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PREFACE 

TO  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION. 


In  the  following  pages  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  author  to  give  the 
most  accurate  and  satisfactory  account  of  all  the  proper  names  which 
occur  in  reading  the  Classics,  and  by  a judicious  collection  of  anec- 
dotes and  historical  facts  to  draw  a picture  of  ancient  times,  not  less 
instructive  than  entertaining.  Such  a work,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be 
deemed  a useless  acquisition  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ; and  while 
the  student  is  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  history  and  mythology,  and 
familiarized  with  the  ancient  situation  and  extent  of  kingdoms  and 
cities  that  no  longer  exist,  the  man  of  letters  may,  perhaps,  find  it  not 
a contemptible  companion,  from  which  he  may  receive  information, 
and  be  made,  a second  time,  acquainted  with  many  important  par- 
ticulars which  time,  or  more  laborious  occupations,  may  have  erased 
from  his  memory.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  the  author  has  been 
obliged  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  many  learned  men,  whose  studies  have 
been  directed,  and  not  without  success,  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  classical  knowledge,  and  of  the  ancient  languages.  Their  composi- 
tions have  been  to  him  a source  of  information,  and  he  trusts  that 
their  labours  have  now  found  new  elucidation  in  his  own,  and  that,  by 
a due  consideration  of  every  subject,  he  has  been  enabled  to  imitate 
their  excellences,  without  copying  their  faults.  Many  compositions  of 
the  same  nature  have  issued  from  the  press,  but  they  are  partial  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  attempts  to  be  concise,  have  rendered  the  labours 
of  one  barren  and  uninstructive,  while  long  and  unconnected  quota- 
tions of  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  disfigure  the  page  of 
the  other,  and  render  the  whole  insipid  and  disgusting.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  a discouraging  employment  now,  to  endeavour  to  finish 
what  others  have  left  imperfect,  and  with  the  conciseness  of  Stephens, 
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to  add  the  diffuse  researches  of  Lloyd,  Hoffman,  Collier,  &c.  After 
paying  due  attention  to  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  from  whom 
the  most  authentic  information  can  be  received,  the  labours  of  more 
modem  authors  have  been  consulted,  and  every  composition  dis- 
tinguished for  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  historical  narration,  or 
geographical  descriptions,  has  been  carefully  examined.  Truly  sensible 
of  what  he  owes  to  modern  Latin  and  English  writers  and  commen- 
tators, the  author  must  not  forget  to  make  a public  acknowledgment 
of  the  assistance  he  has  likewise  received  from  the  labours  of  the 
French.  In  the  Siecles  Payens  of  l’Abbd  Sabatier  de  Castres  he  has 
found  all  the  information  which  judicious  criticism,  and  a perfect 
knowledge  of  heathen  mythology,  could  procure.  The  compositions 
of  l’Abb£  Banier  have  also  been  useful  ; and  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Historique,  of  a literary  society,  printed  at  Caen,  a treasure  of  original 
anecdotes,  and  a candid  selection  and  arrangement  of  historical  facts, 
have  been  discovered. 

It  was  the  original  design  of  the  author  of  this  Dictionary  to  give 
a minute  explanation  of  all  the  names  of  which  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  geographers  make  mention  ; but,  upon  a second  consideration 
of  the  subject,  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  have  increased  his 
volume  in  bulk,  and  not  in  value.  The  learned  reader  will  be  sensible 
of  the  propriety  of  this  remark,  when  he  recollects  that  the  names 
of  many  places  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Pausanias  occur  nowhere 
else  in  ancient  authors  , and  that  to  find  the  true  situation  of  an 
insignificant  village  mentioned  by  Strabo,  no  other  writer  but  Strabo  is 
to  be  consulted. 

This  Dictionary  being  undertaken  more  particularly  for  the  use 
of  schools,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  mark  the  quantity  of  the 
penultimate  of  every  word,  and  to  assist  the  student  who  can  receive 
no  fixed  and  positive  rules  for  pronunciation.  In  this  the  authority 
of  Smethius  has  been  followed,  as  also  Leede’s  edition  of  Labbe’s 
Catholici  Indices. 

As  every  publication  should  be  calculated  to  facilitate  literature, 
and  to  be  serviceable  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  the  author 
of  this  Dictionary  did  not  presume  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  public, 
before  he  was  sensible  that  his  humble  labours  would  be  of  some 
service  to  the  lovers  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  undertaking  was  for 
the  use  of  schools,  therefore  he  thought  none  so  capable  of  judging  of 
its  merit,  and  of  ascertaining  its  utility,  as  those  who  preside  over  the 
education  of  youth.  With  this  view,  he  took  the  liberty  to  communi- 
cate his  intentions  to  several  gentlemen  in  that  line,  not  less  distin- 
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guished  for  purity  of  criticism,  than  for  their  classical  abilities,  and 
from  them  he  received  all  the  encouragement  which  the  desire  of 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  learning  can  expect.  To  them, 
therefore,  for  their  approbation  and  friendly  communications,  he 
publicly  returns  his  thanks,  and  hopes  that,  now  his  labours  are 
completed,  his  Dictionary  may  claim  from  them  that  patronage  and 
that  support  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  specimen  of  the  work 
seemed  to  be  entitled.  He  has  paid  due  attention  to  their  remarks, 
he  has  received  with  gratitude  their  judicious  observations,  and  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence  their  obliging  recommendations,  and  particularly 
the  friendly  advice  he  has  received  from  the  Rev.  R.  Valpy,  master  of 
Reading  School. 

For  the  account  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  for  the  festivals  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  he  is  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  useful  collections  of  Archbishop  Potter,  of  Godwyn,  and 
Kennet.  In  the  tables  of  ancient  coins,  weights  and  measures,  which 
he  has  annexed  to  the  body  of  the  Dictionary,  he  has  followed  the 
learned  calculations  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  The  quoted  authorities  have 
been  carefully  examined,  and  frequently  revised : and,  it  is  hoped,  the 
opinions  of  mythologists  will  appear  without  confusion,  and  be  found 
divested  of  all  obscurity. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  confidence  which  an  earnest  desire  of  being 
useful  can  command,  the  author  offers  the  following  pages  to  the 
public,  conscious  that  they  may  contain  inaccuracies  and  imperfec- 
tions. A Dictionary,  the  candid  reader  is  well  aware,  cannot  be  made 
perfect  all  at  once  ; it  must  still  have  its  faults  and  omissions,  however 
cautious  and  vigilant  the  author  may  have  been  ; and  in  every  page 
there  may  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  room  for  improvement 
and  for  addition.  Before  the  candid,  therefore,  and  the  impartial,  he 
lays  his  publication,  and  for  whatever  observations  the  friendly  critic 
may  make,  he  will  show  himself  grateful,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
remarks  of  every  judicious  reader,  should  the  favours  and  the  indul- 
gence of  the  public  demand  a second  edition. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

FROM 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD 

TO 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

IN  THE  WEST,  AND  IN  THE  EAST. 


*o* 

Bcfotc 

Christ.* 

The  world  created  in  the  710th  year  of  the  Julian  period  ...  ...  4004 

The  deluge  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2348 

The  tower  of  Babel  built,  and  the  confusion  of  languages  . ...  2247 

Celestial  observations  are  first  made  at  Babylon  ..  . ...  2234 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  begun  under  Misraim  the 
son  of  Ham,  and  to  have  continued  1663  years,  to  the  conquest  of 
Cambyses  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2188 

The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  established  ...  ...  ...  ...  2089 

The  kingdom  of  Assyria  begins  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2059 

The  birth  of  Abraham  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  1996 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  established  under  I nachus  ...  ...  ...  1856 


* In  the  following  table,  I have  confined  myself  to  the  more  easy  and  convenient  eras  of 
before  (B.C.)  and  after  (A.D.)  Christ.  For  the  sake  of  those,  however,  that  do  not  wish  the 
exclusion  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  as  the  first  year  of  the  Christian 
era  always  falls  on  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  years,  the  number  required  either  before  or  after 
Christ  will  easily  be  discovered  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  subtraction  or  addition.  The 
era  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (A.U.C.)  will  be  found  with  the  same  facility,  by  recollecting 
that  the  city  was  built  753  years  before  Christ ; and  the  Olympiads  can  likewise  be  recurred  to 
by  the  consideration  that  the  conquest  of  Coroebus  (B.C.  776)  forms  the  first  Olympiad,  and 
that  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  after  the  revolution  of  four  years. 
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Memnon  the  Egyptian  said  to  invent  letters,  15  years  before  the  reign 
ofPhoroneus 

The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  by  which  Attica  remained  waste  above  200  years, 
till  the  coming  of  Cecrops  .. 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  by  his  brethren 

The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  begins  about  this  time, 
fixing  here  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  in  Attica,  an  epoch  which  other 
writers  have  placed  later  by  26  years  ... 

Moses  born 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  begun  under  Cecrops,  who  came  from  Egypt  with 
a colony  of  Saites.  This  happened  about  780  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad 

Scamander  migrates  from  Crete,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  T roy 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly 
The  Panathenaea  first  celebrated  at  Athens 
Cadmus  comes  into  Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel  of  Thebes 
The  first  Olympic  games  celebrated  in  Elis  by  the  Idaei  Dactyli 
The  five  books  of  Moses  written  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  dies  the 
following  year,  aged  1 10 

Minos  flourishes  in  Crete,  and  iron  is  found  by  the  Dactyli  by  the 
accidental  burning  of  the  woods  of  Ida,  in  Crete 
The  Eleusinian  mysteries  introduced  at  Athens  by  Eumolpus 
The  Isthmian  games  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus  king  of  Corinth 
The  Argonautic  expedition.  The  first  Pythian  games  celebrated  by 
Adrastus  king  of  Argos 
Gideon  flourishes  in  Israel 

The  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Eteocles 
Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules 
The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,  and,  15  years  after,  by  Paris 
Troy  taken,  after  a siege  of  xo  years.  Hineas  sails  to  Italy  ... 

Alba  Longa  built  by  Ascanius  ... 

Migration  of  the  Aeolian  colonies 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  80  years  after  the 
taking  of  Troy.  Two  years  after,  they  divide  the  Peloponnesus 
among  themselves ; and  here,  therefore,  begins  the  kingdom  of 
Lacedaemon  under  Eurysthenes  and  Procles 
Saul  made  king  over  Israel 
The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended  ... 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  ended  in  the  death  of  Codrus 
The  migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Greece,  and  their  settlement 
in  Asia  Minor 

Dedication  of  Solomon’s  temple  ... 

Samos  built  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 
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Division  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel 

Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  time,  according  to  the 
marbles  ... 

Elias  the  prophet  taken  up  into  heaven 

Lycurgus,  42  years  old,  establishes  his  laws  at  Lacedaemon,  and, 
together  with  Iphitus  and  Cleosthenes,  restores  the  Olympic  games 
at  Elis,  about  108  years  before  the  era  which  is  commonly  called 
the  first  Olympiad  ... 

Phidon  king  of  Argos  is  supposed  to  have  invented  scales  and  mea 
sures,  and  coined  silver  at  /Egina.  Carthage  built  by  Dido 

Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  an  era  placed 
80  years  earlier  by  Justin 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  continues  646  years,  till  the 
battle  of  Pydna 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins,  and  continues  249  years 

The  triremes  first  invented  by  the  Corinthians 

The  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth,  and  the  Prytanes 
elected 

Corcebus  conquers  at  Olympia,  in  the  28th  Olympiad  from  the  institu- 
tion of  Iphitus.  This  is  vulgarly  called  the  first  Olympiad,  about 
23  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome 

The  Ephori  introduced  into  the  government  of  Lacedaemon  by  Theo- 
pompus  ... 

Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy 

The  decennial  archons  begin  at  Athens,  of  which  Charops  is  the 
first 

Rome  built  on  the  20th  of  April,  according  to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961 
of  the  Julian  period 

The  rape  of  the  Sabines 

The  era  of  Nabonassar  king  of  Babylon  begins 

The  first  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  19  years,  to  the  taking  of 
Ithome  ... 

Syracuse  built  by  a Corinthian  colony 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  finished  by  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Salmanasar 
king  of  Assyria.  The  first  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record  March 
19th,  according  to  Ptolemy 

Candaules  murdered  by  Gyges,  who  succeeds  to  the  Lydian  throne 

Tarenfum  built  by  the  Parthenians 

Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians 

The  second  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  14  years,  to  the  taking 
of  Ira,  after  a siege  of  11  years.  About  this  time  flourished  the 
poets  Tyrtams  and  Archilochus 

The  government  of  Athens  intrusted  to  annual  archons  .». 
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Alba  destroyed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  665 

Cypselus  usurps  the  government  of  Corinth,  and  keeps  it  for  30 years  ...  659 

Byzantium  built  by  a colony  of  Argives  or  Athenians  ...  ..  658 

Cyrene  built  by  Battus  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  630 

The  Scythians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  which  they  keep  possession  for  28 

years  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  624 

Draco  established  his  laws  at  Athens  ...  ...  ...  ...  623 

The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  sea  begun  by  king  Necho  ...  610 

Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cyaxares  and  his  allies  ..  ...  C06 

The  Phoenicians  sail  round  Africa,  by  order  of  Necho.  About  this  time 

flourished  Arion,  Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  &c.  ...  ...  604 

The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cyaxares  ...  ...  596 

The  Pythian  games  first  established  at  Delphi.  About  this  time 
flourished  Chilo,  Anacharsis,  Thales,  Epimenides,  Solon,  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  yEsop,  Stersichorus  ...  ...  ...  ...  591 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  9th  of  June,  after  a siege  of  18 

months  ...  ..  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  587 

The  Isthmian  games  restored  and  celebrated  every  first  and  third  year  of 

the  Olympiads  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  S^2 

Death  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  577 

The  Nemaean  games  restored  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  56S 

The  first  comedy  acted  at  Athens  by  Susarion  and  Dolon  ...  . 562 

Pisistratus  first  usurped  the  sovereignty  at  Athens  ...  ...  ...  560 

Cyrus  begins  to  reign.  About  this  time  flourished  Anaximenes,  Bias, 

Anaximander,  Phalaris,  and  Cleobulus  ...  ...  ..  559 

Croesus  conquered  by  Cyrus.  About  this  time  flourished  Theognis  and 

Pherecydes  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  54& 

Marseilles  built  by  the  Phocaeans.  The  age  of  Pythagoras,  Simonides, 

Thespis,  Xenophanes,  and  Anacreon  ...  ...  ...  •••  539 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus  ...  ...  ...  •••  53^ 

The  return  of  the  Jews  by  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 

temple  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  ••  53^ 

The  first  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  the  waggon  of  Thespis  ...  ...  535 

Learning  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a public  library  built  ...  ...  52^ 

Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses  ..  ...  ...  •••  •••  525 

Polycrates  of  Samos  put  to  death  ...  ...  ...  522 

Darius  Ilystaspes  chosen  king  of  Persia.  About  this  time  flourished 

Confucius  the  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher  ...  ...  521 

The  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidse  abolished  at  Athens  ...  ...  510 

The  consular  government  begins  at  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  continues  independent  461  years,  till  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  ...  . . ...  ..  •••  •••  5°9 

Sardis  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  burnt,  which  became  afterwards  the 
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cause  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians.  About  this 
time  flourished  Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  Milo  the  wrestler,  Arista- 
goras,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  504 

The  first  dictator,  Lartius,  created  at  Rome  ...  ...  ...  498 

The  Roman  populace  retire  to  mount  Sacer  ..  ...  ...  493 

The  battle  of  Marathon  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  490 

The  battles  of  Thermopylae,  August  7th,  and  Salamis,  October  20th. 

About  this  time  flourished  ZEschylus,  Pindar,  Charon,  Anaxagoras, 

Zeuxis,  Aristides,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  480 

The  Persians  defeated  at  Platsea  and  Mycale  on  the  same  day,  22nd 

September  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  479 

The  300  Fabii  killed  at  Cremera,  July  17th  ..  ...  ...  477 

Themistocles,  accused  of  conspiracy,  flies  to  Xerxes  ...  ...  471 

The  Persians  defeated  at  Cyprus,  and  near  the  Eurymedon  ...  ...  470 

The  third  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  10  years  ..  ' ...  465 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians  under  Inarus,  assisted  by  the  Athe- 
nians ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  463 

The  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws.  About  this  time  flourished 
Sophocles,  Nehemiah  the  prophet,  Plato  the  comic  poet,  Aristarchus 
the  tragic,  Leocrates,  Thrasybulus,  Pericles,  Zaleucus,  &c.  ...  454 

The  first  Sacred  war  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi  ...  ...  448 

The  Athenians  defeated  at  Chseronea  by  the  Boeotians  ...  ...  447 

Herodotus  reads  his  history  to  the  council  of  Athens,  and  receives 
public  honours  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  About  this  time 
flourished  Empedocles,  Hellanicus,  Euripides,  Herodicus,  Phi- 
dias Artemones,  Charondas,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  445 

A colony  sent  to  Thurium  by  the  Athenians  ...  ...  ...  444 

Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens,  a restraint  which  remained  in  force  for 

three  years  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  440 

A war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  ...  ...  ...  ...  439 

Meton  begins  here  his  19  years’  cycle  of  the  moon  ...  ...  ...  432 

The  Peloponnesian  war  begins,  May  the  7th,  and  continues  about  27 
years.  About  this  time  flourished  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes, 

Meton,  Euctemon,  Malachi  the  last  of  the  prophets,  Democritus, 
Gorgias,  Thucydides,  Hippocrates,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  431 

The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  about  this  time.  A plague  at 
Athens  for  five  years  ...  ... 

A peace  of  50  years  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
which  is  kept  only  during  six  years  and  ten  months,  though  each 

continued  at  war  with  the  other’s  allies  ...  ...  421 

The  scene  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  changed  to  Sicily.  The  Agrarian 

law  first  moved  at  Rome  ...  ...  4l() 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  and  Amyrtseus  is  appointed  king  ...  414 
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The  Carthaginians  enter  Sicily,  where  they  destroy  Selinus  and  Himera, 
but  they  are  repulsed  by  Hermocrates 

The  battle  of  ZEgospotamos.  The  usurpation  of  Dionysius  ... 

Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  24th  of  April.  The  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  and  the  appointment  of  30  tyrants  over  the  conquered 
city.  About  this  time  flourished  Parrhasius,  Protagoras,  Lysias, 
Agathon,  Euclid,  Cebes,  Telestes,  &c. 

Cyrus  the  younger  killed  at  Cunaxa.  The  glorious  retreat  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  from  Athens  by 
Thrasybulus 

Socrates  put  to  death  .. 

Agesilaus  of  Lacedaemon’s  expedition  into  Asia  against  the  Persians. 
The  age  of  Xenophon,  Ctesias,  Zeuxis,  Antisthenes,  Evagoras, 
Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  and  Archytas 

The  Corinthian  war  begun  by  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans, 
Corinthians,  and  Argives,  against  Lacedaemon 

The  Lacedaemonians,  under  Pisander,  defeated  by  Conon  at  Cnidus  ; 
and,  a few  days  after,  the  allies  are  defeated  at  Coronaea,  by 
Agesilaus 

The  battle  of  Allia,  July  17th,  and  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 

Dionysius  besieges  Rhegium,  and  takes  it  after  1 1 months.  About 
this  time  flourished  Plato,  Philoxenus,  Damon,  Pythias,  Iphi- 
crates,  &c. 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  tributary  to  Persia,  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians 

The  war  of  Cyprus  finished  by  a treaty,  after  it  had  continued  two 
years 

The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  in  a sea-fight  at  Naxos,  September  20th, 
by  Chabrias.  About  this  time  flourished  Philistus,  Isaeus,  Isocrates, 
Arete,  Philolaus,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  &c. 

Artaxerxes  sends  an  army  under  Pharnabazus,  with  20,000  Greeks, 
commanded  by  Iphicrn!^  • ... 

The  battle  of  Leuctra,  July  8th,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  are  defeated 
by  Epaminondas  the  general  of  the  Thebans  ... 

The  Messenians,  after  a banishment  of  300  years,  return  to  Pelopon- 
nesus 

One  of  the  consuls  at  Rome  elected  from  the  plebeians 

The  battle  of  Mantinea  gained  by  Epaminondas,  a year  after  the  death 
ofPelopidas 

Agesilaus  assists  Tachos  king  of  Egypt.  Some  of  the  governors  of 
Lesser  Asia  revolt  from  Persia  ...  

The  Athenians  are  defeated  at  Methone,  the  first  battle  that  Philip  of 
Macedon  ever  won  in  Greece  ...  1 ... 
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Dionysius  the  younger  is  expelled  from  Syracuse  by  Dion.  The  second 
Sacred  war  begins,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the 

Phocians  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  357 

Dion  put  to  death,  and  Syracuse  governed  seven  years  by  tyrants. 

About  this  time  flourished  Eudoxus,  Lycurgus,  Ibis,  Theopompus, 
Ephorus,  Datames,  Philomelus,  See.  ...  ...  ...  ..  354 

The  Phocians,  under  Onomarchus,  are  defeated  in  Thessaly  by  Philip  353 
Egypt  is  conquered  by  Ochus  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  350 

The  Sacred  war  is  finished  by  Philip  taking  all  the  cities  of  the 

Phocians...  ...  ...  ••  ...  •••  •••  34& 

Dionysius  recovers  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  after  10  years’  banish- 
ment ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  347 

Timoleon  recovers  Syracuse  and  banishes  the  tyrant  ...  ...  343 

The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  Agrigentum.  About 
this  time  flourished  Speusippus,  Protogenes,  Aristotle,  /Eschines, 
Zenocrates,  Demosthenes,  Phocion,  Mamercus,  Icetas,  Stilpo, 
Demades  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  340 

The  battle  of  Cheronnea,  August  2nd,  where  Philip  defeats  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  338 

Philip  of  Macedon  killed  by  Pausanius.  His  son  Alexander,  on  the 

following  year,  enters  Greece,  destroys  Thebes,  &c.  ...  ...  336 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus,  22nd  of  May  ...  ...  ...  ...  334 

The  battle  of  Issus  in  October  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  333 

Tyre  and  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Macedonian  prince,  and  Alexandria 

built  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  332 

The  battle  of  Arbela,  October  2nd  ...  ...  ...  ...  331 

Alexander’s  expedition  against  Porus.  About  this  time  flourished 
Apelles,  Callisthenes,  Bagoas,  Parmenio,  Philotas,  Memnon, 
Dinocrates,  Calippus,  Hyperides,  Philetus,  Lysippus,  Menede- 
mus,  &c.  ...  ..  ..  ...  ...  ....  ...  327 

Alexander  dies  on  the  21st  of  April.  Plis  empire  is  divided  into 
four  kingdoms.  The  Samian  war,  and  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
in  Egypt...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  323 

polyperchon  publishes  a general  liberty  to  all  the  Greek  cities.  The 
age  of  Praxiteles,  Crates,  Theophrastus,  Menander,  Demetrius, 
Dinarchus,  Polemon,  Neoptolemus,  Perdiccas,  Leosthenes  ...  320 

Syracuse  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agathocles.  Demetrius  Phalereus 

governs  Athens  for  10  years  ...  ...  317 

Eumenes  delivered  to  Antigonus  by  his  army  ...  ...  ...  313 

Seleucus  takes  Babylon,  and  here  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  the 

Seleucid* 312 

The  conquests  of  Agathocles  in  Africa  ...  ...  ...  ..  309 

Democracy  established  at  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ...  307 
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The  title  of  kings  first  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  ...  306 

The  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander.  About  this  time  flourished 
Zeno,  Pyrrho,  Philemon,  Megasthenes,  Crantor,  &c.  ...  ...  301 

Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  after  a year’s  siege  ...  ...  296 

The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome  by  Papirius  Cursor,  and  the  time  first 

divided  into  hours  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  293 

Seleucus,  about  this  time,  built  about  40  cities  in  Asia,  which  he  peopled 
with  different  nations.  The  age  of  Euclid  the  mathematician, 
Arcesilaus,  Epicurus,  Bion,  Timocharis,  Erasistratus,  Aristyllus, 

Strato,  Zenodotus,  Arsinoe,  Lachares,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  291 

The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius  ...  ..  ...  ...  287 

Pyrrhus  expelled  from  Macedon  by  Lysimachus  ...  ...  ...  286 

The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  built.  The  Septuagint  supposed  to  be  trans- 
lated about  this  time  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  284 

Lysimachus  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus.  The  Tarentine  war  begins, 

and  continues  10  years.  The  Achaean  league  begins  ...  ...  281 

Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  goes  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  ...  ...  280 

The  Cauls,  under  Brennus,  are  cut  to  pieces  near  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  About  this  time  flourished  Dionysius  the  astronomer, 
Sostratus,  Theocritus,  Dionysius  Heracleotes,  Philo,  Aratus,  Lyco- 


phron,  Persseus,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  278 

Pyrrhus,  defeated  by  Curius,  retires  to  Epirus  ...  ...  ...  274 

The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome  ...  ...  ...  ...  269 

Athens  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  keeps  it  12  years  ...  ...  268 


The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  for  23  years.  The  chrono- 
logy of  the  Arundelian  marbles  composed.  About  this  time 
flourished  Lycon,  Crates,  Berosus,  Hermachus,  Helenus,  Clinias, 
Aristotimus,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  264 

Antiochus  Soter  defeated  at  Sardis  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  ...  262 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  by  Duilius  ...  ...  ...  26a 

Regulus  defeated  by  Xanthippus.  Athens  is  restored  to  liberty  by 

Antigonus  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  256 

Aratus  persuades  the  people  of  Sicyon  to  join  the  Achaean  league. 

About  this  time  flourished  Cleanthes,  Homer  junior,  Manetho, 
Timaeus,  Callimachus,  Zoilus,  Duris,  Neanthes,  Ctesibius,  Sosibius, 
Hieronymus,  Hanno,  Laodice,  Lysias,  Ariobarzanes  ...  ...  251 

The  Parthians  under  Arsaces,  and  the  Bactrians  under  Theodotus,  revolt 

from  the  Macedonians  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  250 

The  sea-fight  of  Drepanum  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  249 

The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus,  12th  of  August  ...  ...  243 

Agis  king  of  Sparta  put  to  death  for  attempting  to  settle  an  Agrarian 
law.  About  this  Deriod  flourished  Antigonus  Carystius,  Conon  of 
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Samos,  Eratosthenes,  Apollonius  of  Perga,  Lacydes,  Amilcar, 
Agesilaus  the  ephor,  &c. 

Plays  first  acted  at  Rome,  being  those  of  Livius  Andronicus  ... 

Amilcar  passes  with  an  army  to  Spain,  with  Annibal  his  son 
The  temple  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome,  the  first  time  since  Numa 
The  Sardinian  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years 
Original  manuscripts  of  iEschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  lent  by 
the  Athenians  to  Ptolemy  for  a pledge  of  15  talents 
The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome,  by  Sp.  Carvilius.  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  conquered  ... 

The  Roman  ambassadors  first  appeared  at  Athens  and  Corinth 
The  war  between  Cleomenes  and  Aratus  begins,  and  continues  for  five 
years 

The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  The  Romans 
first  cross  the  Po,  pursuing  the  Gauls,  who  had  entered  Italy. 
About  this  time  flourished  Chrysippus,  Polystratus,  Euphorion, 
Archimedes,  Valerias  Messala,  C.  Nsevius,  Aristarchus,  Apollonius, 
Philocorus,  Aristo  Ceus,  Fabius  Pictor  the  first  Roman  historian, 
Philarchns,  Lysiades,  Agro,  &c. 

The  battle  of  Sellasia  ... 

The  Social  war  between  the  ^Etolians  and  Achaeans,  assisted  by 
Philip 

Saguntum  taken  by  Annibal 

The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years 
The  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  and  next  year  that  of  Cannae, 
May  2 1st 

The  Romans  begin  the  auxiliary  war  against  Philip  in  Epirus,  which  is 
continued  by  intervals  for  14  years 
Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellus,  after  a siege  of  three  years 
Philopcemen  defeats  Machanidas  at  Mantinea 

Asdiubal  is  defeated.  About  this  time  flourished  Plautus,  Archagathus, 
Evander,  Teleclus,  Hermippus,  Zeno,  Sotion,  Ennius,  Hieronymus 
of  Syracuse,  Tlepolemus,  Epicydes  ... 

The  battle  of  Zama 

The  first  Macedonian  war  begins  and  continues  near  four  years 
The  battle  of  Panius,  where  Antiochus  defeats  Scopas 
The  battle  of  Cynoscephale,  where  Philip  is  defeated 
I he  war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  begins,  and  continues  three 
years 

Lacedxmon  joined  to  the  Achrean  league  by  Philopcemen 
The  luxuries  of  Asia  brought  to  Rome  in  the  spoils  of  Antiochus 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  abrogated  for  a while  at  Sparta  by  Philo- 
pcemen ...  •••  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 
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Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  and  killed  in  Media.  About  this  time 
flourished  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Asclepiades,  Tegula,  C. 
Lselius,  Aristonymus,  Hegesinus,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Critolaus, 
Massinis*  a,  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  Thoas,  &c. 

A war,  which  continues  for  one  year,  between  Eumenes  and  Prusias, 
till  the  death  of  Annibal 
Philopoemen  defeated  and  killed  by  Dinocrates 
Numa’s  books  found  in  a stone  coffin  at  Rome 
Perseus  sends  his  ambassadors  to  Carthage 

Ptolemy’s  generals  defeated  by  Antiochus,  in  a battle  between  Pelusium 
and  mount  Cassius.  The  second  Macedonian  war 
The  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  About  this 
period  flourished  Attalus  the  astronomer,  Metrodorus,  Terence, 
Crates,  Polybius,  Pacuvius,  Hipparchus,  Heraclides,  Cameades, 
Aristarchus,  &c. 

The  first  library  erected  at  Rome,  with  books  obtained  from  the  plunder 
of  Macedonia 

Terence’s  Andria  first  acted  at  Rome 

Time  measured  out  at  Rome  by  a water-machine,  invented  by  Scipio 
Nasica,  134  years  after  the  introduction  of  sun-dials 
Andriscus  the  Pseudophilip  assumes  the  royalty  of  Macedonia 
Demetrius  king  of  Syria  defeated  and  killed  by  Alexander  Balas 
The  third  Punic  war  begins.  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia  put  to  death  by 
his  son  Nicomedes 

The  Romans  make  war  against  the  Achseans,  which  is  finished  the  next 
year  by  Mummius  ... 

Carthage  is  destroyed  by  Scipio,  and  Corinth  by  Mummus  ... 

Viriathus  is  defeated  by  Lselius,  in  Spain  ... 

The  war  of  Numantia  begins,  and  continues  for  eight  years  ... 

The  Roman  army  of  30,000,  under  Mancinus,  is  defeated  by  4000 
Numantines 

Restoration  of  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  universal  patronage  offered 
to  all  learned  men  by  Ptolemy  Physcon.  The  age  of  Satyrus, 
. r Aristobulus,  Lucius  Accius,  Mnaseas,  Antipater,  Diodorus  the 
peripatetic,  Nicander,  Ctesibius,  Sarpedon,  Micipsa,  &c. 

The  famous  embassy  of  Scipio,  Metellus,  Mummius,  and  Pana;tius,  into 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece  ... 

The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends.  The  Servile  war  in  Sicily  begins, 
and  continues  for  three  years 

Numantia  taken.  Pergamus  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  ... 
Antiochus  Sidetes  killed  by  Phraates.  Aristonicus  defeated  by  Per- 
penna 

Demetrius  Nicator  defeated  at  Damascus  by  Alexander  Zebina 
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The  Romans  make  war  against  the  pirates  of  the  Beleares.  Carthage  is 
rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate  ...  ...  ••• 

C.  Gracchus  killed 

Dalmatia  conquered  by  Metellus 

Cleopatra  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt.  T.  he  age  of  Erymnaeus, 
Athenion,  Artemidorus,  Clitomachus,  Apollonius,  Herodicus,  L. 
Qelius,  Castor,  Menecrates,  Lucilius,  & c. 

The  Jugurthine  war  begins,  and  continues  for  five  years 
The  famous  sumptuary  law  at  Rome,  which  limited  the  expenses  of 
eating  every  day  ... 

The  Teutones  and  Cimbri  begin  their  war  against  Rome,  and  continue 
it  for  eight  years  ... 

The  Teutones  defeat  80,000  Romans  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 

The  Teutones  defeated  by  C.  Marius  at  Aquae  Sextiae 

The  Cimbri  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus 

Dolabella  conquers  Lusitania 

Cyrene  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans 

The  Social  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years,  till  finished  by  Sylla 
The  Mithridatic  war  begins,  and  continues  26  years 
The  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  begin,  and  continue  six  years 
Sylla  conquers  Athens,  and  sends  its  valuable  libraries  to  Rome 
Young  Marius  is  defeated  by  Sylla,  who  is  made  dictator 
The  death  of  Sylla.  About  this  time  flourished  Philo,  Charmidas, 
Asclepiades,  Apellicon,  L.  Sisenna,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Plotius 
Gallus,  Diotimus,  Zeno,  Hortensius,  Archias,  Posidonius,  Ge- 
minus,  &c. 

Bithynia  left  by  Nicomedes  to  the  Romans 

The  Servile  war,  under  Spartacus,  begins,  and,  two  years  after,  the 
rebel  general  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Pompey  and  Crassus 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  defeated  by  Lucullus 

Mithridates  conquered  by  Pompey  in  a night  battle.  Crete  is  subdued 
by  Metellus,  after  a war  of  two  years 
The  reign  of  the  Seleucidae  ends  in  Syria,  on  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  Pompey 

Catiline  s conspiracy  detected  by  Cicero.  Mithridates  kills  himself 
I he  first  triumvirate  in  the  person  of  J.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus. 
About  this  time  flourished  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Terentius  Varro, 
Tyrannion,  Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  Lucretius,  Dionysius  the  gram- 
marian, Cicero,  Antiochus,  Spurinus,  Andronicus,  Catullus, 
Sallust,  Timagenes,  Cratippus,  &c. 

Cicero  banished  from  Rome,  and  recalled  the  next  year 

Caesar  passes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Germans,  and  invades  Britain 

Crassus  is  killed  by  Surena,  in  June,  v 
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Civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  ...  ...  ...  ...  50 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  about  May  x 2th  ...  ...  ...  ...  48 

Alexander  taken  by  Caesar  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  47 

The  war  of  Africa.  Cato  kills  himself.  This  year  is  called  the  year  of 

confusion,  because  the  calendar  was  corrected  by  Sosigenes,  and 
the  year  made  to  consist  of  15  months,  or  445  days  ...  ...  46 

The  battle  of  Munda  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  45 

Caesar  murdered  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  44 

The  battle  of  Mutina.  The  second  triumvirate  in  Octavius,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus.  Cicero  put  to  death.  The  age  of  Sosigenes,  C.  Nepos. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompey,  Didymus  the  scholiast,  Varro 
the  poet,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  43 

The  battle  of  Philippi  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  42 

Pacorus  general  of  Parthia  defeated  by  Ventidius,  14  years  after  the 

disgrace  of  Crassus,  and  on  the  same  day  ...  ...  ...  39 

Pompey  the  younger  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Octavius  ...  ...  36 

Octavius  and  Antony  prepare  for  war  ...  ...  ..  ...  32 

The  battle  of  Actium,  2nd  September.  The  era  of  the  Roman  emperors 

properly  begins  here  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  31 

Alexander  taken,  and  Egypt  reduced  into  a Roman  province  ...  3a 

The  title  of  Augustus  given  to  Octavius  ...  ...  ...  ...  27 

The  Egyptians  adopt  the  Julian  year.  About  this  time  flourished  Virgil, 
Manilius,  Dioscorides,  Asinius  Pollio,  Maecenas,  Agrippa,  Strabo, 
Horace,  Macer,  Propertius,  Livy,  Musa,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Pylades, 


Bathyllus,  Varius,  Tucca,  Vitruvius,  & c.  ...  ...  ...  25 

The  conspiracy  of  Muraena  against  Augustus  ...  ...  ...  22 

Augustus  visits  Greece  and  Asia...  ...  ...  ...  ...  21 

The  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Parthians  by  Tiberius  ...  20 

The  secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome  ...  ...  ...  ...  17 

Lollius  defeated  by  the  Germans  ...  ...  ...  ...  16 

The  Rhaeti  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Drusus  ...  ...  ...  15 

The  Pannonians  conquered  by  Tiberius  ...  ..  ...  ...  12 

Some  of  the  German  nations  conquered  by  Drusus  ...  ...  ...  II 


Augustus  corrects  the  calendar,  by  ordering  the  12  ensuing  years  to  be 
without  intercalation.  About  this  time  flourished  Damascenus, 
Hyginus,  Flaccus  the  grammarian,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
Dionysius  the  geographer  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  8 

Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes  for  seven  years  ...  ...  •••  6 

Our  Saviour  is  born,  four  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  in  the  year  47^9 
of  the  Julian  period,  A.  U.C.  749,  and  the  fourth  of  the  193rd 
Olympiad  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  4 
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Tiberius  returns  to  Rome 

The  leap  year  corrected,  having  formerly  been  every  third  year 
Ovid  banished  to  Tornos 

Varus  defeated  and  killed  in  Germany  by  Arminius 
Augustus  dies  at  Nola,  August  19th,  and  is  succeeded  by  Tiberius.  The 
age  of  Phaedrus,  Asinius  Gallus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Germanicus, 
Cornel.  Celsus,  &c. 

Twelve  cities  in  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ... 

Germanicus,  poisoned  by  Piso,  dies  at  Antioch 
Tiberius  goes  to  Capreae 
Sejanus  disgraced 

Our  Saviour  crucified,  Friday,  April  3rd.  This  is  put  four  years  earlier 
by  some  chronologists 
St.  Paul  converted  to  Christianity 

Tiberius  dies  at  Misenum,  near  Baiae,  March  16th,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Caligula.  About  this  time  flourished  Valerius  Maximus,  Columella, 
Pomponius  Mela,  Appion,  Philo  Judaeus,  Artabanus,  and  Agrippina 
St  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel  ... 

The  name  of  Christians  first  given,  at  Antioch,  to  the  followers  of  our 
Saviour  ... 

Caligula  murdered  by  Chaereas,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius  ... 

The  expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain  ... 

St  Mark  writes  his  Gospel 
Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome 

Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Rome 
Claudius  succeeded  by  Nero 
Agrippina  put  to  death  by  her  son  Nero 
First  persecution  against  the  Christians 
Seneca,  Lucan,  and  others  put  to  death 

Nero  visits  Greece.  The  Jewish  war  begins.  The  age  of  Persius,  Q. 

Curtius,  Pliny  the  elder,  Josephus,  Frontinus,  Burrhus,  Corbulo, 
Thrasea,  Boadicea,  &c. 

St.  1 cter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death 
Nero  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Galba 

Galba  put  to  death.  Otho,  defeated  by  Vitellius,  kills  himself.  Vitellius 
is  defeated  by  Vespasian’s  army 
Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus 
The  Parthians  revolt 


Death  ,1  Vespasian,  and  succession  of  Titns.  Herculaneum  and  Pomp 
destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius,  November  1st 
Death  of  Titus,  and  succession  of  Domitian.  'Hie  age  of  SiL  Italic 
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Martial,  Apollon.  Tyanaeus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Solinus,  Epictetus, 
Quintilian,  Lupus,  Agricola,  &c. 

Capitoline  games  instituted  by  Domitian,  and  celebrated  every  fourth 
year 

Secular  games  celebrated.  The  war  with  Dacia  begins,  and  continues 
15  years  ... 

Second  persecution  of  the  Christians 

Domitian  put  to  death  by  Stephanus,  &c.,  and  succeeded  by  Nerva. 

The  age  of  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Statius,  &c. 

Nerva  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Trajan 

Pliny  proconsul  of  Bithynia  sends  Trajan  an  account  of  the  Christians 
Dacia  reduced  to  a Roman  province 

Trajan’s  expedition  against  Parthia.  About  this  time  flourished 
Floras,  Suetonius,  Pliny  junior,  Philo  Biblius,  Dion,  Prasaeus, 
Plutarch,  &c. 

Third  persecution  of  the  Christians 

Trajan’s  column  erected  at  Rome 

Trajan  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Adrian  ... 

Fourth  persecution  of  the  Christians 
Adrian  builds  a wall  in  Britain  ... 

Adrian  visits  Asia  and  Egypt  for  seven  years 

He  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  raises  there  a temple  to  Jupiter  ... 

The  Jews  rebel,  and  are  defeated  after  a war  of  five  years,  and  all 
banished  ... 

Adrian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius.  In  the  reign  of 
Adrian  flourished  Teon,  Phavorinus,  Phlegon,  Trallian,  Aristides, 
Aquila,  Salvius  Julian,  Polycarp,  Arian,  Ptolemy,  &c.  ... 

Antoninus  defeats  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians 
The  worship  of  Serapis  brought  to  Rome  ... 

Antoninus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Veras,  the  last 
of  whom  reigned  nine  years.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  flourished 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Pausanias,  Diophantus,  Lucian,  Hermogenes, 
Polyaenus,  Appian,  Artemidorus,  Justin  the  martyr,  Apuleius,  &c. 
A war  with  Parthia,  which  continues  three  years 
A war  against  the  Marcomanni,  which  continues  five  ears  ... 

Another,  which  continues  three  years 

M.  Aurelius  dies,  and  Commodus  succeeds.  In  the  last  reign  flourished 
Galen,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Athenoeus,  Montanus,  Diogenes, 
Laertius  ... 

Commodus  makes  peace  with  the  Germans 

Commodus  put  to  death  by  Martia  and  Laetus.  He  is  succeeded 
for  a few  months  by  Pertinax,  who  is  murdered  193  ; and  four 
rivals  arise,  Didius  Julianus,  Pescennius  Niger,  Severus,  and 
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Albinus.  Under  Commodus  flourished  J.  Pollux,  Theodotion,  St. 
Irenseus,  &c. 

Niger  is  defeated  by  Severus  at  Issus 

Albinus  defeated  in  Gaul,  and  killed  at  Lyons,  February  19th 
Severus  conquers  the  Parthians  ... 

Fifth  persecution  against  the  Christians 

Severus  visits  Britain,  and  two  years  after  builds  a wall  there  across 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth 

Severus  dies  at  York,  and  is  succeeded  by  Caracalla  and  Geta.  In  his 
reign  flourished  Tertullian,  Minutius  Felix,  Papinianus,  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  Philostratus,  Plotianus,  and  Bulas 
Geta  killed  by  his  brother  Caracalla 

The  Septuagint  discovered.  Caracalla  murdered  by  Macrinus.  Flour- 
ished Oppian 

Opilius  Macrinius  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  succeeded  by  Helio- 
gabalus  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Alexander  Severus  succeeds  Heliogabalus.  The  Goths  then  exacted  an 
annual  payment  not  to  invade  or  molest  the  Roman  empire.  The 
age  of  Julius  Africanus  ...  ...  ... 

The  Arsacidae  of  Parthia  are  conquered  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Media, 
and  their  empire  destroyed  ... 

Alexander  defeats  the  Persians  ... 

The  sixth  persecution  against  the  Christians 

Alexander  killed  and  succeeded  by  Maximinus.  At  that  time  flourished 
Dion  Cassius,  Origen,  and  Ammonius 
The  two  Gordians  succeeded  Maximinus,  and  are  put  to  death  by  Pupi- 
enus,  who  soon  after  is  destroyed,  with  Balbinus,  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  younger  Gordian 
Sarbinianus  defeated  in  Africa  ... 

Gordian  marches  against  the  Persians 

He  is  put  to  death  by  Philip,  who  succeeds,  and  makes  peace  with 
Sapor  the  next  year.  About  this  time  flourished  Censorius,  and 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus 

Philip  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Decius.  Herodian  flourished 
The  seventh  persecution  against  the  Christians 
Decius  succeeded  by  Gallus 
A great  pestilence  over  the  empire 

Gallus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  ^Emilianus,  Valerianus,  and  Gallienus. 
In  the  reign  of  Gallus  flourished  St.  Cyprian  and  Plotinus 

The  eighth  persecution  against  the  Christians 

The  empire  is  harassed  by  30  tyrants  successively  ... 

Valerian  is  taken  by  Sapor  and  flayed  alive 
Odenatus  governs  the  east  for  Gallienus  ... 
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The  Scythians  and  Goths  defeated  by  Cleodamus  and  Athenaeus 
Gallienus  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius.  In  this  reign  flourished 
Longinus,  Paulus  Samosatenus,  &c.  ... 

Claudius  conquers  the  Goths,  and  kills  300,000  of  them.  Zenobia  takes 
possession  of  Egypt 
Aurelian  succeeds 

The  ninth  persecution  against  the  Christians 
Zenobia  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  Ed essa  ... 

Dacia  ceded  to  the  Barbarians  by  the  emperor 

Aurelian  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Tacitus,  who  died  after  a reign  of 
six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Florianus,  and,  two  months 
after,  by  Probus 

Probus  makes  an  expedition  into  Gaul 
He  defeats  the  Persians  in  the  east 

Probus  is  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Carus,  and  his  sons  Carinus 
and  Numerianus  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  ... 

Diocletian  succeeds 

The  empire  attacked  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  north.  Diocletian  takes 
Maximianus  as  his  imperial  colleague 
Britain  recovered,  after  a tyrant’s  usurpation  of  10  years.  Alexandria 
taken  by  Diocletian 

The  tenth  persecution  against  the  Christians,  which  continues  10  years 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus  abdicate  the  empire,  and  live  in  retirement, 
succeeded  by  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  Maximianus  the 
two  Caesars.  About  this  period  flourished  J.  Capitolinus,  Amo- 
bius,  Gregory  and  Hermogenes  the  lawyers,  ASlius  Spartianus, 
Hierocles,  Flavius  Vopiscus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  & c. 

Constantius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  ...  ... 

At  this  time  there  were  four  emperors,  Constantine,  Licinius,  Maxi- 
mianus, and  Maxentius 
Maxentius  defeated  and  killed  by  Constantine 
The  emperor  Constantine  begins  to  favour  the  Christian  religion 
Licinius  defeated  and  banished  by  Constantine 

The  first  general  Council  of  Nice,  composed  of  318  bishops,  who  sit 
from  June  19th  to  August  25th 

The  seat  of  the  empire  removed  from  Rome  to  Constantinople 
Constantinople  solemnly  dedicated  by  the  emperor  on  the  nth  of  May 
Constantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed  ... 

The  death  of  Constantine,  and  succession  of  his  three  sons,  Constan- 
tinus,  Constans,  and  Constantius.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine 
flourished  Lactantius,  Athanasius,  Arius,  and  Eusebius  ... 
Constantine  the  younger  defeated  and  killed  by  Constans  at  Aquilea 
Constans  killed  in  Spain  by  Magnentius  ...  ...  ... 
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Gallus  put  to  death  by  Constantius 

One  hundred  and  fifty  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  ruined  by  an  earth- 
quake ...  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Constantius  and  Julian  quarrel,  and  prepare  for  war ; but  the  former 
dies  the  next  year,  and  leaves  the  latter  sole  emperor.  About  this 
period  flourished  ^Elius  Donatus,  Eutropius,  Libanius,  Ammian. 
Marcellinus,  Jamblicus,  St.  Hilary,  &c. 

Julian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jovian.  In  Julian’s  reign  flourished 
Gregory  Nazienzen,  Themistius,  Aurelius  Victor,  &c. 

Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  succession  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
tinian,  the  empire  is  divided,  the  former  being  emperor  of  the  east, 
and  the  other  of  the  west  ...  ...  /... 

Gratian  taken  as  partner  in  the  western  empire  by  Valentinian 
Firinus  tyrant  of  Africa  defeated 
Valentinian  II.  succeeds  Valentinian  I. 

The  Goths  permitted  to  settle  in  Thrace,  on  being  expelled  by  the 
Hun^  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Theodosius  the  Great  succeeds  Valens  in  the  eastern  empire.  The 
Lombards  first  leave  Scandinavia  and  defeat  the  Vandals 
Gratian  defeated  and  killed  by  Andragathius 
The  tyrant  Maximus  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius 
Eugenius  usurps  the  western  empire,  and  is  two  years  after  defeated  by 
Theodosius  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Theodosius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Arcadius  in  the  east  and 
Honorius  in  the  west.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  flourished 
Ausonius,  Eunapius,  Pappus,  Theon,  Prudentius,  St.  Austin,  St. 
Jerome,  St  Ambrose,  &c.  ... 

Gildo,  defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself  ... 

Stilicho  defeats  200,000  of  the  Goths  at  Fesulae 

The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi  permitted  to  settle  in  Spain  and  France 
by  Honorius 

Theodosius  the  younger  succeeds  Arcadius  in  the  east,  having  Isde- 
gerdes  king  of  Persia  as  his  guardian,  appointed  by  his  father 
Rome  plundered  by  Alaric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  August  24th 
The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain 
The  kingdoms  of  the  Burgundians  is  begun  in  Alsace 

The  Visigoths  found  a kingdom  at  Toulouse 

The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Goths 
The  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
The  death  of  Honorius,  ami  succession  of  Valentinian  III.  Under 
Honorius  flourished  Sulpicius  Severus,  Macrobius,  Anianus,  Pano- 
dorus,  Stobams,  Servius  the  commentator,  Hypatia,  Pelagius, 
Synesius,  Cyrill,  Orosius,  Socrates,  &c. 
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Theodosius  establishes  public  schools  at  Constantinople,  and  attempts 
the  restoration  oflearning  ... 

The  Romans  take  leave  of  Britain  and  never  return 

Pannonia  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  the  Romans.  The  Vandals  pass 
into  Africa 

The  French  defeated  by  Aitius  ... 

The  Theodosian  code  published  ... 

Genseric  the  Vandal  takes  Carthage,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa  .. 

The  Britons,  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  make  their  celebrated  com- 
plaint to  /Etius  against  the  Piets  and  Scots,  and  three  years  after 
the  Saxons  settle  in  Britain,  upon  the  invitation  of  Vortigem 

Attila  king  of  the  Huns  ravages  Europe  ... 

Theodosius  II.  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Marcianus.  About  this  time 
flourished  Zozimus,  Nestorius,  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  Olympio- 
dorus,  &c. 

The  city  of  Venice  first  began  to  be  known 

Death  of  Valentinian  III.,  who  is  succeeded  by  Maximus  for  two 
months,  by  Avitus  for  io,  and,  after  an  interregnum  of  IO  months, 
by  Majorianus 

Rome  taken  by  Genseric  in  July.  The  kingdom  of  Kent  first  estab- 
lished 

The  Suevi  defeated  by  Theodoric  on  the  Ebro 

Marcianus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Leo,  surnamed  the  Thracian. 
Vortimer  defeated  by  Hengist  at  Crayford,  in  Kent 

Severus  succeeds  in  the  western  empire 

The  paschal  cycle  of  532  years  invented  by  Victorius  of  Aquitain 

Athemius  succeeds  in  the  western  empire,  after  an  interregnum  of  two 
years 

Olybrius  succeeds  Anthemius,  and  is  succeeded,  the  next  year,  by 
Glycerius,  and  Glycerius  by  Nepos  ... 

Nepos  is  succeeded  by  Augustulus.  Leo  junior,  son  of  Ariadne,  though 
an  infant,  succeeds  his  grandfather  Leo  in  the  eastern  empire,  and, 
some  months  after,  is  succeeded  by  his  father  Zeno 

The  western  empire  is  destroyed  by  Odoacer  king  of  the  Heruli,  who 
assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  About  this  time  flourished 
Eutyches,  Prosper,  Victorius,  Sidonius  Apollinaris 

Constantinople  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  lasted  40  days 
at  intervals 

The  battle  of  Soissons  and  victory  of  Clovis  over  Siagrius  the  Roman 
general  ... 

After  the  death  of  Zeno  in  the  east,  Ariadne  married  Anastasius,  sur- 
named the  Silentiary,  who  ascends  the  vacant  throne 
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A.D. 

Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  revolts  about  this  time,  and  conquers 
Italy  from  the  Heruli.  About  this  time  flourished  Boethius  and 
Symmachus  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  493 

Christianity  embraced  in  France  by  the  baptism  of  Clovis  ...  ...  49^ 

The  Burgundian  laws  published  by  king  Gondebaud  ...  ...  5or 

Alaric  defeated  by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Vorcille  near  Poitiers  ...  5°7 

Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions  ...  ...  •••  5 10 

Constantinople  besieged  by  Vitalianus,  whose  fleet  is  burned  with  a 

brazen  speculum  by  Proclus  ...  •••  •••  5J4 

The  computing  of  time  by  the  Christian  era,  introduced  first  by 

Dionysius  ...  ...  •••  •••  ••  ••  5*6 

Justin  I.,  a peasant  of  Dalmatia,  makes  himself  emperor  ...  ...  5*8 

Justinian  I.  nephew  of  Justin  succeeds.  Under  his  glorious  reign 
flourished  Belisarius,  Jornandes,  Paul  the  Silentiary,  Simplicius, 
Dionysius,  Procopius,  Proclus,  Narses,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  527 

Justinian  publishes  his  celebrated  code  of  laws,  and  four  years  after  his 

digest  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  •••  ...  529 

Conquest  of  Africa  by  Belisarius,  and  that  of  Rome,  two  years  after  ...  534 

Italy  is  invaded  by  the  Franks  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  53& 

The  Roman  consulship  suppressed  by  Justinian  ..  ...  ...  542 
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The  beginning  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia  ...  ...  ...  545 

Rome  taken  and  pillaged  by  Totila  ...  ..  ...  ...  547 

The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  from  India  into  Europe  by  monks  551 
Defeat  and  death  of  Totila  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy  ...  ...  553 

A dreadful  plague  over  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  which  continues  for 

50  years  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  558 

Justin  II.,  son  of  Vigilantia  the  sister  of  Justinian,  succeeds  ...  565 

Part  of  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards  from  Pannonia,  who  form  a 

kingdom  there  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  568 

Tiberius  II.,  an  officer  of  the  imperial  guards,  is  adopted,  and  soon 

after  succeeds  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  578 

Latin  ceases  to  be  the  language  of  Italy  about  this  time  ...  ...  581 

Maurice  the  Cappadocian,  son-in-law  of  Tiberius,  succeeds  ...  ...  582 

Gregory  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  fills  St.  Peter’s  chair  at  Rome.  The 
few  men  of  learning  who  flourished  the  latter  end  of  this  century 
were  Gildas,  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours  the  father  of  French 
history,  Evagrius,  and  St.  Augustin  the  monk  ...  ...  590 

Augustin  the  monk,  with  40  others,  comes  to  preach  Christianity  in 

England  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  597 

About  this  time  the  Saxon  heptarchy  began  in  England  ...  ...  600 

Phocas,  a simple  centurion,  is  elected  emperor  after  the  revolt  of  the 

soldiers,  and  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  of  his  children  ...  602 
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The  power  of  the  popes  begins  to  be  established  by  the  concessions  of 

Phocas  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  606 

Heraclius,  an  officer  in  Africa,  succeeds,  after  the  murder  of  the  usurper 

Phocas  ...  . ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  610 

The  conquests  of  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 

and  afterwards  his  siege  of  Rome  ...  ..  ...  611 

The  Persians  take  Jerusalem  with  the  slaughter  of  90,000  men,  and  the 

next  year  they  overrun  Africa  ...  ...  ...  ...  614 

Mahomet,  in  his  53rd  year,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  on  Friday, 

July  16th,  which  forms  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  era  of  the 
Mahometans  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  622 

Constantinople  is  besieged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs  ...  ...  626 

Death  of  Mahomet  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  632 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  three  years  after  Alexandria  and 

its  famous  library  destroyed  ...  ...  ...  ...  637 

Constantine  III.  son  of  Pleraclius,  in  partnership  with  Heracleonas, 
his  brother  by  the  same  father,  assumes  the  imperial  purple.  Con- 
stantine reigns  103  days,  and  after  his  death,  his  son.  Constan- 
tine’s son  Constans  is  declared  emperor,  though  Heracleonas,  with 
his  mother  Martina,  wished  to  continue  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
power  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  641 

Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saracens  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  648 

The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  Colossus  ...  ...  653 

Constantine  IV.,  surnamed  Pogonatus,  succeeds,  on  the  murder  of  his 

father  in  Sicily  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  668 

The  Saracens  ravage  Sicily  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  669 

Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  whose  fleet  is  destroyed  by 

the  Greek  fire  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  673 

Justinian  II.  succeeds  his  father  Constantine.  In  his  exile  of  10  years 
the  purple  was  usurped  by  Leontius  and  Absimerus  Tiberius.  His 
restoration  happened  704.  The  only  men  of  learning  in  this 
century  were  Secundus,  Isidorus,  Theophylactus,  Geo.  Pisides, 


Callinicus,  and  the  venerable  Bede  ...  ...  ...  ...  685 

Pepin  engrosses  the  power  of  the  whole  French  monarchy  ...  ...  690 

Africa  finally  conquered  by  the  Saracens  ...  ..  ...  ...  7°9 

Bardanes,  surnamed  Philippicus,  succeeds  at  Constantinople,  on  the 

murder  of  Justinian  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 1 1 

Spain  is  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  Accession  of  Artemius,  or  Anas- 

tasius  II.,  to  the  throne  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7*3 

Anastasius  abdicates,  and  is  succeeded  by  Theodosius  III.,  who,  two 
years  after,  yields  to  the  superior  influence  of  Leo  III.,  the  first 
of  the  Isaurian  dynasty  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7*5 

Second,  but  unsuccessful,  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens  ...  JlJ 
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Tax  called  Peter-pence  begun  by  Ina  king  of  Wessex,  to  support  a 
college  at  Rome 

Saracens  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  in 
October  ... 

Constantine  V.,  surnamed  Copronymus,  succeeds  his  father  Leo 

Dreadful  pestilence  for  three  years  over  Europe  and  Asia 

The  computation  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  first  used  in  historical 
writings  ... 

Learning  encouraged  by  the  race  of  Abbas  caliph  of  the  Saracens 

The  Merovingian  race  of  kings  ends  in  France 

Bagdad  built,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  caliphs  of  the  house  of 
Abbas 

A violent  frost  for  150  days  from  October  to  February 

Monasteries  dissolved  in  the  east  by  Constantine 

Pavia  taken  by  Charlemagne,  which  ends  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, after  a duration  of  206  years  ... 

Leo  IV.  son  of  Constantine  succeeds,  and,  five  years  after,  is  succeeded 
by  his  wife  Irene  and  his  son  Constantine  VI. 

Irene  murders  her  son  and  reigns  alone.  The  only  men  of  learning  in 
this  century  were  Johannes  Damascenus,  Fredegaire,  Alcuinus, 
Paulus  Diaconus,  and  George  the  monk 

Charlemagne  is  crowned  emperor  of  Rome  and  of  the  western  empire. 
About  this  time  the  popes  separate  themselves  from  the  princes  of 
Constantinople 

Egbert  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  total  reduction  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  is  not  effected  till  26  years  after 

Nicephorus  I.,  great  treasurer  of  the  empire,  succeeds 

Stauracius  son  of  Nicephorus,  and  Michael  I.,  surnamed  Rhangabe, 
the  husband  of  Procopia  sister  of  Stauracius,  assume  the  purple  ... 

Leo  V.  the  Armenian,  though  but  an  officer  of  the  palace,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Constantinople 

Learning  encouraged  among  the  Saracens  by  Almanon,  who  made 
observations  on  the  sun,  &c. 

Michael  II.  the  Thracian,  surnamed  the  Stammerer,  succeeds,  after  the 
murder  of  Leo 

The  Saracens  of  Spain  take  Crete,  which  they  call  Candia  ... 

The  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  translated  into  Arabic  by  order  of  Al- 
manon 

Theophilus  succeeds  his  father  Michael  ... 

Origin  of  the  Russian  monarchy 

Michael  III.  succeeds  his  father  Theophilus  with  his  mother  Theo- 
dora >... 

The  Normans  get  possession  of  some  cities  in  France 
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Michael  is  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  Basil  I.  the  Macedonian 
Clocks  first  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Venice 
Basil  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  VI.  the  philosopher.  In  this  cen- 
tury flourished  Mesue,  the  Arabian  physician  Eginhard,  Rabanus, 
Albumasar,  Godescalchus,  Hincmarus,  Odo,  Photius,  John  Sco- 
tus,  Anastasius  the  librarian,  Alfraganus,  Albategni,  Reginon, 
John  Asser 

Paris  besieged  by  the  Normans,  and  bravely  defended  by  bishop 
Goslin 

Death  of  Alfred  king  of  England,  after  a reign  of  30  years  ... 
Alexander  brother  of  Leo  succeeds,  with  his  nephew  Constantine  VII., 
surnamed  Porphyrogenitus  ... 

The  Normans  establish  themselves  in  France  under  Rollo 
Romanus  I.,  surnamed  Lecapenus,  general  of  the  fleet,  usurps  the 
throne,  with  his  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Constan- 
tine VIII.  ...  ...  ...  

Fiefs  established  in  France 

Saracen  empire  divided  by  usurpation  into  seven  kingdoms  ... 

Naples  seized  by  the  eastern  emperors 

The  sons  of  Romanus  conspire  against  their  father,  and  the  tumults  this 
occasioned  produced  the  restoration  of  Porphyrogenitus 
Romanus  II.  son  of  Constantine  VII.,  by  Helena  the  daughter  of 
Lecapenus,  succeeds 

Romanus,  poisoned  by  his  wife  Theophana,  is  succeeded  by  Nicephorus 
Phocas  II.,  whom  the  empress,  unable  to  reign  alone  under  the 
title  of  protectress  of  her  young  children,  had  married  ... 

Italy  conquered  by  Otho,  and  united  to  the  German  empire  ... 
Nicephorus,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophana,  is  murdered  by  John 
Zimisces,  who  assumes  the  purple 

Basil  II.,  and  Constantine  IX.,  the  two  sons  of  Romanus  by  Theopana, 
succeed  on  the  death  of  Zimisces 
The  third  or  Capetian  race  of  kings  in  France  begins  July  3rd 
Arithmetical  figures  brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia  by  the  Saracens 
The  empire  of  Germany  first  made  elective  by  Otho  III.  The  learned 
men  of  this  century  were  Eudes  de  Cluni,  Azophi,  Luitprand, 
Alfarabius,  Rhazes,  Geber,  Abbo,  Aimoin,  Gerbert 
A general  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,  Nov.  13th 
All  old  churches  about  this  time  rebuilt  in  a new  manner  of  architecture 
Flanders  inundated  in  consequence  of  a violent  storm 
Constantine  becomes  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Romanus  III.,  surnamed  Argyrus,  a patrician,  succeeds  by  marrying 
Zoe  the  daughter  of  the  late  monarch 
Zoe,  after  prostituting  herself  to  a Paphlagonian  money-lender,  causes 
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her  husband  Romanus  to  be  poisoned,  and  afterwards  marries  her 
favourite,  who  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Michael  IV. 

The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon  begin  ..  

Zoe  adopts  for  her  son  Michael  V.,  the  trade  of  whose  father  (careening 
vessels)  had  procured  him  the  surname  of  Calaphates  ... 

Zoe  and  her  sister  Theodora  are  made  sole  empresses  by  the  populace, 
but  after  two  months  Zoe,  though  60  years  old,  takes  for  her  thiid 
husband  Constantine  X.,  who  succeeds 

The  Turks  invade  the  Roman  empire 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  Theodora  recovers  the  sovereignty, 
and,  19  months  after,  adopts,  as  her  successor,  Michael  VI.,  sur- 
named  Stratioticus 

Isaac  Commenus  I.  chosen  emperor  by  the  soldiers 

Isaac  abdicates,  and  when  his  brother  refuses  to  succeed  him,  he  appoints 
his  friend  Constantine  XI.,  surnamed  Ducas  ... 

Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  from  the  Saracens 
The  crown  of  England  is  transferred  from  the  head  of  Harold  by  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  October  the  14th,  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
duke  of  Normandy 

On  the  death  of  Ducas,  his  wife  Eudocia,  instead  of  protecting  his 
three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  usurps  the  sove- 
reignty, and  marries  Romanus  III.,  surnamed  Diogenes 
Romanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the  three  young  princes 
ascend  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Michael  Parapinaces  VII., 
Andronicus  I.,  and  Constantine  XII. 

The  general  Nicephorus  Botaniates  III.  assumes  the  purple  ... 
Doomsday-book  begun  to  be  compiled  from  a general  survey  of  the 
estates  of  England,  and  finished  in  six  years  ... 

Alexius  Commenus  I.  nephew  of  Isaac  I.  ascends  the  throne.  His 
reign  is  rendered  illustrious  by  the  pen  of  his  daughter,  the  princess 
Anna  Commena.  The  Normans,  under  Robert  of  Apulia,  invade 
the  eastern  empire  ... 

Asia  Minor  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks 
Accession  of  William  II.  to  the  English  throne 
The  first  crusade 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaders  15th  July.  The  only  learned  men  of 
this  century  were  Avicenna,  Guy  d’Arezzo,  Glaber,  Hermannus, 
hranco,  Peter  Damiani,  Michael  Celularius,  Geo.  Cedrenus, 
Berenger,  Psellus  Marianus,  Scotus,  Arzachel,  William  of  Spires, 
Suidas,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Sigebert 
Henry  I.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England 
Learning  revived  at  Cambridge  ... 

John,  or  Calojohannes,  son  of  Alexius,  succeeds  at  Constantinople 
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Order  of  Knights  Templars  instituted 
Accession  of  Stephen  to  the  English  crown 
Manuel  son  of  John  succeeds  at  Constantinople 
The  second  crusade 

The  canon  law  composed  by  Gratian,  after  24  years’  labour 
The  party  names  of  Guelfs  and  Gibbelines  begin  in  Italy 
Henry  II.  succeeds  in  England  ... 

The  Teutonic  order  begins 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks 

The  famous  council  of  Clarendon  in  England,  January  25th.  Conquest 
of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 

Dispensing  of  justice  by  circuits  first  established  in  England  ... 

Alexius  II.  succeeds  his  father  Manuel  ...  ...  ...  , 

English  laws  digested  by  Glanville 

From  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account  of  the  minority  of 
Alexius,  Andronicus  the  grandson  of  the  great  Alexius  is  named 
Guardian,  but  he  murders  Alexius,  and  ascends  the  throne 
Andronicus  is  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  Isaac  Angelus,  a descendant  of 
the  great  Alexius  by  the  female  line,  succeeds  ... 

The  third  crusade,  and  siege  of  Acre 

Richard  I.  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  England  ... 

Saladin  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  the  battle  of  Ascalon 
Alexius  Angelus  brother  of  Isaac  revolts,  and  usurps  the  sovereignty  by 
putting  out  the  eyes  ot  the  emperor  ... 

John  succeeds  to  the  English  throne.  The  learned  men  of  this  century 
were  Peter  Abelard,  Anna  Commena,  St.  Bernard,  Averroes, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Peter  Lombard,  Otho  Trisingensis,  Mai- 
monides,  Humenus,  Wernerus,  Gratian,  Jeoffry  of  Monmouth, 
Tzetzes,  Eustathius,  John  of  Salisbury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Comestor,  Peter  of  Blois,  Ranulph  Glanville, 
Roger  Hoveden,  Campanus,  William  of  Newburgh 
Constantinople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  Isaac  is  taken 
from  his  dungeon  and  replaced  on  the  throne  with  his  son  Alexius. 
This  year  is  remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade  ... 

The  father  and  son  are  murdered  by  Alexius  Mourzoufle,  and  Constanti- 
nople is  again  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  and  Venetians, 
who  elect  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  emperor  of  the  east.  In  the 
mean  time,  Theodore  Lascaris  makes  himself  emperor  of  Nice  ; 
Alexius  grandson  of  the  tyrant  Andronicus  becomes  emperor  of 
Trebizond ; and  Michael,  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  Angeli, 
founds  an  empire  in  Epirus  ... 

The  emperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  next  year  is 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry 
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Reign  and  conquests  of  the  great  Zingis  Khan  first  emperor  of  the 
Moguls  and  Tartars,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  1227 
Aristotle’s  works  imported  from  Constantinople  are  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Paris 

Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  English  barons  by  king  John  ... 

Henry  III.  succeeds  his  father  John  on  the  English  throne  ... 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  the  husband  of  Yolanda  sister  of  the  two  last 
emperors,  Baldwin  and  Henry,  is  made  emperor  by  the  Latins  ... 
Robert  son  of  Peter  Courtenay  succeeds  ... 

Theodore  Lascaris  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by  his  son-in-law 
John  Ducas  Vataces 

John  of  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  II.  son  of  Peter,  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople  ... 

The  inquisition  which  had  been  begun  1204  is  now  trusted  to  the 
Dominicans 
Baldwin  alone 
Origin  of  the  Ottomans 
The  fifth  crusade 

Astronomical  tables  composed  by  Alphonso  XI.  of  Castile  ...  ... 

Ducas  Vataces  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by  his  son  Theodore 
Lascaris  II. 

Lascaris  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Lascaris,  a minor 
Michael  Palaeologus  son  of  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  Theodore  Las- 
caris ascends  the  throne,  after  the  murder  of  the  young  prince’s 
guardian  ... 

Constantinople  is  recovered  from  the  Latins  by  the  Greek  emperors  of 
Nice 

Edward  I.  succeeds  on  the  English  throne 
The  famous  Mortmain  act  passes  in  England 

Eight  thousand  French  murdered  during  the  Sicilian  vespers,  30th  of 
March 

Wales  conquered  by  Edward  and  annexed  to  England 
Michael  Palax>logus  dies,  and  his  son  Andronicus,  who  had  already 
reigned  nine  years  conjointly  with  his  father,  ascends  the  throne. 
The  learned  men  of  this  century  are  Gervase,  Diceto,  Saxo,  Walter 
of  Coventry,  Accursius,  Anthony  of  Padua,  Alexander  Halensis, 
William  of  Paris,  Peter  de  Vignes,  Matthew  Paris,  Grosseteste, 
Albertus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  John  Joinville,  Roger 
Bacon,  Cimabuc,  Durandus,  Henry  of  Ghent,  Raymond  L illi, 
Jacob  Voragine,  Albertet,  Duns  Scotus,  Thebit 
A regular  succession  of  English  parliaments  from  this  time  ... 

The  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bithynia 

The  mariner’s  compass  invented  or  improved  by  Flavio 
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The  Swiss  cantons  begin 

Edward  II.  succeeds  to  the  English  crown 

Translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  alienation  continues  68 
years,  till  the  return  of  Gregory  XI.  ... 

Andronicus  adopts,  as  his  colleagues,  Manuel,  and  his  grandson  the 
younger  Andronicus.  Manuel  dying,  Andronicus  revolts  against 
his  grandfather,  who  abdicates 
Edward  III.  succeeds  in  England 

First  comet  observed,  whose  course  is  described  with  exactness,  in 
June  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

About  this  time  flourished  Leo  Pilatus,  a Greek  professor  at  Florence, 
Barlaam,  Petrarch,  Boccace,  and  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  where  may 
be  fixed  the  era  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy 
Andronicus  is  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Palaeologus  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  age.  John  Cantacuzene,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the 
young  prince,  assumes  the  purple.  First  passage  of  the  Turks  into 
Europe  ... 

The  knights  and  burgesses  of  parliament  first  sit  in  the  same  house 
The  battle  of  Crecy,  August  26th 

Seditions  of  Rienzi  at  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to  the  tribuneship 

Order  of  the  Garter  in  England  established  April  23rd 

The  Turks  first  enter  Europe 

Cantacuzene  abdicates  the  purple 

The  battle  of  Poictiers,  September  19th  ... 

Law  pleadings  altered  from  French  into  English  as  a favour  from 
Edward  III.  to  his  people,  in  his  50th  year 
Rise  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  to  the  throne  of  Samarcand,  and  his 
extensive  conquests  till  his  death,  after  a reign  of  35  years 
Accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  English  throne  ... 

Manuel  succeeds  his  father  J ohn  Palaeologus 

Accession  of  Henry  IV.  in  England.  The  learned  men  of  this  century 
were  Peter  Apono,  Flavio,  Dante,  Arnoldus  Villa,  Nicholas  Lyra, 
William  Occam,  Nicephoras  Gregoras,  Leontius  Pilatus,  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  Wickliff,  Froissart,  Nicholas  Flamel,  &c. 

Henry  IV.  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  V. 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  October  25th 
The  island  of  Madeira  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
Henry  VI.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England.  Constantinople  is 
besieged  by  Amurath  II.  the  Turkish  emperor  ... 

John  Pakeologus  II.  succeeds  his  father  Manuel 

Cosmo  de  Medici  recalled  from  banishment,  and  rise  of  that  family  at 
Florence  .. 

The  famous  pragmatic  sanction  settled  in  France 
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Printing  discovered  at  Mentz,  and  improved  gradually  in  22  years 

Constantine,  one  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  ascends  the  throne  after  his 
brother  John 

Mahomet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks  besieges  and  takes  Constantinople 
on  the  29th  of  May.  Fall  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  captivity  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  families  of  the 
Commeni  and  Palceologi.  About  this  time  the  House  of  York  in 
England  began  to  aspire  to  the  crown,  and,  by  their  ambitious 
views,  to  deluge  the  whole  kingdom  in  blood.  The  learned  men 
of  the  15th  century  were  Chaucer,  Leonard  Aretin,  John  Huss, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  Poggio,  Flavius  Blondus,  Theodore  Gaza,  Frank 
Philelphus,  Geo.  Trapezuntius,  Gemistus  Pletho,  Laurentius  Valla, 
Ulugh  Beigh,  John  Guttemberg,  John  Faustus,  Peter  Schoeffer, 
Wesselus,  Peurbachius,  A2neas  Sylvius,  Bessarion,  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  Argyropulus,  Regiomontanus,  Platina,  Agricola,  Pontanus, 
Fieinus,  Lascaris,  Tiphemas,  Annius  of  Viterbo,  Merula,  Savon- 
arola, Picus,  Politian,  Hermolaus,  Grocyn,  Mantuanus,  John  Colet, 
Reuchlin,  Lynacre,  Alexander  ab  Alexandra,  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
dyles,  &c. 
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A BA  and  Abse,  a town  of  Phocis,  famous  for 
**  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Abaius.  The 
inhabitants,  called  Abantes,  were  of  Thracian  origin. 
After  the  ruin  of  their  country  by  Xerxes,  they 
migrated  to  Euboea,  which  from  them  was  called 
Abantis.  Some  of  them  passed  afterwards  from 
Euboea  into  Ionia.  Herodot ■ 8,  c.  33. — Paus.  10, 

c.  55. — A city  of  Caria. Another  of  Arabia  Felix. 

A mountain  near  Smyrna.  P/in.  5,  c.  24. — 

Strab.  10. 

Abacene,  a country  of  Sicily  near  Messana. 
Diod.  14. 

AbAlus,  an  island  in  the  German  ocean,  where, 
as  the  ancients  supposed,  the  amber  dropped  from 
the  trees.  If  a man  was  drowned  there,  and  his 
body  never  appeared  above  the  water,  propitiatory 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  his  manes  during  a hun- 
dred years.  Plin.  37,  c.  2. 

Abana,  a place  of  Capua.  Cic.  contra  Rull. 

Abantes,  a warlike  people  of  Peloponnesus, 
who  built  a town  in  Phocis  called  Aba,  after  their 
leader  Abas,  whence  also  their  name  originated. 
They  afterwards  went  to  Euboea.  Vid.  Abantis. 
Hirodot.  1,  c.  146. 

Abantias  and  Abanti&des,  a patronymic 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Abas  king  of  Argos, 
such  as  Acrisius,  Danae,  Perseus,  Atalanta,  &c. 
Ovid. 

Abantldas,  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
after  he  had  murdered  Clinias  the  father  of  Aratus. 
He  was  himself  soon  after  assassinated,  B.C.  251. 
Pint,  in  A rat. 

Abantis,  or  Abantias,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  island  of  Euboea,  received  from  the  Abantes, 

who  settled  in  it  from  Phocis.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Also  a country  of  Epirus.  Paus.  5,  c.  22. 

Abarbarea,  one  of  the  Naiades,  mother  of 
yEsepus  and  Pedasus  by  Bucolion,  Laomedon's 
eldest  son.  fiorner.  II.  6,  v.  23. 

Abarimon,  a country  of  Scythia,  near  mount 
Imaus.  The  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  their 
toes  behind  their  heels,  and  to  breathe  no  air  but 
that  of  their  native  country.  Plin.  7,  c.  2. 

Ab&ris,  a man  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid. 

Met.  5,  v.  86. A Rutulian  killed  by  Euryalus. 

Virg.  FEn.  9,  v.  34^. A Scythian,  son  of 

Seuthes,  m the  age  of  Croesus,  or  the  Trojan  war, 
who  received  a flying  arrow  from  Apollo,  with  which 
he  gave  oracles,  and  transported  himself  wherever  he 
pleased.  He  is  said  to  have  returned  to  the  Hyper- 
borean countries  from  Athens  without  eating,  and 

to  have  made  the  Trojan  Palladium  with  the  bones 
of  Pelops.  Some  suppose  that  he  wrote  treatises  in 
Greek  ; and  it  is  reported,  that  there  is  a Greek 
manuscript  of  his  epistles  to  Phalaris,  in  the  library 
of  Augsburg.  But  there  were  probably  two  per- 
sons of  that  name.  Herodot.  4,  c.  36.  —S trab.  7. — 
Paus.  3,  c.  33. 

Abarus,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidiously 
deserted  Crassus  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia. 
Appian  in  Parth. — He  is  called  Mezeres  by  FI  or. 
3,  c.  11,  and  Ariamnes  by  Pint,  in  Crass. 

Abas,  a mountain  in  Syria,  where  the  Eu- 
phrates rises. A river  of  Armenia  Major, 

where  Pompey  routed  the  Albani.  Plut.  in  Pomp. 

A son  of  Metanira,  or  Melaninia,  changed 

into  a lizard  for  laughing  at  Ceres.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 

fab.  7. The  11th  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Belus, 

some  say  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  was 
famous  for  his  genius  and  valour.  He  was  father 
to  Prcetus  and  Acrisius,  by  Ocalea,  and  built  Abae. 
He  reigned  23  years,  B.C.  1384.  Paus.  2,  c.  16. 

1.  10,  c.  35. — Hygin.  170,  &c. — Apollod.  2,  c.  2. 

One  of  .Eneas’s  companions,  killed  in  Italy.  V irg. 

sEn.  10,  v.  170. Another  lost  in  the  storm 

which  drove  /Eneas  to  Carthage.  Virg.  FEn.  1, 

v.  125. A Latian  chief,  who  assisted  /Eneas 

against  Turnus,  and  was  killed  by  Lausus.  V irg 

FEn.  10,  v.  170,  &c. A Greek,  son  of  Eury- 

damus,  killed  by  /Eneas  during  the  Trojan  war. 

V irg.  FEn.  3,  v.  286. — Hunter.  II.  5,  v.  150. 

A centaur,  famous  for  his  skill  In  hunting.  Ovid. 

Met.  12,  v.  306. A soothsayer,  to  whom  the 

Spartans  erected  a statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 

for  his  services  to  Lysander.  Paus.  10,  c.  9. 

A son  of  Neptune.  Hygin.  fab.  137. A sophist 

who  wrote  two  treatises,  one  on  history,  the  other 
on  rhetoric.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  un- 
known.  A man  who  wrote  an  account  of  Troy. 

He  is  quoted  by  Servius  in  Virg.  Ain.  9. 

Abasa,  an  island  in  the  Red  sea,  near  .Ethio- 
pia. Paus.  6,  c.  26. 

Abasitis,  a part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.  Strab. 

Abassena,  or  Abassinia.  Vid.  Abyssinia. 

Abassus,  a town  of  Phrygia.  Liv.  38,  c.  15. 

Abastor,  one  of  Pluto's  horses. 

Ab&tos,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Memphis  in 
Egypt,  abounding  with  flax  and  papyrus.  Osiris 
was  buried  there.  Lucan.  10,  v.  323. 

Abdalonlmus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
kings  of  Sidon,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain  himself,  he 
worked  in  a garden.  When  Alexander  took  Sidon, 
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he  made  him  king,  in  the  room  of  Strato  the  de- 
posed monarch,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  on 
account  of  the  great  disinterestedness  of  his  con- 
duct. Justin,  ii,  c.  io. — Curt.  4,  c.  1. — Diod.  17. 

Abdera,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  built  by 

the  Carthaginians.  Strab.  3. A maritime  city 

of  Thrace,  built  by  Hercules,  in  memory  of  Ab- 
derus,  one  of  his  favourites.  The  Clazomenians  and 
Teians  beautified  it.  Some  suppose  that  Abdera 
the  sister  of  Diomedes  built  it.  The  air  was  so 
unwholesome,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  a sluggish 
disposition,  that  stupidity  was  commonly  called 
Abderitica  mens.  It  gave  birth,  however,  to 
Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchus,  and  Heca- 
txus.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  4,  ep.  16. — 
Herodot.  1,  c.  186. — Mart.  10,  ep.  25. 

Abderia,  a town  of  Spain.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Abderltes,  a people  of  Paeonia,  obliged  to 
leave  their  country  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  rats  and  frogs  which  infested  it.  Justin.  15,  c.  2. 

Abderus,  a man  of  Opus  in  Locris,  arm- 
bearer  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of 
Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had  entrusted  to  his  care 
when  going  to  war  against  the  Bistones.  Hercules 
built  a city,  which,  in  honour  of  his  friend,  he  called 
Abdera.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. — Philostrat.  2,  c.  25. 

AbeStae,  a people  of  Achaia,  probably  :he  in- 
habitants of  Abia.  Pans.  4,  c.  30. — Plin.  4,  • 6. 

Abella,  a town  of  Campania,  whose  inhabitants 
were  called  Abellani.  Its  nuts,  called  avellana,  and 
also  its  apples,  were  famous.  Virg.  ALn.  7,  v.  740. 
— Justin.  20,  c.  5 .—Sil.  8,  v.  544. 

Abelux,  a noble  of  Saguntum,  who  favoured 
the  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage.  Liv. 
22,  c.  22. 

Abenda,  a town  of  Caria,  whose  inhabitants 
were  the  first  who  raised  temples  to  the  city  of 
Rome.  Liv.  45,  c.  6. 

Abia,  formerly  Ire,  a maritime  town  of  Mes- 
senia,  one  of  the  seven  cities  promised  to  Achilles 
by  Agamemnon.  It  is  called  after  Abia,  daughter 
of  Hercules  and  nurse  of  Hyllus.  Paus.  4,  c.  30. — 
Strab.  8. — Homer.  II.  9,  v.  292. 

Abii,  a nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace. 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  celibacy,  and 
enemies  to  war.  Homer.  II.  13,  v.  6.  — According  to 
Curt.  7,  c.  6,  they  surrendered  to  Alexander,  after 
they  had  been  independent  since  the  reign  of 
Cyrus. 

Ablla,  or  Abyla,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite  mountain 
called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  only  eighteen 
miles  distant.  These  two  mountains  are  called  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  were  said  formerly  to  be 
united,  till  the  hero  separated  them,  and  made  a 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  seas.  Strab.  3. — Mela,  1,  c.  5.  1.  2,  c.  6. — 
Plin.  3. 

Abis&res,  an  Indian  prince,  who  offered  to 
surrender  to  Alexander.  Curt.  8,  c.  12. 

AbisSris,  a country  beyond  the  Hydaspes  in 
India.  Arrian. 

Abisontes,  some  inhabitants  of  the  Alps. 
'll  in.  3,  c.  20. 

Abletes,  a people  near  Troy.  Strab. 

Abnoba,  a mountain  of  Germany.  Tacit.  G.  1. 

Abobrlca  a town  of  Lusitania.  Plin.  4,  c. 
20. Another  in  Spain. 

AbCBCrltus,  a Boeotian  general,  killed  with  a 
thousand  men,  in  a battle  at  Chxronea,  against  the 
jEtolians.  Plut.  in  A rat. 

Abolani,  a people  of  Latium,  near  Alba.  Plin. 
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Abolus,  a river  of  Sicily.  Plut.  in  Timol. 

Aboniteichos,  a town  of  Galatia.  Arrian 

in  Peripl._ 

Aboraca  a town  of  Sarmatia. 

Aborigines  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy; 
or,  according  to  others,  a nation  conducted  by 
Saturn  into  Latium,  where  they  taught  the  use  of 
letters  to  Evander  the  king  of  the  country.  Their 
posterity  was  called  Latini,  from  Latinus,  one  of 
their  kings.  They  assisted  Eneas  against  Tumus. 
Rome  was  built  in  their  country. — The  word  signi- 
fies -without  origin,  or  whose  origin  is  not  known, 
and  is  generally  applied  to  the  original  inhabitants 
of  any  country.  Liv.  1,  c.  1,  &c. — Dionys.  Hal.  1, 
c.  10. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Strab.  5. 

Aborras,  a river  of  Mesopotamia.  Strab.  16. 

Abradates,  a king  of  Susa,  who,  when  his 
wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus, 
and  humanely  treated,  surrendered  himself  and  his 
troops  to  the  conqueror.  He  was  killed  in  the  first 
battle  he  undertook  in  the  cause  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
wife  stabbed  herself  on  his  corpse.  Cyrus  raised  a 
monument  on  their  tomb.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  5,  6,  &C. 

Abrentius,  was  made  governor  of  Tarentum 
by  Annibal.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the  enemy 
to  gain  the  favours  of  a beautiful  woman,  whose 
brother  was  in  the  Roman  army.  Poly  an.  8. 

AbrocSmas,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece.  He  was 
killed  at  Thermopylae.  Herodot.  7,  c.  224. — Plut. 
in  Cleom. 

Abrodiaetus,  a name  given  to  Parrhasius  the 
painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  manner  of  his 
living.  Vid.  Parrhasius. 

Abron,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  some  treatises 
on  the  eligiou-  festivals  anc  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks.  Only  the  titles  of  his  works  are  preserved. 

Suidas. A grammarian  of  Rhodes,  who  taught 

rhetoric  at  Rome. Another  who  wrote  a treatise 

on  Theocritus. A Spartan,  son  of  Lycurgus  the 

orator. — Plut.  in  10.  Or  at. A native  of  Argos, 

famous  for  his  debauchery. 

AbronitlS  Silo,  a Latin  poet  in  the  Augusta* 
age.  He  wrote  some  fables.  Senec. 

Abronycus,  an  Athenian,  very  serviceable  to 
Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta. — Thucyd.  1, 
c.  91. — Herodot.  8,  c.  21. 

AbrSta,  the  wifeot  Nisus,  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Egeus.  As  a monument  to  her  chastity, 
Nisus,  after  her  death,  ordereo  the  garments  which 
she  wore  to  become  the  models  of  fashion  in 
Megara.  Plut.  Quasi.  Grac 

Abrotonum,  the  mother  of  Themistocles 
Plut.  in  Them. — “A  town  of  Africa,  near  the 

Syrtes.  Plin.  5,  c.  4. A harlot  of  Thrace.  Plut. 

in  A rat. 

Abrus,  a city  of  the  Sapaei.  Paus.  7,  c.  10. 

Abrypblis,  an  ally  of  Rome,  driven  from  his 
possessions  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia. 
Liv.  42,  c.  13  & 41. 

Abseils,  a giant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra. 
Hygin.  praf.  fab. 

Absinthli,  a people  on  the  coasts  of  Pontu*, 
where  there  is  also  a mountain  of  the  same  name. 
Herodot.  6,  C.  34. 

AbsSrus,  Absyrtis,  Absyrtides,  islands 
in  the  Adriatic,  or  near  Istria,  where  Absyrtus  was 
killed,  whence  their  name.  Strab.  7. — Apollod.  1, 
c.  9. — Lucan.  3,  v.  190.  _ , 

Absyrtos,  a river  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea, 
near  which  Absyrtus  was  murdered.  Lucan.  3,  v. 
190. 

Absyrtus,  a son  ot  Eetes  king  of  Colchis,  and 
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Hypsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  she  fled  away  with 
Jason,  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and  strewed  his  limbs 
in  her  father’s  way,  to  stop  his^  pursuit.  Some  say 
that  she  murdered  him  in  Colchis,  others,  near 
1 stria.  It  is  said  by  others,  that  he  was  not  mur- 
dered, but  that  he  arrived  safe  in  lllyricum.  The 
place  where  he  was  killed  has  been  called  Tomos, 
and  the  river  adjoining  to  it  Absyrtos.  Lucan.  3, 
v.  190. — Strab.  7. — Hygin.  Jab.-? 3. — Apollod.  1,  c. 
9 .—Flacc.  8,  v.  261.— Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  9.— Cic.de 
Nat.  D.  3.  c.  19 .—Plin.  3,  c.  21  & 26. 

Abulltes,  governor  of  Susa,  betrayed  his  trust 
to  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  with  a province. 
Curt.  5,  c.  2. — Diod.  17. 

Abydenus,  a disciple  of  Aristotle,  too  much 
indulged  by  his  master.  He  w rote  some  historical 
treatises  on  Cyprus,  Delos,  Arabia,  and  Assyria. 
Phil.  Jud. — Joseph,  contr.  Ap. 

Abydos,  a town  of  Egypt,  where  was  the 
famous  temple  of  Osiris.  Pint,  de  lsid.  dr*  Osir. 

A city  of  Asia,  opposite  Sestos  in  Europe,  with 

which,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  Hellespont,  it 
seemed,  to  those  who  approach  it  by  sea,  to  form 
only  one  town.  It  was  built  by  the  Milesians,  by 
permission  of  king  Gyges.  It  is  famous  for  the 
amours  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  built  there  across  the  Helles- 
pont. The  inhabitants,  being  besieged  by  Philip 
the  father  of  Perseus,  devoted  themselves  to  death 
with  their  families,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Liv.  31,  c.  18. — Lucan.  2,  v.  674. — 
Justin.  2,  c.  13. — Musceus  in  Her.  Leatid. — 
Flacc.  1,  v.  285. 

Abyla.  Vid.  Abila. 

Abylon,  a city  of  Egypt. 

Abyssinia,  a large  kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
Upper  /Ethiopia,  where  the  Nile  takes  its  rise.  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  of  Arabian  origin,  and 
were  little  known  to  the  ancients. 

Acacallis,  a nymph,  mother  of  Philander  and 
Phylacis  by  Apollo.  These  children  were  exposed 
to  the  wild  beasts  in  Crete  ; but  a goat  gave  them 
her  milk,  and  preserved  their  life.  Paus.  10,  c.  16. 

A daughter  of  Minos,  mother  of  Cydon  by 

Mercury,  and  of  Amphithemis  by  Apollo.  Paus. 
8,  c.  53.— -Apollon . 4,  v.  1493. 

Acacesium,  a town  of  Arcadia,  built  by 
Acacus  son  of  Lycaon.  Mercury,  surnamed  Aca- 
cesius,  because  brought  up  by  Acacus  as  his  foster- 
father,  was  worshipped  there.  Paus.  8,  c.  3,  36,  &c. 

Acacius,  a rhetorician  in  the  age  of  the  emperor 
Julian. 

Academia,  a place  near  Athens  surrounded 
with  high  trees,  and  adorned  with  spacious  covered 
walks,  belonging  to  Academus,  from  whom  the 
name  is  derived.  Some  derive  the  word  from  exar 
innos,  removed  Jrom  the  people.  Here  Plato 
opened  his  school  of  philosophy,  and  from  this, 
every  place  sacred  to  learning  has  ever  since  been 
called  Academia.  To  exclude  from  it  profaneness 
and  dissipation,  it  was  even  forbidden  to  laugh 
there.  It  was  called  Academia  veins,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  second  Academy,  founded  by  Arcesilaus, 
who  made-  some  few  alterations  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  from  the  third  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Carneades.  Cic.  de  Div.  i,c.  3. — Diog.  3. 
—/Elian  V.  //.  3>  c.  35. 

Academus,  an  Athenian,  who  discovered  to 
Castor  and  Pollux  where  Theseus  had  concealed 
their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  amply  rewarded 
him.  Pl„t.  in  Thes. 

. Acalandrus,  or  Acalyndrus,  a river  fall- 
ing into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  Plin.  3,  c.  xx. 


Acalle,  a daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

Acamarchis,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Ac&mas,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  went 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Trojans 
after  her  elopement  from  Menelaus.  In  his  embassy 
he  had  a son  called  Munitus,  by  Laodice  the 
daughter  of  Priam.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  afterwards  built  the  town  of 
Acamantium  in  Phrygia,  and  on  his  return  to 
Greece  called  a tribe  after  his  own  name  at  Athens. 

Paus.  10,  c.  26. — Q.  Calab.  12. — Hygin.  108. A 

son  of  Antenor  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  n, 

v.  60,  &c. A Thracian  auxiliary  of  Priam  in  the 

Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  11. 

Acampsis,  a river  of  Colchis.  Arrian. 

Acantb.a,  a nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Acan.th.us,  a town  near  mount  Athos,  belong- 
ing to  Macedonia,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Thrace.  It  was  founded  by  a colony  from  Andros. 

Thucyd.  4,  c.  84. — Mela,  2,  c.  2. Another  in 

Egypt  near  the  Nile,  called  also  Dulopolis.  Plin. 
5,  c.  28. An  island  mentioned  by  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Ac&ra,  a town  of  Pannonia. Another  in 

Italy. 

Acaria,  a fountain  of  Corinth,  where  Iolas  cut 
off  the  head  of  Eurystheus.  Strab.  8. 

Acarnania,  anciently  Curetis,  a country  of 
Epirus,  at  the  north  of  the  Ionian  sea,  divided 
from  /Etolia  by  the  Achelous.  The  inhabitants 
reckoned  only  six  months  in  the  year  ; they  were 
luxurious,  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  so  that  porcus 
A camas  became  proverbial.  Their  horses  were 
famous.  It  received  its  name  from  Acarnas.  Plin. 
2,  c.  90. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  7 & 9. — Paus.  8, 
c.  24. — Lucian  in  Dial.  Meretr. 

Acarnas  and  Amphoterus,  sons  of  Ale. 
mseon  and  Callirhoe.  Alcmaion  being  murdered 
by  the  brothers  of  Alphesiboea  his  former  wife, 
Callirhoe  obtained  from  Jupiter,  that  her  children, 
who  were  still  in  the  cradle,  might,  by  a super- 
natural power,  suddenly  grow  up  to  punish  their 
father’s  murderers.  This  was  granted.  Vid.  Alc- 
inaeon.  Paus.  8,  c.  24. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  10. 

Acarnas  and  Acarnan,  a stony  mountain 
of  Attica.  Settee,  in  Hippol.  v.  20. 

Acasta,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
v.  356. 

Acastus,  son  of  Pelias  king  of  Thessaly  by 
Anaxibia,  married  Astydamia  or  Hippolyte,  who 
fell  in  love  with  Peleus  son  of  Abacus,  when  in 
banishment  at  her  husband’s  court.  Peleus,  reject- 
ing the  addresses  of  Hippolyte,  was  accused  before 
Acastus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  and  soon  after, 
at  a chase,  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  Vulcan,  by 
order  of  Jupiter,  delivered  Peleus,  who  returned 
to  Thessaly,  and  put  to  death  Acastus  and  his  wife. 
V id.  Peleus  and  Astydamia.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  306, 

Heroid.  13,  v.  25. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  &c. The 

second  archon  at  Athens. 

Acathantus,  a bay  in  the  Red  sea. — Strab.  16. 

Acca  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus 
shepherd  of  king  Numitor’s  flocks,  who  brought 
up  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been  exposed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  From  her  wantonness,  she 
was  called  Lupa,  prostitute,  whence  the  fable  that 
Romulus  was  suckled  by  a she-wolf.  Dionys.  Hal. 

i,  c.  18. — Liv.  1,  c.  4. — Aul.  Cell.  6,  c.  7. The 

Romans  yearly  celebrated  certain  festivals  [Vid. 
Laurentalia]  in  honour  of  another  prostitute  of  the 
same  name,  which  arose  from  this  circumstance : 
the  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  one  day 
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playing  at  dice,  made  the  god  one  of  the  number, 
on  condition  that  if  Hercules  was  defeated,  he 
should  make  him  a present,  but  if  he  conquered  he 
should  be  entertained  with  an  elegant  feast,  and 
share  his  bed  with  a beautiful  female.  Hercules 
was  victorious,  and  accordingly  Acca  was  conducted 
to  the  bed  of  Hercules,  who  in  reality  came  to  see 
her,  and  told  her  in  the  morning  to  go  into  the 
streets,  and  salute  with  a kiss  the  first  man  she 
met.  This  was  Tarrutius,  an  old  unmarried  man, 
who,  not  displeased  with  Acca’s  liberty,  loved  her, 
and  made  her  the  heiress  of  all  his  possessions. 
These,  at  her  death,  she  gave  to  the  Roman  people, 
whence  the  honours  paid  to  her  memory.  Pint. 
Quasi.  Rom.  in  Romul. A companion  of  Ca- 

milla. Virg.  Ain.  n,  v.  820. 

Aceia,  or  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  years  B. C.  JJio. — Suet,  in  Aug.  4. 

Variola,  an  illustrious  female,  whose  cause  was 

eloquently  pleaded  by  Pliny.  P/in.  6,  ep.  33. 

Acclla,  a town  of  Sicily.  Liv.  24,  c.  35. 

Li.  Accius,  a Roman  tragic  poet,  whose  rough- 
ness of  style  Quintilian  has  imputed  to  the  un- 
polished age  in  which  he  lived.  He  translated 
some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  but  of  his 
numerous  pieces  only  some  of  the  names  are  known ; 
and  among  these  his  Nuptia;,  Mercator,  Neo- 
ptolemus,  Phoenice,  Medea,  Atreus,  &c.  The  great 
marks  of  honour  which  he  received  at  Rome  may 
be  collected  from  this  circumstance  : that  a man 
was  severely  reprimanded  by  a magistrate  for  men- 
tioning his  name  without  reverence.  Some  few  of 
his  verses  are  preserved  in  Cicero  and  in  other 
writers.  He  died  about  180  years  B.C.  Horat.  2, 
ep.  1,  v.  56.—  Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  15,  va-*  9. — Quintil. 
10,  c.  1. — Cic.  ad  Att.  in.  Br.  de  Ora/.  3,  c.  16. 

A famous  orator  of  Pisaurum  in  Cicero’s  age. 

Labeo,  a foolish  poet  mentioned  Pers.  1,  v.  50. 

Tullius,  a prince  of  the  Volsci,  very  inimical  to 

the  Romans.  Coriolanus,  when  banished  by  his 
countrymen,  fled  to  him,  and  led  his  armies  against 
Rome.  Liv.  2,  c.  37. — Pint,  in  Coriol. 

Acco,  a general  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul.  Cees. 

bell.  Gall.  6,  c.  4 & 44. An  old  woman  who  fell 

mad  on  seeing  her  deformity  in  a looking-glass. 
Hesych. 

Accua,  a town  in  Italy.  Liv.  24,  c.  20. 

Ace,  a town  in  Phoenicia,  called  also  Ptolemais, 

now  Acre.  C.  Nep.  in  Datum,  c.  5. A place  of 

Arcadia  near  Megalopolis,  where  Orestes  was  cured 
from  the  persecution  of  the  furies,  who  had  a temple 
there.  Pans.  8,  v.  34. 

Aceratus,  a soothsayer,  who  remained  alone 
at  Delphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerxes  frightened 
away  the  inhabitants.  Herodot.  8,  c.  37. 

Acerbas,  a priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who 
married  Dido.  Vid.  Sichaeus.  Justin.  18,  c.  4. 

Acerina,  a colony  of  the  Brutii  in  Magna 
Graecia,  taken  by  Alexander  of  Epirus.  Liv.  8, 
c.  24. 

Acerree,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  near 
the  river  Clanius.  It  still  subsists  ; and  the  fre- 
quent inundations  from  the  river  which  terrified  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  are  bow  prevented  by  the  large 
drains  dug  there.  V irg.  G.  2,  v.  225.  —Liv.  8, 
c.  17. 

AcersecSmes,  a surname  of  Apollo,  which 
signifies  unshorn.  Juv  8,  v.  128. 

Aces,  a river  of  Asia.  Herodot.  3,  c.  117. 

Acesia,  part  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  which 
received  this  name  from  Phiiocteies,  whose  wound  I 
\vas  cured  (here.  Philosp.  I 


Aceslnes,  a river  of  Sicily.  Thucy  d.  4,  c.  25. 

Acesmus,  or  Aceslnes,  a river  of  Persia 
falling  into  the  Indus.  Its  banks  produce  reeds  of 
such  an  uncommon  size,  that  a piece  of  them,  par- 
ticularly between  two  knots,  can  serve  as  a boat  to 
cross  the  water.  Justin.  12,  c.  9 .—Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Acesius,  a surname  of  Apollo,  in  Elis  and 
Attica,  as  god  of  medicine.  Pans.  6,  c.  24. 

Acesta,  a town  of  Sicily,  called  after  king 
Acestes,  and  known  also  by  the  name  of  Segesta. 
It  was  built  by  ./Eneas,  who  left  there  part  of  his 
crew,  as  he  was  going  to  Italy.  V irg.  Ain.  5,  v. 
746,  & c. 

Acestes,  son  of  Crinisus  and  Egesta,  was  king 
of  the  country  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily.  He  as- 
sisted Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  kindly  enter- 
tained /Eneas  during  his  voyage,  and  helped  him 
to  bury  his  father  on  mount  Eryx.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this,  ./Eneas  built  a city  there  called  Acesta, 
from  Acestes.  Virg.  Alin.  5,  v.  746. 

Acestium,  a woman  who  saw  all  her  relations 
invested  with  the  sacred  office  of  torch-bearer  in 
the  festivals  of  Ceres.  Pans.  1,  c.  37. 

Acestodorus,  a Greek  historian,  who  men- 
tions the  review  which  Xerxes  made  of  his  forces 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Pint,  in  Tkeniist. 

A-cestorldes  an  Athenian  archon. A Cor- 

inthian, governor  of  Syracuse.  Diod.  19. 

Acetes,  one  of  Evander's  attendants.  Virg. 
Ain.  11  v.  30. 

Achab^tos,  a lofty  mountain  in  Rhodes, 
where  Jupiter  had  a temple. 

Achsea,  a surname  of  Pallas,  whose  temple  in 
Daunia  was  defended  by  dogs  which  fawned  upon 
the  Greeks,  but  fiercely  attacked  all  other  persons. 

Anstot.  de  Mirab. Ceres  was  called  Achsea, 

from  her  lamentatio?is  [axed)  at  the  loss  of  Proser- 
pine. Plut.  in  Isid.  &>  Osir. 

Achaei,  the  descendants  of  Achaeus,  at  first  in- 
habited the  country  near  Argos,  but  being  driven 
by  the  Heraclidae,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
they  retired  among  the  Ionians,  whose  12  cities 
they  seized  and  kept.  The  names  of  these  cities 
are  Pellene,  zEgira,  /Eges,  Bura,  Tritaea,  yEgion, 
Rhypse,  Olenos,  Helice,  Patrse,  Dyme,  and  Pharae. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  three  last  began  a famous 
confederacy,  284  years  B.C.,  which  continued  for- 
midable upwards  of  130  years,  under  the  name  of 
the  Ackeean  league , and  was  most  illustrious  whilst 
supported  by  the  splendid  virtues  and  abilities  of 
Aratus  and  Philopoemen.  Their  arms  were  di- 
rected against  the  zEtolians  for  three  years,  with 
the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  they  grew 
powerful  by  the  accession  of  neighbouring  states, 
and  freed  their  country  from  foreign  s'avery,  till  at 
last  they  were  attacked  by  the  Romans,  and,  after 
one  year’s  hostilities,  the  Achaean  league  was 
totally  destroyed,  B.  C.  147.  The  Achaeans  ex- 
tended the  borders  of  their  country  by  conquest 
and  even  planted  colonies  in  Magna  Graecia.—— 
The  name  of  Acluei  is  generally  applied  to  all 
the  Greeks,  indiscriminately,  by  the  poets.  Vid. 
Achaia.  Herodot.  1,  c.  145.  1.  8,  c 36. — S/at. 
Theb  2,  v.  164. — Polyb. — Liv.  1.  27,  32,  &c. — 
Plut.  in  Philop. — Plin.  4,  c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v. 

605. — Pans  7,  c.  1,  &c. Also  a people  of  Asia 

on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine.  Ovid,  de  Pont.  4, 
el.  10,  v.  27. 

Achseium,  a place  of  Troas,  opposite  Tene- 
dos.  Strab.  8. 

AcheemSnes,  a king  of  Persia,  among  the 
progenitors  of  Cyrus  the  Great  ; whose  descend- 
ants were  called  Achfcmt-nides,  and  formed  a 
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separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which  the  kings  were 
members.  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  on  his  death- 
bed, charged  his  nobles,  and  particularly  the 
Achtemenides,  not  to  suffer  the  Medes  to  recover 
their  former  power,  and  abolish  the  empire  of 
Persia.  Herodot.  i,  c.  125.  1.  3,  c.  65.  1.  7,  c.  1.— 
t/onit.  2,  od.  12,  v.  21. A Persian,  made  gover- 

nor of  Egypt  by  Xerxes,  B.C.  484. 

Achsemenia,  part  of  Persia,  called  after 
Acluemenes.  Hence  Achiemenius.  Horat.  Epod. 
13,  V.  12. 

Acheemenldes,  a native  of  Ithaca,  son  of 
Adramastus,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
abandoned  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  /Eneas,  on 
his  voyage  to  Italy,  found  him.  Virg.  sEn.  3,  v. 
624. — Ovid.  lb.  417. 

Acheeorum  littus,  a harbour  in  Cyprus. 
Strab. In  Troas, in  /Eolia, in  Pelopon- 
nesus,  on  the  Euxine.  Paus.  4,  c.  34. 

Acheeorum  statio,  a place  on  the  coast  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Polyxena  was 
sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  Achilles,  and  where 
Hecuba  killed  Polymnestor,  who  had  murdered 
her  son  Polydorus. 

Acheeus,  a king  of  Lydia,  hung  by  his  sub- 
jects for  his  extortion.  Ovid,  in  lb. A son  of 

Authus  of  Thessaly.  He  fled,  after  the  accidental 
murder  of  a man,  to  Peloponnesus ; where  the  in- 
habitants were  called  from  him,  Achsei.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Thessaly.  Strab.  8. — Paus.  7, 

c.  1. A tragic  poet  of  Eretria,  who  wrote  43 

tragedies,  of  which  some  of  the  titles  are  preserved, 
such  as  Adrastus,  Linus,  Cycnus,  Eumenides, 
Philoctetes,  Pinthous,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  &c.  ; of 
these  only  one  obtained  the  prize.  He  lived  some 

time  after  Sophocles. Another  of  Syracuse, 

author  of  10  tragedies. A river  which  falls  into 

the  Euxine.  Arrian,  in  Peri pi. A relation  of 

Antiochus  the  Great,  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
king’s  provinces  beyond  Taurus.  He  aspired  to 
sovereign  power,  which  he  disputed  for  eight  years 
with  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  betrayed  by  a 
Cretan.  His  limbs  were  cut  off,  and  his  body, 
sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  was  exposed  on  a 
gibbet.  Polyb.  8. 

Achaia,  called  also  Hellas,  a country  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus at  the  north  of  Elis  on  the  bay  of  Corinth, 
which  is  now  part  of  Livadia.  It  was  originally 
called  /Egialus  (shore)  from  its  situation.  The 
Ionians  called  it  Ionia,  when  they  settled  there; 
and  it  received  the  name  of  Achaia,  from  the 
Achaei,  who  dispossessed  the  Ionians.  Vid.  Achaei. 

A small  part  of  Phthiotis  was  also  called 

Achaia,  of  which  Alos  was  the  capital. 

Achaicum  bellum.  Vid.  Achaei. 

Achara,  a town  near  Sardis.  Strab.  14. 

Acharenses,  a people  of  Sicily  near  Syracuse. 
Cic.  in  Ver.  3. 

Acharnse,  a village  of  Attica.  Thucyd.  2, 

c.  10. 

Achates,  a friend  of  ./Eneas,  whose  fidelity  was 
so  exemplary  that  f idus  Achates  became  a proverb. 
' trX-  1,  v 316. A river  of  Sicily. 

Achgloldes,  a patronymic  given  to  the  Sirens 
as  daughters  ot  Achelous  Ovid.  Met.  5,  /ah.  15. 

Achelorium,  a river  of  Thessaly.  Po/yan.  8. 

AchelOus,  the  son  of  Oceanus  or  Sol  by  Terra 
or  lethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Epirus.  As  one  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Deja- 
nira  daughter  of  CEneus  he  entered  the  lists  against 
Hercule«  and  lieing  inferior,  changed  himself  into 
aserpent  and  afterwards  into  an  ox.  Hercules  broke 
off  one  of  his  horns,  and  Achelous  being  defeated,  re- 


tired in  disgrace  into  his  bed  of  waters.  The  broken 
horn  was  taken  up  by  the  nymphs,  and  filled  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  after  it  had  for  some  time 
adorned  the  hand  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  presented 
to  the  goddess  of  plenty.  Some  say  that  he  was 
changed  into  a river  after  the  victory  o(  Hercules. 
This  river  is  in  Epirus,  and  rises  in  mount  Pindus, 
and  after  dividing  Acarnania  from  /Etolia,  falls  into 
the  Ionian  sea.  The  sand  and  mud  which  it  carries 
down,  have  formed  some  islands  at  its  mouth.  This 
river  is  said  by  some  to  have  sprung  from  the 
earth  after  the  deluge.  Herodot.  2,  c.  10.—  Strab.  10. 
— -Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  5. 1.  9,  fab.  1.  Amor.  3,  el.  6, 
v.  35. — Apollod.  i,  c.  3 & 7.  1.  2,  c.  7. — Hygin. 

prof.  fab. A river  of  Arcadia  falling  into  the 

Alpheus.- Another  flowing  from  mount  Sipylus. 

Paus.  8,  c.  38. 

Ach.erd.us,  a tribe  of  Attica;  hence  Acker- 
dusius,  in  Demosth. 

Acherimi,  a people  of  Sicily.  Cic.  3,  in  Verr. 

Achgron,  a river  of  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus,  fall- 
ing into  the  bay  of  Ambracia.  Homer  called  it,  from 
the  dead  appearance  of  its  waters,  one  of  the  rivers 
of  hell,  and  the  fable  has  been  adopted  by  all  succeed- 
ing poets,  who  make  the  god  of  the  stream  to  be  the 
son  of  Ceres  without  a lather,  and  say  that  he  con- 
cealed himself  in  hell  for  fear  of  the  Titans,  and  was 
changed  into  a bitter  stream,  over  which  the  souls 
of  the  dead  are  at  first  conveyed.  It  receives,  say 
they,  the  souls  of  the  dead,  because  a deadly  languor 
seizes  them  at  the  hour  of  dissolution.  Some  make 
him  son  of  Titan,  and  suppose  that  he  was  plunged 
into  hell  by  Jupiter,  for  supplying  the  Titans  with 
water.  The  word  Acheron  is  often  taken  for  hell 
itself.  Horat.  1,  od.  3,  v.  36. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  292. 
VEn.  2,  v.  295,  &c.— Strab.  7. — Luc.  3,  v.  16. — Sil. 

2. — Silv.  6,  v.  80. — Liv.  8,  c.  24. A river  of  Elis 

in  Peloponnesus. Another  on  the  Riphaean moun- 
tains. Orpheus. Also  a river  in  the  country  of 

the  Brutii  in  Italy.  Justin.  12,  c.  2. 

Acherontia,  a town  of  Apulia  on  a mountain, 
thence  called  Nidus  by  Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  14. 

Acherusia,  a lake  of  Egypt  near  Memphis, 
over  which,  as  Diodorus,  lib.  1,  mentions,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  conveyed,  and  received  sen- 
tence according  to  the  actions  of  their  life.  The 
boat  was  called  Baris,  and  the  ferryman  Charon. 
Hence  arose  the  fable  of  Charon  and  the  Styx,  &c., 
afterwards  imported  nto  Greece  by  Orpheus,  and 

adopted  in  the  religion  of  the  country. There 

was  a river  of  the  same  name  in  Epirus,  and 
another  in  Italy  in  Calabria. 

Acherusias,  a place  or  cave  in  Chersonesus 
Taurica,  where  Hercules,  as  is  reported,  dragged 
Cerberus  out  of  hell.  Xenop/t.  A nab.  6. 

Achetus,  a river  of  Sicily.  Sil.  14. 

Achillas,  a general  of  Ptolemy,  who  murdered 
Pompey  the  Great.  Pint,  in  Pomp.— Lucan.  8. 
v.  538. 

Achillea,  a peninsula  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes  Mela,  2,  c.  1.— Herodot.  4,  c.  55 

& 76. An  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ister, 

where  was  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  over  which  it  is 

said  that  birds  never  flew.  Plin.  10,  c.  29. A 

fountain  of  Miletus,  whose  waters  rise  salted  from 
the  earth,  and  afterwards  sweeten  in  their  course. 
A then.  2,  c.  2. 

Achilleus,  or  Aquileus,  a Roman  general 
in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  rebelled, 
and  lor  five  years  maintained  the  imperial  dignity 
at  Alexandria.  Diocletian  at  last  marched  against 
him  ; and  because  he  had  supported  a long  siege, 
the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  devoured  by  lions. 
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Achilleienses,  a people  near  Macedonia. 
Xetioph.  Hist.  Gr<ec.  3. 

AchillSis,  a poem  of  Statius,  in  which  he 
describes  the  education  and  memorable  actions 
of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imperfect.  The 
poet’s  premature  death  deprived  the  world  of  a 
valuable  history  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  this 
famous  hero.  Vid.  Statius. 

Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  was 
the  bravest  of  all  the  Geeeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 
During  his  infancy,  Thetis  plunged  him  in  the 
Styx,  and  made  every  part  of  his  body  invulner- 
able, except  the  heel,  by  which  she  held  him.  His 
education  was  entrusted  to  the  centaur  Chiron, 
who  taught  him  the  art  of  war  and  made  him 
master  of  music,  and  by  feeding  him  with  the 
marrow  of  wild  beasts,  rendered  him  vigorous  and 
active.  He  was  taught  eloquence  by  Phoenix, 
whom  he  ever  after  loved  and  respected.  Thetis, 
to  prevent  him  from  going  to  the  Trojan  war, 
where  she  knew  he  was  to  perish,  privately  sent 
him  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  where  he  was 
disguised  in  a female  dress,  and,  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  king’s  daughters,  made  Deidamia  mother 
of  Neoptolemus.  As  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  aid  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  went  to  the 
court  of  Lycomedes,  in  the  habit  of  a merchant, 
and  exposed  jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles, 
choosing  the  arms,  discovered  his  sex,  and  went 
to  the  war.  Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis, 
made  him  a strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was 
proof  against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  by 
Agamemnon  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Briseis, 
who  had  fallen  to  his  lot  at  the  division  of  the 
booty  of  Lyrnessus,  and  for  this  affront,  he  refused 
to  appear  in  the  field  till  the  death  of  his  friend 
Patroclus  recalled  him  to  action,  and  to  revenge. 
Vid.  Patroclus.  He  slew  Hector  the  bulwark 
of  Troy,  tied  the  corpse  by  the  heels  to  his  chariot, 
and  dragged  it  three  times  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 
After  thus  appeasing  the  shades  of  his  friend,  he 
yielded  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Priam,  and 
permitted  the  aged  father  to  ransom  and  to  carry 
away  Hector’s  body.  In  the  10th  year  of  the  war, 
Achilles  was  charmed  with  Polyxena  ; and  as  he 
solicited  her  hand  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  it  is 
said  that  Paris  aimed  an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable 
heel,  of  which  wound  he  died.  His  body  was  buried 
at  Sigaeum,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him, 
and  temples  raised  to  his  memory.  It  is  said,  that 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  ghost  of  Achilles 
appeared  to  the  Greeks,  and  demanded  of  them 
Polyxena,  who  accordingly  was  sacrificed  on  his 
tomb  by  his  son  Neoptolemus.  Some  say  that  this 
sacrifice  was  voluntary,  and  that  Polyxena  was  so 
grieved  at  his  death  that  she  killed  herself  on  his 
tomb.  The  Thessalians  yearly  sacrificed  a black 
and  a white  bull  on  his  tomb.  It  is  reported  that 
he  married  Helen  after  the  siege  of  Troy;  but 
others  maintain,  that  this  marriage  happened  after 
his  death,  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  where  many  of 
the  ancient  heroes  lived,  as  in  a separate  elysium. 
Vid.  Leuce.  When  Achilles  was  young,  his 
mother  asked  him,  whether  he  preferred  along  life, 
spent  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  or  a few  years  of 
military  fame  and  glory  t and  that,  to  his  honour,  he 
made  choice  of  the  latter.  Some  ages  after  the 
Trojan  war,  Alexander  going  to  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  offered  sacrifices  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
and  admired  the  hero  who  had  found  a Homer  to 
publish  his  fame  to  posterity.  Xenoph.  de  venal. 
—Pint,  in  Alex.  De  facie  in  orbe  Lun.  De 
music.  De  amic.  mult.  Quasi.  Gr<?c. — Paus.  3, 


c.  18,  &c. — Diod.  17. — Slat.  Achill. — Ovid.  Mel. 
12,  fab.  3,  &c.  Trist.  3.  el.  5,  v.  37,  &c. — Vtrg. 
VEn.  1,  v.  472,  488.  1.  2,  v.  275.  1.  6,  v.  58,  &c. — 
A pollod.  3,  c.  13. — Iiygin.  fab.  96  & no. — Strab. 
14.  — Plin,  35,  c.  15.- — Max.  Tyr,  Orat.  27. — 
Horat.  1,  od.  8.  1.  2,  od.  4 & 16.  1.  4,  od.  6,  2 ep. 
2,  v.  42. — Horn.  II.  &r  Od. — Dictys  Orel.  1,  2,  3. 
&c .—Dares  Pkryg. — Juv.  7,  v.  210.  —Apollon.  4. 

Argon,  v.  809. There  were  other  persons  of  the 

same  name.  The  most  known  were — a man  who 
received  Juno  when  she  fled  from  Jupiter’s  court- 
ship  the  preceptor  of  Chiron  the  centaur a son 

of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  declared  by  Pan  to  be  fairer 

than  Venus a man  who  instituted  ostracism  at 

Athens— -Tatius,  a native  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  but  originally  a 
pagan,  converted  to  Christianity,  and  made  a 
bishop.  He  wrote  a mixed  history  of  great  men, 
a treatise  on  the  sphere,  tactics,  a romance  on  the 
loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  &c.  Some  manu- 
scripts of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
and  Palatinate  libraries.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  in  i2mo,  L.  Bat.  1640. 

Aehilleum,  a town  of  Troas  near  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  built  by  the  Mityleneans.  Plin. 5,  c.  30. 

Achlvi,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
and  Lacedaemon  before  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  from  their  pos- 
sessions 80  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Being 
without  a home,  they  drove  the  Ionians  from 
/Egialus,  seized  their  12  cities,  and  called  the 
country  Achaia.  The  Ionians  were  received  by 
the  Athenians.  The  appellation  of  Achivi  is  in- 
discriminately applied  by  the  ancient  poets  to  all 
the  Greeks.  Paus.  7,  c.  1,  &c.  Vid.  Achaia. 

Achladaeus,  a Corinthian  general,  killed  by 
Aristomenes.  Paus.  4,  c.  19. 

Acholoe,  one  of  the  Harpies.  Hygin.  14. 

Acichorius,  a general  with  Brennus  in  the 
expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook  against 
Paeonia.  _Paus.  10,  c.  10. 

Acidalia,  a surname  of  Venus,  from  a fountain 
of  the  same  name  in  Bceotia,  sacred  to  her.  The 
Graces  bathed  in  the  fountain.  Virg.  rEn.  i,  v. 
720.  — Ovid.  Fast.  v.  4,  468. 

Acidasa,  a river  of  Peloponnesus,  formerly 
called  Jardanus.  Paus.  5,  c.  5. 

Acilia,  a plebeian  family  at  Rome,  which 
traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  Trojans. — — The 
mother  of  Lucan. 

Acilia  lex  was  enacted,  A.U.C.  556,  by 
Acilius  the  tribune,  for  the  plantation  of  five 

colonies  in  Italy.  Liv.  32,  c.  29. Another  called 

also  Calpurnia,  A.U.C.  684,  which  enacted,  that 
no  person  convicted  of  ambitus,  or  using  bribes  at 
elections,  should  be  admitted  in  the  senate,  or  hold 

an  office. Another  concerning  such  as  were 

guilty  of  extortion  in  the  provinces. 

M.  Acilius  Balbus,  was  consul  with  Portius 
Cato,  A.U.C.  640.  It  is  said  that  during  his  consul- 
ship, milk  and  blood  fell  from  heaven.  Plin.  2, 

c.  56. Glabrio,  a tribune  of  the  people,  who  with 

a legion  quelled  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Emma. 
Being  consul  with  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  A.U.C 
563,  he  conquered  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae  for 
which  he  obtained  a triumph,  and  three  days  were 
appointed  for  public  thanksgiving.  He  stood  for 
the  censorship  against  Cato,  but  desisted  on  account 
of  the  false  measures  used  by  his  competitor. 
f us  tin.  31,  c.  6. — Liv.  30,  c.  40.  1.  31,  c.  50.  1.  33, 

c.  10,  &c. The  son  of  the  preceding,  erected  a 

temple  to  Piety,  which  his  father  had  vowed  to  this 
goddess  when  fighting  against  Antiochus.  He 
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raised  a golden  statue  to  his  father,  the  first  that 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple  of  piety  was  built 
on  the  spot  where  once  a woman  had  fed  with  her 
milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had  im- 
prisoned, and  excluded  from  all  aliments.  Val. 

Max.  2,  c.  5. The  enactor  of  a law  against 

bribery. A prtetor  in  the  time  that  Verres  was 

accused  by  Cicero. A man  accused  of  extortion, 

and  twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He  was  proconsul 
of  Sicily,  and  lieutenant  to  Cmsar  in  the  civil  wars. 

Cers.  bill.  Civ.  3,  c.  15. A consul,  whose  son  was 

killed  by  Domitian,  because  he  fought  with  wild 
beasts.  The  true  cause  of  this  murder  was,  that 
young  Glabrio  was  stronger  than  the  emperor,  and 
therefore  envied,  jfuv.  4,  v.  94. 

Acilla,  a town  of  Africa,  near  Adrumetum. 
Some  read  Acolla.  Co's.  Afr.  c.  33. 

Acis,  a shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus  and 
the  nymph  Simmthis.  Galatma  passionately  loved 
him  ; upon  which  his  rival  Polyphemus,  through 
jealousy,  crushed  him  to  death  with  a piece  of 
a broken  rock.  The  gods  changed  Acis  into  a 
stream,  which  rises  from  mount  /Etna.  Ovid.  Met. 
13,  fab.  8 

Acmon,  a native  of  Lyrnessus,  who  accom- 
panied /Eneas  into  Italy.  His  father’s  name  was 
Clytus.  Virg.  FEn.  10,  v.  128. 

Aemonldes,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  v.  288. 


Acoetes,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  whose  crew  found 
Bacchus  asleep,  and  carried  him  away  As  they 
ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed  into  sea 
monsters,  but  Acoetes  was  preserved.  Ovid.  Met. 
3,  fab.  8,  &c.  Vid.  Acetes. 

Acontes,  one  of  Lycaon’s  50  sons.  Apollod.  3, 
c.  8 


Aconteus,  a famous  hunter  changed  into  a 
stone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials  of 

Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  201. 

A person  killed  in  the  wars  of  ^Eneas  and  Tumus, 
in  Italy.  Virg.  FEn.  11,  v.  615. 

Acontius,  a youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifice  of  Diana,  fell  in 
love  with  Cydippe,  a beautiful  virgin,  and  being 
unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of 
his  origin,  wrote  these  verses  on  an  apple,  which 
he  threw  into  her  bosom  : 


furo  tibi  sane  tee  per  mystic  a sacra  Dianes, 

Me  tibi  ventirram  comitern,  sponsamque  fu- 
turam. 


Cydippe  read  the  verses,  and  being  compelled  by 
the  oath  she  had  inadvertently  made,  married 

Acontius.  Ovid.  Her.  ep.  20. A mountain  of 

Bccotia.  Phn.  4,  c.  7. 

Acontobulus,  a place  of  Cappadocia,  under 
Hyppolyte  queen  of  the  Amazons.  Apollon. 

Xeoris,  a king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted  Evagoras 
king  of  Cyprus  against  Persia.  Diod.  IS 

Acra.  a town  in  Italy, Euboea,— Cyprus 

— Acarnama, Sicily, Africa, Samiatia 

Lcu~A  Pr°m0nt0ry  of  Cambria,  now  Capo  di 

nad!inau  *he  citadel  °f  Syracuse,  taken  by 
Marcellos  the  Roman  consul.  Plut.  in  Marcel  — 
Cic.  in  Per.  4.  • 

Acres,  a mountain  in  Peloponnesus.  Pans.  2, 

34-  * 

. Acreea,  a daughter  of  the  river  Asterion 

A surname  of  Diana,  from  a temple  built  to  her  by 

Mdampus.on  a mountain  near  Argos. A sm- 

name  of  Juno.  Pans.  2,  c.  17. 


Acreephnia,  a town  in  Boeotia  ; whence  Apollo 
is  called  Acrsephnius.  Herodot.  8,  c 135. 

Acragrallldee,  a dishonest  nation  living  an- 
ciently near  Athens.  FEsch.  contra  Ctesiph. 

Acrag-as.  Vid.  Agragas. 

Acratus,  a freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Tac.  An.  15, 
c.  45.  1.  16,  c.  23. 

Acrias,  one  of  Hippodamia  ssuitors.  Pans.  6,  c. 
21. Hebuilt  Acrias, atowno  Laconia.  Id. 3,  c.21. 

AcridophS.g’i,  an  ^Ethiopian  nation,  who  fed 
upon  locusts,  and  lived  not  beyond  their  40th  year. 
At  the  approach  of  old  age  swarms  of  winged  lice 
attacked  them,  and  gnawed  their  belly  and  breast, 
till  the  patient,  by  rubbing  himself,  drew  blood, 
which  increased  their  number,  and  ended  in  his 
death.  Diod.  3. — Plin.  11,  c.  20. — Strab.  16. 

Acrlon,  a Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Locris. 
Cic.  de  fin.  5,  c.  29. 

Acrisioneus,  a patronymic  applied  to  the 
Argives,  from  Acrisius,  one  of  their  ancient  kings, 
or  from  Acrisione,  a town  of  Argolis,  called  after  a 
daughter  of  Acrisius  of  the  same  name.  Virg.  FEn. 
7,  v.  410. 

Acrisioni&des,  a patronymic  of  Perseus,  from 
his  grandfather  Acrisius.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  70. 

Acrisius,  son  of  Abas  king  of  Argos,  by 
Ocalea  daughter  of  Mantineus.  He  was  bom  at 
the  same  birth  as  Prcetus,  with  whom  it  is  said  that 
he  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother’s  womb.  After 
many  dissensions,  Projtus  was  driven  from  Argos. 
Acrisius  had  Danae  by  Eurydice  daughter  of  Lace- 
daemon ; and  being  told  by  an  oracle,  that  his 
daughter’s  son  would  put  him  to  death,  he  confined 
Danae  in  a brazen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming 
a mother.  She,  however,  became  pregnant,  by  Ju- 
piter changed  into  a golden  shower  ; and  though 
Acrisius  ordered  her,  and  her  infant  called  Perseus, 
to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet  they  were  saved  ; and 
Perseus  soon  after  became  so  famous  for  his  actions, 
that  Acnsius,  anxious  to  see  so  renowned  a grand- 
son, went  to  Larissa.  Here  Perseus,  wishing  to 
show  his  skill  in  throwing  a quoit,  killed  an  old  man 
who  proved  to  be  his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew 
not,  and  thus  the  oracle  was  unhappily  fulfilled. 
Acrisius  reigned  about  31  years.  Hygin.fab.  63. 
— Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  16. — Horat.  3,  od.  16. — 
Apollod.  2,  c.  2,  &c. — Pans.  2,  c.  16,  Sac.— Vid. 
Danae,  Perseus,  Polydectes. 

Acrltas,  a promontory  of  Messenia,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Plin.  4,  c.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Acroathon,  or  Acrothoos,  a town  on  the 
top  of  mount  Athos,  whose  inhabitants  lived  to  an 
uncommon  old  age.  Mela,  2,  c.  2.— Plin.  8,  c.  10. 

Acroceraunium,  a promontory  of  Epirus, 
with  mountains  called  Acroceraunia,  which  project 
between  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas  The  word 
comes  from  axpos,  high,  and  xepavvot,  thunder; 
because,  on  account  of  their  great  height,  they  were 
often  struck  with  thunder.  Lucret.  6,  v.  420.— 
Pun.  4,  c.  1 .—Virg.  FEn.  3,  v.  506.— Strab.  6.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  3,  v.  20. 

. Acrocorinthus,  a lofty  mountain  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  taken  by  Aratus,  B.C.  243. 
rhere  is  a temple  of  Venus  on  the  top,  and  Corinth 
is  built  at  the  bottom.  Strab.  8. — Pans.  2,  c.  4.— 
i lut.  m A rat. — Slat.  Pheb.  7,  v.  106. 

Acron,  a king  of  Cenina,  killed  by  Romulus 
in  single  combat,  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  His 
spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Plut. 

in  A’ omul. A physician  of  Agrigentum,  B.C.  aia. 

educated  at  Athens  with  Empedocles.  He  wrote 
physical  treatises  in  the  Poric  dialect,  and  cured  the 
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Athenians  of  a plague  by  lighting  a fire  near  the 
houses  of  the  infected.  Pliti.  29,  c.  1. — Pint,  in  Isid. 

• One  of  the  friends  of  ./Eneas,  killed  by 

Mezentius._  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  7x9. 

Acropatos,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers,  who 
obtained  part  of  Media  after  the  king’s  death.  Jus- 
tin 13,  c.  4. 

AcropSlis,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on  a 
rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.  Minerva 
had  a temple  at  the  bottom.  Pans,  in  Attic. 

Acrot&tus,  son  of  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta, 
died  before  his  father,  leaving  a son  called  Areus. 

Paus.  1,  c.  13.  1.  3,  c.  6. A son  of  Areus,  who 

was  greatly  loved  by  Chelidonis  wife  of  Cleonymus. 
This  amour  displeased  her  husband,  who  called 
Pyrrhus  the  Epirot  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  When 
Sparta  was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus  was 
seen  bravely  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy, 
and  commended  by  the  multitude,  who  congratu- 
lated Chelidonis  on  being  mistress  to  such  a warlike 
lover.  Pint,  in  Pyrrh. 

Acrothoos.  Vid.  Acroathon. 

Acta,  or  Acte,  a country  of  Attica.  This  word 
signifies  shore,  and  is  applied  to  Attica,  as  being 
near  the  sea.  It  is  derived  by  some  writers  from 
Actseus,  a king,  from  whom  the  Athenians  have  been 
called  Actafi.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  312. — Virg.  Eel.  2, 
v.  23. 

Acta,  a place  near  mount  Athos,  on  the  .Egean 
sea.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  109. 

Actaea,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod.  Th.  250. 

— Homer.  11.  18,  v.  41. A surname  of  Ceres. 

A daughter  of  Danaus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Actseon,  a famous  huntsman,  son  of  Aristaeus 
and  Autonoe  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whence  he  is 
called  Autonoeius  heros.  He  saw  Diana  and  her 
attendant,  bathing  near  Gargaphia,  for  which  he 
was  changed  into  a stag,  and  devoured  by  his  own 

dogs.  Paus.  9,  c.  2.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  3. A 

beautiful  youth,  son  of  Melissus  of  Corinth,  whom 
Archias,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  endeavoured  to  de- 
bauch and  carry  away.  He  was  killed  in  the 
struggle  which  in  consequence  of  this  happened 
between  his  father  and  ravisher.  Melissus  com- 
plained of  the  insult,  and  drowned  himself ; and 
soon  after,  the  country  being  visited  by  a pestilence, 
Archias  was  expelled.  Plut.  in  Aniat. 

ActaetlS,  a powerful  person  who  made  himself 
master  of  a part  of  Greece,  which  he  called  Attica. 
His  daughter  Agraulos  married  Cecrops,  whom  the 
Athenians  called  their  first  king,  though  Actzeus 

reigned  before  him.  Paus.  1,  c.  2 & 14. The 

word  is  of  the  sfpne  signification  as  A tiicus,  an  in- 
habitant of  Attica. 

Acte,  a mistress  of  Nero,  descended  from 

Attalus.  Sueton.  in  Ner.  28. One  of  the  Horse. 

Hygin.  fab.  183. 

Actia,  the  mother  of  Augustus.  As  she  slept 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  she  dreamt  that  a dragon 
had  Iain  with  her.  Nine  months  after  she  brought 
forth,  having  previously  dreamt  that  her  bowels 
were  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Suet,  in  Aug. 

94. Games  sacred  to  Apollo,  in  commemoration 

of  the  victory  of  Augustus  over  M.  Antony  at 
Actium.  They  were  celebrated  every  third,  some- 
times fifth,  year,  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Laceda:- 
monians  had  the  care  of  them.  Plut.  tn  Anion. — 

Strab.  7. — V irg.  Ain.  3,  v.  280.  1.  8,  v.  675. A 

sister  of  Julius  Csesar.  Pint,  in  Cic. 

Actis,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into  Egypt, 
where  ne  taught  astrology,  and  founded  Heliopolis. 
Diod.  5. 

ActiB&nes,  a king  of  ./Ethiopia,  who  conqueied 


Egypt,  and  expelled  king  Amasis.  He  was  famous 
for  his  equity,  and  his  severe  punishment  of  robbers, 
whose  noses  he  cut  off,  and  whom  he  banished  to  a 
desert  place,  where  they  were  in  want  of  all  aliment, 
and  lived  only  upon  crows.  Diod.  1. 

Actium,  now  Azio , a town  and  promontory  of 
Epirus,  famous  for  the  naval  victory  which  Augustus 
obtained  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  2nd  of 
September,  B.C.  31,  in  honour  of  which  the  con- 
queror built  there  the  town  of  Nicopolis,  and  insti- 
tuted games.  Vid.  Actia.  Plut.  in  Anton.— Suet. 

in  Aug. A promontory  of  Corcyra.  Cic.  ad 

Att.  7,  ep  2. 

Actius,  a surname  of  Apollo,  from  Actium, 

where  he  had  a temple.  V irg.  Ain.  8,  v.  704. 

A poet.  Vid.  Accius. A prince  of  the  Y’olsci. 

Vid.  Accius. 

Actius  Navius,  an  augur,  who  cut  a load- 
stone in  two  with  a razor,  before  'l'arquin  and  the 
Roman  people,  to  convince  them  of  his  skill  as  an 

augur.  Flor.  1,  c.  5 .—Liv.  1,  c.  36. Labeo. 

Vid.  Labeo. 

Actor,  a companion  of  Hercules  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Amazons. The  father  of 

Menoetius  by  /Egina,  whence  Patroclus  is  called 

Actorides.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  8. A man  called 

also  Aruncus.  Virg.  Ain.  12,  v.  93. One  of  the 

friends  of  Eneas.  Id.  9.  v.  500. A son  of 

Neptune  by  Agameda.  Hygin. fab.  14. A son 

of  Deion  and  Diomede.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. The 

father  of  Eurytus,  and  brother  of  Augeas.  Apollod. 

2,  c.  7. A son  of  Acastus,  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

Hygin.  fab.  14. The  father  of  Astyoche. 

Homer.  II.  2. — Paus.  9,  c.  37. A king  of 

Lemnos.  Hygin.  102. 

Actorides,  a patronymic  given  to  Patroclus 

grandson  of  Actor.  Ovid.  Met.  13,. fab.  1. Also 

to  Erithus  son  of  Actor.  Id.  Met.  5 ,fab.  3. 

Two  brothers  so  fond  of  each  other,  that  in  driving 
a chariot,  one  generally  held  the  reins,  and  the 
other  the  whip;  whence  they  are  represented  with 
two  heads,  four  feet,  and  one  body,  Hercules 
conquered  them.  Pindar. 

Actoris,  a maid  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  23. 

LX.  Actorius  Naso,  a Roman  historian. 
Sueton.  in  Jul.  9. 

C.  Aculeo,  a Roman  lawyer  celebrated  as 
much  for  the  extent  of  his  understanding,  as  for  his 
knowledge  of  law.  He  was  uncle  to  Cicero.  Cic. 
in  Orat.  1,  c.  43. 

Acuphis,  an  ambassador  from  India  to 
Alexander  Plut.  in  Alex. 

Aeusilaus  and  Damagretus,  two  brothers 
of  Rhodes,  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  games.  The 
Greeks  strewed  flowers  upon  Diagoras  their  father, 
and  called  him  happy  in  having  such  worthy  sons. 
Paus.  6,  c.  7. 

Aeusilaus,  an  historian  of  Argos,  often 
quoted  by  Josephus.  He  wrote  on  genealogies,  in 
a style  simple  and  destitute  of  all  ornament.  Cic. 

de  Orat.  2,  c.  29. — Suidas. An  Athenian  who 

taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under  Galba. 

IX.  Acutlcus,  an  ancient  comic  writer  whose 
plays  were  known  under  the  names  of  Leones, 
Gemini,  Anus,  Bceotia,  &c. 

Ada,  a sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  married 
Hidricus.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Caria ; but  being  expelled 
by  her  younger  brother,  she  retired  to  Alindas, 
which  she  delivered  to  Alexander  after  adopting 
him  as  her  son.  Curt.  2,  c.  8. — Strab.  14. 

Adad,  a deity  among  the  Assyrians,  supposed 
to  be  the  sun. 
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Adieus,  a native  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.  A then.  13. 

Adamanteea,  Jupiter’s  nurse  in  Crete,  who 
suspended  him  in  his  cradle  to  a tree,  that  he  might 
be  found  neither  in  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor  in  heaven. 
To  drown  the  infant’s  cries,  she  had  drums  beat  and 
cymbals  sounded  around  the  tree.  Hygin.  fab.  139. 

Adtlmas.  a Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Merion. 

Homer.  II.  13,  v.  560. A youth  who  raised  a 

rebellion  on  being  emasculated  by  Cotys  king  of 
Thrace.  Arist.  Pol.  5,  c.  10. 

Adamastus,  a native  of  Ithaca,  father  of 
Aducmenides.  Virg.  sEn,  3,  v.  614. 

Adaspii,  a people  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cauca- 
sus. Justin.  12,  c.  5- 

Addephagia,  a goddess  of  the  Sicilians. 
sElian.  1.  V.  H.  c.  27. 

Addua,  now  Adda,  a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Po  near  Cremona.  Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

Adelphius,  a friend  of  M.  Antoninus,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into  Parthia,  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history.  Strab.  11. 

Ademort.  raised  a sedition  in  Mauritania  to 
avenge  his  master  . demy,  whom  Caligula  had  put 
to  death  Sueton.  in  Calig.  35. 

Ades,  or  Hades,  the  god  of  hell  among  the 
Greeks,  the  same  as  the  Pluto  of  the  Latins.  The 
word  is  derived  from  a and  eidetv  [non  videre),  be- 
cause hell  is  deprived  of  light.  It  is  often  used  for 
hell  itself  by  the  ancient  poets. 

Adgandestrius,  a prince  of  Gaul  who  sent 
to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminius,  and  was 
answered  by  the  senate,  that  the  Romans  fought 
their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used  perfidious 
measures.  Tacit.  An.  2,  c.  88. 

Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of 
Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and  put  to  death 
by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  imploring  the  aid  of 
Rome,  B.C.  112.  Sallust,  in  Jug. 

Adherbas,  the  husband  of  Dido.  Vid.  Si- 
chams. 

Adiante,  a daughter  of  Danaus.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  II. 

Adiatorix,  a governor  of  Galatia,  who,  to 
gain  Antony's  favour,  slaughtered,  in  one  night,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Heraclea, 
in  Pontus.  He  was  taken  at  Actium,  led  in 
triumph  by  Augustus,  and  strangled  in  prison. 
Strab.  12. 

Adimantus,  a commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  All  the  men  of  the 
fleet  were  put  to  death,  except  Adimantus,  because 
he  had  opposed  the  designs  of  his  countrymen,  who 
intended  to  mutilate  all  the  Spartans.  Xenoph.  Hist. 
Ertrc.  Pausanias  says,  4,  c.  17.  1.  10,  c.  9,  that  the 
Spartans  had  bribea  him. A brother  of  Plato. 

A_ Corinthian  general  who  reproached 

1 hemistocles  with  his  exile. A king  struck  with 

thunder  for  saying  that  Jupiter  deserved  no  sacri- 
fices. Ovid,  in  lb.  337. 

Admeta  a daughter  of  Eurysthcus,  was 
priestess  of  J uno  s temple  at  Argos.  She  expressed 
a wish  to  possess  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  ami  Hercules  obtained  it  for  her.  Apol- 
lod.  a,  c.  23.  One  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 

a J'  v-  349- 

Admettis,  son  of  Phcrcs  and  Clyrnene,  king 
of  k'herx  in  1 hessalv,  married  Theonc  daughter  o’f 
lnestor,  and,  after  her  death,  Alccste  daughter  of 
Pelias.  Apollo  when  banished  from  heaven  is 
•aid  to  have  tended  his  flocks  for  nine  years,  and 
to  have  obtained  from  the  Parcae,  that  Admetus 
tftould  never  die,  if  another  person  laid  down  his 


life  for  him  ; a proof  of  unbounded  affection,  which 
his  wife  Alceste  cheerfully  exhibited  by  devoting 
herself  voluntarily  to  death.  Admetus  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  was  at  the  hunt  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  Pelias  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  only  to  him  who  could  bring  him  a 
chariot  drawn  by  a lion  and  a wild  boar ; and 
Admetus  effected  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo,  and 
obtained  Alceste’s  hand.  Some  say  that  Hercules 
brought  him  back  Alceste  from  hell.  Senec.  in 
Medea.— Hygin. fab.  50,  51,  & 243.— Ovid,  de  Art. 
Am.  3. — Apollod  x,  c.  8 & 9,  &c. — Tibul.  2,  el.  3. 

— Pans.  5,  c.  17. A king  of  the  Molossi,  to 

whom  Themistocles  fled  for  protection.  C Ncp.  in 

Them.  8. An  officer  01  Alexander,  killed  at  the 

siege  of  Tyre.  Diod.  17. 

Adonia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Adonis,  first 
celebrated  at  Byblos  in  Phoenicia.  They  lasted 
two  days,  the  first  of  which  was  spent  in  howlings 
and  lamentations,  the  second  in  joyful  clamours,  as 
if  Adonis  was  returned  to  life.  In  some  towns  of 
Greece  and  Egypt  they  lasted  eight  days;  the  one 
half  of  which  was  spent  in  lamentations,  and  the 
other  in  rejoicings.  Only  women  were  admitted, 
and  such  as  did  not  appear  were  compelled  to  pro- 
stitute themselves  for  one  day;  and  the  money 
obtained  by  this  shameful  custom  was  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Adonis.  The  time  of  the  celebration 
was  supposed  to  be  very  unlucky.  The  fleet  of 
Nicias  sailed  from  Athens  to  Sicily  on  that  day, 
whence  many  unfortunate  omens  were  drawn 
Pint,  in  Nicia. — Ammian.  22,  c.  9. 

Adonis,  son  of  Cinyras  by  his  daughter 
Myrrha  [ Vui.  Myrrha],  was  the  favourite  of  Venus. 
He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  was  often  cautioned 
by  his  mistress  not  to  hunt  wild  beasts,  for  fear  of 
being  killed  in  the  attempt.  This  advice  he  slighted, 
and  at  last  received  a mortal  bite  from  a wild  boar 
which  he  had  wounded,  and  Venus,  after  shedding 
many  tears  at  his  death,  changed  him  into  a flower 
called  anemone.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  re- 
stored him  to  life,  on  condition  that  he  should 
spend  six  months  with  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Venus.  This  implies  the  alternate  return  of 
summer  and  winter.  Adonis  is  often  taken  for 
Osiris,  because  the  festivals  of  both  were  generally 
begun  with  mournful  lamentations,  and  finished 
with  a revival  of  joy  as  if  they  were  returning  to 
life  again.  Adonis  had  temples  raised  to  his 
memory,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Bacchus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  \\.— Pro- 
pert.  2,  el.  13  v.  53. — Virg.  Eel.  10,  v.  18. — Bion 
in  Adon. — Hygin.  58, 164,  248,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  10, 
fab.  10. — Museeus  de  Her. — Pans.  2,  c.  20.  1.  9, 

c.  41. A river  of  Phoenicia,  which  falls  into  the 

Mediterranean,  below  Byblus. 

Adramyttium,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
sea  coast  of  Mysia,  near  the  Caycus.  Strab.  13.— 
Thucyd.  5,  c.  1. 

Adrana,  a river  in  Germany.  Tac.  Ann.  1, 

c.  56. 

Adranum  a town  of  Sicily,  near  .Etna,  with 
a river  of  the  same  name.  The  chief  deity  of  the 
place  was  called  Adranus,  and  his  temple  was 
guarded  by  1000  dogs.  Phil,  in  Timol. 

Adrasta  one  of  the  Oceanides  who  nursed 
Jupiter.  Hygin.  fab.  182. 

Adrastia,  a fountain  of  Sicyon.  Pans.  2,  c.  15. 

A mountain.  Pint,  in  Lucul. A country 

near  Troy  called  after  Adrastus,  who  built  there  a 
temple  to  Nemesis.  Here  Apollo  had  an  oracle. 

I Strab.  13. A daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity. 

I She  is  called  by  some  Nemesis,  and  is  the  punisher 
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of  injustice.  The  Egyptians  placed  her  above  the 
moon,  whence  she  looked  down  upon  the  actions  of 

men.  Strab . 13. A daughter  of  Melisseus,  to 

whom  some  attribute  the  nursing  of  Jupiter.  She 
is  the  same  as  Adrasta.  A pol.  1,  c.  1 

Adrastii  Campi,  a plain  near  the  Granicus, 
where  Alexander  first  defeated  Darius.  Justin.  11, 
c.  6. 

Adrastus,  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache,  was 
king  of  Argos.  Polynices,  being  banished  from 
Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  fled  to  Argos, 
where  he  married  Argia  daughter  of  Adrastus. 
The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law,  and  marched 
against  Thebes  with  an  army  headed  by  seven  of 
his  most  famous  generals.  All  perished  in  the  war 
except  Adrastus,  who,  with  a few  men  saved  from 
slaughter,  fled  to  Athens,  and  implored  the  aid  of 
Theseus  against  the  Thebans,  who  opposed  the 
burying  of  the  Argives  slain  in  battle.  Theseus 
went  to  his  assistance,  and  was  victorious.  Adrastus, 
after  a long  reign,  died  through  grief,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  his  son  ZEgialeus.  A temple  was 
raised  to  his  memory  at  Sicyon,  where  a solemn 
festival  was  annually  celebrated.  Homer.  II.  5. — 
Virg.  ZEn.  6,  v.  480. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3.  c.  7- — 
Stat.  Theb.  4 & 5 .—Hygin.fab.  68,  69,  & 70. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  39.  1.  8,  c.  25.  1.  10,  c.  90 .—Herodot.  5, 

c.  67,  &c. A peripatetic  philosopher,  disciple  to 

Aristotle.  It  is  supposed  that  a copy  of  his  treatise 

on  harmonics  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican. A 

Phrygian  prince,  who -having  inadvertently  killed 
his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  where  he  was  humanely 
received,  and  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  son 
Atys.  In  hunting  a wild  boar,  Adrastus  slew  the 
oung  prince,  and  in  his  despair,  killed  himself  on 

is  grave.  Herodot.  1,  c.  35,  &c. A Lydian,  who 

assisted  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians.  Pans.  7, 

c.  5. A soothsayer  in  the  Trojan  war,  son  of 

Merops.  Homer.  II.  2 & 6. — The  father  of  Eury- 
dice,  who  married  Ilus  the  Trojan.  Apollod.  2, 

c.  12. A king  of  Sicyon,  who  reigned  four  years, 

13. C.  1215. A son  of  Hercules.  Hygin.  242. 

Adria,  Adrianum,  or  Adriatlcum 
mare,  a sea  lying  between  Illyricum  and  Italy, 
now  called  the  gulf  of  Venice,  first  made  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Phocteans. 
Herodot.  1. — Horat.  1,  od.  33  1.  3,  od.  3 & 9. — 
Catul.  6. 

Adrianop51is,  a town  of  Thrace  on  the 

Hebrus. Another  in  jEtolia, in  Pisidia, 

and  Bithynia. 

Adrianus,  orHadrianus.the  15  th  emperor 
of  Rome.  He  is  represented  as  an  active,  learned, 
warlike,  and  austere  general.  He  came  to  Britain, 
where  he  built  a wall  between  the  modem  towns  of 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  80  miles  long,  to  protect 
the  Britons  from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians. 
He  killed  in  battle  500,000  Jews  who  had  rebelled, 
and  built  a city  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  which 
he  called  ./Elia.  His  memory  was  so  retentive, 
that  he  remembered  every  incident  of  his  life,  and 
knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name.  He 
was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a long  beard,  and 
this  he  did  to  hide  the  warts  on  his  face.  His  suc- 
cessors followed  his  example,  not  through  neces- 
sity but  for  ornament.  Adrian  went  always  bare- 
headed, and  in  long  marches  generally  travelled  on 
foot.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  followed 
the  virtues  of  his  adopted  father  and  predecessor 
Trajan  ; he  remitted  all  arrears  due  to  his  treasury 
for  16  years,  and  publicly  burnt  the  account-books, 
that  his  word  might  not  be  suspected.  His  peace 
with  the  Parthians  proceeded  from  a wish  of  pun- 


ishing the  other  enemies  of  Rome,  more  than  from 
the  effects  of  fear.  The  travels  of  Adrian  were  not 
for  the  display  of  imperial  pride,  but  to  see  whether 
justice  was  distributed  impartially  : and  public 
favour  was  courted  by  a condescending  behaviour, 
and  the  meaner  familiarity  of  bathing  with  the 
common  people.  It  is  said  that  he  wished  to  enrol 
Christ  among  the  gods  of  Rome  ; but  his  apparent 
lenity  towards  the  Christians  was  disproved,  by  the 
erection  of  a statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  spot  where 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Venus  on 
mount  Calvary.  The  weight  of  diseases  became 
intolerable.  Adrian  attempted  to  destroy  himself ; 
and  when  prevented,  he  exclaimed,  that  the  live* 
of  others  were  in  his  hands,  but  not  his  own.  H> 
wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  and  published  it  unde, 
the  name  of  one  of  his  domestics.  He  died  of  a 
dysentery  at  Bairn,  July  10,  A.D.  138,  in  the  72nd 
year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  21  years.  Dio. 

An  officer  of  Lucullus.  Pint,  in  Luc. A 

rhetorician  of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus, 
who  wrote  seven  books  of  metamorphoses,  besides 
other  treatises  now  lost. 

Adrimetum,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, built  by  the  Phoenicians.  Sallust,  in 
Jug. 

Aduataca,  a town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  Ton- 
gres,  on  the  Maese. 

Adula  a mountain  among  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
near  which  the  Rhine  takes  its  rise,  now  St.  Gothard. 

Adulis,  a town  of  Upper  Egypt. 

AdyrmacMdae,  a maritime  people  of  Africa, 
near  Egypt.  Here  dot.  4,  c.  168. 

.ZEa,  a huntress  changed  into  an  island  of  the 
same  name  by  the  gods,  to  rescue  her  from  the  pur- 
suit of  her  lover,  the  river  Phasis.  It  had  a town 
called  ZEa,  which  was  the  capital  of  Colchis.  Place.' 

5,  v.  420. A town  of  Thessaly,  — —of  Africa. 

A fountain  of  Macedonia  near  Amydou. 

■ZEacea,  games  at  ZEgina,  in  honour  of  ZEacus. 

.ZEacidas,  a king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Neoptole- 
mus  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was  expelled 
by  his  subjects  for  his  continual  wars  with  Mace- 
donia. He  left  a son,  Pyrrhus,  only  two  years  old, 
whom  Chaucus  king  of  Illyricum  educated.  Paus. 
1,  c.  11. 

JEacIde3,  a patronymic  of  the  descendants  of 
ZEacus,  such  as  Achilles,  Peleus,  Telamon,  Pyrrhus, 
&c.  Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  103,  &c. 

-ZE5.CUS,  son  of  Jupiter  by  ZEgina  daughter  of 
Asopus,  was  king  of  the  island  of  CEnopia,  which 
he  called  by  his  mother’s  name.  A pestilence 
having  destroyed  all  his  subjects,  he  entreated  Jupi- 
ter to  repeople  his  kingdom  ; and  according  to  his 
desire,  all  the  ants  which  were  in  an  old  oak  were 
changed  into  men,  and  called  by  ZEacus  myrmi- 
dons. from  pup/unf , an  ant.  ZEacus  married  Endeis, 
by  whom  he  had  Telamon  and  Peleus.  He  after- 
wards had  Phocus  by  Psamathe,  one  of  the  Nereids. 
He  was  a man  of  such  integrity  that  the  ancients 
have  made  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  with 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus.  Horat.  2,  od.  13.  1.  4, 
od.  8. — Paus.  1.  c.  44.  1.  2,  c.  29. — Ovid.  Met.  7.  fao. 
25.  1.  13,  v.  25. — Piopcrt.  4,  el.  12. — Pint,  de  consol 
ad  A poll. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — Diod.  4. 

-ZEae.  -32a,  or  -ZEaea,  an  island  of  Colchis,  in 
the  Phasis.  rid.  ZEa.  Apollon.  3. 

-ZEaea,  a name  given  to  Circe,  because  born  at 
ZEa:.  Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  386. 

-ZEanteum.  a city  of  Troas,  where  Ajax  was 

buried.  Plin.  5,  c.  30. An  island  near  the 

Thracian  Chersonesus.  Id.  4,  c.  12. 

-ZEantId.es,  a tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  intimate 
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with  Darius  He  married  a daughter  of  Hippias 

tyrant  of  Athens.  Thtecyd.  6,  c.  59. One  of  the 

seven  poets  called  Pleiades. 

Z&antis,  an  Athenian  tribe.  Flut.  Symp.  2. 

.22as,  a river  of  Epirus  falling  into  the  Ionian 
sea.  In  the  fable  of  Io,  Ovid  describes  it  as  fall- 
ing into  the  Peneus,  and  meeting  other  rivers  at 
Tempe.  This  some  have  supposed  to  be  a geogra- 
phical mistake  of  the  poet.  Lucan.  6,  v.  361. — 
Oviet.  Met.  1,  v.  580. 

ZEatus,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Polyclea, 
was  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle  having 
said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched  the  land  after 
crossing  the  Achelous,  should  obtain  the  kingdom, 
Polyclea  pretended  to  be  lame,  and  prevailed  upon 
her  brother  to  carry  her  across  on  his  shoulders. 
Wien  they  came  near  the  opposite  side,  Polyclea 
leaped  ashore  from  her  brother’s  back,  exclaiming 
that  the  kingdom  was  her  own.  Eatus  joined  her 
in  her  exclamation,  and  afterwards  married  her, 
and  reigned  conjointly  with  her.  Their  son  Thes- 
salus  gave  his  name  to  Thessaly.  Polyeen.  8. 

Z£chmac5ras,  a son  of  Hercules  by  Phyl- 
lone  daughter  of  Alcimedon.  When  the  father 
heard  that  his  daughter  had  had  a child,  he  exposed 
her  and  the  infant  in  the  woods  to  wild  beasts, 
where  Hercules,  conducted  by  the  noise  of  a mag- 
pie which  imitated  the  cries  of  a child,  found  and 
delivered  them.  Fates.  8,  c.  12. 

ZEchmis,  succeeded  his  father  Polymnestor 
on  the  throne  of  Arcadia,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus  of  Sparta.  Pates.  8,  c.  5. 

ZEdepsnm,  a town  of  Euboea.  Flirt.  4,  c.  12. 
— Strab.  io. 

ZEdessa,  or  Edessa,  a town  near  Pella. 
Caranus  king  of  Macedonia  took  it  by  following 
goats  that  sought  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  called  it 
from  that  circumstance  (aryat,  Capras')  Egeas.  It 
was  the  burying  place  of  the  Macedonian  kings  ; and 
an  oracle  had  said,  that  as  long  as  the  kings  were 
buried  there,  so  long  would  their  kingdom  subsist. 
Alexander  was  buried  in  a different  place ; and  on 
that  account  some  authors  have  said  that  the  king- 
dom became  extinct.  Justin.  7 , c.  1. 

ZEdicilla  Ridiculi,  a temple  raised  to  the 
god  of  mirth,  from  the  following  circumstance:  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hannibal  marched  to  Rome, 
whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  ; which  caused  so  much  joy  in  Rome, 
that  the  Romans  raised  a temple  to  the  god  of 
mirth.  This  deity  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  Flut. 
trt  Lyc.  Agid.  C leant  Pausanias  also  mentions 

a Oto*  7cAoit or. 

-35dlles,  Roman  magistrates,  that  had  the  care 
of  all  buildings,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  and  exa- 
mined the  weights  and  measures,  that  nothing 
might  be  sold  without  its  due  value.  There  were 
three  different  sorts  : the  Ediles  Flebeii,  or  Mi- 
naret ; the  Majores  Ediles,  and  the  Ediles  Cereales. 
The  plebeian  ediles  were  two,  first  created  with 
the  tribunes ; they  presided  over  the  more  minute 
affairs  of  the  state,  good  order,  and  the  reparation 
of  the  streets.  They  procured  all  the  provisions  of 
the  city,  and  executed  the  decrees  of  the  people. 
The  Majores  and  Cereales  had  greater  privileges, 
though  they  at  first  shared  in  the  labour  of  the 
plebeian  ediles;  they  appeared  with  more  pomp, 
and  were  allowed  to  sit  publicly  in  ivory  chairs. 
The  office  of  an  edile  was  honourable,  and  was 
always  the  primary  step  to  greater  dignities  in  the 
republic.  The  ediles  were  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beians for  127  years,  till  A.U.C.  338.  Varro  de 

L 4,  c.  14  Cic.  Lcgib.  3. 


ZEdipsus,  a town  in  Euboea,  now  Dipso, 
abounding  in  hot  baths. 

Val.  ZEdituus,  a Roman  poet  before  the  age 
of  Cicero,  successful  in  amorous  poetry  and  epi- 
grams. 

ZEdon,  daughter  of  Pandarus,  married  Zethus 
brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had  a son  called 
Itylus.  She  was  so  jealous  of  her  sister  Niobe, 
because  she  had  more  children  than  herself,  that 
she  resolved  to  murder  the  elder,  who  was  educated 
with  Itylus.  She  by  mistake  killed  her  own  son. 
and  was  changed  into  a goldfinch  as  she  attempted 
to  kill  herself.  Homer.  Od.  19,  v.  518. 

ZEdui,  or  Hedui,  a powerful  nation  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  known  for  their  valour  in  the  wars  of  Caesar. 
When  their  country  was  invaded  by  this  celebrated 
general,  they  were  at  the  head  of  a faction  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sequani  and  their  partisans,  and  theij 
had  established  their  superiority  in  frequent  battles. 
To  support  their  cause,  however,  the  Sequani  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  Ariovistus  king  of  Germany, 
and  soon  defeated  their  opponents.  The  arrival  of 
Caesar  changed  the  fape  of  affairs  ; the  Edui  were 
restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  the 
artful  Roman,  by  employing  one  faction  against 
the  other,  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all,  though 
the  insurrection  of  Ambiorix,  and  that  more  power- 
fully supported  by  Vercingetorix,  shook  for  a while 
the  dominion  of  Rome  in  Gaul,  and  checked  the 
career  of  the  conqueror.  Cars,  in  bell.  G. 

ZEeta,  or  ZEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of  Sol 
and  Perseis  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was  father  of 
Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chaiciope,  by  Idya,  one  of 
the  Oceanides.  He  killed  Phryxus  son  of  Athamas, 
who  had  fled  to  his  court  on  a golden  ram.  This 
murder  he  committed  to  obtain  the  fleece  of  the 
golden  ram.  The  Argonauts  came  against  Colchis, 
and  recovered  the  golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea, 
though  it  was  guarded  by  bulls  that  breathed  fire, 
and  by  a venomous  dragon.  Their  expedition  has 
been  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets.  V id. 

Jason,  Medea,  and  Phryxus.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  1,  &c. — Pates.  2,  c.  3. — Justin. 
42,  c.  2. — Place.  &r=  Orpheus  in  Argon. 

ZEetias,  a patronymic  given  to  Medea,  as 
daughter  of  Eetes.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  9. 

ZEga,  an  island  of  the  Egean  sea,  between 
Tenedos  and  Chios. 

ZEgeas,  a town  whose  inhabitants  are  called 
Egeates.  Vid.  Edessa. 

ZEg'ffi.  a city  of  Macedonia,  the  same  as  Edessa. 
Some  writers  make  them  different,  but  Justin 
proves  this  to  be  erroneous,  7,  c.  1. — Plirt.  4,  c.  10. 

A town  of  Eubcca,  whence  Neptune  is  called 

Egaeus.  Strab.  9. 

ZE gseee,  a town  and  seaport  of  Cilicia.  Lucan. 
3,  v.  227. 

ZEgaeon,  one  of  Lycaon’s  50  sons.  Apollod. 

, c.  8. The  son  of  Coelus,  or  of  Pontus  and 

_ ’erra,  the  same  as  Briareus.  Vid.  Briareus.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  was  a notorious  pirate,  chiefly 
residing  at  Ega,  whence  his  name  ; and  that  the 
fable  about  his  100  hands  arises  from  his  having 
100  men  to  manage  his  oars  in  his  piratical  excur- 
sions. Virg.  Hitt.  10,  v.  565. — Hesiod.  Thcog.  149. 
— Homer.  II.  10,  v.  404. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  10. 

ZEgseum  mare,  now  Archipelago,  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  dividing  Greece  from  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  full  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  called 
Cyclades,  others  Sporades,  &c.  The  word  Egreum 
is  derived  by  some  from  Ega;,  a town  of  Euboea ; 
or  from  the  number  of  islands  which  it  contains, 
that  appear  above  the  sea,  as  aryer,  goats ; or  from 
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the  promontory  /Ega,  or  from  /Egca,  a queen  of  the 
Amazons ; or  from  /Egeus,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  drowned  himself  there.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. — 
Strab.  7. 

-ZEgseus,  a surname  of  Neptune,  from  /Egaenn 

Euboea.  Strab.  9. A river  of  Corcyra. — —A 

plain  in  Phocis. 

iEg-aleos,  or  .ZE^aleum,  a mountain  of 
Attica  opposite  Salamis,  on  which  Xerxes  sat 
during  the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the  Grecian 
ships  in  the  adjacent  sea.  Hcrodot.  8,  c.  90.— 
Thncyd.  2,  c.  19. 

-ZEg-an  [Greec.  aeyav  or  aiyauiv],  the  /Egean  sea. 
Slat.  Theb.  5,  v.  56. 

A?gas,  a place  of  Euboea. Another  near 

Daunta  in  Italy.  Polyb.  3. 

-ZEgates,  a promontory  of  /Eolia. Three 

islands  opposite  Carthage,  called  Arm  by  V irg. 
yEn.  1,  near  which  the  Romans  under  Catulus,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
under  Hanno,  242  B.C.  Liv.  21,  c.  xo  & 41.  1.  22, 
c.  54. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Sil.  1,  v.  61. 

.iEg-eleon,  a town  of  Macedonia  taken  by  king 
Attalus.  Liv.  31,  c.  46. 

JEg-eria.  Vid.  Egeria. 

.ZEg-esta,  the  daughter  of  Hippotes,  and  mother 
of  xEgestus,  called  Acestes.  V irg.  yEn.  1,  v.  554. 

An  ancient  town  of  Sicily  near  mount  Eryx, 

destroyed  by  Agathocles.  It  was  sometimes  called 
Segesta  and  Acesta.  Diod.  10. 

.ZEgeus,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion,  being 
desirous  of  having  children,  went  to  consult  the 
oracle,  and  in  his  return,  stopped  at  the  court  of 
Piuheus  king  of  Trcezene,  who  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter /Ethra  in  marriage.  He  left  her  pregnant,  and 
told  her,  that  if  she  had  a son,  to  send  him  to 
Athens  as  soon  as  he  could  lift  a stone  under  which 
he  had  concealed  his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was 
to  be  known  to  /Egeus,  who  did  not  wish  to  make 
any  public  discovery  of  a son,  for  fear  of  his 
nephews,  the  Pallantides,  who  expected  his  crown. 
/Ethra  became  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  she  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  Athens  with  his  father’s  sword. 
At  the  time,  /Egeus  lived  with  Medea  the  divorced 
wife  of  Jason.  When  Theseus  came  to  Athens, 
Medea  attempted  to  poison  him  ; but  he  escaped, 
and  upon  showing  /Egeus  the  sword  he  wore,  dis- 
covered himself  to  be  his  son.  When  Theseus 
returned  from  Crete  after  the  death  of  the  Mino- 
taur, he  forgot,  agreeably  to  the  engagement  made 
with  his  father,  to  hoist  up  white  sails  as  a signal 
of  his  success:  and  /Egeus,  at  the  sight  of  black 
sails,  concluding  that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  him- 
self from  a high  rock  into  the  sea;  which,  from 
him,  as  some  suppose,  has  been  called  the  /Egean. 
/Egeus  reigned  48  years,  and  died  B.C.  1235.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  first  introduced  into  Greece  the 
•vorslup  of  Venus  Urania,  to  render  the  goddess 
propitious  to  his  wishes  in  having  a son.  Vid. 
Theseus,  Minotaurus,  and  Medea.  e\pollod.  1,  c.  8, 
9.  1.  3,  c.  15. — Pans.  1,  c.  s,  22,  38.  1.  4.  c.  2. — Plut. 
in  T lies. — Hygin.  fab.  37,  43,  79,  & 173. 

JEtgi^le,  one  of  Phaeton’s  sisters  changed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber.  They  are 

called  Heliades. A daughter  of  Adrastus,  by 

Amphitea  daughter  of  Pronax.  She  married  Dio- 
medes,  in  whose  absence,  during  the  Trojan  war, 
she  prostituted  herself  to  her  servants,  and  chiefly 
to  Cometes,  whom  the  king  had  left  master  of  his 
house.  At  his  return,  Diomedes,  being  told  of  his 
wife’s  wantonness,  went  to  settle  in  Daunia.  Some 
say  that  Venus  implanted  those  vicious  and  lustful 
propensities  in  /Egiale.  to  revenge  herself  on  Dio- 


medes, who  had  wounded  her  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  350. — Homer.  11.  5,  v.  412. — Apollod. 

I,  c.  9. — Stat.  3,  Spiv.  5,  v.  48. 

-ZEgi&lea,  an  island  near  Peloponnesus,  in  the 

Cretan  sea. Another  in  the  Ionian  sea,  near  the 

Echinades.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Herodot  4,  c 107 

The  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Strab.  12. 

— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

./Egialeus,  son  of  Adrastus  by  Amphitea  or 
Demoanassa,  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  i.e.  one  of 
the  sons  of  those  generals  who  were  killed  in  the 
first  Theban  war.  They  went  against  the  Thebans, 
who  had  refused  to  give  burial  to  their  fathers,  and 
were  victorious.  They  all  returned  home  safe, 
except  /Egialeus,  who  was  killed.  That  expedition 
is  called  the  war  of  the  Epigoni.  Pans,  x,  c.  43, 

44.  1.  2,  c.  20. 1.  9,  c.  5. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  7. 

The  same  as  Absyrtus  brother  to  Medea.  Justin. 
42,  c.  3. — Cic.  dc  Nat.  D.  3. — Diod.  4. 

-ZEglSlus,  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  entrusted 
with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  by  king  Apis  going  to 
Egypt.  Peloponnesus  was  called  /Egialea  from 
him.- — A man  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Sic- 
yon,  2091  before  the  Christian  era,  and  reigned  52 
years. 

-ZEg-ialus,  a name  given  to  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Vid.  Achaia.  Pans.  5,  c.  1.  1.  7,  c._  1. 

An  inconsiderable  town  of  Pontus. A city 

of  Asia  Minor. A city  of  Thrace  near  the  river 

Strymon. A mountain  of  Galatia. Another 

in  ./Ethiopia. 

-ZEg-Ides,  a patronymic  of  Theseus.  Homer. 

II.  1,  v.  265. 

.ZEglla,  a place  in  Laconia,  where  Aristomenes 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a crowd  of  religious  women 
whom  he  had  attacked.  Pans.  4,  c.  17. 

xEg-ilia,  an  island  between  Crete  and  Pe- 
loponnesus.  A place  in  Euboea.  Hcrodot.  6, 

c.  101. 

-/Egimius,  an  old  man  who  lived,  according 

to  Anacreon.  200  years.  Plin.  7,  c.  48. -A  king 

of  Doris,  whom  Hercules  assisted  to  conquer  the 
Lapithae.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

•ZEg-imorus,  or  jEg-imurtlS,  an  island  near 
Libya,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  which 
Virgil  mentions  under  the  name  of  Ara;.  Plin.  5,. 
c.  7. 

jEgina,  daughter  of  Asopus,  had  /Eacus  by 
Jupiter  changed  into  a flame  of  fire.  She  after- 
wards married  Actor  son  of  Myrmidon,  by  whom 
she  had  some  children,  who  conspired  against  their 
father.  Some  say  that  she  was  changed  by  Jupiter 
into  the  island  which  bears  her  name.  Plin.  4, 
c.  12. — Strab.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

1.  3,  c.  12. — Pans.  2,  c.  5 & 29. An  island  formerly- 

called  CEnopia,  and  now  Engia,  in  a part  of  the 
/Egean  sea,  called  Saronicus  Sinus,  about  22  miles 
in  circumference.  The  inhabitants  were  once  de- 
stroyed by  a pestilence,  and  the  country  was  re- 
peopled  by  ants  changed  into  men  by  Jupiter,  at 
the  prayer  of  king  /Eacus.  They  were  once  a very 
powerful  nation  by  sea,  but  they  cowardly  gave 
themselves  up  to  Darius  when  he  demanded  sub- 
mission from  all  the  Greeks.  The  Athenians  under 
Pericles  made  war  against  them;  and  after  taking 
70  of  their  ships  in  a naval  battle,  they  expelled 
them  from  /Egina.  The  fugitives  settled  in  1 e- 
loponnesus,  and  after  the  ruin  of  Athens  by  Ly- 
sander,  they  returned  to  their  country,  but  never 
after  rose  to  their  former  power  or  consequence. 
Herodot.  5,  6,  & 7. — Pans.  2,  c.  29.  1.  8,  c.  44. 
Strab.  8. — .Elian.  V.  H.  X2,  c.  io.  _ _ . 

JEgineta  Paulus,  a physician  born  in  /Rgma. 
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He  flourished  in  the  3rd,  or,  according  to  others, 
the  7th  century,  and  first  deserved  to  be  called 
man-midwife.  He  wrote  He  Re  Medicd , in  seven 
books.  . . 

7F.g-inpt.fis,  a king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose  age 
Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws.  Pans.  1,  c.  5- 

TFg-iftr.hiis.  a surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
being  brought  up  by  the  goat  Amalthma,  and  using 
her  skin  instead  of  a shield,  in  the  war  of  the 
Titans.  Diod.  5. 

-ZEgipan,  a name  of  Pan,  because  he  had  goat  s 
feet. 

2Egira,  a town  between  AEtolia  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  A town  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7,  c.  26. 

—Herodot.  1,  c.  145. 

JEgoroessa,  a town  of  /Etolia.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  149. 

.ABg'is,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  ano  rrir  ary  or,  a 
goat's  skin.  This  was  the  goat  Amalthaea,  with 
whose  skin  he  covered  his  shield.  The  goat  was 
placed  among  the  constellations.  Jupiter  gave  this 
shield  to  Pallas,  who  placed  upon  it  Medusa’s  head, 
which  turned  into  stones  all  those  who  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  it.  Viig.  PEti.  8,  v.  352  & 435. 

-ZEgristhus,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of  Thy- 
estes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyestes  being  at 
variance  with  his  brother  Atreus,  was  told  by  the 
oracle  that  his  wrongs  could  be  revenged  only  by 
a son  born  of  himself  and  his  daughter.  To  avoid 
such  an  incest,  Pelopea  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Minerva  by  her  father,  who  some  time  after 
met  her  in  a wood,  and  ravished  her,  without  know- 
ing who  she  was.  Pelopea  kept  the  sword  of  her 
ravisher,  and  finding  it  to  be  her  father’s,  exposed 
the  child  she  had  brought  forth.  The  child  was 
preserved,  and  when  grown  tip  presented  with  the 
sword  of  his  mother’s  ravisher.  Pelopea  soon  after 
this  melancholy  adventure  had  married  her  uncle 
Atreus,  who  received  into  his  house  her  natural 
son.  As  Thyestes  had  debauched  the  first  wife  of 
Atreus,  Atreus  sent  AEgisthus  to  put  him  to  death; 
but  Thyestes,  knowing  the  assassin’s  sword,  dis- 
covered that  he  was  nis  own  son,  and  fully  to 
revenge  his  wrongs,  sent  him  back  to  murder 
Atreus.  After  this  murder  Thyestes  ascended  the 
throne,  and  banished  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
the  sons,  or  as  others  say,  the  grandsons  of  Atreus. 
These  children  fled  to  Polyphidus  of  Sicyon  ; but 
as  he  dreaded  the  power  of  their  persecutors,  he 
permitted  the  protection  of  them  to  CEneus  king  of 
rEtolia.  By  their  marriage  with  the  daughters  of 
I yndarus  king  of  Sparta,  they  were  empowered 
to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Aga- 
memnon succeeded,  while  Menelaus  reigned  in  his 
father-in-law’s  place.  AEgisthus  had  been  recon- 
ciled to^  the  sons  of  Atreus ; and  when  they  went 
to  the  I roian  war,  he  was  left  guardian  of  Aga- 
memnon a kingdom,  and  of  his  wife  Clytemnestra. 
AEgisthus  fell  in  love  with  Clytemnestra,  and  lived 
with  her.  On  Agamemnon  s return,  these  two 
adulterers  murdered  him,  and,  by  a public  mar- 
riage, strengthened  themselves  on  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Orestes,  Agamemnon’s  son,  would  have 
shared  his  father’s  fate,  had  not  his  sister  Electra 
privately  sent  him  to  his  uncle  Strcphius  king  of 
Phocis,  where  he  contracted  the  most  intimate 
friendship  with  his  cousin  Pylades.  Some  time 
after,  Orestes  came  to  Mycente  the  residence  of 
AEgisthus,  and  resolved  to  punish  the  murderers  of 
his  father,  in  conjunction  with  Electra,  who  lived 
in  disguise  in  the  tyrant's  family.  To  effect  this 
more  effectually,  Electra  publicly  declared  that  her 
brother  Orestes  was  dead  ; upon  which  AEgisthus 


and  Clytemnestra  went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to 
return  thanks  to  the  god  for  his  death.  Orestes, 
who  had  secretly  concealed  himself  in  the  temple, 
attacked  them,  and  put  them  both  to  death,  after 
a reign  of  seven  years.  They  were  buried  with- 
out the  city  walls.  Vid.  Agamemnon,  Thyestes, 
Orestes,  Clytemnestra,  Pylades,  and  Electra.  Ovid, 
de  Rem.  Am  161.  Prist.  2,  v.  396 .—Hygin./ab. 
87  & 88 .—/Elian.  V.  If.  12,  c.  42 .—Pans.  2,  c.  16, 
&c. — Sop/wcl.  in  Electra— VEschyl.  <5r>  Senec.  in 
Again. — Homer.  Od.  3 & n. — Lactant.  in  Theb. 

1,  v.  684. Pompey  used  to  call  J.  Cmsar,  AEgis- 

thus,  on  account  of  his  adultery  with  his  wife 
Mutia,  whom  he  repudiated  after  she  had  borne  him 
three  children.  Suet,  in  Cars.  50. 

7F.g-Tt.nm.  a town  of  AEolia,  on  a mountain 
eight  miles  from  the  sea.  Thucyd.  3,  c.  97.. 

JEgrium,  a town  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
where  Jupiter  was  said  to  have  been  fed  by  a goat, 
whence  the  name.  Strab.  8. — Liv.  28,  c.  7. 

jEgle,  the  youngest  daughter  of  AEsculapius 

and  Lampetie. A nymph,  daughter  of  Sol  and 

Nesera.  Virg.  Ec.  6,  v.  20. A nymph,  daughter 

of  Panopeus,  beloved  by  Theseus  after  he  had  left 

Ariadne.  Pint,  in  Thes. One  of  the  Hesperides. 

One  of  the  Graces. A prostitute.  Martial.  1, 

ep.  95. 

JEg-les,  a Samian  wrestler,  born  dumb.  Seeing 
some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a contest,  he 
broke  the  string  which  held  his  tongue,  through  the 
desire  of  speaking,  and  ever  after  spoke  with  ease. 
Val.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

-ZEg-letes,  a surname  of  Apollo. 

JEg-lQg-e,  a nurse  of  Nero.  Sueton.  in  Ner.  50. 

iEg-obolus,  a surname  of  Bacchus  at  Potnia, 
in  Boeotia. 

-ZEgocSros,  or  Capricornus,  an  animal  into 
which  Pan  transformed  himself  when  flying  before 
Typhon  in  the  war  with  the  giants.  Jupiter  made 
him  a constellation.  Lucret.  x,  v.  613. 

TF.g-nn , a shepherd.  Virg.  Eel. — Theocrit. 

Idyl. A promontory  of  Lemnos. A name  of 

the  Aegean  sea.  Place.  1,  v.  628. A boxer  of 

Zacynthus,  who  dragged  a large  bull  by  the  heel 
from  a mountain  into  the  city.  Theocrit.  Idyll.  4. 

-ffig-OSpotSmos,  i.e.  the  goat's  river , a town 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  with  a river  of  the 
same  name,  where  the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting  of 
180  ships,  was  defeated  by  Lysander,  on  the  13th 
Dec.,  B.C.  405,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Mela,  2,  c-  2. — Plin.  2,  c.  58. — Pans.  3,  c.  8 
& 11. 

■ZEg-OSag’ee,  an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attalus, 
with  whom  he  conquered  Asia,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  a settlement  near  the  Hellespont.  Polyb.  3. 

.ZEg-U.3  and  Roscillus,  two  brothers  amongst 
the  AHobroges,  who  deserted  from  Ciesar  to  Pom- 
pey. Cccs.  bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  5<J. 

JEgrusa,  the  middle  island  of  the  AEgates, 
near  Sicily. 

JEigy,  a town  near  Sparta,  destroyed  because 
its  inhabitants  were  suspected  by  the  Spartans  of 
favouring  the  Arcadians.  Pans.  3,  c.  2. 

.ZEg-ypanes,  a nation  in  the  middle  of  Africa, 
whose  body  is  human  above  the  waist,  and  that  of 
a goat  below.  Mela,  1,  c.  4 & 8. 

.ZEg-ypsus,  a town  of  the  Getse,  near  the 
Danube.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  8.  1.  4.  cp.  7. 

-AEgypta,  a freedman  of  Cicero.  Ad.  Attic.  8. 

.ZEg-yptii,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Vid. 
AEgyptus. 

-AEf?yptium  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
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.ZEgryptus,  son  of  Belus,  and  brother  to 
Danaus,  gave  his  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the  50 
daughters  of  his  brother.  Danaus,  who  had  es- 
tablished himself  at  Argos,  and  was  jealous  of  his 
brother,  who,  by  following  him  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  seemed  envious  of  his  prosperity,  obliged 
all  his  daughters  to  murder  cheir  husbands  the 
first  night  of  their  nuptials.  This  was  executed  ; 
but  Hypermnestra  alone  spared  her  husband 
Xynceus.  Even  /Egyptus  was  killed  by  his  niece 
Polyxena.  Vid.  Danaus,  Danaides,  Lynceus. 
./Egyptus  was  king,  after  his  father,  of  a part  of 
Africa,  which  from  him  has  been  called  /Egyptus. 
Hygiti.  fab.  168,  170. — A polled.  2,  c.  1 .—Ovid. 

Heroid.  14.  — Pans.  7,  c.  21. An  extensive 

country  of  Africa,  watered  by  the  Nile,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  west  by  Libya. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  /Egyptus  brother  to 
Danaus.  Its  extent,  according  to  modern  calcu- 
lation, is  180  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  it 
measures  120  leagues  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ; but  at  the  distance  of  50  leagues  from 
the  sea,  it  diminishes  so  much  as  scarce  to  measure 
seven  or  eight  leagues  between  the  mountains  on 
the  east  and  west.  It  is  divided  into  lower,  which 
lies  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  upper,  which  is 
towards  the  south.  Upper  Egypt  was  famous  for 
the  town  of  Thebes,  but  Lower  Egypt  was  the  most 
peopled,  and  contained  the  Delta,  a number  of 
large  islands,  which,  from  their  form,  have  been 
called  after  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
This  country  has  been  the  mother  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  greatest  part  of  Lower  Egypt  has 
been  formed  by  the  mud  and  sand  carried  down  by 
the  Nile.  _ The  Egyptians  reckoned  themselves  the 
most  ancient  nation  in  the  universe  [Vid.  Psam- 
metichus],  but  some  authors  make  them  of  /Ethio- 
pian origin.  They  were  remarkable  for  their 
superstition  ; they  paid  as  much  honour  to  the  cat, 
the  crocodile,  the  bull,  and  even  to  onions,  as  to 
Isis.  Rain  never  or  seldom  falls  in  this  country ; 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  originates  in  the  yearly 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  which  rises  about  25  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exhibits  a large 
plain  of  waters,  in  which  are  scattered  here  and 
there  the  towns  and  villages,  as  the  Cyclades  in  the 
/Egean  _sea._  The  air  is  not  wholesome,  but  the 
opulation  is  great,  and  the  cattle  very  prolific, 
t is  said  that  Egypt  once  contained  20,000  cities, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  Thebes, 
Memphis,  Alexandria,  Pelusium,  Coptos,  Arsinoe, 
&c.  It  was  governed  by  kings  who  have  immor- 
talized themselves  by  the  pyramids  they  have  raised 
and  the  canals  they  have  opened.  The  priests 
traced  the  existence  of  the  country  for  many 
thousand  years,  and  fondly  imagined  that  the 
gods  were  their  first  sovereigns,  and  that  their 
monarchy  had  lasted  11,340  years  according  to 
Herodotus.  According  to  the  calculation  of  Con- 
stantine Manasses,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  lasted 
1663  years  from  its  beginning  under  Misraim  the 
son  of  Ham,  2188  B.C.,  to  the  conquest  of 
Cambyses,  525  B.C.  Egypt  revolted  afterwards 
from  the  Persian  power,  B.C.  414,  and  Amyrtaeus 
then  became  king,.  After  him  succeeded  Psam- 
metichus,  whose  reign  began  408  B.C. : Nephereus, 
396:  Acoris,  389:  Psammuthis,  376:  Nepherites, 
4 months,  and  Nectanebis,  375 : Tachos,  or  Teos, 
363 : Nectanebus,  361.  It  was  conquered  by 

Ochus,  350  B.C. ; and  after  the  conquest  of  Persia 
by  Alexander,  Ptolemy  refounded  the  kingdom, 
and  began  to  reign  323  B.C  : Philadelphus,  284: 
Erergetes,  246:  Philopater,  221:  Epiphanes,  204: 


Philomater,  180  and  169,  conjointly  with  Evergetel 
II.  or  Physcon,  for  six  years:  Evergetes  II.  145: 
Lathurus  Soter,  and  his  mother  Cleopatra,  116: 
Alexander  of  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra,  106 : Lathurus 
Soter  restored,  88:  Cleopatra  II.  six  months,  with 
Alexander  II.  19  days,  81 : Ptolemy,  surnamed 
Alexander  III.  80:  Dionysius,  surnamed  Auletes, 
65:  Dionysius  II.  with  Cleopatra  III.  51:  Cleo- 
patra III.  with  young  Ptolemy,  46,  and  in  30 
B.C.  it  was  reduced  by  Augustus  into  a Roman 
province.  The  history  of  Egypt,  therefore,  can  be 
divided  into  three  epochas : the  first  beginning 
with  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  to  the  conquest 
of  Cambyses ; the  second  ends  at  the  death  of 
Alexander  ; and  the  third  comprehends  the  reign 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Cleo- 
patra. in  the  age  of  Augustus. — Justin.  1. — 
Hirtius  in  Alex.  24. — Macrob.  in  somn.  Scip.  1, 
c.  19&21. — Herodian.  4,  c.  9. — Strab.  17. — Hcrodot. 
2,  3,  &7- — Theocrit.  Id.  17,  v.  79. — Polyb.  15. — Diod. 
1. — Plin.  5,  c.  1.  1.  14,  c.  7. — Marccll.  22,  c.  40. — 
Justin,  x. — C.  Nep.  in  Paus.  3,  in  Iphic.  in  Datatn. 
3- — Curt.  4,  c.  1. — Juv.  15,  v.  175. — Paus.  1,  c. 
14. — Plut.  de  Facie  in  Orb.  Lun.  lie  Isid.  &•  Osir. 
in  Ptol.  in  Alex. — Mela,  1,  c.  9. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1 

& 5. A minister  of  Mausolus  king  of  Caria. 

Polycen.  6. The  ancient  name  of  the  Nile. 

Homer.  Od.  f,  v.  258. — Paus.  9,  c.  40. 

2 Eg-ys.  Vid.  /Egy. 

-ZEg-ysthns.  Vid.  /Egisthus. 

/Elia,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Plut.  in  Syll. The 

name  of  some  towns  built  or  repaired  by  the 
emperor  Adrian. 

jEIia  lex,  enacted  by  /Elius  Tubero  the  tri- 
bune, A.U.C.  559,  to  send  two  colonies  into  the 
country  of  the  Brutii.  Liv.  34,  c.  53. An- 

other A.U.C.  568,  ordaining  that,  in  public  affairs, 
the  augurs  should  observe  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  and  the  magistrates  be  empowered  to  post- 
pone the  business. Another  called  /Elia  Sexta, 

by  AElius  Sextus,  A.U.C.  756,  which  enacted, 
that  all  slaves  who  bore  any  marks  of  punishment 
received  from  their  masters,  or  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned, should  be  set  at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as 
Roman  citizens. 

-ZElia  Petina,  of  the  family  of  Tubero, 
married  Claudius  Cmsar,  by  whom  she  had  a son. 
The  emperor  divorced  her  to  marry  Messalina. 
Sue  ton.  in  Claud.  26. 

-ZElianus  Claudus,  a Roman  sophist  of 
Praeneste,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  first  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  ; but  being  disgusted  with  his  pro- 
fession, he  became  author,  and  published  treatises 
on  animals  in  17  books,  on  various  history  in  14 
books,  &c.,  in  Greek,  a language  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  Latin.  In  his  writings  he  shows  himself 
very  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  relates  many 
stories  which  are  often  devoid  of  elegance  and 
purity  of  style : though  Philostratus  has  com- 
mended his  language  as  superior  to  what  could  be 
expected  from  a person  who  was  neither  born  nor 
educated  in  (Greece.  /Elian  died  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age,  A.D.  140.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
collected  together  are  that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  folio, 
printed  Tigurii,  1551$,  though  now  seldom  to  be 
met  with,  and  that  of  Kuenius,  2 vols.  8vo,  Lips. 
1780.  Some  attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of 
the  Greeks  to  another  /Elian. 

-ZElius  and  ^Elia,  a family  in  Rome,  so  poor 
that  16  lived  in  a small  house,  and  were  maintained 
by  the  produce  of  a little  field.  Their  poverty 
continued  till  Paulus  conquered  Perseus  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  gave  his  son-in-law  /El.  Tubero 
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five  pounds  of  gold  from  the  booty.  Val.  Max. 

4t  C.  4. 

ZElius  Adrianus,  an  African,  grandfather  to 

the  emperor  Adrian. Gallus,  a Roman  knight, 

the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  Felix.  He  was  very 
intimate  with  Strabo  the  geographer,  and  sailed  on 
the  Nile  with  him  to  take  a view  of  the  country. 

Plin.  6,  c.  28. Publius,  one  of  the  first  ques- 

tors  chosen  from  the  plebeians  at  Rome.  Liv.  4, 
c.  54.  — Q.  /E.  Pmtus,  son  of  Sextus  or  Publius.  As 
he  sat  in  the  senate  house,  a woodpecker  perched 
on  his  head ; upon  which  a soothsayer  exclaimed, 
that  if  he  preserved  the  bird,  his  house  would 
flourish,  and  Rome  decay;  and  if  he  killed  it,  the 
contrary  must  happen.  Hearing  this,  /Elius,  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate,  bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird. 
All  the  youths  of  his  family  were  killed  at  Cannae, 
and  the  Roman  arms  were  soon  attended  with 

success.  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6. Saturninus,  a 

satirist,  throv^i  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for 

writing  verses  against  Tiberius. Sejanus.  Vid. 

Sejanus. Sextus  Catus,  censor  with  M.  Cethe- 

gus.  He  separated  the  senators  from  the  people 
la  the  public  spectacles.  During  his  consulship, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  /Etolians  found  him  feasting 
in  earthen  dishes,  and  offered  him  silver  vessels, 
which  he  refused,  satisfied  with  the  earthen  cups, 
&c.,  which,  for  his  virtues,  he  had  received  from  his 
father-in-law,  L.  Paulus,  after  the  conquest  of 

Macedonia.  Plin.  33,  c.  11. — Cic.  de  Oral.  1. 

Spartiinus,  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Adrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  flourished 

A.D.  240. Tubero,  grandson  of  L.  Paulus,  was 

austere  in  his  morals,  and  a formidable  enemy  to 
the  Gracchi.  His  grandson  was  accused  before 
Caesar,  and  ably  defended  by  Cicero.  Cic.  ep.  ad 

Brut. Verus  Caesar,  the  name  of  L.  C.  Corn- 

modus  Verus,  after  Adrian  had  adopted  him.  He 
was  made  pretor  and  consul  by  the  emperor,  who 
was  soon  convinced  of  his  incapacity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duty.  He  killed  himself  by 
drinking  an  antidote ; and  Antoninus,  sumamed 
Pius,  was  adopted  in  his  place.  /Elius  was  father 

to  Antoninus  Verus,  whom  Pius  adopted. A 

physician  mentioned  by  Galen. L.  Gallus,  a 

lawyer,  who  wrote  12  books  concerning  the  signifi- 
cation of  all  law  words. Sextus  Paetus,  a 

lawyer,  consul  at  Rome,  A.U.C.  566.  He  is  greatly 
commended  by  Cicero  for  his  learning,  and  called 
cordatus  homo  by  Ennius  for  his  knowledge  of 

law.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  48,  in  Brut.  20. 

Stilo,  a native  of  Lanuvium,  master  to  M.  Ter. 

Varro,  and  author  of  some  treatises. Lamia. 

Lamia. 

Aello,  one  of  the  Harpies  (from  e\ou<ra  a\\o, 
ahenum  tollens,  or  aeXXa,  tempestas),  Flac.  4,  v. 

459-  Hesiod.  Th.  267. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  710. 

Vui-  pne  Actmon  s dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  220. 

-ZElurus  (a  cat),  a deity  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  ; and  after  death  embalmed  and  buried 
in  the  city  of  Hubastis.  Hcrodot , 2,  c.  66,  &c.— 
Diod.  1.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  i.—A.  Cell.  20,  c.  7.— 
Pint,  in  Pr. 

-ffimathion  and  JEmathia.  Vid.  Emathior.. 

-^Eniilia.  16X,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
/Emihus,  A.U.C.  309.  It  ordained  that  the  censor- 
ship, which  was  before  quinquennial,  should  be 

limited  to  one  year  and  a half.  Liv.  9,  c.  33. 

Another  in  the  second  consulship  of  /Emilius 
Marne  reus,  A.U.C.  391.  It  gave  power  to  the  eldest 
pmtor  to  drive  a nail  in  the  capitol  on  the  ides  of 
oeptetnljer.  Liv.  7,  c.  3. — The  driving  of  a nail 
was  a superstitious  ceremony,  by  which  the  Romans 


supposed  that  a pestilence  could  be  stopped,  or  an 
impending  calamity  averted. 

JEmilianus  C.  Julius,  a native  of  Mauri- 
tania, proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Decius. 
He  marched  against  Gallus  and  Valerian,  but  was 
informed  that  they  had  been  murdered  by  their 

own  troops.  He  soon  after  shared  their  fate. 

One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  rebelled  in  the  reign 
of  Gallienus. 

JEmilius.  Vid.  /Emylius. 

.ZEmnestus,  tyrant  of  Enna,  was  deposed  by 
Dionysius  the  elder.  Diod.  14. 

ZEmon.  Vid.  Haemon. 

ZEmfina,  a large  city  of  Asia.  Cic.  pro  Flacc. 

ZEmonia,  a country  of  Greece  which  received 
its  name  from  lEmon,  or  /Emus,  and  was  after- 
wards called  Thessaly.  Achilles  is  called  FEmonius, 
as  being  born  there.  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  n,  1.  4, 
el.  1. — Horat.  1,  od.  37.  It  was  also  called  Pyrrha, 
from  Pyrrha,  Deucalion’s  wife,  who  reigned  there. — ■ 
The  word  has  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  all 
Greece  by  some  writers.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

.ZEm5rud.es,  a priest  of  Apollo  in  Italy,  killed 
by  /Eneas.  Virg.  FEn.  10,  v.  537. 

ZEmus,  an  actor  in  Domitian’s  reign,  jfuv.  6, 
v.  197. 

-ZEmylia,  a noble  family  in  Rome,  descended 
from  Mamercus  son  of  Pythagoras,  who,  for  his 

humanity,  was  called  Ai/auXor,  blandus. A vestal 

who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta,  which  was  ex- 
tinguished, by  putting  her  veil  over  it.  Val.  Max. 

1,  c.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  2. The  wife  of  Africanus 

the  elder,  famous  for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband, 
when  suspected  of  infidelity.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  7. 

Leplda,  daughter  of  Lepidus,  married  Drusus 

the  younger,  whom  she  disgraced  by  her  wanton- 
ness. She  killed  herself  when  accused  of  adultery 

with  a slave.  Tacit.  6,  c.  40. A part  of  Italy, 

called  also  Flaminia.  Martial.  6,  ep.  85. A 

public  road  leading  from  Placentia  to  Ariminum ; 
called  after  the  consul  /Emylius,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  made  it.  Martial.  3,  ep.  4. 

_ZEm.yli.anus,  a name  of  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  /Emylius.  In  him  the  families 
of  the  Scipios  and  /Emylii  were  united.  Many  of 
that. family  bore  the  same  name.  Juv.  8,  v.  2. 

ZEmylii,  a noble  family  in  Rome,  descended 
from  /Emylius  the  son  of  Ascanius.  Plutarch  says, 
that  they  are  descended  from  Mamercus  the  son  of 
Pythagoras,  surnamed  /Emylius  from  the  sweetness 
of  his  voice,  in  Num.  <5r>  FEmyl. — The  family  was 
distinguished  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Lepidi, 
Mamerci,  Mamercini,  Barbulat,  Pauli,  and  Scauri. 

-ZEmylius,  a beautiful  youth  of  Sybaris,  whose 
wife  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Procris.  Vid. 

Procris. Censorinus,  a cruel  tyrant  of  Sicily, 

who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  invented  new 
ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus  gave  him  a brazen 
horse  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tyrant  made  the  first 
experiment  upon  the  donor.  Pint,  de  Fort.  Rom. 

^Lepidus,  a youth  who  had  a statue  in  the 

capitol,  for  saving  the  life  of  a citizen  in  a battle. 

Val.  Max.  4,  c.  1. A triumvir  with  Octavius. 

V id.  Lepidus. Macer,  a poet  of  Verona  in  the 

Augustan  age.  He  wrote  some  poems  upon 
serpents,  birds,  and,  as  some  suppose,  on  bees. 

Vid.  Macer. Marcus  Scaurus,  a Roman  who 

flourished  about  100  B.C.,  and  wrote  three  books 

concerning  his  own  . life.  Cic.  in  Brut.  A 

poet  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  a tragedy 

called  Atheus,  and  destroyed  himself. Sura, 

another  writer  on  the  Roman  year. Mamercus, 

three  limes  dictator,  conquered  the  Fidenates,  and 
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took  their  city  He  limited  to  one  year  and  a half 
the  censorship  which  before  his  time  was  exercised 
during  five  years.  Liv.  4,  c.  17,  19,  &c. — — 
Papinianus,  son  of  Hostilius  Papinianus,  was  in 
favour  with  the  emperor  Severus,  and  was  made 
governor  to  his  sons  Geta  and  Caracalla.  Geta 
was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  Papinianus,  for  up- 
braiding him,  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  From 
his  school  the  Romans  have  had  many  able  lawyers, 

who  were  called  Papinianists. Pappus,  a censor, 

who  banished  from  the  senate  P.  Corn.  Ruffinus, 
who  had  been  twice  consul,  because  he  had  at  his 
table  10  pounds  of  silver  plate,  A.U.C  478.  Liv. 

14.  Porcina,  an  elegant  orator.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

Rectus,  a severe  governor  of  Egypt  under 

Tiberius.  Dio. Regillus,  conquered  the  general 

of  Antiochus  at  sea,  and  obtained  a naval  triumph. 

Liv.  37,  c.  31. Scaurus,  a noble  but  poor  citizen 

of  Rome,  His  father,  to  maintain  himself,  was  a 
coal-merchant.  He  was  ediie,  and  afterwards 
pretor,  and  fought  against  Jugurtha.  His  son 
Marcus  was  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  and  in  his  edileship 
Ne  built  a very  magnificent  theatre.  Plin.  36,  c. 

15.  A bridge  at  Rome,  called  also  Sublicius. 

Juv  6,  v.  22. 

JEnaria,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli, 
abounding  with  cypress  trees.  It  received  its  name 
from  /Eneas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  landed  there 
on  his  way  to  Latium.  It  is  called  Pithecusa  by 
the  Greeks,  and  now  Ischia,  and  was  famous  once 
for  its  mineral  waters.  Liv.  8,  c.  22. — Plin.  3,  c.  6. 
1.  31,  c.  2 .—Stat.  3.  Sylv.  5,  v.  104. 

-ZEnarium,  a forest  near  Olenos  in  Achaia, 
sacred  to  Jupiter. 

ZEnasms,  one  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta. 
ThucyL  9,  c.  2. 

ZEnea,  or  _32neia,  a town  of  Macedonia,  15 
miles  from  Thessalonica,  founded  by  /Eneas.  Liv. 
40,  c.  4.  1.  44,  c.  10. 

ZEneades,  a town  of  Chersonesus,  built  by 
/Eneas.  Cassander  destroyed  it,  and  carried  the 
inhabitants  to  Thessalonica,  lately  built.  Dionys. 
Hal.  1. 

ZEnSSdae,  a name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of /Eneas  by  Pirg.  sEn.  1,  v.  161. 

JEneas,  a Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises  and 
the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  authors  con- 
cerning his  character  are  different  His  infancy 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a nymph,  and  a the 
age  of  five  he  was  recalled  to  Troy  He  afterwards 
improved  himself  in  Thessaly  under  Chiron,  a 
venerable  sage  whose  house  was  frequented  by  the 
young  princes  and  heroes  of  the  age.  Soon  after 
his  return  home  he  married  Creusa,  Priam’s 
daughter  by  whom  he  had  a son  called  Ascanius. 
During  the  Trojan  war  he  behaved  with  great  valour, 
in  defence  of  his  country,  and  came  to  an  engage- 
ment with  Diomcdes  and  Achilles.  Yet  Strabo, 
Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
Dares  of  Phrygia,  accuse  him  of  betraying  his 
country  to  the  Greeks,  with  Antenor,  and  of  pre- 
serving his  life  and  fortune  by  this  treacherous 
measure.  He  lived  at  variance  with  Priam,  be- 
cause he  received  not  sufficient  marks  of  distinction 
from  the  king  and  his  family,  as  Homer.  11.  13, 
says.  This  might  have  provoked  him  to  seek 
revenge  by  perfidy  Authors  of  credit  report,  that 
when  Troy  was  in  flames,  he  carried  away  upon  his 
shoulders  his  father  Anchises,  and  the  statues  of 
his  household  gods,  leading  in  his  hand  his  son 
z\scanius,  and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  behind. 
Some  say  that  he  retired  to  mount  Ida,  where  he 
built  a fleet  of  20  ships,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a 


settlement.  Strabo  and  others  maintain  that  /Eneas 
never  left  his  country,  but  rebuilt  Troy,  where  he 
reigned,  and  his  posterity  after  him.  Even  Homer, 
who  lived  400  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  says,  II. 
20,  v.  30,  &c. , that  the  gods  destined  /Eneas  and  his 
posterity  to  reign  over  the  Trojans.  This  passage 
Dionys.  Hal.  explained,  by  saying  that  Homer 
meant  the  Trojans  who  had  gone  over  to  Italy  with 
/Eneas,  and  not  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Troy. 
According  to  Virgil  and  other  Latin  authors,  who, 
to  make  their  court  to  the  Roman  emperors,  traced 
their  origin  up  to  /Eneas,  and  described  his  arrival 
into  Italy  as  indubitable,  he  with  his  fleet  first  came 
to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Polymnestor, 
one  of  his  allies,  reigned.  After  visiting  Delos,  the 
Strophades,  and  Crete,  where  he  expected  to  find 
the  empire  promised  him  by  the  oracle,  as  in  the 
place  where  his  progenitors  were  bom,  he  landed  in 
Epirus,  and  Drepanum,  the  court  of  king  Acestes, 
in  Sicily,  where  he  buried  his  father.  From  Sicily 
he  sailed  for  Italy,  but  was  driven  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  kindly  received  by  Dido  queen  of 
Carthage,  to  whom,  on  his  first  interview  he  gave 
one  of  the  garments  of  the  beautiful  Helen.  Dido, 
being  enamoured  of  him,  wished  to  marry  him  ; 
but  he  left  Carthage  by  order  of  the  gods.  In  his 
voyage  he  was  driven  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  he 
assed  to  Cumte,  where  the  Sibyl  conducted  him  to 
ell,  that  he  might  hear  from  his  father  the  fates 
which  attended  him  and  all  his  posterity.  After  a 
voyage  of  seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  13  ships,  he 
came  to  the  Tyber.  Latinus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  with  hospitality,  and  promised 
him  his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  been  before 
betrothed  to  king  Turnus  by  her  mother  Amata. 
To  prevent  this  marriage  .Turnus  made  war  against 
/Eneas:  and  after  many  battles,  the  war  was 
decided  by  a combat  between  the  two  rivals,  in 
which  Turnus  was  killed.  /Eneas  married  Lavinia, 
in  whose  honour  he  built  the  town  of  Lavinium, 
and  succeeded  his  father-in-law  After  a short 
reign  /Eneas  was  killed  in  a battle  against  the 
Etrurians.  Some  say  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Numicus,  and  his  body  weighed  down  by  his 
armour  ; upon  which  the  Latins,  not  finding  their 
king>  supposed  that  he  had  been  taken  up  to 
heaven,  and  therefore  offered  him  sacrifices  as  to  a 
god.  Dionys.  Hal.  fixes  the  arrival  of  /Eneas  in 
Italy  in  the  54th  olymp.  Some  authors  suppose 
that  ZEneas  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Neoptolemus,  together  with  Andromache, 
and  that  he  was  carried  to  Thessaly,  whence  he 
escaped  to  Italy.  Others  say  that,  after  he  had 
come  to  Italy,  he  returned  to  Troy,  leaving 
Ascanius  king  in  Latium.  /Eneas  has  been  praised 
for  his  piety,  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Homer.  II.  13  & 20.  Hymn,  in  Vener. — Apohod. 
3,  c.  12 . — Diod.  3. — Pans.  2,  c.  33.  1.  3,  c.  22.  1.  10, 
c.  25. — Pint,  in  Romul.  &■*  Coral.  Qu/rst.  Rotn. — 
Pal.  Max.  1,  c.  8. — Flo?-.  1,  c.  1 .—Justin.  20,  c.  r. 
1.  31,  c.  8.  1.  43,  c.  1. — Dictys  Cret.  5. — Dares 
Phry.  6. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  11. — St  rah.  13  .—Liv. 
1,  c.  1.  — Pirg.  Ain. — Aur.  Victor. — As  lion. 
P.  H.  8,  c.  22. — Propcrt.  4,  el.  1,  v.  42. — Ovid. 

Met.  14,  fab.  3,  &c.  'Prist.  4,  v,  798. A son  of 

/Eneas  and  Lavinia,  called  Sylvius,  because  his 
mother  retired  with  him  into  the  woods  after  his 
father’s  death.  He  succeeded  Ascanius  in  Latium, 
though  opposed  by  J ulius  the  son  of  his  predecessor. 

Pirg.  Ain.  6,  v.  770. — Liv.  1,  c.  3. An  am 

bassador  sent  by  the  Lacedxmonians  to  Athens,  to 
treat  of  peace,  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war. An  ancient  author  who  wrote  on  tactics,  be- 
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sides  other  treatises,  which,  according  to  ZElian, 
were  epitomized  by  Cineas  the  friend  of  Pyrrhus. 

A native  of  Gaza,  who,  from  a Platonic  philosopher, 
became  a Christian,  A.D.  485,  and  wrote  a dialogue 
called  Theophrastus,  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  resurrection. 

ZEneia,  or  ZEnia,  a place  near  Rome,  after- 
wards called  Janiculum. A city  of  Troas.  Strab. 

17. A city  of  Macedonia.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

■ZEneides,  a patronymic  given  to  Ascanius,  as 
son  of  /Eneas.  Virg.  sEtt.  9,  v.  653. 

ZEneis,  a poem  of  Virgil,  which  has  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  /Eneas  in  Italy.  The 
great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known.  The 
author  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some  say, 
Homer  is  superior  to  him  only  because  he  is  more 
ancient,  and  is  an  original.  Virgil  died  before 
he  had  corrected  it,  and  at  his  death  desired  it 
might  be  burnt.  This  was  happily  disobeyed,  and 
Augustus  saved  from  the  flames  a poem  which 
proved  his  family  to  be  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Troy.  The  /Eneid  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  poet  for  11  years,  and  in  the  first  six  books  it 
seems  that  it  was  Virgil’s  design  to  imitate  Homer’s 
Odyssey,  and  in  the  last  the  Iliad.  The  action,  of 
the  poem  comprehends  eight  years,  one  of  which 
only,  the  lasc,  is  really  taken  up  by  action,  as  the 
seven  first  are  merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno’s 
attempts  to  destroy  the  Trojans,  the  loves  of  /Eneas 
and  Dido,  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Troy.,  &c. 
In  the  first  book  of  the  /Eneid,  the  hero  is  intro- 
duced, in  the  seventh  year  of  his  expedition,  sailing 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  shipwrecked  on  the 
African  coast,  where  he  is  received  by  Dido.  In 
the  second,  /Eneas,  at  the  desire  of  the  Phoenician 
queen,  relates  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  his  flight 
through  the  general  conflagration  to  mount  Ida. 
In  the  third,  the  hero  continues  his  narration,  by  a 
minute  account  of  the  voyage  through  the  Cy- 
clades, the  places  where  he  landed,  and  the  dread- 
ful storm  with  the  description  of  which  the  poem 
opened.  . Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  makes  public 
her.  partiality  to  /Eneas,  which  is  slighted  by  the 
sailing  of  the  Trojans  from  Carthage,  and  the  book 
closes  with  the  suicide  of  the  disappointed  queen. 
In  the  fifth  book, ./tineas  sails  to  Sicily,  where  he 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  his  father's  death,  and 
thence  pursues  his  voyage  to  Italy.  In  the  sixth, 
he  visits  the  Elysian  fields,  and  learns  from  his 
father  the  fate  which  attends  him  and  his  descend- 
ants, the  Romans.  In  the  seventh  book,  the  hero 
reaches  the  destined  land  of  Latium,  and  concludes 
a treaty  with  the  king  of  the  country,  which  is 
soon  broken  by  the  interference  of  Juno,  who 
stimulates  Iumus  to  war.  The  auxiliaries  of  the 
enemy  are  enumerated ; and  in  the  eighth  book, 
/Ei><  as  is  assisted  by  Evander,  and  receives  from 
Venus  a shield  wrought  by  Vulcan,  on  which  are 
represented  the  future  glory  and  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  nation.  The  reader  is  pleased,  in  the  ninth 
lxx>k,  with  the  account  of  battles  between  the  rival 
armies,  and  the  immortal  friendship  of  Nisus  and 

.1*!r>r:A,us-  Jupiter,  in  the  tenth,  attempts  a recon- 
ciliation between  Venus  and  Juno,  who  patronized 
the  opposite  parties;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas 
killed.,  and  Tumiis  saved  from  the  avenging  hand 
of  /Eneas,  by  the  interposition  of  Juno.  The 
eleventh  book  gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of 
Dallas,  and  of  the  meditated  reconciliation  between 
/Eneas  and  Latinus,  which  the  sudden  appearance 
•t  the  enemy  defeats.  Camilla  is  slain,  and  the 
combatants  separated  by  the  night.  In  the  last 
book,  Juno  prevents  the  single  combat  agreed  upon 


by  Tumus  and  /Eneas.  The  Trojans  are  defeated 
in  the  absence  of  their  king ; but  on  the  return  of 
/Eneas,  the  battle  assumes  a different  turn,  a 
single  combat  is  fought  by  the  rival  leaders,  and 
the  poem  is  concluded  by  the  death  of  king  Turnus. 
PI  in.  7,  c.  30,  &c. 

.ZEnesidemus,  a brave  general  of  Argos. 
Liv.  32,  c.  25.— A Cretan  philosopher,  who  wrote 
eight  books  on  the  doctrine  of  his  master  Pyrrho. 
Diog.  in  Pyr. 

ZEnesius,  a surname  of  Jupiter  from  mount 
/Enum. 

ZEnetus,  a victor  at  Olympia,  who,  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  died  through  excess  of  joy. 
Pans.  3,  c.  18. 

ZEnia.  P id.  /Eneia. 

ZEnicns,  a comic  writer  at  Athens. 

ZEniocki,  a people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
Lucan.  2,  v.  591. 

ZEnobarbus,  or  Ahenobarbus,  the  sur- 
name of  Domitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  ac- 
quainted him  with  a victory,  he  discredited  them  ; 
upon  which  they  touched  his  chin  and  beard,  which 
instantly  became  of  a brazen  colour,  whence  the 
surname  given  to  himself  and  his  descendants. 

ZEnScles,  a writer  of  Rhodes.  A then. 

.ZEnos,  now  Eno,  an  independent  city  of 
Thrace,  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  con- 
founded with  /Eneia,  of  which  /Eneas  was  the 
founder.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

.ZEnum,  a town  of  Thrace of  Thessaly. 

A mountain  in  Cephallenia.  Strab.  7. A river 

and  village  near  Ossa. A city  of  Crete,  built  by 

/Eneas. 

.ZEnyra,  a town  of  Thasos.  Herodoi.  6,  c.  47. 

ZEolia,  a name  given  to  Arne.  Sappho  is 
called  sEolia  puella,  and  lyric  poetry  sEolium 
carmeji,  because  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  natives  of 
Lesbos  in  /Eolia.  Horat.  4,  od.  3,  v.  12,  and  od. 
9,  v.  12.. 

-ZESlia,  or  ZEolis,  a country  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  ZEgean  sea.  It  has  Troas  at  the  north, 
and  Ionia  at  the  south.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  Grecian  origin,  and  were  masters  of  many  of 
the  neighbouring  islands.  They  had  12,  others 
say  30,  considerable  cities,  of  which  Cumse  and 
Lesbos  were  the  most  famous.  They  received  their 
name  from  zEolus  son  of  Hellenus.  They  migrated 
from  Greece  about  1124  B.C.,  80  years  before  the 
migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes.  Herodot.  1,  c.  26, 
&c. — Strab.  1,  2,  & 6. — PI  in.  5,  c.  30.—  Mela,  1, 
c.  2 & 18.-  — Thessaly  has  been  anciently  called 
/Eolia.  Bocotus  son  of  Neptune,  having  settled 
there,  called  his  followers  Boeotians,  and  their 
country  Boeotia. 

ZEolise  and  ZEolIdes,  seven  islands  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Italy  called  Lipara,  Hiera, 
Strongyle,  Didyme,  Ericusa,  Phoenicusa,  and 
Euonymos.  They  were  the  retreat  of  the  winds ; 
and  Pirg  AEn.  x,  v.  56,  calls  them  /Eolia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  ZEolus  the  god  of  storms  and 
winds.  They  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  Pul- 
caniir  and  Hephtrstides,  and  are  known  now  among 
the  moderns  under  the  general  appellation  of  Lipari 
islands.  Lucan.  5,  v.  609. — Justin.  4,  c.  1. 

ZEollda,  a city  of  Tenedos. Another  neat 

Thermopylre.  Herodot,  8,  c.  35 

ZEolIdes,  a patronymic  of  Ulysses,  from 
ZEolus  ; because  Anticlca,  his  mother,  was  preg- 
nant, by  Sisyphus  the  son  of  ZEolus,  when  she 
married  Laertes . It  is  also  given  to  Atliamas  and 
Misenus,  as  sons  of  ZEolus.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  r. 

1.  13,  v.  31. — Pitg.  AEh.  6,  v.  164  & 529. 
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.ZEolus,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was  the 
son  of  Hippotas.  He  reigned  over  ZEolia ; and 
because  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and  a great 
astronomer,  the  poets  have  called  him  the  god  of 
the  wind.  It  is  said  that  he  confined  in  a bag,  and 
gave  Ulysses  all  the  winds  that  could  blow  against 
his  vessel,  when  he  returned  to  Ithaca.  The  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  untied  the  bag,  and  gave  the 
winds  their  liberty.  ZEolus  was  indebted  to  Juno 
for  his  royal  dignity,  according  to  Virgil.  The 
name  seems  to  be  derived  from  aio\os,  variics, 
because  the  winds,  over  which  he  presided,  are 

ever  varying. There  were  two  others,  a king  of 

Etruria,  father  to  Macareus  and  Canace,  and  a 
son  of  Hellenus,  often  confounded  with  the  god  of 
the  winds.  This  last  married  Enaretta,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  Apollod.  i, 
c.  7.- — Homer.  Od.  io,  v.  i .—Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  478. 
1.  14,  v.  224. — Apollon.  4,  Argon. — Flacc.  1,  v.  556. 
Diod.  4 & 5. — Virg.  Ain.  1,  v.  56,  &c. 

ZEora,  a festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Eri- 
gone. 

ZEpalius,  a king  of  Greece,  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  Hercules,  whose  son  Hyllus  he 
adopted.  Strab.  9. 

ZEpea,  a town  of  Crete,  called  Solis,  in  honour 
of  Solon.  Pint,  in  Solon. 

ZEpill  n,  a general  of  the  Istrians,  who  drank 
to  excess,  after  he  had  stormed  the  camp  of  A. 
Manlius  the  Roman  general.  Being  attacked  by 
a soldier,  he  fled  to  a neighbouring  town,  which 
the  Romans  took,  and  killed  himself  for  fear  of 
being  taken.  Flor.  2,  c.  10. 

.ZEpy,  a town  of  Elis,  under  the  dominion  of 
Nestor.  Stat.  4.  Theb.  v.  180. 

ZEpytus,  king  of  Mycenae,  son  of  Chres- 
phontes  and  Merope,  was  educated  in  Arcadia  with 
Cypselus  his  mother's  father.  To  recover  his 
kingdom,  he  killed  Polyphontes,  who  had  married 
his  mother  against  her  will,  and  usurped  the  crown. 

Afiollod.  2,  c.  6. — Pans.  4,  c.  8. A king  ol 

Arcadia,  son  of  Elatus. A son  of  Hippothous, 

who  forcibly  entered  the  temple  of  Neptune,  near 
Mantinea,  and  was  struck  blind  by  the  sudden 
eruption  of  salt  water  from  the  altar.  He  was 
killed  by  a serpent  in  hunting.  Pans.  8,  c.  4 & 5. 

ZEqui,  or  ZEquicoli,  a people  of  Latium, 
near  Tibur.  They  were  great  enemies  to  Rome  in 
its  infant  state,  and  were  conquered  with  much 
difficulty.  Flor.  1,  c.  11. — Liv.  1,  c.  32.  1.  2,  c.  30. 
1.  3,  c.  2,  &c. — PI  in.  3,  c.  4. — Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  747. 
1.  9,  v.  684. — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  93. — Dionys.  Hal.  2, 
c.  19. 

-Zfiquimelmm,  a place  in  Rome  where  the 
house  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sovereign 
power,  for  which  crime  his  habitation  was  levelled 
to  the  ground.  Liv.  4,  c.  16. 

ZErias,  an  ancient  king  of  Cyprus,  who  built 
the  temple  of  Paphos.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  3. 

ZErope,  wife  of  Atreus,  committed  adultery 
with  Thyestes  her  brother-in-law,  and  had  by  him 
twins,  who  were  placed  as  food  before  Atreus. 

Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  391. A daughter  of  Cepheus, 

ravished  by  Mars.  She  died  in  child-bed : her 
child  was  preserved,  and  called  /Eropus.  Pans.  8, 

r5pus,  a general  of  Epirus  in  the  reign  of 

Pyrrhus. A person  appointed  regent  to  Orestes 

the  infant  son  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia. 

An  officer  of  king  Philip,  banished  for  bringing  a 

singer  into  his  camp.  Polycen.  4,  c.  2. A 

mountain  of  Chaonia.  Liv.  31,  c.  5. 

ZEaftous,  a river  of  Troy,  near  Ida. A eon 


of  Priam  by  Alexirhoo  : or  according  to  others  by 
Arisba.  He  became  enamoured  of  Hesperia, 
whom  he  pursued  into  the  woods  The  nymph 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  into  a 
bird.  ZEsacus  followed  her  example,  and  was 
changed  into  a cormorant  by  Tethys.  Ovid  Met. 
n,fab.  11. 

■ZEsapns,  a river  of  Mysia  in  Asia,  falling 
into  the  Hellespont.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

ZEsar,  or  ZEsaras,  a river  of  Magna  Graecia, 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Crotona.  Ovid.  Met.  14. 
v.  28. 

ZEschlnes,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flourished 
about  342  B.C.,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
rivalship  with  Demosthenes.  His  father’s  name 
was  Atrometus,  and  he  boasted  of  his  descent  from 
a noble  family,  though  Demosthenes  reproached 
him  as  being  the  son  of  a courtesan.  The  first  open 
signs  of  enmity  between  the  rival  orators  appeared 
at  the  court  of  Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as 
ambassadors ; but  the  character  of  ZEschines  was 
tarnished  by  the  acceptance  of  a bribe  from  the 
Macedonian  prince,  whose  tyranny  had  hitherto 
been  the  general  subject  of  his  declamation.  When 
the  Athenians  wished  to  reward  the  patriotic 
labours  of  Demosthenes  with  a golden  crown, 
ZEschines  impeached  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  it ; 
and  to  their  subsequent  dispute  we  are  indebted  for 
the  two  celebrated  orations  de  corona.  ZEschines 
was  defeated  by  his  rival's  superior  eloquence,  and 
banished  to  Rhodes  ; but  as  he  retired  from  Athens, 
Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  nobly  forced  him 
to  accept  a present  of  silver.  In  his  banishment, 
the  orator  repeated  to  the  Rhodians  what  he  had 
delivered  against  Demosthenes ; and  after  receiving 
much  applause,  he  was  desired  to  read  the  answer 
of  his  antagonist.  It  was  received  with  greater 
marks  of  approbation ; but,  exclaimed  ZEschines, 
how  much  more  would  your  admiration  have  been 
raised,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  himself  speak 
it  1 ZEschines  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  at 
Rhodes,  or,  as  some  suppose,  at  Samos.  He  wrote 
three  orations,  and  nine  epistles,  which,  from  their 
number,  received  the  name,  the  first  of  the  graces, 
and  the  last  of  the  muses.  The  orations  alone  are 
extant,  generally  found  collected  with  those  of 
Lysias.  An  oration  which  bears  the  name  of  De- 
liaca  lex,  is  said  not  to  be  his  production,  but  that 
of  ZEschines,  another  orator  of  that  age.  Cic.  de 
Orat.  1,  c.  24.  1.  2,  c.  53,  in  Brut.  c.  17. — Pint,  in 
Demosth. — Diog.  2 & 3. — Plin.  7,  c.  30.  Diogenes 
mentions  seven  more  of  the  same  name. A philo- 

sopher, disciple  of  Socrates,  who  wrote  several  dia- 
logues, some  of  which  bore  the  following  titles: 
Aspasia,  Phaedon,  Alcibiades,  Draco,  Erycia,  Pojy- 
senus,  Telauges,  &c.  The  dialogue  entitled  Axio- 
chus,  and  ascribed  to  Plato,  is  supposed  to  be  his 
composition.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  Leovard, 
1718,  with  the  notes  of  Horraeus,  in  8vo,  and  that 

of  Fischer,  8vo,  Lips.  1766. A man  who  wrote 

on  oratory. An  Arcadian. A Mitylenean. 

A disciple  of  Melanthius. A Milesian  writer. 

A statuary. 

■ZEschrion,  a Mitylenean  poet,  intimate  with 

Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 

Asiatic  expedition. An  Iambic  poet  of  Samos. 

A then. A physician  commended  by  Galen.  A 

treatise  of  his  own  husbandry  has  been  quoted  by 

Pliny. A lieutenant  of  Archagathus,  killed  by 

Hanno.  Diod.  20. 

•ZEschylldes,  a man  who  wrote  a book  on 
agriculture.  Ailian.  H.  An.  15. 

ZEaclljHus,  an  excellent  soldier  and  poet  ot 
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Athens,  son  of  Euphorion.  and  brother  to  Cynae- 
girus.  He  was  in  the  Athenian  army  at  the  battles 
of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platsea.  But  the  most 
solid  fame  he  has  obtained,  is  the  offspring  less  of 
his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle  than  of  his  writings. 
Of  90  tragedies,  however,  the  fruit  of  his  111 
genious  labours,  40  of  which  were  rewarded  with 
the  public  prize,  only  seven  have  come  safe  to  us : 
Prometheus  vinctns , Septem  duces  apud  Thebas. 
Perste , Agamemnon , Chtephori , Eumenides.  Sup- 
plies. ZEschylus  is  the  first  who  introduced  two 
actors  on  the  stage,  and  clothed  them  with  dresses 
suitable  to  their  character.  He  jikewise  removed 
murder  from  the  stage.  It  is  said  that,  when  "he 
composed,  his  countenance  betrayed  the  greatest 
ferocity;  and  according  to  one  of  his  scholiasts, 
when  his  Eumenides  were  represented,  many  chil- 
dren died  through  fear,  and  several  pregnant  women 
actually  miscarried  in  the  house,  at  the  sight  of  the 
horrible  masks  that  were  introduced.  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  was  strong  and  comprehensive,  but 
disorderly  and  wild : fruitful  in  prodigies,  but  dis- 
daining probabilities.  His  style  is  obscure,  and  the 
labours  of  an  excellent  modem  critic  have  pro- 
nounced him  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  Greek 
classics.  A few  expressions  of  impious  tendency  in 
one  of  his  plays,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  ZEschylus ; 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  his  brother  Amy- 
nias,  it  is  reported,  reversed  his  sentence,  by  un- 
covering an  arm,  of  which  the  hand  had  been  cut 
off  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  the  poet  was  pardoned.  ZEschylus 
has  been  accused  of  drinking  to  excess,  and  of 
never  composing  except  when  in  a state  of  intoxi- 
cation. In  his  old  age  he  retired  to  the  court  of 
Hiero  in  Sicily.  Being  informed  that  he  was  to 
die  by  the  fall  of  a house,  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  fickleness  of  his  countrymen,  and  with- 
drew from  the  city  into  the  fields,  where  he  sat 
down.  An  eagle,  with  a tortoise  in  her  bill,  flew 
over  his  bald  head,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a stone, 
dropped  her  prey  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
ZEschyltis  instantly  died  of  the  blow,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age,  456  B.C.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  elegiac 
verses.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of 
Stanley,  fol.  London,  1663,  that  of  Glasg.  2 vols.  in 
i2mo,  1746,  and  that  of  Schutz,  2 vols.  8vo,  Halm, 
1782.  — Horat.  Art.  Poet.  vfi.—Qnintil.  10,  c.  1. — 

P/in.  10,  c.  3. — Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12. The  12th 

perpetual  archon  _ of  Athens. A Corinthian, 

brother-in-law  to  Timophanes,  intimate  with  Timo- 

leon.  Plut.  in  Timol. A Rhodian  set  over  Egypt 

with  Peucestes  of  Macedonia.  Curt.  4,  c.  8. A 

native  of  Cnidus,  teacher  of  rhetoric  to  Cicero.  Cic. 
in  Brut. 

-ffisctilapius,  son  of  Apollo  by  Coronis,  or  as 
some  say,  by  Larissa  daughter  of  Phlegias,  was 
god  of  medicine.  After  his  union  with  Coronis, 
Apollo  set  a crow  to  watch  her,  and  was  soon  in- 
formed that  she  admitted  the  caresses  of  Ischys  of 
ZEmonia.  'I  he  god,  in  a fit  of  anger,  destroyed 
Coronis  with  lightning,  but  saved  the  infant  from 
her  womb,  and  gave  him  to  be  educated  to  Chiron, 
who  taught  him  the  art  of  medicine.  Some  authors 
say,  that  Coronis  left  her  father  to  avoid  the  dis- 
covery of  her  pregnancy,  and  that  she  exposed  her 
child  near  Epidaurus.  A goat  of  the  flocks  of 
Aresthanas  gave  him  her  milk,  and  the  dog  which 
kept  the  flock  stood  by  him  to  shelter  him  from 
injury.  He  was  found  by  the  master  of  the  flock, 
who  went  in  search  of  his  stray  goat,  and  saw  hi* 
head  surrounded  with  resplendent  rays  of  light. 


/Esculapius  was  physician  to  the  Argonauts,  and 
considered  so  skilled  in  the  medicinal  power  of 
plants,  that  he  was  called  the  inventoi  as  well  as 
the  god  of  medicine.  He  restored  many  to  life,  of 
which  Pluto  complained  to  Jupiter,  who  struck 
ZEsculapius  with  thunder,  but  Apollo,  angry  at  the 
death  of  his  son,  killed  the  Cyclops  who  made  the 
thunderbolts.  zEsculapius  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  chiefly  at  Epidaurus,  Pergamus. 
Athens,  Smyrna.  &c.  Goats,  bulls,  lambs,  and  pigs 
were  sacrificed  on  his  altars,  and  the  cock  and  the 
serpent  were  sacred  to  him.  Rome,  A.U.C.  462, 
was  delivered  of  a plague,  and  built  a temple  to  the 
god  of  medicine,  who,  as  was  supposed,  had  come 
there  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  and  hid  himself 
among  the  reeds  in  an  island  of  the  Tyber.  Aescu- 
lapius was  represented  with  a large  beard,  holding 
in  his  hand  a staff,  round  which  was  wreathed  a 
serpent : his  other  hand  was  supported  on  the  head 
of  a serpent.  Serpents  are  more  particularly  sacred 
to  him,  not  only  as  the  ancient  physicians  used 
them  in  their  prescriptions  ; but  because  they  were 
the  symbols  of  prudence  and  foresight,  so  necessary 
in  the  medical  profession.  He  married  Epione,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  famous  for  their  skill  in 
medicine,  Machaon  and  Podalirus ; and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Hygiea,  goddess  of  health,  is 
the  most  celebrated.  Some  have  supposed  that  he 
lived  a short  time  after  the  Trojan  war.  Hesiod 
makes  no  mention  of  him.  Homer.  II.  4,  v.  193. 
Hymn,  in  VEscul. — Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — Apollon.  4, 
Argon. — Hygin.  fab.  49. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  8. — 
Pans.  2,  c.  11  & 27  1.  7,  c.  23,  &c. — Diod.  4. — 
Pindar.  Pyth.  3. — Lucian.  Dial,  de  Saltat. — Pal. 
Max.  1,  c.  8. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  22,  says  there 
were  three  of  this  name  ; the  first,  a son  of  Apollo, 
worshipped  in  Arcadia ; second,  a brother  of  Mer- 
cury ; third,  a man  who  first  taught  medicine. 

-ZEsepus,  a son  of  Bucolion.  Homer.  II.  6, 
V.  21. A river.  Vid.  ZEsapus. 

.ZEsernia,  a city  of  the  Samnites,  in  Italy. 
Liv.  27,  c.  12. — Sil.  8,  567. 

.ZEsIon,  an  Athenian,  known  for  his  respect  for 
the  talents  of  Demosthenes.  Plut.  in  Demost. 

.ZEsis,  a river  of  Italy,  which  separates  Umbria 
from  Picenum. 

.ZEson,  son  of  Cretheus,  was  born  at  the  same 
birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
kingdom  of  Iolchos,  but  was  soon  exiled  by  his 
brother.  He  married  Alcimeda,  by  whom  he  had 
Jason,  whose  education  he  entrusted  to  Chiron, 
being  afraid  of  Pelias.  When  Jason  was  grown  up, 
he  demanded  his  father’s  kingdom  from  his  uncle, 
who  gave  him  evasive  answers,  and  persuaded  him 
to  go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  Vid.  Jason. 
At  his  return,  Jason  found  his  father  very  infirm; 
and  Medea  [Vid.  Medea],  at  his  request,  drew  the 
blood  from  ZEson’s  veins,  and  refilled  them  with  the 
juice  of  certain  herbs  which  she  had  gathered,  and 
immediately  the  old  man  recovered  the  vigour  and 
bloom  of  youth.  Some  say  that  ZEson  killed  him- 
self by  drinking  bull's  blood,  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tion of  Pelias.  Diod.  4. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Ovid. 

Met.  7>  v.  285. — Hygin.  fab.  12. A river  of 

Thessaly,  with  a town  of  the  same  name. 

-ZEsBnldes,  a patronymic  of  Jason,  as  being 
descended  from  ZEson.. 

-ZEsopus,  a Phrygian  philosopher,  who,  though 
originally  a slave,  procured  his  liberty  by  the  sallies 
of  his  genius.  He  travelled  over  the  greatest  part 
of  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  chiefly  resided  at  the 
court  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  In  this  coin- 
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mission  ZEsop  behaved  with  great  severity,  and 
satirically  compared  the  Delphians  to  floating 
sticks,  which  appear  large  at  a distance,  but  are 
nothing  when  brought  near.  The  Delphians, 
offended  with  his  sarcastic  remarks,  accused  him  of 
having  secreted  one  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Apollo's 
temple,  and  threw  him  down  from  a rock,  561  B.C. 
Maximus  Planudes  has  written  his  life  in  Greek  ; 
but  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer,  who 
falsely  asserts  that  the  mythologist  was  short  and 
deformed.  ZEsop  dedicated  his  fables  to  his  patron 
Croesus  ; but  what  appears  now  under  his  name,  is 
no  doubt  a compilation  of  all  the  fables  and  apo- 
logues of  wits  before  and  after  the  age  of  ZEsop, 
conjointly  with  his  own.  Pint,  in  Solon. — Plued. 

1, fab.  2,  1.  2,  fab.  9. Claudus,  an  actor  on  the 

Roman  stage,  very  intimate  with  Cicero.  He 
amassed  an  immense  fortune.  His  son,  to  be  more 
expensive,  melted  precious  stones  to  drink  at  his 
entertainments.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  239. — Val. 
Max.  8,  c.  10.  1.  9,  c.  z.—Plin.  9,  c.  35. 1.  10,  c.  51. 

An  01  ator.  Diog. An  historian  in  the  time 

of  Anaximenes.  Pint,  in  Solon. A river  of 

Pontus.  Strait.  12. An  attendant  of  Mithri- 

dates,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  Helen,  and  a pane- 
gyric on  his  royal  master. 

-ZEstria,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic.  Mela, 

2,  c.  7. 

-ZEsula,  a town  on  a mountain  between  Tibur 
and  Prmneste.  Horat.  3,  od.  29. 

-ZEsyetes,  a man  from  whose  tomb  Polites 
spied  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their  ships  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  793. 

JEsymnetes,  a surname  of  Bacchus.  Pans. 

7,  c.  21. 

-ZEsymmiS,  a person  of  Megara,  who  con- 
sulted Apollo  to  know  the  best  method  of  governing 
his  country.  Pans.  1,  c.  43. 

ZEthalia,  or  ZEtheria,  now  Elba , an  island 
between  Etruria  and  Corsica.  Plin.  3,  c.  6.  1.  6, 
c.  30. 

ZEthalldes,  a herald,  son  of  Mercury,  to  whom 
it  was  granted  to  be  amongst  the  dead  and  the 
living  at  stated  times.  Apollon.  Argon.  1,  v.  641 

ZEthion,  a man  slain  at  the  nuptials  of  Andro- 
meda. Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  146. 

ZEthiSpia,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa, 
at  the  south  of  Egypt,  divided  into  east  and  west 
by  the  ancients,  the  former  division  lying  near 
Meroe,  and  the  latter  near  the  Mauri.  The  country, 
roperly  now  called  Abyssinia,  as  well  as  the  in- 
abitants,  were  little  known  to  the  ancients,  though 
Homer  has  styled  them  the  justest  of  men  and  the 
favourites  of  the  gods.  Diod.  4,  says,  that  the 
^Ethiopians  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
They  were  the  first  who  worshipped  the  gods,  for 
which,  as  some  suppose,  their  country  has  never 
been  invaded  by  a foreign  enemy.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  of  a dark  complexion.  The  country  is 
inundated  for  five  months  every  year,  and  their 
days  and  nights  are  almost  of  an  equal  length. 
The  ancients  have  given  the  name  of  ZEthiopia  to 
every  country  whose  inhabitants  are  of  a black 
colour.  Lucan.  3,  v.  253.  1.  9,  v.  651. — Juv.  2, 
v.  23. — Virg.  eel.  6,  v.  68. — Plin.  6,  c.  29. — Pans. 
1.  c.  33. — Homer.  Od.  t,  v.  22.  II.  1,  v.  423. 

-ZEthlillS,  son  of  Jupiter  by  Protogcnia,  was 
father  of  Endymion.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 

ZEthon,  a horse  of  the  sun.  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
fab.  1. A horse  of  Pallas,  represented  as  shed- 

ding tears  at  the  death  of  his  master,  by  Virg. 
Ain.  11,  v.  89. A horse  of  Hector.  Ilomcr.  II. 

8,  v.  185. 


ZEth.ra,  daughter  of  Pittheus  king  of  Troezene, 
had  Theseus  by  ZEgeus.  V id.  ZEgeus.  She  was 
carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they 
recovered  their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had 
stolen,  and  intrusted  to  her  care.  V id.  Helena. 
She  went  to  Troy  with  Helen.  Homer.  II.  3, 
v.  144. — Pans.  2,  c.  31.  1.  5,  c.  19. — Ilygin.  fab.  37 

& 79. — Pint,  in  Thes — Ovid.  Her.  10,  v.  131. 

One  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  to  Atlas.  She  is  more 
generally  called  Pleione. 

-ZEthusa,  a daughter  of  Neptune  by  Amphi- 
trite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  Apollo  of  Eleuthere 

and  two  sons.  Pans.  9,  c.  20. An  island  near 

Lilybamm.  Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

-ZEtia,  a poem  of  Callimachus,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  sacrifices,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  offered.  Mart.  10,  ep.  4. 

jEtion,  or  Eetion,  the  father  of  Andro- 
mache, Hector’s  wife.  He  was  killed  at  Thebes, 

with  his  seven  sons,  by  the  Greeks. A famous 

painter.  He  drew  a painting  of  Alexander  going 
to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  Roxane.  This  piece 
was  much  valued,  and  was  exposed  to  public  view 
at  the  Olympic  games,  where  it  gained  so  much 
applause  that  the  president  of  the  games  gave  the 
painter  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cic.  Br.  18. 

.ZEtna,  a mountain  of  Sicily,  now  called  Gibello, 
famous  for  its  volcano,  which,  for  about  3000  years, 
has  thrown  out  fire  at  intervals.  It  is  two  miles 
in  perpendicular  height,  and  measures  180  miles 
round  at  the  base,  with  an  ascent  of  30  miles.  Its 
crater  forms  a circle  about  3!  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  its  top  is  covered  with  snow  and  smoke 
at  the  same  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  exhibit  a rich 
scenery  of  cultivated  fields  and  blooming  vine- 
yards. Pindar  is  the  first  who  mentions  an  erup- 
tion of  ZEtna ; and  the  silence  of  Homer  on  the 
subject  is  considered  as  a proof  that  the  fires  of  the 
mountain  were  unknown  in  his  age.  From  the 
time  of  Pythagoras,  the  supposed  date  of  the  first 
volcanic  appearance,  to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  it  is 
computed  that  /Etna  had  100  eruptions.  The  poets 
supposed  that  Jupiter  had  confined  the  giants 
under  this  mountain,  and  it  was  represented  as 
the  forge  of  Vulcan,  where  his  servants  the  Cyclops 
fabricated  thunderbolts,  &c.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v. 
860.  —Vbg.  sEn.  3,  v.  570. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  6. 
1-  i5»  v_34°  —Hal.  14,  v.  59. 

ZEtolia,  a country  bounded  by  Epirus,  Acar- 
nania,  and  Locris,  supposed  to  be  about  the  middle 
of  Greece.  It  received  its  name  from  ZEtolus. 
The  inhabitants  were  covetous  and  illiberal,  and 
were  little  known  in  Greece,  till  alter  the  ruin  of 
Athens  and  Sparta  they  assumed  consequence  in 
the  country,  and  afterwards  made  themselves 
formidable  as  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  as  its 
enemies,  till  they  were  conquered  by  Fulvius. 
Liv.  26,  c.  24,  &c .—Flor.  2,  c.  9.—  Strait.  8 & 10. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  3.  —Plin.  4,  c.  2. — Pans.  10,  c.  iS. — 
Pint,  in  Flam. 

ZEtolus,  son  of  Endymion  of  Elis  and  Tphia- 
nassa,  married  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  Pleuron 
and  Calydon.  Having  accidentally  killed  Apis 
son  of.  Phoroneus,  he  left  his  country,  and  came  to 
settle  in  that  part  of  Greece  which  has  been  called 
from  him  ZEtolia.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7 & 9. — Pans.  5, 
c.  1. 

-ZEx,  a rocky  island  1 retween  Tenedos  and  Chios. 

Plin.  4,  c.  11. A city  in  the  country  of  the 

Marsi. — —The  nurse  of  Jupiter  changed  into  a 
constellation. 

A.fer,  an  inhabitant  of  Africa. An  informer 
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under  Tiberius  and  his  successors.  He  became 
also  known  as  an  orator,  and  as  the  preceptor  of 
Quintilian,  and  was  made  consul  by  Domiiian.  He 
died  A.D.  59. 

Afrania.  a Roman  matron,  who  frequented 
the  forum,  forgetful  of  female  decency.  Val.  Max. 
8,  c.  3.  . , 

Luc.  Afranius,  a Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  often  compared  to  Menander, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  He  is  blamed  for  the 
unnatural  gratifications  which  he  mentions  in  his 
writings,  some  fragments  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Corpus  Poetantm.  Quint.  10,  c.  1. — Sueton. 
Her.  11  .—Herat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  57.— Cic.  cie  Jin.  1, 

c.  3. — A.  Gelt.  13,  c.  8. A general  of  Pompey, 

conquered  by  Caesar  in  Spain.  Sueton  in  Cces.  34. 

— Pint,  in  Pomp. Q.,  a man  who  wrote  a severe 

satire  against  Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death 

in  the  Pisonian  conspiracy.  Tacit. Potitus,  a 

plebeian,  who  said  before  Caligula,  that  he  would 
willingly  die  if  the  emperor  could  recover  from  the 
distemper  he  laboured  under.  Caligula  recovered, 
and  Afranius  was  put  to  death  that  he  might  not 
forfeit  his  word.  Dio. 

Africa,  called  Libya  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  greatest 
peninsula  of  the  universe,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Arabia  and  the  Red  sea,  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  south  and  west  by  the  ocean.  In 
its  greatest  length  it  extends  4300  miles,  and  in  its 
greatest  breadth  it  is  3500  miles.  It  is  joined  on 
the  east  to  Asia,  by  an  isthmus  60  miles  long, 
which  some  of  the  Ptolemies  endeavoured  to  cut, 
in  vain,  to  join  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas. 
It  is  so  immediately  situate  under  the  sun,  that 
only  the  maritime  parts  are  inhabited,  and  the 
inland  country  is  mostly  barren  and  sandy,  and 
infested  with  wild  beasts.  The  ancients,  through 
ignorance,  peopled  the  southern  parts  of  Africa 
with  monsters,  enchanters,  and  chimeras ; errors 
which  begin  to  be  corrected  by  modern  travellers. 
Vid.  Libya.  Mela,  1,  c.  4,  &c. — Diod.  3,  4,  & 20. — 
Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  26,  & 32. 1.  4,  c.  41,  Scc.—Plin.  5, 
c.  1,  &c. — —There  is  a part  of  Africa  called 
Propria , which  lies  about  the  middle,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean^ and  has  Carthage  for  its  capital. 

_ Africanus.  a blind  poet,  commended  by  En- 

i>us._ A Christian  writer,  who  flourished  A.  D.  222. 

In  his  chronicle,  which  was  universally  esteemed, 
he  reckoned  5500  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  age  of  Julius  Cmsar.  Nothing  remains 
this  work  but  what  Eusebius  has  preserved.  In 
a letter  to  Origeri,  Africanus  proved  that  the  his- 
tory of  Susanna  is  supposititious:  and  in  another 
tr/  Aristides,  still  extant,  he  endeavours  to  reconcile 
the  seeming  contradictions  that  appear  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Christ  in  St.  Matthew  and  Luke.  He  is 
supposed  to  lie  the  same  who  wrote  nine  books,  in 

which  he  treats  of  physic,  agriculture,  &c. A 

lawyer,  disciple  to  Papinian,  and  intimate  with  the 

emperor  Alexander. An  orator  mentioned  by 

Quintilian.  I he  surname  of  the  Scipios,  from 
the  conquest  of  Africa.  Vid.  Scipio. 

Afrlcum  m8.r0,  is  th«it  j)Art  of  the  Meditcr- 
ranean  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

,A>T&l?rian6  portae,  gates  at  Syracuse,  near 
which  the  dead  were  buried.  Cic.  in  fuse. 

Agalasses,  a nation  of  India,  conquered  bv 
Alexander.  Died.  17. 

Agalla,  a woman  of  Corcyra,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  grammar.  Athen.  1. 

Agamedos  and  Trophonius,  two  archi- 
tects who  made  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of 


Delphi,  for  which  they  demanded  of  the  god  what- 
ever gift  was  most  advantageous  for  a man  to 
receive.  Eight  days  after  they  were  found  dead  in 
their  bed.  Pint,  de  cons,  ad  Apol. — Cic.  Tusc.  1, 
c.  47  —Pans.  9,  c.  11  & 37,  gives  a different 
account. 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenai  and  Argos, 
was  brother  to  Menelaus,  and  son  of  Plisthenes 
the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them  sons  of 
Atreus,  which  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of  Hesiod, 
Apollodorus,  & c.  Vid.  Plisthenes.  When  Atreus 
was  dead,  his  brother  Thyestes  seized  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  and  removed  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
who  fled  to  Polyphidus  king  of  Sicyon,  and  hence 
to  CEneus  king  of  /Etolia.  where  they  were  edu- 
cated. Agamemnon  married  Clytemnestra,  and 
Menelaus  Helen,  both  daughters  of  Tyndarus  king 
of  Sparta,  who  assisted  them  to  recover  their 
father’s  kingdom.  After  the  banishment  of  the 
usurper  to  Cythera,  Agamemnon  established  him- 
self at  Mycenae,  whilst  Menelaus  succeeded  his 
father-in-law  at  Sparta.  When  Helen  was  stolen 
by  Paris,  Agamemnon  was  elected  commander-in- 
chief of  the  Grecian  forces  going  against  Troy; 
and  he  showed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  by  furnishing 
100  ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the  people  of 
Arcadia.  The  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis,  where 
Agamemnon  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  appease 
Diana.  Vid.  Iphigenia.  During  the  Trojan  war, 
Agamemnon  behaved  with  much  valour;  but  his 
quarrel  with  Achilles,  whose  mistress  he  took  by 
force,  was  fatal  to  the  Greeks.  Vid.  Briseis. 
After  the  ruin  of  Troy,  Cassandra  fell  to  his  share, 
and  foretold  him  that  his  wife  would  put  him  to 
death.  He  gave  no  credit  to  this,  and  returned  to 
Argos  with  Cassandra.  Clytemnestra,  with  her 
adulterer  riigisthus  [ Vid.  /Egisthus],  prepared  to 
murder  him ; and  as  he  came  from  the  bath,  to 
embarrass  him,  she  gave  him  a tunic,  whose  sleeves 
were  sewed  together,  and  while  he  attempted  to 
put  it  on,  she  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a 
stroke  of  a hatchet,  and  /Egisthus  seconded  her 
blows.  His  death  was  revenged  by  his  son  Orestes. 
Vid.  Clytemnestra,  Menelaus,  and  Orestes. 
Homer.  II.  1,  2,  &c.  Od.  4,  &c. — Ovid,  de  Rem. 
Am.  v.  777.  Met.  12,  v.  30. — Hygin.fab.  88  & 
97 . — Strab.  8. — Thucyd.  1,  c.  9. — AElian.  V.  H.  4, 
c.  26. — Dictys  Cret.  1,  2,  &c. — Dares  P/iryg. — 
Sophoc.  in  Elect. — Euripid.  in  Orest. — Settee,  in 
Again.— Pans.  2,  c.  6.  1.  9,  c.  40,  &c .—  Virg.  VEn. 
6,  v.  838. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Agamemnonius,  an  epithet  applied  to 
Orestes,  as  son  of  Agamemnon.  Virg.  Min.  4, 
v.  471. 

Agametor,  an  athlete  of  Mantinea.  Pans.  6, 
c.  10. 

Agamnestor,  a king  of  Athens. 

Aganippe,  a celebrated  fountain  of  Bocotia,at 
the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  flows  into  the  Per- 
messus,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses,  who,  front  it, 
were  called  Aganippedes.  Pans.  9,  c.  29. — Pro- 
pert.  2,  el._  3. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  312.— P/in.  4,  c.  7. 

Agapenor,  the  commander  of  Agamemnon’s 

fleet.  Homer.  II.  2. The  son  of  Ancaeus,  and 

grandson  of  Lycurgus,  who,  after  the  ruin  of  Troy, 
was  carried  by  a storm  into  Cyprus,  where  he  built 
Panhos.  Pans.  8,  c.  5. — Homer.  II.  2. 

Agar,  a town  of  Africa.  Hirt.  bell.  Afr.  76. 

Agareni,  _ a people  of  Arabia.  Trajan  de- 
stroyed their  city,  called  Agarum.  Strab.  16. 

Agarista,  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  was  courted 
by  all  the  nrincesof  Greece.  She  married  Megacles. 
AElian.  V.  II . ta,  c.  24. — Herotiot.  6,  c.  126,  &c. 
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— — A daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who  married  Xan- 
tippus.  She  dreamed  tnat  she  had  brought  forth  a 
lion,  and  some  time  after  became  mother  of  Peri- 
cles. Pint,  in  Pericl. ■ — Herodot.  6,  c.  131. 

Agaslcles,  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  Archi- 
damus,  and  one  of  the  Proclidae.  He  used  to  say 
that  a king  ought  to  govern  his  subjects  as  a father 
governs  his  children.  Pans.  3,  c.  7. — Pint,  in 
Apoph. 

AgassEe,  a city  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  45,  c.  27. 

Ag-asthenes,  father  to  Polyxenus,  was,  as  one 
of  Helen’s  suitors,  concerned  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Hotter.  11.  2. — Apoltod.  3,  c.  11. A son  of 

Augeas,  who  succeeded  as  king  of  Elis.  Pans.  5, 
c.  3. 

Agastrophus,  a Trojan,  wounded  by  Dio- 
medes.  Homer.  11.  11,  v.  338. 

Agasthns,  an  archon  of  Athens. 

Agasus,  a harbour  on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 
Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Agatha,  a town  of  France  near  Agde , in  Lan- 
guedoc. Mela , 2,  c.  5. 

Ag’atharchldas,  a general  of  Corinth  in  the 

Peloponnesian  war.  Thucyd.  2,  c.  83. A Samian 

philosopher  and  historian,  who  wrote  a treatise  on 
stones,  and  a history  of  Persia  and  Phcenice,  besides 
an  account  of  the  Red  sea,  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Some  make  him  a native  of  Cnidus,  and  add  that 
he  flourished  about  177  B.C.  Joseph,  cont.  Ap. 

Agatharchus,  an  officer  in  the  Syracusan 

fleet.  Thucyd.  7,  c.  27. A painter  in  the  age  of 

Zeuxis.  Pint,  in  Pericl. 

Ag-athias,  a Greek  historian  of  /Eolia. A 

poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  of  whose 
reign  he  published  the  history  in  five  books. 
Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in  the  A nth  o login . 
His  history  is  a sequel  of  that  of  Procopius.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1660. 

AgS/tho,  a Samian  historian,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  Scythia. A tragic  poet,  who  flourished 

406  B.C.  The  name  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are 

preserved,  such  as  Telephus,  Thyestes,  & c. A 

comic  poet  who  lived  in  the  same  age.  Pint,  iti 

Parall. A son  of  Priam.  Homer.  II.  24. A 

governor  of  Babylon.  Curt.  5,  c.  1. A Pytha- 
gorean philosopher.  /Elian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  4. A 

learned  and  melodious  musician,  who  first  intro- 
duced songs  in  tragedy.  Aristot.  in  Poet. A 

youth  of  Athens,  loved  by  Plato.  Diog.  Laert.  3, 
c.  32. 

AgathSclea,  a beautiful  courtesan  of  Egypt. 
One  of  the  Ptolemies  destroyed  his  wife  Eurydice 
to  marry  her.  She,  with  her  brother,  long  governed 
the  kingdom,  and  attempted  to  murder  the  king's 
son.  Pint,  in  Cleon. — Justin.  30,  c.  1. 

Ag-athocles,  a lascivious  and  ignoble  youth, 
son  of  a potter,  who,  by  entering  in  the  Sicilian 
army,  arrived  to  the  greatest  honours,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  reduced  all  Sicily 
under  his  power,  but  being  defeated  at  Himera  by 
the  Carthaginians,  he  carried  the  war  into  Africa, 
where,  for  four  years,  he  extended  his  conquests 
over  his  enemies.  He  afterwards  passed  into  Italy, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Crotona.  He  died  in 
his  72nd  year,  B.C.  289,  after  a reign  of  28  years  of 
mingled  prosperity  and  adversity.  Pint,  in  Apoph. 

—Justin.  22  & 23. — Polyb.  15. — Diod.  18,  &c. A 

son  of  Lysimachus,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Get®. 
He  was  ransomed,  and  married  Lysandra  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  His  father,  in  his  old  age, 
married  Arsinoe  the  sister  of  Lysandra.  After  her 
husband’s  death,  Arsinoe,  fearful  for  her  children, 
attempted  to  murder  Agathocles,  Some  say  that 


she  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  killed  him  because  he 
slighted  her.  When  Ag.ithocles  was  dead,  283  B.C, 
Lysandra  fled  to  Seleucus.  Strab.  13. — Pint,  in 

Pyrrh.  &r  Demetr. — Pans.  1,  c.  9 & 10. A 

Grecian  historian  of  Babylon,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Cyzicus.  Cic.  de  div.  1,  c.  24. A 

Chian  who  wrote  on  husbandry.  Varro. A 

Samian  writer. A physician. An  Athenian 

archon. 

Ag&thon.  Vid.  Agatho. 

Agathonymus,  wrote  a history  of  Persia. 

Pint,  de  Plum. 

Ag-ath.osth.Snes,  a poet,  &c. 

Ag-athyllus,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Arcadia. 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Ag-athynum,  a town  of  Sicily. 

Agathyrsi,  an  effeminate  nation  of  Scythia, 
who  had  their  wives  in  common.  They  received 
their  name  from  Agathyrsus  son  of  Hercules. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  10. — Virg.  Ain.  4,  v.  146. 

Agave,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione, 
married  Echion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentheus,  who 
was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchanals.  Vid.  Pen- 
theus. She  is  said  to  have  killed  her  husband  in 
celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  because  she  had  contri- 
buted to  the  education  of  Bacchus.  Thcocrit.  26. 
— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  725. — Lucan.  1,  v.  574. — Stat. 

Theb.  it,  v.  318. — Apollod.  3,  c.  4. One  of  the 

Nereides.  Apollod.  1. A tragedy  of  Statius. 

Juv.  7,  v.  87,  &c.  _ 

Agaui,  a northern  nation  who  lived  upon  milk. 
Homer.  II.  13. 

Agavus,  a son  of  Priam.  Homer.  71.  24. 

Agdestis,  a mountain  of  Phrygia,  where  Atys 

was  buried.  Pans.  1,  c.  4. A surname  of  Cy- 

bele. 

Agelades,  a statuary  of  Argos.  Pans.  6,  c.  8. 

Agelastus,  a surname  of  Crassus,  the  grand- 
father of  the  rich  Crassus.  He  only  laughed  once 
in  his  life,  and  this,  it  is  said,  was  upon  seeing  an 

ass  eat  thistles.  Cic.  de  fin.  5. — Plin.  7,  c.  19. 

The  word  is  also  applied  to  Pluto,  from  the  sullen 
and  melancholy  appearance  of  his  countenance. 

Agelaus,  a king  of  Corinth,  son  of  Ixion. 

One  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  Homer.  Od.  20. A 

son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  from  whom  Crcesus 

was  descended.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. A servant  of 

Priam,  who  preserved  Paris  when  exposed  on 
mount  Ida.  Id.  3,  c.  12. 

Agendlcum,  now  Sens,  a town  of  Gaul,  the 
capital  of  the  Senones.  Co's.  bell.  Gall.  6,  c.  44. 

Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  was  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus.  He  married 
Telephassa,  by  whom  he  had  Cadmus,  Phcenix, 
Cilix,  and  Europa.  Hygiti.  / ab.6 . — Hal.  1,  v.  15. 

1.  17,  v.  58.- — Apollod.  2,  c.  1.  1.  3,  c.  1. A son  of 

Jasus  and  father  of  Argus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  to. 

A son  of  /Egyptus.  Id.  2,  c.  1. A son  of 

Phlegeus.  Id.  3,  c.  7. A son  of  Pleuron,  father 

to  Phineus.  Id.  1,  c.  7. A son  of  Amphion  and 

Niobe.  Id.  3,  c.  4. A king  of  Argos,  father  to 

Crotopus. A son  of  Antenor.  Homer.  II.  21,  v. 

579. A Mitylenean,  who  wrote  a treatise  on 

music. 


Agen5rldes,  a patronymic  applied  to  Cadmus, 
and  the  other  descendants  of  Agenor.  Ovid.  Met. 
3,  v.  8. 

Agerlnus,  a freedman  of  Agnppina,  accused 
of  attempting  Nero’s  life.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  16. 

Agesander,  a sculptor  of  Rhodes  under  Ves- 
pasian, who  made  a representation  of  Laocoon’s 
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history,  which  now  passes  for  the  best  relict  of  all 

ancient  sculpture.  ....  , , , 

Aeesias,  a Platonic  philosopher  who  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul..  One  of  the  Ptolemies 
forbade  him  to  continue  his  lectures,  because  his 
doctrine  was  so  prevalent  that  many  of  his  auditors 
committed  suicide. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  . Sparta,  of  the  family  of 
the  Agida;,  was  son  of  Doryssus  and  father  ot 
Archelaus.  During  his  reign  Lycurgus  instituted 
his  famous  laws.  Herodot.  7,  c.  204 —Pans  3, 

c-  2. A son  of  Archidamus,  of  the  family  of  the 

Proclidae,  made  king  in  preference  to  his  nephew 
Leot vehicles.  He  made  war  against  Arta.xei.xes 
king  of  Persia  with  success  ; but  in  the  midst  of  his 
conquests  in  Asia,  he  was  recalled  home  to  oppose 
the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  who  desolated  his 
country  ; and  his  return  was  so  expeditious  that  he 
passed,  in  30  days,  over  that  tract  of  country  which 
nad  taken  up  a whole  year  of  Xerxes’  expedition. 
He  defeated  nis  enemies  at  Coronea;  but  sickness 
prevented  the  progress  of  his  conquests,  and.  the 
Spartans  were  beat  in  every  engagement,  especially 
at  Leuctrn,  till  he  appeared  at  their  head.  Though 
deformed,  small  of  stature  and  lame,  he  was  brave, 
and  a greatness  of  soul  compensated  all  the  imper- 
fections of  nature.  He  was  as  fond  of  sobriety  as 
of  military  discipline  ; and  when  he  went,  in  his 
80th  year,  to  assist  Tachus  king  of  Egypt,  the 
servants  of  the  monarch  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  general  was  eating  with  his 
soldiers  on  the  ground,  bare-headed,  and  without 
any  covering  to  repose  upon.  Agesilaus  died  on 
his  return  from  Egypt,  after  a reign  of  36  years, 
362  B.C.,  and  his  remains  were  embalmed  and 
brought  to  Lacedaemon.  Justin.  6,  c.  1. — Pint.  &• 
C.  Ntp.  in  vit. — Pans.  3,  c.  9. — Xenoph.  Or  at.  pro 

flges. A brother  of  Themistocles.  who  was  sent 

as  a spy  into  the  Persian  camp,  where  he  stabbed 
Mardcnius  instead  of  Xerxes.  Pint,  in  Parall. 

• A surname  of  Pluto. A Greek  who  wrote  a 

history  of  Italy. 

AgesipSlis  I.,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
Pausanias,  obtained  a great  victory  over  the  Man- 
tineans.  He  reigned  14  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  B.C.  380.  Pans.  3, 
c.  5. 1.  8,  c.  8. — Xenoph.  3.  Hist.  Grcec. 

AgesipSlis  II.,  son  of  Cleombrotus  king  of 
Sparta,  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes  II.,  B.C.  370. 
Pans.  1,  c.  13.  1.  3,  c.  5. 

Agesistr&ta,  the  mother  of  king  Agis.  Pint, 
in  Agid. 

Agesistr&tus,  a man  who  wrote  a treatise 
entitled,  De  arte  machinali. 

Aggrammes,  a cruel  king  of  the  Gangarides. 
His  father  was  a hair-dresser,  of  whom  the  queen 
became  enamoured,  and  whom  she  made  governor 
of  the  king’s  children,  to  gratify  her  passion.  He 
killed  them  to  raise  Aggrammes,  his  son  by  the 
queen,  to  the  throne.  Curt.  9,  c.  2. 

Aggrinse,  a people  near  mount  Rhodope.  Cic. 
in  L.  Pis.  37. 

Agldse,  the  descendants  of  Eurysthcnes,  who 
shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Proclida:. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Agis  son  of  Eurysthencs. 
The  family  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Cleo-' 
menes  son  of  I .tori i das.  Virg.  Ain.  8,  v.  682. 

AgilSus,  king  of  .Corinth,  reigned  36  years. 

One  of  the  Ephori,  almost  murdered  by  the 

partisans  of  Cleomenes.  Pint,  in  Clcom. 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father 
F-urysthenes.  and,  after  a reign  of  one  year,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Echestratus,  B.C.  1058.  Pans. 


3,  c.  2. Another  king  of  Sparta,  who  waged 

bloody  wars  against  Athens,  and  restored  liberty  to 
many  Greek  cities.  He  attempted  to  restore  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  but  in  vain  ; the 
perfidy  of  friends,  who  pretended  to  second  his 
views,  brought  him  to  difficulties,  and  he  was  at 
last  dragged  from  a temple,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  to  a prison,  where  he  was  strangled  by 

order  of  the  Ephori.  Pint,  in  Agid. Another, 

son  of  Archidamus,  who  signalized  himself  in  the 
war  which  the  SpartaDS  waged  against  Epidaurus. 
He  obtained  a victory  at  Mantinea.  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  reigned  27 

years.  Thucyd.  3 & 4. — Pans.  3,  c.  8 & 10. 

Another,  son  of  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  who 
endeavoured  to  deliver  Greece  from  the  empire  of 
Macedonia,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Persians. 
He  was  conquered  in  the  attempt,  and  slain  by 
Antipater,  Alexander's  general,  and  5300  Lace- 
daemonians perished  with  him.  Curt.  6,  c.  1. — 

Diod.  17. — Justin.  12,  c.  1,  &c. Another,  son  of 

Eudamidas,  killed  in  a battle  against  the  Man- 

tineans.  Pans.  8,  c.  10. An  Arcadian  in  the 

expedition  of  Cyrus  against  his  father  Artaxerxes. 
Polycen.  7,  c.  18. A poet  of  Argos,  who  accom- 

panied Alexander  into  Asia,  and  said  that  Bacchus 
and  the  sons  of  Leda  would  give  way  to  his  hero, 
when  a god.  Curt.  8,  c.  5. A Lycian,  who  fol- 

lowed ./Eneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed. 
Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  751. 

Ag-laia,  one  of  the  Graces,  called  sometimes 
Pasiphae.  Her  sisters  were  Euphrosyne  and  Thalia, 
and  they  were  all  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Eury- 
nome.  Pans.  9,  c.  35. 

Aglaonice,  daughter  of  Hegemon,  was  ac- 
quainted with  astronomy  and  eclipses,  whence  she 
boasted  of  her  power  to  draw  down  the  moon  from 
heaven.  Plut.  de  Orac.  Defect. 

AglaSpe,  one  of  the  Sirens. 

Aglaophon,  an  excellent  Greek  painter. 
Plin.  35,  c.  8. 

AglaosthSnes,  wrote  a history  of  Naxos. 

Strait.  6. 

Aglauros,  or  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was  changed  into 
a stone  by  Mercuiy.  Some  make  her  daughter  of 
Cecrops.  Vid.  Herse.  Ovid.  Met.  i,fab.  12. 

Aglaus,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
nounced by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyges  king 
of  Lydia.  Plin.  7,  c.  46. — Val.  Max.  7,  c.  1. 

Agna,  a woman  in  the  age  of  Horace,  who, 
though  deformed,  had  many  admirers.  Horat.  1, 
sat.  3,  v.  40. 

Agno,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Jupiter. 
She  gave  her  name  to  a fountain  on  mount  Lycteus. 
When  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  after  a prayer,  stirred 
the  waters  of  this  fountain  with  a bough,  a thick 
vapour  arose,  which  was  soon  dissolved  into  a plen- 
tiful shower.  Paus.  8,  c.  31,  & c. 

Agnodlce,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised 
her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught  by 
Hierophilus  the  art  of  midwifeiy,  and  when  em- 
ployed always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  patients. 
This  brought  her  into  so  much  practice,  that  the 
males  of  her  profession,  who  were  now  out  of  em- 
ployment, accused  her,  before  the  Areopagus,  of 
corruption.  She  confessed  her  sex  to  the  judges, 
and  a law  was  immediately  made  to  empower  all 
free-born  women  to  learn  midwifery.  Hygin.  fab. 
274- 

Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
he  went  against  Potidma,  but  abandoned  his  expo- 
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dition  through  disease.  He  built  Amphipolis,  whose 
inhabitants  rebelled  to  Brasidas,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  their  founder,  forgetfulof  Agnon.  Thncyd. 

2,  3,  &c.— — A writer.  Qnintil.  2,  c.  17. One  of 

Alexander’s  officers.  Plin.  33,  c.  3 

Ag-nonId.es,  a rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Piraeus  to  Nicanor. 
When  the  people  recollected  what  services  Phocion 
had  rendered  them,  they  raised  him  statues,  and 
put  to  death  his  accuser.  Plut.  &=  Nep.  in  Phocion. 

Agonalia  and  Agonia,  festivals  in  Rome, 
celebrated  three  times  a year  in  honour  of  Janus, 
or  Agonius.  They  were  instituted  by  Numa,  and 
on  the  festive  days  the  chief  priest  used  to  offer  a 
ram.  Ovid.  Fast,  x,  v.  317. — Varro,  de  L.  L.  5. 

Agones  Capitolini,  games  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  hill.  Prizes  were 
proposed  for  agility  and  strength,  as  well  as  for 
poetical  and  literary  compositions.  The  poet  Statius 
publicly  recited  there  his  Thebaid,  which  was  not 
received  with  much  applause. 

Agonis,  a woman  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  on 
mount  Eryx.  Cic.  V err.  1.  _ 

Agonius,  a Roman  deity,  who  presided  over 
the  actions  of  men.  Vid.  Agonalia. 

Agoracrltus,  a sculptor  of  Pharos,  who  made 
a statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of  Athens,  B.C. 
150. 

AgoranSmi,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens,  who 
watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  inspected  what- 
ever was  exposed  to  sale. 

Agoranis,  a river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
A rrian.  de  Ind. 

Agorsea,  a name  of  Minerva  at  Sparta.  Pans. 

3,  c.  IX. 

Agoreus,  a surname  of  Mercury  among  the 
Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the  markets. 
Pans.  1,  c.  15. 

Agra,  a place  of  Bceotia  where  the  Ilissus  rises. 
Diana  was  called  Agraea,  because  she  hunted  there. 
A city  of  Susa of  Arcadia and  of  Arabia. 

Agrsei  and  Agrenses,  a people  of  Arabia. 
Plin.  6,_c.  28. Of  xEtolia.  Liv.  42,  c.  34. 

Agragas,  or  Acragas,  a river,  town,  and 
mountain  of  Sicily ; called  also  Agrigentum.  The 
town  was  built  by  the  people  of  Gela,  who  were  a 
Rhodian  colony.  Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  703. — Diod.  ir. 

Agraria  lex,  was  enacted  to  distribute  among 
the  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which  they  had 
gained  by  conquest.  It  was  first  proposed  A.U.C. 
268,  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius  Vicellinus,  and  re- 
jected by  the  senate.  This  produced  dissensions 
between  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  Cassius, 
upon  seeing  the  ill  success  of  the  new  regulations 
he  proposed,  offered  to  distribute  among  the  people 
the  money  which  was  produced  from  the  com  of 
Sicily,  after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  in  Rome. 
This  act  of  liberality  the  people  refused,  and  tran- 
quillity was  soon  after  re-established  in  the  state. 
It  was  proposed  a second  time  A.U.C.  269,  by  the 
tribune  Licinius  Stolo,  but  with  no  better  success ; 
and  so  great  were  the  tumults  which  followed,  that 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  was  killed,  and 
many  of  the  senators  fined  for  their  opposition. 
Mutius  Scaivola,  A.U.C.  620,  persuaded  the  tribune 
Tiberius  Gracchus  to  propose  it  a third  time  ; and 
though  Octavius,  his  colleague  in  the  tribuneship, 
opposed  it,  yet  Tiberius  made  it  pass.  into  a law, 
after  much  altercation,  and  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  make  a division  of  the  lands.  This 
law  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  freedom  of  Rome 
under  J.  Caesar.  Flor.  3,  c.  3 & 13. — Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Agr. — Liv.  a,  c.  41. 


Agraule,  a tribe  of  Athens.  Plut.  in  Them. 

Agraulia,  a festival  at  Athens  in  honour  ol 
Agraulos.  The  Cyprians  also  observed  these  festi- 
vals, by  offering  human  victims. 

Agraulos,  a daughter  of  Cecrops.  Vid.  Aglau-I 
ros. A surname  of  Minerva. 

Agrauonltse,  a people  of  Illyria.  Liv.  43, 
c.  26. 

Agre,  one  of  Actzeons  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
v.  2J3. 

Agrianes,  a river  of  Thrace.  Herodot.  4,  c.  9. 

A people  that  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 

that  river.  Id.  5,  c.  16. 

AgricSla,  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  life.  He  was  eminent  for 
his  public  and  private  virtues.  He  was  governor 
of  Britain,  and  first  discovered  it  to  be  an  island. 
Domitian  envied  his  virtues  ; he  recalled  him  from 
the  province  he  had  governed  with  equity  and 
moderation,  and  ordered  him  to  enter  Rome  in  the 
night,  that  no  triumph  might  be  granted  him. 
Agricola  obeyed,  and  without  betraying  any  resent- 
ment, he  retired  to  peaceful  solitude,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  a few  friends.  He 
died  in  his  56th  year,  A.D.  93.  Tacit,  in  Agric. 

Agrigentum,  now  Girgenti , a town  of  Sicily, 
18  stadia  from  the  sea,  on  mount  Agragas.  It  was 
founded  by  a Rhodian,  or,  according  to  some,  by  an 
Ionian  colony.  The  inhabitants  were  famous  for 
their  hospitality,  and  for  their  luxurious  manner 
of  living.  In  its  flourishing  situation  Agrigentum 
contained  200,000  inhabitants,  who  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  the  superior  power  of  Syracuse  The 
government  was  monarchical,  but  afterwards  a 
democracy  was  established.  The  famous  Pha'.aris 
usurped  the  sovereignty,  which  was  also  for  soma 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  Agrigentum 
can  now  boast  of  more  venerable  remains  of  antiquity 
than  any  other  town  in  Sicily.  Polyb.  9. — Strab. 
6. — Diod.  13. — Virg.  PEn.  3 v.  707. — Sil.  It.  14, 
v.  211. 

Agrinium,  a city  of  Acamania.  Polyb.  6. 

Agrionia,  annual  festivals  inhonour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  generally  in  the  night.  They  were  insti- 
tuted, as  some  suppose,  because  the  god  was 
attended  with  w-ild  beasts. 

Agriopas,  a man  who  wrote  the  history  of  all 
those  who  had  obtained  the  public  prize  at  Olympia. 
Plin.  8,  c.  22. 

Agriope,  the  wife  of  Agenor  king  of  Phoenicia- 

M.  Agrippa  Vipsanius,  a celebrated  Ro- 
man, who  obtained  a victory  over  S.  Pompey,  and 
favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the  battles  of 
Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
valour.  He  advised  his  imperial  friend  to  re- 
establish the  republican  government  at  Rome,  but 
he  was  overruled  by  Mecaenas.  In  his  expeditions 
in  Gaul  and  Germany,  he  obtained  several  victories, 
but  refused  the  honours  of  a triumph,  and  turned 
his  liberality  towards  the  embellishing  of  Rome 
and  the  raising  of  magnificent  buildings,  one  ol 
which,  the  Pantheon,  still  exists.  After  he  had 
retired  for  two  years  to  Mitylene,  in  consequence 
of  a quarrel  with  Marceilus,  Augustus  recalled  him, 
and,  as  a proof  of  his  regard,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Julia  in  marriage,  and  left  him  the  care  of  the 
empire  during  an  absence  of  two  years  employed 
in  visiting  the  Roman  provinces  of  Greece,  and  Asia- 
He  died,  universally  lamented,  at  Rome  in  the  51st 
year  of  his  age,  12  B.C.,  and  his  body  was  placed  - 
in  the  tomb  which  Augustus  had  prepared  for  him- 
self. He  had  been  married  three  times : to  Pomponia 
daughter  of  Atticus,  to  Marcella  daughter  of  Oc- 
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tavia,  and  to  Julia,  by  whom  he  had  five  children — 
Jaius,  and  Lucius  Cazares,  Posthumus  Agrippa, 
Agrippina,  and  Julia.  His  son,  C.  Caesar  Agrippa, 
was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  made  consul,  by 
the  flattery  of  the  Roman  people  at  the  age  of  14 
or  15  This  promising  youth  went  to  Armenia  on 
an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  where  he  re- 
ceived a fatal  blow  from  the  treacherous  hand  of 
I.oliius.  the  governor  of  one  ot  the  neighbouring 
cities.  He  languished  for  a little  time  and  died  in 
Lycia.  His  younger  brother,  L.  Ciesar  Agrippa, 
was  likewise  adopted  by  his  grandfather  Augustus  ; 
but  he  was  soon  after  banished  to  Campania,  for 
using  seditious  language  against  his  benefactor.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  exile  he  would  have  been 
recalled  had  not  Livia  and  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the 
partiality  of  Augustus  for  him,  ordered  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  26th  year.  He  has  been  called 
ferocious  and  savage  ; and  he  gave  himself  the  name 
ot  Neptune,  because  he  was  fond  of  fishing.  Virg. 

AEn.  8.  v.  682. — Horat.  1,  od.  6. One.  of  the 

servants  of  the  murdered  prince  assumed  his  name 

and  raised  commotions.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  39. 

Sylvius,  a son  of  Tiberius  Sylvius  king  of  Latium. 
He  reigned  33  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Romulus  Sylvius.  Diottys.  Hal.  1,  c.  8. A 

consul  who  conquered  the  /Equi. A philosopher. 

Diog. Herodes,  a son  of  Aristobulus,  grandson 

of  the  Great  Herod,  who  became  tutor  to. the  grand- 
child of  Tiberius,  and  was  soon  after  imprisoned 
by  the  suspicious  tyrant.  When  Caligula  ascended 
the  throne  his  favourite  was  released,  presented 
with  a chain  of  gold  as  heavy  as  that  which  had 
lately  confined  him,  and  made  king  of  Judaea.  He 
was  a popular  character  with  the  Jews : and  it  is 
said,  that  while  they  were  flattering  him  with  the 
appellation  of  God,  an  angel  of  God  struck  him 
with  the  lousy  disease,  of  which  he  died,  A.D.  43. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Jews,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Claudius,  in 
exchange  for  other  provinces  He  was  with  Titus 
at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  died 
A.D  94.  It  was  before  him  that  St.  Paul  pleaded, 
and  made  mention  of  his  incestuous  commerce  with 
his  sistei  Berenice,  yuv.  6,  v.  156. — Tacit.  2.  Hist. 

c.  81. Menenius,  a Roman  general,  who  obtained 

a triumph  over  the  Sabines,  appeased  the  populace 
of  Rome  by  the  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and 
the  limbs,  and  erected  the  new  office  of  tribunes  of 
the  people-  A.U.  C.  261.  He  died  poor,  but  univer- 
sally regretted ; his  funeral  was  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  from  which  also  his  daughters  received 
dowries.  Liv  2,  c.  32 .—Flor.  1,  c.  23. A mathe- 

matician in  the  reign  of  Domitian  ; he  was  a native 
of  Bithynia. 

Agrippina,  a wife  of  Tiberius.  The  emperor 
repudiated  her  to  marry  Julia.  Sue  ton.  in  Tib.  7. 

' “A  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and  granddaughter 
to  Augustus.  She  married  Germanicus,  whom  she 
accompanied  in  Syria ; and  when  Piso  poisoned 
him,  she  carried  his  ashes  to  Italy,  and  accused  his 
murderer,  who  stabbed  himself.  She  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  Tiberius,  who  exiled  her  in  an  island, 
where  she  died  A.D.  26,  for  want  of  bread.  She 
left  nine  chi  dren,  and  was  universally  distinguished 
for  intrepidity  and  conjugal  affection.  Tacit,  x, 
Ann.c.  7,8cc.-pSueton.  in  Tib.  52. Julia,  daugh- 

ter°f  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  married  Domitius 
'Enobarbus,  by  whom  she  had  Nero.  After  her 
husband’s  death  she  married  her  uncle  the  emperor 
Claudius,  whom  she  destroyed  to  make  Nero  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  After  many  cruelties  and  much 
l centkmsncss  she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  her 


son,  and  as  she  e-vpired  she  exclaimed.  “ Strike  the 
belly  which  could  give  birth  to  such  a monster.’’ 
She  died  A.D  59,  after  a life  of  prostitution  and 
incestuous  gratifications.  It  is  said  that  her  son 
viewed  her  dead  body  with  all  the  raptures  of  ad- 
miration, saying,  he  never  could  have  believed  his 
mother  was  so  beautiful  a woman.  She  left  me- 
moirs which  assisted  Tacitus  in  the  composition  of 
his  annals.  The  town  which  she  built,  where  she 
was  born,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  called 
Agrippina  Colonia,  is  the  modern  Cologne.  Tacit. 
Ann.  4,  c.  75.  1.  12,  c.  7 22,  &c. 

Agrisius.  Vid.  Acrisius. 

Agrisope,  or  Agriope,  the  mother  of  Cad- 
mus. Hygin.fab.  6- 

Agrius,  son  of  Parthaon  drove  his  brother 
CEneus  from  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards  ex- 
pelled by  Diomedes  the  grandson  of  CEneus,  upon 
which  he  killed  himself.  Hygin.  fab.  175  & 242. — 

Apollod.  x,  c.  i.— Homer.  II.  14.  v.  117. A giant. 

A centaur  killed  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

A son  of  Ulysses  by  Circe.  Hesiod.  Tluog. 

v.  1013. The  father  of  Thersites.  Ovid,  ex 

Pont.  3,  el.  9,  v.  9. 

Agrolas,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Athens 
with  walls,  except  that  part  which  afterwards  was 
repaired  by  Cimon.  Pans.  1,  c.  28. 

Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  who,  after  conquering 
the  riitolians,  drank  to  such  excess  that  he  died 
instantly.  B.C.  231.  Polyb.  2,  c.  4. 

Agrot&s,  a Greek  orator  of  Marseilles. 

Agrotgra,  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of  goats 
offered  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  instituted  by 
Callimachus  the  Polemaich,  who  vowed  to  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess  so  many  goats  as  there  might  be 
enemies  killed  in  a battle  which  he  was  going  to 
fight  against  the  troops  of  Darius,  who  had  invaded 
Attica.  The  quantity  of  the  slain  was  so  great, 
that  a sufficient  number  of  goats  could  not  be  pro- 
cured ; therefore  they  were  limited  to  500  every 
year,  till  they  equalled  the  number  of  Persians 
slain  in  battle. A temple  of  riigira  in  Pelopon- 

nesus, erected  to  the  goddess  under  this  name. 
Pans.  7,  c.  26 

Agy leus  and  Agyiexis  from  07 mu,  a street, 
a surname  of  Apollo,  because  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him  in  the  public  streets  of  Athens.  Horat.  4, 
od.  6. 

Agylla,  a town  of  Etruria,  founded  by  a colony 
of  Pelasgians,  and  governed  by  Mezentius  when 
/Eneas  came  to  Italy.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Caire,  by  the  Lydians,  who  took  possession  of  it. 
Virg,  AEn.  7,  v.  632.  1.  8,  v.  479. 

Agyllaeus,  a gigantic  wrestler  of  Cleonm, 
scarce  inferior  to  Hercules  in  strength.  Stat. 
Thcb.  6,  v.  837. 

Agyrixim,  a town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodorus 
the  historian  was  born.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Agyrinenses.  Diod.  14. — Cic.  in  Vcrr.  2, 
c.  65. 

Agyrius,  an  Athenian  general  who  succeeded 
Thrasybulus.  Diod.  ia. 

Agyrtes,  a man  who  killed  his  father.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v 148. A piper.  Sil.  2,  Ach.  v.  50. 

Agyrus,  a tyrant  of  Sicily,  assisted  by  Diony- 
sius against  the  Carthaginians.  Diod.  14. 

Ahala  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at  Rome. 

Ahenobarbus.  Vid.  /Enobarbus. 

Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon  by  Periboea  or  Eri- 
lxea  daughter  of  Alcathous,  was.  next  to  Achilles, 
the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 
He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom  at  parting  he  ex- 
changed arms.  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Ajax 
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and  Ulysses  disputed  their  claim  to  the  arms  of  the 
dead  hero.  When  they  were  given  to  the  latter, 
Ajax  was  so  enraged  that  he  slaughtered  a whole 
flock  of  sheep,  supposing  them  to  be  the  sons  of 
Atreus,  who  had  given  the  preference  to  Ulysses, 
and  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  The  blood 
which  ran  to  the  ground  from  the  wound,  was 
changed  into  the  flower  hyacinth.  Some  say  that 
he  was  killed  by  Paris  in  battle,  others  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Ulysses.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Sigaeum,  some  say  on  mount  Rhcetus,  and  his  tomb 
was  visited  and  honoured  by  Alexander.  Hercules, 
according  to  some  authors,  prayed  to  the  gods  that 
his  friend  Telamon,  who  was  childless,  might  have 
a son,  with  a skin  as  impenetrable  as  the  skin  of 
the  Nemaean  lion  which  he  then  wore.  His  prayers 
were  heard.  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
promised  to  grant  the  petition  ; and  when  Ajax  was 
born,  Hercules  wrapped  him  up  in  the  lion’s  skin, 
which  rendered  his  body  invulnerable,  except  that 
part  which  was  left  uncovered  by  a hole  in  the  skin, 
through  which  Hercules  hung  his  quiver.  This 
vulnerable  part  was  in  his  breast,  or  as  some  say 
behind  the  neck.  Q.  Calab.  1 & 4. — Apollod.  3,  c. 
10  & 13. — Fhilosir.  in  Heroic,  c.  12. — Pindar. 
Isthm.  6.— Homer.  II.  1,  &c.  Od.  n.—Dictys 
Cret.  5. — Dares  Phry.  9. — Ovid.  Met.  13. — Herat. 
2,  sat.  3,  v.  197. — Hygin.  fab.  107  & 242. — Pans. 

1,  c.  35.  1.  5,  c.  19. The  son  of  Oileus  king  of 

Locris,  was  surnamed  Locrian,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  son  of  Telamon.  He  went  with  40  ships  to 
the  Trojan  war,  as  being  one  of  Helen’s  suitors. 
The  night  that  Troy  was  taken,  he  offered  violence 
to  Cassandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva’s  temple ; and 
for  this  offence,  as  he  returned  home,  the  goddess, 
who  had  obtained  the  thunders  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
power  of  tempests  from  Neptune,  destroyed  his 
ship  in  a storm.  Ajax  swam  to  a rock,  and  said 
that  he  was  safe  in  spite  of  all  the  gods.  Such  im- 
piety offended  Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with 
his  trident,  and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  sea  with  part 
of  the  rock  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was  after- 
wards found  by  the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep  offered 
on  his  tomb.  According  to  Virgil’s  account,  Mi- 
nerva seized  him  in  a whirlwind,  and  dashed  him 
against  a rock,  where  he  expired,  consumed  by 
thunder.  Virg.  /II n.  1,  v.  43,  &c. — Homer.  II.  2, 
13,  &c.  Od.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  116  & 273. — Philostr. 
Ico.  2,  c.  13. — Senec.  in  Again. — Horat.  epod.  10, 

v.  13. — Pans,  xo,  c.  26  & 31. The  two  Ajaces 

were,  as  some  suppose,  placed  after  death  in  the 
island  of  Leuce,  a separate  place  reserved  only  for 
the  bravest  heroes  of  antiquity. 

Aidoneus,  a surname  of  Pluto. A king  of  the 

Molossi,  who  imprisoned  Theseus,  because  he  and 
Pirithous  attempted  to  ravish  his  daughter  Proser- 
pine, near  the  Acheron  ; whence  arose  the  well- 
known  fable  of  the  descent  of  Theseus  and  Piri- 
thous into  hell.  Pint,  in  T/ies. A river  near 

Troy.  Pans,  xo,  c.  12. 

Aimylus,  son  of  Ascanius,  was,  according  to 
some,  the  progenitor  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
/Emylii  in  Rome. 

Aius  Locutius,  a deity  to  whom  the  Romans 
erected  an  altar,  from  the  following  circumstance  : 
one  of  the  common  people,  called  Ceditius,  informed 
the  tribunes,  that  as  he  passed  one  night  through 
one  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  a voice  more  than 
human,  issuing  from  above  Vesta  s temple,  told  him 
that  Rome  would  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls. 
His  information  was  neglected  ; but  his  veracity 
was  proved  by  the  event  j and  Camillus,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Gauls,  built  a temple  to  that  super- 


natural voice  which  had  given  Rome  warning  of 
the  approaching  calamity,  under  the  name  ot  Aius 
Locutius. 

Alabanda,  as,  or  orum,  an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  abounding  with  scorpions.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Alabandus,  a deity  worshipped  there. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  16. — Herodot.  7,  c.  195. — 
Strab.  14. 

Alabastrum,  a town  of  Egypt.  Plin.  36, 
c.  7. 

Al&bus,  a river  in  Sicily. 

Alsea,  a surname  of  Minerva  in  Peloponnesus. 
Her  festivals  are  also  called  Alaea.  Pans.  8,  c.  4 
& 7. 

Alaei,  a number  of  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
abounding  in  tortoises.  Arrian,  in  Perip. 

Alsesa,  a city  on  a mountain  in  Sicily. 

Alseus,  the  father  of  Auge,  who  married  Her- 
cules. 

Alagronia,  a city  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  21 
& 26. _ 

Alala,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mars. 
Pint,  de  glor.  A then. 

Alalcom.6n.0e,  a city  of  Bceotia,  where  some 
suppose  that  Minerva  was  bom.  Pint.  Qucest.  G. 
— St  at.  Tlteb.  7,  v.  330. 

Alalia,  a town  of  Corsica,  built  by  a colony  of 
Phoczeans,  destroyed  by  Scipio,  262  B.C.,  and  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  Sylla.  Herodot.  1,  c.  165. — Flor. 
2,  c.  2. 

Alamanes,  a statuary  at  Athens,  disciple  of 
Phidias. 

Ala.mn.nni,  or  Alemanni,  a people  of  Ger- 
many, near  the  Hercynian  forest.  They  were  very- 
powerful  and  inimical  to  Rome. 

Alani,  a people  of  Sarmatia,  near  the  Palus 
Mceotis,  who  were  said  to  have  26  different  lan- 
guages. Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab. 

ALSres,  a people  of  Pannonia.  Tac.  15,  Ann. 
c.  10. 

AlarlCUS,  a famous  king  of  the  Goths,  who 
plundered  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  He 
was  greatly  respected  for  his  military  valour,  and 
during  his  reign  he  kept  the  Roman  empire  in  con- 
tinual alarms.  He  died  after  a reign  of  13  years, 
A.D.  410. 

Alarodii,  a nation  near  Pontus.  Herodot.  3, 
c.  94- 

Alastor,  a son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris.  Apollod. 

I.  c.  9. An  arm-bearer  to  Sarpedon  king  of 

Lycia,  killed  by  Ulysses.  Horn.  II.  5,  v.  677. — 

Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  257. One  of  Pluto’s  horses 

when  he  carried  away  Proserpine.  Claud,  de  Rapt. 
Pros.  1,  v.  286. 

Aland®,  soldiers  of  one  of  Caesar’s  legions  in 
Gaul.  Sueton.  in  Jul.  24. 

Alazon,  a river  flowing  from  mount  Caucasus 
into  the  Cyrus,  and  separating  Albania  from  Iberia. 
Flac.  6,  v.  101. 

Alba  Sylvius,  son  of  Latinus  Sylvius,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Latium,  and 
reigned  36  years.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  612.— — Longa, 
a city  of  latium,  built  by  Ascanius,  B.C.  1152,  on 
the  spot  where  /Eneas  found,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Helenus  (Virg.  /En.  3,  v.  390,  ,c')' 

and  of  the  god  of  the  river  (/En.  8,  v.  43),  a white 
sow  with  30  young  ones.  It  was  called  longa  be- 
cause it  extended  along  the  hill  Albinus.  The 
descendants  of  /Eneas  reigned  there  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  1.  Ascanius,  son  of  .Eneas,  with  little 
intermission,  eight  years.  2.  Sylvius  Posthumus, 
29  years.  3.  /Eneas  Sylvius,  31  years.  4.  Latinus, 
five  years.  5.  Alba,  36  years.  6.  Atys,  or  Capetus, 
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_*5  years.  7.  Capys,  28  years.  8.  Calpetus,  13 
/ears.  9.  Tiberinus,  eight  years.  10.  Agrippa,  33 
/ears.  it.  Remulus,  19  years.  12.  Aventinus,  37 
,-ears.  13.  Procas,  13  years.  14.  Numitor  and 

^raulitis.  Alba,  which  had  long  been  the  powerful 
■ival  of  Rome,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  665 

B. C.,  and  the  inhabitants  were  carried  to  Rome. 

Civ  — Flor. — Justin,  &c. A city  of  the  Marsi 

n Italy. Pompeia,  a city  of  Liguria.  Plitt.  3, 

idbani  and  Albenses,  names  applied  to  the 
.nhabitants  of  the  two  cities  of  Alba.  Cic.  ad  Her. 
z,  c.  28. 

Albania,  a country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  Iberia.  The  inhabitants  are  said 
;o  have  their  eyes  all  blue.  Some  maintain  that 
:hey  followed  Hercules  from  mount  Albanus  in 
Italy,  when  he  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon.  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  15.— Justin.  42,  c.  3. 

—Strab.  xi. — Plitt.  8,  c.  40. — Mela,  3,  c.  5. The 

Caspian  sea  is  called  Albanian , as  being  near 
Albania.  PI  in.  6,  c.  13. _ 

Albanus,  a mountain  with  a lake  in  Italy,  16 
miles  from  Rome,  near  Alba.  It  was  on  this 
mountain  that  the  Latinee  ferice  were  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  27.  The 
word,  taken  adjectively,  is  applied  to  such  as  are 
natives  of,  or  belong  to.  the  town  of  Alba. 

Albia  Terennia,  the  mother  of  Otho.  Suet. 

Alblci,  a people  of  Gallia  Aquitania.  Cces. 
Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  34 

Albietse,  a people  of  Latium.  Dionys.  Hal. 

Albigaunum,  a town  of  Liguria.  Mela , 2, 

ilbini,  two  Roman  orators  of  great  merit, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This  name  is 
common  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people.  Liv.  2, 

C.  33.  1.  6,  c.  30.  Sallust,  de  Jug.  Bell. 

Albinovanus  Celsus.  Vid.  Celsus. 

Pedo,  a poet  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He  wrote 
elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in  a style  so 
elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet  of  divine.  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. — Quintil.  10,  c.  5. 

Albintemelium,  a town  of  Liguria.  Tacit. 
2.  Hist.  c.  13. 

Albinus,  was  bom  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa, 
and  made  governor  of  Britain  by  Commodus. 
After  the  murder  of  Pcrtinax,  he  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain.  Severus  had 
also  been  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity  by  his 
own  army  ; and  these  two  rivals,  with  about  50,000 
men  each,  came  into  Gaul  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Severus  was  conqueror,  and  he  ordered 
the  head  of  Albinus  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  A.D.  198.  Albinus, 
according  to  the  exaggerated  account  of  a certain 
writer  called  CodruSj  was  famous  for  his  voracious 
appetite,  and  sometimes  ate  for  breakfast  no  less 
than  500  figs,  100  peaches,  20  pounds  of  dry 

raisins,  10  melons,  and  400  oysters. A pretorian 

sent  to  Sylla,  as  ambassador  from  the  senate  during 
the  civil  wars.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Sylla's 

soldiers.  J’lut.  in  Syl. An  usurer.  Horat. 

A Roman  pjeb^ian  who  received  the  vestals  into 
his  chariot  in  preference  to  his  family,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked.  Val. 

‘VaJ'  I>  c-  *• — Liv.  5,  c.  40. — Flor.  1,  c.  13. 

A.  Posthumus,  consul  with  Lucullus,  A.U.C.  603, 
wrote  a history  of  Rome  in  Greek. 

. Albion,  son  of  Neptune  by  Amphitrite,  came 
mto  Britain,  where  lie  established  a kingdom,  and 
first  introduced  astrology  and  the  art  of  building 
ships.  He  was  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 


with  stones  thrown  by  Jupiter,  because  he  opposed 

the  passage  of  Hercules.  Mela , 2,  c.  5. The 

greatest  island  of  Europe,  now  called  Great 
Britain.  It  is  called  after  Albion,  who  is  said  to 
have  reigned  there ; or  from  its  chalky  white 
(albus)  rocks,  which  appear  at  a great  distance. 
Plin.  4,  c.  16. — Tacit,  in  Agric.  The  ancients 
compared  its  figure  to  a long  buckler,  or  to  the  iron 
of  a hatchet. 

Albis,  a river  of  Germany  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Elbe.  Lucan. 

2 V.  52« 

’ Albius,  a man,  father  to  a famous  spendthrift. 

Horat.  1,  sat.  4. A name  of  the  poet  Tibullus. 

Horat.  1,  od.  33,  v.  1. 

Albucilla,  an  immodest  woman.  Tacit.  An. 
6,  c.  47. 

Albiila,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Tiber. 
Virg.  VEn.  8,  v.  332. — Liv.  1,  c.  3.  . 

Albunea,  a wood  near  Tibur,  and  the  river 
Anio,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  received  its  name 
from  a Sibyl,  called  also  Albunea,  worshipped  as  a 

foddess  at  Tibur,  whose  temple  still  remains. 

fear  Albunea  there  was  a small  lake  of  the  same 
name,  whose  waters  were  of  a sulphureous  smell, 
and  possessed  some  medicinal  properties.  This 
lake  fell,  by  a small  stream  called  Albula,  into  the 
river  Anio,  with  which  it  soon  lost  itself  in  the 
Tiber.  Horat.  1,  od.  7,  v.  12. — Virg.  A£n.  7, 
v.  83. 

Alburnus,  a lofty  mountain  of  Lucania,  where 
the  Tanager  takes  its  rise.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  147. 

Albus  PagUS,  a place  near  Sidon,  where 
Antony  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra. 

Albutius,  a prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 

Scipio  restored  his  wife.  Arrian. A sordid 

man,  father  to  Canidia.  He  beat  his  servants  be- 
fore they  were  guilty  of  any  offence,  “ lest,”  said  he, 
“ I should  have  no  time  to  punish  them  when  they 

offend.”  Horat.  2,  sat.  2. A rhetorician  in  the 

age  of  Seneca. An  ancient  satirist.  Cic.  in 

Brut. Titus,  an  epicurean  philosopher,  born  at 

Rome  ; so  fond  of  Greece  and  Grecian  manners, 
that  he  wished  not  to  pass  for  a Roman.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Sardinia  ; but  he  grew  offensive 
to  the  senate  and  was  banished.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  at  Athens. 

Alcaeus,  a celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Mitylene  in 
Lesbos,  about  600  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  fled  from  a battle,  and  his  enemies  hung  up,  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  armour  which  he  left 
in  the  field,  as  a monument  of  his  disgrace.  He  is 
the  inventor  of  alcaic  verses.  He  was  contemporary 
to  the  famous  Sappho,  to  whom  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses. Of  all  his  works,  nothing  but  a few 
fragments  remain,  found  in  Athenaeus.  Quintil. 
10,  c.  1. — Hcrodot.  5,  c.  95. — Hor.  4,  od.  9. — Cic.  4. 

Fuse.  c.  33. A poet  of  Athens,  said  by  Suidas  to 

be  the  inventor  of  tragedy. A writer  of  epigrams. 

A comic  poet. A son  of  Androgeus,  who 

went  with  Hercules  into  Thrace,  and  was  made 

king  of  part  of  the  country.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

A son  of  Hercules  by  a maid  of  Omphale. A son 

of  Perseus,  father  of  Amphitryon  and  Anaxo. 
From  him  Hercules  has  been  called  Alcides.  Apol. 
2,  c.  4. — Pans.  8,  c.  14. 

AlcamSnes,  one  of  the  Agidse,king  of  Sparta, 
known  by  his  apophthegms.  He  succeeded  his 
father  Teleclus,  anil  reigned  37  years.  The  Helots 
rebelled  in  his  reign.  Pans.  3,  c.  2.  1.  4,  c.  4 & 5. 

A general  of  the  Achscans.  Pans.  7,  c.  15. 

A statuary,  who  lived  448  B.C.,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan- 
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P cats.  5,  c.  10. The  commander  of  a Spartan 

fleet,  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Thucyd.  4, 
c.  5.  &c. 

Alcander,  an  attendant  of  Sarpedon,  killed  by 
Ulysses.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  257. A Lacedaemo- 

nian youth,  who  accidentally  put  out  one  of  the 
eyes  of  Lycurgus,  and  was  generously  forgiven  by 

the  sage.  Pint,  in  Lyc. — Pans.  3,  c.  18. A 

Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v. 767. 

Alcandre,  the  wife  of  Polybius,  a rich  Theban. 
Homer.  Od.  4,  v.  672. 

Alcanor,  a Trojan  of  mount  Ida,  whose  sons 
Pandarus  and  Bitias  followed  A£neas  into  Italy. 

Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  672. A son  of  Phorus,  killed 

by  -/Eneas.  Ibid.  10,  v.  338. 

Alc&thoe,  a name  of  Megara,  in  Attica,  be- 
cause rebuilt  by  Alcathous  son  of  Pelops.  Ovid. 
Met.  8,  v.  8. 

AlcSthous,  a son  of  Pelops,  who,  being  sus- 
pected of  murdering  his  brother  Chrysippus,  came 
to  Megara,  where  he  killed  a lion  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  king’s  son.  He  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Megara,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
services,  festivals,  called  Alcathoia,  were  instituted 

at  Megara.  Pates,  i,  c.  41,  See. A Trojan,  who 

married  Hippodamia  daughter  of  Anchises.  He 
was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Idomeneus.  Horn. 

II.  i2,  v.  93. A son  of  Parthaon,  killed  by 

Tydeus.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7,  &c. A friend  of 

ALneas,  killed  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg.  Ain.  10, 
v.  747. 

Alee,  one  of  Actaeon's  dogs.  Ovid. A town 

of  Spain  which  surrendered  to  Gracchus,  now 
Alcazar , a little  above  Toledo.  Liv.  40,  c.  47. 

Alcenor,  an  Argive,  /ho,  along  with  Chro- 
mius,  survived  the  battle  between  300  of  his 
countrymen  and  300  Lacedaemonians.  Herodot.  1, 
C.  82. 

Alceste,  or  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias  and 
Anaxibia,  married  Admetus.  She,  with  her  sisters, 
put  to  death  her  father,  that  he  might  be  restored 
to  youth  and  vigour  by  Medea,  who,  however, 
refused  to  perform  her  promise.  Upon  this  the 
sisters  fled  to  Admetus,  who  married  Alceste. 
They  were  soon  pursued  by  an  army  headed  by 
their  brother  Acastus  ; and  Admetus,  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  redeemed  from  death  by  the  generous 
offer  of  his  wife,  who  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to 
appease  the  shades  of  her  father.  Some  say  that 
Alceste,  with  an  unusual  display  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion, laid  down  her  life  for  her  husband,  when  she 
had  been  told  by  an  oracle  that  he  could  never 
recover  from  a disease,  except  some  one  of  his 
friends  died  in  his  stead.  According  to  some 
authors,  Hercules  brought  her  back  from  hell. 
She  had  many  suitors  while  she  lived  with  her 
father.  Vid.  Admetus.  Juv.  6,  v.  651. — Apollod. 
1,  c.  9 .—Pans,  s,  c.  xy.—Hygin./ab.  i$\.—Enrip. 
in  A Ices  t. 

Alcetas,  a king  of  the  Molossi,  descended 
from  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles.  Pates.  1,  c.  11. 

A general  of  Alexander’s  army,  brother  to 

Perdiccas. The  eighth  king  of  Macedonia,  who 

reigned  29  years. An  historian,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  everything  that  had  been  dedicated  in 

the  temple  of  Delphi.  Al/ien. A son  of  Arybas 

king  of  Epirus.  Pans.  1,  c.  ix. 

Alchldas,  a Rhodian,  who  became  enamoured 
of  a naked  Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  Plin.  36,  c.  5. 

Alchimachus,  a celebrated  painter.  Plin. 
35.  c.  xx. 

AlcibiSdes,  an  Athenian  general  famous  for 
his  enterprising  spirit,  versatile  genius,  and  natural 


foibles.  He  was  disciple  to  Socrates,  whose 
lessons  and  example  checked  for  a while  his  vicious 
propensities.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  en- 
couraged the  Athenians  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Syracuse.  He  was  Chosen  general  in  that 
war,  and  in  his  absence  his  enemies  accused  him 
of  impiety,  and  confiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this 
he  fled,  and  stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war 
against  Athens,  and  when  this  did  not  succeed 
he  retired  to  Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  general. 
Being  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  he  obliged  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  sue  for  peace  | made  several 
conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received  in  triumph  at 
Athens.  His  popularity  was  of  short  duration; 
the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Cyme  exposed 
him  again  to  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  he 
fled  to  Phamabazus,  whom  he  almost  induced  to 
make  war  upon  Lacedaemon.  This  was  told  to 
Lysander  the  Spartan  general,  who  prevailed  upon 
Phamabazus  to  murder  Alcibiades.  Two  servants 
were  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  they  set  on  fire  the 
cottage  where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with  darts  as 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape.  He  died  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age,  404  B.C.,  after  a life  of  per- 
petual difficulties.  If  the  fickleness  of  his  country- 
men had  known  how  to  retain  among  them  the 
talents  of  a man  who  distinguished  himself,  and 
was  admired  wherever  he  went,  they  might  have 
risen  to  greater  splendour,  and  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece.  His  character  has  been  cleared  from 
the  aspersions  of  malevolence,  by  the  writings  of 
Thucydides,  Timaeus,  and  Theopompus ; and  he  is 
known  to  us  as  a hero,  who,  to  the  principles  of 
the  debauchee,  added  the  intelligence  and  sagacity 
of  the  statesman,  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  general, 
and  the  humanity  of  the  philosopher.  Pint.  C. 
Nep.  in  Alcib. — Thucyd.  5,  6,  & 7. — Xenoph.  Hist. 
Grate.  1,  & c. — Diod.  12. 

AJ.cidS.mas,  of  Cos,  was  father  to  Ctesilla, 
who  was  changed  into  a dove.  Ovid.  Met.  T,fab. 

12. A celebrated  wrestler.  Stat.  Theb.  10,  v. 

500. A philosopher  and  orator,  who  wrote  a 

treatise  on  death.  He  was  pupil  to  Gorgias,  and 
flourished  B.C.  424.  Quintil.  3,  c.  x. 

Alcidamea,  was  mother  of  Bunus  by  Mer- 
cuiy. 

Alcidamldas,  a general  of  the  MesseiJans, 
who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  taking  of  Ithome 
by  the  Spartans,  B.C.  723.  Strab.  6. 

AlcidSmus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  an  eulogy  on  death,  &c.  Cic.  1.  T use.  c.  48. 
— Pint,  de  Orat. 

Alcidas,  a Lacedemonian,  sent  with  23  galleys 
against  Corcyra,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucyd. 
3,  c.  16,  &c 

Alcides,  a name  of  Hercules,  from  his  strength , 

a\Kor,  or  from  his  grandfather  Alcaeus. A sur 

name  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia.  Liv.  42,  c.  51- 

Alcidlce,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  by  Salmoneus. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

Alcimachus,  an  eminent  painter.  Plin.  35, 
c.  11. 

AlcimSde,  the  mother  of  Jason  by  At  son. 
Flacc.  1,  v.  296. 

AlcimSdon,  a plain  of  Arcadia,  with  a cave 
the  residence  of  Alcimedon,  whose  daughter  Phillo 

was  ravished  by  Hercules.  Pans.  8,  c.  12. An 

excellent  carver.  Virg.  Eel.  3. A sailor,  &c. 

Ovid.  Met.  4,/ab.  IO. 

AJcimSnes,  a tragic  poet  of  Megara. A 

comic  writer  of  Athens. An  attendant  of  Deme- 
trius. Pint,  in  Dent. A man  killed  by  his 

brother  Bellerophon.  Apollod.  2,  c.  3. 
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Alclmns,  an  historian  of  Sicily,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  Italy. An  orator.  Diog. 

Alcinoe,  a daughter  of  Sthenelus  son  of  Per- 
seus. Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 

Alclnor.  Vi d.  Alcenor. 

Alcinous,  son  of  Nausithous  and  Periboea, 
was  king  of  Phteacia,  and  is  praised  for  his  love  of 
.agriculture.  He  married  his  niece  Arete,  by  whom 
he  had  several  sons  and  a daughter,  Nausicaa. 
He  kindly  entertained  Ulysses,  who  had  been 
.-hipwrecked  on  his  coast,  and  heard  the  recital  of 
his  adventures;  whence  arose  the  proverb  of  the 
stories  of  Alcinous  to  denote  improbability.  Homer. 
Od.  7. — Orph.  in  Argon. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  87. — 
Stat.  1.  Syl.  3.  v.  81. — Jtiv.  5,  v.  151. — Ovid. 
Am.  1,  el.  10,  v.  56. — Plato  de  Rep.  10. — Apollod. 

i,  c.  9. A son  of  Hippocoon.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

A man  of  Elis.  Pans. A philosopher  in 

the  second  century,  who  wrote  a book  de  Doctrina 
Platonis,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  the  i2mo, 
printed  Oxon.  1667. 

Alcioneus,  a man  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid. 
Met.  S,fab.  4. 

Adciphron,  a philosopher  of  Magnesia,  in  the 
age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some  epistles  in  Greek 
that  bear  his  name,  and  contain  a very  perfect 
picture  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Greeks. 
They  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  production  of 
a writer  of  the  fourth  century.  The  only  edition  is 
that  ofLeips.  i2mo,  1715,  cum  notis  Bergleri. 

Alcippe,  a daughter  of  the  god  Mars,  by 
Agraulos.  She  was  ravished  by  Halirrhotius. 

Apollod.  3,  c.  14. The  wife  of  Metion  and 

mother  to  Eupalamus.  Id.  3,  c.  16. The 

daughter  of  CEnomaus.  and  wife  of  Evenus,  by 

whom  she  had  Marpessa. A woman  who 

brought  forth  an  elephant.  Plin.  7. A country- 

woman. Virg.  Eel.  7. 

Alcippus,  a reputed  citizen  of  Sparta,  ban- 
ished by  nis  enemies.  He  married  Democrite,  of 
whom  Pint,  in  Erat. 

Alcis,  a daughter  of  zEgyptus.  Apollod. 

Alcithoe,  a Theban  woman,  who  ridiculed  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed  into  a bat, 
and  the  spindle  and  yam  with  which  she  worked, 
into  a Tine  and  ivy.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  1. 

Alcrnaeon,  was  son  of  the  prophet  Amphiaraus 
and  Eriphyle.  His  father  going  to  the  Theban 
war,  where,  according  to  an  oracle,  he  was  to 
perish,  charged  him  to  revenge  his  death  upon 
Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  him.  Vid.  Eriphyle. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  fathers  death,  he 
murdered  his  mother,  for  which  crime  the  Furies 
persecuted  him  till  Phlegeus  purified  him  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Alphesilxca  in  marriage.  Alc- 
mmon  gave  her  the  fatal  collar  which  his  mother 
had  received  to  betray  his  father,  and  afterwards 
divorced  her,  and  married  Callirhoe  the  daughter 
of  Achelous,  to  whom  he  promised  the  necklace 
which  he  had  given  to  Alphesiboea.  When  he 
attempted  to  recover  it,  Alphesibcca’s  brothers 
murdered  him  on  account  of  the  treatment  which 
he  had  shown  their  sister,  and  left  his  body  a prey 
t?  dogs  and  wild  beasts.  Alcmaeon's  children  by 
Lalhrhoe  revenged  their  father’s  death  by  killing  his 
murderers.  Vid.  Alphesiboea,  Amphiaraus.  Pans,  c, 
c.  17. 1.  6,  c.  18. 1.  8,  c.  24 .—Pint,  de  Ejcil.— Apollod. 

C’.  ? -—Hygin./ab.  73  & 245.— Stat.  Theb.  1 & 4.— 

Ovtd.  last  2,  v.  44.  Met.  a, fab.  10. A son  of 

-Egypt us,  the  usband  of  Hippomedusa.  Apollod. 
— A philosopher,  disciple  to  Pythagoras,  bom  in 
Crotona.  He  wrote  on  physic,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  dissected  animals  to  examine  into  the  structure 


j of  the  human  frame.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  6,  c.  27. 

A son  of  the  poet  ALschylus,  the  13th  archon  of 

Athens. A son  of  Syllus,  driven  from  Messenia 

with  the  rest  of  Nestor’s  family,  by  the  Heraclidae. 
He  came  to  Athens,  and  from  him  the  Alcmaeonidai 
were  descended.  Pans.  1,  c.  18. 

Alcm.8e5nld.8e,  a noble  family  of  Athens,  de- 
scended from  Alcrnaeon.  They  undertook  for  300 
talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  had 
been  burnt,  and  they  finished  the  work  ii  a more 
splendid  manner  than  was  required,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  gained  popularity,  and  by  their  in- 
fluence the  Pythia  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  deliver  their  country  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pisistratidae.  Herodot.  5 & 6. — Thncyd.t, 
c.  59. — Pint,  in  Solon. 

Aleman,  a very  ancient  lyric  poet,  born  in 
Sardinia,  and  not  at  Lacedaemon,  as  some  suppose. 
He  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect  six  books  of  verses, 
besides  a play  called  Colymbosas.  He  flourished 
B.C.  670,  and  died  of  the  lousy  disease.  Some  of 
his  verses  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  and  others. 
Plin.  11,  c.  33. — Pans.  1,  c.  41. 1.  3,  c.  15. — Aristot. 
Hist.  Anim.  5,  c.  31. 

Alcmena,  was  daughter  of  Electryon  king  of 
Argos,  by  Anaxo,  whom  Pint,  de  Reb.  Gra-c.  calls 
Lysidice,  and  Diod.  1.  2,  Eurymede.  Her  father 
promised  his  crown  and  his  daughter  to  Amphitryon, 
if  he  would  revenge  the  death  of  his  sons,  who  had 
been  all  killed,  except  Licymnius,  by  the  Tele- 
boans,  a people  of  I'Etolia.  While  Amphitryon  was 
gone  against  the  lEtolians,  Jupiter,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  Alcmena,  resolved  to  introduce  himself 
into  her  bed.  The  more  effectually  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  his  amour,  he  assumed  the  form  of  Amphi- 
tryon, declared  that  he  had  obtained  a victory  over 
Alcmena’s  enemies,  and  even  presented  her  with  a 
cup,  which  he  said  he  had  preserved  lrom  the  spoils 
for  her  sake.  Alcmena  yielded  to  her  lover  what 
she  had  promised  to  her  future  husband;  and 
Jupiter,  to  delay  the  return  of  Amphitryon,  ordered 
his  messenger,  Mercury,  to  stop  the  rising  of 
Phoebus,  or  the  sun,  so  that  the  night  he  passed 
with  Alcmena  was  prolonged  to  three  long  nights. 
Amphitryon  returned  the  next  day ; and  after 
complaining  of  the  coldness  with  which  he  was 
received,  Alcmena  acquainted  him  with  the  recep- 
tion of  a false  lover  the  preceding  night,  and  even 
showed  him  the  cup  which  she  had  received.  Am- 
phitryon was  perplexed  at  the  relation,  and  more 
so  upon  missing  the  cup  from  among  his  spoils.  He 
went  to  the  prophet  Tiresias,  who  told  him  ol 
Jupiter’s  intrigue;  and  he  returned  to  his  wife 
proud  of  the  dignity  of  his  rival.  Alcmena  became 
pregnant  by  Jupiter,  and  afterwards  by  her  hus- 
band; and  when  she  was  going  to  bring  forth, 

iupiter  boasted  in  heaven  that  a child  was  to  be 
om  that  day  to  whom  he  would  give  absolute 
power  over  his  neighbours,  and  even  over  all  the 
children  of  his  own  blood.  Juno,  who  was  jealous 
of  Jupiter’s  amours.with  Alcmena,  made  him  swear 
by  the  Styx,  and  immediately  prolonged  the  tra- 
vails of  Alcmena,  and  hastened  the  bringing  forth 
of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus  king  of  Argos,  who,  after  a 
pregnancy  of  seven  months,  had  a son  called  Eurys- 
theus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  5,  &c.,  says  that  Juno 
was  assisted  by  Lucina  to  put  off  the  bringing 
forth  of  Alcmena,  and  that  Lucina,  in  the  form  of 
an  old  woman,  sat  before  the  door  of  Amphitryon 
with  her  legs  and  arms  crossed.  This  posture  was 
ti  e cause  of  infinite  torment  to  Alcmena,  till  her 
servant,  Galanthis,  supposing  the  old  woman  to  be 
a witch,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pains  of  her 
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mistress,  told  her  that  she  had  brought  forth. 
Lucina  retired  from  her  posture,  and  immediately 
Alcmena  brought  forth  twins,  Hercules  conceived 
by  Jupiter,  and  Iphiclus  by  Amphitryon.  Eurys- 
theus  was  already  bom,  and  therefore  Hercules 
was  subjected  to  his  power.  After  Amphitryon’s 
death,  Alcmena  married  Rhadamanthus,  and  re- 
tired to  Ocalea,  in  Boeotia.  This  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  was  celebrated  in  the  island  of 
Leuce.  The  people  of  Megara  said  that  she  died 
in  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes,  and  that  she  was 
buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  Pans. 

I,  c.  41.  1.  5,  c.  18.  1.  9,  c.  16. — Plut.  in  Thes.  <V 
Rornul. — Homer.  Od.  11.  II.  19. — Pmdar.  Pyth. 
9. — Lucian.  Dial.  Deor. — Diod.  4. — Hygin.  Jab. 
29. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4,  7.  1.  3,  c.  1. — Plant,  in  Am- 

phit. — Herodot.  2,  c.  43  & 45. Vid.  Amphitryon, 

Hercules,  Eurystheus. 

Alcon,  a famous  archer,  who  one  day  saw  his 
son  attacked  by  a serpent,  and  aimed  at  him  so 
dexterously  that  he  killed  the  beast  without  hurting 

his  son. A silversmith.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  5. 

• A son  of  Hippocoon.  Pans.  3,  c.  14. A 

surgeon  under  Claudius,  who  gained  much  money 
by  his  profession,  in  curing  hernias  and  fractures. 

A son  of  Mars. A son  of  Amycus.  These 

two  last  were  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
Hy gin.  fab.  173. 

Alcybne,  or  Halcybne,  daughter  of  /Eolus, 
married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was  going 
to  Claros  to  consult  the  oracle.  The  gods  apprised 
Alcyone  in  a dream  of  her  husband's  fate  ; and 
when  she  found,  on  the  morrow,  his  body  washed  on 
the  sea-shore,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
was  with  her  husband  changed  into  birds  of  the 
same  name,  who  keep  the  waters  calm  and  serene, 
while  they  build  and  sit  on  their  nests  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  for  the  space  of  7,  xx,  or  14  days. 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  399. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Met. 

II,  fab.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  65. One  of  the  Plei- 

ades, daughter  of  Atlas.  She  had  Arethusa  by 
Neptune,  and  Eleuthera  by  Apollo.  She,  with  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a constellation.  Vid. 
Pleiades.  Pans.  2,  c.  30.  1.  3,  c.  18. — Apollod.  3, 

c.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  157. The  daughter  of  Eve- 

nus,  carried  away  by  Apollo  after  her  marriage. 
Her  husband  pursued  the  ravisher  with  his  bow 
and  arrows,  but  was  not  able  to  recover  her.  Upon 
this,  her  parents  called  her  Alcyone,  and  compared 
her  fate  to  that  of  the  wife  of  Ceyx.  Homer.  II.  9, 

v.  558. The  wife  of  Meleager.  Hygin.  fab. 

174. A town  of  Thessaly,  where  Philip,  Alex- 

ander’s father,  lost  one  of  his  eyes. 

Alcyoneus,  a youth  of  exemplary  virtue,  son 

to  Antigonus.  Phit.  in  Pyrrh.- — Diog.  4. A 

giant,  brother  to  Porphyrion.  He  was  killed  by 
Hercules.  His  daughters,  mourning  his  death, 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  changed 
into  Alcyons  by  Amphitrite.  Claudian.  de  Rap. 
Pros.- ~Apolloa.  1,  c.  6. 

Alcyona,  a pool  of  Greece,  whose  depth  the 
emperor  Nero  attempted  in  vain  to  find.  Pans.  2, 
e.  37. 

Aldescus,  a river  of  European  Sarmatia,  rising 
from  the  Riphaean  mountains,  and  falling  into  the 
northern  sea.  Dionys.  Per. 

Aldu&bis.  Vid.  Dubis. 

Alea,  a surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  temple 
built  by  Aleus  son  of  Aphidas,  at  Tegsca  in  Arca- 
dia. The  statue  of  the  goddess  made  of  ivory  was 
carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome.  Pans.  8,  c.  4 & 46. 

A town  of  Arcadia,  built  by_  Aleus.  It  had 

three  famous  temples,  those  of  Minerva,  Bacchus, 


and  Diana  the  Ephesian.  When  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus  were  celebrated,  the  women  were  whipped 
in  the  temple.  Pans.  8,  c.  23. 

Alebas,  a tyrant  of  Larissa,  killed  by  his  own 
guards  for  his  cruelties.  Ovid,  in  lb.  323. 

Alebion  and  Dercynus,  sons  of  Neptune, 
were  killed  by  Hercules  for  stealing  his  oxen  in 
Africa.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Alecto,  one  of  the  Furies  (a,  Xnyw,  non  desino), 
is  represented  with  flaming  torches,  her  head  cov- 
ered with  serpents,  and  breathing  vengeance,  war, 
and  pestilence.  Vid.  Eumenides.  Virg.  sEn.  7, 
324,  &c.  1.  10,  v.  41. 

Alector,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxagoras  in 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father  to  Iphis  and 
Capaneus.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. — Apollod.  3,  c.  6. 

Alectryon,  a youth  whom  Mars,  during  his 
amours  with  Venus,  stationed  at  the  door  to  watch 
against  the  approach  of  the  sun.  He  fell  asleep, 
and  Apollo  came  and  discovered  the  lovers,  who 
were  exposed  by  Vulcan,  in  each  other’s  arms, 
before  all  the  gods.  Mars  was  so  incensed  that  he 
changed  Alectryon  into  a cock,  which,  still  mindful 
of  his  neglect,  early  announces  the  approach  of  the 
sun.  Lucian,  in  A led. 

AlecttlS,  a tyrant  of  Britain,  in  Diocletian’s 
reign, _&c.  He  died  296  A.D. 

Aleius  Campus,  a place  in  Lycia,  where 
Bellerophon  fell  from  the  horse  Pegasus,  and  wan- 
dered over  the  country  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
Homer.  II.  6,  v.  201. — Dionys.  Perieg.  872. — Ovid, 
in  Ibid.  257. 

Alemanni,  or  Alamanni,  a people  of  Ger- 
many. They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  who  was  honoured  with  the  surname  of 
Alemannicns  for  a victory  over  them. 

Alemon,  the  father  of  Myscellus.  He  built 
Crotona  in  Magna  Gracia.  Myscellus  is  often 
called  Alemonides.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  19  & 26. 

Alemusii,  inhabitants  of  Attica,  in  whose 
country  there  was  a temple  of  Ceres  and  of  Proser- 
pine. Paus.  in  A ttic. 

Alens,  a place  in  the  island  of  Cos. 

Ale  on,  or  Ales,  a river  of  Ionia,  near  Colo- 
phon. Paus.  7,  c.  5.  1.  8,  c.  28. 

Alese,  a town  of  Sicily,  called  afterwards 
Achronidion,  after  the  founder.  The  Romans  made 
it  an  independent  city. 

Alesia,  or  Alexia,  now  Alise,  a famous  city 
of  the  Mandubii  in  Gaul,  founded  by  Hercules,  as 
he  returned  from  Iberia,  on  a high  hill.  J.  Csesar 
conquered  it.  Dior.  3,  c.  10. — Cces.  bel.  Gal.  7, 
c.  68.  _ 

Alesium,  a town  and  mountain  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Paus.  8,  c.  10. 

Aletes,  a son  of  /Egisthus,  murdered  by 
Orestes.  Hygin.  fab.  122. 

Aleth.es,  the  first  of  the  Heraclidae,  who  was 
king  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  Hippotas.  Paus. 

2,  c.  4. A companion  of  /Eneas,  described  as  a 

prudent  and  venerable  old  man.  Virg.  sEn.  i, 
v.  125.  1.  9,  v.  246. 

Alethia,  one  of  Apollo’s  nurses. 

Aletldas  (from  aXao/icu,  to  wander) , ^certain 
sacrifices  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  Erigone, 
who  wandered  with  a dog  after  her  father  Icarius. 

Aletrium,  a town  of  Latium,  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  called  Aletrinates.  Liv.  9,  c.  42. 

Aletum,  a tomb  near  the  harbour  of  Carthage 
in  Spain.  Polyb.  10. 

Aleuadoe,  a royal  family  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly* 
descended  from  Aleuas  king  of  that  country. 
They  betrayed  their  Country  to  Xerxes.  The 
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name  is  often  applied  to  the  Thessalians  without 
distinction.  Diod.  i6.—Herodot.  7,  c.  6,  172.— 
Fans.  3,  c.  8.  1.  7,  c.  10 .—JElian.  Anim.  8,  c.  11. 

jj^lexxs,  a son  of  Aphidas  king  of  Arcadia,  fa- 
mous for  his  skill  in  building  temples.  Pans.  8, 

C jklex,  a river  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii. 
Dionys.  Perieg.  _ . 

Alexamenus,  an  jEtolian,  who  killed  Nabts 
tynyit  of  Lacedaemon,  and  was  soon  after  murdered 
by  the  people.  Liv.  35,  c.  34. 

Alexander  I.,  son  of  Amyntas,  was  the  tenth 
king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Persian  am- 
bassadors for  their  immodest  behaviour  to  the 
women  of  his  father’s  court,  and  was  the.  first  who 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  Macedonians.  _ He 
reigned  43  years,  and  died  451  B.C.  Justin.  7, 
c.  3. — Herodot.  5,  7,  8,  & 9. 

Alexander  II.,  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  treacherously  murdered,  B.C.  370, 
by  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  held  the 
kingdom  for  four  years,  and  made  way  for  Per- 
diccas  and  Philip.  Justin.  7,  c.  5,  says  Eurydice, 
the  wife  of  Amyntas,  was  the  cause  of  his  murder. 

Alexander  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  He  was  born  B.C. 
355,  that  night  on  which  the  famous  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  by  Erostratus.  This 
event,  according  to  the  magicians,  was  an  early 
prognostic  of  his  future  greatness,  as  well  as  the 
taming  of  Bucephalus,  a horse  which  none  of  the 
king’s  courtiers  could  manage  ; upon  which  Philip 
said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  son  must  seek 
another  kingdom,  as  that  of  Macedonia  would  not 
be  sufficiently  large  for  the  display  of  his  greatness. 
Olympias,  during  her  pregnancy,  declared  that  she 
was  with  child  by  a dragon  ; and  the  day  that 
Alexander  was  born,  two  eagles  perahed  for  some 
time  on  the  house  of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling  that 
his  son  would  become  master  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
He  was  pupil  to  Aristotle  during  five  years,  and  he 
received  his  learned  preceptor’s  instructions  with 
becoming  deference  and  pleasure,  and  ever  respected 
his  abilities.  When  Philip  went  to  war,  Alexander, 
in  his  15th  year,  was  left  governor  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  quelled  a dangerous  sedition,  and  soon 
after  followed  his  father  to  the  field,  and  saved  his 
life  in  a battle.  He  was  highly  offended  when 
Philip  divorced  Olympias  to  marry  Cleopatra,  and 
he  even  caused  the  death  of  Attalus,  the  new 
queen’s  brother.  After  this  he  retired  from  court 
to  his  mother  Olympias,  but  was  recalled  ; and 
when  Philip  was  assassinated,  he  punished  his 
murderers  ; and,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation, 
gained  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  He  conquered 
lhrac»*  and  Illyncum,  and  destroyed  Thebes  ; and 
after  he  had  been  chosen  chief  commander  of  all 
the  forces  of  Greece,  he  declared  war  against  the 
Persians,  who  under  Darius  and  Xerxes  had  laid 
waste  and  plundered  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian 
cities.  With  32,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  he  invaded 
Asia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Darius  at  the  Grani- 
cus,  he  conquered  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  obtained  two  other  celebrated  victories  over 
Darius  at  Issus  and  Arbela,  took  Tyre  after  an 
obstinate  siege  of  seven  months,  and  the  slaughter 
of  2000  of  the  inhabitants  in  cold  blood,  and  made 
himself  master  of  E^ypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia. 
From  Egypt  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon, and  bribed  the  priests,  who  saluted  him  as 
the  son  of  their  god,  and  enjoined  his  army  to  pay 

n 1 .vina  honour*>  He  built  a town  which  ho 
called  Alexandria,  on  the  Western  i!d«  of  the  Nile, 
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near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  an  eligible 
situation  which  his  penetrating  eye  marked  as  best 
entitled  to  become  the  future  capital  of  his  immense 
dominions,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  of  his  sub- 
jects from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges.  His 
conquests  were  spread  over  India,  where  he  fought 
with  Porus,  a powerful  king  of  the  country;  and 
after  he  had  invaded  Scythia,  and  visited  the 
Indian  ocean,  he  retired-  to  Babylon  loaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  east.  His  entering  the  city  was 
foretold  by  the  magicians  as  fatal,  and  their  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled.  He  died  at  Babylon  the  21st 
of  April,  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign 
of  12  years  and  8 months  of  brilliant  and  continued 
success,  323  B.C.  His  death  was  so  premature 
that  some  have  attributed  it  to  the  effects  of  poison, 
and  excess  of  drinking.  Antipater  has  been  ac- 
cused of  causing  the  fatal  poison  to  be  given  him 
at  a feast ; and  perhaps  the  resentment  of  the 
Macedonians,  whose  services  he  seemed  to  forget, 
by  entrusting  the  guard  of  his  body  to  the  Persians, 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  was  so  universally 
regretted,  that  Babylon  was  filled  with  tears  and 
lamentations ; and  the  Medes  and  Macedonians 
declared  that  no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed 
him.  Many  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him 
by  the  officers  of  his  army,  but  they  were  all 
seasonably  suppressed.  His  tender  treatment  of 
the  wife  and  mother  of  king  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised ; and  the 
latter,  who  had  survived  the  death  of  her  son, 
killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  Alexander  was 
dead.  His  great  intrepidity  more  than  once  en- 
dangered his  life  ; he  always  fought  as  if  sure  of 
victory,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  often  more 
powerfully  effectual  than  his  arms.  He  was  always 
forward  in  every  engagement,  and  bore  the  labours 
of  the  field  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers. 
During  his  conquests  in  Asia,  he  founded  many 
cities,  which  he  called  Alexandria,  after  his  own 
name.  When  he  had  conquered  Darius,  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a god  ; and  Callis- 
thenes,  who  refused  to  do  it,  was  shamefully  put 
to  death.  He  also  murder"  ' at  a banquet,  his 
friend  Clitus,  who  had  once  saved  his  life  in  a battle, 
because  he  enlarged  upon  the  virtues  and  exploits 
of  Philip,  and  preferred  them  to  those  of  his  son. 
His  victories  and  success  increased  his  pride  ; he 
dressed  himself  in  the  Persian  manner,  and,  giving 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  dissipation,  he  set  on 
fire  the  town  of  Persepolis  in  a fit  of  madness  and 
intoxication,  encouraged  by  the  courtesan  Thais. 
Yet,  among  all  his  extravagances,  he  was  fond  of 
candour  and  of  truth  ; and  when  one  of  his  officers 
read  to  him,  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes,  a 
history  which  he  had  composed  of  his  wars  with 
Porus,  and  in  which  he  had  too  liberally  panegy- 
rized him,  Alexander  snatched  the  book  from  his 
hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river,  saying,  “ What 
need  is  there  of  such  flattery?  Are  not  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  sufficiently  meritorious  in  themselves, 
without  the  colourings  of  falsehood?”  He  in  like 
manner  rejected  a statuary,  who  offered  to  cut 
mount  Athos  like  him,  and  represent  him  as  holding 
a town  in  one  hand,  and  pouring  a river  from  the 
other.  He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  statue 
except  Lysippus,  and  any  painter  to  draw  his 
icture  except  Apelles.  On  his  death-bed  he  gave 
is  ring  to  Perdiccas,  and  it  was  supposed  that  by 
this  singular  present  he  wished  to  make  him  his 
successor.  Some  time  before  his  death,  his  officers 
asked  him  whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  him  on 
the  throne ; and  he  answered,  "The  worthiest  amonst 
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you  ; but  I am  afraid,”  added  he,  “ my  best  friends 
will  perform  my  funeral  obsequies  with  bloody 
hands.’  Alexander,  with  all  his  pride,  was  humane 
and  liberal  easy  and  familiar  with  his  friends,  a 
great  patron  of  learning,  as  may  be  collected  from 
his  assisting  Aristotle  with  a purse  of  money  to 
effect  the  completion  of  his  natural  history.  He 
was  brave  often  to  rashness ; he  frequently  lamented 
that  his  father  conquered  everything,  and  left  him 
nothing  to  do  ; and  exclaimed,  in  all  the  pride  of 
regal  dignity,  “ Give  me  kings  for  competitors,  and  I 
will  enter  the  lists  at  Olympia.”  All  his  family  and 
infant  children  were  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 
The  first  deliberation  that  was  made  after  his 
decease,  among  his  generals,  was  to  appoint  his 
brother  Philip  Aridaius  successor,  until  Roxane, 
who  was  then  pregnant  by  him,  brought  into  the 
world  a legitimate  heir.  PerdiCcas  wished  to  be 
supreme  regent  as  Aridteus  wanted  capacity  ; and, 
more  strongly  to  establish  himself,  he  married 
Cleopatra,  Alexander’s  sister,  and  made  alliance 
with  Eumenes.  As  he  endeavoured  to  deprive 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  he  was  defeated  in  a battle  by 
Seleucus  and  Antigonus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nile,  and  assassinated  by  his  own  cavalry.  Per- 
diccas  was  the  first  of  Alexander’s  generals  who 
took  up  arms  against  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  he 
was  the  first  who  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  rashness  and 
cruelty-  To  defend  himself  against  him,  Ptolemy 
made  a treaty  of  alliance  with  some  generals, 
among  whom  was  Antipater,  who  had  strengthened 
himself  by  giving  his  daughter  Phila,  an  ambitious 
and  aspiring  woman,  in  marriage  to  Craterus, 
another  of  the  generals  of  Alexander.  After  many 
dissensions  and  bloody  wars  among  themselves,  the 
generals  of  Alexander  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
great  empires  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Ptolemy  seized  Egypt,  where  he  firmly  established 
himselfj  and  where  his  successors  were  called 
Ptolemies,  in  honour  of  the  founder  of  their  empire, 
which  subsisted  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Seleucus 
and  his  posterity  reigned  in  Babylon  and  Syria. 
Antigonus  at  first  established  himself  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Antipater  in  Macedonia.  The  de- 
scendants of  Antipater  were  conquered  by  the 
successors  of  Antigonus,  who  reigned  in  Macedonia 
till  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
king  Perseus.  Lysimachus  made  himself  master  of 
Thrace ; and  Leonatus,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  Phrygia,  meditated  for  a while  to  drive  Anti- 
pater from  Macedonia.  Eumenes  established  him- 
self in  Cappadocia,  but  was  soon  overpowered  by 
the  combinations  of  his  rival  Antigonus,  and 
starved  to  death.  During  his  lifetime,  Eumenes 
appeared  so  formidable  to  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, that  none  of  them  dared  to  assume  the  title 
of  king.  Curt.  Arrian.  6-  Pint.  have  written  an 
account  of  Alexander’s  life.  Diod.  17  & 18. — Pans. 
1,  7,  8,  & 9. — Justin.  11  & 12. — Val.  Max. — Strab. 
1,  &c. A son  f Alexander  the  Great,  by  Rox- 

ane, put  to  death,  with  h-is  mother,  by  Cassander. 
Justin.  15,  c.  2. A man  who,  after  the  expul- 

sion of  Telestes,  reigned  in  Corinth.  Twenty-five 
years  after,  Telestes  dispossessed  him,  and  put  him 
to  death. A son  of  Cassander  king  of  Mace- 

donia, who  reigned  two  years  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented  by  Lysi- 
machus from  revenging  his  mother  Thessalonica, 
whom  his  brother  had  murdered.  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  put  him  to  death.  Justin.  16,  c. 

z. — Pans.  9,  c.  7. A king  of  Epirus,  brother  to 

Olympias,  and  successor  to  Arybas.  He  banished 
Timolaus  to  Peloponnesus,  and  made  war  in  Italy 


against  the  Romans,  and  observed  that  he  fought 
with  men,  while  his  nephew,  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  fighting  with  an  army  of  women  (meaning  the 
Persians).  He  was  sumamed  Molossus.  Justin. 
17,  c.  3. — Diod.  16. — Liv.  8,  c.  17  & 27. — Strab.  16. 

A son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  king  of  Epirus.  He 

conquered  Macedonia,  from  which  he  was  expelled 
by  Demetrius.  He  recovered  it  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Acarnanians.  Justin.  26,  c.  3. — Pint,  in 
Pyrrh. A king  of  Syria,  driven  from  his  king- 

dom by  Nicanor  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  his 
father-in-law  Ptolemy  Philometer.  Justin.  35,  c. 

1 & 2. — Joseph.  13.  Ant.  Jud. — Strab.  17. A 

king  of  Syria,  first  called  Bala,  was  a merchant, 
and  succeeded  Demetrius.  He  conquered  Nicanor 
by  means  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Antiochus  Gtyphus  son  of  Nicanor. 

Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  13,  c.  18. Ptolemy  was  one 

of  the  Ptolemean  kings  in  Egypt.  His  mother 
Cleopatra  raised  him  to  the  throne,  in  preference 
to  his  brother  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  and  reigned  con- 
jointly with  him.  Cleopatra,  however,  expelled 
him,  and  soon  after  recalled  him  ; and  Alexander, 
to  prevent  being  expelled  a second  time,  put  her  to 
death,  and  for  this  unnatural  action  was  himself 
murdered  by  one  of  his  subjects.  Joseph.  13.  Ant. 
Jud.  c.  20,  &c. — Justin.  39,  c.  3 & 4. — Pans.  1, 
c.  9. — —Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  was  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  educated  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates,  escaped 
to  Sylla,  who  restored  him  to  his  kingdom.  He 
was  murdered  by  his  subjects  a few  days  after  his 

restoration.  Appian.x.  Bell.  Civ. Ptolemy  III., 

was  king  of  Egypt  after  his  brother  Alexander  the 
last  mentioned.  After  a peaceful  reign,  he  was 
banished  by  his  subjects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.C.  65, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.  Vid. 

Aigyptus  and  Ptolemseus.  Cic.  pro  Bull. A 

youth,  ordered  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  climb 
the  rock  Aornus,  with  30  other  youths.  He 

was  killed  in  the  attempt.  Curt.  8,  c.  11.- An 

historian  mentioned  by  Pint,  in  Mario. An 

Epicurean  philosopher.  Pint. A governor  of 

dEolia,  who  assembled  a multitude  on  pretence  of 
showing  them  an  uncommon  spectacle,  and  con- 
fined them  till  they  had  each  bought  their  liberty 

with  a sum  of  money.  Polyeen.  6,  c.  10. A 

name  given  to  Paris  son  of  Priam.  Vid.  Paris. 

Jannteus,  a king  of  Judea,  son  of  Hyrcanus 

and  brother  of  Aristobulus,  who  reigned  as  a 
tyrant,  and  died  through  excess  of  drinking,  B.C.  79, 
after  massacring  800  of  his  subjects  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  concubines. A Paphlagonian, 

who  gained  divine  honours  by  his  magical  tricks 
ana  impositions,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend- 
ship of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  died  70  years  old. 

A native  of  Caria,  in  the  third  century,  who 

wrote  a commentary  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 

part  of  which  is  still  extant. Trail  ianus,  a phy. 

sician  and  philosopher  of  the  fourth  century’,  some 

of  whose  works  in  Greek  are  still  extant. A poet 

of  zEtolia,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

A peripatetic  philosopher,  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ceptor to  Nero. An  historian,  called  also  Poly’- 

histor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the  Roman  republic, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  Jews  had  received  theit 
laws,  not  from  God,  but  from  a woman  whom  he 
called  Moso.  He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  B.C.  88. A poet  of  Ephesus, 

who  wrote  a poem  on  astronomy  and  geography’. 

A writer  of  Myndus,  quoted  by  A then,  and 

AElian. A sophist  of  Seleucia,  in  the  age  of 

Antoninus A physician  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
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A Thessalian,  who,  as  he  was  going  to  engage 

in  a naval  battle,  gave  to  his  soldiers  a great  num- 
ber of  missile  weapons,  and  ordered  them  to  dart 
them  continually  upon  the  enemy  to  render  their 

numbers  useless.  Polyten.  6,  c.  27. A son  of 

Lysimachus.  Poly  ten.  6,  c.  12. A governor  of 

Lycia,  who  brought  a reinforcement  of  troops  to 

Alexander  the  Great.  Curt.  7,  c.  10. A son  of 

Polyperchon,  killed  in  Asia  by  the  Dymasans. 

Diod.  18  & 19. A poet  of  Pleuron  son  of 

Satyrus  and  Stratoclea,  who  said  that  Theseus  had 
a daughter  called  Iphigenia  by  Helen.  Pans.  2, 

c.  22. A Spartan,  killed  with  200  of  his  soldiers 

by  the  Argives,  when  he  endeavoured  to  prevent 
their  passing  through  the  country  of  Tegea.  Diod. 

15. A cruel  tyrant  of  Pherte,  in  Thessaly,  who 

made  war  against  the  Macedonians,  and  took  Pelo- 
pidas  prisoner.  He  was  murdered,  B.C.  357,  by 
nis  wife  called  Thebe,  whose  room  he  carefully 
guarded  by  a Thrac  an  sentinel,  and  searched  every 
night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  that  might  be  con- 
cealed to  take  away  his  life.  Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  49. 
de  Ojf.  2,  c.  9. — Val.  Max.  9,  c.  13. — Pint.  C. 

Nep.  in  Pelop. — Pans.  6,  c.  5. — D:od.  15  & 16. 
— Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  321. Severus,  a Roman  em- 

peror. Did.  Severus. 

Alexandra,  the  name  of  some  queens  of 

Juckea  mentioned  by  Josephus. A nurse  of 

Nero  Suet,  in  Ner.  50. A name  of  Cassandra, 

because  she  assisted  mankind  by  her  prophecies. 
Lycophr. 

Alexandri  Arse,  the  boundaries,  according 
to  some,  of  Alexander’s  victories,  near  the  Tanais. 
Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

Alexandria,  the  name  of  several  cities  which 
were  founded  by  Alexander,  during  his  conquests 
in  Asia ; the  most  famous  are : — A grand  and  ex- 
tensive city,  built  B.C.  332,  by  Alexander,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Delta.  The  illustrious  founder 
intended  it  not  only  for  the  capital  of  Egypt,  but 
of  his  immense  conquests,  and  the  commercial 
advantages  which  its  situation  commanded  con- 
tinued to  improve  from  the  time  of  Alexander  till 
the  invasion  01  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  commodities  of  India  were  brought  there,  and 
thence  dispersed  to  the  different  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean.  Alexandria  is  famous,  among 
other  curiosities,  for  the  large  library  which  the 
pride  or  learning  of  the  Ptolemies  had  collected 
there,  at  a vast  expense,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
This  valuable  repository  was  burnt  by  the  orders 
of  the  caliph  Omar,  A. I)  642;  and  it  is  said  that, 
during  six  months,  the  numerous  volumes  supplied 
fuel  fbi  the  4000  baths,  which  contributed  to  the 
hea.th  and  convenience  of  the  populous  capital  of 
Egypt.  Alexandria  has  likewise  been  distinguished 
for  its  schools  not  only  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
"ui-  . physic,  where  once  to  have  studied  was  a 
sufficient  recommendation  to  distant  countries.  The 
astronomical  school,  founded  by  Philadelphus,  main- 
tained its  superior  reputation  for  10  centuries,  till 
the  time  of  the  Saracens.  The  modem  town  of 
ocanderoon  has  been,  erected  upon  the  ruins  of 
Alexandria,  and,  as  if  it  were  an  insult  to  its  former 
greatness,  it  scarce  contains  6000  inhabitants.  Curt. 

a’iu  Strab.  1 7.  —J’lin.  5,  c.  10 Another  in 

Albania,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus. Another 

in  Arachosia,  in  India. The  capital  of  Aria, 

between  Hecatompylon  and  Bactra. Another  of 

Carrnama. Another  in  Cilicia,  on  the  confines  of 

oyna.  Another  the  capital  of  Margiana. 

Another  of  Iroas,  &c.  Curt,  7.— Plin.  6,  c.  16,  23, 


Alexandrides,  aLacedaimonian,  who  married 
his  sister’s  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  Dorycus. 

Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. A native  of  Delphi- 

of  which  he  wrote  a history. 

Alexandrlna  aqua,  baths  in  Rome,  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

Alexandropolis,  a city  of  Parthia,  built 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  Plin.  6,  c.  25. 

Alexanor,  a son  of  Machaon,  who  built  in 
Sicyon  a temple  to  his  grandfather  Aisculapius,  and 
received  divine  honours  after  death.  Pans.  2,  c.  11. 

Alexarchus,  a Greek  historian. 

Alexas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recommended  to 
M.  Antony  by  Timagenes.  He  was  the  cause  that 
Antony  repudiated  Octavia  to  marry  Cleopatra. 
Augustus  punished  him  severely  after  the  defeat  of 
Antony.  Pint,  in  Anton. 

Alexia,  or  Alesia.  Vid.  Alesia. 

AlexicScus,  a surname  given  to  Apollo  by 
the  Athenians,  because  he  delivered  them  from  the 
plague  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Alexlnus,  a disciple  of  Eubulides  the  Milesian, 
famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius  and  judg- 
ment, and  for  his  fondness  for  contention  and  argu- 
mentation. He  died  of  a wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a sharp-pointed  reed,  as  he  swam  across 
the  river  Alpheus  Diog.  in  Euclid. 

Alexion,  a physician  intimate  with  Cicero. 
Cic.  ad  Alt.  13,  ep.  25. 

Alsxippus,  a physician  of  Alexander.  Pint, 
in  A lex. 

Alexiraes,  son  of  Hercules  by  Hebe.  Apollod. 

2,  c.  7. A place  of  Boeotia,  where  Alexiraes 

was  bom;  bears  also  this  name.  Pans.  9,  c.  25. 

Alexirhoe,  a daughter  of  the  river  Granicus. 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  763. 

Alexis,  a man  of  Samos,  who  endeavoured  to 
ascertain,  by  his  writings,  the  borders  of  his  country. 

A comic  poet.  336  B.C.,  of  Thurium,  who 

wrote  245  comedies,  of  which  some  few  fragments 
remain. A servant  of  Asinius  Pollio. An  un- 

grateful youth  of  whom  a shepherd  is  deeply 

enamoured,  in  Virgil's  Eel.  2. A statuary,  disciple 

to  Polycletes,  87th  Olym.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. A 

schoolfellow  of  Atticus.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  7,  cp  2. 

Alexon,  a native  of  Myndos,  who  wrote  fables. 
Diog. 

Alfaterna,  a town  of  Campania,  beyond 
mount  Vesuvius. 

P Alfenus  "Varus,  a native  of  Cremona, 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  application, 
raised  himself  from  his  original  profession  of  a 
cobbler  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome,  and  at  last  became 
consul.  Horat.  1,  sat.  3,  v.  130. 

Algidum,  a town  of  Latium  near  Tusculum, 
about  12  miles  from  Rome.  There  is  a mountain 
of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  Horat.  1, 
od.  21. 

Aliacmon  and  Haliacmon,  a river  of  Mace- 
donia, separating  it  from  Thessaly.  It  flows  into 
the  ACgean  sea.  Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

Aliartus  (or  urn)  and  Haliartus,  a town  of 
Boeotia,  near  the  river  Permessus,  taken  by  M. 
Lucretius.  Eiv.  42,  c.  63. Another  in  Pelo- 

ponnesus, on  the  coast  of  Messenia.  Slat.  Thcb. 
7.  v.  274. 

Allcis,  a town  of  Laconia. A tribe  of 

Athens. 

Alienus  Ceeclna,  a questor  in  Boeotia,  ap- 
pointed, for  his  services,  commander  of  a legion  in 
Germany,  by  Galba.  The  emperor  disgraced  him 
for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which  he  raised  commotions 
in  the  empire.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  52. 
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Allfse,  Alifa,  or  Alipha,  a town  of  Italy, 
near  the  Vulturnus,  famous  for  the  making  of  cups. 
Horat.  2,  sat.  8,  v.  39. — Liv.  8,  c.  25. 

Alilsei,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Alimentus  C.,  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of 
Annibal,  besides  a treatise  on  military  affairs.  Liv. 
21  & 30. 

Alindee,  a town  of  Caria.  Arrian. 

Alipheria,  a town  of  Arcadia,  situate  on  a 
•hill.  Polyb.  4,  c.  77. 

Alirrothius,  a son  of  Neptune.  Hearing  that 
his  father  had  been  defeated  by  Minerva,  in  his 
dispute  about  giving  a name  to  Athens,  he  went  to 
the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  down  the  olive, 
which  had  sprung  from  the  ground  and  given  the 
victory  to  Minerva  ; but  in  the  attempt  he  missed 
his  aim,  and  cut  his  own  legs  so  severely  that  he 
instantly  expired. 

T.  Alledius  Severus,  a Roman  knight,  who 
married  his  brother’s  daughter  to  please  Agrippina. 

A noted  glutton  in  Domitian’s  reign.  Juv.  5, 

v.  118. 

Allia,  a river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Tiber. 
The  Romans  were  defeated  on  its  banks  by  Brennus 
and  the  Gauls,  who  were  going  to  plunder  Rome, 
17th  July,  B.C.  390.  Pint,  in  Camil. — Liv.  5,  c. 
37. — Flor.  1,  c.  13. — Virg.  PEn.  7,  v.  717. — Ovid. 
Art.  Ain.  i,  v.  413. 

Allienos,  a pretor  of  Sicily,  under  Caesar. 
Hirt.  Afric.  2. 

Allobrog-es,  a warlike  nation  of  Gaul  near 
the  Rhone,  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  called 
Savoy,  Dauphine,  and  Vivarais.  The  Romans 
destroyed  their  city  because  they  had  assisted 
Annibal.  Their  ambassadors  were  allured  by  great 
promises  to  join  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy  against  his 
country  ; but  they  scorned  the  offers,  and  discovered 
the  plot.  Dio. — Strab.  4. — Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  66. — 
Sallust  in  Jug.  bell. 

Allobrygres,  a people  of  Gaul,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Allobroges.  Polyb.  30,  c.  56. 

Allotrlges  a nation  on  the  southern  parts  of 
Spain.  Strab.  2 

Allutius,  or  Albutius,  a prince  of  the 
Celtiberi,  to  whom  Scipio  restored  the  beautiful 
princess  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

Almo,  a small  river  near  Rome  falling  into  the 
Tiber.  Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  387. — Lucan.  1,  v.  600. 

Almon,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Tyrrhus.  He 
was  the  first  Rutulian  killed  by  the  Trojans  ; and 
from  the  skirmish  which  happened  before  and  after 
his  death,  arose  the  enmities  which  ended  in  the 
fall  of  Turnus.  Virg.  PEn.  7,  v.  532. 

Aloa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  by  whose  beneficence  the  husbandmen 
received  the  recompense  of  their  labours.  The 
oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Ceres  has 
been  called  from  this,  Aloas  and  Alois. 

Aloeus,  a giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra.  He 
married  Iphimcdia,  by  whom  Neptune  had  the 
twins  Othus  and  Ephialtus.  Aloeus  educated  them 
as  his  own,  and  from  that  circumstance  they  have 
been  called  Aloides.  They  made  war  against  the 
gods,  and  were  killed  by  Apollo  and  Diana.  They 
grew  up  nine  inches  every  month,  and  were  only 
nine  years  old  when  they  undertook  their  war. 
They  built  the  town  of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Helicon.  Pans  9,  c.  29.  Virg.  PEn.  6,  v.  582. — 
Homer  II.  5.  Od.  11. 

Aloides  and  Aloidse,  the  sons  of  Aloeus. 
Vid.  Aloeus. 

A15pe,  daughter  of  Cercyon  king  of  Eleusis, 


had  a child  by  Neptune,  whom  she  exposed  in  the 
woods,  covered  with  a piece  of  her  gown.  The 
child  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Alope’s  father, 
who.  upon  knowing  the  gown,  ordered  his  daughter 
to  be  put  to  death.  Neptune,  who  could  not  save 
his  mistress,  changed  her  into  a fountain.  The 
child,  called  Hippothoon,  was  preserved  by  some 
shepherds  and  placed  by  Theseus  upon  his  grand- 
father’s throne.  Pans.  1,  c.  5 & 39. — Hygin.  fab. 

187. One  of  the  Harpies.  Hygin.  Jew.  14. 

A town  of  Thessaly.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. — Homer.  II.  2, 
v.  682 

AlopSce,  an  island  in  the  Palus  Mseotis.  Strab. 

Another  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  Plin. 

4,  c.  12. Another  in  the  JEge an  sea  opposite 

Smyrna.  Id.  5,  c.  31. A small  village  of  Attica, 

where  was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  whom  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pisistratidae.  Socrates  and  Aristides  were  born 
there.  PEschin.  contra  Timarch. — Herodot.  5,c.  64. 

Alopius,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Antiope. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  35. 

Alos,  a town  of  Achaia.  Strab.  9. — Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  commemoration 
of  a victory  gained  over  Lacedaemon  by  the 
Arcadians. 

Alpenus,  the  capital  of  Locris,  at  the  north 
of  Thermopylae.  Herodot.  7,  c.  176,  &c. 

Alpes,  mountains  that  separate  Italy  from 
Spain,  Gaul,  Rhaetia,  and  Germany;  considered 
as  the  highest  ground  in  Europe.  From  them  arise 
several  rivers,  which,  after  watering  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  discharge  themselves  into  the  German, 
Mediterranean,  and  Euxine  seas.  The  Alps  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and  distinguished, 
according  to  their  situation,  by  the  different  names 
of  Cottice , Carnica,  Graia,  Norica , Julia,  Mari‘ 
times,  Pannonia,  Penniiue,  Poena,  Rhatia , 
Tridentina,  Veneta.  A traveller  is  generally  five 
days  in  reaching  the  top  in  some  parts.  They  were 
supposed  for  a long  time  to  be  impassable.  Han- 
nibal marched  his  army  over  them,  and  made  his 
way  through  rocks,  by  softening  and  breaking  them 
with  vinegar.  They  were  inhabited  by  fierce  un- 
civilized nations,  who  were  unsubdued  till  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who,  to  eternize  the  victory  which 
he  had  obtained  over  them,  erected  a pillar  in  their 
territory.  Strab.  4 & 5. — Liv.  21,  c.  35. — Juv.  10, 
v.  151. — Horat  2,  sat.  5,  v.  41. — Lucan.  1,  v.  183. 
— Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  53. 

Alpheia,  a surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  It  was 
given  her  when  the  river  Alpheus  endeavoured  to 

ravish  her  without  success. A surname  of  the 

nymph  Arethusa,  because  loved  by  the  Alpheus. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  487. 

Alphenor,  one  of  Niobe’s  sons.  Ovid.  Met. 
&,Jab.  6. 

Alpheims.  Vid.  Alfenus. 

Alphesibcea,  daughter  of  the  river  Phlegeus, 
married  Alcmseon  son  of  Amphiaraus,  who  had 
fled  to  her  father’s  court  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother.  Vid.  Alcmteon.  She  received,  as  a bridal 
present,  the  famous  necklace  which  Polyniccs  had 
given  to  Eriphyle,  to  induce  her  to  betray  her  hus- 
band Amphiaraus.  Alcmseon  being  persecuted  by 
the  means  of  his  mother,  left  his  wife  by  order  of 
the  oracle,  and  retired  near  the  Achelous,  whose 
daughter  Callirrhoe  had  two  sons  by  him,  and 
begged  of  him,  as  a present,  the  necklace  which 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  Alphesilxca.  He  endea- 
voured to  obtain  it,  and  was  Killed  by  Temenus  and 
Axion,  Alphesibcea’s  brothers,  who  thus  revenged 
their  sister  who  had  been  so  innocently  abandoned. 
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Uy gin.  Jab.  m.—Propert.  8,  el.  15,  v.  15.— Pans. 
3*  C.  2-4* 

Alphesiboeus,  a shepherd,  often  mentioned 
in  Virgil’s  eclogues.  . 

Alpheus,  now  Alpheo , a famous  nver  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  rises  in  Arcadia,  and  after  passing 
through  Elis  falls  into  the  sea.  The  god  of  this 
ri>  er  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Arethusa,  and 
pursued  her  till  she  was  changed  into  a fountain  by 
Diana.  The  fountain  Arethusa  is  in  Ortygia,  a 
*mall  island  near  Syracuse  ; and  the  ancients  affirm 
that  the  river  Alpheus  passes  under  the  sea  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  without  mingling  itself  with  the 
salt  waters,  rises  again  in  Ortygia,  and  joins  the 
stream  of  Arethusa.  If  anything  is  thrown  into 
the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  according  to  their  traditions, 
it  will  reappear,  after  some  time,  swimming  on  the 
waters  of  Arethusa,  near  Sicily.  Hercules  made 
use  of  the  Alpheus  to  clean  the  stables  of  Augeas. 
Steai.  6. — Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  694 .—Ovid.  Met.  5, 
fab.  10. — Lucan.  3.  v.  176. — St  at.  Theb.  1 & 4. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  7 —Pans.  5,  c.  7.  1.  6,  c.  21  .-Mar- 
tellin.  25. — PI  in.  2,  c.  103. 

Alphius,  or  Alfeus,  a celebrated  usurer 
ridiculed  in  Herat.  Epod  2. 

Alphius  Avitus,  a writer  in  the  age  of 
Severus,  who  gave  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a history  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

AlpIllUS,  belonging  to  the  Alps.  Virg.  Ain.  4, 
># 

pinus  (Cornelius),  a contemptible  poet, 
whom  Horace  ridicules  for  the  awkward  manner  in 
which  he  introduces  the  death  of  Memnon  in  a 
tragedy,  and  the  pitiful  style  with  which  he  de- 
scribes the  Rhine,  in  an  epic  poem  which  he 
attempted  on  the  wars  in  Germany.  Horat.  1, 

sat.  10,  v.  36. J ulius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 

Helvetii.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  68. 

Alpis,  a small  river  falling  into  the  Danube. 

Alsium,  a maritime  town  at  the  west  of  the 
Tiber,  now  Statua.  Sil.  8. 

Alsus,  a river  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus,  flow- 
ing from  mount  Sipylus.  Pans.  7,  c.  27. A 

shepherd  during  the  Rutulian  wars.  Virg.  Ain. 
12,  v.  304. 

Althaea,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eurythemis, 
married  CEneus  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom  she  had 
many  children,  among  whom  was  M eleager.  When 
Altluca  brought  forth  Meleager,  the  Parc®  placed 
a log  of  wood  in  the  fire,  and  said,  that  as  long  as 
it  was  preserved,  so  long  would  the  life  of  the  child 
just  bom  be  prolonged.  The  mother  saved  the 
wood  from  the  flames,  and  kept  it  very  carefully; 
but  when  Meleager  killed  his  two  uncles.  Althaea’s 
brothers,  Althtca,  to  revenge  their  death,  threw  the 
log  into  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  burnt,  Me- 
leager expired.  She  was  afterwards  so  sorry  or 
the  death  she  had  caused,  that  she  killed  herself, 
unable  to  survive  her  son.  Vui.  Meleager.  Ovid. 
Met.  8,  fab.  4.— Homer.  11.  9. — Pans.  8,  c.  45. 
1.  10,  c.  31  —Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Althremfines,  a son  of  Creteus  king  of  Crete. 
Hearing  that  either  he  or  his  brothers  were  to  be 
their  father’s  murderers,  he  fled  to  Rhodes,  where 
he  made  a settlement,  to  avoid  becoming  a parri- 
cide. After  the  death  of  all  his  other  sons,  Creteus 
went  after  his  son  Althscmenes  ; when  he  landed  in 
Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  attacked  him,  supposing 
him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  tne  hand 
of  his  own  .son.  When  Altha:menes  knew  that  he 
had  killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to  re- 
move him.  and  the  earth  immediately  opened,  and 
swallowed  him  up.  Apollod.  3,  c.  2. 
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Altlnum,  a flourishing  city  of  Italy,  near 
Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  Martial,  14,  ep.  25. 
— Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

AJtis,  a sacred  grove  round  Jupiter’s  temple  at 
Olympia,  where  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  con- 
querors were  placed.  Pans.  5,  c.  20,  &c. 

Altus,  a city  of  Peloponnesus.  Xenoph.  Hist. 
Grcec. 

Aluntium,  a town  of  Sicily.  Plin.  5,  c.  8. — ■ 
Cic.  in  Verr.  4. 

Alus,  Aluus,  and  Halus,  a village  of  Ar- 
cadia, called  also  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius.  Pans. 
8,  c.  25. 

Alyattes  I.,  a kirg  of  Lydia,  descended  from 
the  Heraclidae.  He  reigned  57  years. 

Alyattes  II.,  king  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  ol 
the  Mermnada:,  was  father  to  Croesus.  He  drove 
the  Cimmerians  from  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
the  Medes.  He  died  when  engaged  in  a war 
against  Miletus,  after  a reign  of  35  years.  A monu- 
ment was  raised  on  his  grave  with  the  money  which 
the  women  of  Lydia  had  obtained  by  prostitution. 
An  eclipse  ot  the  sun  terminated  a battle  between 
him  and  Cyaxares.  Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  17,  &c.— 
Strab.  13. 

Alyba,  a country  near  Mysia.  Homer.  II.  2. 

Alycsea,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  27. 

Alycseus,  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  by  The- 
seus. A place  in  Megara  received  its  name  from 
him.  Pint,  in  Plies- 

Alymon,  the  husband  of  Circe. 

Alyssus,  a fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  waters 
could  cur-e  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  Pans.  8, 
c.  19. 

Alyxothoe,  or  Alexirhoe,  daughter  of 
Dymus,  was  mother  of  /Esacus  by  Priam.  Ovid. 
Met.  11,  v 763. 

Alyzia,  a town  of  Acarnania  on  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  the  Echinades. 
Cic.  ad.  Pam.  16,  ep.  2. 

AmadScus,  a king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by  his 
antagonist  Seuthes.  Aristot.  5.  Polit.  10. 

Amage,  a queen  of  Sarmatia,  remarkable  for 
her  justice  and  fortitude.  Polycen.  8,  c.  56. 

Amalthsea,  daughter  of  Melissus  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  goat’s  milk.  Hence  some 
authors  have  called  her  a goat,  and  have  maintained 
that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kindnesses,  placed  her 
in  heaven  as  a constellation,  and  gave  one  of  her 
horns  to  the  nymphs  who  had  taken  care  of  his 
infant  years.  This  hom  was  called  the  horn  of 
plenty,  and  had  the  power  to  give  the  nymphs 
whatever  they  desired.  Diod.  3,  4,  5. — Ovid.  Fast. 
5 v.  113. — Strab.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  139. — Pans.  7, 

c.  26. A Sibyl  of  Cumse,  called  also  Hierophile 

and  Demophile.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
who  brought  nine  books  of  prophecies  to  Tarquin 
king  of  Rome,  &c.  Varro. — Tibul.  2,  cl.  5,  v.  67. 
Via.  Sibyllae. 

Amaltheum,  a public  place  which  Atticus 
had  opened  in  his  country  house,  called  Amalthea, 
in  Epirus,  and  provided  with  everything  which 
could  furnish  entertainment  and  convey  instruction. 
Cic.  ad.  Attic.  1,  ep.  13. 

Am&na,  or  Amanus,  part  of  mount  Taurus 

in  Cilicia.  Lucan.  3,  v.  244. 

Cn.  Sal.  Amandus,  a rebel  general  under 
Diocletian,  who  assumed  imperial  honours,  and 
was  at  last  conquered  by  Diocletian’s  colleague. 

Amantes,  or  Amantlni,  a people  of  Illy- 
ricum  descended  from  the  Abantcs  of  Phocis. 
Callimach. 

Amanus,  one  of  the  deities  worshipped  in 
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Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  Strab.  u. A moun- 

tain in  Cilicia. 

Amar&CtlS,  an  officer  of  Cinyras,  changed 
into  marjoram. 

Ajxtardi,  a nation  near  the  Caspian  sea.  Mela, 
j,  c.  3. 

Amartus,  a city  of  Greece.  Homer.  Hymn, 
in  Apoll. 

Amaryllis,  the  name  of  a countrywoman  in 
Virgil’s  eclogues.  Some  commentators  have  sup- 
posed that  the  poet  spoke  of  Rome  under  this 
fictitious  appellation. 

-Amarynceus,  a king  of  the  Epeans,  buried 
at  Buprasium.  Strab.  8. — Pans.  8,  c.  1. 

Amarynthus,  a village  in  Euboea,  whence 
Diana  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in  that 

town  Amarynthia. Euboea  is  sometimes  called 

Amarynthus.  Pans.  1,  c.  31. 

Amas,  a mountain  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3. 

AmSsenus,  a small  river  of  Latium  falling 
into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Virg.  PEn.  7,  v.  685. 

Amasia,  a city  of  Pontus.  where  Mithridates 
the  Great  and  Strabo  the  geographer  were  born. 
Strab.  12. — Pli?i.  6.  c.  3. 

Amasis,  a man  who,  from  a common  soldier, 
became  king  of  Egypt.  He  made  war  against 
Arabia,  and  died  before  the  invasion  of  his  country 
by  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.  He  made  a law  that 
every  one  of  his  subjects  should  yearly  give  an 
account  to  the  public  magistrates  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  supported  himself.  He  refused  to  con- 
tinue in  alliance  with  Polycrates  the  tyrant  of 
Samos,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  prosperity. 
When  Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  he  ordered  the 
body  of  Amasis  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  insulted 
and  burnt ; an  action  which  was  very  offensive  to 
the  religious  notions  of  the  Egyptians.  Herodot. 

1,  2,  3. A man  who  led  the  Persians  against  the 

inhabitants  of  Barce.  Herodot  4,  c.  201,  &c. 

Amastris,  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  was  sister  to  Darius,  whom  Alexander  con- 
quered. Strab. Also,  the  wife  of  Xerxes  king 

of  Persia.  Vid.  Amestris. A city  of  Paphla- 

gonia,  on  the  Euxine  sea.  Catull. 

Amastrus,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Perses, 
against  zEtes  king  of  Colchis,  killed  by  Argus  son 

of  Phryxus.  Place.  6,  v.  544. A friend  of 

zEneas,  killed  by  Camilla  m the  Rutulian  war. 
Virg.  PEn.  11,  v.  673. 

Amata,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus.  She  had 
betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Tumus,  before 
the  arrival  of  .Eneas  in  Italy.  She  zealously 
favoured  the  interest  of  Tumus,  and  when  her 
daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  ./Eneas,  she 
hung  herself  to  avoid  the  sight  of  her  son-in-law. 
Virg.  PEn.  7 &c. 

AmSthus  (gen.  untis),  now  Limisso,  a city  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  particu- 
larly dedicated  to  Venus.  The  island  is  sometimes 
called  Amathusia,  a name  not  unfrequently  applied 
to  the  goddess  of  the  place.  Virg.  PEn.  io,  v.  51. 

1 — Ptol.  5,  c.  14.  _ 

Amaxampeus,  a fountain  of  Scythia,  whose 
waters  imbitter  the  stream  of  the  river  Hypanis. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  52. 

Amaxia,  or  Amaxlta,  an  ancient  town  of 

Troas. A place  of  Cilicia  abounding  with  wood 

fit  for  building  ships.  Plin.  5,  c.  9. — Strab.  14. 

Amazenes,  or  Mazenes,  a prince  of  the 
island  Oaractus,  who  sailed  for  some  time  with  the 
Macedonians  and  Nearchus  in  Alexander’s  expedi- 
tion to  the  east.  Arrian  in  Indie. 

Amaz<5nes,  or  Amaz5nxdes,  a nation  of 


famous  women  who  lived  near  the  river  Thermodon 
in  Cappadocia.  All  their  life  was  employed  iri  wars 
and  manly  exercises.  They  never  had  any  com- 
merce with  the  other  sex  ; but,  only  for  the  sake  ot 
propagation,  they  visited  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country  for  a few  days,  and  the  mile 
children  which  they  brought  forth  were  given  to 
the  fathers.  According  to  Justin,  they  were 
strangled  as  soon  as  bom,  and  Diodorus  says  that 
they  maimed  them  and  distorted  their  limbs.  The 
females  were  carefully  educated  with  their  mothers, 
in  the  labours  of  the  field  ; their  right  breast  was 
burnt  off  that  they  might  hurl  a javelin  with  more 
force,  and  make  a better  use  of  the  bow ; from  that 
circumstance,  therefore,  their  name  is  derived  (a 
non.  naQa  mamma).  They  founded  an  extensive 
empire  in  Asia  Minor,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  and  near  the  Thermodon.  They  were 
defeated  in  a battle  near  the  Thermodon  by  the 
Greeks ; and  some  of  them  migrated  beyond  the 
Tanais,  and  extended  their  territories  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  sea.  Themyscyra  was  the  most  capital 
of  their  towns  ; and  Smyrna,  Magnesia,  Thyatira, 
and  Ephesus,  according  to  some  authors,  were  built 
by  them.  Diodorus,  1.  3,  mentions  a nation  of 
Amazons  in  Africa  more  ancient  than  those  of 
Asia.  Some  authors,  among  whom  is  Strabo,  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Amazons,  and  of  a republic 
supported  and  governed  by  women,  who  banished 
or  extirpated  all  their  males  ; but  Justin  and 
Diodorus  particularly  support  it ; and  the  latter 
says  that  Penthesilea,  one  of  their  queens,  came  to 
the  Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  Priam,  and  that  she 
was  killed  by  Achilles,  and  from  that  time  the 
glory  and  character  of  the  Amazons  gradually 
decayed,  and  was  totally  forgotten.  The  Amazons 
of  Africa  flourished  long  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  many  of  their  actions  have  been  attributed  to 
those  of  Asia.  It  is  said,  that  after  they  had  sub- 
dued  almost  all  Asia,  they  invaded  Attica,  and 
were  conquered  by  Theseus.  Their  most  famous 
actions  were  their  expeditions  against  Priam,  and 
afterwards  the  assistance  they  gave  him  during  the 
Trojan  war  : and  their  invasion  of  Attica,  to  punish 
Theseus,  who  had  carried  away  Antiope,  one  of 
their  queens.  They  were  also  conquered  by  Bel- 
lerophon  and  Hercules.  Among  their  queens, 
Hippolyte,  Antiope,  Lampeto,  Marpesia,  &c.,  are 
famous.  Curtius  says  that  Thalestris,  one  of  their 
queens,  came  to  Alexander,  whilst  he  was  pursuing 
his  conquests  in  Asia,  for  the  sake  of  raising 
children  from  a man  of  such  military  reputation  ; 
and  that,  after  she  had  remained  13  days  with  him, 
she  retired  into  her  country.  The  Amazons  were 
such  expert  archers,  that,  to  denote  the  goodness  of 
a bow  or  quiver,  it  w'as  usual  to  call  it  Amazonian. 
Virg.  PEn.  5,  v.  311. — Jomand.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  7. 
— Philostr.  Icon.  2,  c.  5. — Justin.  2,  c.  4. — Curt. 
6,  c.  5. — Plin.  6,  c.  7.  1.  14,  c.  8.  1.  36,  c._  5.— 
Herodot.  4,  c.  no. — Strab.  it. — Diod.  2. — Dionys . 
Hal.  4. — Pans.  7,  c.  2. — Pint  in  Thes. — Apollod. 
2,  c.  3 & 5 .—Hy gin. fab.  14  & 163. 

AmazSnia,  a celebrated  mistress  of  the  em- 
peror Commodus. The  country  of  the  Amazons, 

near  the  Caspian  sea. 

AmazSnium,  a place  in  Attica,  where  Theseus 
obtained  a victory  over  the  Amazons. 

Amaz(5nius,  a surname  of  Apollo  at  Lace- 
daemon. 

Ambarri,  a people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  on  the 
Arar,  related  to  the  zEdui.  Cat.  bell.  G.  1,  c.  n. 

Ambarvalia,  a joyful  procession  round  the 
ploughed  fields,  in  honour  of  Ceres  the  goddess  of 
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com.  There  were  two  festivals  of  that  name  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans,  one  about  the  month  of 
April,  the  other  in  July.  They  went  three  times 
round  their  fields  crowned  with  oak  leaves  singing 
hymns  to  Ceres,  and  entreating  her  to  preserve 
their  corn.  The  word  is  derived  ab  ambiendis 
arris,  going  round  the  fields  A sow,  a sheep,  and 
a bull,  called  ambarvalitr  hostile,  were  afterwards 
immolated,  and  the  sacrifice  has  sometimes  been 
called  suirretaurilia,  from  sus,  ovis,  and  taunts. 
Virg.  G.  i,  v.  339  & 345. — Tib.  2,  el.  1 v.  19. — 
Cato  de  R.  R.  c.  141. 

AmbSnus,  a mountain  of  European  Sarmatia. 
Flacc  6.  c.  85. 

Ambialltes,  a people  of  Gallia  Celtica.  Ctes. 
bell.  G.  3,  c.  9. 

Ambianum,  a town  of  Belgium,  now  Amiens. 
Its  inhabitants  conspired  against  J.  Caesar.  Ctes. 
bell.  G.  2,  c.  4. 

Ambiatlmiin,  a village  of  Germany,  where 
the  emperor  Caligula  was  born.  Sueton.  in  Cal.  8. 

Ambigatus,  a king  of  the  Celtae,  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Seeing  the  great  population 
of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two  nephews,  Sigovesus 
and  Bellovesus,  with  two  colonies,  in  quest  of  new 
settlements  ; the  former  towards  the  Hercynian 
woods,  and  the  other  towards  Italy.  Liv.  5,  c.  34, 
&c. 

Ambiorix,  a king  of  the  Eburones  in  Gaul. 
He  was  a great  enemy  to  Rome,  and  was  killed  in 
a battle  with  J.  Cmsar,  in  which  60,000  of  his 
countrymen  were  slain.  Ctes.  bell.  G.  5,  c.  11,  26. 
L 6,  c.  30. 

Ambivius,  a man  mentioned  by  Cicero  de 
Senect. 

Amblada,  a town  of  Pisidia.  Strab. 

Ambracia,  a city  of  Epirus  near  the  Acheron, 
the  residence  of  king  Pyrrhus.  Augustus,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  called  it  Nicopolis.  Mela,  2, 
c.  3- — Plin.  4,  c.  1 .—Polyb.  4,  c.  03. — Strab.  10. 

Ambracius  Sinus,  a bay  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
near  Ambracia,  about  300  stadia  deep,  narrow  at 
the  entrance,  but  within  near  100  stadia  in  breadth, 
and  now  called  the  gulf  of  Larta.  Polyb.  4,  c.  63. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Flor.  4,  c.  11. — Strab.  10. 

Ambri,  an  Indian  nation.  Justin.  12,  c.  9. 

Ambrones,  certain  nations  of  Gaul,  who  lost 
their  possessions  by  the  inundation  of  the  sea.  and 
lived  upon,  rapine  and  plunder,  whence  the  word 
Ambrones  implied  a dishonourable  meaning.  They 
were  conquered  by  Marius.  Pint,  in  Mario. 

Ambrosia,  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  in  some  cities  in  Greece.  They  were  the 

same  as  the  Brumalia  of  the  Romans. One  of 

the  daughters  of  Atlas,  changed  into  a constellation 
alter  death.  The  food  of  the  gods  was  called 
ambrosia,  and  their  drink  nectar.  The  word  signi- 
fies immortal.  It  had  the  power  of  giving  immor- 
tality to  all  those  who  eat  it.  It  was  sweeter  than 
honey,  and  of  a most  odoriferous  smell ; and  it  is 
said  that  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was 
saved  from  death  by  eating  ambrosia  given  her  by 
* ci?0'***  1 itonus  was  made  immortal  by  Aurora,  by 

rating  ambrosia  ; and  in  like  manner  Tantalus  and 
I elops,  who,  on  account  of  their  impiety,  had  been 
driven  from  heaven,  and  compelled  to  die  upon 
earth.  It  had  the  power  of  healing  wounds,  and 
therefore  Apollo,  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  saves  Sarpe- 
don  s Ixxly  from  putrefaction,  by  rubbing  it  with 
ambrosia  ; and  Venus  also  heals  the  wounds  of  her 
son,  in  Virgil’s  ^Eneid,  with  it.  The  gods  used 
fcnerally  to  perfume  the  hair  with  ambrosia  : as 
Juno  when  she  adorned  herself  to  captivate  Jupiter, 


and  Venus  when  she  appeared  to  ./Eneas.  Horner. 
II.  1,  14  16,  & 24. — Lucian  de  dctl  Syritl. — Catitll. 
ep.  too. — Theocrit.  Id.  15. — Virg.  AEn.  z,  v.  407. 
1.  12,  v.  419. — Ovid.  Met.  2.— Pindar.  1,  Olymp. 

Ambrosius  bishop  of  Milan,  obliged  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  make  penance  for  the 
murder  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings,  especially  against 
the  Arians.  His  three  books,  de  OJJiciis,  are  still 
extant,  besides  eight  hymns  on  the  creation  His 
style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his  diction  is  senten- 
tious his  opinions  eccentric,  though  his  subject  is 
diversified  by  copiousness  of  thought.  He  died 
A.D.  397  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
the  Benedictines,  2 vols  fob,  Paris,  1686. 

Ambryon,  a man  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Theocritus  of  Chios.  Diog. 

Ambryssus,  a city  of  Phocis,  which  receives 
its  name  from  a hero  of  the  same  name.  Paus.  10, 
c-  35- 

Ambubajse,  Syrian  women  of  immoral  lives, 
who,  in  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome,  attended 
festivals  and  assemblies  as  minstrels.  The  name  is 
derived  by  some  from  Syrian  words,  which  signify 
a flute.  Horat.  1,  sat.  2. — Suet,  in  Ner.  27. 

Ambulli,  a surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  in 
Sparta. 

Ameles,  a river  of  hell,  whose  waters  no  vessel 
could  contain.  Pint.  10,  de  Rep. 

Amenanus,  a river  of  Sicily,  near  mount 
./Etna,  now  Guidicello.  Strab.  5. 

Amenities,  a secretary  of  Darius  the  last  king 
of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  the  Arimaspi. 
Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

AmenQcles,  a Corinthian,  said  to  be  the  first 
Grecian,  who  built  a three-oared  galley  at  Samos 
and  Corinth.  Thucyd.  1,  c.  13. 

Ameria,  a city  of  Umbria,  whose  osiers 
(A  rnerime  Sallees')  were  famous  for  the  binding  of 
vines  to  the  elm  trees.  Plin.  3,  c.  14. — Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  265. 

AmestrStus,  a town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Halesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded  at  last  after  a third  siege, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves.  Polyb.  1, 
c.  24. 

Amestris,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to  Xerxes. 
She  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of  Artiante,  her 
husband's  mistress,  and  cut  off  her  nose,  ears,  lips, 
breast,  tongue,  and  eyebrows.  She  also  buried 
alive  14  noble  Persian  youths,  to  appease  the 
deities  under  the  earth.  Herodot.  7,  c.  61.  1.  9, 

c-  1 1 1 A daughter  of  Oxyartes,  wife  to  Lysi- 

machus.  Diod.  20. 

Amlda,  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  besieged  and 
taken  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  Ammian.  19. 

Amilcar,  a Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  sumamed  Rhodanus. 
When  the  Athenians  were  afraid  of  Alexander, 
Amilcar  went  to  his  camp,  gained  his  confidence, 
and  secretly  transmitted  an  account  of  all  his 
schemes  to  Athens.  Trogus,  21,  c.  6. A Car- 

thaginian, whom  the  Syracusans  called  to  their 
assistance  against  the  tyrant  Agathocles,  who  be- 
sieged their  city.  Amilcar  soon  after  favoured  the 
interest  of  Agathocles,  for  which  he  was  accused  at 
Carthage.  He  died  in  Syracuse,  B.C.  309.  Diod. 

■so.— Justin.  22,  c.  2.  & 3. A Carthaginian,  sur- 

nained  Barcas,  father  to  the  celebrated  Annibal. 
He  was  general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Punic 
war;  and  after  a peace  had  been  made  with  the 
Romans,  he  quelled  a rebellion  of  slaves,  who  had 
besieged  Carthage,  and  taken  many  towns  of  Africa, 
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and  rendered  themselves  so  formidable  to  the  Car- 
thaginians that  they  begged  and  obtained  assist- 
ance from  Rome.  After  this,  he  passed  into  Spain 
with  his  son  Annibal,  who  was  but  nine  years  of 
age,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Barce- 
lona. He  was  killed  in  a battle  against  the 
Vettones,  B.C.  237.  He  had  formed  the  plan  of 
an  invasion  of  Italy,  by  crossing  the  Alps,  which 
his  son  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  His 
great  enmity  to  the  Romans  was  the  cause  of  the 
second  Punic  war  He  used  to  say  of  his  three 
sons,  that  he  kept  three  lions  to  devour  the  Roman 
power.  C.  Nep.  in  Vit. — Liv.  21,  c.  1. — Polyb.  2. 

— Pint,  in  Annib. A Carthaginian  general,  who 

assisted  the  Insubres  against  Rome,  and  was  taken 

by  Cn.  Cornelius.  Liv.  32,  c.  30.  1.  33,  c.  8. A 

son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Gelon,  the 
same  day  that  Xerxes  was  defeated  at  Salamis  by 
Themistocles.  He  burnt  himself,  that  his  body 
might  not  be  found  among  the  slain.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him.  Herodot.  7,  c.  165,  &c._ 

Amilos,  or  Amllus,  a river  of  Mauritania, 
where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  themselves  by 

moonshine.  Plin.  8,  c.  1. A town  of  Arcadia. 

Pans,  in  Arcadic. 

Amimone,  or  Amymone,  a daughter  of 
Danaus,  changed  into  a fountain  which  is  near 
Argos,  and  flows  into  the  lake  Lerna.  Ovid.  Met. 
2,  v.  240. 

Arnlnea,  or  Amminea,  a part  of  Campania, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  great  husbandmen.  Its 

wine  was  highly  esteemed.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  97. 

A place  of  Thessaly. 

Aminias,  a famous  pirate,  whom  Antigonus 
employed  against  Apollodorus  tyrant  of  Cassandrea. 
Polyaen.  4,  c.  18. 

Amirans,  a river  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  30. 

Aminocles,  a native  of  Corinth,  who  flourished 
705  B.C.,  J&c. 

Amisena,  a country  of  Cappadocia.  Strab.  12. 

Amisias,  a comic  poet,  whom  Aristophanes 
ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

Amissas,  an  officer  of  Megalopolis  in  Alex- 
ander’s army.  Curt.  10,  c.  8. 

Amiternum,  a town  of  Italy,  where  Sallust 
was  born.  The  inhabitants  assisted  Turnus  against 
/Eneas.  Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  710. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. — 
Liv.  28,  c.  45. 

Amithaon,  or  Amythaon,  was  father  to 
Melampus  the  famous  prophet.  Stat.  Theb.  3, 

V'  l51’  - 

Ammalo,  a festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  in 
Greece. 

Ammianus.  Vid.  Marcellinus. 

Ammon  and  Hammon,  a name  of  Jupiter, 
worshipped  in  Libya.  He  appeared  under  the  form 
of  a ram  to  Hercules,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Bacchus;  who,  with  his  army,  suffered  the  greatest 
extremities  for  want  of  water,  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  and  showed  him  a fountain.  Upon  this 
Bacchus  erected  a temple  to  his  father,  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  i.e.  sandy,  with  the  horns 
of  a ram.  The  ram,  according  to  some,  was  made 
a constellation.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
was  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  nine  days’  journey 
from  Alexandria.  It  had  a famous  oracle,  which, 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  was  established 
about  18  centuries  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
by  two  doves  which  flew  away  from  Thebais  in 
Egypt,  and  came,  one  to  Dodona,  and  the  other  to 
Libya,  where  the  people  were  soon  informed  of 
their  divine  mission.  The  oracle  of  Hammon  was 
consulted  by  Hercules,  Perseus,  and  others  ; but 


when  it  pronounced  Alexander  to  be  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  such  flattery  destroyed  its  long-established 
reputation,  and  in  the  age  of  Plutarch  it  was  scarce 
known.  The  situation  of  the  temple  was  pleasant ; 
and  according  to  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  310, — Lucret 
6,  v.  147, — Herodot.  in  Melpom. , — Curt.  4,  c.  7. 
there  was  near  it  a fountain'fyvhose  waters  were  cold 
at  noon  and  midnight,  and'warm  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  There  were  above  100  priests  in  the 
temple,  but  only  the  elders  delivered  oracles. 
There  was  also  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
./Ethiopia.  Plin.  6,  c.  29. — Strab.  1,  n,  & 17  — 
Pint.  cur.  orac.  edi.  desierint,  cF  in  Isid.—Curt. 
6,  c.  10.  1.  10,  c.  5. — Herodot.  1,  c.  6.  1.  2,  c.  32  & 
55-  1-  4,  c.  44.—  Pans.  3,  c.  18.  1.  4,  c.  23 .—Hygin. 
fab.  133.  Poet.  Ast.  2,  c.  20. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. 

1.  11,  c.  11. A king  of  Libya,  father  to  Bacchus. 

He  gave  his  name  to  the  temple  of  Hammon. 
according  to  Diod.  8. 

Ammon  and  Broth.as,  two  brothers  famous 
for  their  skill  in  boxing.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  107. 

Ammonia,  a name  of  Juno  in  Elis,  as  being 
the  wife  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Pans.  5,  c.  15. 

Ammonii,  a nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  ./Ethiopians. 
Their  language  was  a mixture  of  that  of  the  two 
people  from  whom  they  were  descended.  Herodot. 

2,  3,  & 4. 

Ammonius,  a Christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a school  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Alexan- 
dria, 232  A.D.,  and  had  amongst  his  pupils  Origen 
and  Plotinus.  His  treatise,  riepi  O/uotur,  was  pub- 
lished in  4to  by  Valckenaer,  L.  Bat.  1730. A 

writer  who  gave  an  account  of  sacrifices,  as  also  a 

treatise  on  the  harlots  of  Athens.  A then.  13. 

An  Athenian  general  surnamed  Barcas.  Polyb.  3. 

Amm.oth.ea,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod. 
Theog. 

Amnias,  a river  of  Bithynia.  Appian.  de  bell. 
Mithr. 

Amnisns,  a port  of  Gnossus,  at  the  north  of 
Crete,  with  a small  river  of  the  same  name,  near 
which  Lucina  had  a temple.  The  nymphs  of  the 
place  were  called  Amnisiades.  Callim. 

AmoebaetlS,  an  Athenian  player  of  great  repu- 
tation, who  sung  at  the  nuptials  of  Demetrius  and 
Nicaea.  Polyeen.  4,  c.  6. 

Am.om.etus,  a Greek  historian.  Plin.  6, 
c.  17. 

Amor,  the  son  of  Venus,  was  the  god  of  love- 
Vid.  Cupido. 

Amorges,  a Persian  general,  killed  in  Caria, 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  Herodot.  5,  c.  121. 

Amorgos,  an  island  among  the  Cyclades, 
where  Simonides  was  born.  Strab.  10. 

AmpSlus,  a promontory  of  Samos.— — A town 

of  Crete, of  Macedonia, of  Liguria, and 

Cyrene. A favourite  of  Bacchus,  son  of  a satyr 

and  a nymph,  made  a constellation  alter  death. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  407. 

Ampelusia,  a promontory  ot  Africa,  in  Mau- 
ritania. Mela,  1,  c.  5 & 6. 

Ajnphea,  a city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  the 
Lacedajmonians.  Pans.  4,  c.  5. 

Amphialaus,  a famous  dancer  in  the  island 
of  the  Phseacians.  Homer.  Od.  8. 

AmphiSnax,  a king  of  Lycia  in  the  time  of 
Acrisius  and  Prcctus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  2. 

Amphiaraus,  son  of  Oicleus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Apollo  by  Hypermnestra,  was  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  accompanied  the 
Argonauts  in  their  expedition.  He  was  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  thence  he  is  called 
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>y  some  son  of  Apollo.  He  married  Eriphyle,  the 
ister  of  Adrastus  king  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  had 
wo  sons,  Alcmseon  and  Amphilochus.  When 
\drastus,  at  the  request  of  Polynices,  declared  war 
igainst  Thebes,  Aniphiaraus  secreted  himself,  not 
o accompany  his  brother-in-law  in  an  expedition 
n which  he  knew  he  was  to  perish.  But  Eriphyle, 
vho  knew  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  betray  him  by  Polynices,  who 
jave  her  as  a reward  for  her  perfidy  a famous 
golden  necklace  set  with  diamonds.  Amphiaraus 
xeing  thus  discovered,  went  to  the  war,  but  pre- 
viously charged  his  son  Alcmseon  to  put  to  death 
tis  mother  Eriphyle,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
hat  he  was  killed.  The  Theban  war  was  fatal  to 
:he  Argives,  and  Amphiaraus  was  swallowed  up  in 
lis  chariot  by  the  earth,  as  he  attempted  to  retire 
from  the  battle.  The  news  of  his  death  was 
Drought  to  Alcmseon,  who  immediately  executed  his 
father’s  command,  and  murdered  Eriphyle.  Am- 
hiaraus  received  divine  honours  after  death,  and 
ad  a celebrated  temple  and  oracle  at  Oropos  in 
Attica.  His  statue  was  made  of  white  marble,  and 
near  his  temple  was  a fountain,  whose  waters  were 
ever  held  sacred.  They  only  who  had  consulted 
his  oracle,  or  had  been  delivered  from  a disease, 
were  permitted  to  bathe  in  it,  after  which  they 
threw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  stream. 
Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  first 
urified  themselves,  and  abstained  from  food  for  24 
ours,  and  three  days  from  wine,  after  which  they 
sacrificed  a ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread  the 
skm  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  they  slept  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  in  a dream  the  answer  of  the 
oracle.  Plutarch,  de  Orat.  Defect. , mentions  that 
the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was  once  consulted  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  by  one  of  the  servants  of  Mardo- 
nius,  for  his  master,  who  was  then  with  an  army  in 
Greece ; and  that  the  servant,  when  asleep,  saw  in 
a dream  the  priest  of  the  temple,  who  upbraided 
him  and  drove  him  away,  and  even  threw  stones  at 
his  head  when  he  refused  to  comply.  This  oracle 
was  verified  in  the  death  of  Mardonius,  who  was 
actually  killed  by  the  blow  of  a stone  which  he 
received  on  the  head.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  40. — 
Philostr.  in  vit. — Apollon.  2,  c.  11. — Homer.  Od. 
x5>  v-  243.  .—Hygin.  fab.  70,  73,  128,  & 150.— 
Diod.  4. — Ovid.  9,  fab.  10. — Pans.  1,  c.  34.  1.  2, 
c-  37.  1.  9,  c.  8 & 19. — /Eschyl.  Sept,  ante  Theb. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  8 & 9.  1.  3,  c.  6,  &c. — Strab.  8. 

Amphiaraldes,  a patronymic  of  Alcmaion  as 
being  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Ovid.  Past.  2,  v.  43. 

Amphicr&tes,  an  historian  who  wrote  the 
lives  ofillustrious  men.  Diog. 

Amphictyon,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  at  Athens  after  Cranaus,  and  first  attempted 
to  give  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  to  draw 
omens.  Some  say  that  the  deluge  happened  in  his 

age.  ’Justin.  2,  c.  6. Phe  son  of  Helenus,  who 

first  established  the  celebrated  council  of  the 
A mphi r tyons , composed  of  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  men  of  some  cities  of  Greece.  This  august 
assembly  consisted  of  12  persons,  originally  sent  by 
the  following  states : the  lonians,  Dorians,  Pcrha;- 
bians,  Bccotians,  Magnesians,  Phthians,  Locrians, 
Malians,  Phocians,  Thessalians,  Dolopes,  and  the 
people  of  (Eta.  Other  cities  in  process  of  time  sent 
also  some  of  their  citizens  to  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
they  were  increased  to  the  number  of  30.  They 
generally  met  twice  every  year  at  Delphi,  and 
sometimes  sat  at  Thermopylae  They  took  into 
consideration  all  matters  of  difference  which  might 


exist  between  the  different  states  of  Greece.  When 
the  Phocians  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi  the 
Amphictyons  declared  war  against  them,  and  this 
war  was  supported  by  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and 
lasted  10  years  The  Phocians,  with  their  allies 
the  Lacedaunonians,  were  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and 
the  Macedonians  were  admitted  in  their  place,  for 
their  services  in  support  of  the  war.  About  60 
years  after,  when  Brennus,  with  the  Gauls,  invaded 
Greece,  the  Phocians  behaved  with  such  courage, 
that  they  were  reinstated  in  all  their  former  privi- 
leges. Before  they  proceeded  to  business,  the 
Amphictyons  sacrificed  an  ox  to  the  god  of  Delphi, 
and  cut  his  flesh  into  small  pieces,  intimating  that 
union  and  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  several  cities 
which  they  represented.  Their  decisions  were  held 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  even  arms  were  taken  up 
to  enforce  them.  Pans,  in  Phocic.  & Achaic. — 
Strab.  8. — Suidas. — Hesych.  — AEschin. 

Amphiclea,  a town  of  Phocis,  where  Bacchus 
had  a temple. 

Amphidamus,  a son  of  Aleus,  brother  to 
Lycurgus.  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Inachidae. 

Pans.  8,  c.  4. One  of  the  Argonauts.  Flac. 

1,  v.  376. A son  of  Busiris,  killed  by  Hercules. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Amphidromia,  a festival  observed  by  private 
families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of 
every  child.  It  was  customary  to  run  round  the 
fire  with  a child  in  their  arms  ; whence  the  name  of 
the  festivals. 

Am  phigenia,  a town  of  Messenia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  178. 

Amph.il5ch.us,  a son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eri- 
phyle. After  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  Argos,  his 
native  country,  and  built  Amphilochus,  a town  of 
Epirus.  Strab.  7. — Pans.  2,  c.  18. An  Athe- 

nian philosopher  who  wrote  upon  agriculture. 
Varro  de  R.  R.  1. 

Amphilytus,  a soothsayer  of  Acamania,  who 
encouraged  Pisistratus  to  seize  the  sovereign  power 
of  Athens.  Herodot.  x,  c.  62. 

Amphim&che,  a daughter  of  Amphidamus, 
wife  of  Eurystheus.  Apollod.  2. 

Amphim&chus,  one  of  Helen’s  suitors,  son 
of  Cteatus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  Apollod. 

3.  c.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  97. A son  of  Actor  and 

Theronice.  Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

Am.ph.im.gdon,  a Libyan  killed  by  Perseus, 

in  the  court  of  Cepheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  75. 

One  of  Penelope’s  suitors,  killed  by  Telemachus. 
Homer.  Od.  22,  v.  283. 

AmphinSme,  the  name  of  one  of  the  attend- 
ants of  Thetis.  Homer.  II.  x8,  v.  44. 

Amphin5mus,  one  of  Penelope’s  suitors, 
killed  by  Telemachus.  Homer.  Od.  16  & 22. 

AmphinSmus  and  Anapius,  two  brothers, 
who,  when  Catana  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
were  in  flames,  by  an  eruption  from  mount  ./Etna, 
saved  their  parents  upon  their  shoulders.  The  fire, 
as  it  is  said,  spared  them  while  it  consumed  others 
by  their  side  ; and  Pluto,  to  reward  their  uncom- 
mon piety,  placed  them  after  death  in  the  island  of 
Leuce,  and  they  received  divine  honours  in  Sicily. 
V al.  Max  5,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. — Ital.  14,  v.  197. — 
Seneca  de  Benef. 

Amphlon,  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Antiope 
daughter  of  Nyctcus,  who  had  married  Lycus,  and 
had  been  repudiated  by  him  when  he  married 
Dirce.  Amphion  was  born  at  the  same  birth  as 
Zethus,  on  mount  Citheron,  where  Antiope  had 
fled  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Dirce ; and  the  two 
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children  were  exposed  in  the  woods,  but  preserved 
by  a shepherd.  Vid.  Antiope.  When  Arnphion 
grew  up,  he  cultivated  poetry  and  made  such  an 
uncommon  progress  in  music,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  it,  and  to  have  built  the 
walls  of  Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Mercury 
taught  him  music,  and  gave  him  the  lyre.  He  was 
the  first  who  raised  an  altar  to  this  god.  Zethus 
and  Arnphion  united  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which 
their  mother  had  suffered  from  the  cruelties  of 
Dirce.  They  besieged  and  took  Thebes,  put  Lycus 
to  death,  and  tied  his  wife  to  the  tail  of  a wild  bull, 
which  dragged  her  through  precipices  till  she  ex- 
pired. The  fable  of  Amphion’s  moving  stones  and 
raising  the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre, 
has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  he  persuaded, 
by  his  eloquence,  a wild  and  uncivilized  people  to 
unite  together  and  build  a town  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  Homer. 
Od.  11. — A pollod.  3,  c.  5 & 10 .—Pans.  6,  c.  6.  1.  6, 
c.  20.  1.  9,  c.  5 & 17. — Propert.  3,  el.  15. — Ovid,  de 
Art.  Ain.  3,  v.  323. — ltorat.  3,  od.  11.  Art.  Poet. 

v.  394. — Stat.  T/ieb.  1,  v.  10. A son  of  Jasus 

king  of  Orcnomenos,  by  Persephone  daughter  of 
Mius.  He  married  Niobe  daughter  of  Tantalus, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children,  among  whom  was 
Chloris  the  wife  of  Neleus.  He  has  been  con- 
founded by  mythologists  with  the  son  of  Antiope, 
though  Homer  in  his  Odyssey  speaks  of  them  both, 
and  distinguishes  them  beyond  contradiction.  The 
number  of  Amphion’s  children,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, was  12,  six  of  each  sex ; according  to  /Elian, 
20;  and  according  to  Ovid,  14,  seven  males  and 
seven  females.  When  Niobe  boasted  herself  greater, 
and  more  deserving  of  immortality  than  Latona,  all 
her  children,  except  Chloris,  were  destroyed  by  the 
arrows  of  Apollo  and  Diana ; Niobe  herself  was 
changed  into  a stone,  and  Arnphion  killed  himself 
in  a fit  of  despair.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  261  & 282. 
— AElian.  V.  H.  12,  v.  36. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  5. 

One  of  the  Argonauts.  Hygin.  fab.  14. 

A famous  painter  and  statuary,  son  of  Acestor  of 

Gnossus.  Pli/t.  36,  c.  10. One  of  the  Greek 

generals  in  the  Trojan  war  Homer.  II.  13,  v.  692. 

AmphipSles,  magistrates  appointed  at  Syra- 
cuse by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius 
the  younger.  The  office  existed  for  above  300 
years.  Diod.  16. 

Amphipolis,  a town  on  the  Strymon,  between 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian  colony, 
under  Agnon  son  of  Nicias,  drove  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  called  Edonians,  from  the  country', 
and  built  a city,  which  they  called  Amphipolis,  i.e. 
a town  surrounded  on  all  sides,  because  the  Stry- 
mon flowed  all  around  it.  It  has  been  also  called 
Acra,  Strymon,  Myrica,  Eion,  and  the  town  of 
Mars.  It  was  the  cause  of  many  wars  between  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans.  Thncyd.  4,  c.  102,  &c. — 
Herodot.  5,  c.  126.  1.  7,  c.  114. — Diod.  n,  12,  &c. 
— C.  Ncp.  in.  Cim. 

Amphipyros,  a surname  of  Diana,  because 
she  carries  a torch  in  both  her  hands.  Sophocles  in 
Track. 

Amphiretus,  a man  of  Acanthus,  who  artfully 
escaped  from  pirates  who  had  made  him  prisoner. 
Poly cen.  6. 

Amphiroe,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  361. 

Ampins,  a Greek  comic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of 
Amphicrates,  contemporary  with  Plato.  Besides 
his  comedies  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  are  now 
lost.  Suidas. — Diog. 

Amphisbeena,  a two-headed  serpent  in  the 


deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  was  venomous  and 
deadly.  Lucan.  9,  v 719. 

Amphissa,  or  Issa,  a daughter  of  Macareus, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her  name  to  a city  of 
Locris  near  Phocis,  in  which  was  a temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. Liv.  37,  c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  703.— 

Lucan.  3,  v.  172. A town  of  the  Brutii  on  the 

east  coast. 

Amphissene,  a country  of  Armenia. 

Amphisstis.  a son  of  Dryope.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
fab.  10. 

Amphisthgnes,  a Lacedaemonian,  who  fell 
delirious  in  sacrificing  to  Diana.  Paus.  3,  c.  16. 

Amph.istld.es,  a man  so  naturally  destitute  of 
intellect,  that  he  seldom  remembered  that  he  ever 
had  a father.  He  wished  to  learn  arithmetic,  but 
never  could  comprehend  beyond  the  figure  4. 
Aristot.  probl.  4. 

AmphistrStus  and  Rhecas,  two  men  of 
Laconia,  charioteers  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  Strab. 
11. — Justin.  42,  c.  3. 

Amphitea,  the  mother  of  /Egialeus  by  Cya- 
nippus,  and  of  three  daughters,  Argia,  Deipyle,  and 
/Egialea,  by  Adrastus  king  of  Argos.  She  was 

daughter  to  Pronax.  Apollod.  1. The  wife  cf 

Autolycus,  by  whom  she  had  Anticlea  the  wife  of 
Laertes.  Homer.  Od.  19,  v.  416. 

Amphitheatrum,  a large  round  or  oval 
building  at  Rome,  where  the  people  assembled  to 
see  the  combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild  beasts,  and 
other  exhibitions.  The  amphitheatres  of  Rome 
were  generally  built  with  wood.  Statilius  Taurus 
was  the  first  who  made  one  with  stones,  under 
Augustus. 

AmphithSmis,  a Theban  general,  who  in- 
volved the  Lacedaemonians  into  a war  with  his 
country.  Pint,  in  Lys. — Paus.  3,  c.  9. 

Amphithoe  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Amphltrlte,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
married  Neptune,  though  she  had  made  a vow  of 
perpetual  celibacy.  She  had  by  him  Triton,  one  of 
the  sea  deities.  She  had  a statue  at  Corinth  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune.  She  is  sometimes  called  Sala- 
tia,  and  is  often  taken  for  the  sea  itself.  Parra  de 
L.  L.  4. — Hesiod.  Theog.  930. — Apollod.  3. — Clan- 
dian  de  Rapt.  Pros.  1,  v.  104. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  14. 
One  of  the  Nereides. 

Amphitryon,  a Theban  prince,  son  of  Alcaeus 
and  Hipponome.  His  sister  Anaxo  had  married 
Electryon  king  of  Mycenae,  whose  sons  were  killed 
in  a battle  by  the  Telcboans.  Electryon  promised 
his  crown  and  daughter  Alcmena  to  him  who  could 
revenge  the  death  of  his  sons  upon  the  Teleboans; 
and  Amphitryon  offered  himself  and  was  received, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  approach  Alcmena 
before  he  had  obtained  a victory  Jupiter,  who 
was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Alcmena,  bor- 
rowed the  features  of  Amphitryon  when  he  was 
gone  to  the  war,  and  introduced  himself  to  Elec- 
tion's daughter  as  her  husband  returned  victori- 
ous^ Alcmena  became  pregnant  of  Hercules  by 
Jupiter,  and  of  Iphiclus  by  Amphitryon,  after  his 
return.  Vid.  Alcmena.  When  Amphitryon  returned 
from  the  war,  he  brought  back  to  Electryon  the 
herds  which  the  Teleboans  had  taken  from  him. 
One  of  the  cows  having  strayed  from  the  rest, 
Amphitryon,  to  bring  them  together,  threw  a stick, 
which  struck  the  horns  of  the  cow,  and  rebounded 
with  such  violence  upon  Electryon,  that  he  died  on 
the  spot.  After  this  accidental  murder,  Sthcnelus, 
Election’s  brother,  seized  the  kingdom  of  Mycenm, 
and  obliged  Amphitryon  to  leave  Argolis,  and  retire 
to  Thebes  with  Alcmena.  Creon  king  of  Thebes 
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•rifled  him  of  the  murder.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4.— 
■rg.  PEu.  8,  v.  213. — Propert.  4,  el.  10,  v.  1. — 
esiod.  in.  Scut.  H ere ul. — Hygin  .fab.  29. — Pans. 


AmphitryoniSdes.  a surname  of  Hercules, 
the  supposed  son  of  Amphitryon.  Virg  PEn.  8, 
103. 

ArnpViitns.  a priest  of  Ceres,  at  the  court  of 
:pheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5.  Jab.  5. 

AmphotSrus,  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
et  in  the  Hellespont  by  Alexander.  Curt.  3.  c.  1. 
— A son  of  Alcmmon. 

Amphrysus,  a river  of  Thessaly,  near  which 
iollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the  flocks 
king  Adraetus.  From  this  circumstance  the  god 
s been  called  Amphryssius,  and  his  priestess 
upkryssia.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  580. — Lucan.  6,  v. 

7 — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  2.  PE n.  6,  v.  398. A river 

Phrygia,  whose  waters  rendered  women  liable  to 
rrenness.  Plitt.  32,  c.  2. 

Ampia  Labiena  lex  was  enacted  by  T. 
npius  and  A.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
L'.C.  693.  It  gave  Pompcy  the  Great  the  privi- 
»e  of  appearing  in  triumphal  robes  and  with  a 
Iden  crown  at  the  Circensian  games,  and  with  a 
artexta  and  golden  crown  at  theatrical  plays. 
Ampracia.  V id.  Ambracia. 

Ampysides,  a patronymic  of  Mopsus  son  of 
npyx.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  316. 

Arnpyx,  a son  of  Pelias.  Pans.  7,  c.  18. A 

in  mentioned  by  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  184. The 

her  of  Mopsus.  Orph.  in  Argon. — Pans.  5, 
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Amsactus,  a lake  in  the  country  of  the  Hir- 
ii,  at  the  east  of  Capua,  whose  waters  are  so  sul- 
urcous  that  they  infect  and  destroy  whatever 
tmals  come  near  the  place.  It  was  through  this 
ice  that  Virgil  made  the  fury  Alecto  descend  into 
II,  after  her  visit  to  the  upper  regions.  Virg. 
n.  7,  v.  565. — Cic.  de  Div . 1,  c.  36. 

Amulius,  king  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Procas  and 
ungest  brother  to  Numitor.  The  crown  belonged 
Numitor  by  right  of  birth ; but  Amulius  dis- 
ssessed  him  of  it,  and  even  put  to  death  his  son 
usus,  and  consecrated  his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia 
the  service  of  Vesta,  to  prevent  her  ever  becom- 
a mother.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  precau- 
is,  Rhea  became  pregnant  by  the  god  Mars,  and 
night  forth  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus.  Amu- 
S who  was  informed  of  this,  ordered  the  mother 
be  buried  alive  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta, 
ich  enjoined  perpetual  chastity,  and  the  two 
ldren  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  They  were 
ividentially  saved  by  some  shepherds,  or,  as 
ier*  byashe-wolf;  and  when  they  had  at- 
ned  the  years  of  manhood,  they  put  to  death  the 
lrper,  A mulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
md father  Ovid.  Past.  3,  v.  67. — Liv.  1,  c.  3 & 

» , V*  Roi;lul—Fl°r.  1,  c.  1 .—Dionvs.  Hal. 

celebrated  painter.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

AjnJfci  Portus,  a place  in  Pontus,  famous  for 
death  of  Amycus  king  of  the  Hebryces.  His 
ib  was  covered  with  laurels,  whose  boughs,  as  is 
orted,  when  carried  on  board  a ship,  caused  un- 
nmon  dissensions  among  the  sailors.  Plin.  s 
J2. — Arrian.  " 

Vmjrcla,  a daughter  of  Niobe,  who,  with  her 
er  Melibcca,  was  spared  by  Diana,  when  her 
ther  boasted  herself  greater  than  Diana.  Pans. 

Homer  says  that  all  the  daughters 

Y^ed.  II  24.  Vid.  Niobe. The  nurse  of 

:i  mades. 

Amyclae,  a town  of  Italy  between  Caieta  and 


Tarracina,  built  by  the  companions  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  inhabitants  were  strict  followers  of 
the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  and  therefore  abstained 
from  flesh.  They  were  killed  by  serpents,  which 
they  thought  impious  to  destroy,  though  in  their 
own  defence.  Plin.  8,  c.  29.  Once  a report  pre- 
vailed in  Amyclte  that  the  enemies  were  coming  to 
storm  it ; upon  which  the  inhabitants  made  a law 
that  forbade  such  a report  to  be  credited,  and  when 
the  enemy  really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned  it,  or 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  town  was 
easily  taken.  From  this  circumstance  the  epithet 
of  tacitce  has  been  given  to  Amyclae.  Virg.  PE  it. 
10.  v.  564. — Sil.  8,  v.  529. A city  of  Pelopon- 

nesus, built  by  Amyclas.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
born  there.  The  country  was  famous  for  dogs. 
Apollo,  called  Amyclaeus,  had  a rich  and  magnifi- 
cent temple  there,  surrounded  with  delightful 
groves.  Pans.  3,  c.  18. — Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  223. — • 
Strab.  8. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  345. — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am. 
a.  v.  5. 

Amyclaeus,  a statuary.  Pans.  10,  c.  13. 

A surname  of  Apollo. 

Amyclas,  son  of  Lacedaemon  and  Sparta, 
built  the  city  of  Amyclae.  His  sister  Eurydice 
married  Acrisius  king  of  Argos,  by  whom  she  had 

Danae.  Pans.  3,  c.  1.  1.  7,  c.  18. The  master 

of  a ship  in  which  Caesar  embarked  in  disguise. 
When  Amyclas  wished  to  put  back  to  avoid  a 
violent  storm,  Caesar,  unveiling  his  head,  discovered 
himself,  and  bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage, 
exclaimed,  Ccesarem  vekis,  Ceesarisque  fortunam. 
Lucan.  5,  v.  520. 

Amycus,  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  or  Bithynis, 
according  to  others,  was  king  of  the  Bebryces. 
He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  management  of 
the  cestus,  and  he  challenged  all  strangers  to  a 
trial  of  strength.  When  the  Argonauts,  in  their 
expedition,  stopped  on  his  coasts,  he  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  Pollux  accepted  his  chal- 
lenge, and  killed  him  when  he  attempted  to  over- 
come him  by  fraud.  Apollon.  2.  A rgon. — Theocrit. 

Id.  22. — Apollon.  1,  c.  9. One  of  the  companions 

of  .Eneas,  who  almost  perished  in  a storm  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  He  was  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 

PEn.  1,  v.  225.  1.  9,  v.  772. Another,  likewise 

killed  by  Turnus.  lb.  12,  v.  509. A son  of  Ixion 

and  the  cloud. — Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  245. 

Amydon,  a city  of  Paeonia  in  Macedonia, 
which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Priam  during  the  Trojan 
war.  Homer.  11.  2. 

Amymone,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Europa, 
married  Enceladus  son  of  Egyptus,  whom  she 
murdered  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials.  She 
wounded  a satyr  with  an  arrow  which  she  had 
aimed  at  a stag.  The  satyr  pursued  her,  and  even 
offered  her  violence,  but  Neptune  delivered  her. 
It  was  said  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  50 
sisters  who  was  not  condemned  to  fill  a leaky  tub 
with  water  in  hell,  because  she  had  been  continu- 
ally employed,  by  order  of  her  father,  in  supplying 
the  city  of  Argos  with  water  in  a great  drought. 
Neptune  saw  her  in  this  employment,  and  was 
enamoured  of  her.  He  carried  her  away,  and  in 
the  place  where  she  stood,  he  raised  a fountain  hy 
striking  a rock  The  fountain  has  been  called 
Amymone.  She  had  Naupiius  by  Neptune.  Pro- 
pert.  2,  el.  26.  v.  46. — Apollod.  2. — Strab.  8.— 
Pans.  2,  c.  37. — Ovid.  Amor.  1,  v.  515. — II y gin. 

fab.  169. A fountain  and  rivulet  of  Peloponnesus, 

flowing  through  Argolis  into  the  lake  of  Lerna. 
Ovid.  Met.  a,  v.  240. 

Amyntas  I.,  wa*  king  of  Macedonia  nftei'hi* 
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father  Alcetas.  His  son  Alexander  murdered  the 
ambassadors  of  Megabyzus,  for  their  wanton  and 
insolent  behaviour  to  the  ladies  of  his  father’s  court. 
Bubares,  a Persian  general,  was  sent  with  an  army 
to  revenge  the  death  of  the  ambassadors ; but 
instead  of  making  war,  he  married  the  king’s  daugh- 
ter, and  defended  his  possessions.  Justin.  7,  c.  3. 

— Herodot.  5,  7,  & 8. The  second  of  that  name 

was  son  of  Menelaus,  and  king  of  Macedonia  after 
his  murder  of  Pausanias.  He  was  expelled  by  the 
Illyrians,  and  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and 
Spartans.  He  made  war  against  the  Illyrians  and 
Olynthians,  and  lived  to  a great  age.  His  wife 
Eurydice  conspired  against  his  life  ; but  her  snares 
were  seasonably  discovered  by  one  of  his  daughters 
by  a former  wife.  He  had  Alexander,  Perdiccas, 
and  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great’s  father,  by  his 
first  wife ; and  by  the  other  he  had  Archelaus, 
Aridaeus,  and  Menelaus.  He  reigned  24  years; 
and  soon  after  his  death  his  son  Philip  murdered 
all  his  brothers,  and  ascended  the  throne. — Justin.  7, 
c.  4 & 9. — Diod.  14,  &c. — C.  Nep.  Pint,  in  Pe- 

lopid. There  is  another  king  of  Macedonia  of 

the  same  name,  but  of  his  life  few  particulars  are 

recorded  in  history. A man  who  succeeded 

Dejotarus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallograecia.  After 
his  death  it  became  a Roman  province  under 

Augustus.  Strab.  12. One  of  Alexander’s 

officers. Another  officer  who  deserted  to  Darius, 

and  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize  Egypt. 
Curt.  3,  c.  9. A son  of  Antiochus,  who  with- 

drew himself  from  Macedonia,  because  he  hated 

Alexander. An  officer  in  Alexander’s  cavalry. 

He  had  two  brothers,  called  Simias  and  Polemon. 
He  was  accused  of  a conspiracy  against  the  king, 
on  account  of  his  great  intimacy  with  Philotas,  and 

acquitted.  Curt.  4,  c.  15.  1.  6,  c.  9.  1.  8,  c.  12. 

A shepherd’s  name  in  Virgil’s  Eclog. A Greek 

writer  who  composed  several  works  quoted  by 
Athenteus,  10  & 12. 

Amyntianus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of 
Antoninus,  who  wrote  a treatise  in  commendation 
of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

Amyntor,  a king  of  Argos,  son  of  Phrastor. 
He  deprived  his  son  Phoenix  of  his  eyes,  to  punish 
him  for  the  violence  which  he  had  offered  to  Clytia 
his  concubine.  Hygin.  fab.  173. — Ovid.  Met.  8, 

v.  307. — Apollod.  3. — Homer.  II.  9. A general 

of  the  Dolopes.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  364. A son 

of  zEgyptus,  killed  by  Damone  the  first  night  of 
his  marriage.  Hygin.  fab.  170. 

Amyris,  a man  of  Sybaris,  who  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  concerning  the  probable  duration 
of  his  country's  prosperity,  &c. 

Amyrlcus  Campus,  a plain  of  Thessaly. 
Polyb.  3. 

Amyrius,  a king  by  whom  Cyrus  was  killed 
in  a battle.  Ciesias. 

Amyrus,  a town  of  Thessaly. A river  men- 

tioned by  Val.  Flacc.  2,  v.  11. 

Amystis,  a river  of  India  falling  into  the 
Ganges.  Arrian,  in  Indie. 

Amythaon,  a. son  of  Cretheus  king  of  Iolchos, 
by  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom  he  had 
Bias  and  Melampus.  After  his  father’s  death,  he 
established  himself  in  Messenia  with  his  brother 
Neleus,  and  re-established  or  regulated  the  Olympic 
games.  Melampus  is  called  Amythaonins , from 
his  father  Amythaon.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  550. — Diod.  4. 

— Apollod.  Homer.  Od.  xi. A son  of  Hip- 

pasus,  who  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
was  killed  by  Lycomodes. 

Amytifli  ft  daughter  of  Autytitfuni  whom  Cyrui 


married.  Ctesias. A daughter  of  Xerxes,  who* 

married  Megabyzus,  and  disgraced  herself  by  her! 
debaucheries. 

AnScesr  or  Anactes,  a name  given  to  Castor* 
and  Pollux  among  the  Athenians.  Their  festivals! 
were  called  Anaceia.  Pint,  in  Thes. — Cic.  N.  D.  3, 
c.  21. 

Anacharsis  a Scythian  philosopher,  592  B.C.. 
who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  temperance,  ancf 
extensive  knowledge,  has  been  called  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men.  Like  his  countrymen,  he  made 
use  of  a cart  instead  of  a house.  He  was  wont  to* 
compare  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  can  stop  only* 
small  flies,  and  are  unable  to  resist  the  superior: 
force  of  large  insects.  When  he  returned  ta 
Scythia  from  Athens,  where  he  had  spent  some 
time  in  study,  and  in  the  friendship  of  Solon,  ha 
attempted  to  introduce  there  the  laws  of  the  Athe- 
nians, which  so  irritated  his  brother,  who  was  then 
on  the  throne,  that  he  killed  him  with  an  arrow. 
Anacharsis  has  rendered  himself  famous  among  the 
ancients  by  his  writings,  and  his  poems  on  war,  the 
laws  of  Scythia,  &c.  Two  of  his  letters  to  Croesus 
and  Hanno  are  still  extant.  Later  authors  have 
attributed  to  him  the  invention  of  tinder,  of  anchors, 
and  of  the  potter’s  wheel.  The  name  of  Ana- 
charsis is  become  very  familiar  to  modem  ears,  by 
that  elegant,  valuable,  and  truly  classical  work  ol 
Barthelemi,  called  the  travels  of  Anacharsis.  He- 
rodot. 4,  c.  56,  47,  & 48. — Pint,  in  Conviv. — Cic. 
Tusc.  5,  c.  32. — Strab.  7. 

Anacium,  a mountain  with  a temple  sacred  tc 
the  Anaces  in  Peloponnesus.  Poly  ten.  1,  c.  21. 

Anacreon,  a famous  lyric  poet  of  Teos  in 
Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates  and  Hippar- 
chus son  of  Pisistratus.  He  was  of  a lascivious 
and  intemperate  disposition,  much  given  to  drink 
ing,  and  deeply  enamoured  of  a youth  calleci 
Bathyllus.  His  odes  are  still  extant,  and  the  un 
common  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  poetry  have 
been  the  admiration  of  every  age  and  country.  He 
lived  to  his  85th  year,  and,  after  every  excess  or 
pleasure  and  debauchery,  choked  himself  with  s 
grape  stone  and  expired.  Plato  says  that  he  wax 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  tha. 
Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  was  one  of  his 
progenitors.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the  citade: 
of  Athens,  representing  him  as  an_  old  drunken 
man,  singing,  with  every  mark  of  dissipation  ana 
intemperance.  Anacreon  flourished  532  B.C.  All 
that  he  wrote  is  not  extant ; his  odes  were  firs; 
published  by  H.  Stephens,  with  an  elegant  trans; 
lation.  The  best  editions  of  Anacreon  are  that  01 
Maittaire,  4to,  London,  1725,  of  which  only  xoa 
copies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct  one  o 
Barnes,  i2mo,  Cantab.  1721,  to  which  may  b« 
added  that  of  Brunck,  i2mo,  Argentor.  177SI 
Pans.  1,  c.  2,  25. — Strab.  14. — /Elian.  V.  H. 
c.  4. — Cic.  in  Tusc.  4,  c.  33. — Herat,  epod.  14J 
v.  20. — Plin.  7,  c.  7. — Herodot.  3,  c.  121. 

Anactoria  and  Anactorium,  a town  o 
Epirus,  in  a peninsula  towards  the  gulf  of  Ann 
bracia.  It  was  founded  by  a Corinthian  colony 
and  was  the  cause  of  many  quarrels  between  th> 
Corcyreans  and  Corinthians.  Augustus  carried  th« 
inhabitants  to  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  after  the  battU 
of  Actium.  Strab.  10. — Thucyd.  1,  c.  55 .—Plin.  4) 
c.  1.  1.  5,  c.  29. An  ancient  name  of  Miletus. 

AnactSrie,  a woman  of  Lesbos,  wantonly 
loved  by  Sappho.  Ovid.  Her.  15,  v.  17. 

Anadyomfine,  a valuable  painting  of  Venus 
represented  as  rising  from  the  sea,  by  Apelles 
AunuRtue  bought  it  and  placed  it  In  the  temple  et 
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J.  Caesar.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  a little  defaced, 
and  there  were  found  no  painters  in  Rome  able  to 
repair  it.  Plirt.  35,  c.  10. 

Anag-nia,  now  Anagni,  a city  of  the  Hernici 
in  Latium,  where  Antony  struck  a medal  when  he 
divorced  Octavia  and  married  Cleopatra.  Virg. 
/Pin.  7,  v.  684. — Strab.  5. — I tab.  8,  v.  392. 

Anagogia,  a festival,  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Eryx  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venus.  Allian. 
V.  H.  1,  c.  15.  H.  A.  4,  c.  2. 

Anag-yrontum,  a small  village  of  Attica. 
Herodot. 

Analtis,  a goddess  of  Armenia.  The  virgins 
who  were  consecrated  to  her  service,  esteemed 
themselves  more  dignified  by  public  prostitution. 
The  festivals  of  the  deity  were  called  Sacarum 
Festa  ; and  when  they  were  celebrated  both  sexes 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  inebriated  themselves 
to  such  a degree,  that  the  whole  was  concluded  by 
a scene  of  the  greatest  lasciviousness  and  intemper- 
ance. They  were  first  instituted  by  Cyrus,  when 
he  marched  against  the  Sacx,  and  covered  tables 
with  the  most  exquisite  dainties,  that  he  might 
detain  the  enemy  by  the  novelty  and  sweetness  of 
food  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  thus 
easily  destroy  them.  Strab. Diana  is  also  wor- 

shipped under  this  name  by  the  Lydians.  Plm.  33, 

Ananias,  an  Iambic  poet.  A then. 

AnSphe,  an  island  that  rose  out  of  the  Cretan 
sea,  and  received  this  name  from  the  Argonauts, 
who,  in  the  middle  of  a storm,  suddenly  saw  the 
new  moon.  Apollo  was  worshipped  there,  and 
called  A.'iaphatus.  Apollonius. 

Anaphlystus,  a small  villaj 
the  sea,  called  after  an  ancient  , 
name,  who  was  son  of  Trcezen.— 
near  Athens. 

Anapus,  a river  of  Epirus. 

Of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse.  Id.  6,  c.  96. 

Anartes,  a people  of  Lower  Pannonia. 
bell.  G.  6.  c.  25. 

Anas,  a river  of  Spain,  now  called  Guadiana. 
Strab  3. 

Anatsie.  one  of  the  Horaj.  Hygin./ab.  183. 

7 A mountain  near  the  Ganges,  where  Apollo 
ravished  a nymph  called  Anaxibia. 

Anauclildas,  a Samian  wrestler.  Paus.  5, 
c.  27, 

Anatirns,  a river  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of 
mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  lost  one  of  his  sandals. 

( allnn.  in  Dian. A river  of  Troas  near  Ida. 

Coluth. 


re  of  Attica  near 
aero  of  the  same 
— A small  village 

Thucyd.  2,  c.  82. 


Cces. 


Anausis,  one  of  Medea’s  suitors,  killed  by 
Styrus.  Val.  Place.  6,  v.  43. 

Anax,  a son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  father  to 
AstenuSj  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  called 
Anactona.  Paus.  1,  c.  36.  1.  7,  c.  2. 

Anaxagfiras,  succeeded  his  father  Mega- 
penthes  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  shared  the 
sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampus,  who 

had  cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  madness.  Paus.  2, 

cr,1“-  A Clazomenian  philosopher,  son  of  Hege- 
sibulus,  disciple  to  Anaximes  and  preceptor  to 
Socrates  and  Euripides.  He  disregarded  wealth 
and  honours,  to  indulge  his  fondness  for  meditation 
and  philosophy.  He  applied  himself  to  astronomy, 
was  acquainted  with  eclipses,  and  predicted  that 
one  day  a stone. would  fall  from  the  sun,  which  it  is 
said  really  fell  into  the  river  /Egos.  Anaxagoras 
travelled  into  Egypt  for  improvement,  and  used  to 
lay  that  he  preferred  a grain  of  wisdom  to  heaps  of 
*oltf.  Parish*  wm  In  th«  number  of  hit  puplli, 


and  often  consulted  him  in  matters  of  state  ; and 
once  dissuaded  him  from  starving  himself  to  death. 
The  ideas  of  Anaxagoras  concerning  the  heavens 
were  wild  and  extravagant.  He  supposed  that  the 
sun  was  inflammable  matter,  about  the  bigness  of 
Peloponnesus ; and  that  the  moon  was  inhabited. 
The  heavens  he  believed  to  be  of  stone,  and  the 
earth  of  similar  materials.  He  was  accused  of 
impiety  and  condemned  to  die;  but  he  ridiculed 
the  sentence,  and  said  it  had  long  been  pronounced 
upon  him  by  nature.  Being  asked  whether  his 
body  should  be  carried  into  his  own  country,  he 
answered,  no,  as  the  road  that  led  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  was  as  long  from  one  place  as 
the  other.  His  scholar  Pericles  pleaded  eloquently 
and  successfully  for  him,  and  the  sentence  01  death 
was  exchanged  for  banishment.  In  prison,  the 
philosopher  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  square  th4 
circle,  or  determine  exactly  the  proportion  of  its 
diameter  to  the  circumference.  When  the  people  of 
Lampsacus  asked  him  before  his  death  whether  he 
wished  anything  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of 
him,  “Yes,”  said  he,  “let  the  boys  be  allowed  to 
play  on  the  anniversary  of  my  death.”  This  was 
carefully  observed,  and  that  time,  dedicated  to 
relaxation,  was  called  Aiuixagoreia.  He  died  at 
Lampsacus  in  his  72nd  year,  428  B.C.  His  writings 
were  not  much  esteemed  by  his  pupil  Socrates. 
Diog.  in  Vitd. — Plut.  in  Nicict  Pericl. — Cic. 

Acad.  Q.  4,  c.  23.  Tusc.  1,  c.  43. A statuary  of 

ZEgina.  Paus.  5,  c.  23. A grammarian,  disciple 

to  Zenodotus  Diog. An  orator,  disciple  to 

Socrates.  Diog. A son  of  Echeanox,  who,  with 

his  brothers  Codrus  and  Diodorus,  destroyed 
Hegesias  tyrant  of  Ephesus.' 

Anaxander,  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclidae, 
was  son  of  Eurycrates  and  king  of  Sparta.  .The 
second  Messenian  war  began  in  nis  reign,  in  which 
Aristomenes  so  egregiously  signalized  himself.  His 
son  was  called  Eurycrates.  Herodot.  2,  c.  204. — 
Plut  in  Apoph.- — Paus.  3,  c.  3.  1.  4,  c.  15  & 16. 
A general  of  Megalopolis,  taken  by  the  The- 
bans. 

Anaxandl'Ides,  son  of  Leon  and  lather  to 
Cleomenes  I.  and  Leonidas,  was  king  of  Sparta. 
By  the  order  of  the  Ephori,  he  divorced  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  extremely  fond,  on  account  of  tier 
barrenness ; and  he  was  the  first  Lacedaemonian 
who  had  two  wives.  Herodot.  1,  5,  & 7. — Plut.  in 

Apoph.  1. — Paus.  3,  c.  3,  &c.' A son  of  Theo- 

pompus. . Herodot.  8,  c.  131. A comic  poet  of 

Rhodes  in  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  He 
was  the  first  poet  who  introduced  intrigues  and 
rapes  upon  the  stage.  He  was  of  such  a passionate 
disposition,  that  he  tore  to  pieces  all  his  composi- 
tions which  met  with  no  success.  He  composed 
about  100  plays,  of  which  10  obtained  the  prize. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain  in  Athen.xus. 
He  was  starved  to  death  by  order  of  the  Athenians, 
for  satirizing  their  government.  Aristot.  3,  Rhet. 

An.axarch.us,  a philosopher  of  Abdera,  one 
of  the  followers  of  Democritus,  and  the  friend  of 
Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had  been  wounded 
in  a battle,  the  philosopher  pointed  to  the  place, 
adding,  “ That  is  human  blood,  and  not  the  blood 
of.  a god.”  The  freedom  of  Anaxarchus  offended 
Nicocreon,  and  after  Alexander’s  death,  the  tyrant, 
in  revenge,  seized  the  philosopher,  and  pounded  him 
in  a stone  mortar  with  iron  hammers.  He  bore 
this  with  much  resignation,  and  exclaimed,  “ Pound 
the  body  of  Anaxarchus.  for  thou  dost  not  pound 
his  soul.  Upon  this  Nicocreon  threatened  to  cut 
his  tengua,  and  Anaxarchus  bit  it  off  with  hit 
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teeth,  and  spit  it  out  into  the  tyrant’s  face.  Ovid, 
in  I Ik  v.  571. — Pint  in  Symp.  7. — Diog.  in  Pi/d 

— Cic.  hi  Titsc.  2,  c.  23 A Theban  general. 

TJvucyd.  8,  c.  100. 

AnaxarSte,  a girl  of  Salamis,  who  so  arro- 
gantly despised  the  addresses  of  Iphis,  a youth  of 
ignoble  birth,  that  the  lover  hung  himself  at  her 
door.  She  saw  this  sad  spectacle  without  emotion 
or  pity,  and  was  changed  into  a stone.  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  748. 

Anaxenor,  a musician,  whom  M.  Antony 
greatly  honoured,  and  presented  with  the  tribute  of 
four  cities.  Strab.  14. 

Anaxias,  a Theban  general.  Pans.  2,  c.  22. 

Anaxibia,  a sister  of  Agamemnon,  mother  of 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Nestor.  Pans.  2. 
c.  29. A daughter  of  Bias,  brother  to  the  phy- 

sician Melampus.  She  married  Pelias  king  of 
Iolchos,  by  whom  she  had  Acastus  and  four 
daughters — Pisidice,  Pelopea,  Hippothoe,  and  Al- 

ceste.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. She  is  called  daughter 

of  Dymas  by  Hy gin.  jab.  14.  _ 

AnaxicrStes,  an  Athenian  archon.  Pans.  10, 
c.  23. 

Anaxid&nms,  succeeded  his  father  Zeuxi- 
damus  on  the  throne  of  Sparta.  Pans.  3,  c.  7.  1.  4, 
c.  15. 

Anaxilas  and  Anaxllaus,  a Messentan, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zancle,  and  was  so 
mild  and  popular  during  his  reign,  that  when  he 
died,  476  B.C.,  he  left  his  infant  sons  to  the  care  of 
one  of  his  servants,  and  the  citizens  chose  rather  to 
obey  a slave  than  revolt  from  their  benevolent 
sovereign’s  children.  Justin.  3,  c.  2. — Pans.  4, 
c.  23.  1.  s,  c.  27. — Thucyd.  6,  c.  5. — Herodot.  6, 
c.  23.  1.  7,  c.  167. A magician  of  Larissa,  ban- 
ished from  Italy  by  Augustus. A Pythagorean 

philosopher. A physician.  Plin.  19,  c.  1. 

An  historian,  who  began  his  history  with  bitter  in- 
vectives against  former  writers.  Dionys.  Hal. 

A Lacedtemonian.  Pint.  Alcib. A comic  writer, 

about  the  100th  Olympiad. 

AnaxiHdes,  wrote  some  treatises  concerning 

Ehilosophers,  and  mentioned  that  Plato’s  mother 
ecame  pregnant  by  a phantom  of  the  god  Apollo, 
from  which  circumstance  her  son  was  called  the 
prince  of  wisdom.  Diog.  in  Pint. 

Anaximander,  a Milesian  philosopher,  the 
companion  and  disciple  of  Thales.  He  was  the 
first  who  constructed  spheres,  asserted  that  the 
earth  was  of  a cylindrical  form,  and  taught  that 
men  were  bom  of  earth  and  water  mixed  together, 
and  heated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  ; that  the  earth 
moved,  and  that  the  moon  received  light  from  the 
sun,  which  he  considered  as  a circle  of  fire  like  a 
wheel,  about  28  times  bigger  than  the  earth.  He 
made  the  first  geographical  maps  and  sun-dials. 
He  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  547.  Cic. 
Acad.  Qtuest.  4,  c.  37. — Diog.  in  Vit.-JPlin.  2, 
c.  70. — Pint.  Ph.  He  had  a son  who  bore  his 
name.  Strab.  1. 

Anaximenes,  a philosopher,  son  of  Erasis- 
tratus  and  disciple  of  Anaximander,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  school.  He  said  that  the  air  was  the 
cause  of  every  created  being,  and  a self-existent 
divinity,  and  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
had  been  made  from  the  earth.  He  considered  the 
earth  as  a plain,  and  the  heavens  as  a solid  concave 
figure,  on  which  the  stars  were  fixed  like  nails,  an 
opinion  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  from  which 
originated  the  proverb,  rt  ei  oupavos  e/i7r«ro<.  if  the 
heavens  should  Jail?  to  which  Horace  has  alluded, 
3 Od.  3,  v.  7.  He  died  504  years  B.C.  Cic.  Acad. 


Quirst.  4,c.  37  de Nat  D.  i,c.  10. — Piut.Ph. — Pint 

2,  c.  76. A native  of  Lampsacus.  son  of  Aristocles. 

He  was  oupil  to  Diogenes  the  cynic,  and  preceptoi 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  of  whose  life,  and  that  ot 
Philip,  he  wrote  the  history.  When  Alexander,  in 
a fit  of  anger,  threatened  to  put  to  death  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Lampsacus,  because  they  had  main- 
tained a long  siege  against  him,  Anaximenes  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  appease  the  king,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  swore  he  would  not  grant 
the  favour  he  was  going  to  ask.  Upon  this,  Anaxi- 
menes begged  the  king  to  destroy  the  city  and  en- 
slave the  inhabitants,  and  by  this  artful  request  the 
city  of  Lampsacus  was  saved  from  destruction. 
Besides  the  life  of  Philip  and  his  son,  he  wrote  a 
history  of  Greece,  in  12  books,  all  now  lost.  His 
nephew  bore  the  same  name,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  ancient  paintings.  Pans.  6,  c.  18. — Val.  Max.  7, 
c.  3. — Diog.  in  Vit. 

Anaxipblis,  a comic  poet  of  Thasos.  Plin. 
14,  c.  14. A writer  on  agriculture,  likewise  of 

Thasos. 

Anaxippus,  a comic  writer  in  the  age  of 
Demetrius.  He  used  to  say,  that  philosophers  were 
wise  only  in  their  speeches,  but  fools  in  their  actions. 
At  hen. 

Anaxi.rrh.oe,  a daughter  o't  Coronus,  who 
married  Epeus.  Pans.  5,  c.  1. 

Anaxis,  a Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote  a his- 
tory down  to  the  age  of  Philip  son  of  Amyntus 
Diod.  25. A son  of  Castor  and  Hilaira. 

Anaxo,  a virgin  of  Troezene  carried  away  bj 

Theseus.  Pint,  in  Thes. A daughter  of  Alceus, 

mother  of  Alcmene  by  ETectryon. 

Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Antinoe,  was 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  in  which  he  perished. 

Hygin.  fab.  173  & 248. — Ovid.  Met.  8. The  son 

of  Neptune  and  Astypalaea.  He  went  with  the 
Argonauts,  and  succeeded  Tiphis  as  pilot  of  the 
ship  Argo.  He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he  married 
Sarnia  daughter  of  the  Maeander,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons,  Perilas,  Enudus,  Samus,  Alithersus,  and 
one  daughter  called  Parthenope.  Orpheus  Argon. 
He  was  once  told  by  one  of  his  servants,  whom  he 
pressed  with  hard  labour  in  his  vineyard,  that  he 
never  would  taste  of  the  produce  of  his  vines.  He 
had  already  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  called  the 
prophet  to  convince  him  of  his  falsehood ; when  the 
servant,  yet  firm  in  his  prediction,  uttered  this  well- 
known  proverb : 

rioXXa  peTafv  ne\et  kv\iko r xai  %et\eot  aicpov. 

Malta  cadunt  inter  calictm  supremaque  labra. 

At  that  very  moment  Ancrnus  was  told  that  a wild 
boar  had  entered  his  vineyard ; upon  which  he 
threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  drive  away  the 
wild  beast.  He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

Ancalltes,  a people  of  Britain  near  the  Trino- 
bantes.  Cus.  bell.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

Ancarius,  a god  of  the  Jews.  Vid.  Anchialus. 

Ancliaria,  a family  of  Rome. The  name  of 

Octavia’s  mother.  Pint,  in  Anton. 

_ Ancliarius,  a noble  Roman  killed  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Marius  during  the  civil  wars  with  Sylla. 
Pint,  in  Mario. 

AnchemSlus,  son  of  Rhcctus  king  of  the  Mar- 
rubii  in  Italy,  ravished  his  mother-in-law  Casperia, 
for  which  he  was  expelled  by  his  father.  He  lied 
to  Turnus,  and  was  killed  by  Pallas  son  of  Evander, 
in  the  wars  of  ./Eneas  against  the  Latins.  Virg. 
s£n.  10.  v.  389. 

A_n.cnesi.tes,  a wind  which  blows  from  Achisa, 
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i harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  1. 

Dionys.  Hut. 

Anchesmus,  a mountain  of  Attica,  where  Ju- 
)iter  A nchesmius  had  a statue. 

Anchi&le  and  Anchiala,  a city  on  the  sea 
oast  of  Cilicia.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of 
Assyria,  built  it,  with  Tarsus  in  its  ncighbour- 
,ood,  in  one  day.  Strab.  14. — Plin.  5,  c.  27.  The 
ounder  was  buried  there,  and  had  a statue,  under 
/hich  was  a famous  inscription  in  the  Syrian  lan- 
•uage,  denoting  the  great  intemperance  and  dissi- 
■ation  which  distinguished  all  his  life.  There  was 
. city  of  the  same  name  in  Thrace,  called  by  Ovid 
he  city  of  Apollo.  There  was  another  in  Epirus. 
h'id.  Prist.  1,  tl.  xo,  v.  36. — Plin.  4,  c.  it. — Mela, 
, c.  2. 

Anchi&lus,  a famous  astrologer. A great 

/arrior,  father  of  Mentes. One  of  the  Phteacians. 

lamer.  Od. A god  of  the  Jews,  as  some  suppose, 

1 Martial s epigrams,  n,  ep.  95. 

Anchimolius,  a Spartan  general  sent  against 
he  Pisistratidae,  and  killed  in  the  expedition. 

ierotiot.  5,  c.  63. A son  of  Rhcetus.  V id. 

Uicbemolus. 

Anchinoe,  a daughter  of  Nilus  and  wife  of 
Jelus.  A polled.  2,  c.  1. 

Anchion.  Vid.  Chion. 

Anchlse,  a city  of  Italy.  Dionys.  Hal. 
Anchises,  a son  of  Capys  by  'Themis  daughter 
f Ilus.  He  was  of  such  a beautiful  complexion, 
*at  Venus  came  down  from  heaven  on  mount  Ida, 

1 the  form  of  a nymph,  to  enjoy  his  company.  The 
addess  became  pregnant,  and  forbade  Anchises 
fsr  to  mention  the  favours  he  had  received,  on 
tin  of  being  struck  with  thunder.  The  child  which 
enus  brought  forth  was  called  ./Eneas ; he  was 
lucated  as  soon  as  born  by  the  nymphs  of  Ida, 
id,  when  of  a proper  age,  was  entrusted  to  the 
ire  of  Chiron  the  centaur.  When  Troy  was  taken, 
nchises  was  become  so  infirm  that  /Eneas,  to  whom 
le  Greeks  permitted  to  take  away  whatever  he 
.teemed  most,  carried  him  through  the  flames  upon 
is  shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  He  accom- 
inied  his  son  in  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and  died 
1 Sicily,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
jried  on  mount  Eryx  by  /Eneas  and  Acestes  king 
the  country,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  death  was 
terwards  celebrated  by  his  son  and  the  Trojans 
; his  tomb.  Some  authors  have  maintained  that 
nchises  had  forgot  the  injunctions  of  Venus,  and 
lasted  at  a feast  that  he  enjoyed  her  favours  on 
ount  Ida,  upon  which  he  was  killed  with  thunder. 
t"CjS  Sa^  wounds  he  received  from  the 

under  were  not  mortal,  and  that  they  only  weak- 
icd  and  disfigured  his  body.  Virgil,  in  the  sixth 
>okof  the  /Eneid,  introduces  him  in  the  Elysian 
" 1 fating  *°  son  the  fates  that  were  to 

tend  him,  and  the  fortune  of  his  descendants  the 
omans.  Put.  /Eneas.  Virg.  Ain.  1,  2,  &c.—My- 

V'  254;126°-  *70 .—Hesiod.  -Z  heng,  v.  1010. 
Apallod.  3 —Ovid.  Past.  4.  v.  34.  —Homer.  U. 

, «c  Hymn,  in  Vener.—Xenoph.  Cyneg.  c.  1.— 
umys  Hal  1 de  Anti,/.  Rom.—Pausanias,  8, 
12,  says  that  Anchises  was  buried  on  a mountain 
Arcadia,  which,  from  him,  has  been  called  An- 

,1*,a- An  Athenian  archon  Dionys.  Hal.  8. 

Anchlsia.,  a mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the  bottom 
which  was  a monument  of  Anchises.  P’aus  8 
12  & 13.  ’ 

AnchisiAdes,  a patronymic  of  /Eneas,  as 
;mg  the  son  of  Anchises.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  348, 

Anchoe,  a place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ccphi- 


sus,  where  there  is  a lake  of  the  same  name. 
Strab. 

AnchSra,  a fortified  place  in  Galatia. 

Anchurus,  a son  of  Midas  king  of  Phrygia, 
who  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country 
when  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up  many 
buildings.  The  oracle  had  been  consulted,  and  gave 
for  answer,  that  the  gulf  would  never  close,  if  Midas 
did  not  throw  into  it  whatever  he  had  most  precious. 
Though  the  king  had  parted  with  many  things  of 
immense  value,  yet  the  gulf  continued  open,  till 
Anchurus,  thinking  himself  the  most  precious  of  his 
father’s  possessions,  took  a tender  leave  of  his  wife 
and  family,  and  leaped  into  the  earth,  which  closed 
immediately  over  his  head.  Midas  erected  there  an 
altar  of  stones  to  Jupiter,  and  that  altar  was  the 
first  object  which  he  turned  to  gold,  when  he  had 
received  his  fatal  gift  from  the  gods.  This  un- 
polished lump  of  gold  existed  still  in  the  age.  of 
Plutarch.  Plut.  in  Parall. 

Anclle  and  Ancyle,  a sacred  shield,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from  heaven 
in  the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the  Roman  people 
laboured  under  a pestilence.  Upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  shield  depended  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  therefore  Numa  ordered  11  of  the  same 
size  and  form  to  be  made,  that  if  ever  any  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  them  away,  the  plunderer  might 
find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  one.  They 
were  made  with  such  exactness,  that  the  king  pro- 
mised Veterius  Mamurius,  the  artist,  whatever 
reward  he  desired.  Vid.  Mamurius.  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of  priests 
was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety.  These 
priests  were  called  Salii,  and  were  12  in  number; 
they  carried,  every  year  on  the  1st  of  March,  the 
shields  in  a solemn  procession  round  the  walls  of 
Rome,  dancing  and  singing  praises  to  the  god  Mars. 
This  sacred  festival  continued  three  days,  during 
which  every  important  business  was  stopped.  It 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  be  married  on  those 
days,  or  to  undertake  any  exp/edition  ; and  Tacitus, 
in  1 Hist.,  has  attributed  the  unsuccessful  campaign 
of  the  emperor  Otho  against  Vitellius  to  his  leaving 
Rome  during  the  celebration  of  the  Ancyliorum 
festum.  These  two  verses  of  Ovid  explain  the 
origin  of  the  word  Ancyle,  which  is  applied  to  these 
shields : 

Idque  ancyle  vocat,  quod  ah  omni parte  recisum 
est, 

Quemque  notes  oculis , artgulus  omnis  abest. 

Fast.  3,  v.  377,  & c. 

Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  6. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Juv. 
2,  v 124. — Plut.  in  Num. — Virg.  Ain.  8,  v.  664. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

Ancon  and  Ancona,  a town  of  Picenum,  built 
by  the  Sicilians,  with  a harbour  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  or  elbow  (a^x"*')/  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  Near  this  place  is  the  famous  chapel  of 
Loretto,  supposed  by  monkish  historians  to  have 
been  brought  through  the  air  by  angels,  August  10, 
A.D.  1291,  from  Judam,  where  it  was  a cottage,  in- 
habited by  the  virgin  Mary  The  reputed  sanctity 
of  the  place  has  often  brought  100,000  pilgrims 
in  one  day  to  Loretto.  Plin.  3,  c.  13. — Lucan.  2, 
v.  202. — ltal.  8,  v.  437. 

Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
was  grandson  to  Numa  by  his  daughter.  He 
waged  a successful  war  against  the  Latins,  Veientes, 
Fidenates,  Volsci,  and  Sabines,  and  joined  mount 
Janiculum  to  the  city  by  a bridge,  and  inclosed 
mount  Martius  and  the  Aventine  within  the  walls 
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of  the  city.  He  extended  the  confines  of  the  Roman 
territories  to  the  sea,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  He  inherited  the 
valour  of  Romulus  with  the  moderation  of  Numa. 
He  died  B.C.  616,  after  a reign  of  24  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Tarquin  the  elder.  Dionys.  II al.  3, 
c.  9. — Liv.  1,  c.  32,  &c. — Flor.  1,  c.  4. — Virg.  Ain. 
6,  v.  815. 

Ancyrae,  a town  of  Sicily. A town  of  Phry- 

gia Pans.  1. 

Anda,  a city  of  Africa.  Polyb. 

Andab&tae,  certain  gladiators  who  fought 
blindfolded,  whence  the  proverb,  Andcibatarum 
more,  to  denote  rash  and  inconsiderate  measures. 


' Cic.  6,  ad  Famil.  ep.  10. 

Andania,  a city  of  Arcadia,  where  Aristomenes 
was  educated.  Pans.  4,  c.  1,  &c.  It  received  its 
name  from  a gulf  of  the  same  name.  Id.  4.  c.  33. 

Andegravia,  a country  of  Gaul,  near  the  Tu- 
rones  and  the  ocean.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  41. 

Andera,  a town  of  Phrygia. 

Andes,  a nation  among  the  Celt*,  whose  chief 
town  is  now  Anjou.  Cats.  bell.  Gall.  2,  c.  35. 

A village  of  Italy,  near  Mantua,  where  Virgil  was 
born,  hence  Andinus.  Ital.  8,  v.  595. 

Andocides,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  ;Leo- 
goras.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates  the  philoso- 
pher, and  was  intimate  with  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  his  age.  He  was  often  banished,  but  his 
dexterity  always  restored  him  to  favour.  Pint. 
has  written  his  life  in  10  Orat.  Four  of  his  orations 


are  extant. 

AndomStis,  a river  in  India,  falling  into  the 

Ganges.  Arrian. 

Andrsemort,  the  father  of  Thoas.  Hygin. 

fab.  97. The  son  in-law  and  successor  of  CEneus. 

Apollod.  1. 

Andragathius,  a tyrant  defeated  by  Gratian, 
A.D.  383,  &c. 

Andrag&thllS,  a man  bribed  by  Lysimachus 
to  betray  his  country,  &c.  Polyan.  4,  c.  12. 

Andragoras,  a man  who  died  a sudden  death. 
Martial.  6,  ep.  53, 

Andramyles,  a king  of  Lydia,  who  castrated 
women,  and  made  use  of  them  as  eunuchs.  Athen. 
Andreas,  a statuary  of  Argos.  Pans.  6,  c.  16. 

A man  of  Panormum,  who  wrote  an  account  of 

all  the  remarkable  events  that  had  happened  in 

Sicily.  Athen. A son  of  the  Peneus.  Part  of 

Bceotia,  especially  where  Orchomenos  was  built, 
was  called  Andreis  after  him.  Pans.  9,  c.  34,  &c. 
Andriclus,  a mountain  of  Cilicia.  Strab.  14. 

A river  of  Troas,  falling  into  the  Scamander. 

Plin.  s,  c.  27. 

Andriscus,  a man  who  wrote  a history  of 

Naxos.  Athen.  1. A worthless  person  called 

Pseudophilippus,  on  account  of  the  likeness  of  his 
features  to  king  Philip.  He  incited  the  Mace- 
donians to  revolt  against  Rome,  and  was  conquered 
and  led  in  triumph  by  Metellus,  152  B.C.  Flor.  2, 


c.  14. 

Androbms,  a famous  painter.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

Androclea,  a daughter  of  Antipocnus  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  sacrificed 
herself  in  the  service  of  her  country,  when  the 
oracle  had  promised  the  victory  fo  her  countrymen, 
who  were  engaged  in  a war  against  Orchomenos,  if 
any  one  of  noble  birth  devoted  himself  for  the  glory 
of  his  nation.  Antipoenus  refused  to  do  it,  and  his 
daughters  cheerfully  accepted  it,  and  received  great 
honours  after  death.  Hercules,  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Thebes,  dedicated  to  them  the  image  of  a 
lion  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  Pans.  9,  c.  17. 


Androcles,  a son  of  Phintas,  who  reigned  in 

Messenia.  Pans.  4,  c.  5,  &c. A man  who  wrote 

a history  of  Cyprus. 

Androclldes,  a noble  Theban,  who  defended 
the  democratical,  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
oligarchical,  power.  He  was  killed  by  one  of  his 

enemies. A sophist  in  the  age  of  Aurelian,  who 

gave  an  account  of  philosophers. 

Androclus,  a son  of  Codrus,  who  reigned  in 
Ionia,  and  took  Ephesus  and  Samos.  Pans.  7,  c.  2. 

Androcjrdes,  a physician,  who  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Alexander; — Vinum potaturus, 
Rex,  memento  te  bibere  sanguinent  terra , sicuti 
venerium  est  homini  cicuta,  sic  et  vinum.  Plin. 
14,  c.  5. 

AndrodSmus.  Vid.  Andromadas. 

Androdus,  a slave  known  and  protected  in  the 
Roman  circus  by  a lion  whose  foot  he  had  cured. 
Gell.  5,  c.  15. 

Andrbgeos,  a Greek,  killed  by  ^Eneas  and 
his  friends,  whom  he  took  to  be  his  countrymen. 
Virg.  Ain.  2,  v.  371. 

Androgens,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He  overcame 
every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  became  such  a 
favourite  of  the  people,  that  jEgeus  king  of  the 
country  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was  going  to  Thebes. 
Some  say  that  he  was  killed  by  the  wild  bull  of 
Marathon.  Minos  declared  war  against  Athens  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  and  peace  was  at  last 
re-established  on  condition  that  /Egeus  sent  yearly 
seven  boys  and  seven  girls  from  Athens  to  Crete  to 
be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  Vid.  Minotaurus. 
The  Athenians  established  festivals  by  order  of 
Minos,  in  honour,  of  his  son,  and  called  them 
Androgeia.  Hygin./ab.  41. — Diod.  4. — Vir.  Ain. 
6,  v.  20.-  -Pans.  1,  c.  1 & 27. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5.  1.  31 
c.  1 & 15. — Pint,  in  Thes. 

Androgjfnse,  a fabulous  nation  of  Africa,  be- 
yond the  Nasamones.  Every  one  of  them  bore 
the  characteristics  of  the  male  and  female  sex  ; and 
one  of  their  breasts  was  that  of  a man,  and  the 
other  that  of  a woman.  Lucret.  5,  v.  837. — Plin.  7, 
c.  2. 

AndrSmSche,  a daughter  of  Eetion  king  of 
Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astyanax.  She 
was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that  she  even  fed  his 
horses  with  her  own  hand.  During  the  Trojan  war 
she  remained  at  home  employed  in  her  domestic 
concerns.  Her  parting  with  Hector,  who  was 
going  to  a battle,  in  which  he  perished,  has  always 
been  deemed  the  best,  most  tender  and  pathetic  ot 
all  the  passages  in  Homer's  Iliad.  She  received 
the  news  of  her  husband's  death  with  extreme 
sorrow ; and  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  her  only  son  Astyanax,  after  she 
had  saved  him  from  the  flames,  thrown  headlong 
from  the  walls  of  the  city,  by  the  hands  of  the  man 
whose  father  had  killed  her  husband..  Scncc.  in 
Troad.  Andromache,  in  the  division  of  the 
prisoners  by  the  Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of 
Neoptolemus,  who  treated  her  as  his  wife,  and 
carried  her  to  Epirus.  He  had  by  her  three  sons, 
Molossus,  Piclus,  and  Pergamus,  and  afterwards 
repudiated  her.  After  this  divorce  she  married 
Helenus  son  of  Priam,  who,  as  herself,  was  a cap- 
tive of  Pyrrhus.  She  reigned  with  him  over  part 
of  the  countiy,  and  became  mother  by  him  of 
Cestrinus  Some  say  that  Astyanax  was  killed  by 
Ulysses,  and  Euripides  says  that  Menelaus  put  huT 
to  death.  Homer.  II.  6,  22,  & 24. — Q.  Calab.  1.- 
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T?trg.  AEtt.  3,  v.  48 6.—Hygin.  fab.  123.— Dares 
Phryg.—Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  9,  v.  35.  Trist.  5,  el.  6, 
f.  43. — A polled.  3,  c.  12. — Pans.  1,  c.  11. 

Andromach.id.8e,  a nation  who  presented  to 
heir  king  all  the  virgins  who  were  of  nubile  years, 
rnd  permitted  him  to  use  them  as  he  pleased. 

AndromSchns,  an  opulent  person  of  Sicily, 
ather  to  the  historian  Timaeus.  Died.  16.  He 
-assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty  of  the 

Syracusans. A general  of  Alexander,  to  whom 

Parmenio  gave  the  government  of  Syria.  He  was 
urnt  alive  by  the  Samaritans.  Curt.  4,  c.  5 & 8. 

An  officer  of  Seleucus  the  younger.  Poly  ten.  4. 

A poet  of  Byzantium. A physician  of  Crete, 

n the  age  of  Nero. A sophist  of  Naples,  in  the 

,ige  of  Diocletian. 

Androm&dus,  or  Androdamus,  a native 
: }f  Rhegium,  who  made  laws  for  the  Thracians  con- 

■ cerning  the  punishment  of  homicide,  &c.  Aristot. 

Andr5m§da,  a daughter  of  Cepheus  king  of 
; /Ethiopia  by  Cassiope.  She  was  promised  in 
marriage  to  Phineus  her  uncle,  when  Neptune 
drowned  the  kingdom,  and  sent  a sea  monster  to 
ravage  the  country,  because  Cassiope  had  boasted 
herself  fairer  than  Juno  and  the  Nereides,  The 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  consulted,  and  no- 
thing could  stop  the  resentment  of  Neptune,  if 
Andromeda  was  not  exposed  to  the  sea  monster. 
She  was  accordingly  tied  naked  on  a rock,  and  at 
the  moment  that  die  monster  was  going  to  devour 
■her,  Perseus,  who  returned  through  the  air  from 
the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  saw  her,  and  was 
captivated  with  her  beauty.  He  promised  to 
-deliver  her  and  destroy  the  monster,  if  he  re- 

■ ceived  her  in  marriage  as  a reward  for  his  trouble. 
Cepheus  consented,  and  Perseus  changed  the  sea 
monster  into  a rock,  by  showing  him  Medusa's 
head,  and  untied  Andromeda  and  married  her. 
He  had  by  her  many  children,  among  whom  were 
Sthenelus,  Ancseus,  and  Electryon.  The  marriage 

f if  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  opposed  by 
Phineus,  who,  after  a bloody  battle,  was  changed 
into  a stone  by  Perseus.  Some  sa y that  Minerva 
made  Andromeda  a constellation  in  heaven  after 
her  death.  Vid.  Medusa,  Perseus.  Hygin.J'ab. 
,64. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  43. — Apollud.  2,  c.  4. — 

Manil.  5,  v.  533. — Propert.  3,  el.  27. According 

to  Pliny , 1.  5,  c.  31,  it  was  at  Joppa  in  Judsea  that 
Andromeda  was  tied  on  a rock.  He  mentions  that 
the  skeleton  of  the  huge  sea  .monster,  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by 

■ Scaurus,  and  carefully  preserved.  The  fable  of 

■ Andromeda  and  the  sea  monster  has  been  ex- 
plained, by  supposing  -that  she  was  courted  by  the 
captain  of  a ship,  who  attempted  to  carry  her  away, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  another 
more  faithful  lover. 

Anckroil,  an  Argive,  who  travelled  all  over  the 
: deserts  of  Libya  without  drink.  Aristot.  x,  de 

EAriet. -A  man  set  over  the  citadel  of  Syracuse 

by  Dionysius.  Hermocrates  advised  him  to  seize 
it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant,  which  he  refused  to 
do.  The  tyrant  put  him  to  death  for  not  discover- 
ing that  Hermocrates  had  incited  him  to  rebellion. 
Polytrn.  5,  c.  2. — - — A.  man  of  Halicarnassus,  who 
•omposed  some  historical  works.  Pint,  in  Thes. 

A native  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of 

the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Diog. A man  of 

Argos. Another  of  Alexandria,  &c.  Apollon, 

Hist.  Mirab.  c.  25. — s then. 

Andronlcus  liivius.  Vid.  Livius. 

Anclronicits,  a peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  flourished  59  years  B.C.  He  was 


the  first  who  published  and  revised  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  His  periphrasis  is 
extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Heinsius, 

8vo,  L.  Bat.  1617.  Pint,  in  Syll. A Latin  poet 

in  the  age  of  Caesar. A Latin  grammarian, 

whose  life  Suetonius  has  written. A king  of 

Lydia,  surnamed  Alpyus. One  of  Alexander’s 

officers. One  of  the  officers  of  Antiochus  Epi- 

phanes. An  astronomer  of  Athens,  who  built 

a marble  octagonal  tower  in  honour  of  the  eight 
principal  winds,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a 
Triton  with  a stick  in  his  hand,  pointing  always  to 
the  side  whence  the  wind  blew. 

AndrophSg'i,  a savage  nation  of  European 
Scythia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  18,  102. 

Andropompus,  a Theban  who  killed  Xan- 
thus  in  a single  combat  by  fraud.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. 

Andros,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  sea,  known 
by  the  different  names  of  Epagrys,  Antandros, 
Lasia,  Cauros,  Hydrussa,  Nonagria.  Its  chief  town 
was  called  Andros.  It  had  a harbour,  near  which 
Bacchus  had  a temple,  with  a fountain,  whose 
waters,  during  the  ides  of  January,  tasted  like  wine. 
It  received  the  name  of  Andros  from  Andros  son  of 
Anius,  one  of  its  kings,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  648. — Virg.  AEn. 
3,  v.  80. — Juv.  3,  v.  70. — PI  in.  2,  c.  103. — Mela,  1 
& 2. 

AndrosthSnes,  one  of  Alexanders  generals, 
sent  with  a ship  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  Arrian. 

7,  c.  10. — Strab.  16. A governor  of  Thessaly, 

who  favoured  the  interest  of  Pompey.  He  was 
conquered  by  J.  Caesar.  Cces.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  80. 

A statuary  of  Thebes.  Pans.  10,  c.  19. A 

geographer  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Androtrion,  a Greek,  who  wrote  a history  of 
Attica,  and  a treatise  on  agriculture.  Plin. — Pans. 
10,  c.  8. 

Anelontis,  a river  near  Colophon.  Pans.  8, 
c.  28. 

Anerastus,  a king  of  Gaul. 

Anemolia,  a city  of  Pb.ocis,  a / »erwards  called 
Hyampolis.  Strab. 

Anemosa,  a village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  35. 

Anfinomus  and  Anapius.  Rather  Am- 
phinomus , which  vid. 

Angrelia,  a daughter  of  Mercury. 

Angelion,  a statuary  who  made  Apollo’s  statue 
at  Delphi.  Pans.  2,  c.  32. 

Ang-Slus,  a son  of  Neptune,  born  in  Chios, 
of  a nymph  whose  name  is  unknown.  Pans.  7, 

gites,  a river  of  Thrace  falling  into  the 
Strymon.  Herodot.  7,  c.  113. 

Angli,  a people  of  Germany  at  the  north  of  the 
Elbe,  from  whom,  as  being  a branch  of  the  Saxons, 
the  English  have  derived  their  name.  Tacit.  G.  40. 

Angrus,  a river  of  Illyricum,  flowing  in  a 
northern  direction.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Angruitia,  a wood  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi, 
between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba.  Serpents,  it 
is  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabitants,  because 
they  were  descended  from  Circe,  whose  power  over 
those  venomous  creatures  has  been  much  celebrated. 
Sil.  8. — Virg.  Min.  7,  v.  759. 

Ania,  a Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to  marry 
again.  “No,”  said  she,  “if  1 marry  a man  as 
affectionate  as  my  first  husband,  I shall  be  appre- 
hensive for  his  death;  and  if  he  is  bad,  why  have 
him,  after  such  a kind  and  indulgent  one?” 

Anicetus,  a son  of  Hercules  by  Hebe  the 
goddess  of  youth.  Apollod.  a. A freedman  who 
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directed  the  education  of  Nero,  and  became  the 
instrument  of  his  crimes.  Suet,  in  Ner. 

Anicia,  a family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  produced  many 

brave  and  illustrious  citizens. A relation  of  Atti- 

cus.  C.  Nepos. 

Anicium,  a town  of  Gaul.  Or.  Bell.  Gal.  7. 

. .Anicius  Grallus  triumphed  over  the  Illy- 
rians and  their  king  Gentius,  and  was  propretor  of 

Rome,  A.U.C.  585. A consul  with  Corn.  Cethe- 

gus,  A.U.C.  594. Probus,  a Roman  consul  in 

the  fourth  century,  famous  for  his  humanity. 

Anigrus,  a river  of  Thessaly,  where  the  cen- 
taurs washed  the  wounds  which  they  had  received 
from  Hercules,  and  made  the  waters  unwholesome. 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  281.  The  nymphs  of  this  river 
are  called  Anigriades.  Pans.  5,  c.  6. 

Anio  and  An;en,  now  Taverone , a river  of 
Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of  Tibur,  and 
falling  into  the  river  Tiber,  about  five  miles  at  the 
north  of  Rome.  It  receives  its  name,  as  some  sup- 
pose, from  Anius,  a king  of  Etruria,  who  drowned 
himself  there  when  he  could  not  recover  his  daugh- 
ter, who  had  been  carried  away.  Slat.  1.  Sylv.  3, 
v.  20 —Viry.  Ain.  7,  v.  683  —Strab.  s.—Horat.  1, 
od.  7,  v.  13 .—Pint,  de  Fort.  Rom. 

Anitorgis,  a city  of  Spain,  near  which  a battle 
was  fought  between  Asdrubal  and  the  Scipios. 
Liv.  25,  c.  33. 

Anius  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Rhea,  was  king 
of  Delos  and  father  of  Andrus.  He  had  by  Dorippe 
three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,and  Elais,  to  whom 
Bacchus  had  given  the  power  of  changing  what- 
ever they  pleased  into  wine,  corn,  and  oil.  When 
Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  wished 
to  carry  them  with  him  to  supply  his  army  with 
provisions ; but  they  complained  to  Bacchus, 
who  changed  them  into  doves.  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
v.  642.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Diod.  5. — Virx.  Ain.  r, 
v.  80. 

Anna,  a goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Romans 
instituted  festivals.  She  was,  according  to  some, 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of  Dido,  who 
after  her  sister's  death  fled  from  Carthage,  which 
Jarbas  had  besieged,  and  came  to  Italy,  where 
.(Eneas  met  her,  as  he  walked  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  gave  her  an  honourable  reception,  for 
the  kindnesses  she  had  shown  him  when  he  was  at 
Carthage.  Lavinia  the  wife  of  /Eneas  was  jealous 
of  the  tender  treatment  which  was  shown  to  Anna, 
and  meditated  her  ruin.  Anna  was  apprised  of  this 
by  her  sister  in  a dream,  and  she  fled  to  the  river 
Numicus,  of  which  she  became  a deity,  and  ordered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  call  her  Anna 
Perenna,  because  she  would  remain  for  ever  under 
the  water.  Her  festivals  were  performed  with  many 
rejoicings,  and  the  females  often,  in  the  midst  of 
their  cheerfulness,  forgot  their  natural  decency. 
They  were  introduced  into  Rome,  and  celebrated 
the  15th  of  March.  The  Romans  generally  sacri- 
ficed to  her,  to  obtain  a long  and  happy  life : and 
thence  the  words  Annare  et  Perentiare.  Some 
have  supposed  Anna  to  be  the  moon,  quia  mensibus 
impleat  annum  ; others  call  her  Themis,  or  Io,  the 
daughter  of  Inachus,  and  sometimes  Maia.  Another 
more  received  opinion  maintains  that  Anna  was  an 
old  industrious  Woman  of  Bovillm,  who,  when  the 
Roman  populace  had  fled  from  the  city  to  mount 
Sacer,  brought  them  cakes  every  day  ; for  which 
kind  treatment  the  Romans,  when  peace  was  re- 
established, decreed  immortal  honours  to  her  whom 
they  called  Perenna,  abperennitate  cult  its,  and  who, 
as  they  supposed,  was  become  one  of  their  deities. 


Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  653,  &.C.SH.  8,  v.  79.— ' 
Ain.  4,  v.  9,  20,  421,  & 500. 

Anna  Commena,  a princess  of  Constant#  1 
nople,  known  to  the  world  for  the  Greek  histori 
which  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alexius,  emperor  C, 
the  east.  The  character  of  this  history  is  not  vers 
high  for  authenticity  or  beauty  of  composition  : tlm 
historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter ; and  instead  0* 
simplicity  of  style  and  narrative,  as  Gibbon  says,  ait 
elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays 
in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a female  author.  Th« 
best  edition  of  Anna  Commena  is  that  of  Parisi 
folio,  1651. 

Annaeus,  a Roman  family,  whicn  was  sub' 
divided  into  the  Lucani,  Seneca:,  Flori,  &c. 

Annales,  a chronological  history  which  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  important  events  of  every  yea* 
in  a state,  without  entering  into  the  causes  which 
produced  them.  The  annals  of  Tacitus  may  be 
considered  in  this  light.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome 
the  writing  of  the  annals  was  one  of  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  high  priest ; whence  they  have  been 
called  Annales  Maximi,  from  the  priest  Pontifex 
Maximus,  who  consecrated  them,  and  gave  then* 
as  truly  genuine  and  authentic. 

.Annalis  lex  settled  the  age  at  which,  among; 
the  Romans,  a citizen  could  be  admitted  to  exercise: 
the  offices  of  the  state.  This  law  originated  in 
Athens,  and  was  introduced  in  Rome.  No  man 
could  be  a knight  before  18  years  of  age,  nor  be  in- 
vested with  the  consular  power  before  he  had  arrived 
to  his  25th  year. 

Annianus,  a poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

Annlbal,  a celebrated  Carthaginian  general, 
son  of  Amilcar.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's 
camp,  and  inured  from  his  early  years  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  field.  He  passed  into  Spain  when  nine 
years  old,  and,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  never  would  be  at  peace  with 
the  Romans.  After  his  father's  death,  he  was  ap- 
pointed over  the  cavalry  in  Spain  ; and  some  time 
after,  upon  the  death  of  Asdruhal,  he  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  all  the  armies  of  Carthage, 
though  not  yet  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  In  three 
years  of  continual  success,  he  subdued  all  the  na- 
tions of  Spain  which  opposed  the  Carthaginian 
power,  and  took  Saguntum  after  a siege  of  eight 
months.  This  city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
and  its  fall  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  Annibal  prepared  to  support  with  all  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  a consummate  general. 
He  levied  three  large  armies,  one  of  which  he  sent 
to  Africa  ; he  left  another  in  Spain,  and  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  third  towards  Italy.  This  army 
some  have  calculated  at  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse; 
others  say  that  it  consisted  of  100,000  foot  and 
20,000  horse.  Liv.  21,  c.  38.  He  came  to  the  Alps, 
which  were  deemed  almost  inaccessible,  and  had 
never  been  passed  over  before  him  but  by  Hercules, 
and  after  much  trouble  he  gained  the  top  in  nine 
days.  He  conquered  the  uncivilized  inhabitants 
that  opposed  his  passage,  and,  after  the  amazing 
loss  of  30,000  men,  made  his  way  so  easy,  by  soften- 
ing the  rocks  with  fire  and  vinegar,  that  even  his 
armed  elephants  descended  the  mountains  without 
danger  or  difficulty,  where  a man,  disencumbered 
of  his  arms,  could  not  walk  before  in  safety.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he  entered 
Italy  ; and  after  he  had  defeated  P.  Com.  Scipio 
and  Sempronius,  near  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  and  tire 
Irebia,  he  crossed  the  Apennines  and  invaded 
Etruria.  He  defeated  the  army  of  the  consul  Fla- 
miliius  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  and  soon  after 
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ft  the  two  consuls  C.  Terentius  and  L.  /Emilius 
. Canna;.  His  army  consisted  of  40,000  foot  and 
>,ooo  horse,  when  he  engaged  the  Romans  at  the 
:iebrated  battle  of  Cannae  The  slaughter  was  so 
•eat,  that  no  less  than  40,000  Romans  were  killed, 
id  the  conqueror  made  a bridge  with  the  dead 
ircases ; and  as  a sign  of  his  victory,  he  sent  to 
•arthage  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  which  had 
ren  taken  from  5630  Roman  knights  slain  in . the 
a tie.  Had  Annibal,  immediately  after  the  battle, 
arched  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  it  must 
ive  yielded  amidst  the  general  consternation,  if  we 
:lieve  the  opinions  of  some  writers ; but  his  delay 
ive  the  enemy  spirit  and  boldness,  and  when  at 
st  he  approached  the  walls,  he  was  informed  that 
e piece  of  ground  on  which  his  army  then  stood 
is  selling  at  a high  price  in  the  Roman  forum, 
fter  hovering  for  some  time  round  the  city,  he 
tired  to  Capua,  where  the  Carthaginian  soldiers 
on  forgot  to  conquer  in  the  pleasures  and  riot  of 
is  luxurious  city.  From  that  circumstance  it  has 
:en  said,  and  with  propriety,  that  Capua  was  a 
annte  to  Annibal.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  the 
omar.s  became  more  cautious,  and  when  the  dic- 
tor  Fabius  Maximus  had  defied  the  artifice  as 
ell  as  the  valour  of  Annibal,  they  began  to  look 
r better  times.  Marcellus,  who  succeeded  Fabius 
the  field,  first  taught  the  Romans  that  Annibal 
is  not  invincible.  After  many  important  debates 
the  senate,  it  was  decreed  that  war  should  be 
rried  into  Africa,  to  remove  Annibal  from  the  gates 
Rome  ; and  Scipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer 
the  plan,  was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execu- 
■n.  \V  hen  Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts, 
e recalled  Annibal  from  Italy;  and  that  great 
neral  is  said  to  have  left,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  a 
untry  which  during  16  years  he  had  kept  under 
ntinual  alarms,  and  which  he  could  almost  call 
1 own.  He  and  Scipio  met  near  Carthage,  and 
-r  a parley,  in  which  neither  would  give  the  pre- 
ence  to  his  enemy,  they  determined  to  come  to  a 
neral  engagement.  The  battle  was  fought  near 
ma  : Scipio  made  a great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
,000  were  killed,  and  the  same  number  made 
isoners.  Annibal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day,  fled 
Adrumetum.  Soon  after  this  decisive  battle, 

: Romans  granted  peace  to  Carthage,  on  hard 
iditions ; and  afterwards  Annibal,  who  was  jealous 
d apprehensive  of  the  Roman  power,  fled  to  Syria, 
king  Antiochus,  whom  he  advised  to  make  war 
xinst  Rome,  and  lead  an  army  into  the  heart  of 
ily.  Antiochus  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  Annibal, 
d was  conquered  by.  the  Romans,  who  granted 
n peace  on  the  condition  of  his  delivering  their 
>rtal  enemy  into  their  hands.  Annibal,  who  was 
prised  of  . this,  left  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and 
to  Prusias  king  of  Hithynia.  He  encouraged 
n .0  declare  war  against  Rome,  and  even  as- 
ted  him  in  weakening  the  power  of  Eumenes 
ig  of  Pergamus,  who  was  in  alliance  with  he 
■mans.  I he  senate  received  intelligence  that 
moal  was  in  Hithynia,  and  immediately  sent 
bassadors  amongst  whom  was  L.  Q.  Flaminius, 
demand  him  of  Prusias.  The  king  was  un- 
ling  to  betray  Annibal  and  violate  the  laws  of 
ipitahty,  but  at  the  same  time  he  dreaded  the 
*erof  Home.  Annibal  extricated  hirn  from  his 
oarrassment.  and  when  he  heard  that  his  house 
s besieged  on  every  side,  and  all  means  of  escape 
itless,  he  took  a dose  of  poison,  which  he  always 
ried  with  him  in  a ring  on  his  finger;  and  as 
breathed  his  last,  he  exclaimed,  Solvamus  din- 
nui  curA  populum  Roman  urn,  guando  mortem 


cent's  expect  arc  longttm  censct.  He  died  in  his 
70th  year,  according  to  some,  about  182  years  B.C. 
That  year  was  famous  for  the  death  of  the  three 
greatest  generals  of  the  age,  Annibal,  Scipio,  and 
Philopoemen.  The  death  of  so  formidable  a rival 
was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing  in  Rome  ; he  had 
always  been  a professed  enemy  to  the  Roman  name, 
and  ever  endeavoured  to  destroy  its  power.  If  he 
shone  in  the  field,  he  also  distinguished  himself  by 
his  studies.  He  was  taught  Greek  by  Sosilus,  a 
Lacedaemonian,  and  he  even  wrote  some  books  in 
that  language  on  different  subjects.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  life  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Romans 
wished  so  many  times  to  destroy  by  perfidy,  was 
never  attempted  by  any  of  his  soldiers  or  country- 
men. He  made  himself  as  conspicuous  in  the 
government  of  the  state  as  at  the  head  of  armies, 
and  though  his  enemies  reproached  him  with  the 
rudeness  of  laughing  in  the  Carthaginian  senate, 
while  every  senator  was  bathed  in  tears  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country,  Annibal  defended  him- 
self by  saying  that  he,  who  had  been  bred  all  his 
life  in  a camp,  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  all  the 
more  polished  feelings  of  a capital.  He  was  so 
apprehensive  for  his  safety,  that  when  he  was  in 
Bithynia  his  house  was  fortified  like  a castle,  and 
on  every  side  there  were  secret  doors  which  could 
give  immediate  escape  if  his  life  was  ever  at- 
tempted. When  he  quitted  Italy,  and  embarked 
on  board  a vessel  for  Africa,  he  so  strongly  sus- 
pected the  fidelity  of  his  pilot,  who  told  him  that 
the  lofty  mountains  which  appeared  at  a distance 
was  a promontory  of  Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on 
the  spot ; and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  fatal 
error,  he  gave  a magnificent  burial  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  falsely  murdered,  and  called  the 
promontory  by  his  name.  The  labours  which  he 
sustained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  in  crossing  the  Alps,  so 
weakened  one  of  his  eyes,  that  he  ever  after  lost 
the  use  of  it.  The  Romans  have  celebrated  the 
humanity  of  Annibal,  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Canna;,  sought  the  body  of  the  fallen  consul 
amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  honoured  it  with  a 
funeral  becoming  the  dignity  of  Rome.  He  per- 
formed the  same  friendly  offices  to  the  remains  of 
Marcellus  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  who  had  fallen  in 
r^-e’  °^en  blamed  the  unsettled  measures 

of  his  country  ; and  when  the  enemy  had  thrown 
into  his  camp  the  head  of  his  brother  Asdrubal, 
who  had  been  conquered  as  he  came  from  Spain 
with  a reinforcement  into  Italy,  Annibal  said  that  the 
Carthaginian  arms  would  no  longer  meet  with  their 
usual  success.  Juvenal,  in  speaking  of  Annibal, 
observes  that  the  ring  which  caused  his  death  made 
a due  atonement  to  the  Romans  for  the  many 
thousand  rings  which  had  been  sent  to  Carthage 
from  the  battle  of  Cann®.  Annibal,  when  in  Spain, 
married  a woman  of  Castulo.  The  Romans  enter- 
tained such  a high  opinion  of  him  as  a commander, 
that  Scipio,  who  conquered  him,  calls  him  the 
greatest  general  that  ever  lived,  and  gives  the 
second  rank  to  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  and  places 
himself  the  next  to  these  in  merit  and  abilities  It 
is  plain  that  the  failure  of  Annibal’s  expedition  in 
Italy  did  not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but  from  that 
of  his  countrymen,  who  gave  him  no  assistance; 
far  from  imitating  their  enemies  of  Rome,  who 
even  raised  in  one  year  18  legions  to  oppose  the 
formidable  Carthaginian.  Livy  has  painted  the 
character  of  Annibal  like  an  enemy,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  this  celebrated  historian  has 
withheld  the  tribute  due  to  the  merits  and  virtues 
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of  the  greatest  of  generals.  C.  Nep  in  Vita. — Liv. 
21,  22,  &c. — Pint,  in  Flamin , &c. — Justin.  32, 
c.  4. — Sit.  I tat  j,  &c. — A ppian. — Floras,  2 & 3. — 
Polyb. — Diod. — Juv.  10,  v.  159,  &c. — Vat.  Max  — 

Horat.  4,  od.  4,  epod.  16 The  son  of  the  great 

Annibal,  was  sent  by  Himilco  to  Lilybaeum,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  to  keep  the  Sicilians 

in  their  duty.  Polyb.  1. A Carthaginian  general, 

son  of  Asdrubal,  commonly  called  of  Rhodes,  above 
160  years  before  the  birth  of  the  great  Annibal. 

Justin.  19,  c.  2 — Xenoph.  Hist.  Grcec. A son 

of  Giscon  and  grandson  of  Amilcar,  sent  by  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  assistance  of  riigista,  a town 
of  Sicily.  He  was  overpowered  by  Hermocrates, 
an  exiled  Syracusan.  Justin.  22  & 23. A Car- 

thaginian, surnamed  Senior.  He  was  conquered 
by  the  consul  C.  Sulpit.  Paterculus  in  Sardinia,  and 
hung  on  a cross  by  his  countrymen  for  his  ill 
success. 

AnnicSris,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Cyrene, 
who  exhibited  his  skill  in  driving  a chariot  before 
Plato  and  the  academy.  When  the  philosopher 
was  wantonly  sold  by  Dionysius,  Anniceris  ran- 
somed his  friend,  and  he  showed  further  his 
respect  for  learning  by  establishing  a sect  at 
Cyrene,  called  after  his  name,  which  supported 
that  all  good  consisted  in  pleasure.  Cic.  de  Off.  3. 
— Diog.  in  Plat  dr5  Arist. — Hi  Han.  V.H.  2,  c.  27. 

Annius  Scapfila,  a Roman  of  great  dignity, 
put  to  death  for  conspiring  against  Cassius.  Hirt. 
Alex.  55. 

Annon,  or  Eanno,  a Carthaginian  general 
conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent  to  Rome. 
He  was  son  of  Bomilcar.  whom  Annibal  sent  pri- 
vately over  the  Rhone  to  conquer  the  Gauls.  Liv. 

2i»c.  27. A Carthaginian  who  taught  birds  to 

sing  “Annon  is  a god,”  after  which  he  restored 
them  to  their  native  liberty  ; but  the  birds  lost  with 
their  slavery  what  they  had  been  taught.  AElian. 

V.  H.  nit.  lib.  c.  30. A Carthaginian  who  wrote, 

in  the  Punic  language,  the  account  of  a voyage 
which  he  had  made  round  Africa.  This  book  was 
translated  into  Greek,  and  is  still  extant.  Vossius, 
de  Hist.  Gr.  4. Another,  banished  from  Car- 

thage for  taming  a lion  for  his  own  amusement, 
which  was  interpreted  as  if  he  wished  to  aspire  to 

sovereign  power.  Plin.  8,  c.  16. This  name  has 

been  common  to  many  Carthaginians  who  have 
signalized  themselves  among  their  countrymen 
during  the  Punic  wars  against  Rome,  and  in  their 
wars  against  the  Sicilians.  Liv.  26,  27,  &c. 

Anopaea,  a mountain  and  road  near  the  river 
Asopus.  Herodot.  7,  c.  216. 

Anser,  a Roman  poet,  whom  Ovid,  Trist.  3,  el. 
1,  v.  425,  calls  bold  and  impertinent.  Virgil  and 
Propertius  are  said  to  have  played  upon  his  name 
with  some  degree  of  severity. 

Ansibarii,  a people  of  Germany.  Tacit.  Ann. 
13,  c-  55- 

Antiea,  the  wife  of  Proteus,  called  also  Steno- 

bsa.  Homer.  II. A goddess  worshipped  by  the 

inhabitants  of  Antium. 

Antseas,  a king  of  Scythia,  who  said  that  the 
neighing  of  a horse  was  far  preferable  to  the  music 
of  Ismenias,  a famous  musician  who  had  been  taken 
captive.  Plut. 

Antaeus,  a giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra  and 
Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  In  wrestling,  that  he 
boasted  that  he  would  erect  a temple  to  his  father 
with  the  skulls  of  his  conquered  antagonists. 
Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as  he  received  new 
strength  from  his  mother  as  often  as  he  touched  the 
ground,  the  hero  lifted  him  up  in  the  air,  and 


squeezed  him  to  death  in  his  arms.  Lucan.  4.  j 

v 598. — Stat.  6.  Theb.  v.  893. — Juv.  3,  v.  88. i 

A servant  of  Atticus.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  13,  tp.  44. 4 

A friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by  /Eneas.  Virg.  ASn.fl 
10.  v 561. 

AntagSras,  a man  of  Cos.  Pans.  3,  c.  5. J 

A Rhodian  poet,  much  admired  by  Antigonus. , 
Id.  1,  c.  2.  One  day  as  he  was  cooking  some  fish, 
the  king  asked  him  whether  Homer  ever  dressed  : 
any  meals  when  he  was  recording  the  actions  ol  • 
Agamemnon.  “ And  do  you  think,”  replied  the 
poet,  “ that  he  w Aaoi  t’  eniTerpaiparai  Kai  joaaa 
fie/xriXe  (ever  inquired  whether  any  individual!;] 
dressed  fish  in  his  army)?"  Plut.  Symph. 
Apoph. 

Antalcldas,  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was  sent 
into  Persia,  where  he  made  a peace  with  Artaxerxes: 
very  disadvantageous  to  his  country,  by  which, 
B.  C.  387,  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  became  tributary  1 
to  the  Persian  monarch.  Pans.  9,  c.  1,  &c. — 
Diod.  14. — Plut.  in  Artax. 

Antander,  a general  of  Messenia,  against  the 

Spartans.  Pans.  4,  c.  7. A brother  of  Aga- 

thocles  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Justin.  22,  c.  7. 

Antandros,  now  St.  Dimitri,  a city  of  Troas, 
inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  near  which  /Eneas  built 
his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It  has  been 
called  Edonis,  Cimmeris,  Assos,  and  Apollonia. 
There  is  a hill  in  its  neighbourhood  called  Alexan-  j 
dria,  where  Paris  sat,  as  some  suppose,  when  the  1 
three  rival  goddesses  appeared  before  him  when 
contending  for  the  prize  of  beauty.  Strab.  13.—  ! 
Virg.  Min.  3.  v 6. — Mela , 1,  c.  18. 

AnterbrogiUS,  an  ambassador  to  Caesar  from, 
the  Rhemi  a nation  of  Gaul.  Cccs.  Bell.  Gall.  2, 

Anteins  Publius,  was  appointed  over  Syria 
by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition  and  con-4 
spiracy,  and  drank  poison,  which,  operating  slowly, 
obliged  him  to  open  his  veins.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  &c. 

Antexnnse,  a city  of  the  Sabines  between 
Rome  and  the  Anio,  whence  the  name  (ante  amnem). 
Virg.  VKn.  7,  v.  631. — Dionys.  Hal. 

Antfinnr,  a Trojan  prince  related  to  Priam.  It 
is  said  that,  during  the  Trojan  war,  he  always 
kept  a secret  correspondence  with  the  Greeks,  and 
chiefly  with  Menelaus  and  Ulysses.  In  the  council 
of  Priam,  Homer  introduces  him  as  advising  the 
TrojanS~to  restore  Helen  and  conclude  the  war. 

; He  advised  Ulysses  to  carry  away  the  Trojan  pal- 
ladium, and  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  make  the 
wooden  horse  which,  at  his  persuasion,  was  brought 
into  the  city  of  Troy  by  a breach  made  in  the  walls. 
/Eneas  has  been  accused  of  being  a partner  of  his 
guilt  and  the  night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they 
had  number  of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  o; 
their  houses  to  protect  them  from  harm.  Afterthe 
destruction  of  his  country,  Antenor  migrated  intc 
Italy  near  the  Adriatic,  where  he  built  the  town  ol 
Padua  His  children  were  also  concerned  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  displayed  much  valour  against  the 
Greeks  Their  names  were  Polybius,  Acamas 
Agenor.  and,  according  to  others,  Polydamas  anc 
Helicaon.  Liv.  1,  c.  r. — Plin.  3,  c.  13. — V irgl 
VEn.  1,  v.  242. — Tacit.  16,  c.  21. — Homer.  II.  3,  7 
8,  11. — Ovid.  Met.  13. — Dictys  Cret.  5. — Darel 
Phryg.  6. — Strab.  13. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Pans,  iot 

c.  27. A statuary.  Pans. A Cretan,  whq 

wrote  a history  of  his  country.  AElian. 

Antenorldes,  a patronymic  given  to  the  three 
sons  of  Antenor  all  killed  during  the  Trojan  war. 
Virg.  ASn.  6,  v 484. 

AntSros  (avr>  tpair,  against  love),  a son  o!> 
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ars  and  Venus.  He  was  not,  as  the  derivation  of 
s name  implies,  a deity  that  presided  over  an  op. 
.sition  to  love,  but  he  was  the  god  of  mutual  love 
d of  mutual  tenderness.  Venus  had  complained 
Themis  that  her  son  Cupid  always  continued  a 
ild,  and  was  told  that,  if  he  had  another  brother, 
would  grow  up  in  a short  space  of  time.  As  soon 
Anteroswasbom,  Cupid  felt  his  strength  increase 
id  his  wings  enlarge  • but  if  ever  his  brother  was 
a distance  from  him,  he  found  himself  reduced 
his  ancient  shape.  From  this  circumstance  it  is 
en,  that  return  of  passion  gives  vigour  to  love, 
nteros  had  a temple  at  Athens  raised  to  his 
inour,  when  Meles  had  experienced  the  coldness 
id  disdain  of  Timagoras,  whom  he  passionately 
teemed,  and  for  whom  he  had  killed  himself. 
id.  Meles.  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre- 
nted  striving  to  seize  a palm  tree  from  one 
'.other,  to  teach  us  that  true  love  always  en- 
;avours  to  overcome  by  kindness  and'  gratitude, 
hey  were  always  painted  in  the  Greek  academies, 
> inform  the  scholars  that  it  is  their  immediate 
uty  to  be  grateful  to  their  teachers,  and.  to  reward 
icir  trouble  with  love  and  reverence.  Cic.  de  Nat. 

>.  3,  c.  23. — Pans.  1,  c.  30.  1.  6.  c.  23. A gram- 

arian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  the  emperor 
laudius. A freedmar*  of  Atticus.  Cic.  Attic.  9, 


h 14. 

Anthea,  a town  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7,  c.  18. 

— Of  Messenia.  Id.  4,  c.  31. Of  Trcezene. 

i.  2,  c.  30. 

Antheas,  a son  of  Eumelus,  killed  in  at- 
mpting  to  sow  corn  from  the  chariot  of  Tri- 
:olemus  drawn  by  dragons.  Pans.  7,  c.  18. 
Anthedon,  a city  of  Boeotia,  which  received 
i name  from  the  flowery  plains  that  surround  it, 

- from  Anthedon,  a certain  nymph.  Bacchus  and 
eres  had  there  temples.  Pans.  7-  c.  10.  1.  9, 
22.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Thracians. 

' otrter . II.  2.-— Ovid.  Met.  13  v.  905. A port  of 

eloponnesus.  P/in.  4,  c.  5. — Stat.  9,  v.  291. 
Anthela,  a town  near  the  Asopus,  near  which 
eres  and  Amphictyon  had  a temple.  Herodot.  7, 

. 176. 

Anth.5m.i8,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
ie  same  as  the  Ionian  Samos  Strab.  10. 
Anthemon,  a Trojan.  Homer.  II.  4. 
Anthgmus,  a ciiy  of  Macedonia  at  Therm  a:. 
— A city  of  Syria.  Strab. 

Anthemusia,  the  same  as  Samos. A city 

f Mesopotamia.  Strab. 

Anthene,  a town  of  Peloponnesus.  Thucyd. 


, c.  41. 

Anthermus,  aChian  sculptor,  son  of  Micciadcs 
nd  grandson  to  Malas.  He  and  his  brother 
•upalus  made  a statue  of  the  poet  Hipponax, 
'hich  caused  universal  laughter  on  account  of  the 
eformity  of  its  countenance.  The  poet  was  so 
icensed  upon  this,  and  inveighed  with  so  much 
itterncss  against  the  statuaries,  that  they  hung 
icmselves,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  au- 
lors.  PI  in.  36,  c.  5. 

Anthes,  a native  of  Anthedon,  who  first  in- 
jnted  hymns.  Pint.  de  Mus. A son  of  Neptune. 

Anthesphoria,  festivals  celebrated  in  Sicily 
1 honour  of  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  away  by 
lutoas  she  was  gathering  flowers.  Claudian.de 

'.apt.  Pros. Festivals  of  the  same  name  were 

Iso  observad  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  who  was 
ailed  Antheia.  Paus.  Corinth. — Pollux.  Onom. 


, c.  1. 


Anthesteria,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
n.ong  the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  in  the 


month  of  February,  called  Anthesterion,  whence 
the  name  is  derived,  and  continued  three  days. 
The  first  was  called  IhOoiyia,  ano  tov  ttiOout  oryctv, 
because  they  tapped  their  barrels  of  liquor.  The 
second  day  was  called  Xoec,  from  the  measure  xoa, 
because  every  individual  drank  of  his  own  vessel, 
in  commemoration  of  the  arrival  of  Orestes,  who, 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  came,  without  being 
purified,  to  Demophoon  or  Pandion  king  of  Athens, 
and  was  obliged,  with  all  the  Athenians,  to  drink 
by  himself  for  fear  of  polluting  the  people  by 
drinking-  with  them  before  he  was  purified  of  the 
parricide.  It  was  usual  on  that  day  to  ride  out  in 
chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by.  The 
best  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a crown  of  leaves, 
or  rather  of  gold,  and  with  a cask  of  wine.  The 
third  day  was  called  xv-rpcu  from  x,JTPa>  a vessel 
brought  out  full  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  and  herbs, 
deemed  sacred  to  Mercury,  and  therefore  not 
touched.  The  slaves  had  the  permission  of  being 
merry  and  free  during  these  festivals  ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  solemnity  a herald  proclaimed,  0upa£e, 
Kaper,  ov< c er’  AvOeorrifua,  i.e.  Depart,  ye  Carian 
slaves,  the  festivals  are  at  an  end.  /Elian.  V.  H. 
2,  c.  41. 

Antheus,  a son  of  Antenor,  much  esteemed 

by  Paris. One  of  the  companions  of  /Eneas. 

Virg.  /Pin.  1,  v.  514. 

Anthia,  a sister  of  Priam,  seized  by  the  Greeks. 
She  compelled  the  people  of  Pallene  to  burn  their 
ships,  and  build  Scione.  Polycen.  7,  c.  47. — —A 

town.  Vid.  Anthea. A daughter  of  Thespius, 

mistress  to  Hercules.  Apollod,  2,  c.  7. 

Anthias.  Vid.  Antheas. 

Anthippe,  a daughter  of  Thestius. 

Anthium,  a town  of  Thrace,  afterwards  called 
Apollonia.  P/in.  4,  c.  ir. A city  of  Italy. 

An.th.ius  {flowery ),  a name  of  Bacchus  wor- 
shipped at  Athens.  He  had  also  a statue  at 
Patrm 

Antho,  a daughter  of  Amulius  king  of  Alba. 

Anthores,  a companion  of  Hercules,  who 
followed  Evander,  and  settled  in  Italy.  He  was 
killed  in  the  war  of  Turnus  against  /Eneas.  Virg. 
/En.  ro,  v.  778. 

Anthracia,  a nymph.  Paus.  8,  c.  31. 

Anthropinus,  Tisarchus,  and  Diodes, 
three  persons  who  laid  snares  for  Agathocles  tyrant 
of  Sicily  Polycen.  5,  c.  3. 

Anthropoph&gi,  a people  of  Scythia  that 
fed  on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the  country 
of  the  Massageta:.  P/in.  4,  c.  12.  1.  6,  c.  30. — 
Mela , 2,  c.  1 

Anthylla,  a city  of  Egypt  on  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  maintained  the  queens  of 
the  country  in  shoes,  or,  according  to  Athenceus  i, 
in  girdles.  Ilerodot.  2,  c.  98. 

Antia  lex  was  made  for  the  suppression  of 
luxury  at  Rome.  Its  particulars  are  not  known. 
The  enactor  was  Antius  Restio,  who  afterwards 
never  supped  abroad  for  fear  of  being  himself  a 
witness  of  the  profusion  and  extravagance  which 
his  law  meant  to  destroy,  but  without  effect. 
Macrob.  3,  c.  17. 

Antianira,  the  mother  of  Echion. 

Antias,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  chiefly  wor- 
shipped at  Antium. A poet.  Vid.  Furius. 

Anticlea,  a daughter  of  Autolycus  and  Am- 
phithea.  Her  father,  who  was  a famous  robber, 
permitted  Sisyphus  son  of  Aiolus  to  enjoy  the 
favours  of  his  daughter,  and  Anticlea  was  really 
pregnant  of  Ulysses  when  she  married  Laertes 
king  of  Ithaca.  I.aertes  was  nevertheless  the  re- 
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uted  father  of  Ulysses.  Ulysses  is  reproached 
y Ajax  in  Ovid.  Met.  as  being  the  son  of  Sisyphus. 
It  is  said  that  Anticlea  killed  herself  when  she 
heard  a false  report  of  her  son's  death.  Homer. 
Od.  11,  19 .—Hygin./ab.  201,  243. — Pans.  10,  c.  29. 

• A woman  who  had  Periphetcs  by  Vulcan. 

Apollod.  3. A daughter  ofDiocles,  who  married 

Machaon  the  son  of  Aisculapius,  by  whom  she  had 
Nicomachus  and  Gorgasus;  Hans.  4,  c.  30. 

Anticles,  an  Athenian  archon. A man 

who  conspired  against  Alexander  with  Hermolaus. 
Curt.  8,  c.  6. Au  Athenian  victor  at  Olympia. 

Anticlldes,  a Greek  historian,  whose  works 
are  now  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  by  A thenaus 
Pint,  in  Alex. 

AnticrSgrus,  a mountain  of  Lycia,  opposite 
mount  Cragus.  Stra/>.  4. 

Anticrates,  a Spartan  who  stabbed  Epa- 
minondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  Pint,  in  Ages. 

Anticyra,  two  towns  of  Greece,  the  one  in 
Phocis  and  the  other  near  mount  Oeta,  both 
famous  for  the  hellebore  which  they  produced. 
This  plant  was  of  infinite  service  to  cure  diseases, 
and  particularly  insanity ; hence  the  proverb 
Naviget  Anticyram.  The  Anticyra  of  Phocis  was 
anciently  called  Cyparissa.  It  had  a temple  of 
Neptune,  who  was  represented  holding  a trident 
in  one  hand  and  resting  the  other  on  his.  side,  with 
one  of  his  feet  on  a dolphin.  Some  writers,  espe- 
cially Horace  (Art.  P.  300),  speak  of  three  islands 
of  this  name,  but  this  seems  to  be  a mistake.  Pans. 
10,  c.  36. — Horat.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  166.  De  Art.  Poet. 
v.  300. — Persius,  4,  v.  16. — Strab.  9. — Mela,  1, 

c.  3. — Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  53. A mistress 

of  Demetrius.  Pint,  in  Demctr. 

Antidomus,  a warlike  soldier  of  king  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Perinthus. 

AntidStuS,  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphranor.  Pliti.  35,  c.  11. 

Antig'Snes,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals, 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  valour.  Curt.  5,  c.  14. 

Anhig'enldas,  a famous  musician  of  Thebes, 
disciple  to  Philoxenus.  He  taught  his  pupil 
Ismenias  to  despise  the  judgment  of  the  populace. 
Cic.  in  Brut.  97. 

Antigona,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was  wife  to 
king  Pyrrhus.  Pint,  in  Pyrrh. 

Antig-8ne,  a daughter  of  CEdipus  king  of 
Thebes  by  his  mother  Jocasta.  She  buried  by 
night  her  brother  Polynices,  against  the  positive 
orders  of  Creon,  who,  when  he  heard  of  it,  ordered 
her  to  be  buried  alive.  She,  however,  killed  herself 
before  the  sentence  was  executed  ; and  Haemon  the 
king’s  son,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  her,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  her  pardon,  killed 
himself  on  her  grave.  The  death  of  Antigone  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 
The  Athenians  were  so  pleased  with  it  at  the  first 
representation,  that  they  presented  the  author  with 
the  government  of  Samos.  This  tragedy  was  re- 
presented 32  times  at  Athens  without  interruption. 
Sophocl.  in  Antig. — Hy gin.  fab.  67,  72,  243,  254. — 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Ovid.  T rist.  3,  el.  3. — Philostrat. 

2,  c.  2 p. — S/at.  Theb.  12,  v.  350. A daughter  of 

Eurytion  king  of  Phthia  in  '1  hessaly.  Apollod. 

A daughter  of  Laomedon.  She  was  the  sister  of 
Priam,  and  was  changed  into  a stork  for  comparing 
herself  to  Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  93 

Antigronia,  an  inland  town  of  Epirus.  Plin. 

4,  c.  1. One  of  Macedonia,  founded  by  An- 

tigonns  son  of  Gonatas.  Id.  4,  c.  10. One  in 

Syria,  on  the  border*  of  the  Orontes.  Strab.  16. 


Another  in  Bithynia,  called  also  Nicsea.  Id.  id 

Another  in  Arcadia,  anciently  called  Mantinea 

Pans.  8,  c.  8. One  of  Troas  in  Asia  Minoi 

Strab.  13. 

Antig5nus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  un 
versally  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son  a 
Philip,  Alexander’s  father.  In  the  division  of  tli 
provinces  after  the  king’s  death,  he  received  Pan: 
phylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia.  He  united  with  An 
tipater  and  Ptolemy,  to  destroy  Perdiccas  an 
Eumenes  and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  h 
made  continual  war  against  Eumenes,  whom,  afle 
three  years  of  various  fortune,  he  took  prisoner,  an 
ordered  to  be  starved.  He  afterwards  declare 
war  against  Cassander,  whom  he  conquered,  an 
had  several  engagements  by  his  generals  wit 
Lysimachus.  He  obliged  Seleucus  to  retire  fror 
Syria,  and  fly  for  refuge  and  safety  to  Egypl 
Ptolemy,  who  had  established  himself  in  Egypl 
promised  to  defend  Seleucus,  and  from  that  tiin 
all  friendship  ceased  between  Ptolemy  and  Anti 
gonus,  and  a new  war  was  begun,  in  which  Demc 
trius  the  son  of  Antigonus  conquered  the  fleet  0 
Ptolemy,  near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  too 
16,000  men  prisoners,  and  sunk  200  ships.  Afte 
this  famous  naval  battle,  which  happened  26  year 
after  Alexander’s  death,  Antigonus  and  his  so 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  example  wa 
followed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander’s  generals 
The  power  of  Antigonus  was  now  become  so  foi 
midable,  that  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  am 
Lysimachus  combined  together  to  destroy  him ; ye 
Antigonus  despised  them,  saying  that  he  wouf 
disperse  them  as  birds.  He  attempted  to  ente 
Egypt  in  vain,  though  he  gained  several  victorie 
over  his  opponents,  and  he  at  last  received  so  man 
wounds  in  a battle  that  he  could  not  survive  them 
and  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  301  B.C 
During  his  life,  he  was  master  of  all  Asia  Minoi 
as  far  as  Syria  ; but  after  his  death,  his  son  Deme 
trius  lost  Asia,  and  established  himself  in  Mace 
donia  after  the  death  of  Cassander,  and  some  dm 
after  attempted  to  recover  his  former  possession1 
but  died  in  captivity  in  the  court  of  his  son-in-lav 
Seleucus.  Antigonus  was  concerned  in  the  differen 
intrigues  of  the  Greeks.  He  made  a treaty  o 
alliance  with  the  ^Etolians,  and  was  highly  re 
spected  by  the  Athenians,  to  whom  he  showei 
himself  very  liberal  and  indulgent.  Antigonu 
discharged  some  of  his  officers  because  they  spen 
their  time  in  taverns,  and  he  gave  their  commission 
to  common  soldiers  who  performed  their  duty  wit! 
punctuality.  A certain  poet  called  him  divine ; bu 
the  king  despised  his  flattery,  and  bade  him  go  am 
inquire  of  his  servants  whether  he  was  really  wha 
he  supposed  him.  Strab.  13. — Diod.  17,  &c.- 
Paus.  1,  c.  6,  &c .—Justin.  13,  14,  & 15. — C.  Nef 
in  Eumen. — Pint,  in  Detnetr.  Eumen.  Aral 

Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  and  grandson  ti 

Antigonus,  was  king  of  Macedonia.  He  restore< 
the  Armenians  to  liberty,  conquered  the  Gauls,  sun 
at  last  was  expelled  by  Pyrrhus,  who  seized  hi 
kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  .ecoverei 
Macedonia,  and  died  after  a reign  of  34  years 
leaving  his  son  Demetrius  to  succeed,  B.C.  243 

Justin.  21  & 25. — Polyb. — Pint,  in  Demetr. 

The  guardian  of  his  nephew  Philip,  the  son  of  De 
metrius,  who  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius  an< 
usurped  the  kingdom.  He  was  called  Doson,  fron 
his  promising  much  and  giving  nothing.  He  con 
quered  Cleomene*  king  of  Sparta,  and  obliged  bin 
to  retire  into  Egypt,  because  he  favoured  the  A'to 
lians  against  the  Greeks.  He  died,  B.C.  aai,  afte 
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a reign  of  it  years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the  lawful 
possessor,  Philip,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
cruelties,  and  the  war  which  he  made  against  the 
Romans.  Justin.  28  & 29  .—Polyb.  2.— Pint,  in 

Cleom. A son  of  Aristobulus  king  of  Judaea, 

who  obtained  an  army  from  the  king  of  Parthia,  by 
promising  him  1000  talents  and  500  women.  With 
these  foreign  troops  he  attacked  his  country,  and 
cut  the  ears  of  Hyrcanus  to  make  him  unfit  for  the 
priesthood.  Herod,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony.  Joseph.  14. — Dion.  Pint,  in  Anton. 

— -Carystius,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  Philadel- 
phus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  Diog. — A then. A writer  on  agri- 
culture.  A statuary,  who  wrote  on  his  profession. 

Antilco,  a tyrant  of  Chalcis.  After  his  death, 
oligarchy  prevailed  in  that  city.  Arist 5,  Polity 

An.tilib8,nu§,  a mountain  of  Syria  opposite 
mount  Libanus ; near  which  the  Orontes  flows. 
St  rah. — P/in.  5,  c.  20. 

AntilSchus,  a king  of  Messenia. The 

eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice.  He  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was  killed  by 
Memnon  the  son  of  Aurora.  Homer.  Od.  4. — 

Ovid  Heroid.  says  he  was  killed  by  Hector. 

A poet  who  wrote  a panegyric  upon  Lysander,  and 

received  a hat  filled  with  silver.  Pint,  in  Lys. 

An  historian  commended  by  Dionys.  Hal. 

Antim&ch.US,  a lascivious  person. An  his- 
torian.  A Greek  poet  and  musician  of  Ionia  in 

the  age  of  Socrates.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the 
age  and  genealogy  of  Homer,  and  proved  him  to  be 
a native  of  Colophon.  He  repeated  one  of  his 
compositions  before  a large  audience,  but  his  dic- 
tion was  so  obscure  and  unintelligible  that  all  re- 
tired except  Plato;  on  which  he  said,  Legam  ni kilo- 
minus  ^ Plato  enim  mihi  est  units  instar  omnium. 
He  was  reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  in  excellence, 
and  the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  fond  of  his  poetry 
that  he  preferred  him  to  Homer.  He  wrote  a poem 
upon  the  Theban  war ; and  before  he  had  brought 
his  heroes  to  the  city  of  Thebes,  he  had  filled  24 
volumes.  He  was  sumamed  Clarius  from  Claros, 
a mountain  near  Colophon,  where  he  was  bom. 
Pans.  9,  c.  35. — Pint,  in  Lyrnntl.  6r>  Timol.  -Pro- 

Pert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  45. — Quin  til.  10,  c.  1. Another 

poet  of  the  same  name,  sumamed  Psecas,  because 

he  praised  himself.  Suidas. A Trojan  whom 

Pans  bribed  to  oppose  the  restoring  of  Helen  to 
Menelaus  and  Ulysses,  who  had  come  as  ambassa- 
dors to  recover  her.  His  sons,  Hippolochus  and 
Pisander,  were  killed  by  Agamemnon.  Homer.  II. 

*•»  v-  ”3-  b 23,  v-,  *88. A son  of  Hercules  by  a 

daughter  of  Tnestiiri.  Apollod.  2 & 3. A native 

of  Heliopolis,  who  wrote  a poem  on  the  creation  of 
the  world,  in  3780  verses. 

AntunSnes,  a son  of  Deiphon.  Pans.  2, 
c.  28.  r ’ 

Antinoe,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  whose 
wishes  to  restore  her  father  to  youthful  vigour 
proved  so  fatal.  Apollod.  t.—Paus.  8,  c.  11. 

Antwoeia,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquennial 
games  in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  by  the 
emperor  Adrian  at  Mantinea,  where  Antinoqs  was 
worshipped  as  a divinity. 

AntinopOlis,  a town  of  Egypt,  built  in  honour 
of  Antinous. 

Antinous,  a youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
emperor  Adrian  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  at  his 
death  lie  erected  a temple  to  him,  and  wished  it  to 
be  believed  that  he  had  been  changed  into  a con- 
stellation. Some  writers  suppose  that  Antinous 


was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  others  maintain 
that  he  offered  himself  at  a sacrWce  as  a victim,  in 

honour  of  the  emperor. A native  of  Ithaca,  son 

of  Eupeithes,  and  one  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  He 
was  brutal  and  cruel  in  his  manners ; and  excited 
his  companions  to  destroy  Telemachus,  whose  ad- 
vice comforted  his  mother  Penelope.  When  Ulysses 
returned  home  he  came  to  the  palace  in  a beggar’s 
dress,  and  begged  for  bread,  which  Antinous  re- 
fused, and  even  struck  him.  After  Ulysses  had 
discovered  himself  to  Telemachus  and  Eumseus,  he 
attacked  the  suitors,  who  were  ignorant  who  he 
was,  and  killed  Antinous  among  the  first.  Homer. 
Od.  1,  16,  17,  & 22. — Propert.  2,  el.  5,  v.  7. 

Anti5ch.ia,  the  name  of  a Syrian  province. 

Mela , 1,  c.  14. A city  of  Syria,  once  the  third 

city  of  the  world  for  beauty,  greatness,  and  popula- 
tion. It  was  built  by  Antiochus  and  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  partly  on  a hill  and  partly  in  a plain.  It 
has  the  river  Orontes  in  its  neighbourhood,  with  a 
celebrated  grove  called  Daphne ; whence,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called  Antiochia 

near  Daphne.  Dionys.  Pier  eg. A city  called 

also  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  built  by  Seleucus 

son  of  Antiochus. The  capital  of  Pisidia,  92  miles 

at  the  east  of  Ephesus. A city  on  mount  Cragus. 

Another  near  the  river  Tigris,  25  leagues  from 

Seleucia  on  the  west. Another  in  Margiana, 

called  Alexandria  and  Seleucia. Another  near 

mount  Taurus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria Another 

of  Caria,  on  the  river  Meander. 

AntiSchis,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Antio- 
chus the  son  of  Seleucus. A tribe  of  Athens. 

Anti.5ch.tis,  sumamed  Soter,  was  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  in  Asia.  He  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king 
of  Egypt.  He  fell  into  a lingering  disease,  which 
none  of  his  father’s  physicians  could  cure  for  some 
time,  till  it  was  discovered  that  his  pulse  was  more 
irregular  than  usual  when  Stratonice  his  step- 
mother entered  his  room,  and  that  love  for  her 
was  the  cause  of  his  illness.  This  was  told  to  the 
father,  who  willingly  gave  Stratonice  to  his  son, 
that  his  immoderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death. 
He  died  291  B.C.,  after  a reign  of  19  years.  Jus- 
tin. 17,  c.  2,  &c. — Val.  Max.  5. — Polyb.  4. — Appian. 

The  second  of  that  name,  sumamed  Theos(God ) 

by  the  Milesians,  because  he  put  to  death  their 
tyrant  Timarchus,  was  son  and  successor  to  Antio- 
chus Soter.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  begun  with  Ptolemy ; and,  to  strengthen  the 
peace,  he  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the 
^Egyptian  king.  This  so  offended  his  former  wife 
Laodice,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  that  she  poi- 
soned him,  and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  features 
were  similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as  king.  Ar- 
temon, subservient  to  her  will,  pretended  to  be  in- 
disposed, and  as  king,  called  all  the  ministers,  and 
recommended  to  them  Seleucus,  sumamed  Callini- 
cus,  son  of  Laodice,  as  his  successor.  After  this 
ridiculous  imposture,  it  was  made  public  that  the 
king  had  died  a natural  death,  and  Laodice  placed 
her  son  on  the  throne,  and  despatched  Berenice 
and  her  son,  246  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Appian. The  third  of  that  name,  sumamed  the 

Great,  brother  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  was  king  of 
Syria  and  Asia,  and  reigned  36  years.  He  was 
defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater  at  Rapeia,  after 
which  he  made  war  against  Persia,  and  took  Sardes. 
After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  infant  son  Epiphanes  : but  his  guardians 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  Antiochus  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions.  He  conquered 
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the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  of  which  some  cities 
implored  the  aid  of  Rome ; and  Annibal,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  his  court,  encouraged  him  to  make 
war  against  Italy.  He  was  glad  to  find'  himself 
supported  by  the  abilities  of  such  a general ; but 
his  measures  were  dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to 
the  advice  of  Annibal,  and  he  was  conquered  and 
obliged  to  retire  beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a 
yearly  fine  of  2000  talents  to  the  Romans.  His 
revenues  being  unable  to  pay  the  finej  he  attempted 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Susiana,  which  so 
incensed  the  inhabitants,  that  they  killed  him  with 
his  followers,  187  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  his  character  of  king,  Antiochus  was  humane 
and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learning,  and  the  friend 
of  merit ; and  he  published  an  edict,  ordering  his 
subjects  never  to  obey  except  his  commands  were 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  country.  He  had 
three  sons,  Seleucus  Philopater,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  Demetrius.  The  first  succeeded  him, 
and  the  two  others  were  kept  as  hostages  by  the 
Romans.  Justin.  31  & 32. — Strab.  16. — Liv.  34, 

c.  59. — Flor.  2,  c.  1. — Appian.  Bell.  Syr. The 

fourth  Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes  or  Illus- 
trious, was  king  of  Syria,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Seleucus,  and  reigned  11  years.  He  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,  and  was  so  cruel  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  called  him  Epi manes,  or  Furious,  and  not 
Epiphanes.  He  attempted  to  plunder  Persepolis 
without  effect.  He  was  of  a voracious  appetite,  and 
fond  of  childish  diversions ; he  used  for  his  pleasure 
to  empty  bags  of  money  into  the  streets,  to  see  the 
people’s  eagerness  to  gather  it ; he  bathed  in  the 
public  baths  with  the  populace,  and  was  fond  of 
perfuming  himself  to  excess.  He  invited  all  the 
Greeks  he  could  at  Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them 
as  a servant,  and  danced  with  such  indecency 
among  the  stage  players,  that  even  the  most  dissi- 
pate and  shameless  blushed  at  the  sight.  Polybius. 

— Justin.  34,  c.  3. The  fifth,  surnamed  Eupator, 

succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  164  B.C.  He  made  a peace  with  the  Jews, 
and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  was  assassinated 
by  his  uncle  Demetrius,  who  said  that  the  crown 
was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that  it  had  been  seized 

from  his  father.  Justin.  34. — Joseph.  12. The 

sixth  king  of  Syria  was  surnamed  Entkeus  or 
Noble.  His  father,  Alexander  Bala,  entrusted  him 
to  the  care  of  Malcus,  an  Arabian ; and  he  received 
the  crown  from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his 
brother  Demetrius,  whom  the  people  hated.  Before 
he  had  been  a year  on  the  throne,  Tryphon  mur- 
dered him,  143  B.C.,  and  reigned  in  his  place  for 

three  years.  Joseph.  13. The  seventh,  called 

Sidetes,  reigned  nine  years.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  was  afraid  of  Tryphon,  and  concealed 
himself,  but  he  soon  obtained  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing his  enemy.  He  made  war  against  Phraates 
king  of  Parthia,  and  he  fell  in  the  battle  which  was 
soon  after  fought,  about  130  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  _ Justin.  36,  c.  1. — Appian.  Bell. 

Syr. The  eighth,  surnamed  Grypus,  from  his 

aquiline  nose,  was  son  of  Demetrius  Nicanor  by 
Cleopatra.  His  brother  Seleucus  was  destroyed  by 
Cleopatra,  and  he  himself  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  he  not  discovered  his  mother’s 
artifice,  and  compelled  her  to  drink  the  poison 
which  was  prepared  for  himself.  He  killed  Alex- 
ander Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  set  to  oppose 
him  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  was  at  last  assas- 
sinated, B.C.  1 12,  after  a reign  of  n years.  Justin. 

30,  & c. — Joseph. — Appian. The  ninth,  surnamed 

Cyssenicus , from  the  city  of  Cyzicus,  where  he 


received  his  education,  was  son  of  Antiochus  Si- 
detes by  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the  kingdom 
with  his  brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  to  him  Cuelo- 
syria,  part  of  his  patrimony.  He  was  at  last  con- 
quered by  his  nephew  Seleucus  near  Antioch,  and 
rather  than  to  continue  longer  in  his  hands,  he 
killed  himself,  B.C.  93.  While  a private  man,  he 
seemed  worthy  to  reign  ; but  when  on  the  throne, 
he  was  dissolute  and  tyrannical.  He  was  fond  of 
mechanics,  and  invented  some  useful  military  en- 
gines. Appian. — Joseph. The  tenth  was  ironic- 

ally surnamed  Pius,  Decause  he  married  Selena, 
the  wife  of  his  father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was 
the  son  of  Antiochus  IX.,  and  he  expelled  Seleu- 
cus the  son  of  Grypus  from  Syria,  and  was  killed 
in  a battle  which  he  fought  against  the  Par* 
thians,  in  the  cause  of  the  Galatians.  Joseph. — 
Appian.  After  his  death  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  faction  of  the  royal  family, 
or  usurpers,  who,  under  a good  or  false  title,  under 
the  name  of  Antiochus  or  his  relations,  established 
themselves  for  a little  time  as  sovereigns  either 
of  Syria,  or  Damascus,  or  other  dependent  pro- 
vinces. At  last  Antiochus,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  IX.,  was  restored  to  his  paternal 
throne  by  the  influence  of  Lucullus  the  Roman 
general,  on  the  expulsion  of  Tigranes  king  of 
Armenia  from  the  Syrian  dominions  ; but  four  years 
after,  Pompey  deposed  him,  and  observed,  that  he 
who  had  hid  himself  while  a usurper  sat  upon  his 
throne,  ought  not  to  be  a king.  From  that  time, 
B.C.  65,  Syria  became  a Roman  province,  and  the 
race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished.  Justin.  40. 

A philosopher  of  Ascalon,  famous  for  his 

writings,  and  the  respect  with  which  he  was  treated 
by  his  pupils,  Lucullus,  Cicero,  and  Brutus. — Plut. 

in  Lucul. An  historian  of  Syracuse,  son  of 

Xenophanes,  who  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
history  of  Sicily,  in  nine  books,  in  which  he  began 

at  the  age  of  king  Cocalus.  Strab. — Died.  12. 

A rich  king,  tributary  to  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 

Vespasian.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  81. A sophist 

who  refused  to  take  upon  himself  the  government 
of  a state,  on  account  of  the  vehemence  of  his  pas- 
sions.  A king  conquered  by  Antony,  &c.  Ccrs. 

3,  Bell.  Civ.  4. A king  of  Messenia.  Pans.  4. 

A commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  under 

Alcibiades,  conquered  by  Lysander.  Xenoph.  Hist. 

Grcec. A writer  of  Alexandria,  who  published  a 

treatise  on  comic  poets.  A then. A sceptic  of 

Laodicea.  Diog.  in  Pyrrh. A learned  sophist. 

Philostra. A servant  of  Atticus.  Cic.  ad  Attic. 

3.  eP-  33- A hair-dresser  mentioned  by  Martial, 

11,  ep.  85. A son  of  Hercules  by  Medea. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  7. A stage  player.  Juv.  3, 

v.  98. A sculptor,  said  to  have  made  the  famous 

statue  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludovisi  gardens 
at  Rome. 

AntiSpe,  a daughter  of  Nycteus_  king  of 
Thebes  by  Polyxo,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who, 
to  deceive  her,  changed  himself  into  a satyr.  She 
became  pregnant,  and,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of 
her  father,  she  fled  to  mount  Cithaeron,  where  she 
brought  forth  twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus.  She 
exposed  them,  to  prevent  discovery,  but  they  were 
preserved.  After  this  she  fled  to  Epopeus  king  of 
Sicyon,  who  married  her.  Some  say  that  Epopeus 
carried  her  away,  for  which  action  Nycteus  made 
war  against  him,  and  at  his  death  left  his  crown  to 
his  brother  Lycus,  entreating  him  to  continue  the 
war,  and  punish  the  ravisher  of  his  daughter. 
Lycus  obeyed  his  injunctions,  killed  Epopeus,  and 
recovered  Antiopc,  whom  he  loved  and  married. 
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though  his  niece.  His  first  wife,  Dirce,  was  jealous 
if  his  new  connection;  she  prevailed  upon  her 
nusband,  and  Antiope  was  delivered  into  her  hands, 
ind  confined  in  a prison,  where  she  was  daily 
tormented.  Antiope,  after  many  years’  imprison- 
ment, obtained  means  to  escape,  and  went  after  her 
sons,  who  undertook  to  avenge  her  wrongs  upon 
Lycus  and  his  wife  Dirce.  They  took  Thebes,  put 
the  king  to  death,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a 
'■•  ild  bull,  which  dragged  her  till  she  died.  Bacchus 
changed  her  into  a fountain,  and  deprived  Antiope 
of  the  use  of  her  senses.  In  this  forlorn  situation 
she  wandered  all  over  Greece,  and  at  last  found 
relief  from  Phocus  son  of  Ornytion,  who  cured  her 
of  her  disorder,  and  married  her.  Hyginus,./aA  7, 
says  that  Antiope  was  divorced  by  Lycus,  because 
she  had  been  ravished  by  Epopeus,  whom  he  calls 
Epaphus,  and  that  after  ber  repudiation  she  became 
pregnant  by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus  married 
Dirce,  who  suspected  that  her  husband  still  kept 
the  company  of  Antiope,  upon  which  she  imprisoned 
her.  Antiope,  however,  escaped  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  brought  forth  on  mount  Cithaeron.  Some 
authors  have  called  her  daughter  of  Asopus,  be- 
cause she  was  born  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The 
Scholiast  on  Apollon,  i,  v.  735,  maintains  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  the  name,  one  the  daughter  of 
Nycteus,  and  the  other  of  Asopus  and  mother  of 
Amphion  and  Zethus.  Pans.  2,  c.  6.  1.  9,  c.  17. — 
Ovid.  6,  Met.  v.  no. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Propert.  3, 
el.  15. — Horn.  Od.  11,  v.  259. — Hygin.fab.  7,  8,  & 

155. A daughter  of  Thespius  orThestius,  mother 

of  Alopius  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. A 

daughter  of  Mars,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  taken 
prisoner  by  Hercules,  and  given  in  marriage  to 
Theseus.  She  is  also  called  Hippolyte.  Vid. 

Hippolyte. -A  daughter  of  jEolus,  mother  of 

Bceotus  and  Hellen  by  Neptune.  H y^in.Jab.  157. 
A daughter  of  Pilon,  who  married  Eurytus. 

Id.  fab.  14. 

Antiorus,  a son  of  Lycurgus.  Pint.  inLycurg. 

Antip&ros,  a small  island  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
opposite  Paros,  from  which  it  is  about  six  miles 
distant. 

AntipSter,  son  of  Iolaus,  was  soldier  under 
king  Philip,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a general 
under  Alexander  the  Great.  When  Alexander  went 
to  invade  Asia,  he  left  Antipater  supreme  governor 
of  Macedonia,  and  of  all  Greece.  Antipater  exerted 
himself  in  the  cause  of  his  king;  he  made  war 
against  Sparta,  and  was  soon  after  called  into 
Persia  with  a reinforcement  by  Alexander.  He 
has  been  suspected  of  giving  poison  to  Alexander, 
to  raise  himself  to  power.  After  Alexander’s  death 
his  generals  divided  the  empire  among  themsalvcs, 
and  Macedonia  was  allotted  to  Antipater.  The 
wars  which  Greece,  and  chiefly  Athens,  meditated 
under  Alexander’s  life,  now  burst  forth  with  un- 
common fury  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received.  I he  Athenians  levied  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  and  equipped  200  ships  against  Antipater, 
who  was  master  of  Macedonia.  Their  expedition 
was  attended  with  much  success  ; Antipater  was 
routed  in  Ihessaly,  and  even  besieged  in  the  town 
of  Lamia.  But  when  Leosthenes  the  Athenian 

feneral  was  mortally  wounded  under  the  walls  of 
-amia,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed.  Anti- 
pater obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  soon 
after  received  a reinforcement  from  Craterus,  from 
Asia,  with  which  he  conquered  the  Athenians  at 
Lranon  in  Thessaly.  After  this  defeat  Antipater 
Lraterus  marched  into  Bceotia,  and  conquered 
the  ALtolians,  and  granted  peace  to  the  Athenians, 


on  the  conditions  which  Leosthenes  had  proposed  to 
Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia,  i.e.  that  he 
should  be  absolute  master  over  them.  Besides 
this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambassadors,  De- 
mades,  Phocion,  and  Xenocrates,  that  they  should 
deliver  into  his  hands  the  orators  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides,  whose  eloquence  had  inflamed  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  and  had.  been  the 
primary  causes  of  the  war.  The  conditions  were 
accepted,  a Macedonian  garrison  was  stationed  in 
Athens,  but  the  inhabitants  still  were  permitted  the 
free  use  of  their  laws  and  privileges.  Antipater 
and  Craterus  were  the  first  who  made,  hostile 
preparations  against  Perdiccas ; and  during  that 
time  Polyperchon  was  appointed  over  Macedonia. 
Polyperchon  defeated  the  ./Etolians,  who  made  an 
invasion  upon  Macedonia.  Antipater  gave  assist- 
ance to  Eumenes  in  Asia  against  Antigontis,  ac- 
cording to  ’Justin.  14,  c.  2.  At  his  death,  B.C.  319, 
Antipater  appointed  Polyperchon  master  of  all  his 
possessions ; and  as  he  was  the  oldest  of  all  the 
generals  and  successors  of  Alexander,  he  recom- 
mended that  he  might  be  the  supreme  ruler  in  their 
councils,  that  everything  might  be  done  according 
to  his  judgment.  As  for  his  son  Cassander,  he  left 
him  in  a subordinate  station  under  Polyperchon. 
But  Cassander  was  of  too  aspiring  a disposition 
tamely  to  obey  his  father’s  injunctions.  He  re- 
covered Macedonia,  and  made  himself  absolute. 
Curt.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  & to  — Justin.  11,  12,  13,  &c. — • 
Diod.  17,  18,  &c. — C.  Nep  ill  Phoc.  Eumen. — ■ 

Pint,  in  Eumen.  A lexand.  &c. A son  of  Cas- 

sander  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son-in-law  of  Lysi- 
machus.  He  killed  his  mother,  because  she  wished 
his  brother  Alexander  to ' succeed  to  the  throne. 
Alexander,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  mother, 
solicited  the  assistance  of  Demetrius  ; but  peace 
was  re-established  between  the  two  brothers  by  the 
advice  of  Lysimachus,  and  soon  after  Demetrius 
killed  Antipater,  and  made  himself  king  of  Mace- 
donia, 294  B.C.  Justin.  26,  c.  1. A king  of 

Macedonia,  who  reigned  only  45  days;  277  B.C.  ■ 

A king  of  Cilicia. A powerful  prince,  father  to 

Herod.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Judtea  by 
Caesar,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine 

war.  Joseph.  An  Athenian  archon. One 

of  Alexander’s  soldiers,  who  conspired  against 

his  life  with  Hermolaus.  Curt.  8,  c.  6. A 

celebrated  sophist  of  Hieropolis,  preceptor  to  the 
children  of  the  emperor  Severus. A Stoic  philo- 
sopher of  Tarsus,  144  years  B.C.' A poet 

of  Sidon,  who  could  compose  a number  of  verses 
extempore,  upon  any  subject.  He  ranked  Sappho 
among  the  Muses,  in  one  of  his  epigrams.  He 
had  a fever  every  year  on  the  day  of  his  birth, 
of  which  at  last  he  died.  He  flourished  about  80 
years  B.C.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are  preserved  in 
the  Anthologia.  PI  in.  7,  c.  51. — Pal.  Max.  1,  c.  10. 
— Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  De  Offic.  3.  De  Quasi.  Acad.  4. 

A philosopher  of  Phoenicia,  preceptor  to  Cato 

of  Utica.  Pint,  in  Cat. A Stoic  philosopher, 

disciple  of  Diogenes  of  Babylon.  He  wrote  two 
books  on  divination,  and  died  at  Athens.  Cic.de 
Div.  1,  c.  3.  Quasi.  Ac.  4,  c.  6.  De  Offic.  3,  c.  12. 

A disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two  books 

of  letters. A poet  of  Thessalonica,  in  the  age 

of  Augustus. 

Antipatria,  a city  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31, 


c.  27. 

Antipatrldas,  a governor  of  Tclmessus. 
Poly  ten.  5. 

Antip&tris,  a city  of  Palestine. 
Antiph&nes,  an  ingenious  statuary  of  Argos. 
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Pans.  5,  c.  17. A comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  or 

rather  of  Smyrna,  who  wrote  above  90  comedies, 
and  died  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  by  the  fall  of 

an  apple  upon  his  head. A physician  of  Delos, 

who  used  to  say  that  diseases  originated  from  the 
variety  of  food  that  was  eaten.  Clem.  Alex. — 
A then. 

Antiphates,  a king  of  the  Laestrygones,  de- 
scended front  Lantus,  who  founded  Formi®.  Ulysses 
returning  from  Troy,  came  upon  his  coasts,  and 
sent  three  men  to  examine  the  country.  Antiphates 
devoured  one  of  them,  and  pursued  the  others,  and 
sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulysses  with  stones,  except  the 
ship  in  which  Ulysses  was.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  232. 

A son  of  Sarpedon.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  696. 

The  grandfather  of  Amphiaraus.  Homer.  Od. 

A man  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Leonteus. 
Homer.  11.  12,  v.  191. 

Antiplilli  Portus,  a harbour  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Red  sea.  Strab.  16. 

Antiphllus,  an  Athenian  who  succeeded  Leos- 
thenes  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against  Antipater. 

Diod.  18. A noble  painter  who  represented  a 

youth  leaning  over  a fire  and  blowing  it,  from  which 
the  whole  house  seemed  to  be  illuminated.  He  was 
an  Egyptian  by  birth  ; he  imitated  Apelles,  and 
was  disciple  to  Ctesidemus.  PI  in.  35,  c.  10. 

Antiphon,  a poet. A native  of  Rhamnusia, 

called  Nestor,  from  his  eloquence  and  prudence. 
The  16  orations  that  are  extant  under  his  name,  are 

supposititious. An  orator  who  promised  Philip 

king  of  Macedonia  that  he  would  set  on  fire  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death, 
at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes.  Cic.  de  Div.  2. 

— Pint,  in  Alcib.  &■»  Demost. A poet  who  wrote 

on  agriculture.  A then. An  author  who  wrote 

a treatise  on  peacocks. A rich  man  introduced 

by  Xenophon  as  disputing  with  Socrates. An 

Athenian  who  interpreted  dreams,  and  wrote  a 

history  of  his  art.  Cic.  de  Div.  1 & 2. A foolish 

rhetorician. A poet  of  Attica,  who  wrote  trage- 

dies, epic  poems,  and  orations.  Dionysius  put  him 
to  death  because  he  refused  to  praise  his  com- 

ositions.  Being  once  asked  by  the  tyrant  what 

rass  was  the  best,  he  answered,  “ That  with  which 
the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  are  made.” 
Pint. — A ristot. 

Antiphonus,  a son  of  Priam,  who  went  with 
his  father  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to  redeem  Hector. 
Homer.  II.  24. 

Antiphus,  a son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Aga- 
memnon during  the  Trojan  war. A son  of  Thes- 

salus,  grandson  to  Hercules.  He  went  to  the 

Trojan  war  in  30  ships.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  185. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  17. 

A brother  of  Ctimenus,  was  son  of  Ganyctor  the 
Naupactian.  These  two  brothers  murdered  the 
poet  Hesiod,  on  the  false  suspicion  that  he  had 
offered  violence  to  their  sister,  and  threw  his  body 
into  the  sea.  The  poet’s  dog  discovered  them,  and 
they  were  seized  and  convicted  of  the  murder. 
Pint,  de  Solert.  A ntm. 

Antipoenus,  a noble  Theban,  whose  daughters 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the  public  safety.  V id. 
Androclea. 

AntipSlis,  a city  of  Gaul,  built  by  the  people 
of  Marseilles.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  15. 

Antirrhium,  a promontory  of  AStolia,  oppo- 
site Rhium  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  the  name. 

Antissa,  a city  at  the  north  of  Lesbos. — —An 
island  near  it.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  287. — Plin.  2, 
c.  89. 

Antisth.Sn.es,  a philosopher,  bom  of  an  Athe- 


nian father  and  of  a Phrygian  mother  He  taught 
rhetoric,  and  had  among  his  pupils  the  famous 
Diogenes ; but  when  he  had  heard  Socrates,  lie 
shut  up  his  school,  and  told  his  pupils,  “ Go  seek 
for  yourselves  a master;  I have  now  found  one." 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philoso- 
hers.  One  of  his  pupils  asked  him  what  philosophy 
ad  taught  him.  “ To  live  with  myself,”  said  he. 
He  sold  his  all,  and  preserved  only  a very  ragged 
coat,  which  drew  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and 
tempted  him  to  say  to  the  Cynic,  who  carried  his 
contempt  of  dress  too  far,  “ Antisthenes,  I see  thy 
vanity  through  the  holes  of  thy  coat.”  Antisthenes 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  but  he  recommended 
suicide.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant.  His  doc- 
trines of  austerity  were  followed  as  long  as  he  was 
himself  an  example  of  the  cynical  character,  but 
after  his  death  they  were  all  forgotten.  Antis- 
thenes flourished  396  years  B.C.  Cic.  de  Orat.  3, 

c.  35. — Diog.  6. — Pint,  in  Lyc. A disciple  of 

Heraclitus. An  historian  of  Rhodes.  Diog. 

Antistius  Labeo,  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Rome,  who  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country 
against  Augustus,  for  which  he  is  taxed  with  mad- 
ness by  Horat.  1,  sat.  3,  v.  82. — Sue/on.  in  A ug.  54. 

Petro  of  Gabii,  was  the  author  of  a celebrated 

treaty  between  Rome  and  his  country,  in  the  age 

of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  Dionys.  Hal.  4. C. 

Reginus,  a lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.  Cecs.  Bell. 
G.  6 & 7. A soldier  of  Pompey's  army,  so  con- 

fident of  his  valour,  that  he  challenged  all  the 
adherents  of  Caesar.  Hirt.  25,  Hisp  Bell. 

Antitaurus,  one  of  the  branches  of  mount 
Taurus,  which  runs  in  a north-east  direction  through 
Cappadocia  towards  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates. 

Anti.th.eus,  an  Athenian  archon.  Paus.  7, 
c-  *7-  . 

Antium,  a maritime  town  of  Italy,  built  by 
Ascanius,  or,  according  to  others,  by  a son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a promontory  32  miles 
east  from  Ostium.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
who  made  war  against  the  Romans  for  above  200 
years.  Camillus  took  it,  and  carried  all  the  beaks 
of  their  ships  to  Rome,  and  placed  them  in  the 
Forum  on  a tribunal,  which  from  thence  was  called 
Rostrum.  This  town  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
of  Fortune,  whose  statues,  when  consulted,  gave 
oracles  by  a nodding  of  the  head,  or  other  different 
signs.  Nero  was  bom  there.  Cic.de  Div.  1. — 
Horat.  1,  od.  35. — Liv.  8,  c.  14. 

Antomgnes,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  After 
his  death,  magistrates  with  regal  authority  were 
chosen  annually. 

Antonia  lex  was  enacted  by  M.  Antony  the 
consul,  A.U.C.  710.  1 1 abrogated  the  lex  A tin , and 
renewed  the  lex  Cornelia , by  taking  away  from  the 
people  the  privilege  of  choosing  priests,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  the  college  of  priests,  to  which  it  originally 

belonged.  Dio.  44. Another  by  the  same,  A.U.C. 

703.  It  ordained  that  a new  decury  of  judges  should 
be  added  to  the  two  former,  and  that  they  should 
be  chosen  from  the  centurions.  Cic.  in  Philip.  1 & 5. 

Another  by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal  to 

the  people,  to  those  who  were  condemned  de  majcs- 
taie , or  of  perfidious  measures  against  the  state. 

Another  by  the  same,  during  his  triumvirate. 

It  made  it  a capital  offence  to  propose  ever  after 
the  election  of  a dictator,  and  for  any  person  to 
accept  of  the  office.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  3. 

Antonia,  a daughter  of  M.  Antony  by  Octavia. 
She  married  Domains  yEnobarbus,  and  was  mother 

of  Nero  and  of  two  daughters. A sister  of 

Germanicus. A daughter  of  Claudius  and  yElia 
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Petina.  She  was  of  the  family  of  the  Tuberos, 
and  was  repudiated  for  her  levity.  Sueton.  in 

Claud,  i. — Tacit.  Ann.  it. The  wife  of  Drusus, 

the  son  of  Livia  and  brother  to  Tiberius.  She 
became  mother  of  three  children,  Germanicus, 
Caligula's  father,  Claudius  the  emperor,  and  the 
. debauched  Livia.  Her  husband  died  very  early, 
and  she  never  would  marry  again,  but  spent  her 
time  in  the  education  of  her  children.  Some  people 
suppose  that  her  grandson  Caligula  ordered  her  to 

be  poisoned,  A.D.  38.  V al.  Max.  4,  c.  3. A 

castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  received  this  name  in 
honour  of  M.  Antony. 

Antonii,  a patrician  and  plebeian  family,  which 
■ were  said  to  derive  their  origin  from  Antones,  a son 
1 of  Hercules,  as  Pint,  in  Anton,  informs  us. 

Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  &c. 

Antoninus  Titus,  surnamed  Pius,  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. This  prince  is  remarkable  for  all  the 
1 virtues  that  can  form  a perfect  statesman,  philoso- 
pher, and  king.  He  rebuilt  whatever  cities  had 
been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former  reigns.  In  cases 
: of  famines  or  inundation,  he  relieved  the  dis- 
tressed, and  supplied  their  wants  with  his  own 
money.  He  suffered  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
to  remain  long  in  the  administration,  that  no  oppor- 
tunity of  extortion  might  be  given  to  new  comers. 
In  his  conduct  towards  his  subjects,  he  behaved 
with  affability  and  humanity,  and  listened  with 
patience  to  every  complaint  brought  before  him. 

1 H hen  told  of  conquering  heroes,  he  said  with  Scipio, 
“ I prefer  the  life  and  preservation  of  a citizen  to 
the  death  of  100  enemies.”  He  did  not  persecute 
the  Christians  like  his  predecessors,  but  his  life  was 
a scene  of  universal  benevolence.  His  last  moments 
‘ were  easy,  though  preceded  by  a lingering  illness. 
NV  hen  consul  of  Asia,  he  lodged  at  Smyrna  in  the 
house  of  a sophist,  who  in  civility  obliged  the 
governor  to  change  his  house  at  night.  The  sophist, 
when  Antoninus  became  emperor,  visited  Rome, 
and  was  jocosely  desired  to  use  the  palace  as  his 

• own  house,  without  any  apprehension  of  being 
turned  out  at  night.  He  extended  the  boundaries 

• of  the  Roman  province  in  Britain,  by  raising  a 
rampart  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  ; 
jut  he  waged  no  war  during  his  reign,  and  only 
e pulsed  the  enemies  of  the  empire  who  appeared 
n the  field.  He  died  in  the  5th  year  of  his  age, 

r ifter  a reign  of  23  years,  A.D.  161.  He  was  suc- 
1 .eeded  by  his  adopted  son  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
■urnamed  the  philosopher,  a prince  as  virtuous  as 
1 11s  father.  He  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  his 
1 ,rother  1,.  v erus,  whose  voluptuousness  and  dissi- 
1 ation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  moderation  of 
! 3he  PP,losopher.  During  their  reign,  the  Quadi, 
arthians,  and  Marcomanni  were  defeated.  An- 
' oninus  wrote  a book  in  Greek,  entitled  xa  xuff 
i the  best  editions  of 

ht  O,  xA  hhVk^  0cO"yI7°4-  After  the  war  with 
hrvnrf,  ^en  fin,sh?d-  Verus  died  of  an  apo- 
1 ?>ad  \n”mnus  survived  him  eight  years,  and 

o dLv*  h n -6lr  yC?r’  afterr,a  reign  °*  29  years  and 
odays.  Dio.  Cass, us. Bass.anus  Caracalla,  son 

f the  emperor  Septimus  Severus,  was  celebrated 
>r  his  cruelties.  He  killed  his  brother  Geta  in  his 
■other  s arms  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  writ- 
■gs  of  Aristotle,  observing  that  Aristotle  was  one 
th,„e  who  sent  poison  to  Alexander.  He  married 
is  mother,  and  publicly  lived  with  her,  which  gave 
ccasion  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  to  say,  that 
e was  an  fEdipus,  and  his  wife  a Jocasta.  This 
■ko  was  fatal  to  them  ; and  the  emperor,  to  punish 


their  ill  language,  slaughtered  many  thousands  in 
Alexandria.  After  assuming  the  name  and  dress  of 
Achilles,  and  styling  himself  the  conqueror  of  pro- 
vinces which  he  had  never  seen,  he  was  assassinated 
at  Edessa  by  Macrinus,  April  8,  in  the  43rd  year  of 
his  age,  A.D.  217.  His  body  was  sent  to  his  wife 

Julia,  who  stabbed  herself  at  the  sight. There 

is  extant  a Greek  itinerary,  and  another  book  called 
Iter  Britannicum,  which  some  have  attributed  to 
the  emperor  Antoninus,  though  it  was  more  pro- 
bably written  by  a person  of  that  name  whose  age 
is  unknown. 

AntoniopSlis,  a city  of  Mesopotamia.  Mar- 
cell. 8. 

M.  Antonius  G-nipho,  a poet  of  Gaul,  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome.  Cicero  and  other  illus- 
trious men  frequented  his  school.  He  never  asked 
anything  for  his  lectures,  whence  he  received  more 
from  the  liberality  of  his  pupils.  Sueton.  de  Illust. 

Or.  7 An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumvir  of 

the  same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Marius,  and  his  head  was  hung  in  the  Forum. 

Val.  Max.  9,  c.  2. — Lucan.  2,  v.  121. Marcus, 

the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  the  same  name,  by 
means  of  Cotta  and  Cethegus,  obtained  from  the 
senate  the  office  of  managing  the  corn  on  the  mari- 
time coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  unlimited 
power.  . This  gave  him  many  opportunities  of 
plundering  the  provinces  and  enriching  himself. 

He  died  of  a broken  heart.  Sallust.  Frag. ■ 

Caius,  a son  of  the  orator  of  that  name,  who 
obtained  a troop  of  horse  from  Sylla,  andplundered 
Achaia.  He  was  carried  before  the  pretor  M.  Lu- 
cullus,  and  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  censors 
for  pillaging  the  allies,  and  refusing  to  appear  when 

summoned  before  justice. Caius,  son  of  Antonius 

Caius,  was  consul  with  Cicero,  and  assisted  him  to 
destroy  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  in  Gaul.  He 
went  to  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and  fought  with 
ill  success  against  the  Dardani.  He  was  accused 

at  his  return,  and  banished. Marcus,  the  triumvir, 

was  grandson  to  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and  son 
of  Antonius,  surnamed  Cretcnsis  from  his  wars  in 
Crete.  He  was  augur  and  tribune  of  the  people, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ambitious 
views.  He  always  entertained  a secret  resentment 
against  Cicero,  which  arose  from  Cicero’s  having 
Put. to  death  Corn.  Lentulus,  who  was  concerned  in 
Catiline  s conspiracy.  This  Lentulus  had  married 
Antonius’s  mother  after  his  father’s  death.  When 
the  senate,  was  torn  by  the  factions  of  Pompey’s 
and  Caesar  s adherents,  Antony  proposed  that  both 
should  lay  aside  the  command  of  their  armies  in 
the  provinces ; but  as  this  proposition  met  not  with 
success,  he  privately  retired  from  Rome  to  the  camp 
of  Caesar,  and  advised  him  to  march  his  army  to 
Rome.  In  support  of  his  attachment,  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  his  army  at  Pharsalia,  and, 
according  to  a premeditated  scheme,  offered  him  a 
diadem  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  people. 
When  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate  house, 
his  friend  Antony  spoke  an  oration  over  his  body  ; 
and  to  ingratiate  himself  and  his  party  with  the 
populace,  he  reminded  them  of  the  liberal  treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  Caesar.  He  besieged 
Mutina,  which  had  been  allotted  to  D.  Brutus,  for 
which . the  senate  judged  him  an  enemy  to  the 
republic  at  the  remonstration  of  Cicero.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and 
by  young  Cmsar,  who  soon  after  joined  his  interest 
with  that  of  Antony,  and  formed  the  celebrated 
triumvirate,  which  was  established  with  such  cruel 
proscriptions,  that  Antony  did  not  even  spare  his 
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own  uncle,  that  he  might  strike  off  the  head  of  his 
enemy  Cicero.  The  triumvirate  divided  the  Roman 
empire  among  themselves  ; Lepidus  was  set  over 
all  Italy,  Augustus  had  the  west,  and  Antony  re- 
turned into  the  east,  where  he  enlarged  his  domi- 
nions by  different  conquests.  Antony  had  married 
Fulvia,  whom  he  repudiated  to  marry  Octavia  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  and  by  this  connection  to 
strengthen  the  triumvirate.  He  assisted  Augustus 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi  against  the  murderers  of  J. 
Cmsar,  and  he  buried  the  body  of  M.  Brutus,  his 
enemy,  in  a most  magnificent  manner.  During  his 
residence  in  the  east,  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
fair  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  and  repudiated 
Octavia  to  marry  her.  This  divorce  incensed 
Augustus,  who  now  prepared  to  deprive  Antony  of 
all  his  power.  Antony,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled 
all  the  forces  of  the  east,  and  with  Cleopatra 
marched  against  Octavius  Caesar.  These  two 
enemies  met  at  Actium,  where  a naval  engagement 
soon  began,  but  Cleopatra,  by  flying  with  60  sail, 
drew  Antony  from  the  battle,  and  ruined  his  cause. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Antony  followed  Cleo- 
patra into  Egypt,  where  he  was  soon  informed  of 
the  defection  of  all  his  allies  and  adherents,  and 
saw  the  conqueror  on  his  shores.  He  stabbed  him- 
self, and  Cleopatra  likewise  killed  herself  by  the 
bite  of  an  asp.  Antony  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age,  B.C.  30,  and  the  conqueror  shed  tears  when 
he  was  informed  that  his  enemy  was  no  more. 
Antony  left  seven  children  by  his  three  wives.  He 
has  been  blamed  for  his  great  effeminacy,  for  his 
uncommon  love  of  pleasures,  and  his  fondness  of 
drinking.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  a book  in  praise 
of  drunkenness.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Her- 
cules, from  whom,  according  to  so  ae  accounts,  he 
was  descended;  and  he  is  often  represented  as 
Hercules,  with  Cleopatra  in  the  form  of  Omphale, 
dressed  in  the  arms  of  her  submissive  lover,  and 
beating  him  with  her  sandals.  In  his  public  cha- 
racter, Antony  was  brave  and  courageous,  but, 
with  the  intrepidity  of  Csesar,  he  possessed  all  his 
voluptuous  inclinations.  He  was  prodigal  to  a 
degree,  and  did  not  scruple  to  call,  from  vanity,  his 
sons  by  Cleopatra,  kings  of  kings.  His  fondness 
for  low  company,  and  his  debauchery,  form  the  best 
parts  of  Cicero’s  Philippics.  It  is  said,  that  the 
night  of  Caesar’s  murder,  Cassius  supped  with 
Antony  ; and,  being  asked  whether  he  had  a dagger 
with  him,  answered,  “ Yes,  if  you,  Antony,  aspire 
to  sovereign  power. ''  Plutarch  has  written  an 
account  of  his  life.  Virg.  /En.  8,  v.  685. — Horat. 
eft.  g. — Juv.  10,  v.  122. — C.  Ncft.  in  Attic.— Cic.  in 

Philip. — Justin.  41  & 42. Julius,  son  of  Antony 

the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was  consul  with  Paulus 
Fabius  Maximus.  He  was  surnamed  Africanus, 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Augustus.  Some  say 
that  he  killed  himself.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote 
an  heroic  poem  on  Diomede,  in  12  books.  Horace 
dedicated  his  Od.  4 to  him.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  44. 

Lucius,  the  triumvir’s  brother,  was  besieged  in 

Pelusium  by  Augustus,  and  obliged  to  surrender 
himself,  with  300  men,  by  famine.  The  conqueror 
spared  his  life.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed  at  the 

shrine  of  Cmsar. A noble  but  unfortunate  youth. 

His  father  Julius  was  put.  to  death  by  Augustus 
for  his  criminal  conversation  with  Julia,  and  he 
himself  was  removed  by  the  emperor  to  Marseilles, 
on  pretence  of  finishing  his  education.  Tacit. 

Ann.  4,  c.  44. Felix,  a freedman  of  Claudius, 

appointed  governor  of  Judaja.  He  married  Drusilla 
the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Tacit. 
Hitt.  4,  c.  9. Flamma,  a Roman  condemned  for 


extortion  under  Vespasian.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  45 

Musa,  a physician  of  Augustus.  Plin  29,  c.  1. 

Merenda,  a decemvir  at  Rome,  A. U.C.  304. 

Liv.  3,  c.  35. Q.  Merenda,  a military  tribune, 


A U.C.  332.  Liv.  4,  c.  42. 

AntorId.es,  a painter,  disciple  to  Aristippus. 
Plin. 

Antro  Coracius.  Vid.  Coracius. 

Ajltylla.  Vid.  Anthylla. 

Anubis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  under 
the  form  of  a man  with  the  head  of  a dog,  because 
when  Osiris  went  on  his  expedition  against  India, 
Anubis  accompanied  him,  and  clothed  himself  in  a 
sheep’s  skin.  His  worship  was  introduced  from 
Egypt  into  Greece  and  Italy.  He  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  Mercury,  because  he  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  a caduceus.  Some  make  him  brother 
of  Osiris,  some  his  son  by  Nepthys  the  wife  of  Ty- 
phon.  Diod.  1. — Lucan.  8,  v.  331. — Ovid.  Met.  9, 
v.  686. — Pint,  de  Isid.  &■=  Osirid. — Herodot.  4. — 
Virg.  /En.  8,  v.  698. 

Anxins,  a river  of  Armenia,  falling  into  the 
Euphrates. 

Anxur,  called  also  Tarracina,  a city  of  the 
Volsci,  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.C.  348.  It  was 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  who  is  called  Jupiter  Anxur,  and 
represented  in  the  form  of  a beardless  boy.  Liv.  4, 
c.  59. — Horat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  26. — Lucan.  3,  v.  84. — 
Virg.  /En.  7,  v.  799. 

Anyta,  a Greek  woman,  some  of  whose  elegant 
verses  are  still  extant. 

Anytus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who,  with 
Melitus  and  Lycon,  accused  Socrates  of  impiety, 
and  was  the  cause  of  his  condemnation.  These 
false  accusers  were  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians.  Diog. — /Elian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  13.  —Ho- 
rat. 2,  sat.  4,  v.  3. — Pint,  in  Alcib. One  of  the 

Titans. 

Anzabe,  a river  near  the  Tigris.  Marcell.  18, 


Aollius,  a son  of  Romulus  by  Hersilia,  after 
wards  called  Abillius. 

Aon,  a son  of  Neptune,  who  came  to  Euboea 
and  Boeotia  from  Apulia,  where  he  collected  the 
inhabitants  into  cities,  and  reigned  over  them. 
They  were  called  Aones,  and  the  country  Aonia, 
from  him. 

AQnes,  the  inhabitants  of  Aonia,  called  after- 
wards Boeotia.  They  came  there  in  the  age  of 
Cadmus,  and  obtained  his  leave  to  settle  with  the 
Phoenicians.  The  muses  have  been  called  Aonuics,  1 
because  Aonia  was  more  particularly  frequented  by  I 
them.  Pans.  9,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  7,  10,  13. 
Trist.  el.  5,  v.  10.  Fast.  3,  v.  456.  1.  4,  v.  245.  j 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  11.  > . 

Aonia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Boeotia. 

Aoris,  a famous  hunter,  son  of  Aras  king  of 
Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  Arathyraca, 
that  he  called  part  of  the  country  by  her  name. 

Pans.  2,  c.  12. The  wife  of  Neleus,  called  more 

commonly  Chloris.  Id.  9,  c.  36. 

Aornos,  Aornns,  Aornis,  a lofty  rock, 
supposed  to  be  near  the  Ganges  in  India,  taken  by 
Alexander.  Hercules  had  besieged  it,  but  was 
never  able  to  conquer  it.  Curt.  8,  c.  it. — Aroian.  4. 

—Strab.  15.~Plut.in  Alex. A place  in  Epirus, 

with  an  oracle.  Pans.  9,  c.  80. A certain  lake 

near  Tartessus. Another  near  Baia;  and  Puteoli. 

It  was  also  called  Avemus.  Virg.  /En.  6, 


v.  242,  r.  v. 

Aoti,  a people  of  Thrace,  near  the  Getae,  on  the 

Ister.  Plin.  4.  _ , 

Apaltee,  a people  of  Asia  Minor.  Strab. 
Apama,  a daughter  of  Artaxcrxes,  who  married 
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Pharnnbazus  satrap  of  Ionia. A daughter  of 

Antiochus.  Pans,  i,  c.  8. 

Apame,  the  mother  of  Nicomedes  by  Prusias 

king  of  Bithynia. -The  mother  of  Antiochus 

Soter  by  Seleucus  Nicanor.  Soter  founded  a city 
which  he  called  by  his  mother's  name. 

Apamia,  or  Apamea,  a city  of  Phprgia,  on 

the  Marsyas. A city  of  Bithynia, of  Media, 

of  Mesopotamia. Another  near  the  Tigris. 

Aparni,  a nation  of  shepherds  near  the  Caspian 
sea.  Strab. 

Apaturia,  a festival  of  Athens,  which  received 
its  name  from  uirurn,  deceit.,  because  it  was  insti- 
tuted in  memory  of  a stratagem  by  which  Xanthus 
king  of  Bceotia  was  killed  by  Melanthus  king  of 
Athens,  upon  the  following  occasion.  When  a war 
arose  between  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians  about  a 
piece  of  ground  which  divided  their  territories, 
Xanthus  made  a proposal  to  the  Athenian  king  to 
decide  the  battle  by  single  combat.  Thymoetes, 
who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  refused,  and 
his  successor  Melanthus  accepted  the  challenge. 
When  they  began  the  engagement,  Melanthus  ex- 
claimed that  his  antagonist  had  some  person  behind 
him  to  support  him ; upon  which  Xanthus  looked 
behind,  and  was  killed  by  Melanthus.  From  this 
success  Jupiter  was  called  anarrivuip,  deceiver,  and 
Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  behind  Xanthus, 
was  called  MeXuvaiyir,  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a black 
goat.  Some  derive  the  word  from  anaropia,  i.e. 
ouoTopia,  because,  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  the 
children  accompanied  their  fathers  to  be  registered 
among  the  citizens.  The  festival  lasted  three  days. 
The  first  day  was  called  dopm a,  because  suppers, 
bof,voi,  were  prepared  for  each  separate  tribe.  The 
second  day  was  called  avaupvais  a7ro  t ov  avw  epvctv, 
because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  head  of  the  victim  was  generally 
turned  up  towards  the  heavens.  The  third  was 
called  Kovpeumr,  from  Hoopoe,  a youth,  or  Koi/pa, 
shaving,  because  the  young  men  had  their  hair  cut 
off  before  they  were  registered,  when  their  parents 
swore  that  they  were  freeborn  Athenians.  They 
generally  sacrificed  two  ewes  and  a she-goat  to 
Diana.  This  festival  was  adopted  by  the  Ionians, 
except  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  and  Colophon. 
A surname  of  Minerva, of  Venus. 

Apeauros,  a mountain  of  Peloponnesus.  Po- 
ly b.  4. 

Apella,  a word,  Horat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  10,  which 
has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and  commentators. 
Some  suppose  it  to  mean  circumcised  {sine  pclle), 
an  epithet  highly  applicable  to  a Jew.  Others 
maintain  that  it  is  a proper  name,  upon  the  authority 
of  Cicero,  ad  Attic.  12,  ep.  19,  who  mentions  a per- 
son of  the  same  name. 

Apelles,  a celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or,  as 
others  say,  of  Ephesus  or  Colophon,  son  of  Pithius. 
He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
honoured  him  so  much  that  he  forbade  any  man  but 
Apelles  to  draw  his  picture.  He  was  so  attentive 
to  his  profession  that  he  never  spent  a day  without 
employing  his  pencil,  whence  the  proverb  of  Nulla 
dies  sine  lined.  His  most  perfect  picture  was  Venus 
Anadyomene,  which  was  not  totally  finished  when 
the  painter  died.  He  made  a painting  of  Alexander 
holding  thunder  in  his  hand,  so  much  like  life  that 
i liny,  who  saw  it,  says  that  the  hand  of  the  king 
Tn.-  • t"uncier  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  picture! 

I his  picture  was  placed  in  Diana's  temple  at  Ephe- 
sus. He  made  another  of  Alexander,  but  the  king 
expressed  not  much  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  it : 
and  at  that  moment  a horse,  passing  by,  neighed  at 


the  horse  which  was  represented  in  the  piece,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  alive  ; upon  which  the  painter  said, 
“One  would  imagine  that  the  horse  is  a better 
judge  of  painting  than  your  Majesty.-’  When  Alex- 
ander ordered  him  to  draw  the  pictur . of  Campaspe, 
one  of  his  mistresses,  Apelles  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  the  king  permitted  him  to  marry  her.  He 
wrote  three  volumes  upon  painting,  which  were  still 
extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
accused  in  Egypt  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of 
Ptolemy,  and  that  he  would  have  been  put  to  death 
had  not  the  real  conspirator  discovered  himself,  and 
saved  the  painter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name  to 
any  pictures  but  three  ; a sleeping  Venus,  Venus 
Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  The  proverb  of 
Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  is  applied  to  him  by  some. 
PI  in.  35,  c.  10.— Horat.  2,  ep.  i,  v.  238.— Cic.  in 
Famil.  1,  ep.  9.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  401.— 

Val.  Max.  8,  c.  ix. A tragic  writer.  Suet.  Calig. 

33. A Macedonian  general,  &c. 

Apelllcon,  a Teian  peripatetic  philosopher, 
whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great  that  he  js 
accused  of  stealing  them,  when  he  could  not  obtain 
them  with  money.  He  bought  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus,  but  greatly  disfigured  them  by 
his  frequent  interpolations.  The  extensive  library, 
which  he  had  collected  at  Athens,  was  carried  to 
Rome  when  Sylla  had  conquered  the  capital  of 
Attica,  and  among  the  valuable  books  was  found  an 
original  manuscript  of  Aristotle.  He  died  about 
86  B.C.  Strab.  13. 

Apennines,  a ridge  of  high  mountains  which 
run  through  the  middle  of  Italy,  from  Liguria  to 
Ariminum  and  Ancona.  They  are  joined  to  the 
Alps.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  ran  across 
Sicily  by  Rhegium  before  Italy  was  separated  from 
Sicily.  Lucan.  2,  v.  306. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  226. — 
Ital.  4,  v.  743. — Strab.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Aper  Marcus,  a Latin  orator  of  Gaul,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a politician,  as  well  as  by 
his  genius.  The  dialogue  of  the  orators,  inserted 
with  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  Quintilian,  is  attri- 
buted to  him.  He  died  A.D.  85. Another.  Vid. 

Numerianus. 

Aperopia,  a small  island  on  the  coast  of  Argo- 
lis.  Pans.  2,  c.  34. 

ApSsus,  Apesas,  or  Apesantus,  a moun- 
tain of  Peloponnesus  near  Lerna.  Slat,  in  Thcli. 


3,  v.  461. 

Apliaca,  a town  of  Palestine,  where  Venus 
was  worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a temple  and 
an  oracle. 

Aphaea,  a name  of  Diana,  who  had  a temple  in 
■lEirina.  Pans.  2,  c.  30. 

Aphar,  the  capital  city  of  Arabia,  near  the  Red 
sea.  A rrian.  in  Peripl. 

Aph.aretus,  fell  in  love  with  Marpessa  daugh- 
ter of  CEnomaus,  and  carried  her  away. 

Aphareus,  a king  of  Messenia,  son  of  Perieres 
and  Gorgophone,  who  married  Arene  daughter  of 
CEbalus,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  Pans.  3, 

c.  1. A relation  of  Isocrates,  who  wrote  37 

tragedies. 

Aphas,  a river  of  Greece,  which  falls  into  the 
bay  of  Ambracia.  PI  in.  4,  c.  1. 

Aphellas,  a king  of  Cyrene,  who,  with  the  aid 
of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  Africa 
under  his  power.  Justin.  22,  c.  7. 

AphSsas,  a mountain  in  Peloponnesus,  whence, 
as  the  poets  have  imagined,  Perseus  attempted  to 
fly  to  heaven.  Slat.  Theb.  3,  v.  461. 

Aphette,  a city  of  Magnesia,  where  the  shin 
Argo  was  launched.  Apollod. 
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Aphidas,  a son  of  Areas  king  of  Arcadia. 
Pans.  8. 

Aph.id.na,  a part  of  Attica,  which  received  its 
name  from  Aphidnus,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Theseus.  Herodot. 

Aphidnus,  a friend  of  /Eneas,  killed  by  Turnus. 
Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  702. 

Aphoebetus,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Alexander.  Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Aphrlces,  an  Indian  prince,  who  defended  the 
rock  Aornus,  with  20,000  foot  and  15  elephants. 
He  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his  head  sent  to 
Alexander. 

Aphrodisia,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf, 

where  Venus  is  worshipped. Festivals  in-honour 

of  Venus,  celebrated  in  different  parts  of  Greece, 
but  chiefly  in  Cyprus.  They  were  first  instituted 
by  Cinyras,  from  whose  family  the  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  always  chosen.  All  those  that  were 
initiated  offered  a piece  of  money  to  Venus  as  a 
harlot,  and  received  as  a mark  of  the  favours  of  the 
goddess,  a measure  of  salt  and  a <jmi\ Aoc  ; the  salt, 
because  Venus  arose  from  the  sea  ; the  <J>a\kus, 
because  she  is  the  goddess  of  wantonness.  They 
were  celebrated  at  Corinth  by  harlots,  and  in  every 
part  of  Greece  they  were  very  much  frequented. 
S tral.  14. — A then. 

Aphrodisias,  a town  of  Caria,  sacred  to  Venus. 
Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  62. 

Aphrodisium  (or  a),  a town  of  Apulia,  built 
by  Diomede  in  honour  of  Venus. 

Apbrodlsum,  a city  on  the  eastern  parts  of 

Cyprus,  nine  miles  from  Salamis. A promontory 

with  an  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Aphrodite,  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus,  from 
a<ppoi,  froth,  because  Venus  is  said  to  have  been 
born  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  Hesiod.  Th.  195. 

■ — Plin.  36,  c.  5. 

Aphytse,  or  Aphytis,  a city  of  Thrace,  near 
Pallena,  where  Jupiter  Ammon  was  worshipped. 
Lysander  besieged  the  town ; but  the  god  of  the 
place  appeared  to  him  in  a dream,  and  advised  him 
to  raise  the  siege,  which  he  immediately  did.  Pans. 

3,  c.  18. 

Apia,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
it  received  from  king  Apis.  It  was  afterwards  called 
ALgialea,  Pelasgia,  Argia,  and  at  last  Peloponne- 
sus, or  the  island  of  Pelops.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  270. 
Also  the  name  of  the  earth,  worshipped  among 
the  Lydians  as  a powerful  deity.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  59- 

Apianus,  or  Apion,  was  bom  at  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of  which  he 
was  deemed  a citizen.  He  succeeded  Thetis  in  the 
profession  of  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
wrote  a book  against  the  Jews,  which  Josephus  re- 
futed. He  was  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  which 
the  people  of  Alexandria  sent  to  Caligula,  to  com- 
plain of  the  Jews.  Seneca,  ep.  88. — Plin.  prtef. 
Hist. 

Apicata,  married  Sejanus,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children.  She  was  repudiated.  Tacit.  Ann. 

4.  c.  3. 

Apicius,  a famous  glutton  in  Rome.  There 
were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for  their 
voracious  appetite.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  republic,  the  second  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under  Trajan.  The 
second  was  the  most  famous,  as  he  wrote  a book  on 
the  pleasures  and  incitements  of  eating.  He  hanged 
himself  after  he  had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  estate.  The  best  edition  of  Apicius  Caelius  de 


A rte  CoquinariA,  is  that  of  A rust.  12  mo,  1709.  Juv. 
xi,  v.  3. — Martial.  2,  ep.  69. 

ApidSnus,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Thessaly, 
at  the  south  of  the  Peneus,  into  which  it  falls  a little 
above  Larissa.  Lucan.  6,  v.  372. 

Aplna  and  Apinse,  a city  of  Apulia,  destroyed 
with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  Diomedes  ; 
whence  came  the  proverb  of  Apina  et  Trica,  to  ex- 
press trifling  things.  Martial.  14,  ep  1. — Plin  3, 
c.  11. 

ApiSla  and  Apiolse,  a town  of  Italy,  taken 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Roman  Capitol  was 
begun  with  the  spoils  taken  from  that  city.  Plin 
3.  c.  S- 

Apion,  a surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ptolemy  Lagus. A grammarian. 

Vul.  Apianus. 

Apis,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Peloponnesus, 
son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice.  Some  say  that 
Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  he  was  king  of 
Argos,  while  others  call  him  king  of  Sicyon,  and  fix 
the  time  of  his  reign  above  200  years  earlier,  which 
is  enough  to  show  he  is  but  obscurely  known,  if 
known  at  all.  He  was  a native  of  Naupactum, 
and  descended  from  Inachus.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  as  he  had  been  munificent  and 
humane  to  his  subjects.  The  country  where  he 
reigned  was  called  Apia  ; and  afterwards  it  received 
the  name  of  Pelasgia,  Argia,  or  Argolis,  and  at  last 
that  of  Peloponnesus,  from  Pelops.  Some,  amongst 
whom  is  Varro  and  St.  Augustine,  have  imagined 
that  Apis  went  to  Egypt  with  a colony  of  Greeks, 
and  that  he  civilized  the  inhabitants,  and  polished 
their  manners,  for  which  they  made  him  a god  after 
death,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him  under  the 
name  of  Serapis.  This  tradition,  according  to 
some  of  the  moderns,  is  without  foundation. 
ASschy.  in  Suppl. — August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  18,  c.  5.— 

Pans.  2,  c.  5. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1. A son  of  Jason, 

born  in  Arcadia ; he  was  killed  by  the  horses  of 

A£tolus.  Pans.  5,  c.  1. A town  of  Egypt  on 

the  lake  Mareotis. A god  of  the  Egyptians, 

worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox.  Some  say 
that  Isis  and  Osiris  are  the  deities  worshipped 
under  this  name,  because  during  their  reign  they 
taught  the  Egyptians  agriculture.  The  Egyptians 
believed  that  the  soul  of  Osiris  was  really  departed 
into  the  ox,  where  it  wished  to  dwell,  because  that 
animal  had  been  of  the  most  essential  service  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  Osiris  had  intro- 
duced into  Egypt.  The  ox  that  was  chosen  was 
always  distinguished  by  particular  marks  : his  body 
was  black  ; he  had  a square  white  spot  upon  the 
forehead,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  upon  the  back,  a 
knot  under  the  tongue  like  a beetle ; the  hairs  of 
his  tail  were  double,  and  his  right  side  was  marked 
with  a whitish  spot,  resembling  the  crescent  of  the 
moon.  Without  these,  an  ox  could  not  be  taken 
as  the  god  Apis  ; and  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  the 
priests  gave  these  distinguishing  characteristics  to 
the  animal  on  which  their  credit  and  even  pros- 
perity depended.  The  festival  of  Apis  lasted  seven 
days ; the  ox  was  led  in  a solemn  procession  by  the 
priests,  and  every  one  was  anxious  to  receive  him 
into  his  house,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  children 
who  smelt  his  breath  received  the  knowledge  of 
futurity.  The  ox  was  conducted  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  with  much  ceremony,  and  if  he  had  lived 
to  the  time  which  their  sacred  books  allowed,  they 
drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalmed  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  in  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis. After  his  death,  which  sometimes  was  natural, 
the  greatest  cries  and  lamentations  were  heard  in 
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gypc,  as  if  Osiris  was  just  dead  ; the  priests 
iaved  thgir  heads,  which  was  a sign  of  the  deepest 
ourning.  This  continued  till  another  ox  appeared, 
ith  the  proper  characteristics  to  succeed  as  the 
:ity,  which  was  followed  with  the  greatest  ac- 
ainations,  as  if  Osiris  was  returned  to  life.  This 
:,  which  was  found  to  represent  Apis,  was  left  40 
tys  in  the  city  of  the  Nile  before  he  was  carried 
■ Memphis,  duting  which  time  none  but  women 
ere  permitted  to  appear  berore  him,  and  this  they 
.■rformed,  according  to  their  superstitious  notions, 
a wanton  and  indecent  manner.  There  was  also 
1 ox  worshipped  at  Heliopolis,  under  the  name  of 
nevis ; some  suppose  that  he  was  Osiris,  but 
hers  maintain  that  the  Apis  of  Memphis  was 
cred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis  to  Isis.  When 
ambyses  came  into  Egypt,  the  people  were  cele- 
•ating  the  festivals  of  Apis  with  every  mark  of  joy 
id  triumph,  which  the  conqueror  interpreted  as  an 
suit  upon  himself.  He  called  the  priests  of  Apis, 
id  ordered  the  deity  itself  to  come  before  him. 
'lien  he  saw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their 
ineration,  and  the  cause  of  such  rejoicings,  he 
ounded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  priests  to  be 
lastised,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to  slaughter 
ich  as  were  found  celebrating  such  riotous  festi- 
lis.  The  god  Apis  had  generally  two  stables,  or 
ther  temples.  If  he  ate  from  the  hand,  it  was  a 
voura!  le  omen;  but  if  he  refused  the  food  that 
as  offered  him,  it  was  interpreted  as  unlucky, 
rom  this  Germanicus,  when  he  visited  Egypt, 
ew  the  omens  of  his  approaching  death.  When 
s oracle  was  consulted,  incense  was  burnt  on  an 
tar,  and  a piece  of  money  placed  upon  it,  after 
hich  the  people  that  wished  to  know  futurity 
■plied  their  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  god,  and  im- 
ediately  retired,  stopping  their  ears  till  they  had 
tparted  from  the  temple.  The  first  sounds  that 
ere  heard,  were  taken  as  the  answer  of  the  oracle 
their  questions.  Pans.  7,  c.  22. — Herodot.  2 & 3. 
■PI in.  8,  c.  38,  & c. — Strab.  7. — Pint,  in  Isid.  &r> 
sir.—Apollod.  1,  c.  7.  1.  2,  c.  1. — Mela,  1,  c.  0. — 
(in.  8,  c.  39,  &c. — Strab.  7.  —JElian.  V.  II . 4 & 6. 
Diod.  1. 

Apisaon,  son  of  Hippasus,  assisted  Priam 
'ainst  the  Greeks,  at  the  head  of  a Patonian  army, 
e was  killed  by  Lycomedes.  Horn.  II.  17,  v.  348. 
— Another  on  the  same  side. 

Apitius  G-alba,  a celebrated  buffoon  in  the 
ne  of  Tiberius.  Jnv.  5,  v.  4. 

Apollinares  ludi,  games  celebrated  at 
ame  in  honour  of  Apollo.  They  originated  from 
e following  circumstance.  An  old  prophetic  poem 
formed  the  Romans,  that  if  they  instituted  yearly 
mes  to  Apollo,  arid  made  a collection  of  money 
r his  service,  they  would  be  able  to  repel  the 
emy  whose  approach  already  threatened  their 
struction.  1 he  first  time  they  were  celebrated, 
irne  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
d instantly  the  people  rushed  out  of  the  city, 
d saw  a cloud  of  arrows  discharged  from  the  sky 
the  troops  of  the  enemy.  With  this  heavenly 
distance  they  easily  obtained  the  victory.  The 
ople  generally  sat  crowned  with  laurel  at  the 
presentation  of  these  games,  which  were  usually 
lebrated  at  the  option  of  the  pretor,  till  the  year 
C-  5^5.  when  a law  was  passed  to  settle  the 
lebratlon  yearly  on  the  same  day  about  the  nones 
Jiuly.  When  this  alteration  happened.  Rome  was 
tested  with  a dreadful  pestilence,  which,  however, 
emed  to  be  appeased  by  this  act  of  religion. 

■V.  25,  C.  12. 

Apollinaris,  C.  Sulpitius,  a grammarian 


of  Carthage,  in  the  second  century,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  verses  prefixed  to  Terence’s 

plays  as  arguments. A writer  better  known  by 

the  name  of  Sidonius.  Vid.  Sidonius. 

Apollinides,  a .Greek  in  the  wars  of  Darius 
and  Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  4,  c.  5. 

Apolllnis  arx,  a place  at  the  entrance  of  the 

Sibyl’s  cave.  Virg.  NEn.  6. Promontorium,  a 

promontory  of  Africa.  Liv.  30,  c.  24. Tern- 

plum,  a place  in  Thrace, in  Lycia.  PElian. 

V.  H.  6,  c.  9. 

Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  called  also 
Phcebus,  is  often  confounded  with  the  sun.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  3,  de  Nat  Dcor.,  there  were  four 
persons  of  this  name.  Th  first  was  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Athenians.  The  second 
was  son  of  Corybas,  and  was  born  in  Crete,  for  the 
dominion  of  which  he  disputed  even  with  Jupiter 
himself.  The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona, 
and  came  from  the  nations  of  the  Hyperboreans  to 
Delphi.  The  fourth  was  born  in  Arcadia,  and 
called  Nomion,  because  he  gave  laws  to  the  in- 
habitants. To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona  all 
the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been  attri- 
buted. The  Apollo,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  the  same 
as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the  most 
ancient,  from  whom  the  actions  of  the  others  have 
been  copied.  _ The  three  others  seem  to  be  of 
Grecian  origin.  The  tradition  that  the  son  of 
Latona  was  born  in  the  floating  island  of  Delos, 
is  taken  from  the  Egyptian  mythology,  which 
asserts  that  the  son  of  Vulcan,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  Orus,  was  saved  by  his  mother  Isis  from  the 
persecution  of  Typhon,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Latona,  who  concealed  him  in  the  island  of  Chem- 
mis.  When  Latona  was  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Juno, 
who  was  ever  jealous  of  her  husband’s  amours, 
raised  the  serpent  Python  to  torment  Latona,  who 
was  refused  a place  to  give  birth  to  her  children, 
till  Neptune,  moved  at  the  severity  of  her  fate, 
raised  the  island  of  Delos  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Apollo  was  the  god  of  all  the  fine  arts,  of  medicine, 
music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  of  all  which  he  was 
deemed  the  inventor.  He  had  received  from 
Jupiter  the  power  of  knowing  futurity,  and  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  gods  whose  oracles  were  in 
general  repute  over  the  world.  His  amours  with 
Leucothoe,  Daphne,  Issa,  Bolina,  Coronis,  Cly- 
mene,  Gyrene,  Chione,  Acacallis,  Calliope,  &c., 
are  well  known,  and  the  various  shapes  he  assumed 
to  gratify  his  passion.  He  was  very  fond  of  young 
Hyacinthus,  whom  he  accidentally  killed  with  a 
quoit ; as  also  of  Cyparissus,  who  was  changed 
into  a cypress  tree.  When  his  son  /Esculapius  had 
been  killed  with  the  thunders  of  Jupiter  for  raising 
the  dead  to  life,  Apollo,  in  his  resentment,  killed 
the  Cyclops  who  had  fabricated  the  thunderbolts. 
Jupiter  was  incensed  at  this  act  of  violence,  and  he 
banished  Apollo  from  heaven,  and  deprived  him  of 
his  dignity.  The  exiled  deity  came  to  Admetus 
king  of  Thessaly,  and  hired  himself  to  be  one  of 
his  shepherds,  in  which  ignoble  employment  he 
remained  nine  years  ; from  which  circumstance  he 
was  called  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at  his  sacrifices 
a wolf  was  generally  offered,  as  that  animal  is  the 
declared  enemy  of  the  shecpfold.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Thessaly,  he  rewarded  the  tender  treat- 
ment of  Admetus.  He  gave  him  a chariot  drawn 
by  a lion  and  a bull,  with  which  he  was  able  to 
obtain  in  marriage  Alceste  the  daughter  of  Pelias  ; 
and  soon  after,  the  Pareto  granted,  at  Apollo's 
request,  that  Admetus  might  be  redeemed  from 
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death,  if  another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him. 
He  assisted  Neptune  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy ; 
and  when  he  was  refused  the  promised  reward 
from  Laomedon  the  king  of  the  country,  he  de- 
stroyed the  inhabitants  by  a pestilence.  As  soon 
as  he  was  born,  Apollo  destroyed  with  arrows  the 
serpent  Python,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  persecute 
Latona ; hence  he  was  called  Pythius  ; and  he 
afterwards  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  mother, 
by  putting  to  death  the  children  of  the  proud 
Niobe.  Vid.  Niobe.  He  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  lyre,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  Mercury  gave 
it  him,  and  received  as  a reward  the  famous  cadu- 
ceus  with  which  Apollo  was  wont  to  drive  the  flocks 
of  Admetus.  His  contest  with  Pan  and  Marsyas, 
and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Midas,  are  well 
known.  He  received  the  surnames  of  Phoebus, 
Delius,  Cynthius,  Pcean,  Delphicus,  Nomius,  Ly- 
cius,  Clarius,  Ismenius,  Vulturius,  Smintheu^  &c., 
for  reasons  which  are  explained  under  those 
words.  Apollo  is  generally  represented  with  long 
hair,  and  the  Romans  were  fond  of  instating  his 
figure,  and  therefore  in  their  youth  they  were 
remarkable  for  their  fine  heads  of  hair,  which  they 
cut  short  at  the  age  of  17  or  18.  He  is  always  repre- 
sented as  a tall,  beardless  young  man,  with  a hand- 
some shape,  holding  in  his  hand  a bow,  and 
sometimes  a lyre  ; his  head  is  generally  surrounded 
with  beams  of  light.  He  was  the  deity  who, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancients,  inflicted 
plagues,  and  in  that  moment  he  appeared  sur- 
rounded with  clouds.  His  worship  and  power  were 
universally  acknowledged : he  had  temples  and 
statues  in  every  country,  particularly  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  His  statue,  which  stood  upon 
mount  Actium,  as  a mark  to  mariners  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  coasts,  was  particularly  famous,  and  it 
appeared  to  a great  distance  at  sea.  Augustus, 
before  the  battle  of  Actium,  addressed  himself  to  it 
for  victory.  The  griffin,  the  cock,  the  grasshopper, 
the  wolf,  the  crow,  the  swan,  the  hawk,  the  olive, 
the  laurel,  the  palm  tree,  &c.,  were  sacred  to  him  ; 
and  in  his  sacrifices,  wolves  and  hawks  were 
offered,  as  they  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
flocks,  over  which  he  presided.  Bullocks  and 
Iambs  were  also  immolated  to  him.  As  he  presided 
oyer  poetry,  he  was  often  seen  on  mount  Parnassus 
with  the  nine  muses.  His  most  famous  oracles 
were  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Claros,  Tenedos,  Cyrrha, 
and  Patara.  His  most  splendid  temple  was  at 
Delphi,  where  every  nation  and  individual  made 
considerable  presents  when  they  consulted  the 
oracle.  _ Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
built  him  a temple  on  mount  Palatine,  which  he 
enriched  with  a valuable  library.  He  had  a famous 
colossus  in  Rhodes,  which  was  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Apollo  has  been  taken  for 
the  sun  ; but  it  may  be  proved  by  different  passages 
in  the  ancient  writers,  that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Phoe- 
bus, and  Hyperion,  were  all  different  characters 
and  deities,  though  confounded  together.  When 
once  Apollo  was  addressed  as  the  Sun,  and  repre- 
sented with  a crown  of  rays  on  his  head,  the  idea 
was  adopted  by  every  writer,  and  from  thence 
arose  the  mistake.  Ovid.  Met.  \,fab.  9 & 10.  1.  4, 
fab.  3,  &c. — Pans.  2,  c.  7.  1.  5,  c.  7.  1.  7,  c.  20. 
1.  9,  c.  30,  &c .—Hygin.fab.  9,  14,  50,  03,  140,  161, 
202,  203,  &c. — Stat.  1.  Theb.  560. — Tibnll.  2,  el.  3. 

• — Pint,  de  A mor. — Horn.  11.  dr*  Hymn,  in  A poll. 
— Virg.  AEn.  2,  3,  &c.  G.  4,  v.  323 .—Horat.  1, 
od.  10. — Lucian.  Dial.  Mer.  V ulc.—Propert. 

1,  el.  28. — Callitnach.  in  A foil. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3, 
4,  & 9.  1.  2,  c.  5.  1.  3,  c.  5,  10,  & 12. One  of  the 


ships  in  the  fleet  of  /Eneas.  Virg.  AEn.  10,  v.  171. 

Also  a temple  of  Apollo  upon  mount  Leucastl 

which  appeared  at  a great  distance  at  sea;  and 
served  as  a guide  to  mariners,  and  reminded  there: 
to  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks  that  were  along  tin  | 
coast.  Virg.  AEn.  3,  v.  275. 

Apollocr&tes,  a friend  of  Dion,  supposed  bj ! 
some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysius. 

Apollodorus,  a famous  grammarian  and  my  : 
thologist.of  Athens,  son  of  Asclepias  and  disciple  I 
to  Pansetius  the  Rhodian  philosopher.  He  flourished 
about  1 15  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  wrote] 
a history  of  Athens,  besides  other  works. ' But  oi 
all  his  compositions,  nothing  is  extant  but  hij 
Bibliotheca,  a valuable  work,  divided  into  three 
books.  1 1 is  an  abridged  history  of  the  gods,  and  om 
the  ancient-heroes,  of  whose  actions  and  genealogy  j 
it  gives  a true  and  faithful  account.  The  best  edi- 1 
tion  is  that  of  Heyne,  Goett.  in  8vo,  4 vols.  1782.] 

A then.— P lift.  7,  c.  37. — Diod.  4 & 13. A tragic] 

poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies  entitled  Ulysses,  ] 

Thyestes,  &c. A comic  poet  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  ic  ] 

the  age  of  Menander,  who  wrote  47  plays. Ar  j 

architect  of  Damascus,  who  directed  the  building  | 
of  Trajan’s  bridge  across  the  Danube.  He  was  pul  | 
to  death  by  Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in  a private  j 

station,  he  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a manner. A j 

writer  who  composed  a history  of  Parthia. A I 

disciple  of  Epicurus,  the  most  learned  of  his  school,] 
and  deservedly  sumamed  the  illustrious.  He  wrote  j 

about  40  volumes  on  different  subjects.  Diog. | 

A painter  of  Athens,  to  whom  Zeuxis  was  a pupil  I 
Two  of  his  paintings  were  admired  at  Pergamus,  idl 
the  age  of  Pliny ; a priest  in  a suppliant  posture  { 
and  Ajax  struck  with  Minerva’s  thunders.  Plinii 

35,  c.  9. A statuary  in  the  age  of  Alexander.! 

He  was  of  such  an  irascible  disposition,  that  he  j 
destroyed  his  own  pieces  upon  the  least  provoca.  I 

tion.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. A rhetorician  of  Pergamus  I 

preceptor  and  friend  to  Augustus,  w-ho  wrote  a book  1 

on  rhetoric.  Strab.  13. A tragic  poet  of  Tarsus.  £ 

A Lemnian  who  wrote  on  husbandry. A - 

physician  of  Tarentum. Another  of  Cytium.  I 

Apollonia,  a festival  at  /Egialea  in  honour  o:  i 
Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  this  circumstance  I 
these  tw'o  deities  came  to  /Egialea,  after  the  con 
quest  of  the  serpent  Python  ; hut  they  were  fright 
ened  away,  and  fled  to  Crete.  /Egialea  w-as  soot: 
visited  with  an  epidemical  distemper,  and  the  ini 
habitants,  by  the  advice  of  their  prophets,  sen- 
seven  chosen  boys,  with  the  same  number  of  girls 
to  entreat  them  to  return  to  /Egialea.  Apollo  ane 
Diana  granted  their  petition,  in  honour  of  which  3 
temple  was  raised  to  nttOto,  the  goddess  of pcrsva. 
sion;  and  ever  after  a number  of  youths,  of  both 
sexes,  were  chosen  to  march  in  solemn  procession, 
as  if  anxious  to  bring  back  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Pausan.  in  Corinth. A town  of  Mygdonia, — — 

of  Crete, of  Sicily, on  the  coast  of  Asia 

Minor. Another  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  part  01 

which  was  built  on  a small  island  of  Pontus,  whers 

Apollo  had  a temple. A town  of  Macedonia,  on 

the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic. A city  of  Thracei 

Another  on  mount  Parnassus. 

ApolloniS-des,  a tyrant  of  Sicily,  compellea 
to  lay  down  his  pow-er  by  Timoleon. 

Apollonias,  the  wife  of  Attalus  king  o- 
Phrygia,  to  whom  she  bore  four  children. 

Apollomd.es,  a w-riter  of  Nicata. A physi 

cian  of  Cos  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  who  bccanui 
enamoured  of  Amytis,  the  monarch’s  sister,  and  wav 
some  time  after  put  to  death  for  slighting  her  aftel 
the  reception  of  her  favours. 
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Apollonius,  a Stoic  philosopher  of  Chalcis, 
sent  for  by  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  his  adopted 
on  Marcus  Antoninus.  AV  hen  he  came  to  Rome, 
he  refused  to  go  to  the  palace,  observing  that  the 
master  ought  not  to  wait  upon  his  pupil,  but  the 
pupil  upon  him.  The  emperor  hearing  this,  said, 
laughing,  “ It  was  then  easier  for  Apollonius  to 
come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome,  than  from  Rome  to 

thj  palace.” A geometrician  of  Perge  in  Pam- 

phylia,  whose  works  are  now  lost.  He  lived  about 
240  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  composed  a 
commentary  on  Euclid,  whose  pupils  he  attended 
at  Alexandria.  He  wrote  treatises  on  conic  sections, 
eight  of  which  are  now  extant ; and  he  first  en- 

. deavoured  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  apparent 
stopping  and  retrograde  motion  of  the  planets,  by 
cycles  and  epicycles,  or  circles  within  circles.  The 
best  edition  of  Apollonius  is  Dr.  Halley’s  Oxon. 
fol.  1710. A poet  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  gene- 

rally called  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  because  he  lived 
for  some  time  there.  He  was  pupil,  when  young,  to 
Callimachus  and  Panaetius,  and  succeeded  to  Era- 
tosthenes as  third  librarian  of  the  famous  library  of 
Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  He  was 
ungrateful  to  his  master  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a 
poem  against  him,  in  which  he  denominated  him 
Ibis.  Of  all  his  works,  nothing  remains  but  his 
poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  four 
books.  The  best  editions  of  Apollonius  are  those 
printed  at  Oxford,  in  4to,  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  2 vols. ; 
and  in  1 vol.  8vo,  1779 ; and  that  of  Brunck, 

Argentor.  i2tno,  1780.  Qnintil.  10,  c.  1. A 

Greek  orator,  surnamed  Molo,  was  a native  of 
Alabanda  in  Caria.  He  opened  a school  of  rhetoric 
at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  Caesar  and  Cicero 
among  his  pupils.  He  discouraged  the  attendance 
of  those  whom  he  supposed  incapable  of  distin- 

. guishing  themselves  as  orators,  and  he  recom- 

■ mended  to  them  pursuits  more  congenial  to  their 
Abilities.  He  wrote  a history’,  in  which  he  did  not 
candidly  treat  the  people  of  Judaea,  according  to 
the  complaint  of  Josephus,  contra  Af>ion. — Cic.  de 

■ Orat.  1,  c.  28,  75,  126,  & 130.  Ad.  Famil.  3,  ep.  16. 
De  Invent.  1,  c.  Zi.— Quin  til.  3,  c.  1.  1.  12,  c.  6. — 

Suet,  in  Cees.  4. — Plut.  in  Cats. A Greek  his- 

orian  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  upon 
he  philosophy  of  Zeno  and  of  his  followers.  Strab. 

|4  ;A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  attended  Cato  of 

Utica  in  his  last  moments.  Pint,  in  Cat. An 

jfficer  set  over  Egypt  by  Alexander.  Curt.  4,  c.  8. 

A wrestler.  Pans.  5. A physician  of  Perga- 

mus,  who  wrote  on  agriculture.  Varro. A 

grammarian  of  Alexandria. A writer  in  the  age 

rf  Antomnus  Pius. 1 hyaneus,  a Pythagorean 

philosopher,  well  skilled  in  the  secret  arts  of  magic. 
Ipeing  one  day  haranguing  the  populace  at  Ephesus, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  *7  Strike  the  tyrant,  strike 
him  the  blow  is  given,  he  is  wounded,  and  fallen  !” 
At  that  very  moment  the  emperor  Domitian  had 

•been  subbed  at  Rome.  The  magician  acquired 
much  reputation  when  th,s  circumstance  was  known. 
He  was  courted  by  kings  and  princes,  and  com- 
panded  unusual  attention  by  hfs  numberless  arti- 

£ote  hi.  life  CQrT,Panion.  called  Damis, 

wrote  h.s  life,  which  200  years  after  engaged  the 

Utention  of  Philostratus.  In  his  histo^r  The  bio 
graphcr  relates  so  many  curious  and  extraordinary 
wiecdotes  of  the  hero,  that  many  have  justh^ 
Jeemedit  a romance;  yet  for  all  this,  Hieroclcs 
had  the  presumption  to  compare  the  Impostures  of 
A^jI  omus  w'th  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. A 

//W?nd^d'St,n^red  for  his  lexicon 
tmrrncum  I Uadu  et  Odyssea,  a book  that  was  beau- 


tifully edited  by  Villoison,  in  4to,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1773. 
Apollonius  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymus,  and 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century. 

A physician. A son  of  Sotades  at  the  court 

of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. Syrus,  a Platonic 

philosopher. Herophilus,  wrote  concerning  oint- 
ments.  A sculptor  of  Rhodes. 

ApollSpll&nes,  a Stoic,  who  greatly  flattered 
king  Antigonus,  and  maintained  that  there  existed 

but  one  virtue,  prudence.  Diog. A physician  in 

the  court  of  Antiochus.  Polyb.  5.— — A comic  poet. 
AElian.  Anitn.  6. 

Apomylos,  a surname  of  Jupiter. 

Aponi&na,  an  island  near  Lilybteum.  Hirt. 
A/ric.  e. 

M.  Aponius,  a governor  of  Muesia,  rewarded 
with  a triumphal  statue  by  Otho,  for  defeating  9000 
barbarians.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 

Ap5rms,  now  Abano,  a fountain,  with  a village 
of  the  same  name,  near  Patavium  in  Italy.  The 
waters  of  the  fountain,  which  were  hot,  were  whole- 
some, and  were  supposed  to  have  an  oracular 
power.  Lucan.  7,  v.  194. — Suet,  in  Tiber.  14. 

Apostrophia,  a surname  of  Venus  in  Boeotia, 
who  was  distinguished  under  these  names,  Venus 
Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Apostrophia.  The  former 
was  the  patroness  of  a pure  and  chaste  love  ; the 
second  of  carnal  and  sensual  desires  ; and  the  last 
incited  men  to  illicit  and  unnatural  gratifications,  to 
incests,  and  rapes.  Venus  Apostrophia  was  invoked 
by  the  Thebans,  that  they  might  be  saved  from 
such  unlawful  desires.  She  is  the  same  as  the 
Verticordia  of  the  Romans.  Pans.  9,  c.  16. — Val. 
Max.  8,  c.  15. 

Apotheosis,  a ceremony  observed  by  the 
ancient  nations  of  the  world,  by  which  they  raised 
their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men  to  the  rank  of 
deities.  The  nations  01  the  east  were  the  first  who 
paid  divine  honours  to  their  great  men,  and  the 
Romans  followed  their  example,  and  not  only- 
deified  the  most  prudent  and  humane  of  their 
emperors,  but  also  the  most  cruel  and  profligate. 
Herodian,  4,  c.  2,  has  left  us  an  account  of  the 
apotheosis  of  a Roman  emperor.  After  the  body  of 
the  deceased  was  burnt,  an  ivory  image  was  laid  on 
a couch  for  seven  days,  representing  the  emperor 
under  the  agonies  of  disease.  The  city  was  in 
sorrow,  the  senate  visited  it  in  mourning,  and  the 
physicians  pronounced  it  every  day  in  a more 
decaying  state.  When  the  death  was  announced, 
a band  of  young  senators  carried  the  couch  and 
image  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  it  was  depo- 
sited on  an  edifice  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  where 
spices  and  combustible  materials  were  thrown. 
After  this  the  knights  walked  round  the  pile  in 
solemn  procession,  and  the  images  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Romans  were  drawn  in  state,  and  immediately 
the  new  emperor,  with  a torch,  set  fire  to  the  pile, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  surrounding  multitude. 
Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from  the  middle  of 
the  pile,  which  was  supposed  to  carry  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  to  heaven,  where  he  was  ranked 
among  the  gods.  If  the  deified  was  a female,  a 
peacock,  and  not  an  eagle,  was  sent  from  the 
flames.  The  Greeks  observed  ceremonies  much 
of  the  same  nature. 

Appia  via,  a celebrated  road  leading  from  the 
porta  Capena  at  Rome  to  Brundusium,  through 
Capua.  Appius  Claudius  made  it  ns  far  as  Capua, 
and  it  received  its  name  from  him.  It  was  con- 
tinued and  finished  by  Gracchus,  J.  Cscsar,  and 
Augustus.  Vid.  Via.  Lucan.  3,  v.  285. — Stat.  2, 
Sylv.  2,  v.  12.— Mart.  9,  efi.  104.— Suet,  in  Tiber.  14. 
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Appiad.es,  a name  given  to  these  five  deities, 
Venus,  Fallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace,  because 
a temple  was  erected  to  them  near  the  Appian 
road.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  those  cour- 
tesans at  Rome  who  lived  near  the  temple  of  Venus 
by  Appiae  Aquae,  and  the  forum  of  J.  Caesar.  Ovid, 
de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  452. 

Appianus,  a Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.D.  123.  His  universal  history, 
which  consisted  of  24  books,  was  a series  of  history 
of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  order  of  time ; and  in  the  com- 
position, the  writer  displayed,  with  a style  simple 
and  unadorned,  a great  knowledge  of  military 
affairs,  and  described  his  battles  in  a masterly 
manner.  This  excellent  work  is  greatly  mutilated, 
and  there  is  extant  now  only  the  account  of  the 
Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanish 
wars,  with  those  of  Illyricum  and  the  civil  dissen- 
sions, with  a fragment  of  the  Celtic  wars.  In  his 
preface,  Appian  has  enlarged  on  the  boundaries  of 
that  mighty  empire,  of  which  he  was  the  historian. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Tollius  and  Variorum, 
2 vols.  8vo,  Amst.  1670,  and  that  of  Schweigheu- 
serus,  3 vols.  8vo,  Lips.  1783.  He  was  so  eloquent 
that  the  emperor  highly  promoted  him  in  the  state. 

Appii  3?  or  mil,  now  Borgo  Lotigo,  a little 
village  not  far  from  Rome,  built  by  the  consul 
Appius.  Horat.  1,  sat.  5. 

Appius,  the  prsenomen  of  an  illustrious  family 

at  Rome. A censor  of  that  name,  A.U.C.  442. 

Horat.  1,  sat.  6. 

Appius  Claudius,  a decemvir  who  obtained 
his  power  by  force  and  oppression.  He  attempted 
the  virtue  of  Virginia,  whom  her  father  killed  to 
preserve  her  chastity.  This  act  of  violence  was 
the  cause  of  a revolution  in  the  state,  and  the 
ravisher  destroyed  himself  when  cited  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  country.  Liv.  3,  c.  33. 

Claudius  Caecus,  a Roman  orator,  who  built 

the  Appian  way  and  many  aqueducts  in  Rome. 
When  Pyrrhus,  who  was  come  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  against  Rome,  demanded  peace  of  the  sena- 
tors, Appius,  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
ublic,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  senate 
ouse,  and  by  his  authority  dissuaded  them  from 
granting  a peace  which  would  prove  dishonourable 
to  the  Roman  name.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  203. — Cic. 

in  Brut,  dr5  Tusc.  4. A Roman  who,  when  he 

heard  that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs, 
divided  his  riches  among  his  servants,  and  em- 
barked with  them  for  Sicily.  In  their  passage  the 
vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  Appius  alone  saved 

his  life.  Appian.  4. Claudius  Crassus,  a consul, 

who,  with  Sp.  Naut.  Rutilius,  conquered  the 
Celtiberians,  and  was  defeated  by  Perseus  king  of 

Macedonia.  Liv. Claudius  Pulcher,  a grandson 

of  Ap.  Cl.  Caucus,  consul  in  the  age  of  Sylla,  retired 
from  grandeur  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a private 

life. Clausus,  a general  of  the  Sabines,  who, 

upon  being  ill  treated  by  his  countrymen,  retired 
to  Rome  with  5000  of  his  friends,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  senate  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic. 

Pint,  in  Poplic. Herdonius,  seized  the  capitol 

with  4000  exiles,  A.U.C.  292,  and  was  soon  after 

overthrown.  Liv.  3,  c.  15. — Flor.  3,  c.  19. 

Claudius  Lentulus,  a consul  with  M.  Perpenna. 

A dictator  who  conquered  the  Hernici. The 

name  of  Appius  was  common  in  Rome,  and  par- 
ticularly to  many  consuls,  whose  history  is  not 
marked  by  any  uncommon  event. 

AppitLa,  an  immodest  woman,  &c.  Juv.  6, 
v.  64. 


Apries  and  Aprius,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  age  of  Cyrus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture.  He  took  Sidcn, 
and  lived  in  great  prosperity  til'  his  subjects  re- 
volted to  Amasis,  by  whom  he  was  conquered  and 
strangled.  Herodot.  2,  c.  159,  &c. — Diod.  1. 

Apsintllii,  a people  ofTltrace.  They  received 
their  name  from  a river  called  Apsinthus,  which 
flowed  through  their  territory.  Dionys.  Perieg. 

Apsinus,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
century',  author  of  a work  called  Prcrceptor  de  Arte 
Rhet  orica. 

Apsus,  a river  of  Macedonia  falling  into  the 
Ionian  sea  between  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia. 
Lucan.  5,  v.  46. 

Aptera,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  Ptol. — Plin. 
4,  c.  12. 

Apuleia  lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Apuleius  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  652,  for  inflicting  a punishment 
upon  such  as  were  guilty  of  raising  seditions,  or 
showing  violence  in  the  city. Varilia,  a grand- 

daughter of  Augustus,  convicted  of  adultery'  with 
a certain  Manlius,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Tacit. 
Aim.  c.  50. 

Apuleius,  a learned  man,  bom  at  Madaura  in 
Africa.  He  studied  at  Carthage,  Athens,  and 
Rome,  where  he  married  a rich  widow  called 
Pudentilla,  for  which  he  was  accused  by'  some  of 
her  relations  of  using  magical  arts  to  win  her  heart. 
His  apology  was  a masterly  composition.  In  his 
youth,  Apuleius  had  been  very  expensive ; but  he 
was,  in  a maturer  age,  more  devoted  to  study,  and 
learnt  Latin  without  a master.  The  most  iamous 
of  his  works  extant  is  the  Golden  Ass,  in  11  books, 
an  allegorical  piece,  replete  with  morality.  The 
best  editions  of  Apuleius  are  the  Delphin,  2 vols 
4to,  Paris,  1688,  and  Priccei,  8vo,  Goudae,  1650. 

Apulia,  now  Puglia,  a country  of  Italy  between 
Daunia  and  Calabria.  It  was  part  of  the  ancient 
Magna  Graecia,  and  generally  divided  into  Apulia 
Daunia  and  Apulia  Peucetia.  It  was  famous  for 
its  wool,  superior  to  all  the  produce  of  Italy.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  called  after  Apulus,  an  ancient 
king  of  the  country  before  the  Trojan  war.  Plin. 
3,  c.  11. — Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  43. — Strab.  6. — Mela, 
2,  c.  4. — Martial  in  Apoph.  155. 

Apuscidamus,  a lake  of  Africa.  All  bodies, 
however  heavy',  were  said  to  swim  on  the  surface 
of  its  waters.  Plin.  32,  c.  2. 

Aquarius,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
rising  in  January  and  setting  in  February'.  Some 
suppose  that  Ganymede  was  changed  into  this 
sign.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  304. 

Aquilaria,  a place  of  Africa.  Cees.  2,  Bell. 
Civ.  23. 

Aquileia,  or  Aquilegia,  a town  founded  by 
a Roman  colony,  called  from  its  grandeur,  Roma 
secutula,  and  situate  at  the  north  of  the  Adriatic 
sea,  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  The  Romans  built  it 
chiefly  to  oppose  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Roman  emperors  enlarged  and 
beautified  it,  and  often  made  it  their  residence. 
Jlad.  8.  v.  605. — Martial.  4,  cp.  25. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Aquilius  Niger,  an  historian  mentioned  by 

Sucton.  in  Aug.  11. Marcus,  a Roman  consul 

who  had  the  government  of  Asia  Minor.  Justin. 

36,  c.  4. Sabinus,  a lawy'er  of  Rome,  surnamed 

the  Cato  of  his  age.  He  was  father  to  Aquilia 

Severus,  whom  Heliogabalus  married. Severus, 

a poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Valentinian. 

Aquillia  and  Aquilia,  patrician  family  at 
Rome,  from  which  few  illustrious  men  rose. 

Aqullo,  a wind  blowing  from  the  north.  Its 
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lame  is  derived,  according  to  some,  from  Aquila, 
m account  of  its  keenness  and  velocity. 
Aquilonia,  a city  of  the  Hirpini  in  Italy.  Liv. 


0,  c.  38. 

Aqtiinius,  a poet  of  moderate  capacity. 


Cic. 


It  ■*  • , , . , 

Aqulnum,  a town  of  Latium,  on  the  borders 
>f  the  Samnites,  where  Juvenal  was  bom.  A dye 
vas  invented  there,  which  greatly  resembled  the 
ea!  purple.  Horat.  1,  ep.  to,  v.  27. — Strab .•  Ital. 
'•  V.  404 —Juv.  3,  V.  319. 

Aquitania,  a country  of  Gaul,  bounded  on 
he  west  by  Spain,  north  by  the  province  of  Lug- 
lunum,  south  by  the  province  called  Gallia 
S’arbonensis.  Its  inhabitants  are  called  Aquitani. 
°lin.  4,  c.  17. — Strab.  4. 

Am.,  a constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars, 
lear  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  138. 

Ara  lugxlunensis,  a place  at  the  confluence 
>f  the  Arar  and  Rhone.  Juv.  1,  v.  44. 

Arabarches,  a vulgar  person  among  the 
Egyptians,  or  perhaps  an  unusual  expression  for 
:he  leaders  of  the  Arabians,  who  resided  in  Rome. 


Jut.  1,  v.  130.  Some  believe  that  Cicero,  2,  ep. 
17,  ad.  Attic,  alluded  to  Pompey  under  the  name 


jf  Arabarches. 

Ar&bia,  a Large  country  of  Asia,  forming  a 
peninsula  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs. 
It  is  generally  divided  into  three  different  parts, 
Petrsea,  Deserta,  and  Felix.  It  is  famous  for  its 
frankincense  and  aromatic  plants.  The  inhabitants 
were  formerly  under  their  own  chiefs,  an  uncivilized 
people,  who  paid  adoration  to  the  sun,  moon,  and 
even  serpents,  and  who  had  their  wives  in  common, 
and  ciicumcised  their  children.  The  country  has 
often  been  invaded,  but  never  totally  subdued. 
Alexander  the  Great  expressed  his  wish  to  place  the 
seat  of  his  empire  in  their  territories.  The  soil  is 
rocky  and  sandy,  the  inhabitants  are  scarce,  the 
mountains  nigged,  and  the  country  without  water. 
In  Arabia,  whatever  woman  was  convicted  of 
adultery  was  capitally  punished.  The  Arabians 
for  some  time  supported  the  splendour  of  literature 
which  was  extinguished  by  the  tyranny  and  super- 
stition which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  and  to  them  we 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  algebra,  or  the 
application  of  signs  and  letters  to  represent  lines, 
numbers,  and  quantities,  and  also  for  the  numerical 
characters  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  first  used  in  Europe, 
A.D.  1253. — Herodot.  1,  2,  3. — Diod  1 & 2. — Plin. 
12  & 14. — Strab.  16. — Xenoph. — 1'ibull.  2,  el.  2. — 

Curt.  5,  c.  x. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  57. Also  the  name 

of  the  wife  of  /Egyptus.  Apollod. 

Arablcns  sinus,  a sea  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  different,  according  to  some  authors,  from 
the  Red  sea,  which  they  supposed  to  be  between 
/Ethiopia  and  India,  and  the  Arabian  gulf  further 
above,  between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  it  is  about 
40  days’  sail  in  length,  and  not  half  a day’s  in  its 
most  extensive  breadth.  Plin.  5,  c.  11.— Strab. 

ArS,bis,  Arabius,  Arbis,  an  Indian  river. 
Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

Arabs  and  Ar&bus,  a son  of  Apollo  and 
Babylone. who  -first  invented  medicine,  and  taught 
it  in  Arabia,  which  is  called  after  his  name.  Plin. 
7.  C.  56. 

Aracca  and  Arecca,  a city  of  Susiana.  7 'ibid. 
4,  el.  1. 

Arachne,  a woman  of  Colophon^  daughter 
to  Idmon  a dyer.  She  was  so  skilful  in  working 
with  the  needle,  that  she  challenged  Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  the  art,  to  a trial  of  skill.  She  repre- 
sented on  her  work  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with 


Europa,  Antiope,  Leda,  Asteria,  Danae,  Alcmene, 
iSic.  ; but  though  her  piece  was  perfect  and  masterly, 
she  was  defeated  by  Minerva,  and  hanged  herself 
in  despair,  and  was  changed  into  a spider  by  the 

goddess.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  1,  &c. A city  of 

Thessaly. 

Arachosia,  a city  of  Asia,  near  the  Massagetae. 

It  was  built  by  Semiramis. One  of  the  Persian 

provinces  beyond  the  Indus.  Plin.  6,  c.  23. — Strab. 

xx. 

Arachotse  and  Arachoti,  a people  of 
India,  who  received  their  name  from  the  river 
Arachotus  which  flows  down  from  mount  Caucasus. 
Dionys.  Perieg. — Curt.  9,  c.  7. 

Arach.thi.as,  one  of  the  four  capital  rivers 
of  Epirus  near  Nicopolis,  falling  into  the  bay  of 
Ambracia.  Strab.  7. 

Aracillum,  a town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
Flor.  4,  c.  12. 

Aracosii,  an  Indian  nation.  Justin.  13,  c.  4. 

Aracynthus,  a mountain  of  Acarnania,  be- 
tween the  Acheious  and  Evenus,  not  far  from  the 
shore,  and  thence  called  Actmus.  Plin.  4,  c.  2. — • 
Virg.  Eel.  2,  v.  24. 

Ar&dus,  an  island  near  Phoenicia,  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a bridge.  Dionys.  Perieg. 

Arse,  rocks  in  the  miuule  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Africa  and  Sardinia,  where  the  Romans 
and  Africans  ratified  a treaty.  It  was  upon  them 
that  Aneas  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  those  islands  which  are  commonly 
called  Agates.  Virg.  PEn.  1,  v.  113. 

Arse  Philsenorum,  a maritime  city  of  Africa, 
on  the  borders  of  Cyrene.  Sallust.  Jug.  Bel.  19 
& 79. 

Arar,  now  the  Saone,  a river  of  Gaul,  flowing 
into  the  Rhone,  over  which  Caesar’s  soldiers  made 
a bridge  in  one  day.  Cces.  Bell.  Gall,  x,  c.  12. — 
Stl.  3,  v.  452. 

Ar&rus,  a Scythian  river  flowing  through  Ar- 
menia. Herodot.  4,  c.  48. 

Arathyrea,  a small  province  of  Achaia,  after, 
wards  called  Asophis,  with  a city  of  the  same  name. 
Homer.  11.  2.— Strab.  8. 

Aratus,  a Greek  poet  of  Cilicia,  about  277  B.C. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Antigonus  Gonatas 
king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he  passed  much 
of  his  time,  and  by  whose  desire  he  wrote  a poem 
on  astronomy,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
situations,  rising  and  setting,  number  and  motion  of 
the  stars.  Cicero  represented  him  as  unacquainted 
with  astrology,  yet  capable  of  writing  upon  it  in 
elegant  and  highly  finished  verses,  which,  however, 
from  the  subject,  admit  of  little  variety.  Aratus 
wrote,  besides,  hymns  and  epigrams,  &c.,  and  had 
among  his  interpreters  and  commentators  many  of 
the_  learned  men  of  Greece  whose  works  are  lost, 
besides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and  Germanicus  Caesar, 
who  in  their  youth,  or  moments  of  relaxation,  trans- 
lated the  Phicnomena.  into  Latin  verse.  The  best 
editions  of  Aratus  are,  Grotius,  4to,  apud  Rapha- 
leng.  1600 ; and  Oxon.  8vo,  1672.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
2,  c.  41. — Pans.  1,  c.  2. — Ovul.  Am.  i,  cl.  15,  v.  26. 

The  son  of  Clinias  and  Aristodama,  was  born 

at  Sicyon  in  Achaia,  near  the  river  Asopus.  When 
he  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  his  father,  who  held 
the  government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by 
Abatitidas,  who  made  himself  absolute.  After  some 
revolutions,  the  sovereignty  came  into  the  hands  of 
Nicocles,  whom  Aratus  murdered  to  restore  his 
country  to  liberty.  Pie  was  so  jealous  of  tyrannical 
power,  that  he  even  destroyed  a picture  which  was 
the  representation  of  a tyrant.  Pie  joined  the  rc- 
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public  of  Sicyon  to  the  Achaean  league,  which  he 
strengthened,  by  making  a treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Corinthians,  and  with  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt. 
He  was  chosen  chief  commander  of  the  forces  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  drove  away  the  Macedonians 
from  Athens  and  Corinth.  He  made  war  against 
the  Spartans,  but  was  conquered  in  a battle  by  their 
king  Cleomenes.  To  repair  the  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained, he  solicited  the  assistance  of  king  Anti- 
gonus,  and  drove  away  Cleomenes  from  Sparta, 
who  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  killed  himself.  The 
' ^Etolians  soon  after  attacked  the  Achaeans  ; and 
Aratus,  to  support  his  character,  was  obliged  to 
call  to  his  aid  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  _ His 
friendship  with  this  new  ally  did  not  long  continue. 
Philip  showed  himself  cruel  and  oppressive  ; and 
put  to  death  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Achaeans, 
and  even  seduced  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Aratus. 
Aratus,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  showed 
his  displeasure  by  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
society  and  friendship  of  Philip.  But  this  rupture 
was  fatal.  Philip  dreaded  the  power  and  influence 
of  Aratus,  and  therefore  he  caused  him  and  his  son 
to  be  poisoned.  Some  days  before  his  death, 
Aratus  was  observed  to  spit  blood  ; when  apprised 
of  it  by  his  friends,  he  replied,  “Such  are  the  re- 
wards which  a connection  with  kings  will  produce.” 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  his  countrymen ; 
and  two  solemn  sacrifices  were  annually  made  to 
him,  the  first  on  the  day  that  he  delivered  Sicyon 
from  tyranny,  and  the  second  on  the  day  of  his 
birth.  During  those  sacrifices,  which  were  called 
Ai-ateia,  the  priests  wore  a ribbon  bespangled  with 
white  and  purple  spots,  and  the  public  schoolmaster 
walked  in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  scholars, 
and  was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest  and 
most  eminent  senators,  adorned  with  garlands. 
Aratus  died  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  213. 
He  wrote  a history  of  the  Achaean  league,  much 
commended  by  Polybius.  Pint,  in  Vita. — Pans.  2, 
c.  8. — Cic.  de  Offic.  2,  c.  23. — Strab.  14. — Liv.  27, 
c.  31. — Polyb.  2. 

Araxes,  now  Arras,  a celebrated  river  which 
separates  Armenia  from  Media,  and  falls  into  the 
Caspian  sea.  Lucan.  1,  v.  19. 1.  7,  v.  188. — Strab.  8. 
— Virg.  AEn.  8,  v.  728. — Herodot.  1,  c.  202,  &c. 

Another,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates. 

Another  in  Europe,  now  called  Wolga. 

Arbaces,  a Mede  who  revolted  with  Belesis 
against  Sardanapalus,  and  founded  the  empire  of 
Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power,  820 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  reigned  above 
50  years,  and  w.is  famous  for  the  greatness  of  his 
undertakings,  as  well  as  for  his  valour,  yustin.  1, 
c.  3. — Paterc.  1,  c.  6. 

Arbela  (orum),  now  Irbil,  a town  of  Persia,  on 
the  river  Lycus,  famous  for  a battle  fought  there 
between  Alexander  and  Darius,  the  2nd  of  October, 
B.C.  331.  Curt.  5,  c.  1. — Pint,  hi  Alex. 

ArbSla,  a town  of  Sicily,  whose  inhabitants 
were  very  credulous. 

Arbis,  a river  on  the  western  boundaries  of 
India.  Strab. 

Arbocala,  a city  taken  by  Annibal  as  he 
marched  against  Rome. 

ArbuscCLla,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage, 
who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  populace  while  she 
received  the  applauses  of  the  knights.  Hor.  1,  sat. 
10,  v.  77. 

Arcadia,  a country  in  the  middle  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, surrounded  on  every  side  by  land,  situate 
between  Achaia,  Messenia,  Elis,  and  Argolis.  It 
received  its  name  from  Areas  son  of  Jupiter,  and 


was  anciently  called  Drymodes,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  oaks  (tymj  which  it  produced,  and 
afterwards  Lycaonia  and  Pelasgia.  The  country 
has  been  much  celebrated  by  the  poets,  and  was 
famous  for  its  mountains.  The  inhabitants  were 
for  the  most  part  all  shepherds,  who  lived  upon 
acorns,  were  skilful  warriors,  and  able  musicians. 
They  thought  themselves  more  ancient  than  the 
moon.  Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds,  chiefly  lived 
among  them.— Aristotle,  4,  de  Met.,  says  that  the 
wine  of  Arcadia,  when  placed  in  a goat’s  skin  near 
a fire,  will  become  chalky,  and  at  last  be  turned 
into  salt.  Strab.  1. — Plin.  4,  c.  5. — Pans.  8,  c.  1, 

2,  &c.  Athen.  14. A fortified  village  of  Za- 

cynthus. 

Arcadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
succeeded  his  father  A.D.  395.  Under  him  tbe 
Roman  power  was  divided  into  the  eastern  and 
western  empire.  He  made  the  eastern  empire  his 
choice,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Constantinople; 
while  his  brother  Honorius  was  made  emperor  of 
the  west,  and  lived  in  Rome.  After  this  separation 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  two  powers  looked  upon 
one  another  with  indifference ; and,  soon  after,  their 
indifference  was  changed  into  jealousy,  and  contri- 
buted to  hasten  their  mutual  ruin.  In  the  reign  of 
Arcadius,  Alaricus  attacked  the  western  empire, 
and  plundered  Rome.  Arcadius  married  Eudoxia, 
a bold  and  ambitious  woman,  and  died  in  the  31st 
year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  13  years,  in  which 
lie  bore  the  character  of  an  effeminate  prince,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites,  and 
who  abandoned  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny  of  minis- 
ters, while  he  lost  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  a 
voluptuous  court. 

Arcanum,  a villa  of  Cicero’s  near  the  Min- 
turni.  Cic.  7,  ep.  ad  Att.  10. 

Areas,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Calisto.  He  nearly 
killed  his  mother,  whom  Juno  had  changed  into  a 
bear.  He  reigned  in  Pelasgia,  which  from  him  was 
called  Arcadia,  and  taught  his  subjects  agriculture 
and  the  art  of  spinning  wool.  After  his  death, 
Jupiter  made  him  a constellation  with  his  mother. 
As  he  was  one  day  hunting,  he  met  a wood  nymph, 
who  begged  his  assistance,  because  the  tree  over 
which  she  presided,  and  on  whose  preservation  her 
life  depended,  was  going  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
impetuous  torrent  of  a river.  Areas  changed  the 
course  of  the  waters,  and  preserved  the  tree,  and 
married  the  nymph,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Azan,  Aphidas,  and  Elatus,  among  whom  he  divided 
his  kingdom.  The  descendants  of  Azan  planted 
colonies  in  Phrygia.  Aphidas  received  for  his  share 
Tegea,  which  on  that  account  has  been  called  the 
inheritance  of  Aphidas  ; and  Elatus  became  master 
of  mount  Cyllene,  and  some  time  after  passed  into 
Phocis.  Pans.  8,  c.  4 . — Hygin . Jab . 155  & 176. — 
Apollod.  3,  c.  8. — Strab.  8. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  470. 
One  of  Actaeon’s  dogs. 

Arce,  a daughter  of  Thaumas,  son  of  Pontus 
and  Terra.  Ptolem.  Heph. 

Arcena,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  where  Alexander 
Severus  was  born. 

Arcens,  a Sicilian  who  permitted  his  son  to 
accompany  ^Eneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed 
by  Mezentius.  Virg.  sEn.  9,  v.  581,  &c. 

Aroesilaus,  son  of  Battus  king  of  Gyrene,  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a sedition,  and  died 
B.C.  575.  The  second  of  that  name  died  B.C.  550 

Poly  cm.  8,  c.  41. — Herodot.  4,  c.  159. One  of 

Alexander’s  generals,  who  obtained  Mesopotamia 
at  the  general  division  of  the  provinces  after  the 
king’s  death. A chief  of  Catana,  which  he  be- 
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iyed  to  Dionysius  the  elder.  Died.  14. A 

ilosopher  of  Pitane  in  /Bolin,  disciple  of  Polemon. 
i visited  Sardis  and  Athens,  and  was  the  founder 
the  middle  academy,  as  Socrates  founded  the 
icient,  and  Carneades  the  new  one.  He  pretended 
know  nothing,  and  accused  others  of  the  same 
norance.  He  acquired  many  pupils  in  the  cha- 
cter  of  teacher;  but  some  of  them  left  him  for 
picurus.  though  no  Epicurean  came  to  him  ; w nicii 
ive  him  occasion  to  say  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
much  of  a man,  but  impossible  to  make  a man  of 
eunuch.  He  was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and  gene- 
lly  divided  his  time  among  the  pleasures  of  phi- 
sophy.  love,  reading,  and  the  table.  _ He  died  in 
s 75th.  year,  B.C.  241,  or  300  according  to  some. 
iog.  in  Vita, — Persius,  3,  v.  78. — Cic.  de  Fittib. 

— The  name  of  two  painters, a statuary, 

leader  of  the  Boeotians  during  the  Trojan  war. 
— A comic  and  elegiac  poet. 

Arcesius,  son  of  Jupiter,  was  grandfather  to 
iysses.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  144. 

Archsea,  a city  of  /Eolia. 

Archse&nax  of  Mitylene,  was  intimate  with 
isistratus  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  fortified  Sigaeum 
ith  a wall  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy.  Strab. 

Archaeatldas,  a country  of  Peloponnesus. 
olyb. 

Arch£grSthtlS,  son  of  Archagathus,  was  slain 
Africa  by  his  soldiers,  B.C.  285.  He  killed  his 
andfather,  Agathocles  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Diod. 
c—  Justin.  22,  c.  5,  &c.,  says  that  he  was  put  to 

:ath  by  Archesilaus. A physician  at  Rome, 

.C.  219. 

Archander,  father-in-law  to  Danaus.  Hero- 
>t.  2.  c.  98. 

Archandros,  a town  of  Egypt. 

Arche,  one  of  the  Muses,  according  to  Cicero. 
Archegetes,  a surname  of  Hercules. 
Ar'chelaus,  a name  common  to  some  kings  of 
appadocia.  One  of  them  was  conquered  by  Sylla, 

n assisting  Mithridates. A person  of  that  name 

arried  Berenice,  and  made  himself  king  of  Egypt ; 
dignity  he  enjoyed  only  six  months,  as  he  was 
illed  by  the  soldiers  of  Gabinius,  B.C  $6.  He 
vd  been  made  priest  of  Comana  by  Pompey.  His 
■andson  was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by  Antony, 
horn  he  assisted  at  Actium,  and  he  maintained  his 
dependence  under  Augustus,  till  Tiberius  per- 
ilously destroyed  him. A king  of  Macedonia, 

ho  succeeded  his  father  Perdiccas  II.  As  he  was 
it  a natural  child,  he  killed  the  legitimate  heirs 
p gain  the  kingdom.  He  proved  himself  to  be  a 
rcat  monarch ; but  he  was  at  last  killed  by  one  of 
is  favourites,  because  he  had  promised  him  his 
aughter  in  marriage,  and  given  her  to  another, 
Ftcr  a reign  of  23  years.  He  patronized  the  poet 
airipides.  Diod.  14. — Justin.  7,  c.  4. — /Elian. 

• 8,  12,  14. A king  of  the  Jews,  sur- 

amed  Herod.  He  married  Glaphyre,  daughter  of 
rchelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
rother  Alexander.  Cmsar  banished  him,  for  his 

melties,  to  Vienna,  where  he  died.  Dio. A 

ing  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Agesilaus.  He  reigned 
1 years  with  Charilaus,  of  the  othet  branch  of  the 

imily  Herodot.  7,  c.  204.  —Pans.  3,  c.  2. 

. general  of  Antigonus  the  younger  appointed 
wernor  of  the  Acrocorinth,  with  the  philosopher 
ersreus.  Poly<m.  6,  c 5 — —A  celebrated  general 

1 Mithridates  against  Sylla.  Id.  8,  c.  8. A 

hilosophei  of  Athens  or  Messenia,  son  of  Apollo- 
orus  and  successor  to  Anaxagoras.  He  was  pre- 
eptor  to  Socrates,  and  was  called  P/tysicus.  He 


supposed  that  heat  and  cold  were  the  principles  of 
all  things.  He  first  discovered  the  voice  to  be 
propagated  by  the  vibration  of  the  air.  Cic.  Tusc. 

5. — Diog.  in  Vita.— Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  8. 

A man  set  over  Susa  by  Alexander,  with  a garrison 
of  3000  men.  Curt.  5.  c.  2.— — A Greek  philoso- 
pher, who  wrote  a history  of  animals,  and  main 
t. fined  that  goats  breathed  not  through  the  nostrils, 

but  through  the  ears.  Plin.  8,  c.  50. A son  of 

Electryon  and  Anaxo.  Afollod.  2. A Greek 

poet  who  wrote  epigrams.  V arro  de  R.  R.  3,  c. 

16. A sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the  age  of  Claudius. 

He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Homer,  a piece  of  sculp- 
ture highly  admired,  and  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered under  ground,  A.  D.  1658. A writer  of 

Thrace. 

Arch.em.Sch. us,  a Greek  writer,  who  pub- 
lished a history  of  Euboea.  Athen.  6. A son  of 

Hercules, of  Priam.  Afollod.  2 & 3. 

ArchemQrus,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Lycur- 
gus  king  of  Nemaea,  in  Thrace,  by  Eurydice,  was 
brought  up  by  Hypsipyle  queen  of  Lemnos,  who 
had  fled  to  Thrace,  and  was  employed  as  a nurse 
in  the  king’s  family.  Hypsipyle  was  met  by  the 
army  of  Adrastus,  who  was  going  against  Thebes  : 
and  she  was  forced  to  show  them  a fountain  where 
they  might  quench  their  thirst.  To  do  this  more 
expeditiously,  she  put  down  the  child  on  the  grass, 
and  at  her  return  found  him  killed  by  a serpent. 
The  Greeks  were  so  afflicted  at  this  misfortune, 
that  they  instituted  games  in  honour  of  Archemorus, 
which  were  called  Nemsean,  and  king  Adrastus 
enlisted  among  the  combatants,  and  was  victorious. 
Apoilod.  2 & 3. — Paus.  8,  c.  48. — S tat.  Theb.  6. 

Archepolis,  a man  in  Alexander’s  army,  who 
conspired  against  the  king  with  Dymnus.  Curt.  6 
c.  7- 

ArcheptolSmus,  son  of  Iphitus  king  of  Elis, 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fought  against  the 
Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near  Hector,  he  was 
killed  by  Ajax  son  of  Telamon.  It  is  said  that  he 
re-established  the  Olympic  games.  Homer.  II.  8. 
v.  128. 

Archestr&tus,  a tragic  poet,  whose  pieces 
were  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plat. 

in  Arist. A man  so  small  and  lean,  that  he 

could  be  placed  in  a dish  without  filling  it,  though 

it  contained  no  more  than  an  obolus. A fol Lower 

of  Epicurus,  who  wrote  a poem  in  commendation 
of  gluttony. 

Archetlmus.  the  first  philosophical  writer  in 
the  age  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Diog. 

Ajrch.etius,  a Rutulian,  killed  by  the  Trojans. 
Virg.  /Eit.  12,  v.  459. 

Archia,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  to  Inachus. 
Hygin.Jab.  143. 

Archias,  a Corinthian  descended  from  Her- 
cules. He  founded  Syracuse,  B.C.  732.  Being 
told  by  an  oracle  to  make  choice  of  health  or  riches, 

he  chose  the  latter.  Dionys.  Hal.  2. A poet  of 

Antioch,  intimate  with  the  Luculli.  He  obtained 
the  rank  and  name  of  a Roman  citizen  by  the 
means  of  Cicero,  wbo  defended  him  in  an  elegant 
oration,  when  his  enemies  had  disputed  his  privi- 
leges of  citizen  of  Rome  He  wrote  a poem  on 
the  Cimbrian  war  and  began  another  concerning 
Cicero’s  consulship,  which  are  now  lost.  Some  of 
his  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia.  Cic. 

fro  Arch. A polemarch  of  Thebcs;  assassinated 

in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  which  he  could 
have  prevented,  if  he  had  not  deferred  to  the 
morrow  the  reading  of  a letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Archias  the  Athenian  high  priest,  and 
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which  gave  him  information  of  his  danger.  Pint. 

m P clop. A high  priest  of  Athens,  contemporary 

and  intimate  with  the  polemarch  of  the  same  name. 

Id.  ibid.- A Theban  taken  in  the  act  of  adultery, 

and  punished  according  to  the  law,  and  tied  to  a 
post  in  the  public  place,  for  which  punishment  he 
abolished  the  oligarchy.  Aristot. 

Arch.ibiS.des,  a philosopher  of  Athens,  who 
affected  the  manners  of  the  Spartans,  and  was  very 
inimical  to  the  views  and  measures  of  Phocion. 

Pint,  in  Phoc. An  ambassador  of  Byzantium, 

&c.  Poly  an.  4,  c 44. 

Archibins,  the  son  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy, 
Archidamia,  a priestess  of  Ceres,  who,  on 
account  of  her  affection  for  Aristomenes,  restored 
him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
her. female  attendants  at  the  celebration  of  their 

festivals.  Paus.  4.  c.  17. A daughter  of 

Cleadas,  who  upon  hearing  that  her  countrymen 
the  Spartans  were  debating  whether  they  should 
send  away  their  women  to  Crete  against  the  hostile 
approach  of  Pyrrhus,  seized  a sword,  and  ran  to  the 
senate  house,  exclaiming  that  the  women  were  as 
able  to  fight  as  the  men.  Upon  this  the  decree 
was  repealed.  Pint,  in  Pyrrh. — Polyeen.  8,  c.  8. 
Arohidamus,  son  of  Theopompus  king  of 

Sparta,  died  before  his  father.  Pans. Another, 

king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Anaxidamus,  succeeded  by 

Agasicles. Another,  son  of  Agesilaus  of  the 

family  of  the  Proclidse. Another,  grandson  of 

Leotychidas  by  his  son  Zeuxidamus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  and  reigned  in  conjunction 
with  Plistoanax.  He  conquered  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians,  and  privately  assisted  the  Phocians  in 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  was  called 
to  the  aid  of  Tarentum  against  the  Romans,  and 
killed  there  in  a battle,  after  a reign  of  33  years. 

Piod.  16. — Xenoph. Another,  son  of  Eudamidas. 

—^-Another,  who  conquered  the  Helots  after  a 
violent  earthquake.  Diod.  xi. A son  of  Agesi- 

laus, who  led  the  Spartan  auxiliaries  to  Cleom- 
brotus  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  was  killed  in  a 

battle  against  the  Lucanians.  B.C.  338. A son 

of  Xenius  Theopompus.  Pans. 

Archidas,  a tyrant  of  Athens,  killed  by  his 
troops. 

. Archidemiis,  a Stoic  philosopher,  who  will- 
ingly exiled  himself  among  the  Parthians.  Pint, 
de  Exit. 

Arcbideas,  a son  of  Amyntas  king  of  Mace- 
donia. Justin.  7,  c.  4. 

Archidium,  a city  of  Crete,  named  after 
Archidius  son  of  Tegeates.  Paus.  8,  c.  53. 

Archig-allus,  the  high  priest  of  Cybele's 
temple.  Vid.  Galli. 

Archig-gnes,  a physician,  born  at  Apamea  in 
Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Nerva, 
nnd  Trajan,  and.  died  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 
He  wrote  a treatise  on  adorning  the  hair,  as  also  10 
books  on  fevers.  Juv.  6,  v.  235. 

ArchilSclrus.  a poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epigrams,  and  was  the 
first  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses.  He 
had  courted  Neobule  the  daughter  of  Lycambes, 
and  had  received  promises  of  marriage  ; but  the 
father  gave  her  to  another  superior  to  the  poet  in 
rank  and  fortune  ; upon  which  Archilochus  wrote 
such  a bitter  satire,  that  Lycambes  hanged  himself 
in  a fit  of  despair.  The  Spartans  condemned  his 
verses  on  account  of  their  indelicacy,  and  banished 
him  from  their  city  as  a petulant  and  dangerous 
citizen.  He  flourished  685  B.C.,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  was  assassinated.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry 


remain,  which  display  vigour  and  animation,  bold- 
ness and  vehemence,  in  the  highest  degree  ; from 
which  reason,  perhaps,  Cicero  calls  virulent  edicts 
Archiloc/tia  edicta.  Cic.  Tnsc.  x.—Quintil.  10 
c.  1. — Herodot.  x,  c.  12. — Ho  rat.  Art.  Poet.  v.  79! 
—Athen.  1,  2,  &c. — —A  son  of  Nestor,  killed  by 

Memnon  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  11.  2. A 

Greek  historian  who  wrote  a chronological  table, 
and  other  wojks,  about  the  20th  or  30th  olympiad.  ' 
Archimedes,  a famous  geometrician  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  invented  a machine  of  glass  that  faith- 
fully represented  the  motion  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies.  ..  When  Marcellus  the  Roman  consul  be- 
sieged Syracuse  Archimedes  constructed  machines 
which  suddenly  raised  up  in  the  air  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  from  the  bay  before  the  city,  and  let  them 
fall  with  such  violence  into  the  water  that  they 
sunk.  He  set  them  also  on  fire  with  his  burning 
glasses.  When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Roman 
general  gave  strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt 
Archimedes,  and  he  even  offered  a reward  to  him 
who  should  bring  him  alive  and  safe  into  his  pre- 
sence. All  these  precautions  were  useless ; the 
philosopher  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a 
problem,  that  he  was  even  ignorant  tiiat  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  the  town  ; and  a soldier,  with- 
out knowing  who  he  was,  killed  him,  because  he 
refused  to  follow  him,  B.C.  212.  Marcellus  raised 
a monument  ove^  him,  and  placed  upon  it  a cylinder 
and  a sphere  ; but  the  place  remained  long  un- 
known^ till  Cicero,  during  his  questorship  in  Sicily, 
found  it  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  sur- 
rounded with  thorns  and  brambles.  Some  suppose 
that  Archimedes  raised  the  site  of  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Egypt,  and  began  those  mounds  of 
earth  by  means  of  which  communication  is  kept 
from  town  to  town  during  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  The  story  of  his  burning  glasses  had  always 
appeared  fabulous  to  some  of  the  moderns,  till  the 
experiments  of  Buflon  demonstrated  it  beyond  con- 
tradiction. These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed 
to  be  reflectors  made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing their,  effect  at  the  distance  of  a bowshot. 
.The  manner  in  which  he  discovered  how  much  brass 
a goldsmith  had  mixed  with  gold  in  making  a 
golden  crown  for  the  king  is  well  known  to  every 
modern  hydrostatic,  as  well  as  the  pumping  screw 
which  still  bears  his  name.  Among  the  wild 
schemes  of  Archimedes,  is  his  saying  that,  by 
means  of  his  machines,  he  could  move  the  earth 
with  ease,  if  placed  on  a fixed  spot  near  it.  Many 
of  his  works  are  extant,  especially  treatises  de 
splurrd  et  cylindro , circuli  dimensio,  de  lincis 
spirahbus , de  quadratura  paraboles , de  numero 
arena,  &c.  ; the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
David  Rivaltius,  fol.  Paris,  1615.  Cic.  Tnsc.  1, 
c.  25.  De  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  34. — Liv.  24,  c.  34. — Quin- 
til.  1,  c.  10. — Vitruv.  9,  c.  3. — Polyb.  j.x-Plut.  in 
Marcell.  — Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7. 

Archlnus,  a man  who,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  distribute  new  arms  among  the  populace  of 
Argos,  raised  a mercenary  band,  and  made  him- 
self absolute.  Polyan.  3,  c.  8. A rhetorician  of 

Athens. 

. Archipgl&g-us,  a part  of  the  sea  where  island* 
in  great  number  are  interspersed  such  as  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  between  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  generally  called  Mare 
/Egeurn. 

Archipfilis,  or  Archepolis,  a soldier  who 
conspired  against  Alexander  with  Dymnus.  Curt.  6, 
c.  7. 

Archippe,  a city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by 
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an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fucinus. 
Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Archippus,  a kin?  «f  Italy,  from  whom,  per- 
haps, the  town  of  Archippe  received  its  name. 

Virg.  FEn.  7,  v.  752. A philosopher  of  Thebes, 

pupil  to  Pythagoras. An  archon  at  Athens.— — 

A comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whose  eight  comedies 

only  one  obtained  the  prize. A philosopher  in 

the  age  of  Trajan. 

AreMtis,  a name  of  Venus,  worshipped  on 
mount  Libanus. 

■Archon,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who 
received  the  provinces  of  Babylon,  at  the  general 
division  after  the  king's  death.  Diod.  18. 

Archontes,  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  Athens.  They  were  nine  in  number,  and  none 
were  chosen  but  such  as  were  descended  from  an- 
cestors who  had  been  free  citizens  of  the  republic 
for  three  generations.  They  were  also  to  be  with- 
out deformity  in  all  the  parts  and  members  of  their 
body,  and  were  obliged  to  produce  testimonies  of 
their  dutiful  behaviour  to  their  parents,  of  the  ser- 
vices they  had  rendered  their  country,  and  the  com- 
petency of  their  fortune  to  support  their  dignity. 
They  took  a solemn  oath  that  they  would  observe 
the  laws,  administer  justice  with  impartiality,  and 
never  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted  If  they 
ever  received  bribes,  they  were  compelled  by  the 
laws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a statue  of 
gold  of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  They  all 
had  the  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with  death. 
Tt>e  chief  among  them  was  called  Archon.  The 
year  took  its  denomination  from  him ; he  determined 
all  causes  between  man  and  wife,  and  took  care  of 
legacies  and  wills  ; he  provided  for  orphans,  pro- 
tected the  injured,  and  punished  drunkenness  with 
uncommon  severity.  If  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
intoxicated  during  the  time  of  his  office,  the  mis- 
demeanour was  punished  with  death.  The  second 
of  the  archons  was  called  Basileus.  It  was  his 
office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  remove  all  causes 
of  quarrel  in  the  families  of  those  who  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  profane  and 
the  impious  were  brought  before  his  tribunal;  and 
he  oft'  red  public  sacrilices  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
He  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
festivals,  and  other  religious  ceremonies.  His  wife 
was  to  be  related  to  the  whole  people  of  Athens, 
and  of  a pure  and  unsullied  life.  He  had  a vote 
among  the  Areopagites,  but  was  obliged  to  sit 
among  them  without  his  crown.  The  Polemarch 
was  another  archon  of  inferior  dignity.  He  had 
the  care  of  all  foreigners,  and  provided  a sufficient 
maintenance  from  the  public  treasury  for  the 
families  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence 
of  their  country.  These  three  chief  archons  gener- 
allychose  each  of  them  two  persons  of  respectable 
character,  ar.d  of  an  advanced  age,  whose  counsels 
and  advice  might  assist  and  support  them  in  their 
public  capacity.  I he  six  other  archons  were  in- 
distinctly called  Thesmolhctie , and  received  com- 
plaints against  persons  accused  of  impiety,  bribery, 
and  ill  behaviour.  They  settled  all  disputes  between 
the  citizens,  redressed  the  wrongs  of  strangers  and 
forbade  any  laws  to  be  enforced  but  such  as  were 
conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  These  officers 
of  state  were  chosen  after  the  death  of  king  Codrus  : 
their  power  was  originally  for  life,  but  afterwards  it 
was  limited  to  10  years,  and  at  last  to  one  year. 
After  some  time,  the  qualifications  which  were  re- 
auired  to  lie  an  archon  were  not  strictly  observed. 
Adrian,  before  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  made  archon  at  Athens,  though  a foreigner ; 


and  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon  Plutarch. 
The  perpetual  archons,  after  the  death  of  Codrus, 
were  Medon,  whose  office  began  B.C.  1070;  Acas- 
tus,  1050 ; Archippus,  10x4  ; Thersippus,  995  ; Phor- 
bas,  954 ; Megacles,  923  ; Diognetus,  893 ; Pherecles, 
865 ; Ariphron,  846 ; Thespius,  826  ; Agamestor,  799 ; 
zEschylus,  778  ; Alcmaeon,  756  ; after  whose  death 
the  archons  were  decennial,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Charops,  who  began  753  ; xEsimedes,  744  ; Clidicus, 
734;  Hippomenes,  724  ; Leocrates,  714  ; Apsander, 
704 ; Eryxias,  604  ; after  whom  the  office  became 
annual,  and  of  these  annual  archons  Creon  was  the 
first.  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  Avid. — Pint.  Sympos.  1, 

— Demos  t. — Pollux. — Lysias. 

Archylus  Thurius,  a general  of  Dionysius 
the  elder.  Diod.  14. 

Archytas,  a musician  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote 

a treatise  on  agriculture.  Diog. -The  son  of 

Hestiaeus  of  Tarentum,  was  a follower  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  an  able  astronomer 
and  geometrician.  He  redeemed  his  master,  Plato, 
from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  and  for  his 
virtues  he  was  seven  times  chosen,  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  governor  of  Tarentum.  He  invented  some 
mathematical  instruments,  and  made  a wooden 
pigeon  which  could  fly.  He  perished  in  a shipwreck 
about  394  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is 
also  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  screw  and  the 
pulley.  A fragment  of  his  writings  has  been  pre 
served  by  Porphyry.  Horat  1,  od.  28. — Cic.  3,  de 
Oral. — Diog.  in  Vit. 

Arcitenens,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo,  from 
his  bearing  a bow.  with  which,  as  soon  as  born,  he 
destroyed  the  serpent  Python.  Virg.  PEn.  3,  v.  75. 

Arctinus,  a Milesian  poet,  said  to  be  pupil  to 
Homer.  Diotiys.  Hal.  1. 

Arctophylax,  a star  near  the  great  bear, 
called  also  Bootes.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  42. 

Arctos,  a mountain  near  Propontis,  inhabited 
by  giants  and  monsters. Two  celestial  constel- 

lations near  the  north  pole,  commonly  called  Ursa 
Major  and  Minor;  supposed  to  be  Areas  and  his 
mother,  who  were  made  constellations.  Virg.  G.  1. 
— Aratus. — Ovid.  Fast.  3.  v.  107. 

■Arcturus,  a star  near  the  tail  of  the  great 
bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generally  sup- 
posed to  portend  great  tempests.  Horat.  3,  od.  x. 
The  name  is  derived  from  its  situation,  agicror 
ursus , ov/ia  cauda.  It  rises  now  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  rose  in  his 
age  on  the  12th,  or,  according  to  Columella,  on 
the  5th  of  September. 

At'dalus,  a son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  gave  it  to  the 
Muses,  who  on  that  account  have  been  called 
ArdalideS' and  Ardaliotides.  Pans.  2.  c.  31. 

Ardalia,  a country  of  Egypt.  Strab. 

Ardaxanus,  a small  river  of  Illyricum. 
Polvb. 

-Ao-dea,  formerly  Ardua,  a town  of  Latium, 
built  by  Danae.  or,  according  to  some,  by  a son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Rutuli.  Some  soldiers  set  it  on  fire,  and  tlie  in- 
habitants publicly  reported  that  their  city  had  been 
changed  Into  a bird,  called  by  the  Latins  Ardca. 
It  was  rebuilt,  and  it  became  a rich  and  magnifi- 
cent city,  whose  enmity  to  Rome  rendered  it  famous, 
larquin  the  Proud  was  pressing  it  with  a siege, 
when  his  son  ravished  Lucretia.  A road  called 
Ardcatina  branched  from  the  Appian  road  to 
Ardea.  C.  Nep.  in  Attic.  14. — Liv.  1,  c.  57.  I.  3, 
c.  71.  I.  4.  c.  9,  &c.  — Virg.  sEn.  7.  v.  412. — Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  573.— Strab.  <j 
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Ardericca,  a small  town  on  the  Euphrates, 
north  of  Babylon. 

Ardisei,  a people  of  Illyricum,  whose  capital 
was  called  Ardia,  Strab.  7. 

Ardonea,  .a  town  of  Apulia.  Liv.  24,  c.  20. 

Al’dua,  an  ancient  name  of  Ardea.  Virg.  Ain.  7. 
v.  411. 

Arduenna,  now  Ardenne , a large  forest  of 
Gaul,  in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  which  extended  50 
miles  from  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  the  Nervii. 
Tacit.  Ann.  8,  c.  42.  —Cces.  Bell.  Call.  6,  c.  29. 

Arduine,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among  the 
Gauls;  represented  with  the  same  attributes  as  the 
Diana  of  the  Romans. 

Ardyenses,  a nation  near  the  Rhone. 
Polyb.  3. 

Ardys,  a son  of  Gyges  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war  against 
Miletus.  Herodot.  1,  c.  15. 

Area,  a surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  temple  on 
Mars’  hill  (apri?)  erected  by  Orestes.  Pans.  1,  c.  28. 

Areacidae,  a nation  of  Numidia.  Polyb. 

Areas,  a general  chosen  by  the  Greeks  against 
iEtolia.  Justin.  24,  c.  1. 

Areg-onis,  the  mother  of  Mopsus  by  Ampyx. 
Orph.  in  Argon. 

Arelatum,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Strab.  4. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Arellins,  a celebrated  painter  of  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  goddesses  in  the 

form  of  his  mistresses.  Pliu.  35,  c.  10. A miser 

in  Horat. 

Aremorica,  a part  of  Gaul,  at  the  north  of 
the  Loire,  now  called  Britany.  Plin.  4. 

Arena  and  Arene,  a city  of  Messenia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Hoiner.  11.  2. 

Arenacum,  a town  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
Hist.  5,  c.  20. 

AreopagTtse,  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus, 
a seat  of  justice  on  a small  eminence  near  Athens, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  Apeorrrcey  os,  the  hill  of 
Mars,  because  Mars  was  the  first  who  was  tried 
there,  for  the  murder  of  Hallirhotius,  who  had 
offered  violence  to  his  daughter  Alcippe.  Some  say 
that  the  place  received  the  name  of  Areopagus 
because  the  Amazons  pitched  their  camp  there,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  their  progenitor  Mars,  when 
they  besieged  Athens  ; and  others  maintain  that 
the  name  was  given  to  the  place  because  Mars  is 
the  god  of  bloodshed,  war,  and  murder,  which  were 
generally  punished  by  that  court.  The  time  in 
which  this  celebrated  seat  of  justice  was  instituted 
is  unknown.  Some  suppose  that  Cecrops,  the 
founder  of  Athens,  first  established  it,  while  others 
give  the  credit  of  it  to  Cranaus,  and  others  to 
Solon.  The  number  of  judges  that  composed  this 
august  assembly  is  not  known.  They  have  been 
limited  by  some  to  9,  to  31,  to  51,  and  sometimes 
to  a greater  number.  The  most  worthy  and  re- 
ligious of  the  Athenians  were  admitted  as  members, 
and  such  archons  as  had  discharged  their  duty  with 
care  and  faithfulness.  In  the  latter  ages  of  the 
republic,  this  observance  was  often  violated,  and 
we  find  some  of  their  members  of  loose  and  de- 
bauched morals.  If  any  of  them  were  convicted 
of  immorality,  if  they  were  seen  sitting  at  a tavern, 
or  had  used  any  indecent  language,  they  were  im- 
mediately expelled  from  the  assembly,  and  held  in 
the  greatest  disgrace,  though  the  dignity  of  a judge 
of  the  Areopagus  always  was  for  life.  The  Areo- 
pagites  took  cognizance  of  murders,  impiety,  and 
immoral  behaviour,  and  particularly  of  idleness, 
which  they  deemed  the  cause  of  **-H  vice.  They 


watched  over  the  laws,  and  they  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  treasury  ; they  had  the  liberty 
of  rewarding  the  virtuous,  and  of  inflicting  severe 
punishment  upon  such  as  blasphemed  against  the 
gods,  or  slighted  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mys- 
teries. They  always  sat  in  the  open  air,  because 
they  took  cognizance  of  murder ; and  by  their  laws 
it  was  not  permitted  for  the  murderer  and  his  ac- 
cuser to  be  both  under  the  same  roof.  This  custom 
also  might  originate  because  the  persons  of  the 
judges  were  sacred,  and  t:  ey  were  afraid  of  con- 
tracting pollution  by  conversing  in  the  same  house 
with  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  shedding  inno- 
cent blood.  They  always  heard  causes  and  passed 
sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might  not  be  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or  of  the  de- 
fendant by  seeing  them.  Whatever  causes  were 
pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be  divested  of  all 
oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest  eloquence  should 
charm  their  ears  and  corrupt  their  judgment. 
Hence  arose  the  most  just  and  most  impartial 
decisions,  and  their  sentence  was  deemed  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were 
equally  convinced  of  its  justice.  The  Areopagites 
generally  sat  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  days  of 
every  month.  Their  authority  continued  in  its 
original  state  till  Pericles,  who  was  refused  admit- 
tance among  them,  resolved  to  lessen  their  conse- 
quence and  destroy  their  power.  From  that  time 
the  morals  of  the  Athenians  were  corrupted,  and 
the  Areopagites  were  no  longer  conspicuous  for 
their  virtue  and  justice  ; and  when  they  censured 
the  debaucheries  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  family 
of  Phalereus.  he  plainly  told  them,  that  if  they 
wished  to  make  a reform  in  Athens,  they  must 
begin  at  home. 

Areopagus,  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens.  Vid.  Areopagitae. 

Arestse,  a people  of  India,  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander. Justin.  12,  c.  8. 

Aresthanas,  a countryman,  whose  goat 
suckled  /Esculapius,  when  exposed  by  his  mother. 
Pans.  2,  c.  26. 

ArestoiTdes,  a patronymic  given  to  the  hun- 
dred-eyed Argus,  as  son  of  Arestor.  Ovid.  Met.  i, 
v.  584. 

Argta,  the  mother  of  Aristippus  the  philoso- 
pher. Laert.  2. A daughter  of  Dionysius,  who 

married  Dion.  She  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Pint. 

in  Dion. A female  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  B.C. 

377. 

Areta,  a daughter  of  Rhexenor,  descended 
from  Neptune,  who  married  her  uncle  Alcinous,  by 
whom  she  had  Nausicaa.  Hoiner.  Od.  7 & 8.— 
Apollod.  1. 

Aretseus,  a physician  of  Cappadocia,  very 
inquisitive  after  the  operations  of  nature.  His 
treatise  on  agues  has  been  much  admired. _ The 
best  edition  of  his  works  which  are  extant,  is  that 
of  Boerhaave.  L.  Bat.  fol.  1735. 

Aretaphila  the  wife  of  Melanippus,  a priest 
of  Cyrene  Nicocrates  murdered  her  husband  to 
marry  her.  She,  however  was  so  attached  to  Me- 
lanippus, that  she  endeavoured  to  poison  Nico- 
crates, and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  assassinated 
by  his  brother  Lysander.  whom  she  married.  Ly- 
Sander  proved  as  cruel  as  his  brother,  upon  which 
Aretaphila  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
After  this  she  retired  to  a private  station.  Pint,  dc 
Virtu  t.  Mulier. — Poly  cm.  8,  c.  38. 

Aretales,  a Cnidian,  who  wrote  a history  of 
Macedonia,  besides  a treatise  on  islands.  Plut , 

Arete.  Vid,  Areta. 
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Aretes,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers.  Curt.  4, 

Arethusa,  a nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of 
-eanus,  and  one  of  Diana’s  attendants.  As  she 
:umed  one  day  from  hunting,  she  sat  near  the 
pheus,  and  bathed  in  the  stream.  The  god  of 
e river  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  he  pursued 
r over  the  mountains  and  all  the  country,  when 
ethusa,  ready  to  sink  under  fatigue,  implored 
iana,  who  changed  her  into  a fountain.  The 
pheus  immediately  mingled  his  streams  with 
rs,  and  Diana  opened  a secret  passage  under  the 
rth  and  under  the  sea,  where  the  waters  of  Are- 
usa  disappeared,  and  rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygia, 
ar  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  The  river  Alpheus  fol- 
wed  her  also  under  the  sea,  and  rose  also  in  Or- 
gia  ; so  that,  as  mythologists  relate,  whatever  is 
rown  into  the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  rises  again,  after 
me  time,  in  the  fountain  Arethusa  near  Syracuse. 
id.  Alpheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  to. — Athen.  7. 

Paus. One  of  the  Hesperides.  Apollod.  2, 

5. A daughter  of  Henleus,  mother  of  Abas 

t Neptune.  Hygin.  fab.  157. One  of  Actaeon’s 

>gs.  Id.  fab.  181. A lake  of  Upper  Armenia, 

•ar  the  fountains  of  the  Tigris.  Nothing  can  sink 

tder  its  waters.  PI  in.  2,  c.  103. A town  of 

hrace. Another  in  Syria. 

. Arpt.innm,  a Roman  colony  in  Etruria.  / tal. 
v. 

Aretus,  a son  of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia.  Homer. 

1.  3,  v.  413. A Trojan  against  the  Greeks. 

; was  killed  by  Automedon.  Homer.  II.  17,  v. 

j. A famous  warrior,  whose  only  weapon  was 

iron  club.  He  was  treacherously  killed  by  Ly- 
rgus  king  of  Arcadia.  Pa^is.  8,  c.  11. 

A.reus  a king  of  Sparta,  preferred  in  the  suc- 
tion to  Cleonymus,  brother  of  Acrotatus,  who 
d made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  He  assisted 
hens  when  Antigonus  besieged  it,  and  died  at 

ninth.  Paus.  3,  c.  6. — Pint. A king  of 

arta,  who  succeeded  his  father  Acrotatus  II., 
d was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leonidas,  son  of 
eonyinus. A philosopher  of  Alexandria,  ind- 
ue with  Augustus.  Sueton. A poet  of  Laco- 

t. An  orator  mentioned  by  Quintil. 

Argseus  and  Argeu.s,  a son  of  Apollo  and 

Tene.  Justin.  13,  c.  7. A son  of  Perdiccas, 

.0  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 

nia.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. A mountain  of  Cappa- 

cia,  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  at  the  bottom 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  country  called  Maxara. 

tudian. A son  of  Ptolemy,  killed  by  his 

)ther.  Paus.  1. A son  of  Licymnius.  Apol- 

l.  2. 

Arg&lus,  a king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Amyclas. 
ius.  3,  c.  x. 

ArgatltSna,  a huntress  of  Cios  in  Bithynia, 
ion*  Rhesus  married  before  he  went  to  the  Trojan 
r’  .When  she  heard  of  his  death,  she  died  in 
jpair.  Part  hen.  Erotic,  c.  36. 

Argathonius,  a king  of  Tartessus,  who,  ac- 
-ding  to  Pint.  7,  c.  48,  lived  120  years,  and  300 
zord.ng  to  I tal.  3,  v.  396. 

Arge,  a beautiful  huntress  changed  into  a stag 

Apollo.  Hygin.  fab.  205. One  of  the  Cyclops. 

■stod. A daughter  of  Thespius,  by  whom 

ircules  had  two  sons.  Apollod.  2. A nymph, 

Jghter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Apollod.  1.  ’ 

Argea,  a place  at  Rome  where  certain  Argives 
re  buried. 

Argeeath®,  a village  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
Argennum,  a promontory  of  Ionia, 


Arges,  a son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  who  had 
only  one  eye  in  his  forehead.  Apollod.  1,  c.  1. 

Argestr&tus,  a king  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
reigned_35  years. 

Argeus,  a son  of  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  obtained  the  kingdom  when  Amyntas  was  de- 
posed by  the  Illyrians.  Justin.  7,  c.  2. 

Argi  (plur.  masc.).  Vid.  Argos. 

Argla,  daughter  of  Adrastus.  married  Polynices, 
whom  she  loved  with  uncommon  tenderness.  When 
he  was  killed  in  the  war,  she  buried  his  body  in  the 
night,  against  the  positive  orders  of  Creon,  for 
which  pious  action  she  was  punished  with  death. 
Theseus  revenged  her  death  by  killing  Creon 
Hygin.  fab.  69  & •j2.—Stat.  Theo.  12.  Vid.  Anti 
gone  and  Creon. — —A  country  of  Peloponnesus, 
called  also  Argolis,  of  which  Argos  was  the  capital. 

One  of  the  Oceanides.  Hygin.  preef. The 

wife  of  Inachus,  and  mother  of  Io.  Id.  fab.  145. 

The  mother  of  Argos  by  Polybus.  Id.  Jab. 

145. A daughter  of  Autesion,  who  married  Aris- 

todemus,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles.  Apollod.  2. — Paus.  4,  c.  3. 

Argias,  a man  who  founded  Chalcedon,  A.U.C. 
148. 

Argiletum,  a place  at  Rome  near  the  Pala- 
tium,  where  the  tradesmen  generally  kept  their 
shops.  Virg.  VEn.  8,  v.  355. — Martial.  1,  ep.  4. 

Al'gilius,  a favourite  youth  of  Pausanias,  who 
revealed  his  master’s  correspondence  with  the  Per- 
sian king  to  the  Ephori.  C.  Nep.  in  Paus. 

Argillus,  a mountain  of  Egypt  near  the  Nile. 

Argilus,  a town  of  Thrace  near  the  Strymon, 
built  by  a colony  of  Andrians.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  103. 
— Herodot.  7,  c.  115. 

Arginusae,  three  small  islands  near  the  conti- 
nent, between  Mitylene  and  Methymna,  where  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  conquered  by  Conon  the 
Athenian.  Strab.  13. 

ArgiSpe,  a nymph  of  mount  Parnassus,  mother 
of  Thamyris  by  Philammon  the  son  of  Apollo. 
Paus.  4,  c.  33. 

Argiphontes,  a surname  given  to  Mercury, 
because  he  killed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus , by 
order  of  Jupiter. 

■Argippei,  a nation  among  the  Sauromatians, 
bom  bald,  and  with  flat  noses.  They  lived  upon 
trees.  Herodot.  4,  c.  23. 

Argiva,  a surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Argos.  She  had  also  a temple  at  Sparta,  conse- 
crated to  her  by  Eurydice  the  daughter  of  Lacedae- 
mon. Paus.  4,  c.  13. — Virg.  a. En . 3,  v.  547. 

.Arglvi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Argos 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  word  is  indis- 
criminately applied  by  the  poets  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece. 

Argius,  a steward  of  Galba,  who  privately 
interred  the  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardens. 
Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  49. 

_ Argo,  the  name  of  the  famous  sltip  which  car- 
ried Jason  and  his  54  companions  to  Colchis,  when 
they  resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  Argo  has  often  been  dis- 
puted. Some  derive  it  from  Argos,  the  person  who 
first  proposed  the  expedition^  and  who  built  the 
ship.  Others  maintain  that  it  was  built  at  Argos, 
whence  its  name.  Cicero,  Tusc.  1,  c.  20,  calis  it 
Argo,  because  it  carried  Grecians,  commonly  called 
Arrives..  Diod.  4,  derives  the  word  from  apy or, 
which  signifies  s 'ift.  Ptolemy  says,  but  falsely, 
that  Hercules  built  the  ship,  and  called  it  Argo 
after  a son  of  Jason,  who  bore  the  same  name. 
The  ship  Argo  had  50  oars.  According  to  many 
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authors,  she  had  a beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the 
forest  of  Dodona  by  Minerva,  which  had  the  power 
of  giving  oracles  to  the  Argonauts.  This  ship  was 
the  first  that  ever  sailed  on  the  sea,  as  some  report. 
After  the  expedition  was  finished,  Jason  ordered 
her  to  be  drawn  aground  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  consecrated  to  the  god  of  the  sea.  The  poets 
have  made  her  a constellation  in  heaven.  Jason 
was  killed  by  a beam  which  fell  from  the  top,  as  he 
slept  on  the  ground  near  it.  Hy gin.  fab.  14.  A. 
P.  2,  c.  37. — Catul.  de  Nupt.  Pel.  Thet. — Pal. 

Place.  1,  v.  93,  &c. — Pluedr.  4,  fab.  6. — Seneca  in 
Medeit. — Apollon.  Argon. — Apollod. — Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  — PI  hi.  7,  c.  5 6. — Manil.  1. 

ArgollCUS  sinus,  a bay  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis. 

Argalis  and  Argda,  a country  of  Pelopon- 
nesus between  Arcadia  and  the  iEgean  sea.  Its 
chief  city  was  called  Argos. 

Argron,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia  503  years  before  Gyges. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  7. 

Argonaut  se,  a name  given  to  those  ancient 
heroes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship 
Argo  to  Colchis,  about  79  years  before  the  taking 
of  Troy,  or  1263  B.C.  The  causes  of  this  expe- 
dition arose  from  the  following  circumstance : — 
Athamas  king  of  Thebes  had  married  Ino  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  he  divorced  to  marry 
Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus 
and  Helle.  As  Nephele  was  subject  to  certain  fits 
of  madness,  Athamas  repudiated  her,  and  took  a 
second  time  Ino,  by  whom  he  had  soon  after  two 
sons,  Learchus  and  Melicerta.  As  the  children  of 
Nephele  were  to  succeed  to  their  father  by  right  of 
birth,  Ino  conceived  an  immortal  hatred  against 
them,  and  she  caused  the  city  of  Thebes  to  be 
visited  by  a pestilence,  by  poisoning  all  the  grain 
which  had  been  sown  in  the  earth.  Upon  this  the 
oracle  was  consulted  ; and  as  it  had  been  corrupted 
by  means  of  Ino,  the  answer  was,  that  Nephele’s 
children  should  be  immolated  to  the  gods.  Phryxus 
was  apprised  of  this,  and  he  immediately  embarked 
with  his  sister  Helie,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  zEetes 
king  of  Colchis,  one  of  his  near  relations.  In  the 
voyage  Helle  died,  and  Phryxus  arrived  safe  at 
Colchis,  and  was  received  with  kindness  by  the 
king.  The  poets  have  embellished  the  flight  of 
Phryxus,  by  supposing  that  he  and  Helle  fled 
through  the  air  on  a ram  which  had  a golden  fleece 
and  wings,  and  was  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
speech.  This  ram,  as  they  say,  was  the  offspring 
of  Neptune’s  amours,  under  the  form  of  a ram, 
with  the  nymph  Theopane.  As  they  were  going  to 
be  sacrificed,  the  ram  took  them  on  his  back,  and 
instantly  disappeared  in  the  air.  On  their  way 
Helle  was  giddy,  and  fell  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  from  her  was  called  the  Hellespont  When 
Phryxus  came  to  Colchis,  he  sacrificed  the  ram  to 
Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  to  Mars,  to  whom 
he  also  dedicated  the  golden  fleece.  He  soon  after 
married  Chalciope  the  daughter  of  zEetes  ; but  his 
father-in-law  envied  him  the  possession  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  therefore  to  obtain  it  he  mur- 
dered him.  Some  time  after  this  event,  when  Jason 
the  son  of  zEson  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the 
crown  which  he  usurped  [Pul.  Pelias,  Jason,  zEson], 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  avenged  the  death  of  their  common  rela- 
tion Phryxus,  whom  zEetes  had  basely  murdered  in 
Colchis.  Jason,  who  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth, 
and  of  an  ambitious  soul,  cheerfully  undertook  the 
expedition,  and  embarked  with  all  the  young 
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princes  of  Greece  in  the  ship  Argo.  They  stooped 
at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  they  remained  two 
years,  and  raised  a new  race  of  men  from  the  I^em- 
nian  women  who  had  murdered  their  husbands. 
P/d.  Hypsipyle.  After  they  had  left  Lemnos,  they 
visited  Samothrace,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  and  thence  passed  to  Troasand  Cyzicum. 
Here  they  met  with  a favourable  reception  from 
Cyzicus  the  king  of  the  country.  The  night  after 
their  departure,  they  were  driven  back  by  a storm 
again  on  the  coast  of  Cyzicum,  and  the  inhabitants, 
supposing  them  to  be  their  enemies,  the  Pelasgi, 
furiously  attacked  them.  In  this  nocturnal  engage- 
ment the  slaughter  was  great,  and  Cyzicus  was 
killed  by  the  hand  of  Jason,  who.  to  expiate  the 
murder  he  had  ignorantly  committed,  buried  him  in 
a magnificent  manner,  and  offered  a sacrifice  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  to  whom  he  built  a temple  on 
mount  Dindymus.  From  Cyzicum  they  visited 
Bebrycia,  otherwise  called  Bithynia.  where  Pollux 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Amycus  king  of  the 
country  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and  slew  him. 
They  were  driven  from  Bebrycia  by  a storm  to 
Salmydessa,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  they 
delivered  Phineus  king  of  the  place  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  harpies.  Phineus  directed  their 
course  through  the  Cyanean  rock  or  the  Symple- 
gades  [ Pid.  Cyaneae],  and  they  safely  entered  the 
Euxine  sea.  They  visited  the  country  of  the 
Mariandynians,  where  Lycus  reigned,  and  lost 
two  of  their  companions,  Idmon,  and  Tiphys 
their  pilot.  After  they  had  left  this  coast,  they 
were  driven  upon  the  island  of  Arecia,  where  they 
found  the  children  of  Phryxus,  whom  zEetes  their 
grandfather  had  sent  to  Greece  to  take  possession 
of  their  father’s  kingdom.  From  this  island  they 
at  last  arrived  safe  in  zEa,  the  capital  of  Colchis. 
Jason  explained  the  causes  of  his  voyage  to  zEetes; 
but  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  to  recover  the 
golden  fleece  were  so  hard,  that  the  Argonauts 
must  have  perished  in  the  attempt,  had  not  Medea 
the  king’s  daughter  fallen  in  love  with  their  leader. 
She  had  a conference  with  Jason,  and  after  mutual 
oaths  of  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  Medea 
pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from  her 
father's  hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married  her,  and 
carried  her  with  him  to  Greece.  He  was  to  tame 
two  bulls,  which  had  brazen  feet  and  horns,  and 
which  vomited  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  to  tie 
them  to  a plough  made  of  adamant  stone,  and  to 
plough  a field  of  two  acres  of  ground  never  before 
cultivated.  After  this  he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain 
the  teeth  of  a dragon,  from  which  an  armed  multi- 
tude were  to  rise  up,  and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his 
hands.  This  done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever-watchful 
dragon,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  on 
which  the  golden  fleece  was  suspended  All  these 
labours  were  to  be  performed  in  one  day ; and 
Medea’s  assistance,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs, 
magic,  and  potions  was  unparalleled,  easily  extri- 
cated Jason  from  all  danger  to  the  astonishment 
and  terror  of  his  companions,  and  of  zEetes,  and 
the  people  of  Colchis,  who  had  assembled  to  be 
spectators  of  this  wonderful  action.  He  tamed  the 
bulls  with  ease,  ploughed  the  field,  sowed  the 
dragon’s  teeth,  and  when  the  armed  men  sprang 
from  the  earth,  he  threw  a stone  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  they  immediately  turned  their  weapons 
one  against  the  other,  till  they  all  perished.  After 
this  he  went  to  the  dragon  and  by  means  of  en- 
chanted herbs,  and  a draught  which  Medea  had 
given  him  he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep,  and  ob- 
tained the  golden  fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail 
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U Medea.  He  was  soon  pursued  by  Absyrtus 
king’s  son,  who  came  up  to  them,  and  was 
•<_-d  and  murdered  by  Jason  and  Medea,  lne 
ngled  limbs  of  Absyrtus  were  strewed  in  the  way 
ough  which  /Eetes  was  to  pass,  that  his  further 
-suit  might  be  stopped.  After  the  murder  of 
syrtus,  they  entered  the  Paius  Maeotis.  and  by 
•suing  their  course  towards  the  left,  according  to 
: foolish  account  of  poets  who  were  ignorant  of 
'graphy,  they  came  to  the  island  Peucestes,  and 
that  of  Circe.  Here  Circe  informed  Jason  that 
: cause  of  all  his  calamities  arose  from  the  murder 
Absyrtus,  of  which  she  refused  to  expiate  him. 
an  after,  they  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
umns  of  Hercules,  and  passed  the  straits  of 
arybdis  and  Scylla,  where  they  must  have 
-ished,  had  not  Tethys  the  mistress  of  Peleus, 

; of  the  Argonauts,  delivered  them.  They  were 
served  from  the  Sirens  by  the  eloquence  of 
pheus,  and  arrived  in  the  island  of  the  Phsea- 
.ns,  where  they  met  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  had 
ntinued  their  pursuit  by  a different  course.  It 
is  therefore  resolved  that  Medea  should  be  re- 
ired,  if  she  had  not  been  actually  married  to 
son  ; but  the  wife  of  Alcinous  the  king  of  the 
untry,  being  appointed  umpire  between  the 
ilchians  and’ Argonauts,  had  the  marriage  pri- 
tely  consummated  by  night,  and  declared  that 
j claims  of  Eetes  to  Medea  were  now  void, 
om  Phaiacia  the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay  of 
abracia,  whence  they  were  driven  by  a storm 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  after  many  disasters, 
last  came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea 
the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  of 
: murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  arrived  safe 
rhessaly.  The  impracticability  of  such  a voyage 
well  known.  Apollonius  Rhodius  gives  another 
:ount,  equally  improbable.  He  says  that  they 
led  from  the  Euxine  up  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
mube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pursued  them  by  enter- 
' another  mouth  of  the  river.  After  they  had 
itinued  their  voyage  for  some  leagues,  the  waters 
creased,  and  they  were  obliged  to  carry  the  ship 
go  across  the  country  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards 
150  miles.  Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who 
d pursued  the  same  measures,  and  conveyed  his 
ps  in  like  manner  over  the  land.  Absyrtus  was 
mediately  put  to  death  ; and  soon  after  the  beam 
Dodona  [ Vid.  Argo]  gave  an  oracle,  that  Jason 
ould  never  return  home  if  he  was  not  previously 
rifled  of  the  murder.  Upon  this  they  sailed  to 
e island  of  Ea,  where  Circe,  who  was  the  sister 
Eetes,  expiated  him  without  knowing  who  he 
is.  There  is  a third  tradition,  which  maintains 
at  they  returned  to  Colchis  a second  time,  and 
sited  many  places  of  Asia.  This  famous  expedi- 
m has  been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ages  of  the 
arid  ; it  has  employed  the  pen  of  many  writers, 
id  among  the  historians,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
pollodorus,  and  Justin;  and  among  the  poets, 
nomacritus,  more  generally  called  Orpheus,  Apol- 
nius  Rhodius,  Pindar,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,have 
•tensively  given  an  account  of  its  most  remarkable 
.rticulars.  The  number  of  the  Argonauts  is  not 
ractly  known.  Apollodorus  and  Diodorus  say 
at  they  were  54.  Tzelzcs  admits  the  number  of 
>,  but  Apollodorus  mentions  only  45.  The  follow- 
g list  is  drawn  from  the  various  authors  who  have 
adc  mention  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Jason 
>n  of  Eson,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  chief  of  the 
st.  His  companions  were  Acastus  son  of  Pelias, 
ctor  son  of  Hippasus.  Admctus  son  of  Pheres, 
Lsculapius  son  of  Apollo,  Etalides  son  of  Mercury 


and  Eupoleme,  Almenus  son  of  Mars,  Amphiaraus 
son  of  (Ecleus,  Amphidamus  son  of  Aleus,  Amphion 
son  of  Hyperasius,  Anceus  a son  of  Lycurgus,  and 
another  of  the  same  name,  Areus,  Argus  the  builder 
of  the  ship  Argo,  Argus  son  of  Phryxus,  Armenus, 
Ascalaphus  son  of  Mars,  Asterion  son  of  Cometes, 
Asterius  son  of  Neleus,  Augeas  son  of  Sol,  Atalanta 
daughter  of  Schoeneus,  disguised  in  a man’s  dress, 
Autolycus  son  of  Mercury,  Azorus,  Buphagus, 
Butes  son  of  Teleon,  Calais  son  of  Boreas,  Canthus 
son  of  Abas,  Castor  son  of  Jupiter,  Ceneus  son  of 
Elatus,  Cepheus  son  of  Aleus,  Cius,  Clytius  and 
lphitus  sons  of  Eurythus,  Coronus,  Deucalion  son 
of  Minos,  Echion  son  of  Mercury  and  Antianira, 
Ergynus  son  of  Neptune,  Euphemus  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Macionassa,  Eribotes,  Euryalus  son  of 
Cisteus,  Eurydamus  and  Eurythion  sons  of  Iras, 
Eurytus  son  of  Mercury,  Glaucus,  Hercules  son 
of  Jupiter,  Idas  son  of  Aphareus,  Ialmenus  son  of 
Mars,  ldmon  son  of  Abas,  Iolaus  son  of  Iphiclus, 
Iphiclus  son  of  Thestius,  Iphiclus  son  of  Philacus, 
Iphis  son  of  Alector,  Lynceus  son  of  Aphareus, 
Iritus  son  of  Naubolus,  Laertes  son  of  Arcesius, 
Laocoon,  Leodatus  son  of  Bias,  Leitus  son  of 
Alector,  Meleager  son  of  GEneus,  Mencetius  son  of 
Actor,  Mopsus  son  of  Amphycus,  Nauplius  son  of 
Neptune,  Neleus  the  brother  of  Peleus,  Nestor  son 
of  Neleus,  Oileus  the  father  of  Ajax,  Orpheus  son 
of  (Eager,  Palemon  son  of  Etolus,  Peleus  and 
Telamon  sons  of  Eacus,  Periclymenes  son  of 
Neleus,  Peneleus  son  of  Hipalmus,  Philoctetes  son 
of  Pcean,  Phlias,  Pollux  son  of  Jupiter,  Poly- 
phemus son  of  Elates,  Preas  son  of  Thaumacus, 
Phanus  son  of  Bacchus,  Phalerus  son  of  Alcon, 
Phocas  and  Priasus  sons  of  Ceneus  one  of  the 
Lapithse,  Talaus,  Tiphys  son  of  Aginus,  Staphilus 
son  of  Bacchus,  two  of  the  name  of  lphitus, 
Theseus  son  of  Egeus,  with  his  friend  Pirithous. 
Among  these  Esculapius  was  physician,  and  Tiphys 
was  pilot. 

ArgoS  (sing.  neut. , and  Argi,  masc.  plur.),  an 
ancient  city,  capital  of  Argolis  in  Peloponnesus, 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  bay  called 
Argolicus  sinus.  Juno  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  The  kingdom  of  Argos  was  founded  by  Ina- 
chus  1856  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  after 
it  had  flourished  for  about  550  years,  it  was  united 
to  the  crown  of  Mycenae.  Argos  was  built  accord- 
ing to  Euripides,  Iphig.  in  Aulid.  v.  152,  534,  by 
seven  Cyclops  who  came  from  Syria.  These  Cyclops 
were  not  Vulcan’s  workmen.  The  nine  first  kings 
of  Argos  were  called  Inachides , in  honour  of  the 
founder.  Their  names  were  Inachus,  Phoroneus, 
Apis,  Argus,  Chryasus,  Phorbas,  Triopas,  Stelenus, 
and  Gelanor.  Gelanor  gave  a kind  reception  to 
Danaus,  who  drove  him  from  his  kingdom  in  return 
for  his  hospitality.  The  descendants  of  Danaus 
were  called  Belides.  Agamemnon  was  king  of  Ar- 
gos during  the  Trojan  war  ; and,  80  years  after,  the 
Heraclidm  seized  the  Peloponnesus  and  deposed  the 
monarchs.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  called 
Argivi  and  Argolici;  and  this  name  has  been  often 
applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinction.  Pliti. 
7,  c.  56. — Pans.  2,  c.  15,  &c. — Horat.  1,  od.  7. — 
/Elian.  P.  11.  9,  c.  15. — Strain  8. — Mela , t,  c.  13, 

&c.  I.  2,  c.  3. — Pirg.  /Eti.  1,  4to,  & c. A town 

of  Thessaly,  called  Pelasgicon  by  the  Pelasgians. 

Lucan.  6,  v.  355. Another  in  Epirus,  called 

Amphilochium. 

Argus,  a king  of  Argos,  who  reigned  70  years. 

A son  of  Arestor,  whence  he  is  often  called 

Arcstorides.  He  married  Ismene  the  daughter  of 
the  Asopus.  As  lie  had  100  eyes,  of  which  only 
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two  were  asleep  at  one  time,  Juno  set  him  to 
watch  lo,  whom  Jupiter  had  changed  into  a heifer ; 
but  Mercury,  by  order  of  Jupiter  slew  him,  by 
lulling  all  his  eyes  asleep  with  the  sound  of  his  lyre. 
Juno  put  the  eyes  of  Argus  on  the  tail  of  the  pea- 
cock, a bird  sacred  to  her  divinity.  Moschus,  Idyl. 
—Ovid.  Met.  i , fab.  12  & 13. — Propert.  1,  v.  583, 

&c.  el.  3. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  2,  c.  1. A son  of 

Agenor.  Hygin.  fab.  145. A son  of  Danaus, 

who  built  the  ship  Argo.  Id.  14. A son  of  Ju- 

piter and  Niobe,  the  first  child  which  the  father  of 
the  gods  had  by  a mortal.  He  built  Argos,  and 
married  Evadne  the  daughter  of  Strymon.  Id.  145. 

• A son  of  Pyras  and  Callirhoe.  Id.  145. A 

son  of  Phryxus.  Id.  3. A son  of  Polybus.  Id. 

14- One  of  Actaeon’s  dogs.  A pollod. A dog  of 

Ulysses,  which  knew  his  master  after  an  absence  of 
20  years.  Horner.  Od.  17,  v.  300. 

Arg-yllae,  an  ancient  name  of  Caere  in  Etruria. 
Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  652.  1.  8,  v.  478. 

Arg-ynnis,  a name  of  Venus,  which  she  re- 
ceived from  A rgynnus,  a favourite  youth  of  Aga- 
memnon, who  was  drowned  in  the  Cephisus.  Pro- 
per. 3,  eL  5,  v.  52. 

Argyra,  a nymph  greatly  beloved  by  a shepherd 
called  Selimnus.  She  was  changed  into  a fountain, 
and  the  shepherd  into  a river  of  the  same  name, 
whose  waters  made  lovers  forget  the  object  of  their 

affections.  V id.  Selimnus.  Pans.  7,  c.  23. A 

city  ofTroas. Also  the  native  place  of  Diodorus 

Siculus  in  Sicily. 

Arg-yraspldes,  a Macedonian  legion  which 
received  this  name  from  their  silver  helmets.  Curt. 
4,  c.  13.^ 

Argyre,  an  island  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Indus,  abounding  in  metal.  Mela,  3, 

Argyripa,  a town  of  Apulia  built  by  Diomedes 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  called  by  Polybius  Argi- 
pana.  Only  ruins  remain  to  show  where  it  once 
stood,  though  the  place  still  preserves  the  name  of 
Arpi.  Virg.  AEn.  11,  v.  246. 

Aria,  a country  of  Asia,  situate  at  the  east  of 

Parthia.  Mela,  1,  c.  2.  1.  2,  c.  7. The  wife  of 

Psetus  Cecinna  of  Padua,  a Roman  senator  who  was 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  Claudius,  and  carried 
to  Rome  by  sea.  She  accompanied  him,  and  in 
the  boat  she  stabbed  herself,  and  presented  the 
sword  to  her  husband,  who  followed  her  example. 
Plin.  7. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos  II.  king  of  Crete 
by  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  who  was  shut 
up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur, 
and  gave  him  a clue  of  thread,  by  which  he  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  difficult  windings  of  his  con- 
finement. After  he  had  conquered  the  Minotaur, 
he  carried  her  away  according  to  the  promise  he 
had  made,  and  married  her ; but  when  he  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Naxos  he  forsook  her,  though  she 
was  already  pregnant,  and  repaid  his  love  with  the 
most  endearing  tenderness.  Ariadne  was  so  dis- 
consolate upon  being  abandoned  by  Theseus,  that 
she  hung  herself,  according  to  some  ; but  Plutarch 
says  that  she  lived  many  years  after,  and  had  some 
children  by  Onarus  the  priest  of  Bacchus.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  Bacchus  loved  her  after  Theseus 
had  forsaken  her,  and  he  gave  her  a crown  of  seven 
stars,  which,  after  her  death,  was  made  a constella- 
tion. The  Argives  showed  Ariadne’s  tomb,  and 
when  one  of  their  temples  was  repaired,  her  ashes 
were  found  in  an  earthen  urn.  Horner.  Od.  n,  v. 
320,  says  that  Diana  detained  Ariadne  at  Naxos. 
Pint,  in  Thee. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  Jab.  2.  licroid.  10. 


De  Art.  Am,  2.  Fast.  3,  v.  462 .—Catull.  de  Nr, At. 
Pel.&  Tket.  ep.  61.— Hygin.  fab.  14,  43,  27o.— 
Apollod . 3,  c.  1. 

Ariseus,  an  officer  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  surviving  army  after  the  death  of  Cyrus 
the  younger,  after  the  battle  of'Cunaxa.  He  made 
peace  with  Artaxerxes.  Xenoph. 

Ariani  and  Arieni,  a people  of  Asia.  Dionys. 
Perieg  714. 

Ariantas,  a king  of  Scythia,  who  yearly  or- 
dered every  one  of  his  subjects  to  present  him  with 
an  arrow.  Herodot.  4,  c.  81. 

Ariamnes,  a king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of  Aria- 
rathes  III. 

-Ariarathes,  a king  of  Cappadocia,  who  joined 
Darius  Ochus  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt, 

where  he  acquired  much  glory. His  nephew, 

the  second  of  that  name,  defended  his  kingdom 
against  Perdiccas  the  general  of  Alexander,  but  he 
wraf  defeated  and  hung  on  a cross  in  the  81st  year 

of  his  age,  321  B.C. -His  son  Ariarathes  III. 

escaped  the  massacre  which  attended  his  father  and 
his  followers  ; and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  he 
recovered  Cappadocia,  by  conquering  Amyntas  the 
Macedonian  general.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Ariamnes. Ariarathes  IV.  succeeded  his  father 

Ariamnes,  and  married  Stratonice  daughter  of  An- 
tiochus  Theos.  He  died  after  a reign  of  28  years, 
B.C.  220, and  was  succeeded byhisson  Ariarathes  V., 
a prince  who  married  Antioch  ia  the  daughter  of  king 
Antiochus,  whom  he  assisted  against  the  Romans. 
Antiochus  being  defeated,  Ariarathes  saved  his  king- 
dom from  invasion  by  paying  the  Romans  a large 
sum  of  money  remitted  at  the  instance  of  the  king 

of  Pergamus. His  son,  the  sixth  of  that  name, 

called  Philopater,  from  his  piety,  succeeded  him 
166  B.C.  An  alliance  with  the  Romans  shielded 
him  against  the  false  claims  that  were  laid  to  his 
crown  by  one  of  the  favourites  of  Demetrius  king  of 
Syria.  He  was  maintained  on  his  throne  by  Attalus, 
and  assisted  his  friends  of  Rome  against  Aristonicus 
the  usurper  of  Pergamus  ; but  he  was  killed  in  the 
war,  B.C.  130,  leaving  six  children,  five  of  whom 

were  murdered  by  his  surviving  wife  Laodice. 

The  only  one  who  escaped,  Ariarathes  VII.,  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  soon  after  married  Laodice 
the  sister  of  Mithridates  EupatOr,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons.  He  was  murdered  by  an  illegitimate 
brother,  upon  which  his  widow  Laodice  gave  herself 
and  kingdom  to  Nicomcdes  king  of  Bithynia.  Mith- 
ridates made  war  against  the  new  king,  and  raised 
his  nephew  to  the  throne.  The  young  king,  who 
was  the  eighth  of  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  made  war 
against  the  tyrannical  Mithridates,  by  whom  he  was 
assassinated  in  the  presence  of  both  armies,  and  the 
murderer’s  son,  a child  eight  years  old,  was  placed 
on  the  vacant  throne.  The  Cappadocians  revolted, 
and  made  the  late  monarch’s  brother,  Ariarathes  I X., 
king : but  Mithridates  expelled  him,  and  restored 
his  own  son.  The  exiled  prince  died  of  a broken 
heart,  and  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia,  dreading  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  interested  the  Romans  in  the 
affairs  of  Cappadocia.  The  arbiters  wished  to  make 
the  country  free  ; but  the  Cappadocians  demanded 
a king,  and  received  Ariobarzanes,  B.C.  91.  On 
the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  his  brother  ascended  the 
throne,  under  the  mune  of  Ariarathes  X. ; but  his 
title  was  disputed  by  Sisenna^the  eldest  son  of  Gla- 
phyra by  Arthelaus  priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony, 
who  was  umpire  between  the  contending  parties, 
decided  in  favour  of  Sisenna  ; but  Ariarathes  re- 
covered it  for  a while,  though  he  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  yield  in  favour  of  Archelaus,  the  second 
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i)n  of  Glaphyra,  B.C.  36.  Dioti.  18. — Justin.  13 
JC  29. — Strut.  12. 

Aribbaeus,  a general  mentioned  by  Polyceti.  7, 
c.  29.  . 

Aricia,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  /Egeus, 
whom  Hippolytus  married  after  he  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead  by  /Esculapius.  He  built  a city  in 
Italy,  which  he  called  by  her  name.  He  had  a son 
by  her  called  Virbius.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  544. — 

Vi rg  sEn.  7,  v 762,  &c. A very  ancient  town 

of  Italy,  now  Riccia,  built  by  Hippolytus  son  of 
Theseus,  after  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by 
.^Esculapius.  and  transported  into  Italy  by  Diana. 
In  a grove  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia,  Theseus 
built  a temple  to  Diana,  where  he  established  the 
same  rites  as  were  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  in 
Tauris.  The  priest  of  this  temple,  called  Rex,  was 
always  a fugitive,  and  the  murderer  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  went  always  armed  with  a dagger,  to 
prevent  whatever  attempts  might  be  made  upon  his 
life  by  one  who  wished  to  be  his  successor.  The 
Arician  forest,  frequently  called  nemorensis  or  ne wo- 
rn l is  sylva,  was  very  celebrated,  and  no  horses 
would  ever  enter  it,  because  Hippolytus  had  been 
killed  by  them.  Egeria,  the  favourite  nymph,  and 
invisible  protectress  of  Numa,  generally  resided,  in 
this  famous  grove,  which  was  situated  on  the  Appian 
way,  beyond  mount  Albanus.  Ovid.  Met.  15.  Fast. 

3,  v.  263 .—Lucan.  6,  v.  74.  — Virg.  FEn.  7,  v.  761, 
&c. 

Ari cilia,  a surname  of  Diana,  from  her  temple 
near  Aricia.  Vid.  Aricia. The  mother  of  Octa- 

vius. Cic.  3,  Phil.  c.  6. 

Aridaeus,  a companion  of  Cyrus  the  younger. 
After  the  death  of  his  friend  he  reconciled  himself 
to  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to  him  the  surviving 

Greeks  in  their  return.  Diod. An  illegitimate 

son  of  Philip,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
was  made  king  of  Macedonia  till  Roxane,  who  was 
pregnant  by  Alexander  brought  into  the  world  a 
•egitimate  male  successor.  Aridaeus  had  not  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  senses:  and  therefore  Perdic- 
as,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  declared  himself 
his  protector,  and  even  married  his  sister  to 
strengthen  their  connection.  He  was  seven  years 
in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  was  put 
co  death,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  by  Olympias. 
7ustin  9,  c.  8. — Diod. 

Arienis,  daughter  of  Alyattes,  married  Asty- 
ages  king  of  Media.  Herodot.  1.  c.  74. 

Arig’seum,  a town  of  India,  which  Alexander 
found_burnt,  and  without  inhabitants.  Arrian.  4. 

Arii,  a savage  people  of  India, of  Arabia. 

Plin  6. Of  Scythia.  Herodot. Of  Germany. 

Tacit. 

Arlma,  a place  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  where 
Tvphoeus  was  overwhelmed  under  the  ground. 
Homer.  II.  2. 

Arimariiis,  a god  of  Persia  and  Media. 

Arimaspi,  a people  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  Curt.  J,  c.  3.—  Meta,  2,  c.  x, 

Arimaspias,  a river  of  Scythia  with  golden 
sands.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  had  but  one 
eye,  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead,  and  waged 
continual  wars  against  the  griffins,  monstrous 
animals  that  collected  the  gold  of  the  river.  Plin.  7 
c.  3- — Herodot.  3 & 4. — Strab.  1 & 13. 

Arimasthse,  a people  near  the  Euxine  sea. 
Orpheus,  Argon. 

Arimazes,  a powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana,  who 
treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence,  and  even 
asked  whether  he  could  fly  to  aspire  to  so  exten- 
sive a dominion.  He  surrendered  and  was  exposed 


on  a cross  with  his  friends  and  relations.  Curt.  7, 
c.  11. 

ArTmi,  a nation  of  Syria.  Strab. 

Arimtmim  (now  Rimini),  an  ancient  city  of 
Italy,  near  the  Rubicon,  on  the  borders  of  Gaul,  on 
the  Adriatic  founded  by  a colony  of  Umbrians.  It 
was  the  cause  of  Cassar’s  civil  wars.  Lucan.  1, 
v.  231. — Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

Ariminus,  a river  of  Italy  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nine  mountains.  Plin  3,  c.  15. 

Arimplicei,  a people  of  Scythia  near  the 
Riphaean  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon  berries 
in  the  woods,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  inno- 
cence and  mildness.  Plin.  6,  c.  7. 

Arlmus,  a_king  of  Mysia.  Varro. 

.Ariobarzanes,  a man  made  king  of  Cappa- 
docia by  the  Romans,  after  the  troubles  which  the 
false  Ariarathes  had  raised  had  subsided.  Mithri- 
dates  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  but  the  Romans 
restored  him.  He  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
and  fought  at  Pharsalia  against  Julius  Caesar.  He 
and  his  kingdom  were  preserved  by  means  of 
Cicero.  Cic.  5,  ad  Attic,  ep.  29. — Horat.  ep.  6, 

v.  38. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. A satrap  of  Phrygia,  who, 

after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus,  and  kept  it  for  26  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  son  of  Mithridates.  Diod.  17. 

A general  of  Darius,  who  defended  the  passes 

of  Susa  with  15,000  foot  against  Alexander.  After 
a bloody  encounter  with  the  Macedonians,  he  was 
killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize  the  city  of  Perse- 
polis.  Diod.  i-j.—Curt.  4 & 5. A Mede  of  ele- 

gant stature  and  great  prudence,  whom  Tiberius 
appointed  to  settle  the  troubles  of  Armenia.  Tacit. 

Ann.  2,  c.  4. A mountain  between  Parthia  and 

the  country  of  the  Massagetse. A satrap,  who 

revolted  from  the  Persian  king. 

■Ariom.and.es,  son  of  Gobryas,  was  general  of 
Athens  against  the  Persians.  Pint.  in.  Cim. 

Ariomardns,  a son  of  Darius,  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  78. 

Ariomedes,  a pilot  of  Xerxes. 

Arion,  a famous  lyric  poet  and  musician,  Son  of 
Cyclos  of  Methymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  He 
went  into  Italy  with  Periander  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
where  he  obtained  immense  riches  by  his  profession 
Some  time  after,  he  wished  to  revisit  his  country  ; 
and  the  sailors  of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked 
resolved  to  murder  him,  to  obtain  the  riches  which 
he  was  carrying  to  Lesbos.  Arion,  seeing  them 
inflexible  in  their  resolution,  begged  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  play  some  melodious  tune  ; and  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  A number  of  dolphins  had  been  attracted 
round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his  music  ; and 
it  is  said  that  one  of  them  carried  him  safe  on  his 
back  to  Tmnarus,  whence  he  hastened  to  the  court 
of  Periander,  who  ordered  all  the  sailors  to  be 
crucified  at  their  return.  Hygin./ab.  194. — Hero- 
dot.  1.  c.  23  & 24. — FElian.  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  45. 
— Hal.  11. — Propert.  2,  el.  26,  v.  17. — Pint,  in 
Symp. A horse,  sprung  from  Ceres  and  Nep- 

tune. Ceres,  when  she  travelled  over  the  world  m 
quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  had  taken  the 
figure  of  a mare,  to  avoid  the  importuning  addresses 
of  Neptune.  The  god  changed  himself  also  into  a 
horse,  and  from  their  union  arose  a daughter  called 
Hera,  and  the  horse  Arion,  which  had  the  power  of 
speech,  the  feet  on  the  right  side  like  those  of  a 
man,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a horse.  Arion 
was  brought  up  by  the  Nereides,  who  often  har- 
nessed him  to  his  father’s  chariot,  which  he  drew 
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over  the  sea  with  uncommon  swiftness.  Neptune 
gave  him  to  Copreus,  who  presented  him  to 
Hercules.  Adrastus  king  of  Argos  received  him 
as  a present  from  Hercules  and  with  this  wonderful 
animal  he  won  the  prize  at  the  Nemaean  games. 
Arion,  therefore,  is  often  called  the  horse  of  Adras- 
tus. P ans.  8,  c.  25. — Propert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  37. — 
Apollod.  3,  c.  6. 

Ariovistus.  a king  of  Germany,  who  professed 
himself  a friend  of  Rome.  When  Caesar  was  in 
Gaul,  Ariovistus  marched  against  him,  and  was 
conquered  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  Cces.  Bell. 
Gall.  1. — Tacit.  Hist.  4. 

Aris,  a river  of  Messenia.  Pans.  4,  c.  31. 

Arisba,  a town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an 

earthquake.  Plin.  5,  c.  31. A colony  of  the 

Mityleneans  in  Troas,  destroyed  by  the  Trojans 
before  the  coming  of  the  Greeks.  Virg.  Ain.  9, 

v.  264. — Homer.  II.  7. The  name  of  Priam’s 

first  wife,  divorced  that  the  monarch  might  marry 
Hecuba. 

Aristasnetus,  a writer  whose  epistles  have 
been  beautifully  edited  by  Abresch.  Zwollse,  1749. 

Aristaeum,  a city  of  Thrace  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Hsemus.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Aristaeus,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  was  born  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  nectar 
and  ambrosia.  His  fondness  for  hunting  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Nonius  and  Agreus.  After  he 
had  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world, 
Aristaeus  came  to  settle  in  Greece,  where  he  married 
Autonoe  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he 
had  a son  called  Actaeon.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Eurydice  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued  her  in 
the  fields.  She  was  stung  by  a serpent  that  lay 
in  the  grass,  and  died,  for  which  the  gods  destroyed 
all  the  bees  of  Aristaeus.  In  this  calamity  he  ap- 
plied to  his  mother,  who  directed  him  to  seize  the 
sea-god  Proteus,  and  consult  him  how  he  might 
repair  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  Proteus  ad- 
vised him  to  appease  the  manes  of  Eurydice  by  the 
sacrifice  of  four  bulls  and  four  heifers  ; and  as  soon 
as  he  had  done  it  and  left  them  in  the  air,  swarms 
of  bees  immediately  sprang  from  the  rotten  car- 
cases, and  restored  Aristseus  to  his  former  pros- 
perity. Some  authors  say  that  Aristatus  had  the 
care  of  Bacchus  when  young,  and  that  he  was 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  god  Aristaeus 
went  to  live  on  mount  Haemus,  where  he  died. 
He  was,  after  death,  worshipped  as  a demi-god. 
Aristaeus  is  said  to  have  learned  from  the  nymphs 
the  cultivation  of  olives,  and  the  management  of 
bees,  & c.,  which  he  afterwards  communicated  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  317. — Diod.  4. 
— Justin.  13,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  363. — Cic.  de 
Hut.  D.  3,  c.  r8. — Pans.  10,  c.  17. — It y gin.  fab. 
161,  180,  247. — Apollod.  3,  c.  4. — Herodot.  4,  c.  4, 
&c. — Poly  am.  1,  c.  24. A general  who  com- 

manded the  Corinthian  forces  at  the  siege  of 
Potidaea.  He  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  put 
to  death. 

AristagrSras,  a writer  who  composed  a his- 
tory of  Egypt.  Plin.  36,  c.  12. A son-in-law  of 

Histiaeus  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  revolted  from 
Darius,  and  incited  the  Athenians  against  Persia, 
and  burnt  Sardis.  This  90  exasperated  the  king, 
that  every  evening  before  supper  he  ordered  his 
servants  to  remind  him  of  punishing  Aristagoras. 
He  was  killed  in  a battle  against  the  Persians,  B.C. 
499.  Herodot.  5,  c.  30,  &c.  I.  7,  c.  8. — Polyam.  i, 

c.  14. A man  of  Cyzicus. Another  of  Cunue. 

Herodot.  r. 


Aristander,  a celebrated  soothsayer,  greatly 
esteemed  by  Alexander.  Pint,  in  Alex. — Plin.  17, 
c.  25. An  Athenian,  who  wrote  on  agriculture. 

Aristandros,  a statuary  of  Sparta.  Pans.  3, 
c.  18. 

Aristarche,  a matron  of  Ephesus,  who  by 
order  of  Diana  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul  with  the 
Phocajans,  and  was  made  priestess.  Strab.  4. 

Aristarchus,  a celebrated  grammarian  of 
Samos,  disciple  of  Aristophanes.  He  lived  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  and  Ptolemy 
Philometer  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
sons.  He  was  famous  for  his  critical  powers,  and 
he  revised  the  poems  of  Homer  with  such  severity 
that  ever  after  all  severe  critics  were  called  Aris- 
tarchi.  He  wrote  above  800  commentaries  on 
different  authors,  much  esteemed  in  his  age.  In  his 
old  age  he  became  dropsical,  upon  which  he  starved 
himself,  and  died  in  his  72nd  year,  B.C.  157.  He 
left  two  sons  called  Aristarchus  and  Aristagoras, 
both  famous  for  their  stupidity.  Horat.  de  Art. 
Poet.  v.  499. — Ovid.  3,  ex  Pont.  ep.  9,  v.  24. — Cic. 
ad.  Fam.  3,  ep.  n.  Ad.  Attic.  1,  ep.  l^.—Quintil. 

10,  c.  1. A tragic  poet  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 

about  454  years  B.C.  He  composed  70  tragedies, 
of  which  two  only  were  rewarded  with  the  prize. 
One  of  them,  called  Achilles,  was  translated  into 

Latin  verse  by  Ennius.  Saidas. A physician  to 

queen  Berenice  the  widow  of  Antiochus.  Polyeen. 

8. An  orator  of  Ambracia. An  astronomer  of 

Samos,.  who  first  supposed  that  the  earth  turned 
round  its  axis,  and  revolved  round  the  sun.  This 
doctrine  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  gods  Lares, 
He  maintained  that  the  sun  was  19  times  further 
distant  from  the  earth  than  the  moon,  and  that  the 
moon  was  56  semi-diameters  of  our  globe,  and  little 
more  than  one-third,  and  the  diameter  of  the  sun 
six  or  seven  times  more  than  that  of  the  earth.  The 
age  in  which  he  flourished  is  not  precisely  known. 
His  treatise  on  the  largeness  and  the  distance  of 
the  sun  and  moon  is  extant,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Oxford,  8vo,  1688. 

Aristazanes,  a noble  Persian  in  favour  with 
Artaxerxes  Ochus.  Diod.  16. 

Al’isteas,  a poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as  fables 
report,  appeared  seven  years  after  his  death  to  his 
countrymen,  and  540  years  after  to  the  people  of 
Metapontum  in  Italy,  and  commanded  them  to 
raise  him  a statue  near  the  temple  of  Apollo.  He 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  Arimaspi  in  three  books, 
and  some  of  his  verses  are  quoted  by  Longinus. 

Herodot.  4.  c.  13. — Strab.  14. — Max.  Tyr.  22. 

A physican  of  Rhodes. — A geometrician,  intimate 

with  Euclid. A poet,  son  of  Demochares,  in  the 

age  of  Croesus. 

AristSrte,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Pans.  2,  c.  34. 

Aristeus,  a man  of  Argos,  who  excited  king 
Pyrrhus  to  take  up  arms  against  his  countrymen 
the  Argives.  Polyam.  8,  c.  68. 

Aristhgnes,  a shepherd  who  found  zEscula- 
ius,  when  he  had  been  exposed  in  the  woods  by 
is  mother  Coronis. 

Ari.sth.us,  an  historian  of  Arcadia.  Dionys. 
Hal.  1. 

Aristlbus,  a river  of  Paeonia.  Polya-n.  4,  c.  12. 

Aristides,  a celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  Ly- 
simachus,  whose  great  temperance  and  virtue  pro- 
cured him  the  surname  of  Just.  He  was  rival  to 
Themistocles,  by  whose  influence  he  was  banished 
for  10  years,  B.C.  484  ; but  before  six  years  of  his 
exile  had  elapsed,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Ath** 
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is.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  was 
ointed  chief  commander  with  Pausanias  against 
•d^nius,  wh6  was  defeated  at  Platsea.  He  died 
„oor,  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
ayed  at  the  public  charge,  and  his  two  daugh- 
, on  account  of  their  father’s  virtues,  received 
>wry  from  the  public  treasury  when  they  were 
e to  marriageable  years.  Poverty,  however, 
ned  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aristides,  for  the 
idson  was  seen  in  the  public  streets,  getting 
livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  The  Athenians 
ime  more  virtuous  in  imitating  their  great  leader : 
from  the  sense  of  his  good  qualities,  at  the 
•esentation  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  /Eschylus, 
he  mentioning  of  a sentence  concerning  moral 
dness,  the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  all  at  once 
led  from  the  actor  to  Aristides.  When  he  sat 
udge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff,  in  his  accusa- 
i,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  opponent  had  done 
Aristides.  “ Mention  the  wrongs  you  have  re- 
zed,”  replied  the  equitable  Athenian  ; '*  I sit 
c as  judge,  and  the  lawsuit  is  yours,  and  not 

le.”  C.  Nep.  6°  Pint,  in  Vitd. An  historian 

Miletus,  fonder  of  stories,  and  of  anecdotes,  than 
:ruth.  He  wrote  a history  of  Italy,  of  which  the 
h volume  has  been  quoted  by  Pint,  in  Parall. 
-An  athlete,  who  obtained  a prize  at  the  Olym- 
n,  Nemaan,  and  Pythian  games.  Paus.  6,  c.  16. 
-A  painter  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  in  the  age  of 
xander  the  Great,  for  one  of  whose  pieces 

alus  offered  6000  sesterces.  Pltn.  7 & 35. 

Ireek  orator  who  wrote  50  orations,  besides  other 
:ts.  When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
Jce,  he  wrote  so  pathetic  a letter  to  M.  Aurelius, 
t the  emperor  ordered  the  city  immediately  to 
rebuilt,  and  a statue  was  in  consequence  raised 
he  orator.  His  works  consist  of  hymns  in  prose 
lonour  of  the  gods,  funeral  orations,  apologies, 
jegyrics,  and  harangues,  the  best  edition  of 
ch  is  that  of  Jebb,  2 vols.  4to,  Oxon.  1722,  and 
: in  a smaller  size  in  121110,  3 vols.  of  Canterus 

d P.  Steph.  1604. A man  of  Locris,  who  died 

the  bite  of  a weasel.  Ailian.  V.  H.  14. A 

losopherof  Mysia,  intimate  with  M.  Antoninus. 
-An  Athenian,  who  wrote  treatises  on  animals, 
•s,  and  agriculture. 

iristillus,  a philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian 
jol,  who  about  300  years  B.C.  attempted,  with 
nocharis,  to  determine  the  place  of  the  different 
s in  the  heavens,  and  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
nets. 

Aristio,  a sophist  of  Athens,  who  by  the  sup- 
t of  Archelaus.  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
«ed  the  government  of  his  country,  and  made 
rself  absolute.  He  poisoned  himself  when  de- 
tedby  Sylla.  Liv.  81,82. 

Aristippus,  the  elder , a philosopher  of 
rene,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  of  the 
renaic  sect.  He  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of 
onysius  of  Sicily,  and  distinguished  himself  for 
epicurean  voluptuousness,  in  support  of  which 
wrote  a bookj  as  likewise  a history  of  Libya 
len  travelling  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  he  ordered 
servants  to  throw  away  the  money  they  carried, 
too  burdensome.  On  another  occasion,  discover- 
that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  belonged  to 
ates,  he  designedly  threw  his  property  into  the 
, adding,  that  he  chose  rather  to  lose  it  than 
life.  Many  of  his  sayings  and  maxims  are 
orded  by  Diogenes,  in  his  life.  Horat.  1,  sat.  3, 

,JO> His  grandson  of  the  same  name,  called 

•younger,  was  a warm  defender  of  his  opinions, 
supported  that  the  principles  of  all  things  were 


pain  and  pleasure.  He  flourished  about  363  years 

B.C. A tyrant  of  Argos,  whose  life  was  one 

continued  series  of  apprehension.  He  was  killed 
by  a Cretan  in  a battle  against  Aratus,  B.C.  242. 

Diog. A man  who  wrote  a history  of  Arcadia. 

Diog.  2. 

M.  Aristius,  a tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 

Csesar's  army.  Cas.  Bell.  Gall.  7,  c.  42. Another. 

Vid.  Fuscus. A satirist,  who  wrote  a poem  called 

Cyclops. 

Aristo.  Vid.  Ariston. 

Aristobula,  a name  given  to  Diana  by  The- 
mistocles. 

AristobUlus,  a name  common  to  some  of  the 

high  priests  and  kings  of  Judaea,  &c.  Joseph. 

A brother  of  Epicurus.- — One  of  Alexander’s  at- 
tendants, who  wrote  the  king’s  life,  replete  with 

adulation  and  untruth. A philosopher  of  Judaea, 

B.C.  150. 

Aristoclea,  a beautiful  woman,  seen  naked 
by  Strato  as  she  was  offering  a sacrifice.  She  was 
passionately  loved  by  Callisthenes,  and  was  equally 
admired  by  Strato.  The  two  rivals  so  furiously 
contended  for  her  hand,  that  she  died  during  their 
quarrel,  upon  which  Strato  killed  himself,  and 
Callisthenes  was  never  seen  after.  Pint,  in  Amat. 

■Aristdcles,  a peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mes- 
senia,  who  reviewed,  in  a treatise  on  philosophy, 
the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  The  14th  book  of 
this  treatise  is  quoted,  &c.  He  also  wrote  on 

rhetoric,  and  likewise  nine  books  on  morals. 

A grammarian  of  Rhodes. A stoic  of  Lam- 

psacus. — An  historian.  Strab.  4. A musician. 

A then.,  See. A prince  of  Tegsea,  &c.  Polycen. 

This  name  is  common  to  many  Greeks,  of 

whom  few  or  no  particulars  are  recorded. 

Aristoclldes,  a tyrant  of  Orchomenes,  who, 
because  he  could  not  win  the  affection  of  Stym- 
phalis,  killed  her  and  her  father,  upon  which  all 
Arcadia  took  up  arms  and  destroyed  the  murderer. 

AristocrStes,  a king  of  Arcadia,  put  to  death 
by  his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to  the  priestes* 
of  Diana.  Paus.  8,  c.  5.— — His  grandson,  of  the 
same  name,  was  stoned  to  death  for  taking  bribes, 
during  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  being  the 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  his  Messenian  allies,  B.C.  682. 
Id.  ibid. A Rhodian. A man  who  endea- 

voured to  destroy  the  democratical  power  at  Athens. 
— —An  Athenian  general  sent  to  the  assistance  of 

Corcyra  with  25  galleys.  Died.  15. An  Athenian 

who  was  punished  with  death  for  flying  from  the  field 

of  battle. A Greek  historian,  son  of  Hipparchus. 

Pint,  in  Lyc. 

Aristocreon,  the  writer  of  a book  on  geo- 
graphy. 

Aristocrltus,  wrote  a treatise  concerning 
Miletus. 

Aristodeme,  a daughter  of  Priam. 

Aristodemus,  son  of  Aristomachus,  was  one 
of  the  Heraclidse.  He,  with  his  brothers  Temenus 
and  Cresphontes.  invaded  Peloponnesus,  conquered 
it,  and  divided  the  country  among  themselves,  1104 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  married  Argia, 
by  whom  he  had  the  twins  Procles  and  Eurysthenes. 
He  was  killed  by  a thunderbolt  at  Naupactum, 
though  some  say  that  he  died  at  Delphi  in  Phocis. 
Paus.  2,  c.  18.  1.  3,  c.  x & 16. — Herodot.  7,  c.  204. 

1.  8,  c.  1 31. A king  of  Messenia,  who  maintained 

a famous  war  against  Sparta.  After  some  losses, 
he  recovered  his  strength,  and  so  effectually  de- 
feated the  enemy's  forces,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  prostitute  their  women  to  repeople  their  coun- 
try The  offspring  of  this  prostitution  were  called 
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Parthenix,  and  30  years  after  their  birth  they  left 
Sparta,  and  seized  upon  Tarentum.  Aristodemus 
put  his  daughter  to  death  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try ; but  being  afterwards  persecuted  in  a dream  by 
her  manes,  he  killed  himself,  after  a reign  of  six 
years  and  some  months,  m which  he  had  obtained 
much  military  glory,  B.C.  724.  His  death  was 
lamented  by  his  countrymen,  who  did  not  appoint 
him  a successor,  but  only  invested  Damis,  one  of 
his  friends,  with  absolute  power  to  continue  the 
war,  which  was  at  last  terminated  after  much  blood- 
shed and  many  losses  on  both  sides.  Pans,  in 

Messen. A tyrant  of  Cuma. A philosopher 

of  jEgina. An  Alexandrian  who  wrote  some 

treatises,  &c. A Spartan  who  taught  the  children 

of  Pausanias. A man  who  was  preceptor  to  the 

children  of  Pompey. A tyrant  of  Arcadia. A 

Carian  who  wrote  a history  of  painting. A 

philosopher  of  Nysa,  B.C.  68. 

Aristo genes,  a physician  of  Cnidos,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  cure  of  Deme- 
trius Gonatus  king  of  Macedonia. A Thasian 

who  wrote  24  books  on  medicine. 

Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,  two  cele- 
brated friends  of  Athens,  who  by  their  joint  efforts 
delivered  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidx,  B.C.  510.  They  received  immortal 
honours  from  the  Athenians,  and  had  statues 
raised  to  their  memory.  These  statues  were  carried 
away  by  Xerxes  when  he  took  Athens.  The  con- 
spiracy of  Aristogiton  was  so  secretly  planned,  and 
so  wisely  carried  into  execution,  that  it  is  said  a 
courtesan  bit  her  tongue  off,  not  to  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  her.  Pans.  1,  c.  29. — Herodot.  5, 

c.  55. — Pint,  de  10  Orat. An  Athenian  orator, 

surnamed  Cants,  from  his  impudence.  He  wrote 
orations  against  Timarchus,  Timotheus,  Hyperides, 
and  Thrasyllus. A statuary.  Pans. 

Aristolaus,  a painter.  Plin.  31,  c.  11. 

Ajristomache,  the  wife  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse. Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  20. The  wife  of  Dion. 

A poetess.  Pint.  Symp. A daughter  of  Priam, 

who  married  Critolaus.  Pans.  10,  c.  26. 

AristomS.ch.US,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
concerning  the  preparation  of  wine.  Plin.  14,  c.  9. 

■ A man  so  excessively  fond  of  bees,  that  he 

devoted  58  years  of  his  life  in  raising  swarms  of 
them.  Plin.  n,  c.  9. The  son  of  Cleodxus  and 

frandson  of  Hyllus,  whose  three  sons,  Cresphontes, 
'emenus,  and  Aristodemus,  called  Heraclidx, 
conquered  Peloponnesus.  Pans.  2,  c.  7. 1.  3,  c.  15. 

— Herodot.  6,  7,  & 8. A man  who  laid  aside  his 

sovereign  power  at  Argos,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Aratus.  Pans.  2,  c.  8. 

Aristomed.es,  a Thessalian  general  in  the 
interest  of  Darius  III.  Curt.  3,  c.  9. 

Aristomgnes,  a commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Darius  on  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Curt.  4,  c.  1. A famous  general  of 

Messenia,  who  encouraged  his  countrymen  to 
shake  off  the  Lacedxmonian  yoke  under  which 
they  had  laboured  for  above  30  years  He  once 
defended  the  virtue  of  some  Spartan  women,  whom 
his  soldiers  had  attempted;  and  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Sparta,  the  women 
whom  he  had  protected  interested  themselves  so 
warmly  in  his  cause  that  they  procured  his  liberty. 
He  refused  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was 
satisfied  with  that  of  commander.  He  acquired 
the  surname  of  Just,  from  his  equity,  to  which  he 
joined  the  true  valour,  sagacity,  and  perseverance 
of  a general.  He  often  entered  Sparta  without 
being  known,  and  was  so  dexterous  in  eluding  the 


vigilance  of  the  Lacedxmonians,  who  had  taken 
him  captive,  that  he  twice  escaped  from  them.  Aa 
he  attempted  to  do  it  a third  time,  he  was  unJ 
fortunately  killed,  and  his  body  being  opened,  hia 
heart  was  found  all  covered  with  hair.  He  died 
671  years  B.  C.,  and  it  is  said  that  he  le.t  dramatical] 
pieces  behind  him.  Diod.  15. — Paus.  in  Messen 4 

A Spartan  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Dionysius^ 

Polveen.  2. 

Ariston,  the  son  of  Agasicles  king  ot  .Sparta^ 
Being  unable  to  raise  children  by  two  wives,  he 
married  another  famous  for  her  beauty,  by  whonj 
he  had,  after  seven  months,  a son  Demaratus^ 
whom  he  had  the  impudence  to  call  not  his  own.; 

Herodot.  6,  c.  61,  &c. A general  of  Aitolia. } 

A sculptor. A Corinthian  who  assisted  the  Sy- 
racusans against  the  Athenians. An  officer  in 

Alexander’s  army. A tyrant  of  Methymna,  who* 

being  ignorant  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to  the) 
Macedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour,  and  wag 
taken  and  put  to  death.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. A phi- 

losopher of  Chios,  pupil  to  Zeno  the  stoic,  and! 
founder  of  a sect  which  continued  but  a little  while.; 
He  supported  that  the  nature  of  the  divinity  is  un- 
intelligible. It  is  said  that  he  died  by  the  heat  of) 
the  sun,  which  fell  too  powerfully  upon  his  bald] 
head.  In  his  old  age  he  was  much  given  to  sensu- 
ality. Diog. A lawyer  in  Trajan’s  reign,  whose! 

eulogium  has  been  written  by  Pliny,  epist.  22,  lib.  1 

A peripatetic  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  whoj 

wrote  concerning  the  course  of  the  Nile.  Strab.l 
A wrestler  of  Argos,  under  whom  Plato  per- 
formed some  exercises. A musician  of  Athens.^ 

— — A tragic  poet. A peripatetic  of  Cos. A| 

native  of  Pella,  in  the  age  of  Adrian,  who  wrote  oni 
the  rebellion  of  the  Jews. 

Aristonautse,  the  naval  dock  of  Pellene., 
Paus.  2. 

AristoniCUS,  son  01  Eumenes  by  a con- 
cubine of  Ephesus,  126  B.C.,  invaded  Asia  andl 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Attalus  had  left] 
by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  was  con- 
quered by  the  consul  Perpenna,  and  strangled  in 

prison.  Justin.  36,  c.  4. — Flor.  2,  c.  20. A 

musician  of  Olynthus. A grammarian  of  Alex- 

andria, who  wrote  a commentary  on  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  besides  a treatise  on  the  museum  estab- 
lished in  Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies. 

Aristonid.es,  a noble  statuary.  Plin.  34,  c.  14 

Aristonus,  a captain  of  Alexander’s  cavalry. 
Curt.  9,  c.  5.  . 

Aristonymus,  a comic  poet  under  Phila- 
delphus,  keeper  of  the  library  at  Alexandria.  He 
died  of  a retention  of  urine,  in  his  77th  year 

A then. One  of  Alexander’s  musicians.  Pint. 

tit  A lex. 

Ariotoph.8lies,  a celebrated  comic  poet  t 
Athens,  son  of  Philip  of  Rhodes.  He  wrote  54 
comedies,  of  which  only  11  are  come  down  to  us. 
He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  Demosthenes,  and 
Euripides,  B.C.  434,  and  lashed  the  vices  of  his 
age  with  a masterly  hand.  The  wit  and  excellence 
of  his  comedies  are  well  known;  but  they  abound 
sometimes  too  much  with  obscenity  ; and  his  attack 
upon  the  venerable  character  of  Socrates  has  been 
always  censured,  and  with  justice.  As  a reward  for 
his  mental  greatness,  the  poet  received  a crown  of 
olive,  in  a public  assembly ; but  if  he  deserved 
praise,  he  merited  blame  for  his  licentiousness, 
which  spared  not  even  the  gods,  and  was  so  of- 
fensive to  his  countrymen,  that  Alcibiades  made  a 
law  at  Athens,  which  forbade  the  comic  writers 
from  mimicking  or  representing  on  the  stage  any 
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• ving  character  by  name  Aristophanes  has  been 
ailed  the  prince  of  ancient  comedy,  as  Menander 
,f  the  new.  The  play  called  Nubes  is  pointedly 
gainst  Socrates,  and  the  philosopher  is  exposed 
j ridicule,  and  his  precepts  placed  in  a most 
udicrous  point  of  view  by  the  introduction  of  one 
f his  pupils  in  the  characters  of  the  piece.  It  is 
aid  that  St,  Chrysostom  used  to  keep  the  comedies 
•f  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow,  on  account  of  the 
rilliancy  of  the  composition.  Plutarch  has  made 
. comparison  between  the  princes  of  the  new  and 
•Id  comedy,  which  abounds  with  many  anecdotes 
oncerning  these  original  characters.  The  best 
ditions  of  the  works  of  Aristophanes  are,  Kuster's, 


al.  Amst.  1710,  and  the  i2mo,  L.  Bat.  1670,  and 
hat  of  Brunck,  4 vols.  8vo,  Argent.  1783,  which 
rould  still  be  more  perfect  did  it  contain  the 
-aluable  scholia.  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Paterc.  1,  c. 

6. — Horat.  1,  sat.  4,  v.  1. A grammarian  of 

iyzantium,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandria  under 
’tolemy  Evergetes  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the 
tarlots  of  Attica.  Diog.  in  Plut.  Epic. — A then. 

1. A Greek  historian  of  Bceotia,  quoted  by  Plut. 

U Herod.  Malig. A writer  on  agriculture. 

Aristophilldes,  a king  of  Tarentum  in  the 
eign  of  Darins  son  of  Hystaspes.  Herodot.  3. 

AristSphon,  a painter  in  the  age  of  Socrates, 
le  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades  softly  reclining 
n the  bosom  of  the  courtesan  Nemea,  and  all  the 
eople  of  Athens  ran  in  crowds  to  be  spectators  of 
re  masterly  piece.  He  also  made  a painting  of 
lars  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Venus.  Plut.  in  Ale. 

-Aiken.  13. — Plin.  35,  c.  11. A comic  poet  in 

le  age  of  Alexander,  many  of  whose  fragments 
re  collected  in  Athenseus. 

Aristor,  the  father  of  Argus  the  hundred-eyed 
eeper  of  Io. 

Aristorid.es,  the  patronymic  of  Argus.  Ovid, 
let.  1,  v.  624. 

Aristoteleia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Aristotle, 
ecause  he  obtained  the  restitution  of  his  country 
om  Alexander. 

Aristotgles,  a famous  philosopher,  son  of  the 
hysician  Nicomachus  by  Festiada,  born  at  Stagira. 
.fter  his  father’s  death  he  went  to  Athens  to  hear 
lato  s lectures,  where  he  soon  signalized  himself 
y the  brightness  of  his  genius.  He  had  been  of 
n inactive  and  dissolute  disposition  in  his  youth, 
ut  now  he  applied  himself  with  uncommon  dili- 
ence  ; and  after  he  had  spent  20  years  in  hearing 
ae  instructions  of  Plato,  he  opened  a school  for 
imself,  for  which  he  was  accused  of  ingratitude 
nd  iliiberality  by  his  ancient  master.  He  was 
moderate  m his  meals  ; he  slept  little,  and  always 
ad  one  arm  out  of  his  couch  with  a bullet  in  it, 
,ch  falling  into  a brazen  basin  underneath, 
:arly  awakened  him.  He  was,  according  to  some, 

0 years  preceptor  to  Alexander,  who  received  his 
nstructions  with  much  pleasure  and  deference,  and 
Iways  respected  him.  According  to  Plutarch,  the 
mprovemcrit  that  Alexander  made  under  Aristotle 
zas  of  more  service  to  him  than  all  the  splendour 
nd  power  which  he  received  from  Philip.  Almost 
II  his  writings,  which  are  composed  on  a variety 
f subjects  are  extant:  he  gave  them  to  Theo- 
ihrastus  at  his  death  and  they  were  bought  by  one 
-f  the  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in  the  famous  library 
> Alexandria.  Diogenes  Laertes  has  given  us  a 
■ery  extensive  catalogue  of  them.  Aristotle  had 

1 deformed  countenance,  hut  his  genius  was  a 
■ufncient  compensation  for  all  his  personal  defects 
de  has  been  called  by  Plato  the  philosopher  of 
ruth , and  Cicero  compliments  him  with  the  title 


of  a man  of  eloquence,  universal  knowledge,  readi- 
ness and  acuteness  of  invention,  and  fecundity  of 
thought.  The  writings  of  Aristotle  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  Plato  ; but  the  one  are 
the  effusions  of  a lively  and  fruitful  imagination, 
whilst  the  philosopher  of  Stagira  studied  nature 
more  than  art,  and  had  recourse  to  simplicity 
of  expression  more  than  ornament.  He  neither 
worshipped  nor  cared  for  the  divinity,  concerning 
which  his  opinions  were  ever  various  and  dissonant; 
and  the  more  he  disregarded  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  the  greater  was  the  credit  he  acquired 
over  his  less  philosophical  predecessors.  He  was  so 
authoritative  in  his  opinions,  that,  as  Bacon  ob- 
serves, he  wished  to  establish  the  same  dominion 
over  men's  minds,  as  his  pupil  over  nations.  Alex- 
ander, it  is  said,  wished  and  encouraged  his  learned 
tutor  to  write  the  history  of  animals  ; and  the  more 
effectually  to  assist  him,  he  supplied  him  with  800 
talents,  and  in  his  Asiatic  expedition  employed  above 
1000  men  to  collect  animals,  either  in  fishing, 
hunting,  or  hawking,  which  were  carefully  trans- 
mitted to  the  philosopher.  Aristotle’s  logic  has  long 
reigned  in  the  schools,  and  been  regarded  as  the 
perfect  model  of  all  imitation.  As  he  expired,  the 
philosopher  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  following  senti- 
ment : Fcede  kune  mundurn  intravi , auxins  vixi, 
perturbatus  egredior,  causa  causarum  miserere 
mei.  The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  these  words : “ I inform 
you  I have  a son  ; I thank  the  gods,  not  so  much 
for  making  me  a father,  as  for  giving  me  a son  in 
an  age  when  he  can  have  Aristotle  for  his  instructor. 
I hope  you  will  make  him  a successor  worthy  of 
me,  and  a king  worthy  of  Macedonia.”  Aristotle 
wished  to  make  his  wife  Pythias  a deity,  and  to 
pay  her  the  same  worship  as  was  paid  to  Ceres. 
He  died  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  322.  His 
treatises  have  been  published  separately  ; but  the 
best  edition  of  the  works  collectively,  is  that  of 
Duval,  2 vols.  fol.  Paris,  1629  Tyrwhitt’s  edition 
of  the  Poetica,  Oxon.  4to,  1794,  is  a valuable  ac- 
quisition to  literature.  He  had  a son  whom  he 
called  Nicomachus,  by  the  courtesan  Herpyllis. 
Some  have  accused  him  of  being  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  said  that  he  drowned 
himself  in  the  Euripus,  because  he  could  not  find 
out  tha  cause  of  its  flux  and  reflux.  There  are, 
however,  different  reports  about  the  manner  of  his 
death,  and  some  believe  that  he  died  at  Athens  of  a 
cholic,  two  years  after  Alexander’s  death.  The  people 
of  Stagira  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour,  because 
he  had  rendered  important  services  to  their  city. 
Diog.  in  Vita. — Plut.  in  Alex.  & de  Alex,  fort., 
&c. — Cic.  Acad.  Qucest.  4 De  Orat.  3.  De  Finib. 
S. — Quintil.  1,  2,  5, 10. — /Elian.  V.  H.  4. — Justin. 
12. — Justin.  Martyr. — August,  de  Civ.  Dei , 8. — 
Plin.  2,  4,  5,  &c. — A then. — Vat.  Max.  5,  c.  6,  & c. 
There  were  besides  seven  of  the  same  name.  A ma- 
gistrate of  Athens. A commentator  on  Homer’s 

Iliad. An  orator  of  Sicily,  who  answered  the 

panegyric  of  Isocrates. A friend  of  Afschines. 

A man  of  Cyrene  who  wrote  on  poetry. A 

schoolmaster  mentioned  in  Plato’s  life,  written  by 

Aristoxenus. An  obscure  grammarian.  Diog.  de 

A ristot. 

Aristotlmus,  a tyrant  of  Elis,  271  years  B.C. 
Pans.  5,  c.  5. 

AristoxSnus,  a celebrated  musician,  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  born  at  Tarentum.  He  wrote  453 
different  treatises  on  philosophy,  history,  &e.,  sr.d 
was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  succeeding 
in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  for  which  he  always 
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spoke  with  ingratitude  of  his  learned  master.  Of 
all  his  works  nothing  remains  but  three  books  upon 

music,  the  most  ancient  on  that  subject  extant. 

A philosopher  of  Gyrene.  A then. A physician 

whose  writings  are  quoted  by  Galen. A poet  of 

Selinus. A Pythagorean  philosopher. 

Al'istus,  a Greek  historian  of  Salamas,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Alexander’s  expedition.  Strab. 
14.- — Arrian.  7. 

Aristyllus,  an  obscure  poet.  A ristopk. 

An  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  292  B.C. 

Arius,  a river  of  Gaul,  and — —of  Asia.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  neighboprhood  are  called  Arii. 

A celebrated  writer,  the  origin  of  the  Arian 

controversy,  that  denied  the  eternal  divinity  and 
consubstantiality  of  the  Word.  Though  he  was 
greatly  persecuted  for  his  opinions,  he  gained  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  triumphed 
over  his  powerful  antagonist  Athanasius.  He  died 
the  very  night  he  was  going  to  enter  the  church  of 
Constantinople  in  triumph.  Pressed  by  nature,  he 
went  aside  to  ease  himself ; but  his  bowels  gushed 
out,  and  he  expired  on  the  spot,  A.D.  336. 
A thanas. 

Armgnes,  a son  of  Nabis,  led  in  triumph  at 
Rome.  Liv.  34,  c.  1. 

Armenia,  a large  country  of  Asia,  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Armenia.  Upper  Armenia, 
called  also  Major,  has  Media  on  the  east,  Iberia  on 
the  north,  and  Mesopotamia  on  the  south.  Lower 
Armenia,  or  Minor,  is  bounded  by  Cappadocia, 
Armenia  Major,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  Armenians  wqre  a long  time  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  till  they 
were  conquered  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander 
and  his  successors.  The  Romans  made  it  one  of 
their  provinces,  and  under  some  of  the  emperors 
the  Armenians  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
own  kings,  but  they  were  afterwards  reduced.  The 
country  received  its  name  from  Armenus,  who  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  Thessalian  origin. 
They  borrowed  the  names  and  attributes  of  their 
deities  from  the  Persians.  They  paid  great  ador- 
ation to  Venus  Anaitis,  and  the  chiefest  of  the 
people  always  prostituted  their  daughters  in  honour 
of  this  goddess.  Armenia  Major  is  now  called 
Turcomania,  and  Minor,  Aladulia.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
194.  1.  5,  c.  49. — Curt.  4,  c.  12.  1.  5,  c.  1. — Strab.  1 
& 11. — Mela,  3,  c.  5 & 8. — Plin.  6,  c.  4,  &c. — 
Lucan.  2. 

Armentarius,  a Csesar  in  Diocletian’s  reign. 

Armillatus,  one  of  Domitian’s  favourites. 
Juv.  4,  v.  53. 

Armiltistrium,  a festival  at  Rome  on  the 
19th  of  October.  When  the  sacrifices  were  offered, 
all  the  people  appeared  under  arms.  The  festival 
has  often  been  confounded  with  that  of  the  Salii, 
though  easily  distinguished  ; because  the  latter  was 
observed  the  2nd  of  March,  and  on  the  celebration 
of  the  Armilustrium  they  always  played  on  a flute, 
and  the  Salii  played  upon  the  trumpet.  It  was 
instituted  A.U.C.  543.  Varro  de  L L.  5,  c.  3.— 
Liv.  27,  c.  37. 

Arminius,  a warlike  general  of  the  Germans, 
who  supported  a bloody  war  against  Rome  for  some 
time,  and  was  at  last  conquered  by  Germanicus  in 
two  great  battles.  He  was  poisoned  by  one  of  his 
friends,  A.D.  19,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age.  Dio. 
56. — Tacit.  Ann.  1,  &c. 

Armorlcse,  cities  of  Celtic  Gaul,  famous  for 
the  warlike,  rebellious,  and  inconstant  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  called  Armorici.  Armorica  ex- 
tended between  the  rivers  Liger  and  Sequana,  and 


comprehended  those  rich  and  populous  provinces 
now  called  Britany  and  Normandy.  Ca-s.  Bell.  G. 

Arne,  a city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards  Xan- 

thus. A town  of  Umbria  in  Italy A daughter 

of  ,/Eolus,  who  gave  her  name  to  two  towns,  one  in 
Thessaly,  the  other  in  Boeotia.  Neptune  changed 
himself  into  a bull  to  enjoy  her  company.  Strab. 
1 & 2. — Pans.  9,  c.  40. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4. 

Arni,  a people  of  Italy,  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

Arniensis,  a tribe  in  Rome.  Liv.  6. 

Arnobius,  a philosopher  in  Diocletian’s  reign, 
who  became  a convert  to  Christianity.  He  applied 
for  ordination,  but  was  refused  by  the  bishops  till 
he  gave  them  a proof  of  his  sincerity.  Upon  this 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise,  in  which  he  ex- 
posed the  absurdity  of  irreligion,  and  ridiculed  the 
heathen  gods.  Opinions  are  various  concerning  the 
purity  of  his  style,  though  all  agree  in  praise  of 
his  extensive  erudition.  The  book  that  he  wrote,  De 
Rketorica  Distitutione,  is  not  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  his  treatise  Adversus  Genies  is  the  4to, 
printed  L.  Bat.  1651. 

Arnus,  a river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nine  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Liv.  22,  c.  2. 

Aroa,  a town  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7. 

Aroma,  a town  of  Caria, of  Cappadocia. 

Arpani,  a people  of  Italy. 

Arpi,  a city  of  Apulia,  built  by  Diomedes  after 
the  Trojan  war.  Justin.  20,  c.  1. — Virg.  AEn.  10, 
v.  28. 


Arplimm,  a town  of  the  Volsci,  famous  for 
giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Marius.  The  words 
A rpinte  chartce  are  sometimes  applied  to  Cicero’s 
works.  Mart.  10,  ep.  19. — Juv.  8,  v.  237. — Cic. 
Pull.  3. A town  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Arraei,  a people  of  Thrace.  Plin. 

Arrbarsetts,  the  king  of  a nation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Macedonia,  who  greatly  distressed 
Archelaus.  Aristot.  5,  Polit.  c.  10. 

Arria.  Vid.  Aria. 

Al'l’ia  Gralla,  a beautiful  but  immodest  woman 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperors.  Tacit.  13.  c.  19. 

Arrianus,  a philosopher  of  Nicomedia,  priest 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple  of  Epictetus, 
called  a second  Xenophon,  from  the  elegance  and 
sweetness  of  his  diction,  and  distinguished  for  his 
acquaintance  with  military  and  political  life.  He 
wrote  seven  books  on  Alexander’s  expedition,  the 
periplus  of  the  Euxine  and  Red  seas,  four  books  on 
the  dissertations  of  Epictetus,  besides  an  account 
of  the  Alani,  Bithynians,  and  Parthians.  He 
flourished  about  the  140th  year  of  Christ,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  consulship  and  government  of 
Cappadocia,  by  M.  Antoninus.  The  best  edition 
of  Arrian’s  Expeditio  Alcxandri,  is  the  fol.  Gro- 
novii,  L.  Bat.  1704,  and  the  8vo,  h Raphelio,  2 

vols.  1757,  and  the  Tactica,  8vo,  Amst.  1683. A 

Greek  historian. An  Athenian  who  wrote  a 

treatise  on  hunting,  and  the  manner  of  keeping 

dogs. A poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem  in  24 

books  on  Alexander ; also  another  poem  on  Attalus 
king  of  Pergamus.  He  likewise  translated  Virgil’s 
Georgies  into  Greek  verse 

.Arrius,  a friend  of  Cicero,  whose  sumptuous 

feast  Horat.  describes,  2 sat.  3,  v.  86. Aper,  a 

Roman  general  who  murdered  the  emperor,  & c. 

Arrius  and  Arius,  a philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, who  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  the  conqueror  de- 
clared the  people  of  Alexandria  owed  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  city  to  three  causes ; because  Alexander 
was  their  founder,  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 
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ituation,  and  because  Arrius  was  a native  of  the 
dace.  Pint,  in  Anton. 

A mm  tins,  a Roman  consul. A famous 

eographer  who,  upon  being  accused  of  adultery 
nd  treason,  under  Tiberius,  opened  his  veins. 
racit.  Ann.  6. 

Arsabes,  a satrap  of  Armenia. Of  Persia. 

•Polvcen 

Ars&ces,  a man  of  obscure  origin,  who,  upon 
eeing  Seleucus  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  invaded 
Parthia,  and  conquered  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
ince  called  Andragoras,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
n empire,  250  B.C.  He  added  the  kingdom  of  the 
lyrcani  to  his  newly  acquired  possessions,  and 
pent  his  time  in  establishing  his  power,  and  regu- 
iting  the  laws.  After  death  he  was  made  a god  of 
js  nation,  and  all  his  successors  were  called,  in 
ionour  of  his  name,  A rsacidce.  Justin.  41.  c.  5 & 6. 

-Strab.  11  & 12. His  son  and  successor  bore 

he  same  name.  He  carried  war  against  Antiochus 
he  son  of  Seleucus,  who  entered  the  field  with 
00,000  foot  and  20,000  horse.  He  afterwards  made 
>eace  with  Antiochus,  and  died  B.C.  217.  Id.  41, 

\ 5. The  third  king  of  Parthia,  of  the  family  of 

he  Arsacidm,  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  also 
ailed  Priapatius.  He  reigned  12  years,  and  left 
wo  sons,  Mithridates  and  Phraates.  Phraates  suc- 
eeded  as  being  the  elder,  and  at  his  death  he  left 
is  kingdom  to  his  brother,  though  he  had  many 
hildren  ; observing  that  a monarch  ought  to  have 
1 view,  not  the  dignity  of  his  family,  but  the  pros- 

erity  of  his  subjects.  Justin.  31,  c.  5. -A  king 

f Pontus  and  Armenia,  in  alliance  with  the 
tomans.  He  fought  long  with  success  against  the 
’ersians,  till  he  was  deceived  by  the  snares  of  king 
apor,  his  enemy,  who  put  out  his  eyes,  and  soon 

fter  deprived  him  of  life.  Marcellin. The 

Idest  son  of  Artabanus,  appointed  over  Armenia 
y his  father,  after  the  death  of  king  Artaxias. 

'acit.  Hist.  6. A servant  of  Themistocles. 

. Arsacidae,  a name  given  to  some  of  the  mon- 
rchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaces,  the  founder 
f the  empire.  Their  power  subsisted  till  the  229th 
ear  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  were  con- 
uered  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia.  Justin.  41. 

Arsam.5n.es,  a satrap  of  Persia,  at  the  battle 
f the  Granicus. 

Arsametes,  a river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia. 
r acit.  Ann.  15. 

Arsamosata,  a town  of  Armenia  Major,  70 
riles  from  the  Euphrates.  Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

^ Arsanes,  the  son  of  Ochus  and  father  of 
-odomanus. 

Arsanias,  a river  of  Armenia,  which,  ac- 
ording  to  some,  flows  into  the  Tigris,  and  after- 
vards  into  the  Euphrates.  Plin.  5,  c.  24. 

■.  Arsena,  a marsh  of  Armenia  Major  whose 
ishes  are  all  of  the  same  sort.  Strab. 

Arses,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom  the 
ninuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and 
lestroyed  with  his  children,  after  a reign  of  three 
’ears.  Diod.  17. 

Arsia,  a wood  of  Etruria,  famous  for  a battle 
ictwcen  the  Romans  and  the  Veientes.  Plut. 

n Pofil. A small  river  between  Illyricum  and 

stria,  falling  into  the  Adriatic. A river  of  Italy, 

lowing  through  Campania. 

Arsidseus,  a son  of  Datames,  &c. 

Arsinoe  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philo- 
lice,  was  mother  of  vEsculapius  oy  Apollo,  ac- 
»rding  to  some  authors.  She  received  divine 
nonours  after  death  at  Sparta.  Apollod.  3.— 
Pans.  2.  c.  26  1.  3,  c.  12. A daughter  of  I’hle- 


geus,  promised  in  marriage  to  Alcmmon.  Apollod. 

3,  c.  7. A fountain  of  Peloponnesus.  Pans. 

Messen. The  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 

delphus,  worshipped  after  death  under  the  name  of 
Venus  Zephyritis.  Dinochares  began  to  build  her 
a temple  with  loadstones,  in  which  there  stood  a 
statue  of  Arsinoe  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  power 
of  the  magnet ; but  the  death  of  the  architect  pre- 
vented its  being  perfected.  Plin.  34,  c.  14. -A 

daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  married  Lysima- 
chus  king  of  Macedonia.  After  her  husband  s 
death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  brother,  married  her, 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  pre- 
viously murdered  Lysimachus  and  Philip,  the  sons 
of  Arsinoe  by  Lysimachus,  in  their  mother’s  arms. 
Arsinoe  was  some  time  after  banished  to  Samo- 

thrace.  Justin.  17,  c.  1,  &c. A younger  daughter 

of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra.  Antony 
despatched  her  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  her  sister. 

Hirt.  Alex.  4. — Appian. The  wife  of  Magas 

king  of  Cyrene,  who  committed  adultery  with  her 

son-in-law.  Justin.  26,  c.  3. A daughter  of 

Lysimachus.  Pans. A town  of  Egypt,  situated 

near  the  lake  of  Moeris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Nile,  where  the  inhabitants  paid  the  highest  vene- 
ration to  the  crocodiles.  They  nourished  them  in 
a splendid  manner,  and  embalmed  them  after 
death,  and  buried  them  in  the  subterraneous 

cells  of  the  labyrinth.  Strab. A town  of  Cilicia, 

of  Hiolia, of  Syria, of  Cyprus, of 

Lycia,  &c. 

Arsites,  a satrap  of  Paphlagonia. 

Artabanus,  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  brother  to 
Darius  I.  He  dissuaded  his  nephew  Xerxes  from 
making  war  against  the  Greeks,  and  at  his  return, 
he  assassinated  him  with  the  hopes  of  ascending 
the  throne.  Darius  the  son  of  Xerxes  was  mur- 
dered in  a similar  manner  ; and  Artaxerxes  his 
brother  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not 
he  discovered  the  snares  of  the  assassin,  and  pun- 
ished him  with  death.  Diod.  ix. — Justin.  3,  c.  1, 

&c. — Herodot.  4,  c.  38.  1.  7,  c.  10,  &c. A king  of 

Parthia,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Phraates  II. 
He  undertook  a war  against  a nation  of  Scythia,  in 
which  he  perished.  His  son  Mithridates  succeeded 
him,  and  merited  the  appellation  of  Great.  Justin. 

42,  c.  2. A king  of  Media,  and  afterwards  of 

Parthia,  after  the  expulsion  of  Vonones,  whom 
Tiberius  had  made  king  there.  He  invaded  Ar- 
menia, from  whence  he  was  driven  away  by  one  of 
the  generals  of  Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from 
his  throne,  which  Tiridates  usurped ; and  some 
time  after  he  was  restored  again  to  his  ancient 

power,  and  died  A.D.  48.  Tacit.  Atm.  5,  &c. 

A king  of  Parthia,  very  inimical  to  the  interest  of 

Vespasian. Another  king  of  Parthia,  who  made 

war  against  the  emperor  Caracalla,  who  had  at- 
tempted his  life  on  pretence  of  courting  his  daughter. 
He  was  murdered,  and  the  power  of  Parthia  abo- 
lished, and  the  crown  transferred  to  the  Persian 
monatchs.  Dio. — Herodian. 

Artabazanes,  or  Artam5n.es,  the  eldest 
son  of  Darius,  when  a private  person.  He  attempted 
to  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne,  in  preference  to 
Xerxes.  Justin. 

Ajrtabazus,  a son  of  Pharnaces,  general  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  Greece  upon 
the  ill  success  of  Mardonius.  Herodot.  7,  8,  & 9. 

A general  who  made  war  against  Artaxerxes, 

and  was  defeated.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled 
to  his  prince,  and  became  the  familiar  friend  of 
Darius  III.  After  the  murder  of  this  prince,  he 
surrendered  himself  up  with  his  sons  to  Alexander, 
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who  treated  him  with  much  humanity  and  confi- 
dence. Curt.  5,  c.  9 & i2.  1.  6,  c.  5.  1.  7,  c.  3 & 5. 

1.  8,  c.  1. An  officer  of  Artaxerxes  against  Data- 

mes.  Diod.  15. 

Artabri  and  Artabrltas,  a people  of  Lu- 
sitania, who  received  their  name  from  Artabrum,  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  now  called 
Finistei~re.  Sil.  3,  v.  362. 

Artaceeas,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  king  excepted. 

Artacsena,  a city  of  Asia,  near  Aria. 

ArtS.ce,  a town  and  seaport  near  Cyzicus.  It 
did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  There  was  in  its 
neighbourhood  a fountain  called  Artacia.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  14. — Procop.  de  Bell.  Pers.  1,  c.  25. — 

Strab.  13. — Plin.  5,  c.  32. A city  of  Phrygia. 

A fortified  place  of  Bithynia. 

Artacene,  a country  of  Assyria  near  Arbela, 

where  Alexander  conquered  Darius.  Strab.  16. 

ArtScia,  a fountain  in  the  country  of  the 
Lsestrygones,  Tibull.  4,  el.  1,  v.  60. 

Artsei,  a name  by  which  the  Persians  were 
called  among  their  neighbours.  Herodot.  7,  c.  61. 

Artagreras,  a town  of  Upper  Armenia.  Strab. 

Al’tagrerses,  a general  in  the  army  of  Arta- 
xerxes, killed  by  Cyrus  the  younger.— Pint,  in 
A rtax. 

Artanes,  a king  of  the  southern  parts  of  Ar- 
menia. Strab.  11. A river  of  Thrace  flowing  into 

the  Ister.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. A river  of  Colchis. 

Artaphemes,  a general  whom  Darius  sent 
into  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  by  Miltiades.  Vid.  Datis. 
C.  Nep.  in  Milt. — Herodot. 

Artatus,  a river  of  Illyria.  Liv.  43,  c.  19. 

Artavasdes,  a son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Upper 
Armenia,  who  wrote  tragedies,  and  shone  as  an 
elegant  orator  and  faithful  historian.  He  lived  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  but  Crassus  was  defeated, 
partly  on  account  of  his  delay.  He  betrayed 
M.  Antony  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  for 
which  Antony  reduced  his  kingdom,  and  carried 
him  to  Egypt,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror  led  in  golden  chains.  He  was  some 

time  after  murdered.  Strab.  11. The  crown  of 

Armenia  was  given  by  Tiberius  to  a person  of  the 

same  name,  who  was  expelled. Augustus  had 

also  raised  to  the  throne  of  Armenia  a person  of 


the  same  name.  Tacit.  Ann.  2. 

Artaxa  and  Artaxias,  a general  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  who  erected  the  province  of 
Armenia  into  a kingdom,  by  his  reliance  on  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans.  King  Tigranes  was 
one  of  his  successors.  Strab.  11. 

Artax&ta  (orum),  now  Ardesh,  a strongly 
fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  where  the  kings  generally  resided.  It  is 
said  that  Annibal  built  it  for  Artaxias  the  king  of 
the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  Corbulo,  and  rebuilt 
by  Tiridates,  who  called  it  Neronca , in  honour  of 
Nero.  Strab.  11, 

Artaxerxes  I.,  succeed,  a.  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  after  his  father  Xerxes.  He  destroyed 
Artabanus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  and  at- 
tempted to  cut  off  the  whole  royal  family  to  raise 
himself  to  the  throne.  He  made  war  against  the 
Bactrians,  and  reconquered  Egypt  that  had  re- 
volted, with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  equity  and  moderation. 
One  of  his  hands  was  longer  than  the  other,  whence 
he  has  been  called  Macrochir  or  Longimanus,  He 
reigned  39  years,  and  died  B.C.  43S> 

Reg— PUt.  in  A rtax. The  second  of  that 


name,  king  of  Persia,  was  surnamed  Mnemon,  on 
account  of  his  extensive  memory.  He  was  son  of 
Darius  II.  by  Parysatis  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  and  had  three  brothers,  Cyrus, 
Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.  His  name  was  Arsaces, 
which  he  changed  into  Artaxerxes  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne.  His  brother  Cyrus  was  of  such 
an  ambitious  disposition,  that  he  resolved  to  make 
himself  king,  in  opposition  to  Artaxerxes.  Pary- 
satis always  favoured  Cyrus ; and  when  he  had 
attempted  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  she  obtained  his 
pardon  by  her  entreaties  and  influence.  Cyrus, 
who  had  been  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  sea 
coasts,  assembled  a large  army  under  various  pre- 
tences, and  at  last  marched  against  his  brother  at 
the  head  of  100,000  barbarians  and  13,000  Greeks. 
He  was  opposed  by  Artaxerxes  with  900,000  men, 
and  a bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Cunaxa,  in 
which  Cyrus  was  killed,  and  his  forces  routed.  It 
has  been  reported  that  Cyrus  was  killed  by  Ar- 
taxerxes, who  was  so  desirous  of  the  honour,  that 
he  put  to  death  two  men  for  saying  that  they  had 
killed  him.  The  Greeks,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus 
against  his  brother,  though  at  the  distance  of  above 
600  leagues  from  their  country,  made  their  way 
through  the  territories  of  the  enemy  ; and  nothing 
is  more  famous  in  the  Grecian  history,  than  the 
retreat  of  the  10,000.  After  he  was  delivered  from 
the  attacks  of  his  brother,  Artaxerxes  stirred  up  a 
war  among  the  Grecian  states  against  Sparta,  and 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Greeks.  He  married  two  of  his  own  daughters, 
called  Atossa  and  Amestria,  and  named  his  eldest 
son  Darius  to  be  his  successor.  Darius,  however, 
conspired  against  his  father,  and  was  put  to  death ; 
and  Ochus,  one  of  the  younger  sons,  called  also 
Artaxerxes,  made  his  way  to  the  throne,  by  causing 
his  elder  brothers  Ariaspes  and  Arsames  to  be 
assassinated.  It  is  said  that  Artaxerxes  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  his  son’s  unnatural 
behaviour,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign 
of  46  years,  B.C.  358.  Artaxerxes  had  150  children 
by  his  350  concubines,  and  only  four  legitimate 
sons.  Pint,  in  vita. — C.  Nep.  in  Reg. — Justin.  10, 

c.  1,  &c. — Diod.  13,  &c. The  third,  ;sumamed 

Ochus,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  II.,  and 
established  himself  on  his  throne  by  murdering 
above  80  of  his  nearest  relations.  He  punished 
with  death  one  of  his  officers  who  conspired  against 
him,  and  recovered  Egypt,  which  had  revolted, 
destroyed  Sidon,  and  ravaged  all  Syria.  He  made 
war  against  the  Cadusii,  and  greatly  rewarded  a 
private  man  called  Codomanus  for  his  uncommon 
valour.  But  his  behaviour  in  Egypt,  and  his 
cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants,  offended  his  sub- 
jects, and  Bagoas  at  last  obliged  his  physician  to 
poison  him,  B.C.  337,  and  afterwards  gave  his  flesh 
to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and  made  handles  for  swords 
with  his  bones.  Codomanus,  on  account  of  his 
virtues,  was  soon  after  made  king  by  the  people; 
and  that  he  might  seem  to  possess  as  much  dignity 
as  the  house  of  Artaxerxes,  he  reigned  under  the 
name  of  Darius  III.  Justin.  10,  c.  3. — Diod.  17 
— rElian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  8. 

Artaxerxes,  or  Artaxares  I.,  a common 
soldier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Artabanus,  A.D  228, 
and  erected  Persia  again  into  a kingdom,  which 
had  been  extinct  since  the  death  of  Darius  Severus 
the  Roman  emperor  conquered  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  remain  within  his  kingdom.  Herodian  5- 

One  of  his  successors,  son  of  Sapor,  bore  hi* 

name,  and  reigned  11  years,  during  which  lie  di»- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  cruelties. 
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Lrtaxias,«on  of  Artavasdes  king  of  Armenia, 

. proclaimed  king  by  his  father’s  troops.  He 
osed  Antony,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  and 
ame  so  odious  that  the  Romans,  at  the  request 

he  Armenians,  raised  Tigranes  to  the  throne. 

jther,  son  of  Polemon,  whose  original  name  was 

0.  After  the  expulsion  of  Vonones  from  Armenia, 
was  made  king  by  Germanicus.  Tacit.  Ann.  6, 

1.  A general  of  Antiochus.  Vid.  Artaxa. 

krtayctes,  a Persian  appointed  governor  of 
tos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a cross  by  the 
lenians  for  his  cruelties.  Herod.  7 & 9. 
Artaynta,  a Persian  lady  whom  Xerxes  gave 
narriage  to  his  son  Darius.  She  was  one  of  the 
tresses  of  her  father-in-law.  Herodot.  9,  c.  103, 

krtayntes,  a Persian  appointed  over  a fleet  in 
;ece  by  Xerxes.  Herodot.  8,  c.  13.  1.  9,  c.  107. 
Artembares,  a celebrated  Mede  in  the  reign 
Cyrus  the  Great.  Herodot.  1 & 9. 
Artemidorus,  a native  of  Ephesus,  who 
ote  a history  and  description  of  the  earth,  in  11 

>ks.  He  flourished  about  104  years  15. C. A 

ysician  in  the  age  of  Adrian. A man  in  the 

gn  of  Antoninus,  who  wrote  a learned  work  on 
: interpretation  of  dreams,  still  extant ; the  best 
tion  of  which  is  that  of  Rigaltius,  Paris,  4to, 
.4,  to  which  is  annexed  A ch  met  is  oneirocritica. 
-A  man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Theo- 
npus.  He  had  a school  at  Rome,  and  he  wrote 
00k  on  illustrious  men,  not  extant.  As  he  was 
friend  of  J.  Caesar,  he  wrote  down  an  account 
the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  him. 
gave  it  to  the  dictator  from  among  the  crowd  as 
was  going  to  the  senate,  but  J.  Caesar  put  it 
h other  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  think- 
it  to  be  of  no  material  consequence.  Pint.  in. 

t. 

ArtSmis,  the  Greek  name  of  Diana.  Her 
ivals,  called  Artemisia,  were  celebrated  in  several 
ts  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Delphi,  where  they 
red  to  the  goddess  a mullet,  which,  as  was  sup- 
ed,  bore  some  affinity  to  the  goddess  of  hunting, 
anse  it  is  said  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea-hare, 
are  was  a solemnity  of  the  same  name  at  Syra- 
e ; it  lasted  three  days,  which  were  spent  in 
queting  and  diversions.  At/ten.  7. 

Artemisia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  Hali- 
nassus,  reigned  over  Halicarnassus  and  the 
ghbouring  country.  She  assisted  Xerxes  in  his 
•edition  against  Greece  with  a fleet,  and  her 
our  was  so  great  that  the  monarch  observed  that 
his  men  fought  like  women,  and  all  his  women 
- men.  The  Athenians  were  so  ashamed  of  fight- 
against  a woman,  that  they  offered  a reward  of 

000  drachms  for  her  head.  It  is  said  that  she 
s fond  of  a youth  of  Abydos,  called  Dardanus, 

1 that,  to  punish  his  disdain,  she  put  out  his  eyes 
ile  he  was  asleep,  and  afterwards  leaped  down 

promontory  of  Leucas.  Herodot.  7,  c.  99.  1.  8, 

68,  &c.  Justin.  2,  c.  12. There  was  also 

•ther  queen  of  Cana  of  that  name,  often  con- 
nded  with  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was 
ighter  of  Hecatomnus  king  of  Caria  or  Halicar- 
■sus,  and  was  married  to  her  own  brother  Mau- 
ls famous  for  his  personal  beauty.  She  was  so 
d o(  her  husband,  that  at  his  death  she  drank  in 
' liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been  burned, 
1 erected  to  his  memory  a monument,  which,  for 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  was  called  one  of 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  monument 
: called  Mausoleum,  a name  which  has  been 
en  from  that  time  to  all  monuments  of  unusual 


splendour.  She  invited  all  the  literary  men  of  her 
age,  and  proposed  rewards  to  him  who  composed 
the  best  elegiac  panegyric  upon  her  husband.  The 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Theopompus.  She  was  so 
inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  husband  that  she 
died  through  grief  two  years  after.  Vitruv .— 
Strain  \\.—Plin.  25,  c,  7.  f.  36,  c.  5. 

Artemisia.  Vid.  Artemis. 

Artemisium,  a promontory  of  Euboea,  where 
Diana  had  a temple.  The  neighbouring  part  of  the 
sea  bore  the  same  name.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  had 
a skirmish  there  with  the  Grecian  ships.  H erodot.  7, 

c.  175,  &c. A lake  near  the  grove  Aricia,  with  a 

temple  sacred  to  Artemis,  whence  the  name.  _ 

Artemlta,  a city  at  the  east  of  Seleucia. 

An  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous. 
Strab. 

ArtSmon,  an  historian  of  Pergamus. A 

native  of  Clazomenae,  who  was  with  Pericles  at  the 
siege  of  Samos,  where  it  is  said  he  invented  the 
battering  ram,  the  testudo,  and  other  equally  valu- 
able military  engines. A man  who  wrote  a 

treatise  on  collecting  books. A native  of  Mag- 

nesia, who  wrote  the  history  of  illustrious  women. 

A physician  of  Clazomenae.— A painter. 

A Syrian,  whose  features  resembled,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  those  of  Antiochus.  The  queen,  after  the 
king’s  murder,  made  use  of  Artemon  to  represent 
ner  husband  in  a lingering  state,  that,  by  his  seem- 
ing to  die  a natural  death,  she  might  conceal  her 
guilt,  and  effect  her  wicked  purpose.  Vid.  An- 
tiochus. 

Artimpasa,  a name  of  Venus  among  the 
Scythians.  Herodot.  4,  c.  59. 

Artobarz&nes,  a son  of  Darius,  who  en- 
deavoured to  ascend  the  throne  in  preference  to 
his  brother  Xerxes,  but  to  no  purpose.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  2 & 3. 

Al’tochmes,  a general  of  Xerxes,  who  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius.  Herodot.  7,  c.  73. 

Artdna,  a town  of  the  Latins,  taken  by  the 
jEqui.  Liv.  2,  c.  43. 

Artontes,  a son  of  Mardonius.  Pans,  in 

Bceotic. 

Artonius,  a physician  of  Augustus,  who,  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  saw 
Minerva  in  a dream,  who  told  him  to  assure 
Augustus  of  victory.  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  7. 

Artoxares,  a eunuch  of  Paphlagonia,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  cruelly  put  to  death  by 
Parysatis. 

Arturius,  an  obscure  fellow,  raised  to  honours 
and  wealth  by  his  flatteries,  &c.  Juv.  3,  v.  29. 

Artynes,  a king  of  Media. 

Artynia,  a lake  of  Asia  Minor. 

ArtystSna,  a daughter  of  Darius.  Herodot. 
3,  c.  88. 

Aruee,  a people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alexander 
kindly  received  the  chief  officers  of  Darius.  Curt. 
6|  Cf  4* 

Arv&les,  a name  given  to  12  priests  who  cele- 
brated the  festivals  called  Ambarvalia.  According 
to  some,  they  were  descended  from  the  12  sons  of 
Acca  Laurcntia,  who  suckled  Romulus.  They 
wore  a crown  of  ears  of  corn,  and  a white  fillet. 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  4.  Vid.  Ambarvalia. 

Arueris,  a god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  According  to  some  accounts,  Osiris 
and  Isis  were  married  together  in  their  mother's 
womb,  and  Isis  was  pregnant  of  Arueris  before  she 
was  born. 

Arverni,  a powerful  people  of  Gaul,  now 
Auvergne , near  the  Ligcris,  who  took  up  arms 
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against  J.  Caesar.  They  were  conquered  with 
great  slaughter.  They  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  the  Trojans  as  well  as  the  Romans.  Cars. 
Bell.  Gall.  7. — Strab.  14. 

ArvIrSgrus,  a king  of  Britain.  Juv.  4,  v.  127. 

Arvlsium  and  Arvlstis,  a promontory  of 
Chios,  famous  for  its  wine.  Virg.  Eel.  5. 

Ij.  Arunculeius  Costa,  an  officer  sent  by 
J.  Caesar  against  the  Gauls,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
Cars.  Bell.  Gall. 

Aruns,  an  Etrurian  soothsayer  in  the  age  of 

Marius.  Lucan.  1,  v.  586. A soldier  who  slew 

Camilla,  and  was  killed  by  a dart  of  Diana.  Virg. 
AEn.  11,  v.  759.— —A  brother  ofTarquin  the  Proud. 
He  married  Tullia,  who  murdered  him  to  espouse 

Tarquin,  who  had  assassinated  his  wife. A son 

ofTarquin  the  Proud,  who,  in  the  battle  that  was 
fought  between  the  partisans  of  his  father  and  the 
Romans,  attacked  Brutus  the  Roman  consul,  who 
wounded  him  and  threw  him  down  from  his  horse. 

Liv.  2,  c.  6. A son  ofPorsenna  king  of  Etruria, 

sent  by  his  father  to  take  Aricia.  Liv.  2,  c.  14. 

Aruntius,  a Roman  who  ridiculed  the  rites  of 
Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriated  him  to  such 
a degree  that  he  offered  violence  to  his  daughter 
Medullina,  who  murdered  him  when  she  found  that 
he  acted  so  dishonourably  to  her  virtue.  Pint,  in 

Parall. A man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 

Punic  wars  in  the  style  of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of 

Augustus.  Tacit.  Ann.  1. — Senec.  ep.  14. 

Another  Latin  writer.  Senec.  de  Bene/.  6. 

Paterculus,  a man  who  gave  /Emylius  Censorinus 
tyrant  of  ALgesta  a brazen  horse  to  torment  crimi- 
nals. The  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 

the  body  of  the  donor.  Pint,  in  Parall. Stella, 

a poet  descended  of  a consular  family  in  the  age 
of  Domitian. 

Arupmus,  a maritime  town  of  Istria.  Tibull. 
4,  el.  1,  v.  no. 

Aruspex.  Vid.  Haruspex. 

Aryx&ta,  a town  of  Armenia,  near  the  Araxes. 
Strab.  11. 

Aryandes,  a Persian  appointed  governor  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses.  He  was  put  to  death  be- 
cause he  imitated  Darius  in  whatever  he  did,  and 
wished  to  make  himself  immortal.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  166. 

Arybas,  a native  of  Sidon,  whose  daughter 
was  carried  away  by  pirates.  Homer.  Od.  15, 

v.  425. A king  of  the  Molossi,  who  reigned  10 

years. 

Aryptseus,  a prince  of  the  Molossi,  who 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Mace- 
donia, and  afterwards  embraced  the  party  of  the 
Macedonians. 

Asander,  a man  who  separated,  by  a wall, 
Chersonesus  Taurica  from  the  continent.  Strab.  7. 

Asbestse  and  Asbystae,  a people  of  Libya 
above  Gyrene,  where  the  temple  of  Ammon  is  built. 
Jupiter  is  sometimes  called,  on  that  account,  As- 
hy st  ins.  Herodot.  4,  c.  170. — Ptol.  4,  c.  3. 

AsbQlus  ( black  hair),  one  of  Action's  dogs. 
Ovid.  Met.  3. 

AscalSphus,  a son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Ochomenians,  with 
his  brother  Ialmenus.  He  was  killed  by  Deipho- 
bus.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  13.  1.  9,  v.  82.  1.  13,  v.  518. 

A son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra  or  Orphne, 

stationed  by  Pluto  to  watch  over  Proserpine  in  the 
Elysian  fields.  When  Ceres  had  obtained  from 
Jupiter  her  daughter’s  freedom  and  return  upon 
earth,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the  king- 


dom of  Pluto,  Ascalaphus  discovered  that  she  had 
eaten  some  pomegranates  from  a tree  ; upon  which 
Proserpine  was  ordered  by  Jupiter  to  remain  six 
months  with  Pluto,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  with 
her  mother.  Prose  rpine_  was  so  displeased  with 
Ascalaphus,  that  she  sprinkled  water  on  his  head, 
and  immediately  turned  him  into  an  owl.  Apollod. 
1,  c.  5.  1.  2,  c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  5 ,fab.  8. 

Ascfilon,  a town  of  Syria,  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  520  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  still  in 
being.  It  was  anciently  famous  for  its  onions. 
Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  3,  c.  2. — Theophrast.  H.  PI. 
7,  c.  4. 

Ascania,  an  island  of  the  IE gean  sea. A 

city  of  Troas,  built  by  Ascanius. 

AscSnius,  son  of  ./Eneas  by  Creusa,  was  saved 
from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy.  He  was  after- 
wards called  lulus.  He  behaved  with  great  valour 
in  the  war  which  his  father  carried  on  against  the 
Latins,  and  succeeded  ./Eneas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Latinus,  and  built  Alba,  to  which  he  transferred 
the  seat  of  his  empire  from  Lavinium.  The  de- 
scendants of  Ascanius  reigned  in  Alba  for  above 
420  years,  under  14  kings,  till  the  age  of  Numitor. 
Ascanius  reigned  38  years  ; 30  at  Lavinium,  and 
eight  at  Alba ; and  was  succeeded  by  Sylvius 
Posthumus  son  of  ./Eneas  by  Lavinia.  lulus  the 
son  of  Ascanius  disputed  the  crown  with  him  ; but 
the  Latins  gave  it  in  favour  of  Sylvius,  as  he  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  Latinus,  and  lulus 
was  invested  with  the  office  of  high  priest,  which 
remained  a long  while  in  his  family.  Liv.  1,  c.  3. 

— Virg.  AEn.  1,  &c. According  to  Dionys.  Hal. 

1,  c.  15,  &c.,  the  son  of  ./Eneas  by  Lavinia  was  also 

called  Ascanius. A river  of  Bithynia.  Virg.  G. 

3,  v.  270. 

Ascii,  a nation  of  India,  in  whose  country 
objects  at  noon  have  no  shadow.  Plin.  2. 

Asclepia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Asclepius,  or 
yEsculapius,  celebrated  all  over  Greece,  when  prizes 
for  poetical  and  musical  compositions  were  honour- 
ably distributed.  At  Epidaurus  they  were  called 
by  a different  name. 

Asclepi&des,  a rhetorician  in  the  age  of 
Eumenes,  who  wrote  an  historical  account  of 

Alexander.  Arrian. A disciple  of  Plato. 

A philosopher,  disciple  to  Stilpo,  and  very  intimate 
with  Menedemus.  The  two  friends  lived  together, 
and  that  they  might  not  be  separated  when  they 
married,  Asclepiades  married  the  daughter,  and 
Mendemus,  though  much  the  younger,  the  mother. 
When  the  wife  of  Asclepiades  was  dead,  Mene- 
demus gave  his  wife  to  his  friend,  and  married 
another.  He  was  blind  in  his  old  age,  and  died 

in  Eretria.  Pint. A physician  of  Bithynia, 

B.C.  90,  who  acquired  great  reputation  at  Rome, 
and  was  the  founder  of  a sect  in  physic.  He 
relied  so  much  on  his  skill  that  he  laid  a wager 
he  should  never  be  sick  ; and  won  it,  as  he  died 
of  a fall,  in  a very  advanced  age.  Nothing  ot 

his  medical  treatises  is  now  extant. An  Egyptian, 

who  wrote  hymns  on  the  gods  of  his  country,  and 
also  a treatise  on  the  coincidence  of  all  religions. 

A native  of  Alexandria,  who  gave  a history  of 

the  Athenian  archons. The  writer  of  a treatise 

on  Demetrius  Phalereus. A disciple  of  Isocrates, 

who  wrote  six  books  on  those  events  which  had 

been  the  subject  of  tragedies. A physician  in 

the  age  of  Pompey. A tragic  poet. Another 

physician  of  Bithynia,  under  Trajan.  He  lived  70 
years,  and  was  a great  favourite  of  the  emperors 
court. 
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Asclepiodorus,  a painter  in  the  age  of 
ipelles,  12  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods  were 
old,  for  300  mince  each,  to  an  African  prince. 

Jlin.  35. A soldier  who  conspired  against 

ilexander  with  Hermolaus.  Curt.  8,  c.  6. 
Asclepiodotus,  a general  of  Mithridates. 
Asclepius.  Vid.  /Esculapius. 
Ascletarion,  a mathematician  in  the  age  of 
)omitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be  torn  by  dogs, 
.'he  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
as  body  carefully  secured  ; but  as  soon  as  he  was 
et  on  the  burning  pile,  a sudden  storm  arose  which 
*ut  out  the  flames,  and  the  dogs  came  and  tore  to 
nieces  the  mathematician's  body.  Sueton.  in  Do- 
nit.  15. 

. Ascitis,  a town  of  Italy.  Ital.  8. 

Ascolia,  a festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
elebrated  about  December  by  the  Athenian  hus- 
landmen,  who  generally  sacrificed  a goat  to  the 
. ;od,  because  that  animal  is  a great  enemy  to  the 
fine.  They  made  a bottle  with  the  skin  of  the 
fictim,  which  they  filled  with  oil  and  wine,  and  after- 
vards  leaped  upon  it.  He  who  could  stand  upon  it 
irst  was  victorious,  and  received  the  bottle  as  a 
•eward.  This  was  called  aanuXia^eiv  napa  ro  ent 
utkov  aWeaOcu,  leaping  upon  the  bottle , whence  the 
lame  of  the  festival  is  derived.  It  was  also  intro- 
duced in  Italy,  where  the  people  besmeared  their 
aces  with  the  dregs  of  wine,  and  sang  hymns  to  the 
■od.  They  always  hanged  some  small  images  of 
he  god  on  the  tallest  trees  in  their  vineyards,  and 
hese  images  they  called  Oscilla.  Virg.  G.  2,  v. 

. 84. — Pollux.  9,  c.  7. 

. Asconius  Labe  o,  a preceptor  of  Nero. 

’edia,  a man  intimate . with  Virgil  and  Livy. 
— Another  of  the  same  family  in  the  age  of 
Vespasian,  who  became  blind  in  his  old  age,  and 
ved  12  years  after.  He  wrote,  besides  some  his- 
irical  treatises,  annotations  on  Cicero’s  orations. 
.Ascra,  a town  of  Boeotia,  built,  according  to 
■>me,  by  the  giants  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  at  the  foot 
f Mount  Helicon.  Hesiod  was  born  there,  whence 
e is  often  called  the  Ascrean  poet,  and  whatever 
> oem  treats  on  agricultural  subjects  Ascrceum  car- 
1 ten.  The  town  received  its  name  from  Ascra,  a 
ymph,  mother  of  CEoclus  by  Neptune.  Strab.  9. 
-Pans.  9,  c.  29. — Pat  ere.  1. 

■ AsctLlum,  now  Ascoli,  a town  of  Picenum, 
imous  for  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  by  Curius  and 

'abricius.  Flor.  3,  c.  18. Another  in  Apulia, 

ear  the  Aufidus. 

Asdrdbal,  a Carthaginian,  son-in-law  of  Ha- 
ulcar.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Numidian 
/ar,  and  was  appointed  chief  general  on  the  death 
f his  father-in-law,  and  for  eight  years  presided 
vith  much  prudence  and  valour  over  Spain,  which 
■ubmitted  to  his  arms  with  cheerfulness.  Here  he 
aid  the  foundation  of  new  Carthage,  and  saw  it 
omplete.  To  stop  his  progress  towards  the  east, 
he  Romans,  in  a treaty  with  Carthage,  forbade 
im  to  pass  the  Iberus,  which  was  faithfully  ob- 
srved  by  the  general.  He  was  killed  in  the  midst 
f his  soldiers,  B.C.  220,  by  a slave  whose  master 
c had  murdered.  The  slave  was  caught  and  put 
•>  death  in  the  greatest  torments,  which  he  bore 
ith  patience,  and  even  ridiculed.  Some  say  that 
e was  killed  in  hunting.  Ital.  1,  v.  165 .—Appian. 

bertc.  -Polyb.  i.—Liv.  it,  c.  2,  &c. A son  of 

lamilcar,  who  came  from  Spain  with  a large  rein- 
rrcement  for  his  brother  Annibal.  He  crossed  the 
dps .and  entered  Italy  ; but  some  of  his  letters  to 
vnnibal  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
he  consuls  M.  Livius  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero 


attacked  him  suddenly  near  the  Metaurus,  and 
defeated  him,  B.C.  207.  He  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  56,000  of  his  men  shared  his  fate,  and 
5400  were  taken  prisoners ; about  8000  Romans 
were  killed.  The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  off,  and 
some  days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Annibal, 
who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  in  the  greatest 
expectations  for  a promised  supply,  exclaimed  at 
the  sight,  “ In  losing  Asdrubal,  I lose  all  my  happi- 
ness, and  Carthage  all  her  hopes."  Asdrubal  had 
before  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Italy  by 
sea,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the  governor  of  Sar- 
dinia. Liv.  21,  23,  27,  &c. — Polyb. — Horat.  4,  od. 

4. A Carthaginian  general,  surnamed  Calvus, 

appointed  governor  of  Sardinia,  and  taken  prisoner 

by  the  Romans.  Liv. Another,  son  of  Gisgon, 

appointed  general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  great  Annibal.  He  made 
head  against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Scyphax,  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated  by 

Scipio.  He  died  B.C.  206.  Liv. Another,  who 

advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace  with  Rome, 
and  upbraided  Annibal  for  laughing  in  the  Car- 
thaginian senate.  Liv. A grandson  of  Masin- 

issa,  murdered  in  the  senate  house  by  the  Car- 
thaginians.  Another,  whose  camp  was  destroyed 

in  Africa  by  Scipio,  though  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  in  the  last  Punic  war.  When  all  was  lost,  he 
fled  to  the  enemy,  and  begged  his  life.  Scipio 
showed  him  to  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  his 
wife,  with  a thousand  imprecations,  threw  herself 
and  her  two  children  into  the  flames  of  the  temple 
of  jEsculapius,  which  she  and  others  had  set  on 
fire.  He  was  not  of  the  same  family  as  Annibal. 

Liv.  51. A Carthaginian  general,  conquered  by 

L.  Caecilius  Metellus  in  Sicily,  in  a battle  in  which 
he  lost  130  elephants.  These  animals  were  led  in 
triumph  all  over  Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

Asellio  Sempronius,  an  historian  and 
military  tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
actions  in  which  he  was  present.  Dionys.  Hal. 

Asia,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Tanais,  the 
Euxine,  -ifegean,  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  Nile 
and  Egypt  divide  it  from  Africa.  It  received  its 
name  from  Asia  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  This 
part  of  the  globe  has  given  birth  to  many  of  the 
greatest  monarchies  of  the  universe,  and  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
and  abounds  with  all  the  necessaries  as  well  as 
luxuries  of  life.  Asia  was  divided  into  many  dif- 
ferent empires,  provinces,  and  states,  of  which  the 
most  conspicuous  were  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
monarchies.  The  Assyrian  monarchy,  according  to 
Eusebius,  lasted  1240  years,  and  according  to  Justin 
1300  years,  down  to  the  year  of  the  world  4380. 
The  empire  of  Persia  existed  228  years,  till  the 
death  of  Darius  III.,  whom  Alexander  the  Great 
conquered.  The  empire  of  the  Medvs  lasted  259 
years,  according  to  Eusebius,  or  less,  according  to 
others,  till  the  reign  of  Astyages,  who  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  transferred  the 
power  from  the  Medes,  and  founded  the  Persian 
monarchy.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  military  valour 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  bold  retreat  of  the 
10,000  Greeks,  were  so  conspicuously  displayed. 
It  is  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  more  visible  progress  of  luxury,  despotism, 
sedition,  effeminacy,  and  dissipation.  Asia  was 
generally  divided  into  Major  and  Minor.  Asia 
Major  was  the  most  extensive,  and  comprehended 
all  the  eastern  parts ; and  Asia  Minor  was  a large 
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country  in  the  form  of  a peninsula,  whose  bound- 
aries may  be  known  by  drawing  a line  from  the 
bay  of  Issus,  in  a northern  direction,  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Asia  Minor  has  been  sub- 
ject to  many  revolutions.  It  was  tributary  to  the 
Scythians  for  upwards  of  1500  years,  and  was  a 
long  time  in  the  power  of  the  Lydians,  Medes,  &c. 
The  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  receptacle 
of  all  the  ancient  emigrations  from  Greece,  and  it 
was  totally  peopled  by  Grecian  colonies.  The 
Romans  generally  and  indiscriminately  called  Asia 
Minor  by  the  name  of  Asia.  Strab. — Mela.— 

Justin. — Plin. — Tacit.,  &c. One  of  the  Ocean- 

ides,  who  married  Japetus,  and  gave  her  name  to 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  ancient  globe. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  2. One  of  the  Nereides.  Hygin. 

• A mountain  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  24. 

Asia  Pains,  a lake  in  Mysia.  Virg.  PEn.  7, 
v.  701. 

Asiaticus,  a Gaul  in  the  age  of  Vitellius. 

Tacit.  Hist.  2. The  surname  of  one  of  the 

Scipios,  and  others,  from  their  conquests  or  cam- 
paigns in  Asia. 

Asllas,  an  augur,  who  assisted  /Eneas  against 
Turnus.— — ATrojan  officer.  Virg.  PEn.  9, 10,  &c. 

Asinaria,  a festival  in  Sicily,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a victory  obtained  over  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

Asinarius,  a river  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Athenian  generals,  Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  were 
taken  prisoners. 

A.sine,  one  of  the  Sporades. An  island  of  the 

Adriatic. — — Three  towns  of  Peloponnesus  bore  that 
name,  viz.  in  Laconia,  Argolis,  and  Messenia. 

Aslnes,  a river  of  Sicily. 

Asinius  Gr  alius,  son  of  Asinius  Pollio  the 
orator,  married  Vipsania,  after  she  had  been 
divorced  by  Tiberius.  This  marriage  gave  rise  to 
a secret  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Asinius, 
who  starved  himself  to  death,  either  voluntarily,  or 
by  order  of  his  imperial  enemy.  He  had  six  sons 
by  his  wife.  He  wrote  a comparison  between  his 
father  and  Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a decided  supe- 
riority to  the  former.  Tacit.  1 & 5.  Atm.— Dio. 

58. — Plin.  7,  cp.  4. Marcellus,  grandson  of 

Asinius  Pollio,  was  accused  of  some  misdemeanours, 
but  acquitted,  &c.  Tacit.  14.  Ann.—- — Pollio,  an 
excellent  orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with 
Augustus.  He  triumphed  over  the  Dalmatians, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  poems.  He  refused 
to  answer  some  verses  against  him  by  Augustus, 
“because,"  said  he,  “you  have  the  power  to  p*o- 
scribe  me,  should  my  answer  prove  offensive.”  He 
died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  4.  He  was 
consul  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  A.U.C.  714. 
It  is  to  him  that  the  fourth  of  Virgil’s  Bucolics  is 
inscribed.  Quintil. — Sueton.  in  Cess.  30  & 55. — 
Dio.  37,  49,  55. — Settee,  de  Tranq.  Atii.  dr5  cp.  too. 
— Plin.  7,  c.  30. — Tacit.  6. — Paterc.  2. — Pint,  in 

Cces. A commander  of  Mauritania,  under  the 

first  emperors,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  2. An  historian 

in  the  age  of  Pompey. Another  in  the  third 

century. Quadratus,  a man  who  published  the 

history  of  Parthia,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

Asms,  a son  of  Dymas,  brother  of  Hecuba. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
killed  by  Idomeneus.  Horner.  11.  2,  v.  342.  1.  12, 

v.  95,  1.  13,  v.  384. A poet  of  Samos,  who  wrote 

about  the  genealogy  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines. 
Pans.  7,  c.  4. A son  of  Imbracus,  who  accom- 

panied yEneas  into  Italy.  Virg,  PEn.  jo,  v.  123. 
Asixis  Campus,  a place  near  the  Cayster 


Asnaus,  a mountain  of  Macedonia,  near  which 
the  river  Aous  flows.  Liv.  32,  c.  5. 

Asophis,  a small  country  of  Peloponnesus, 
near  the  Asopus. 

Asopia,  the  ancient  name  of  Sicyon.  Paus.  2, 
c.  1. 

AsopiS-des,  a patronymic  of  xEacus,  son  of 
riEgina,  the  daughter  of  Asopus.  Ovid.  Met.  7, 
v.  484._ 

Asopis,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus. A 

daughter  of  Thespius  mother  of  Mentor.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  7._ 

Asopus,  a river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Malta  at  the  north  of  Thermopylaj.  Strab. 
8.-— -A  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  near  Platsea,  and 
flowing  into  the  Euripus,  after  it  has  separated  the 
country  of  the  Thebans  and  Plataeans.  Paus.  9, 
c.  4.— — A river  of  Asia,  flowing  into  the  Lycus,  near 

Laodicea. A river  of  Peloponnesus,  passing  by 

Sicyon. Another  of  Macedonia,  flowing  near 

Heraclea.  Strab.,  &c. A river  of  Phoenicia. 

A son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his  name  to  a river  of 
Peloponnesus.  Three  of  his  daughters  are  particu- 
larly celebrated,  /Egina,  Salamis,  and  Ismene. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  12. — Paus.  2,  c.  12. 

Aspa,  a town  of  Parthia,  now  Ispahan,  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Aspam.ith.res,  a favourite  eunuch  of  Xerxes, 
who  conspired  with  Artabanus  to  destroy  the  king 
and  the  royal  family,  &c.  Ctesias. 

Asparaglum,  a town  near  Dyrrhachium. 
Cces.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  30. 

AspSsia,  a daughter  of  Hermotimus  of  Phocaea, 
famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  elegance.  She 
was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mistress  to  Cyrus,  and 
afterwards  to  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  from  whom 
she  passed  to  Darius.  She  was  called  Milto,  ver- 
milion, on  account  of  the  beauty  of  her  complexion. 

PEliatt.  V.  H.  12,  c.  x. — Pint,  in  Artax. 

Another  woman,  daughter  of  Axiochus,  born  at 
Miletus.  She  came  to  Athens,  where  she  taught 
eloquence,  and  Socrates  was  proud  to  be  among  her 
scholars.  She  so  captivated  Pericles,  by  her  mental 
and  personal  accomplishments,  that  he  became  her 
pupil,  and  at  last  took  her  for  his  mistress  and  wife. 
He  was  so  fond  of  her,  that  he  made  war  against 
Samos  at  her  instigation.  The  behaviour  of  Peri- 
cles towards  Aspasia  greatly  corrupted  the  morals 
of  the  Athenians,  and  introduced  dissipation  and 
lasciviousness  into  the  state.  She,  however,  pos- 
sessed the  merit  of  a superior  excellence  in  mind 
as  well  as  person,  and  her  instructions  helped  to 
form  the  greatest  and  most  eloquent  orators  of 
Greece.  Some  have  confounded  the  mistress  of 
Pericles  with  Aspasia  the  daughter  of  Hermotimus. 
Plut.  itiPericl. — Quintil.  it. The  wife  of  Xeno- 

phon was  also  called  Aspasia,  if  we  follow  the  im- 
proper interpretation  given  by  some  to  Cic.  de  Inv.  x, 
c.  31. 

Aspasius,  a peripatetic  philosopher  in  the 
second  century,  whose  commentaries  on  different 

subjects  were  highly  valued. A sophist,  who 

wrote  a panegyric  on  Adrian. 

Aspastes,  a satrap  of  Carmania,  suspected 
of  infidelity  to  his  trust  while  Alexander  was  in  the 
east.  Curt.  9,  c.  20. 

Aspatltlnes,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia  who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  70,  &c. A son  of  Prexaspes.  Id.  7. 

Aspendus,  a town  of  Pamphylia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Eurymedon.  Cic.  itt  Vcrr.  1,  c.  2a 
The  inhabitants  sacrificed  swine  to  Venus. 

AsplialtXtQS,  a lake.  Vid.  Mare  Mortuum- 
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Aspis,  a satrap  of  Chaonia,  who  revolted  from 
taxerxes.  He  was  reduced  by  Datames.  Cro. 

p.  in  Dat. A city  and  mountain  of  Africa. 

—One  of  the  Cyclades. A city  of  Macedonia. 

Aspledon,  a son  of  Neptune  by  the  nymph 
dea.  He  gave  his  name  to  a city  of  Boeotia, 
-ose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
tnter.  II.  2,  v.  18.—  Pans.  9,  c.  38. 

Asporenus,  a mountain  of  Asia  Minor  near 
rg.imus,  where  the  mother  of  the  gods  was  wor- 
pped,  and  called  Asporena.  Strap.  13. 

B. SSS.,  a town  near  mount  Athos. 

Assablnus,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Arabians. 
AssS.rfi.cus.  a Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tros  by 
llirhoe.  He  was  father  to  Capys,  the  father  of 
chises.  The  Trojans  were  frequently  called  the 
scendants  of  Assaracus,  Gens  Assaraci.  Horn. 

20. — Virg.  AEn.  1. Two  friends  of  /Eneas  in 

j Rutulian  war.  Virg.  AEn.  io,  v.  124. 
Asserlni,  a people  of  Sicily. 

Assorus,  a towm  of  Sicily,  between  Enna  and 
rgyrium. 

Assos.  a town  of  Lycia  on  the  sea  coast. 
Assyria,  a large  country  of  Asia,  whose 
tundaries  have  been  different  in  its  flourishing 
nes.  At  first  it  was  bounded  by  the  Lycus  and 
iprus  ; but  the  name  of  Assyria,  more  generally 
caking,  is  applied  to  all  that  territory  which  lies 
tween  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and 
ibylon.  The  Assyrian  empire  is  the  most  ancient 
the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Ninus  or  Belus, 

C.  2059,  according  to  some  authors,  and  lasted 
l the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  the  31st  sovereign 
ce  Ninus,  B.C.  820.  According  to  Eusebius,  it 
urished  for  1240  years;  according  to  Justin, 
x>  years  ; but  Herodotus  says  that  its  duration 
is  not  above  500  or  600  years.  Among  the 
Terent  monarchs  of  the  Assyrian  empire  Semi- 
nis  greatly  distinguished  herself,  and  extended 
: boundaries  of  her  dominions  as  far  as  /Ethiopia 
d Libya.  In  ancient  authors  the  Assyrians  are 
en  called  Syrians,  and  the  Syrians  Assyrians. 
ie  Assyrians  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
d sent  him  Memnon  with  an  army.  The  king  of 
■syria  generally  styled  himself  king  of  kings,  as 
lemon stration  of  his  power  and  greatness.  The 
intry  is  now  called  Curdistan.  Vid.  Syria. 
'ab.  16. — Herodot.  1 & 2. — Justin.  i.—Plin.  6, 
13  & 26. — Ptol.  1,  c.  2. — Diod.  2. — Mela , 1,  c.  2. 
Asta.  a city  in  Spain. 

Astaccem,  a people  of  India  near  the  Indus. 
rab.  I5. 

Ast  ficus,  a town  of  Bithynia,  built  by  Acastus 
n of  Neptune  and  Olbia,  or  rather  by  a colony 
>in  Megara  and  Athens.  Lysimachus  destroyed 
and  carried  the  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Nico- 
edia,  which  was  then  lately  built.  Paus.  5,  c.  12. 

■Arrian. — Strap.  17. A city  of  Acamania. 

'in.  5. 

Astfipa,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica.  Liu.  38, 
20. 

Astfipus,  a river  of  /Ethiopia,  falling  into  the 
ile. 

Astarte,  a powerful  divinity  of  Syria,  the 
me  as  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks.  She  had  a 
motis  temple  at  Hicrapolis  in  Syria,  which  was 
rved  by  300  priests,  who  were  always  employed 
offering  sacrifices.  She  was  represented  in 
sdals  with  a long  habit,  and  a mantle  over  it, 
eked  up  on  the  left  arm.  She  had  one  hand 
retched  forward,  and  held  in  the  other  a crooked 
iff  in  the  form  of  a cross.  Lucian,  de  DeA  SyriA. 
Cic,  de  Nat.  D,  3,  c.  93. 


Aster,  a dexterous  archer  of  Amphipolis,  who 
offered  his  service  to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 
Upon  being  slighted,  he  retired  into  the  city,  and 
aimed  an  arrow  at  Philip,  who  pressed  it  with  a 
siege.  The  arrow,  on  which  was  written  “Aimed 
at  Philip’s  right  eye,’-  struck  the  king’s  eye,  and 
put  it  out  ; and  Philip,  to  return  the  pleasantry, 
threw  back  the  same  arrow,  with  these  words,  “If 
Philip  takes  the  town,  Aster  shall  be  hanged.” 
The  conqueror  kept  his  word.  Lucian,  de  Hist. 
Scrib. 

AstSria,  a daughter  of  Ceus,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phoebe  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra. 
She  married  Perses  son  of  Crius,  by  whom  she  had 
the  celebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed  for  a long 
time  the  favours  of  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  an 
eagle  ; but  falling  under  his  displeasure,  she  was 
changed  into  a quail,  called  Ortyx  by  the  Greeks  ; 
whence  the  name  of  Ortygia,  given  to  that  island 
in  the  Archipelago,  where  she  retired.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  Jab.  4. — Hygin.  Jab.  58. — Apollod.  1,  c.  2, 

&c. A town  of  Greece,  whose  inhabitants  went  to 

the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  782.- — —One  of 
the  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  married  Chtetus  son 

of  /Egyptus.  Apollod;  2. One  of  the  daughters 

of  Atlas,  mother  of  CEnomaus  king  of  Pisa. 

Hygin.  Jab.  250. A mistress  of  Gyges,  to  whom 

Horace  wrote  three  odes  to  comfort  her  during  her 
lover’s  absence. 

Astfirion  and  Asterius,  a river  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  flowed  through  the  country  of 
Argolis.  This  river  had  three  daughters,  Euboea, 
Prosymna,  and  Acraea,  who  nursed  the  goddess 

Juno.  Paus.  2,  c.  17. A son  of  Cometes,  who 

was  one  of  the  Argonauts.- Apollon.  1. A 

statuary,  son  of  /Eschylus.  Paus. A son  of 

Minos  II.,  king  of  Crete,  by  Pasiphse.  He  was 
killed  by  Theseus,  though  he  was  thought  the 
strongest  of  his  age.  Apollodorus  supposes  him  to 
be  the  same  as  the  famous  Minotaur.  According 
to  some,  Asterion  was  son  of  Teutamus,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  /Eolus,  and  they  say  that  he  was 
surnamed  Jupiter,  because  he  had  carried  away 
Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Minus  I.  Diod.  4. — 

Apollod.  3. — Pans.  2,  c.  31. A son  of  Neleus 

and  Chloris.  Apollod.  1,  c.  12. 

Asterodia,  the  wife  of  Endymion.  Paus.  5, 
c.  x. 

AsterQpe  and  Asteropea,  one  of  the  Plei- 
ades, who  were  beloved  by  the  gods  and  most 
illustrious  heroes,  and  made  constellations  after 

death. A daughter  of  Pelias  king  of  Iolchos, 

who  assisted  her  sisters  to  kill  her  father,  whom 
Medea  promised  to  restore  to  life.  Her  grave  was 
seen  in  Arcadia,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  8,  c.  ix. 

A daughter  of  Deion  by  Diomede.  Apollod. 

i.- The  wife  of  /Esacus.  Id.  3. 

Asteropeeus,  a king  of  Paeonia,  son  of  Pele- 
gon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
was  killed,  after  a brave  resistance,  by  Achilles. 
Homer.  II.  1 j,  &c. 

Asterusius,  a mountain  at  the  south  of  Crete. 
A town  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AstinSme,  the  wife  of  Hipponous. 

AstiSchus,  a general  of  Lacedmmon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidus,  and  took 
Phocasa  and  Cumae,  B.C.  411. 

Astrsea,  a daughter  of  Astrmus  king  of 
Arcadia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Titan,  Saturn’s 
brother,  by  Aurora.  Some  make  her  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  others  consider  her  to  be 
the  same  as  Rhea  wifo  of  Saturn.  She  was  called 
Justice,  of  which  virtue  she  was  the  goddess.  Sho 
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lived  upon  the  earth,  as  the  poets  mention,  during 
the  golden  age,  which  is  often  called  the  age  of 
Astrsca  ; but  the  wickedness  and  impiety  of  man- 
kind drove  her  to  heaven  in  the  brazen  and  iron 
ages,  and  she  was  placed  among  the  constellations 
of  the  zodiac,  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  She  is 
represented  as  a virgin,  with  a stern  but  majestic 
countenance,  holding  a pair  of  scales  in  one  hand 
and  a sword  in  the  other.  Senec.  in  Octav.—Ovid. 
Met.  x,  v.  149. — Arat.  1,  Phcenom.  v.  98.  —Hesiod. 
Theog. 

Astraeus,  one  of  the  Titans  who  made  war 

against  Jupiter. A river  of  Macedonia,  near 

Thermae.  Ailian.  V.  H.  15  c.  1. 

Astu,  a Greek  word  which  signifies  city,  gene- 
rally applied,  by  way  of  distinction,  to  Athens, 
which  was  the  most  capital  city  of  Greece.  The 
word  nrbs  is  applied  with  the  same  meaning  of 
superiority  to  Rome,  and  7ro\i t to  Alexandria  the 
capital  of  zEgypt,  as  also  to  Troy. 

Astur,  an  Etrurian  who  assisted  iEneas  against 
Turnus.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  180. 

Asttira,  a small  river  and  village  of  Latium, 
where  Antony’s  soldiers  cut  off  Cicero’s  head. 

Asttires,  a people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
who  spent  all  their  lives  in  digging  for  mines  of  ore. 
Lucan.  4,  v.  298. — Ital.  1,  v.  231. 

AstySge,  a daughter  of  Hypseus,  who  married 
Periphas,  by  whom  she  had  some  children,  among 
whom  was  Antion  the  father  of  Ixion. 

Asty&ges,  a son  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last 
king  of  Media.  He  was  father  to  Mandane,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble 
person  of  Persia,  because  he  was  told  by  a dream 
that  his  daughter’s  son  would  dispossess  him  of 
his  crown.  From  such  a marriage  he  hoped  that 
none  but  mean  and  ignorant  children  could  be 
raised  ; but  he  was  disappointed,  and  though  he 
had  exposed  his  daughter’s  son  by  the  effects  of 
a second  dream,  he  was  deprived  of  his  crown  by 
his  grandson,  after  a reign  of  35  years.  Astyages 
was  very  cruel  and  oppressive  ; and  Harpagus,  one 
of  his  officers,  whose  son  he  had  wantonly  murdered, 
encouraged  Mandane’s  son,  who  was  called  Cyrus, 
to  take  up  arms  against  his  grandfather,  and  he 
conquered  him  and  took  him  prisoner,  559  B.C. 
Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropaedia,  relates  a different 
story,  and  asserts  that  Cyrus  and  Astyages  lived 
in  the  most  undisturbed  friendship  together. 

Justin.  1,  c.  4,  &c. — Herodot.  1,  c.  74,  75,  &c. — 

A grammarian  who  wrote  a commentary  on  Calli- 
machus.  A man  changed  into  a stone  by 

Medusa’s  head.  Ovid.  Met.  5, fab.  6. 

AstySlus,  a Trojan  killed  by  Neoptolemus. 
Homer.  II.  6. 

Asty&nax,  a son  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 
He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks  besieged 
Troy  ; and  when  the  city  was  taken,  his  mother 
saved  him  in  her  arms  from  the  flames.  Ulysses, 
who  was  afraid  lest  the  young  prince  should  inherit 
the  virtues  of  his  father,  and  one  day  avenge  the 
ruin  of  his  country  upon  the  Greeks,  seized  him, 
and  threw  him  down  from  the  walls  of  Troy. 
According  to  Euripides,  he  was  killed  by  Menelaus; 
and  Seneca  says  that  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles 
put  him  to  death.  Hector  had  given  him  the  name 
of  Scamandrius ; but  the  Trojans,  who  hoped  he 
might  prove  as  great  as  his  father,  called  him 
Astyanax,  or  the  bulwark  of  the  city.  Homer.  11. 
6,  v.  400.  1.  22,  v.  500. — Virg.  Ain.  2,  v.  457.  1.  3, 

v.  489. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  415. An  Arcadian, 

who  had  a statue  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  mount 
Lyceus.  Pans.  8,  c.  38. A son  of  Hercules. 
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A pollod.  2,  c.  7. A writer  in  the  age  of  Galli- 

enus. 

Astycratia,  a daughter  of  TEolus.  Homer. 

11.  A daughter  of  Amphion  and  N iobe. 

Astyd&mas,  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  Isocrates. 

He  wrote  240  tragedies,  of  which  only  15  obtained 
the  poetical  prize. A Milesian,  three  times  vic- 

torious at  Olympia.  He  was  famous  for  his  strength, 
as  well  as  for  his  voracious  appetite.  He  was  once 
invited  to  a feast  by  king  Ariobarzanes,  and  he  ate 
what  had  been  prepared  for  nine  persons.  A then. 

10. Two  tragic  writers  bore  the  same  name,  one 

of  whom  was  disciple  to  Socrates. A comic  poet 

of  Athens. 

AstydSmla,  or  Astyadamia,  daughter  of 
Amyntor  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia,  married 
Acastus  son  of  Pelias,  who  was  king  of  Iolchos. 
She  became  enamoured  of  Peleus  son  of  /Eacus, 
who  had  visited  her  husband's  court,  and  because 
he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion,  she  accused  him 
of  attempting  her  virtue.  Acastus  readily  believed 
his  wife’s  accusation  ; but  as  he  would  not  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality  by  punishing  his  guest  with 
instant  death,  he  waited  for  a favourable  opportu- 
nity, and  dissembled  his  resentment.  At  last  they 
went  in  a hunting  party  to  mount  Pelion,  where 
Peleus  was  tied  to  a tree  by  order  of  Acastus,  that 
he  might  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Jupiter  was 
moved  at  the  innocence  of  Peleus,  and  sent  Vulcan 
to  deliver  him.  When  Peleus  was  set  at  liberty,  he 
marched  with  an  army  against  Acastus,  whom  he 
dethroned,  and  punished  with  death  the  cruel  and 
false  Astydamia.  She  is  called  by  some  Hippolyte, 
and  by  others  Cretheis.  A pollod.  3,  c.  13. — Pituiar. 

Nem.  4. A daughter  of  Ormenus,  carried  away 

by  Hercules,  by  whom  she  had  Tlepolemus.  Ovid. 
Heroid.  9,  v.  50. 

Astylus,  one  of  the  centaurs  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his  brothers 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapitlue.  Ovid.  Met. 

12,  v.  338. A man  of  Crotona,  who  was  vic- 

torious three  successive  times  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Pans. 

Astymedusa,  a woman  whom  CEdipus  married 
after  he  had  divorced  Jocasta. 

AstynSme,  the  daughter  of  Chryses  the  priest 
of  Apollo,  sometimes  called  C/iryseis.  She  fell  to 
the  share  of  Achilles,  at  the  division  of  the  spoils  of 

Lyrnessus. A daughter  of  Amphion, of  Ta- 

laus.  Hygin. 

Astynous,  a Trojan  prince.  Homer.  II.  5,  v. 
144. 

Asty5che  and  Astyochla,  a daughter  of 
Actor,  who  had  by  Mars,  Ascalaphusand  Ialmenus, 
who  were  at  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  20. 

A daughter  of  Phylas  king  of  Ephyre,  who 

had  a son  called  Tlepolemus  by  Hercules.  Hygin. 

fab.  97,  162. A daughter  of  Laomedon  by 

Strymo.  Apollod.  3. A daughter  of  Amphion 

and  Niobe.  Id.  3,  c.  4. A daughter  of  the 

Simois,  who  married  Erichthonius.  Id.  3,  c.  12. 
The  wife  of  Strophius,  sister  to  Agamemnon. 

Astypalsea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between 
Cos  and  Carpathos,  called  after  Astypalaia  the 
daughter  of  Phoenix,  and  mother  of  Ancasus  by 
Neptune.  Pans.  7,  c.  4. — Strab.  14. 

Astyphllus,  a soothsayer,  well  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  Pint.  itiCirn 

Astyron,  a town  built  by  the  Argonauts  on  the 
coast  of  Illyricum.  Strab. 

Asychis,  a king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Mycerinus,  and  made  a law,  that  whoever  bor- 
rowed money,  must  deposit  his  father’s  body  in  the 
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ind  of  his  creditors,  as  a pledge  of  his  promise 
' payment.  He  built  a magnificent  pyramid. 
•' erode t 2,  c.  136.  ... 

Asylas,  a friend  of  /Eneas,  skilled  in  auguries. 
irg.  Ain.  9,  v.  571.  1.  10,  v.  175. 

Asyllus,  a gladiator.  Juv.  6,  v.  266. 
Atabtilus,  a wind  which  was  frequent  in 
.pulia.  Horat.  i,  sat.  s,  v.  78. 

Atabyris,  a mountain  in  Rhodes,  where 
upiter  had  a temple,  whence  he  was  surnamed 
l (aim's.  Strab.  14. 

At&ce,  a town  of  Gaul,  whence  the  adjective 
l (acinus. 

Atalanta,  a daughter  of  Schoeneus  king  of 
cyros.  According  to  some  she  was  the  daughter 
f Jasus  or  Jasius  by  Clymene ; but  others  say 
lat  Menalion  was  her  father.  This  uncertainty  of 
ot  rightly  knowing  the  name  of  her  father  has  led 
le  mythologists  into  error,  and  some  have  main- 
lined that  there  two  persons  of  that  name, 

lough  their  supposition  is  groundless.  Atalanta 
•as  cot”  in  Arcadia,  and  according  to  Ovid  she 
etermined  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy ; but  her 
eauiy  gained  her  many  admirers,  and  to  free  her- 
:lf  from  their  importunities,  she  proposed  to  run  a 
ice  with  them.  They  were  to  run  without  arms, 
nd  she  was  to  carry  a dart  in  her  hand.  Her 
■vers  were  to  start  first,  and  whoever  arrived  at  the 
oal  before  her  would  be  made  her  husband  ; but 
1 those  whom  she  overtook  were  to  be  killed  by 
le  dart  with  which  she  had  armed  herself.  As  she 
as  almost  invincible  in  running,  many  of  her 
litors  perished  in  the  attempt,  till  Hippomenes  the 
>n  of  Macareus  proposed  himself  as  her  admirer, 
enus  had  presented  him  with  three  golden  apples 
om  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or,  according  to 
thers,  from  an  orchard  in  Cyprus ; and  as  soon  as 
e had  started  in  the  course,  he  artfully  threw  down 
ie  apples  at  some  distance  one  from  the  other, 
fhile  Atalanta,  charmed  at  the  sight,  stopped  to 
ather  the  apples,  Hippomenes  hastened  on  his 
ourse,  arrived  first  at  the  goal,  and  obtained 
.talanta  in  marriage.  These  two  fond  lovers,  in 
le  impatience  of  consummating  their  nuptials, 
ntered  the  temple  of  Cybele  ; and  the  goddess  was 
> offended  at  their  impiety,  and  at  the  profanation 
" her  house,  that  she  changed  them  into  two  lions, 
pollodorus  say*  that  Atalanta’s  father  was 
esirous  of  raising  male  issue,  and  that  therefore 
le  was  exposed  to  wild  beasts  as  soon  as  born, 
he  was,  however,  suckled  by  a she-bear,  and  pre- 
:rved  by  shepherds.  She  dedicated  her  time  to 
unting,  and  resolved  to  live  in  celibacy.  She  killed 
no  centaurs,  Hyleus  and  Rhecus,  who  attempted 
er  virtue.  She  was  present  at  the  hunting  of  the 
.alydonian  boar,  which  she  first  wounded,  and 
he  received  the  head  as  a present  from  Meleager, 
'ho  was  enamoured  of  her.  She  was  also  at  the 
ames  instituted  in  honour  of  Pelias,  where  she 
onauered  Peleus ; and  when  her  father,  to  whom 
ie  had  been  restored,  wished  her  to  marry,  she 
Dnsented  to  give  herself  to  him  who  could  overcome 
er  in  running,  as  has  been  said  above.  She  had  a 
5n  called  Parthenopams  by  Hippomenes.  Hygi- 
us  says  that  that  son  was  the  fruit  of  her  love  with 
leleager;  and  Apollodorus  says  she  had  him  by 
lilanion,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  god  Mars. 
r j Meleager.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8.  1.  3,  c.  9,  &c.- 


nd. 


aus.  1 c.  36,  45.  &C.— //W«.  fab.' 99,  174,  185, 
70. — Ailian.  V //  13. — Died.  4. — Ovia.  Me(.  8, 

4,  1-  to,  fab.  11. — Euripid.  in  Phceniss. 

in  island  near  Euboea  and  Locris.  Pans. 
Atarantes,  a people  of  Africa,  ten  days' 


journey  from  the  Garamantes  There  was  in  their 
country  a hill  of  salt  with  a fountain  of  sweet  water 
upon  it.  Herodoi.  4,0.  184. 

AtarbSchis,  a town  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Delta,  where  Venus  had  a temple. 

Atarg'S.tis  a divinity  among  the  Syrians  repre- 
sented as  a Syren.  She  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  Venus,  and  honoured  by  the  Assy- 
rians under  the  name  of  Astarte.  Strab.  16. 

Atarnea,  a part  of  Mysia  opposite  Lesbos, 
with  a small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
same  name.  Pans.  4,  c.  35. 

Atas  and  Athas,  a youth  of  wonderftv 
velocity,  who  is  said  to  have  run  75  miles  between 
noon  and  the  evening.  Martial.  4,  ep.  19. — Pliti.  7. 

Atax,  now  Aude,  a river  of  Gaul  Narbonensis, 
rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  falling  into 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  Mela,  2. 

Ate,  the  goddess  of  all  evil,  and  daughter  of 
Jupiter.  She  raised  such  jealousy  and  sedition  in 
heaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  dragged  her 
away  by  the  hair,  and  banished  her  for  ever  from 
heaven,  and  sent  her  to  dwell  on  earth,  where  she 
incited  mankind  to  wickedness,  and  sowed  commo- 
tions among  them.  Homer.  II.  19.  She  is  the 
same  as  the  Discord  of  the  Latins: 

Atella,  a town  of  Campania,  famous  for  a splen- 
did amphitheatre,  where  interludes  were  first  exhi- 
bited, and  thence  called  Atellana;  fabulae.  Juv.  6. 

Atenomarus,  a chieftain  of  Gaul,  who  made 
war  against  the  Romans.  Pint,  in  Parall. 

Athamanes,  an  ancient  people  of  Epirus,  who 
existed  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  still  pre- 
served their  name  and  customs  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander. There  was  a fountain  in  their  territories, 
whose  waters,  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon, 
were  so  sulphureous  that  they  would  set  wood  on 
fire.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  311. — Strab.  7. — PI  in.  2, 
c.  103. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

AthSrnas,  king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  was 
son  of  iEolus.  He  married  Themisto,  whom  some 
call  Nephele,  and  Pindar,  Demotice,  and  by  her 
he  had  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Some  time  after,  on 
pretence  that  Nephele  was  subject  to  fits  of  madness, 
he  married  Ino  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicerta.  Ino 
became  jealous  of  the  children  of  Nephele.  Be- 
cause they  were  to  ascend  their  father’s  throne  in 
preference  to  her  own,  therefore  she  resolved  to  de- 
stroy them ; but  they  escaped  from  her  fury  to 
Colchis,  on  a golden  ram.  Vid.  Phryxus  and  Ar- 
gonaut®. According  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
I^ycophron,  v.  22,  Ino  attempted  to  destroy  the  corn 
of  the  country ; and  as  if  it  were  the  consequence 
of  divine  vengeance,  the  soothsayers,  at  her  insti- 
gation, told  Athamas,  that  before  the  earth  would 
yield  her  usual  increase,  he  must  sacrifice  one  of  the 
children  of  Nephele  to  the  gods.  The  credulous 
father  led  Phryxus  to  the  altar,  where  he  was  saved 
by  Nephele.  The  prosperity  of  Ino  was  displeasing 
to  Juno,  and  more  particularly  because  she  was  de- 
scended from  Venus.  The  goddess  therefore  sent 
Tisiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to  the  house  of  Atha- 
mas, who  became  inflamed  with  such  sudden  fury 
that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a lioness,  and  her  two  sons 
to  be  whelps.  In  this  fit  of  madness  he  snatched 
Learchus  from  her,  and  killed  him  against  a wall . 
upon  which  Ino  fled  with  Melicerta,  and,  with  him 
in  her  arms,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  a 
high  rock,  and  was  changed  into  a sea  deity.  After 
this,  Athamas  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses  ; and 
as  he  was  without  children,  he  adopted  Coronus 
and  Aliartus,  the  sons  of  Thersandcr  his  nephew. 
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Hy, gin.  fab.  i,  2,  5,  239. — A polled . 1,  c.  7 & 9. — 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  467,  &c  Fast.  6,  v.  419. — Pans. 

9,  c.  34. A servant  of  Atticus.  Cic.  ad  A ttic.  12, 

ep.  10. A stage  dancer  Id.  Pis.  36. A tragic 

poet.  Id.  Pis.  20. One  of  the  Greeks,  concealed 

ill  the  wooden  horsa  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Virg. 
FEn.  2,  v.  263. 

Athamanti5des,  a patronymic  of  Melicerta, 
Phryxus,  or  Helle,  children  of  Athamas,  Ovid. 
Met.  13,  v.  319.  Fast.  4,  v.  903. 

Athanasius,  a bishop  of  Alexandria,  cele- 
brated for  his  sufferings,  and  the  determined  oppo- 
sition he  maintained  against  Arius  and  his  doctrines. 
His  writings,  which  were  numerous,  and  some  of 
which  have  perished,  contain  a defence  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  the  Word 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  an  apology  to  Constan- 
tine. The  creed  which  bears  his  name,  is  supposed 
by  some  not  to  be  his  composition.  Athanasius  died 
2nd  May,  373  A.D.,  after  fi.ling  the  archiepiscopal 
chair  47  years,  and  leading  alternately  a life  of 
exile  and  of  triumph.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  3 vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1698. 

Athanis,  a man  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Sicily.  A then.  3. 

Atheas,  a king  of  Scythia,  who  implored  the 
assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  against  the  Is- 
trians,  and  laughed  at  him  when  he  had  furnished 
him  with  an  army.  Justin.  9,  c.  2. 

Athena,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Greeks  ; and  also  among  the  Egyptians,  before 
Cecrops  had  introduced  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
into  Greece.  Pans.  1,  c.  2. 

Athense,  a celebrated  city  of  Attica,  founded 
about  1556  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  Cecrops 
and  an  Egyptian  colony.  It  was  called  Cecropia 
from  its  founder,  and  afterwards  Athence  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  who  had  obtained  the  right  of  giving  it 
a name  in  preference  to  Neptune.  V id.  Minerva. 
It  was  governed  by  17  kings  in  the  following 
order:— After  a reign  of  50  years,  Cecrops  was 
succeeded  by  Cranaus,  who  began  to  reign  1506 
B.C.  ; Amphictyon,  1497  ; Erichthonius,  1487 ; 
Pandion,  1437;  Erichtheus,  1397;  Cecrops  II., 
1347  ; Pandion  II.,  1307  ; jEgeus,  1283 ; Theseus, 
1235;  Menestheus,  1205;  Demophoon,  1182; 

Oxyntes,  1149:  Aphidas,  1137  ; Thymoetes,  1136 ; 
Melanthus,  1128  ; and  Codrus,  1091,  who  was  killed 
after  a reign  of  21  years.  The  history  of  the  12 
first  of  these  monarchs  is  mostly  fabulous.  After 
the  death  of  Codrus  the  monarchical  power  was 
abolished,  and  the  state  was  governed  by  13  per- 
petual, and  317  years  after,  by  seven  decennial,  and 
lastly,  B.C.  684,  after  an  anarchy  of  three  years, 
by  annual  magistrates,  called  Archons.  Vid.  Ar- 
chontes.  Under  this  democracy,  the  Athenians  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  field,  their 
munificence,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts. 
They  were  deemed  so  powerful  by  the  Persians, 
that  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece,  chiefly  di- 
rected his  arms  against  Athens,  which  he  took  and 
burnt.  Their  military  character  was  chiefly  dis- 
played in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  .of 
Plataja,  and  of  Mycale.  After  these  immortal  vic- 
tories, they  rose  in  consequence  and  dignity,  and 
they  demanded  the  superiority  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  The  town  was  rebuilt  and  embellished  by 
Themistocles,  and  a new  and  magnificent  harbour 
erected.  Their  success  made  them  arrogant,  and 
they  raised  contentions  among  the  neighbouring 
states,  that  they  might  aggrandize  themselves  bv 
their  fall.  The  luxury  and  intemperance,  which 


had  been  long  excluded  from  the  city  by  the  salu- 
tary laws  of  their  countrymen,  Draco  and  Solon, 
crept  by  degrees  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and 
soon  after  all  Greece  united  to  destroy  that  city, 
which  claimed  a sovereign  power  over  all  the  rest. 
The  Peloponnesian  war,  though  at  first  a private 
quarrel,  was  soon  fomented  into  a universal  war: 
and  the  arms  of  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus  [ Vid. 
Peloponnesiacum  bellum]  were  directed  against 
Athens,  which,  after  28  years  of  misfortunes  and 
bloodshed,  was  totally  ruined,  the  24th  April,  404 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  Lysander.  After 
this,  the  Athenians  were  oppressed  by  30  tyrants, 
and  for  a while  laboured  under  the  weight  of  their 
own  calamities.  They  recovered  something  of  their 
usual  spirit  in  the  age  of  Philip,  and  boldly  opposed 
his  ambitious  views;  but  their  short-lived  efforts 
were  not  of  great  service  to  the  interest  of  Greece, 
and  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  B.C. 
86.  The  Athenians  have  been  admired  in  all  ages 
for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  for  the  great  men  that 
were  born  among  them  ; but  favour  there  was  at- 
tended with  danger ; and  there  are  very  few  instances 
in  the  history  of  Athens  that  can  prove  that  the  jea- 
lousy and  frenzy  of  the  people  did  not  persecute  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  man  who  had  fought  their 
battles  and  exposed  his  life  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  Perhaps,  not  one  single  city  in  the  world 
can  boast,  in  such  a short  space  of  time,  of  such  a 
number  of  truly  illustrious  citizens,  equally  cele- 
brated for  their  humanity,  their  learning,  and  their 
military  abilities.  The  Romans,  in  the  more  pol- 
ished ages  of  their  republic,  sent  their  youths  to 
finish  their  education  at  Athens,  and  respected  the 
learning,  while  they  despised  the  military  character 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  reputation  which  the  Athe- 
nian schools  had  acquired  under  Socrates  and  Plato 
was  maintained  by  their  degenerate  and  less  learned 
successors ; and  they  flourished  with  diminished 
lustre,  till  an  edict  of  emperor  Justinian  suppressed, 
with  the  Roman  consulship,  the  philosophical  meet- 
ings  of  the  academy.  It  has  been  said  by  Plutarch 
that  the  good  men  whom  Athens  produced  were  the 
most  just  and  equitable  in  the  world  ; but  that  its 
bad  citizens  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any  age  or 
country,  for  their  impiety,  perfidiousness,  or  cruel- 
ties. Their  criminals  were  always  put  to  death  by 
drinking  the  juice  of  hemlock.  The  ancients,  to 
distinguish  Athens  in  a more  particular  manner, 
called  it  Astu,  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  the 
learned  city,  the  school  of  the  world,  the  common 
patroness  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  thought  them- 
selves the  most  ancient  nation  of  Greece,  and  sup- 
posed themselves  the  original  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
for  which  reason  they  were  called  avTox^oi-er,  pro- 
duced from  the  same  earth  which  they  inhabited, 
yriyeves  sons  of  the  earth , and  rerTtyes  grasshoppers 
They  sometimes  wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  then 
hair  as  badges  of  honour,  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  people  of  later  origin  and  less  noble  extraction, 
because  those  insects  are  supposed  to  be  sprung 
from  the  ground.  The  number  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops  was  com- 
puted at  20,000,  and  there  appeared  no  considerable 
augmentation  in  the  more  civilized  age  of  Pericles, 
but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  were 
found  21,000  citizens,  10, 000  foreigners,  and  4°.™° 
slaves.  Among  the  numerous  temples  and  public 
edifices  none  was  more  celebrated  than  that  01 
Minerva,  which,  after  being  burnt  by  the  Ferswnfc 
was  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  with  the  finest  marble,  and 
still  exists  a venerable  monument  of  the  hero  s pa 
Uiotism,  and  of  the  abilities  of  the  architect.  Lie 
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ad  Attic,  in  Verr.,  Sec. — Thucyd.  1,  &c .—Justin. 
2,  &c .—Diod.  13,  &c .—Alian.  V.  H.—Plin.  7, 
c.  56. — Jienopk.  Memorab. — Pint,  itt  vitis,  Se c. — 
Strab.  9,  See.— Pans.  1,  Sec.—  Val.  Max.— Liv.  31, 
&c.  C.  NeJ>.  in  Milt. , See. — Polyb. — Patercul. 

Atbeneea,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called  Band, 
iheruee,  and  the  other  C halce a ; for  an  account  of 
which  see  those  words. 

Ath.en8ev.ni,  a place  at  Athens  sacred  to 
Minerva,  where  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  rheto- 
ricians generally  declaimed  and  repeated  their  com- 
positions. It  was  public  to  all  the  professors  of  the 
liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was  adopted  at  Rome 
by  Adrian,  who  made  a public  building  for  the  same 

laudable  purposes. A promontory  of  Italy.—— 

A fortified  place  between  /Etolia  and  Macedonia. 
Liv.  38,  c.  1. 1.  39  c.  25. 

Atheneeus,  a Greek  cosmographer.  A 

peripatetic  philosopher  of  Cilicia  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Strab. A Spartan  sent  by  his  coun- 

trymen to  Athens,  to  settle  the  peace  during  the 

Peloponnesian  war. A grammarian  of  Naucratis, 

who  composed  an  elegant  and  miscellaneous  work, 
called  Deipnosphistce,  replete  with  very  curious  and 
interesting  remarks  and  anecdotes  of  the  manners  of 
the  ancients,  and  likewise  valuable  for  the  scattered 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry  which  it  preserves.  The 
work  consists  of  15  books,  of  which  the  two  first, 
part  of  the  third,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  last, 
are  lost.  Athenaeus  wrote,  besides  this,  a history  of 
Syria,  and  other  works  now  lost.  He  died  A.D. 
194.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Casau- 
bon,  fob  2 vols.  Lugd.  1612,  by  far  superior  to  the 

editions  of  1595  and  1657 An  historian,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  Semiramis.  Diod. A brother  of 

king  Eumenes  II.,  famous  for  his  paternal  affection. 

•  A Roman  historian,  in  the  age  of  Gallienus, 

who  is  supposed  to  have  written  a book  on  military 

engines. A physician  of  Cilicia  in  the  age  of 

Pliny,  who  made  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  air  the 
elements,  instead  of  the  four  commonly  received. 

Athenag’Oras,  a Greek  in  the  time  of  Darius, 
to  whom  Pharnabazus  gave  the  government  of 
Chios,  &c.  Curt.  8,  c.  5.- A writer  on  agricul- 
ture. Varro. A Christian  philosopher,  in  the 

age  of  Aurelius,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  resur- 
rection, and  an  apology  for  the  Christians,  still  extant. 
He  died  A.D.  177.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Dechair,  8vo,  Oxon.  1706.  The  romance 
of  Theagenes  and  Charis  is  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 

Athenais,  a Sibyl  of  Erythrsea,  in  the  age  of 
Alexander.  . Strab. A daughter  of  the  philoso- 

pher Leontius. 

Athenion,  a peripatetic  philosopher,  108  B.C. 

A general  of  tne  Sicilian  slaves. A tyrant  of 

Athens,  sumamed  Ariston. 

AthenScIes,  a general,  &c.  Polycen.  6. A 

turner  of  Mitylene.  Plitt.  34. 

Athenodorus,  a philosopher  of  Tarsus,  inti- 
mate with  Augustus.  Phe  emperor  often  profited 
by  his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  him  always  to 
repeat  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  before  he 
gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  anger.  Athenodorus 
died  in  his  82nd  year,  much  lamented  by  his  coun- 
trymen. Suet. A poet  who  wrote  comedy,  tra- 

gedy, and  elegy,  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  Pint,  in 

Alex. A stoic  philosopher  of  Cana,  near  Tarsus, 

in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  intimat  with 

• 'trabo.  Strab.  14. A uhilosopher,  disciple  to 

2etio,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  Pergamus. 

-- — A marble  sculptor. A man  assassinated  at 

Bactra  for  making  himself  absolute. 


Atheos,  a surname  of  Diagoras  and  Theodoras, 
because  they  denied  the  existence  of  a deity.  Cic. 
de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  1. 

AtllSsis,  now  Adige , a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
near  the  Po,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  Virg. 
Ain.  p,  v.  680. 

Athos,  a mountain  of  Macedonia,  150  miles  in 
circumference,  projecting  into  the  jEgean  sea  like  a 
promontory.  It  is  so  high  that  it  overshadows  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  though  at  the  distance  of  87  miles; 
or,  according  to  modern  calculation,  only  8 leagues. 
When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  made  a trench 
of  a mile  and  a half  in  length  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  into  which  he  brought  the  sea  water,  and 
conveyed  his  fleet  over  it,  so  that  two  ships  could 
pass  one  another,  thus  desirous  either  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  sailing  round  the  promontory,  or  to  show 
his  vanity  and  the  extent  ofhis  power.  A sculptor, 
called  Dinocrates,  offered  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos,  and  to  make  with  it  a statue  of  the.  king 
holding  a town  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  a 
spacious  basin  to  receive  all  the  waters  which  flowed 
from  it.  Alexander  greatly  admired  the  plan,  but 
objected  to  the  place  ; and  he  observed,  that  the 
neighbouring  country  was  not  sufficiently  fruitful  to 
produce  corn  and  provisions  for  the  inhabitants 
which  were  to  dwell  in  the  city,  in  the  hand  of  the 
statue.  Athos  is  now  called  Monte  Santo,  famous 
for  monasteries,  said  to  contain  some  ancient  and 
valuable  manuscripts.  Herodot.  6,  c.  44.  1.  7,  c.  21, 
& c. — Lucan.  2,v.  672. — /Elian  de  Anim.  13,0.20, 
&c. — Plin.  4,  c.  10. — Aschiti.  contra  Ctesiph. 

Athrulla,  a town  of  Arabia.  Strab. 

Athymbra,  a city  of  Caria,  afterwards  called 
Nyssa.  Strab.  14. 

Atia,  a city  of  Campania. A law  enacted 

A.U.C.  690  by  T.  Atius  Labienus,  the  tribune  of 
the  people.  It  abolished  the  Cornelian  law,  and 
put  in  full  force  the  Lex  Domitia,  by  transferring 
the  right  of  electing  priests  fVom  the  college  of 

priests  to  the  people. The  mother  of  Augustus. 

Vid.  Accia. 

Atilia  lex  gave  the  pretor  and  a majority  of 
the  tribunes  power  of  appointing  guardians  to  those 
minors  who  were  not  previously  provided  for  by 

theirparents.  It  wasenacted  about  A.U.C.  560. 

Another,  A.U.C.  443,  which  gave  the  people  power 
of  electing  20  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  in  four  legions. 
Liv.  9,  c.  30. 

Atilius,  a freedman,  who  exhibited  combats 
of  gladiators  at  Eidense.  The  amphitheatre,  which 
contained  the  spectator's,  fell  during  the  exhibition, 
and  about  50,000  persons  were  killed  or  mutilated. 
Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  62. 

Atilia,  the  mother  of  the  poet  Lucan.  She 
was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son,  who  expected 
to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  Tacit.  Ann.  15, 
c.  56. 

Atina,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci,  one  of  the 
first  which  began  hostilities  against  /Eneas.  Virg. 
An.  v.  630. 

Atinas,  a friend  of  Turnus,  See.  Virg.  An.  ix, 
v.  869. 

Atinia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Atinius.  It  gave  a tribune  of  the  people  the  privi- 
leges of  a senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
senate. 

Atlantes,  a people  of  Africa,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  mount  Atlas,  who  lived  chiefly  on  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  were  said  not  to  have  their  sleep 
at  all  disturbed  by  dreams.  They  daily  cursed  the 
sun  at  his  rising  and  at  his  setting,  because  his  ex- 
cessive heat  scorched  and  tormented  them.  Herodot. 
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Atlantiades,  a patronymic  of  Mercury  as 
grandson  of  Atlas.  Ovid.  Met.  i,  v.  639. 

Atlantides,  a people  of  Africa  near  mount 
Atlas.  They  boasted  of  being -in  possession  of  the 
country  in  which  all  the  gods  of  antiquity  received 
their  birth.  Uranus  was  their  first  king,  whom,  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  in  astronomy,  they  en- 
rolled in  the  number  of  their  gods.  Diod.  3. 

The  daughters  of  Atlas,  were  seven  in  number, 
Maia,  Electra,  Taygeta,  Asterope,  Merope,  Alcyone, 
nnd  Celasno.  They  married  some  of  the  gods,  and 
most  illustrious  heroes,  and  their  children  were 
founders  of  many  nations  and  cities  The  Atlantides 
were  called  nymphs,  and  even  goddesses,  on  account 
of  their  great  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The 
name  of  Hesperides  was  also  given  them,  on 
account  of  their  mother  Hesperis.  They  were  made 
constellations  after  death.  Vid.  Pleiades. 

Atlantis,  a celebrated  island  mentioned  by 
the  ancients.  Its  situation  is  unknown,  and  even 
its  existence  is  doubted  by  some  writers. 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetus  and 
Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  brother 
to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and  Menoetius.  His 
mother’s  name,  according  to  Apollodorus,  was  Asia. 
He  married  Pleione  daughter  of  Oceanus,  or  Hes- 
peris, according  to  others,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
daughters,  called  Atlantides.  Vid.  Atlantides. 
He  was  king  of  Mauritania,  and  master  of  1000 
flocks  of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiful  gardens, 
abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit,  which  he  had 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a dragon.  Perseus,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  passed  by  the  palace 
of  Atlas,  and  demanded  hospitality.  The  king,  who 
was  informed  by  an  oracle  of  Themis  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Jupiter, 
refused  to  receive  him,  and  even  offered  him  vio- 
lence. Perseus,  who  was  unequal  in  strength, 
showed  him  Medusa’s  head,  and  Atlas  was  instantly 
changed  into  a large  mountain.  This  mountain, 
which  runs  across  the  deserts  of  Africa  east  and 
west,  is  so  high  that  the  ancients  have  imagined 
that  the  heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that  Atlas 
supported  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  Hyginus 
says  that  Atlas  assisted  the  giants  in  their  wars 
against  the  gods,  for  which  Jupiter  compelled  him 
to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  The  fable 
that  Atlas  supported  the  heavens  on  his  back,  arises 
from  his  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  his  often 
frequenting  elevated  places  and  mountains,  whence 
he  might  observe  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
daughters  of  Atlas  were  carried  away  by  Busiris 
king  of  Egypt,  but  redeemed  by  Hercules,  who 
received,  as  a reward  from  the  father,  the  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  and  a celestial  globe.  This  knowledge 
Hercules  communicated  to  the  Greeks;  whence  the 
fable  has  further  said,  that  he  eased  for  some  time 
the  labours  of  Atlas  by  taking  upon  his  shoulders 
the  weight  of  the  heavens.  According  to  some 
authors  there  were  two  other  persons  of  that  name, 
a king  of  Italy,  father  of  Electra,  and  a king  of 
Arcadia,  father  of  Maia  the  mother  of  Mercury. 
Virg.  VEn.  4,  v.  481.  1.  8,  v.  186. — Ovid.  Met.  4. 
fab.  17. — Diod.  3. — Lucan.  9,  v.  667,  &c. — Val. 
Flacc.  5. — Hygin.  83,  125,  155,  157, 192. — A rat  us  in 
Astrou. — Apollod.  1.— Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  508,  &c. 

A river  flowing  from  mount  Haemus  into  the 

Ister.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Atossa,  a daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  one  of 
the  wives  of  Cambyses,  of  Smerdis,  and  afterwards 
of  Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xerxes.  She  was  cured 
of  a dangerous  cancer  by  Democedes.  She  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  Vashti  of  scripture.  Hero- 
dot.  3,  c.  68,  &c. 


AtrSces,  a people  of  jEtolia,  who  received 
their  name  from  Atrax  son  of  Astolus.  Their  coun- 
try was  called  Atracia. 

Atramyttrum,  a town  of  Mysia. 

AtrSpes,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who,  at  the 
general  division  of  the  provinces,  received  Media. 
Diod.  18. 

Atrax,  son  of  /Etolus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  river  Peneus.  He  was  king  of  Thessaly,  and 
built  a town  which  he  called  Atrax  or  Atracia. 
This  town  became  so  famous  that  the  word  A tracias 
has  been  applied  to  any  inhabitant  of  Thessaly. 
He  was  father  of  Hippodamia,  who  married  Piri- 
thous,  and  whom  we  must  not  confound  with  the 
wife  of  Pelops,  who  bore  the  same  name.  Propert. 
1,  el.  8,  v.  25.— S tat.  1.  T/ieb.  v.  106. — Ovid.  Met. 

12,  v.  209. A city  of  Thessaly,  whence  the  epithet 

of  Atracius. A river  of  riitolia,  which  falls  into 

the  Ionian  sea. 

Atrebatae,  a people  of  Britain,  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  modern  counties  of  Berks,  Ox- 
ford, &c. 

Atl’Sbates,  now  Artois,  a people  of  Gaul,  who, 
together  with  the  Nervii,  opposed  J.  Caesar  with 
15,000  men.  They  were  conquered,  and  Comius,  a 
friend  of  the  general,  was  set  over  them  as  king. 
They  were  reinstated  in  their  former  liberty  and 
independence,  on  account  of  the  services  of  Comius. 
Cces.  Bell.  Gall.  2,  &c. 

Atreni,  a people  of  Armenia. 

Atreus,  a son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  CEnomaus  king  of  Pisa,  was  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Troezon,  Thyes- 
tes,  and  Chrysippus.  As  Chrysippus  was  an  illegi- 
timate son,  and  at  the  same  time  a favourite  of  his 
father,  Hippodamia  resolved  to  remove  him.  She 
persuaded  her  sons  Thyestes  and  Atreus  to  murder 
him ; but  their  refusal  exasperated  her  more,  and 
she  executed  it  herself.  This  murder  was  grievous 
to  Pelops : he  suspected  his  two  sons,  who  fled 
away  from  his  presence.  Atreus  retired  to  the 
court  of  Eurystheus  king  of  Argos,  his  nephew, 
and  upon  his  death  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
He  married,  as  some  report,  ,/Erope,  his  predeces- 
sor’s daughter,  by  whom  he  had  Plisthenes,  Me- 
nelaus,  and  Agamemnon.  Others  affirm  that 
iErope  was  the  wife  of  Plisthenes,  by  whom  he  had 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  are  the  reputed 
sons  of  Atreus,  because  that  prince  took  care  of 
their  education,  and  brought  them  up  as  his  own. 
Vid.  Plisthenes.  Thyestes  had  followed  his  brother 
to  Argos,  where  he  lived  with  him,  and  debauched 
his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two,  or,  according  to 
some,  three  children.  This  incestuous  commerce 
offended  Atreus,  and  Thyestes  was  banished  from 
his  court.  He  was,  however,  soon  after  recalled  by 
his  brother,  who  determined  cruelly  to  revenge  the 
violence  offered  to  his  bed.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
he  invited  his  brother  to  a sumptuous  feast,  where 
Thyeste*  was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the  children 
he  had  had  by  his  sister-in-law  the  queen.  After 
the  repast  was  finished,  the  arms  and  the  heads  of 
the  murdered  children  were  produced,  to  convince 
Thyestes  of  what  he  had  feasted  upon.  This  action 
appeared  so  cruel  and  impious,  that  the  sun  is  said 
to  have  shrunk  back  in  his  course  at  the  bloody 
sight.  Thyestes  immediately  fled  to  the  court  of 
Thesprotus,  and  thence  to  Sicyon,  where  he  ravished 
his  own  daughter  Pelopea,  in  a grove  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva, without  knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest 
he  committed  intentionally,  as  some  report,  Jo  re- 
venge himself  on  his  brother  Atreus,  according  Jo 
the  words  of  the  oracle,  which  promised  him  satis- 
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(actiou  for  the  cruelties  he  had  sutfered  only  from 
the  hand  of  a son  who  should  be  born  of  himself 
and  his  own  daughter.  Pelopea  brought  forth  a 
son  whom  she  called  zEgisthus,  and  soon  after  she 
married  Atreus,  who  had  lost  his  wife.  Atreus 
adopted  zEgisthus,  and  sent  him  to  murder  Thyestes, 
who  had  been  seized  at  Delphi  and  imprisoned. 
Thyestes  knew  his  son,  and  made  himself  known  to 
him  ; he  made  him  espouse  his  cause,  and  instead  of 
becoming  his  father’s  murderer,  he  rather  avenged  his 
wrongs,  and  returned  to  Atreus,  whom  he  assassi- 
nated. Vid. Thyestes,  /Egisthus,  Pelopea,  Agamem- 
non, and  Menelaus. — Hygin.  fab.  83,  86, 87, 88,  & 258. 
— Euripid.  in  Orest,  in  If  big.  Taur. — Pint,  in 
Par  all. — Paus.  9,  c.  40. — Apollod.  3,  c.  to. — Settee, 
in  Atr. 

Atrldae,  a patronymic  given  by  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the  sons  of 
Atreus.  This  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of  Hesiod, 
Lactantius,  Dictys  of  Crete,  &c.,  who  maintain 
that  these  princes  were  not  the  sons  of  Atreus,  but 
of  Plisthenes,  and  that  they  were  brought  up  in  the 
house  and  under  the  eye  of  their  grandfather.  Vid. 
Plisthenes. 

AtronitlS,  a friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by  the 
Trojans.  V irg.  AEn.  10. 

Atropatia,  a part  of  Media.  Strab. 

Atropos,  one  of  the  Parcae,  daughters  of  Nox 
and  Erebus.  According  to  the  derivation  of  her 
name  (a  non,  rpeiuo  muto ),  she  is  inexorable  and 
inflexible,  and  her  duty  among  the  three  sisters  is 
to  cut  the  thread  of  life,  without  any  regard  to 
sex,  age,  or  quality.  She  was  represented  by  the 
ancients  in  a black  veil,  with  a pair  of  scissors  in 
her  hand.  Vid.  Parcse- 

T.  Q.  Atta,  a writer  of  merit  in  the  Augustan 
age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this  name  from 
some  deformity  in  his  legs  or  feet.  His  composi- 
tions, dramatical  as  well  as  satirical,  were  held  in 
universal  admiration,  though  Horace  thinks  of 
them  with  indifference.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  79. 

Attfilia,  a city  of  Pamphylia,  built  by  king 
Attalus.  Strab. 

Attallcus.  Vid.  Attalus  III. 

Attfilus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
Eumenes  I.  He  defeated  the  Gauls  who  had  in- 
vaded his  dominions,  extended  his  conquests  to 
mount  Taurus,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans  against  Antiochus.  The  Athenians  re- 
warded his  merit  with  great  honours.  He  died  at 
Pergamus  after  a reign  of  44  years,  B.C.  197.  Liv. 

26,  27,  28,  &c  —Polyb.  5.— Strab.  13. The 

second  of  that  name  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome  by  his  brother  Eumenes  II,  and  at  his  return 
was  appointed  guardian  to  his  nephew  Attalus  III., 
who  was  then  an  infant.  Prusias  made  successful 
war  against  him,  and  seized  his  capital  ; but  the 
conquest  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
Romans,  who  restored  Attalus  to  his  throne. 
Attalus,  who  has  received  the  name  of  Philadelphia, 
from  his  fraternal  love,  was  a munificent  patron  of 
learning,  and  the  founder  of  several  cities.  He 
was  poisoned  by  his  nephew  in  the  82nd  year  of  his 
age,  B.C.  138.  He  had  governed  the  nation  with 
great  prudence  and  moderation  for  20  years.  Strab. 
t^.— Polyb.  5. The  third  succeeded  to  the  king- 

dom of  Pergamus,  by  the  murder  of  Attalus  II.,  and 
made  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  to  his  relations 
and  his  wanton  exercise  of  power.  He  was  son  to 
Eumenes  II.,  and  surnamed  Philopater.  He  left  the 
cares  of  government  to  cultivate  his  garden,  and  to 
make  experiments  on  the  melting  of  metals.  He 
lived  in  great  amity  with  the  Romans  ; and  as  he 


died  without  issue  by  his  wife  Berenice,  he  left  in 
his  will  the  words  P.  R.  meorutn  lucres  esto,  which 
the  Romans  interpreted  as  themselves,  and  there- 
fore took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  B.C.  133,  and 
made  of  it  a Roman  province,  which  they  governed 
by  a proconsul.  From  this  circumstance,  whatever 
was  a valuable  acquisition,  or  an  ample  fortune, 
was  always  called  by  the  epithet  Attalicus.  At- 
talus, as  well  as  his  predecessors,  made  themselves 
celebrated  for  the  valuable  libraries  which  they 
collected  at  Pergamus,  and  for  the  patronage  which 
merit  and  virtue  always  found  at  their  court.  Liv. 
24,  &c. — Plin.  7,  8,  35,  &c. — Justin.  39. — Horat. 

1,  od.  1. An  officer  in  Alexander’s  army.  Curt. 

4,  c.  13. Another  very  inimical  to  Alexander. 

He  was  put  to  death  by  Parmenio,  and  Alexander 
was  accused  of  the  murder.  Curt.  6,  c.  9.  1.  8,  c.  1. 

A philosopher,  preceptor  to  Seneca.  Senec.  ep. 

108. An  astronomer  of  Rhodes. 

Attarras,  an  officer  who  seized  those  that  had 
conspired  with  Dymnus  against  Alexander.  Curt.  6. 

Atteius  Caplto,  a consul  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  who  wrote  treatises  on  sacerdotal  laws, 
public  courts  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of  a senator. 
Vid.  Ateius. 

Attes,  a son  of  Calaus  of  Phrygia,  who  was 
born  impotent.  He  introduced  the  worship  of 
Cybele  among  the  Lydians,  and  became  a great 
favourite  of  the  goddess.  Jupiter  was  jealous  of 
his  success,  and  sent  a wild  boar  to  lay  waste  the 
country  and  destroy  Attes.  Paus.  7,  c.  17. 

Atthis,  a daughter  of  Cranaus  II.  king  of 
Athens,  who  gave  her  name  to  Attica,  according  to 
Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

Attica,  a country  of  Achaia  or  Hellas,  at  the 
south  of  Bceotia,  west  of  the  zEgean  sea,  north  of 
the  Saronicus  Sinus,  and  east  of  Megara.  It 
received  its  name  from  Atthis,  the  daughter  of 
Cranaus.  It  was  originally  called  Ionia,  from  the 
Ionians,  who  settled  there ; and  also  Acte,  which 
signifies  shore , and  Cecropia,  from  Cecrops  the  first 
of  its  kings.  The  most  famous  of  its  cities  is  called 
Athens,  whose  inhabitants  sometimes  bear  the  name 
of  Attici.  Attica  was  famous  for  its  gold  and 
silver  mines,  which  constituted  the  best  part  of  the 
public  revenues.  The  face  of  the  country  was 
partly  level  and  partly  mountainous,  divided  into 
the  13  tribes,  of  Acamantis,  jEantis,  Antiochis, 
Attalis,  vEgeis,  Erechtheis,  Adrianis,  Hippotho- 
ontis,  Cecropis,  Leontis,  /Eneis,  Ptolemais,  and 
Pandionis  ; whose  inhabitants  were  numbered  in 
the  116th  olympiad,  at  31,000  citizens,  and  400,000 
slaves,  within  174  villages,  some  of  which  were  con- 
siderable towns.  Vid.  Athenae. 

Attlcus,  one  of  Galba’s  servants,  who  entered 
his  palace  with  a bloody  sword,  and  declared  he 

had  killed  Otho.  Tacit,  in  Hist.  1. T.  Pom- 

ponius,  a celebrated  Roman  knight,  to  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a great  number  of  letters,  which  con- 
tained the  general  history  of  the  age.  They  are 
now  extant,  and  divided  into  17  books.  In  the 
time  of  Marius  andSylla,  Atticus  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens,  that 
after  his  departure  they  erected  statues  to  him  in 
commemoration  of  his  munificence  and  liberality. 
He  was  such  a perfect  master  of  the  Greek  writers, 
and  spoke  their  language  so  fluently,  that  he  was 
surnamed  A tticus  ; and,  as  a proof  of  his  learning, 
he  favoured  the  world  with  some  of  his  composi- 
tions. He  behaved  in  such  a disinterested  manner, 
that  he  offended  neither  of  the  inimical  parties  at 
Rome,  and  both  were  equally  anxious  of  courting 
his  approbation.  Ha  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy 
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with  the  illustrious  men  of  his  age,  and  he  was  such 
a lover  of  truth,  that  he  not  only  abstained  from 
falsehood  even  in  a joke,  but  treated  with  the 
greatest  contempt  and  indignation  a lying  tongue. 
It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  take  aliments  when  un- 
able to  get  the  better  of  a fever  ; and  died  in  the  77th 
year,  B.C.  32,  after  bearing  the  amiable  character 
of  peacemaker  among  his  friends.  Cornelius  N epos, 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  has  written  a minute 

account  of  his  life.  Cic.  ad  Attic.,  &c. Herodes, 

an  Athenian  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  descended 
from  Miltiades,  and  celebrated  for  his  munificence. 
His  son  of  the  same  name  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship,  and  he  generously  erected  an  aqueduct 
at  Troas,  of  which  he  had  been  made  governor  by 
the  emperor  Adrian,  and  raised,  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  several  public  buildings  as  useful  as 
they  were  magnificent.  Philostrat.  in  Vit.  2,  p. 

548.— A.  Gell.  Nod.  Att. A consul  in  the  age 

of  Nero,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

Attll a,  a celebrated  king  of  the  Huns,  a nation 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Scythia,  who  invaded  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  with  an 
army  of  500,000  men,  and  laid  waste  the  provinces. 
He  took  the  town  of  Aquileia,  and  .marched  against 
Rome;  but  his  retreat  and  peace  were  purchased 
with  a large  sum  of  money  by  the  feeble  emperor. 
Attila,  who  boasted  in  the  appellation  of  the  scourge 
0/  God,  died  A.D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  effusion  of 
blood,  the  first  night  of  his  nuptials.  He  had  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests  over  the 
whole  world  ; and  he  often  feasted  his  barbarity  by 
dragging  captive  kings  in  his  train.  Jornand.  de 
lleb.  Get. 

Attilius,  a Roman  consul  in  the  first  Punic 

war.  Vid.  Regulus. Calatinus,  a Roman  consul 

who  fought  the  Carthaginian  fleet. Marcus,  a 

poet  who  translated  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  into 
Latin  verse,  and  wrote  comedies  whose  unintelligible 
language  procured  him  the  appellation  of  Ferreus. 

Regulus,  a Roman  censor  who  built  a temple 

to  the  goddess  of  concord.  Liv.  23,  c.  23,  &c. 

The  name  of  Attilius  was  common  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  many  of  the  public  magistrates  are  called 
Attilii ; their  life,  however,  is  not  famous  for  any 
illustrious  event. 

Attinas,  an  officer  set  over  Bactriana  by 
Alexander.  Curt.  8. 

Attius  Pelignus,  an  officer  of  Caesar.  Las. 

Bell.  Civ.  1. Tullius,  the  general  of  the  Volsci, 

to  whom  Coriolanus  fled  when  banished  from 

Rome.  Liv. Varius  seized  Auxinum  in  Pom- 

ey’s  name,  whence  he  was  expelled.  After  this 
e fled  to  Africa,  which  he  alienated  from  J.  Caesar. 

Cass.  1.  Bell.  Civ. A poet.  Vid.  Accius. 

The  family  of  the  Attii  was  descended  from  Atys, 
one  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas,  according  to  the 
opinion  which  Virgil  has  adopted,  Ain.  5.  v.  568. 

Aturus,  a river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Adour, 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains 
into  the  bay  of  Biscay.  Lucan.  1,  v.  420. 

AtySdse,  the  descendants  of  Atys  the  Lydian. 

Atys,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent  away 
his  son  Tyrrhenus  with  a colony  of  Lydians,  who 

settled  in  Italy.  Herodot.  1,  c.  7.- A son  of 

Croesus  king  of  Lydia.  He  was  forbidden  the  use 
of  all  weapons  by  his  father,  who  had  dreamt  that 
he  had  been  killed.  Some  time  after  this,  Atys 
prevailed  on  his  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt 
a wild  boar  which  laid  waste  the  country  of  Mysia, 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt  by  Adrastus, 
whom  CroesUs  had  appointed  guardian  over  his  son, 
and  thus  the  appranertsions  of  the  monarch  were 


realized.  Ilerodot.  1,  c.  34,  &c.  Vid.  Adrastus 

A Trojan  who  came  to  Italy  with  ./Eneas,  and 

is  supposed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of 
the  Atti  at  Rome.  Virg.  Ain.  5,  v.  568. — —A 
youth  to  whom  Ismene  the  daughter  of  CEdipus 
was  promised  in  marriage.  He  was  killed  by 
Tydeus  before  his  nuptials.  Stab.  Theb.  8,  v.  598. 

A son  of  Limniace  the  daughter  of  the  river 

Ganges,  who  assisted  Cepheus  in  preventing  the 
marriage  of  Andromeda,  and  was  killed  by  Perseus 
with  a burning  log  of  wood.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  47. 

A celebrated  shepherd  of  Phrygia,  of  whom 

the  mother  of  the  gods,  generally  called  Cybele, 
became  enamoured.  She  entrusted  him  with  the 
care  of  her  temple,  and  made  him  promise  that  he 
always  would  live  in  celibacy.  He  violated  his 
vow  by  an  amour  with  the  nymph  Sangaris,  for 
which  the  goddess  made  him  so  insane  and  delirious, 
that  he  castrated  himself  with  a sharp  stone.  This 
was  afterwards  intentionally  done  by  his  sacerdotal 
successors  in  the  service  of  Cybele,  to  prevent  their 
breaking  their  vows  of  perpetual  chastity.  This 
account  is  the  most  general  and  most  approved. 
Others  say  that  the  goddess  became  fond  of  Atys, 
because  he  had  introduced  her  festivals  in  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  she  herself 
mutilated  him.  Pausanias  relates,  in  Achaic.  c. 
17,  that  Atys  was  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Sangar,  who  became  pregnant  by  putting  the 
bough  of  an  almond  tree  in  her  bosom.  Jupiter, 
as  the  passage  mentions,  once  had  an  amorous 
dream,  and  some  of  the  impurity  of  the  god  fell 
upon  the  earth,  which  soon  after  produced  a 
monster  of  a human  form,  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  sexes.  This  monster  was  called  Agdis- 
tis,  and  was  deprived  by  the  gods  of  those  parts 
which  distinguished  the  male  sex.  From  the 
mutilated  parts  which  were  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  rose  an  almond  tree,  one  of  whose  branches 
a nymph  of  the  Sangar  gathered,  and  placed  in  her 
bosom  as  mentioned  above.  Atys,  as  soon  as  born, 
was  exposed  in  a wood,  1 ut  preserved  by  a she- 
goat.  The  genius  Agdistis  saw  him  in  the  wood, 
and  was  captivated  with  his  beauty.  As  Atys  was 
going  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Pessinus,  Agdistis,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  rival,  inspired  by  his  enchantments  the  king 
and  his  future  son-in-law  with  such  an  uncommon 
fury,  that  they  both  attacked  and  multilated  one 
another  in  the  struggle.  Ovid  says,  Met.  10, 
fab.  2,  &c.,  that  Cybele  changed  Atys  into  a pine 
tree  as  he  was  going  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himself,  and  ever  after  that  tree  was  sacred  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  After  his  death,  Atys  re- 
ceived divine  honours,  and  temples  were  raised  to 
his  memory,  particularly  at  Dymae.  Catull.  de 
A ty.  Berec. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  3.  Fast ._  4, 

v.  224,  &c. — Lucian  in  Deli  Syrid. Sylvius, 

son  of  Albius  Sylvius,  was  king  of  Alba.  Liv. 

■li-varlctim,  a strong  and  fortified  town  of 
Gaul,  now  called  Bourges,  the  capital  of  Berry. 
Cees.  Bell.  Gall.  7. 

Avella,  a town  of  Campania,  abounding  in 
nuts,  whence  nuts  have  been  called  avelhna:. 
Sil.  8,  v.  45,  &c. — Virg.  Ain.  v.  740. 

Aventlnus,  a son  of  Hercules  by  Rhea,  who 
assisted  Tumus  against  /Eneas,  and  distinguished 

himself  by  his  valour.  Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  657. A 

king  of  Alba,  buried  upon  mount  Avcntine.  Ovid. 

Fast.  4,  v.  51. One  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 

part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  built.  It  was  13,3°° 
feet  in  circumference,  and  was  given  to  the  people 
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to  build  houses  upon,  by  king  Ancus  Martius.  It 
was  not  reckoned  within  the  precincts  of  the  city 
till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  because  the 
soothsayers  looked  upon  it  as  a place  of  ill  omen, 
as  Remus  had  been  buried  there,  whose  blood  had 
been  criminally  shed.  The  word  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  some,  ab  azdbus,  because  birds  were 
fond  of  the  place.  Others  suppose  that  it  receives 
its  name  because  Aventinus,  one  of  the  Alban 
kings,  was  buried  upon  it.  Juno,  the  Moon, 
Diana,  Bona  Dea,  Hercules,  and  the  goddess  of 
Victory  and  Liberty,  had  magnificent  temples 
built  upon  it.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4. — Virg.  JE71.  8. 
v.  235.— Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

Avernus,  or  Averna,  a lake  of  Campania 
near  Baiae,  whose  waters  were  so  unwholesome 
and  putrid,  that  no  birds  were  seen  on  its  banks : 
hence  its  original  name  was  aopvos,  azdbus  carens. 
The  ancients  made  it  the  entrance  of  hell,  as  also 
one  of  its  rivers.  Its  circumference  was  five  stadia, 
and  its  depth  could  not  be  ascertained.  The 
waters  of  the  Avernus  were  indispensably  necessary 
in  all  enchantments  and  magical  processes.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  all  lakes  whose  stagnated 
waters  were  putrid  and  offensive  to  the  smell, 
were  indiscriminately  called  Averna.  Virg.  Ain.  4, 
v.  5, 12,  &c.l.  6,  v.  201,  &c. — Mela , 2,  c.  4. — Strab.  5. 
— Diod.  4. — A ristot.  de  Adm. 

Avesta,  a book  composed  by  Zoroaster. 

Aufeia  aqua,  called  afterwards  Marcia,  was 
the  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  water  in  Rome, 
and  it  was  first  conveyed  into  the  city  by  Ancus 
Martius. 

Aufidena,  now  A Ifidena,  a city  of  the  Peligni 
in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants,  called  Aufidenates , 
were  among  the  Sabines.  Liv.  10,  c.  12. 

Aufldia  lex  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Aufidius  Lurco,  A.U.C.  692.  It  ordained,  that  if 
any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  office,  promised 
money  to  the  tribunes,  and  failed  in  the  perform- 
ance, he  should  be  excused  ; but  if  he  actually  paid 
it,  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  every  tribune 
6000  sesterces. 

Aufidius,  an  effeminate  person  of  Chios. 
Juv.  9,  v 25.— — Bassus,  a famous  historian  in  the 
age  of  Quintilian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  civil  wars. A Roman  senator, 

famous  for  his  blindness  and  abilities.  Cic.  Tttsc. 

5- Lurco,  a man  who  enriched  himself  by 

fattening  peacocks,  and  selling  them  for  meat. 

Plin.  io. I.uscus,  a man  obscurely  born,  and 

made  pretor  of  Fundi,  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
liar.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  34. 

Aufidus,  a river  of  Apulia  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  sea,  and  now  called  Ofanto.  It  was  on 
its  banks  that  the  Romans  were  defeated  by 
Hannibal  at  Canna:.  The  spot  is  still  shown  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  field  of 
blood.  Horat.  3,  od.  30,  1.  4,  od.  9 .—  Virg.  Ain.  11, 
V.  ao5. 

Aug-a.  Auge,  and  Augea,  daughter  of 
Aleus  king  of  legea  by  Netera,  was  ravished  by 
Hercules,  and.  brought  forth  a son,  whom  she 
exposed  in  the  woods  to  conceal  her  amours  from 
her  father.  The  child  was  preserved,  and  called 
Telephus.  Aleus  was  informed  of  his  daughter’s 
shame,  and  gave  her  to  Nauplius  to  be  put  to 
death.  Nauplius  refused  to  perform  the  cruel 
office,  and  gave  Auge  to  Teuthras  king  of  Mysia, 
who,  being  without  issue,  adopted  her  as  his 
daughter.  Some  time  after  the  dominions  of 
Teuthras  were  invaded  by  an  enemy,  and  the  king 
promised  his  crown  and  daughter  to  nun  who  could 


deliver  him  from  the  impending  calamity.  Tele- 
phus, who  had  been  directed  by  the  oracle  to  go 
to  the  court  of  Teuthras,  if  he  wished  to  find  his 
parents,  offered  his  services  to  the  king,  and  they 
were  accepted.  As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself 
to  Auge,  in  conseque  ice  of  the  victory  he  had 
obtained,  Auge  rushed  rom  him  with  secret  horror, 
and  the  gods  sent  a serpent  to  separate  them. 
Auge  implored  the  aid  if  Hercules,  who  made  her 
son  known  to  her,  and  she  returned  with  him  to 
Tegea.  Pausanias  sa;  s,  that  Auge  was  confined 
in  a coffer  with  her  infai  it  son,  and  thrown  into  the 
sea,  where,  after  being  ] ireserved  and  protected  by 
Minerva,  she  was  founc  by  king  Teuthras.  Apol- 
lod.  2 & 3. — Pans.  8,  c. , . — Hygin.fab.  99  & 100. 

Augarus,  an  Ar;  bian  who,  for  his  good 
offices  obtained  the  fav  >urs  of  Pompey,  whom  he 

vilely  deceived.  Dio. A king  of  Osroene,  whom 

Caracalla  imprisoned,  after  he  had  given  him 
solemn  promises  of  friendship  and  support.  Dio.  78. 

Augreae,  a town  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  21. 
Another  of  Locris. 

Aug-ias  and  Augeas,  son  of  Eleus,  or  Elius, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterwards  ascended 
the  throne  of  Elis.  He  had  an  immense  number 
of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in  which  they 
were  kept  had  never  been  cleaned,  so  that  the  task 
seemed  an  impossibility  to  any  man.  Hercules 
undertook  it,  on  promise  of  receiving  as  a reward 
the  tenth  part  of  the  herds  of  Augias,  or  something 
equivalent.  The  hero  changed  the  course  of  the 
river  Alpheus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the 
Peneus,  which  immediately  carried  away  the  dung 
and  filth  from  the  stables.  Augias  refused  the 
promised  recompense  on  pretence  that  Hercules 
had  made  use  of  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced 
any  labour  or  trouble,  and  he  further  drove  his  own 
son  Phyleus  from  his  kingdom,  because  he  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  hero.  The  refusal  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  Hercules  conquered  Elis,  put 
to  death  Augias,  and  gave  the  crown  to  Phyleus. 
Pausanias  says,  5,  c.  2 & 3,  that  Hercules  spared 
the  life  of  Augias  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  and  that 
Phyleus  went  to  settle  in  Dulichium;  and  that  at 
the  death  of  Augias  his  other  son,  Agasthenes 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Augias  received,  after 
his  death,  the  honours  which  were  generally  paid 
to  a hero.  Augias  has  been  called  the  son  of  Sol, 
because  Elius  signifies  the  sun.  The  proverb  of 
A ugean  stable  is  now  applied  to  an  impossibility. 
Hygin.fab.  14,  30, 157. — Plin.  17,  c.  g.— Strab.  8. — 
Apollod.  2. 

Au  grilse,  a people  of  Africa,  who  supposed  that 
there  were  no  gods  except  the  manes  of  the  dead, 
of  whom  they  sought  oracles.  Mela , 1. 

Auglnus,  a mountain  of  Liguria.  Liv.  39, 
c.  2. 

Augrfires,  certain  officers  at  Rome  who  fore- 
told future  events,  whence  their  name,  ab  avium 
garritu.  They  were  first  created  by  Romulus,  to 
the  number  of  three.  Servius  Tullius  added  a 
fourth,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.U.C.  454, 
increased  the  number  to  nine ; and  Sylla  added 
six  more  during  his  dictatorship.  They  had  a 
particular  college,  and  the  chief  amongst  them  was 
called  Magister  collegii.  Their  office  was  honour 
able;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was  convicted  of  any 
crime,  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  his  privileges; 
an  indulgence  granted  to  no  other  sacerdotal  body 
at  Rome.  The  augur  generally  sat  on  rt  high  tower 
to  make  his  observations.  HiS  face  was  turned 
towards  the  east,  and  he  had  the  north  to  his  left, 
and  the  south  at  his  right.  With  a crooked  staff 
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he  divided  Hie  face  of  the  heavens  into  four  different 
parts,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  cover- 
ing his  head  with  his  vestment.  There  were  gener- 
ally five  things  from  which  the  augurs  drew  omens. 
The  first  consisted  in  observing  the  phaenomena  of 
the  heavens,  such  as  thunder,  lightning,  comets, 
&c.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn  from 
the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  The  third  was 
from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness  or  in- 
difference in  eating  the  bread  which  was  thrown  to 
them,  was  looked  upon  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The 
fourth  was  from  quadrupeds,  from  their  crossing  or 
appearing  in  some  unaccustomed  place.  The  fifth 
was  from  different  casualties,  which  were  called 
Dira,  such  as  spilling  salt  upon  a table,  or  wine 
upon  one’s  clothes,  hearing  strange  noises,  stum- 
bling or  sneezing,  meeting  a wolf,  hare,  fox,  or 
pregnant  bitch.  From  such  superstitious  notions 
did  the  Romans  draw  their  prophecies.  The  sight 
of  birds  on  the  left  hand  was  always  deemed  a 
lucky  object,  and  the  words  sinister  and  lezvus, 
though  generally  supposed  to  be  terms  of  ill  luck, 
were  always  used  by  the  augurs  in  an  auspicious 
sense.  Cic.  de  Div. — Liv.  1,  &c. — Dionys.  Hal. — 
Ovid.  Fast. 

Augusta,  a name  given  to  70  cities  in  the 
Roman  provinces  in  honour  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

• London,  as  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Trino- 

bantes,  was  called  Augusta  Trinobantia. Mes- 

salina,  famous  for  her  debaucheries,  was  called 
Augusta,  as  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Juv.  6. 
v.  1 18. 

AugTlst5.Ua,  a festival  at  Rome,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Rome,  after  he  had  established  peace 
over  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

Augustinus,  a bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  as  well  as  by 
the  austerity  of  his  life.  In  his  works,  which  are 
numerous,  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a great 
genius,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  He  died  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  A.D.  430.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  the  Benedict,  fol.  Ant.  1700  to  1703,  12 
vols.  _ 

Augustodunum,  now  An  tun,  a town  of 
Gaul,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  zEdui. 

Augustulus,  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the 
west,  A.D.  475,  conquered  by  Odoacer  king  of  the 
Heruli. 

Augustus  Octavianus  Csesar  second 
emperor  of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavius  a senator, 
and  Accia  daughter  of  Julius,  and  sister  to  Julius 
Caesar.  He  was  adopted  by  his  uncle  Caesar,  and 
inherited  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune.  He  lost 
his  father  at  the  age  of  four ; and  though  only 
18  when  his  uncle  was  murdered,  he  hastened  to 
Rome,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  senate 
and  people,  and  received  the  honours  of  the  consul- 
ship two  years  after,  as  the  reward  of  his  hypocrisy. 
Though  his  youth  and  his  inexperience  were  ridi- 
culed by  his  enemies,  who  branded  him  with  the 
appellation  of  boy , yet  he  rose  in  consequence  by  his 
prudence  and  valour,  and  made  war  against  his 
opponents,  on  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of  his 
murdered  uncle.  But  when  he  perceived  that  by 
making  him  fight  against  Antony,  the  senate  wished 
to  debilitate  both  antagonists,  he  changed  his  views, 
and  uniting  himself  with  his  enemy,  soon  formed 
the  second  triumvirate,  in  which  h:s  cruel  proscrip- 
tions shed  the  innocent  blood  of  300  senators  and 
200  knights,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  life  of  his 
friend  Cicero.  By  the  divisions  which  were  made 


among  the  triumvirs,  Augustus  retained  for  himself 
the  more  important  provinces  of  the  west,  and  ban- 
ished, as  it  were,  his  colleagues,  Lepidus  and  An- 
tony, to  more  distant  territories.  But  as  long  as  the 
murderers  of  Cassar  were  alive,  the  reigning  tyrants 
had  reason  for  apprehension,  and  therefore  the 
forces  of  the  triumvirate  were  directed  against  the 
partisans  of  Brutus  and  the  senate.  The  battle  was 
decided  at  Philippi,  where  it  is  said  that  the  valour 
and  conduct  of  Antony  alone  preserved  the  com- 
bined armies,  and  effected  the  defeat  of  the  repub- 
lican forces.  The  head  of  the  unfortunate  Brutus 
was  carried  to  Rome,  and  in  insolent  revenge 
thrown  at  the  feet  of  Caesar’s  statue.  On  his 
return  to  Italy,  Augustus  rewarded  his  soldiers  with 
the  lands  of  those  that  had  been  proscribed  ; but 
among  the  sufferers  were  many  who  had  never  in- 
jured the  conqueror  of  Philippi,  especially  Virgil, 
whose  modest  application  procured  the  restitution  of 
his  property.  The  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween Augustus  and  Antony  was  broken  as  soon  as 
the  fears  of  a third  rival  vanished  away,  and  the 
aspiring  heir  of  Caesar  was  easily  induced  to  take 
up  arms  by  the  little  jealousies  and  resentment  of 
Fulvia.  Her  death,  however,  retarded  hostilities  ; 
the  two  rivals  were  reconciled ; their  united  forces 
were  successfully  directed  against  the  younger 
Pompey ; and,  to  strengthen  their  friendship,  Antony 
agreed  to  marry  Octavia  the  sister  of  Augustus. 
But  as  this  step  was  political,  and  not  dictated  by 
affection}  Octavia  was  slighted,  and  Antony  re. 
signed  himself  to  the  pleasures  and  company  of  the 
beautiful  Cleopatra.  Augustus  was  incensed,  and 
immediately  took  up  arms  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
his  sister,  and  perhaps  more  eagerly  to  remove  a 
man  whose  power  and  existence  kept  him  in  con- 
tinual alarms,  and  made  him  dependent.  Both 
parties  met  at  Actium,  B.C.  31,  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Rome.  Antony  was  supported  by  all  the  power 
of  the  east,  and  Augustus  by  Italy.  Cleopatra  fled 
from  the  battle  with  60  ships,  and  her  flight  ruined 
the  interest  of  Antony,  who  followed  her  into  Egypt 
The  conqueror  soon  after  passed  into  Egypt,  be- 
sieged Alexandria,  and  honoured,  with  a magni- 
ficent funeral,  the  unfortunate  Roman  and  the 
celebrated  queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  lei  in 
the  victor’s  triumph  at  Rome  had  driven  to  commit 
suicide.  After  he  had  established  peace  all  over 
the  world,  Augustus  shut  up  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  Janus,  the  year  our  Saviour  was  born.  It  is 
said  he  twice  resolved  to  lay  down  the_  supreme 
power,  immediately  after  the  victory  obtained  over 
Antony,  and  afterwards  on  account  of  his  ill-health; 
but  his  friend  Mecaenas  dissuaded  him  and  ob- 
served that  he  would  leave  it  to  be  the  prey  of  the 
most  powerful,  and  expose  himself  to  ingratitude  and 
to  danger.  He  died  at  Nola,  111  the  76th  year  ol  his 
age,  A.D.  14,  after  he  had  held  the  sovereign  power 
during  44  years  Augustus  was  an  active  emperor, 
and  consulted  the  good  of  the  Romans  with  the  most 
anxious  care.  He  visited  all  the  provinces  except 
Africa  and  Sardinia,  and  his  consummate  prudence 
and  experience  gave  rise  to  many  salutary  laws  , but 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  finished  with  a good  grace 
what  he  began  with  cruelty  While  making  himself 
absolute  he  took  care  to  leave  his  countrymen  the 
shadow  of  liberty  ; and  if,  under  the  character  and 
office  or  perpetual  tribune,  of  priest  and  imperator, 
he  was  invested  with  alt  the  power  of  sovereignty, 
he  guarded  against  offending  the  jealous  Romans, 
by  not  assuming  the  regal  title.  His  refusal  to  read 
the  letters  he  found  after  Pompey's  defeat  arose 
more  from  fear  than  honour,  and  he  dreaded  t!^ 
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discovery  of  names  which  would  have  perhaps 
united  to  sacrifice  his  ambition.  His  good  quali- 
ties, and  many  virtues  he  perhaps  never  possessed, 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of 
adulation  or  gratitude,  in  the  poems  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Ovid.  To  distinguish  himself  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  Octavii,  and,  if  possible,  to 
suppress  the  remembrance  of  his  uncle’s  violent  fate, 
he  aspired  after  a new  title  ; and  the  submissive 
senate  yielded  to  his  ambition,  by  giving  him  the 
honourable  appellation  of  Augustus.  He  has  been 
accused  of  licentiousness  and  adultery  by  his 
biographer ; but  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  friendship,  which  in  some  instances  he 
possessed,  made  some  amends  for  his  natural  foibles. 
He  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  handsome  ; and 
as  he  Was  publicly  reported  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo, 
according  to  his  mother’s  declaration,  he  wished  his 
flatterers  to  represent  him  with  the  figure  and  at- 
tributes of  that  god.  Like  Apollo,  his  eyes  were 
clear,  and  he  affected  to  have  it  thought  that  they 
possessed  some  divine  irradiation ; and  was  well 
pleased  if,  when  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  anybody, 
they  held  down  their  eyes  as  if  overcome  by  the 
laring  brightness  of  the  sun.  He  distinguished 
imself  by  his  learning  ; he  was  a perfect  master  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  wrote  some  tragedies, 
besides  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  other  works,  all 
now  lost.  He  was  married  three  times  ; to  Claudia, 
to  Scribonia,  and  to  Livia  ; but  he  was  unhappy  in 
his  matrimonial  connections,  and  his  only  daughter 

iulia  by  Scribonia  disgraced  herself  and  her  father 
y the  debauchery  and  licentiousness  of  her  man- 
ners. He  recommended,  at  his  death,  his  adopted 
son  Tiberius  as  his  successor.  He  left  his  fortune, 
partly  to  Tiberius  and  to  Drusus,  and  made  dona- 
tions to  the  army  and  to  the  Roman  people.  Virgil 
wrote  his  heroic  poem  at  the  desire  of  Augustus, 
whom  he  represented  under  the  amiable  and  perfect 
:haracter  of  /Eneas.  Sueton.  in  Vita. — Horat. — 
Virgil.-— Pans. — Tacit. — Patercul. — Dio.  Cass. — 

Ovid. The  name  of  Augustus  was  afterwards 

given  to  the  successors  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman 
empire  as  a personal,  and  the  name  of  Casarss,  a 
family,  distinction.  In  a more  distant  period  of  the 
empire,  the  title  of  Augustus  was  given  only  to  the 
imperor,  while,  that  of  Caisar  was  bestowed  on  the 
«con  d person  in  the  state,  who  was  considered  as 
presumptive  heir. 

Avldi6nus,  a rich  and  sordid  man,  whom 
Horat.  styles  happy,  2 Ser.  2,  v.  55. 

Avidius  Cassius,  a man  saluted  emperor, 
.*75  He  reigned  only  three  months,  and  was 
assassinated  by  a centurion.  He  was  called  a second 
Catiline,  from  his  excessive  love  ofbloodshcd.  Diod. 

r Festus  Avienus,  a poet  in  the  age 

of  I heodosius,  who  translated  the  phenomena  of 
Amtus,  as  also  all  Livy,  into  iambic  verses.  The 
best  edition  of  what  remains  of  him  is  that  of 
c-annegetier,  8vo,  1731. 

Avitus,  a governor  of  Eritain  under  Nero. 
Tacit.  Ann.  14- — Alcinus,  a Christian  poet,  who 
wrote  a poem  in  six  books  on  original  sin,  &c. 

Avium,  a city  between  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Strab. 

6. 

Aulerci,  a people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Seine 
uid  the  Loire. 

Aulestes,  a king  of  the  Etrurians  when  -/Eneas 
tame  into  Italy.  Virg.  Alin.  12,  v.  290. 

Auletes,  a general  who  assisted  /Eneas  in 

>taly,  with  100  ships.  I' irg.  Alin.  10,  v.  207. The 

'.uniame  of  one  of  the  Ptolemean  kings,  father  to 
-leopatra 


Aulis,  a daughter  of  Ogyges.  Pans.  Ba'otic. 
— — A town  of  Boeotia  near  Chalcis  on  the  sea 
coast,  where  all  the  Greeks  conspired  against  Troy. 
They  were  detained  there  by  contrary  winds,  by  the 
anger  of  Diana,  whose  favourite  stag  had  been 
killed  by  Agamemnon.  To  appease  the  resent- 
ment of  the  goddess,  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  own  daughter  Iphigenia,  whom,  how- 
ever, Diana  spared  by  substituting  a ram.  Virg. 
AE11.  4,  v.  426. — Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  9,  &c. — Homer. 
11.  2,  r.  303. 

Aulon,  a mountain  of  Calabria,  opposite 
Tarentum,  famous  for  its  wine,  which,  according  to 
Horat.  2,  od.  6,  v.  18,  is  superior  to  that  of  Faler- 

num.  Martial.  13,  ep.  125. — Strab.  6. A place 

of  Messenia.  Pans. 

Aulonius,  a surname  of  /Esculapius. 

Aulus,  a praenomen  common  among  the  Ro- 
mans.  Gellius.  Vid.  Gellius. 

Auras,  a European  river,  flowing  into  the  Ister 
from  mount  Haemus.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Aurelia  lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  653,  by 
the  pretor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  to  invest  the  Se- 
natonan  and  Equestrian  orders,  and  the  Tribuni 

/Erarii,  with  judicial  power. Another,  A.U.C. 

678.  It  abrogated  a clause  of  the  Lex  Cornelia 
and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold  other  offices  after 
the  expiration  of  the  tribuneship. 

Aurelia,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica. The 

mother  of  J.  Caesar.  Suet,  in  Ctes.  74. — —A  fish- 
woman.  Juv.  4,  v.  98. 

Aurelianus,  emperor  of  Rome  after  Flavius 
Claudius,  was  austere,  and  even  cruel  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  punished  his  soldiers 
with  unusual  severity.  He  rendered  himself  famous 
for  his  military  character ; -and  his  expedition 
against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Palmyra, 
gained  him  great  honours.  He  beautified  Rome, 
was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  the  author  of  many 
salutary  laws.  He  was  naturally  brave,  and  in  all 
the  battles  he  fought,  it  is  said,  he  killed  no  less 
than  800  men  with  his  own  hand.  In  his  triumph, 
he  exhibited  to  the  Romans  people  of  15  different 
nations,  all  of  which  he  had  conquered.  He  was 
the  first  emperor  who  wore  a diadem.  After  a 
glorious  reign  of  six  years,  as  he  marched  against 
the  northern  barbarians,  he  was  assassinated  near 
Byzantium,  A.D.  275,  January  29th,  by  his  soldiers, 
whom  Mnestheus  had  incited  to  rebellion  against 
their  emperor.  This  Mnestheus  had  been  threat- 
ened with  death,  for  some  ill  behaviour  to  the 
emperor,  and  therefore  he  meditated  his  death.  The 
soldiers,  however,  soon  repented  of  their  ingrati- 
tude and  cruelty  to  Aurelian,  and  threw  Mnestheus 

to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. A physician  of 

the  fourth  century. 

Aurelius,  emperor  of  Rome.  Vid.  Antoninus 

Bassianus. A painter  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Plin.  35. Victor,  an  historian  in  the  age  of 

Julian,  two  of  whose  compositions  are  extant— an 
account  of  illustrious  men,  and  a biography  of  all 
the  Cmsars  to  Julian.  The  best  edition  of  Aure- 
lius are  the  4to  of  Artuzenius,  Amst.  1733,  and 

the  8vo  of  Pitiscus,  Utr.  1696. Antoninus,  an 

emperor.  V id.  Antoninus. 

Aureolus,  a general  who  assumed  the  purple 
in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

Aurinia,  a prophetess  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Germans.  Tacit.  Germ.  8. 

Aurora,  a goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion  and 
Thia  or  Thea,  or,  according  toothers,  of  Titan  and 
Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son  of  Crius  ana 
brother  to  Perseus,  was  her  father  ; hence  her  sur- 
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name  of  Pallantias.  She  married  Astra:  us,  by 
whom  she  had  the  winds,  the  stars,  &c.  Her 
amours  with  Tithonus  and  Cephalus  are  also 
famous : by  the  former  she  had  Memnon  and 
./Emathion,  and  Phaeton  by  the  latter.  V id. 

Cephalus  and  Tithonus.  She  had  also  an  intrigue 
with  Orion,  whom  she  carried  to  the  island  of 
Delos,  where  he  was  killed  by  Diana’s  arrows. 
Aurora  is  generally  represented  by  the  poets  drawn 
in  a rose-coloured  chariot,  and  opening  with  her 
rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  dew 
upon  the  earth,  and  making  the  flowers  grow.  Her 
chariot  is  generally  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  she 
is  covered  with  a veil.  IN  ox  and  Somnus  fly  before 
her,  and  the  constellations  of  heaven  disappear  at 
her  approach.  She  always  sets  out  before  the  sun, 
and  is  the  forerunner  of  his  rising.  I he  Greeks 
call  her  Eos.  Homer.  II.  8.  Od.  10.  Hymn , in 
Vener. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  9,  15  —Apollod.  1,  3 — 
Virg.  AEn.  6,  v.  535. — Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  &c. — 
Hesiod.  Theog.—Hygin.  pref.  fab.  _ 

Aurunce,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  built  by 
Auson  the  son  of  Ulysses  by  Calypso.  Virg.  AEn. 
7,  v.  727,  &c. 

Atischlsse,  a people  of  Libya.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  171. 

Ausci,  a people  of  Gaul.  . 

Auser,  Auseris,  and  Anser,  a river  of 
Etruria,  which  joins  the  Arnus  before  it  falls  into 
the  Tyrrhene  sea.  . . 

Auses,  a people  of  Africa,  whose  virgins  yearly 
fight  with  sticks  in  honour  of  Minerva.  She  who 
behaves  with  the  greatest  valour  receives  unusual 
honour,  &c.  Herodot.  4,  c.  180. 

Auson,  a son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from 
whom  the  Ausones,  a people  of  Italy,  are  descended. 

Ausonia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Italy, 
which  it  received  from  Auson  the  son  of  Ulysses. 
If  Virgil  makes  /Eneas  speak  of  Ausonia,  it  is  by 
anticipation.  Virg.  /En.  3,  v.  17 V 

Decim.  Magnus  Ausonius,  a poet,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  Gaul,  in  the  fourth  century,  pre- 
ceptor to  Gratian  son  of  the  emperor  Valentiman, 
and  made  consul  by  the  means  of  his  pupil.  His 
compositions  have  been  long  admired.  The  thanks 
he  returned  the  emperor  Gratian  is  one  of  the  best 
of  his  poems,  which  were  too  often  hurried  for  pub- 
lication, and  consequently  not  perfect.  He  wrote 
the  consular  fasti  of  Rome,  a useful  performance, 
now  lost.  His  style  is  occasionally  obscene,  and 
he  has  attempted  upon  the  words  of  Virgil,  what 
revolts  everything  against  his  indelicacy.  I he 
best  edition  is  that  of  Tollius,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1 071 , 
or  that  of  Jaubert,  with  a French  translation,  4 

vols.  i2mo,  Paris,  1769.  . 

Auspices,  a sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Augurs.  Vid.  Augures. 

Auster,  one  of  the  winds  blowing  from  tlie 
south,  whose  breath  was  pernicious  to  flowers  as 
well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rain.  Virg. 
Eel.  2,  v.  58.  Vid.  Venti. 

Austesion,  a Theban,  son  of  Tisamenus. 

£\Tmy“dafheTay  'Ter^-Paus.  ’ 

AutochthSnest'^TorigS'  inhabitants  of  a 

country  who  are  the  first  possessors  of  it,  and  who 
never^have  mingled  with  other  nations  Ihe 
Athenians  called  themselves  A«t0C^°n"’whiclI 
boasted  that  they  were  as  old  as  the  country 
they  inhabited.  Pans.  1,  c.  14.- Pact,  de  Germ. 

AutScles!  an  Athenian,  sent  by  his  country 


men  with  a fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Alexander  of 
PhcfcC. 

Autocr&tes,  an  historian  mentioned  by  A then. 

9 & 11.  . . 

AutolQlse,  a people  of  Mauritania  descended 
from  the  Gaetuli.  They  excelled  all  their  neigh- 
bours in  running.  Lucan.  4,  v.  677. 

Autolycus,  a son  of  Mercury  by  Chione  a 
daughter  of  Dsedalion.  He  was  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. His  craft  as  a thief  has  been  greatly  cele- 
brated. He  stole  the  flocks  of  his  neighbours,  and 
mingled  them  with  his  own,  after  he  had  changed 
their  marks.  He  did  the  same  to  Sisyphus  son  of 
A£olus ; but  Sisyphus  was  as  crafty  as  Autolycus, 
and  he  knew  his  own  oxen  by  a mark  which  he  had 
made  under  their  feet.  Autolycus  was  so  pleased 
with  the  artifice  of  Sisyphus,  that  he  immediately 
formed  an  intimacy  with  him,  and  even  permitted 
him  freely  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter 
Anticlea,  who  became  pregnant  of  Ulysses,  and 
was  soon  after  married  to  Laertes.  V id.  Sisyphus 
Laertes.  My  gin . Jab.  200,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  i^fab. 

8. — A pollod.  1. — Homer.  Od.  14. A son  of 

Phryxus  and  Chalciope.  Hygin.fab.  14. 
Automate,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  called  also 

Hera.  Plin.  2,  6,  37. A daughter  of  Danaus. 

Automedon,  a son  of  Dioreus,  who  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  with  10  ships.  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Achilles,  after  whose  death  he  served 
Pyrrhus  in  the  same  capacity.  Homer.  Id.  9,  16, 
See— Virg.  H£n.  2,  v.  477. 

Automedusa,  a daughter  of  Alcathous,  killed 
by  Tydeus.  Apollod.  2.  , 

AutomSnes,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  king  of 
Corinth.  At  his  death,  B.C.  779,  annual  magistrates, 
called  Prytanes,  were  chosen  at  Corinth,  and  their 
power  continued  90  years,  till  Cypselus  and  his  son 
Periander  made  themselves  absolute. 

Automoli,  a nation  of  ./Ethiopia.  Herodot.  2. 
Autonoe,  a daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  married 
Aristseus,  by  whom  she  had  Actaeon,  often  called 
Autoneius  heros.  The  death  of  her  son  [l  id. 
Actaeon]  was  so  painful  to  her,  that  she  retired 
from  Boeotia  to  Megara,  where  she  soon  after  died. 
Pans.  1,  c.  44 .—Hygin.  fab.  179 .—Ovid.  Met.  3, 

v.  720. One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod.  2. — — 

One  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod.  Theog.  A female 
servant  of  Penelope.  Homer.  Od.  18. 

Autophradates,  a satrap  of  Lydia,  who  re- 
volted from  Artaxerxes.  Diod. 

Autura,  the  Eure,  a river  of  Gaul  which  falls 

into  the  Seine.  . . 

Auxesia  and  Damia,  two  virgins  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Troezene,  where  the  inhabitants 
stoned  them  to  death  in  a sedition.  The  Epidau- 
rians  raised  them  statues  by  order  of  the  oracle, 
when  their  country  was  become  barren.  They 
were  held  in  great  veneration  at  Troezene.  H erodot. 
5,  c.  82.— Pans.  2,  c.  30.  . 

Axgnus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
The  word  signifies  inhospitable , which  was  high, y 

applicable  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 

of  the  coast.  Ovid.  4.  T nst.  4,  v.  56. 

AxiSchus,  a philosopher,  to  whom  Plato  dea  - 
cated  a treatise  concerning  death.  , 

Axlon,  brother  of  Alphesiboea,  murdered  Alc- 
mseon  his  sister’s  husband,  because  he  wis  e 
recover  from  her  a golden  necklace.  1 id.  Alcuueo 

and  Alphesiboea.  , • _ 

Axiotea,  a woman  who  regularly  went  in  a 

man’s  dress  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Plato. 

Axiothea,  the  wife  of  Nicocles  king  of  Cyprus. 
Polycen . 8. 
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.Axis,  * town  of  Umbria.  Prop  4. 

Axius,  a river  of  Macedonia.  Herodot.  7, 
C.  1*3. 

Axona,  a river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  which  falls  into 
the  Seine  below  Paris.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  called  Axones. 

Axur  and  Anxur.  a surname  of  Jupiter,  who 
had  a temple  at  Trachis  in  Thessaly.  He  was 
represented  as  a beardless  youth. 

Axus,  a town  about  the  middle  of  Crete. 
Apollod 

Azan,  a mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Cybele. 

A son  of  Areas  king  of  Arcadia  by  Erato,  one 

of  the  Dryades.  He  divided  his  father’s  kingdom 
with  his  brothers  Aphidas  and  Elatus,  and  called 
his  share  Azania.  There  was  in  Azania  a fountain 
called  Clitorius,  whose  waters  gave  a dislike  for 
wine  to  those  who  drank  them.  Vitruv.  8,  c.  3. — 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  322. — Pans.  8,  c.  4. 

Azlris,  a place  of  Libya,  surrounded  on  both 
sides  by  delightful  hills  covered  with  trees,  and 
watered  by  a river  where  Battus  built  a town. 
Herodot  4,  c.  157 

Azonax.  a man  who  taught  Zoroaster  the  art 
of  magic.  Plin.  30. 

Azorus,  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

Azotus,  now  Asdod,  a large  town  of  Syria  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  Joseph.  Ant. 
7 ted.  15. 


"D  ABILiTTTS,  a Roman,  who,  by  the  help  of  a 
certain  herb,  is  said  to  have  passed  in  six 
days  from  the  Sicilian  sea  to  Alexandria.  Plin. 
pram.  10. 

Babllus,  an  astrologer  In  Nero's  age,  who 
told  the  emperor  to  avert  the  danger  which  seemed 
to  hang  upon  his  head,  from  the  appearance  of  a 
hairy  comet,  by  putting  all  the  leading  men  of 
Rome  to  death.  H is  advice  was  faithfully  followed. 
Suet  on.  in  Ner.  c.  36. 

Babylon,  a son  of  Belus,  who,  as  some  sup- 
pose, founded  a city  which  bears  his  name. A 

celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  It  had  100  brazen 

fates;  and  its  walls,  which  were  cemented  with 
itumen,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished  by 
the  activity  of  Semiramis,  measured  480  stadia  in 
circumference,  50  cubits  in  thickness,  and  200  in 
vJ’j1'  • *t1w.as  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  538,  after  he 
had  drained  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a new 
channel,  and  marched.his  troops  by  night  into  the 
town,  through  the  dried  bed  ; and  it  is  said  that 
the  fate  of  the  extensive  capital  was  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs  till  late  in 
tae  evening.  Babylon  became  famous  for  the  death 
of  Alexander,  and  for  the  new  empire  which  was 
afterwards  established  there  under  the  Seleucid®. 
y td.  : Syria.  Its  greatness  was  so  reduced  in  suc- 
ceedi.ng  ages,  according  to  Pliny’s  observations, 
that  in  his  time  it  was  but  a desolate  wilderness 
and  at  present  the  place  where  it  stood  is  unknown 
to  travellers.  The  inhabitants  were  early  ac 
■ luainted  with  astrology  Plin.  6,  c.  26.— Herodot. 
'>  3>  3-— Justin.  1,  &c.—  Diod.  z.—Xenoph.  Cyrop 
7,  &c. — Propert.  3,  el.  u,  v.  21.—  Ovid.  Met.  4, 

it  ».*. — Martial.  9,  cp.  77. There  is  also  a town 

of  the  same  name  near  the  Bubastic  branch  of  the 
blue,  in  Egypt. 


Babyldnia,  a large  province  of  Assyria,  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  capital.  The  inhabitants 
shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  afterwards  be- 
came very  powerful. The  surname  of  Seleucia, 

which  arose  from  the  nuins  of  Babylon,  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  Plin.  6,  c.  z6. 

Babylonii,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  famous 
for  their  knowledge  of  astrology ; first  divided  the 
year  into  12  months,  and  the  zodiac  into  12  signs. 

Babyrsa,  a fortified  castle  near  Artaxata. 
Strab.  11. 

Babyt&ce,  a city  of  Armenia,  whose  inhabi- 
tants despise  gold.  Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

Bacanasus,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Artabanus, 
brother  of  Darius,  against  Artaxerxes.  Justin.  3, 
c.  1 

Bacchse,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Pans.  2, 

Bacchanalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
at  Rome,  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks. 
Vid.  Dionysia. 

Bacchantes,  priestessess  of  Bacchus,  who 
are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  orgies 
almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  with  a thyrsus, 
and  dishevelled  hair.  Their  looks  are  wild,  and 
they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and  clash  different 
musical  instruments  together.  They  were  also 
called  Thyades  and  Menades.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  592. 
— Horat.  3,  od.  23. — Propert.  3,  el.  21. — Lucan.  1, 
v.  6>4-  . ... 

Bacchi,  a mountain  of  Thrace,  near  Philippi. 
Appian, 

BacchiSdse,  a Corinthian  family  descended 
from  Bacchia  daughter  of  Dionysius.  In  their 
nocturnal  orgies  they,  as  some  report,  tore  to  pieces 
Actaeon  son  of  Mellissus,  which  so  enraged  the 
father,  that  before  the  altar  he  entreated  the  Corin- 
thians to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  and  immedi- 
ately threw  himself  into  the  sea.  Upon  this  the 
Bacchiadae  were  banished,  and  went  to  settle  in 
Sicily,  between  Pachynum  and  Pelorus.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v.  407. — Strab.  8. 

Baccbldes,  a general  who  betrayed  the  town 
of  Sinope  to  Lucullus.  Strab.  12. 

Bacchis,  or  Balus,  king  of  Corinth,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Prumnides.  His  successors  were 
always  called  Bacchidce,  in  remembrance  of  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  nis  reign.  The  Bacchidm 
increased  so  much,  that  they  chose  one  of  their 
number  to  preside  among  them  with  regal  authority, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  sovereign  power  continued 
in  their  hands  near  200  years.  Cypselus  overturned 
this  institution  bymakinghimselfabsolute.  Strab.  8. 
— Pans.  2,  c.  4. — Herodot.  5,  c.  92. — Ovid.  Met.  5, 
v-4°7-  . 

Baccmum,  a small  island  in  the  ZEgean  sea, 
opposite  Smyrna.  Plin.  5,  c.  3. 

Bacchius  and  Bithus,  two  celebrated  gladi- 
ators of  equal  age  and  strength  ; whence  the  pro- 
Verb  to  express  equality  : Bithus  contra  Bacchium. 
Suelon.  in  Aug. — Horat.  i,sat.  7,  v.  20. 

Bacchus,  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus.  After  she  had  enjoyed  the 
company  of  Jupiter,  Semele  was  deceived,  and 
perished  by  the  artifice  of  Juno.  This  goddess, 
always  jealous  of  her  husband’s  amours,  assumed 
the  shape  of  Eeroe,  Semele’s  nurse,  and  persuaded 
Semele  that  the  lover  whom  she  entertained  was 
not  Jupiter,  but  a false  lover,  and  that  to  prove  his 
divinity  she  ought  to  beg  of  him,  if  he  really  were 
Jupiter,  to  come  to  her  bed  with  the  same  majesty 
as  when  he  courted  the  embraces  of  Juno.  The 
artifice  succeeded,  and  when  Jupiter  promised  his 
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mistress  whatever  she  asked,  Semele  required  him 
to  visit  her  with  all  the  divinity  of  a god.  Jupiter 
was.  unable  to  violate  his  oath,  and  Semele  un- 
willing to  retract  it ; therefore,  as  she  was  a mortal, 
and  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupiter,  she  was 
consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The  child,  of 
which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven  months,  was 
with  difficulty  saved  from  the  flames,  and  put  in 
his  father’s  thigh,  where  he  remained  the  full  time 
which  he  naturally  was  to  have  been  in  his  mother’s 
womb.  From  this  circumstance  Bacchus  has  been 
called  Bimater.  According  to  some,  Dirce,  a 
nymph  of  the  Achelous,  saved  him  from  the  flames. 
There  are  different  traditions  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  his  education.  Ovid  says  that,  after  his  bivi.ii, 
he  was  brought  up  by  his  aunt  Ino,  and  afterwards 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  nymphs  of  Nysa. 
Lucian  supposes  that  Mercury  carried  him,  as  soon 
as  born,  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa;  and  Apollonius 
says  that  he  was  carried  by  Mercury  to  a nymph 
in  the  island  of  Euboea,  whence  he  was  driven  by 
the  power  of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Some  support  that  Naxus  can  boast  of  the 
place  of  his  education,  under  the  nymphs  Philia, 
Coronis,  and  Clyda.  Pausanias  relates  a tradition 
which  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Brasiae  in  Pelopon- 
nesus; and  accordingly  mentions  that  Cadmus,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  his  daughter's  amours,  shut  her 
up,  with  her  child  lately  born,  in  a coffer,  and  ex- 
posed them  on  the  sea.  The  coffer  was  carried 
safe  by  the  waves  to  the  coast  of  Brasiae  ; but 
Semele  was  found  dead,  and  the  child  alive. 
Semele  was  honoured  with  a magnificent  funeral, 
and  Bacchus  properly  educated.  This  diversity 
of  opinion  shows  that  there  were  many  of  the  same 
name.  Diodorus  speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero  of 
a greater  number ; but  among  them  all,  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Semele  seems  to  have  obtained 
the  merit  of  the  rest.  Bacchus  is  the  Osiris  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  his  history  is  drawn  from  the 
Egyptian  traditions  concerning  that  ancient  king. 
Bacchus  assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the 

fiants,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  ; but  the  son  of 
emele  was  not  then  born.  This  tradition,  there- 
fore, is  taken  from  the  history  of  Osiris,  who  was 
killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and  the  worship  of 
Osiris  has  been  introduced  by  Orpheus  into  Greece, 
under  the  name  of  Bacchus.  In  his  youth  he  was 
taken  asleep  in  the  island  of  Naxos,  and  carried 
away  by  some  mariners  whom  he  changed  into 
dolphins,  except  the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some 
concern  at  his  misfortune.  His  expedition  into  the 
east  is  most  celebrated.  He  marched,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  composed  of  men,  as  well  as  of  women, 
all  inspired  with  divine  fury,  and  armed  with 
thyrsi,  cymbals,  and  other  musical  instruments. 
The  leader  was  drawn  in  a chariot  by  a lion  and  a 
tiger,  and  was  accompanied  by  Pan  and  Silenus, 
and  all  the  Satyrs.  His  conquests  were  easy,  and 
without  bloodshed  : the  people  easily  submitted, 
and  gratefully  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a god  the 
hero  who  taught  them  the  use  of  the  vine,  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the  manner  of  making 
honey.  Amidst  his  benevolence  to  mankind,  he 
was  relentless  in  punishing  all  want  of  respect  to 
his  divinity ; and  the  punishment  he  inflicted  on 
Pentheus,  Agave,  Lycurgus,  &c.,  is  well  known. 
He  has  received  the  name  of  Liber,  Bromius, 
Lyaeus,  Evan,  Thyonseus,  Psilas,  &c.,  which  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  places  where  he  received 
adoration,  or  from  the  ceremonies  observed  in. his 
festivals.  As  he  was  the  god  of  vintage,  of  wine, 
and  of  drinkers,  he  is  generally  represented  crowned 


with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with  a thyrsus  in  his 
hand.  His  figure  is  that  of  an  effeminate  young 
man,  to  denote  the  joys  which  commonly  prevail 
at  feasts ; and  sometimes  that  of  an  old  man,  to 
teach  us  that  wine  taken  immoderately  will  ener 
vate  us,  consume  our  health,  render  as  loquacious 
and  childish  like  old  men,  and  unable  to  keep 
secrets.  The  panther  is  sacred  to  him,  because  he 
went  in  his  expedition  covered  with  the  skin  of  that 
beast.  . The  magpie  is  also  his  favourite  bird,  be- 
cause in  triumphs  people  were  permitted  to  speak 
with  boldness  and  liberty.  Bacchus  is  sometimes 
represented  like  an  infant,  holding  a thyrsus  and 
clusters  of  grapes  with  a horn.  He  often  appears 
naked,  and  riding  upon  the  shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in 
the  arms  of  Silenus,  who  was  his  foster-father.  He 
also  sits  upon  a celestial  globe,  bespangled  with 
stars,  and  is  then  the  same  as  the  Sun  or  Osiris  ot 
Egypt.  The  festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally  called 
Orgies,  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  introduced 
into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaus  and  his  daugh- 
ters. The  infamous  debaucheries  which  arose  from 
the  celebration  of  these  festivals  are  well  known. 
Vid.  Dionysia.  The  amours  of  Bacchus  are  not 
numerous.  He  married  Ariadne,  after  she  had 
been  forsaken  by  Theseus  in  the  island  of  Naxos ; 
and  by  her  he  had  many  children,  among  whom 
were  Ceranus,  Thoas,  (Enopion,  Tauropolis, 
&c.  According  to  some,  he  was  the  father  of 
Hymenaeus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  the  god  of 
marriage.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed  pigs  to  him, 
before  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  fir  tree,  the 
yew  tree,  the  fig  tree,  the  ivy,  and  the  vine,  were 
sacred  to  him ; and  the  goat  was  generally  sacri- 
ficed to  him,  on  account  of  the  great  propensity  of 
that  animal  to  destroy  the  vine.  According  to 
Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who  ever  wore  a crown.  His 
beauty  is  compared  to  that  of  Apollo,  and,  like 
him,  he  is  represented  with  fine  hair  loosely  flow- 
ing down  his  shoulders,  and  he  is  said  to  possess 
eternal  youth.  Sometimes  he  has  horns,  either 
because  he  taught  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  with 
oxen,  or  because  Jupiter  his  father  appeared  to  him 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under  the  shape  of  a ram, 
and  supplied  his  thirsty  army  with  water.  Bacchus 
went  down  to  hell  to  recover  his  mother,  whom 
Jupiter  willingly  made  a goddess,  under  the  name 
of  Thyone.  The  three  persons  of  the  name  of 
Bacchus,  whom  Diodorus  mentions,  are,  the  one 
who  conquered  the  Indies,  and  is  surnamed  the 
bearded  Bacchus ; a son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine, 
who  was  represented  with  horns ; and  the  son  of 
J upiter  and  Semele,  called  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes. 
Those  mentioned  by  Cicero  are,  a son  of  Proser- 
pine ; a son  of  Nisus,  who  built  Nysa ; a son  of 
Caprius,  who  reigned  in  the  Indies ; a son  of 
J upiter  and  the  moon ; and  a son  of  Thyone  and 
Nisus.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2 & 3. — Pans.  2,  c.  22,  37. 
1.  3,  c.  24.  1.  5,  c.  19,  &c.—Herodot.  1,  c.  150.  1.  2, 
c.  42,  48,  49. — Pint,  in  Isid.  6°  Osir. — Died.  1,  3, 
&c. — Orpheus  in  Dionys. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3. 
c.  4,  &c .—Ovid.  Met.  3,/ah.  3,  &c. — Amor.  3,  1.  3. 
— Fast.  3.  v.  715. — Iiy gin. fab.  155,  167,  &c. — PI  in. 
7,  c.  56.  1.  8,  c.  2.  1.  36,  c.  5. — Homer.  II.  6. — LacL 
dc  fats.  Pel.  1,  c.  22. — Virg.  G.  2,  &c. — Euripid. 
in  Bacch. — Lucian,  de  Sacrif  dc  Baccho.  in  dial. 
Dear. — Oppian.  in  Cyneg. — Philostrat.  1,  Icon. 
c.  50. — Senec.  in  Chor.  (Edip. — Martial.  8,  cp.  26. 
1. 14,  ep.  107. 

Bacchylides,  a lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew  to 
Simonides,  who,  like  Pindar,  wrote  the  praises  of 
Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have  been  preserved. 
Marcel. 
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Bacenis,  a wood  of  Germany.  Cces.  Bell, 
.loll.  6,  c.  10. 

Bacis,  a famous  soothsayer  of  Bceotia.  Cic.  i, 

e Div.  c.  34. A king  of  Corinth,  called  also 

dacchis.  Vtd.  Bacchis. An  athlete  of  Troezene. 

Pans.  6. 

Bactra  (orum),  now  Balk,  the  capital  of  Bac- 
•riana,  on  the  river  Bactros  in  Asia.  Virg.  G.  2, 
. 138  — Strab.  2. 

Bactri  and  Bactriani,  the  inhabitants  of 
lactriana,  who  lived  upon  plunder,  and  were 
lways  under  arms.  They  gave  to  their  dogs 
hose  that  died  through  old  age  or  disease,  and 
uffered  slaves  and  strangers  to  take  whatever 
iberties  they  pleased  with  their  wives.  They  were 
onquered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Curt.  4,  c.  6, 
ic. — Plitt.  6,  c.  23. — Plut.  in  vitios.  ad  inf  cl.  suff. 
—Herodot.  1 & 3. 

Baetriana,  a country  of  Asia,  fruitful  as  well 
is  extensive.  It  formed  once  part  of  the  Persian 
-•mpire,  on  the  eastern  parts  of  which  it  is  situated. 
Zoroaster  was  the  most  ancient  king  of  this  country, 
vho  taught  his  subjects  the  art  of  magic  and  astro- 
ogy.  Died.  2. — Justin.  1,  c.  1. 

Bactros,  now  Dahesh,  a river  on  the  borders  of 
\siatic  Scythia,  from  which  Baetriana  receives  its 
lame.  Lucan.  3,  v.  267. 

Bacuntius,  a river  of  Pannonia,  which  falls 
nto  the  Save  above  Sirmium. 

Badaca,  a town  of  Media.  Diod.  19. 

Badia,  a town  of  Spain.  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  7. 
Badius,  a Campanian,  who  challenged  T.  Q. 
’rispinus,  one  of  his  friends,  by  whom  he  was 
tilled.  Liv.  35,  c.  18. 

BadubennEe,  a place  in  the  country  of  the 
frisii,  where  900  Romans  were  killed.  Tacit.  Ann. 
h £•  73-  . 

Baebia  lex  was  enacted  for  the  election  of  four 

iretors  every  other  year.  Liv.  40. Another  law 

>y  M.  Bsebius.a  tribune  of  the  people,  which  for- 
bade the  division  of  the  lands,  whilst  it  substituted 
l yearly  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  possessors,  and  to  be 
livided  among  the  people.  Appiatt.  1. 

M.  Baebins,  a Roman,  in  whose  consulship 
he  tomb  of  Numa  was  discovered.  Plut.  in  Num. 

-Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. Lucius,  a Roman  pretor, 

'ho,  being  surprised  by  the  Ligurians,  fled  to  Mar- 
eilles,  where  he  died  three  days  after.  Liv.  37, 
r. 

aetis,  a river  of  Spain,  from  which  a part  of 
he  country  has  received  the  name  of  Bcetica.  It 
vas  formerly  called  Tartessus,  and  now  bears  the 
lame  of  Guadalquiver.  The  wool  produced  there 
vas  so  good  that  Bcetica  was  an  epithet  of  merit, 
ipplied  to  garments.  Martial.  12,  ep.  100. 

Baeton,  a Greek  historian  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
mder. 

Bagistame,  a delightful  country  of  Media. 
Dtod.  17. 

Bagristanes,  a friend  of  Bcssus,  whom  he 
ibandoned  when  he  murdered  Darius  Curt  s 
:.  13. 

Bagoaa  and  Bagosas,  an  Egyptian  eunuch 
n the  court  of  Artaxerxss  Ochus,  so  powerful  that 
lothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent.  He 
cd  some  troops  against  the  Jews,  and  profaned 
heir  temple.  He  poisoned  Ochus,  gave  his  flesh 
o cats,  and  made  knife  handles  with  his  Ixjnes 
►ecaiise  he  had  killed  the  god  Apis.  He  placed  on 
he  throne  Arses,  the  youngest  of  the  slaughtered 
irince  s children,  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death 
le  was  at  last  killed.  B.C.  335.  hy  Darius,  whom, 
liter  raising  to  the  crown,  he  had  attempted  to 


poison  Died.  16  & 17. Another,  greatly  es- 

teemed by  Alexander.  He  was  the  cause  that  one 
of  the  satraps  was  put  to  death  by  the  most  ex- 
cruciating torments.  Curt.  10,  c.  1. — Plut.  in 
Alex. The  name  of  Bagoas  occurs  very  fre- 

quently in  the  Persian  history  ; and  it  seems  that 
most  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  monarchs  of  Persia  were 
generally  known  by  that  appellation. 

Bagrodares,  a friend  of  Bessus,  whom  be 
abandoned  when  he  attempted  the  life  of  Darius. 
Diod.  17. 

Bag-ophSnes,  a governor  of  Babylon,  who, 
when  Alexander  approached  the  city,  strewed  all 
the  streets  and  burned  incense  on  the  altars,  &c. 
Curt.  5.  c.  1. 

Bagr&da,  now  Megerda,  a river  of  Africa  near 
Utica,  where  Regulus  killed  a serpent  120  feet 
long.  Plitt.  8,  c.  14. 

Balse,  a city  of  Campania  near  the  sea,  founded 
by  Baius,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  It 
was  famous  for  its  delightful  situation  and  baths, 
where  many  of  the  Roman  senators  had  country 
houses.  Its  ancient  grandeur,  however,  has  now 
disappeared,  and  Baiae,  with  its  magnificent  villas, 
has  yielded  to  the  tremendous  earthquakes  which 
afflict  and  convulse  Italy,  and  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
found.  Martial.  14,  ep.  81. — Horat.  1,  ep.  i.- — 
Strab.  5. 

Bala,  a surname  of  Alexander  king  of  Syria. 
Justin.  35,  c.  1. 

Bala  crus,  an  officer  in  Alexander’s  army,  who 

took  Miletus.  Curt.  4,  c.  13. Another  officer, 

who  commanded  some  auxiliaries.  Id.  4,  c.  5. 

Balanagrse,  a town  of  Cyrene.  Paus.  2, 
c.  26. 

Balanea,  a town  between  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 
Plitt.  5,  c.  20. 

Balanus,  a prince  of  Gaul,  who  assisted  the 
Romans  in  their  Macedonian  war,  A.U.C.  581. — 
Liv.  44,  c.  14. 

Bal  ari,  a people  of  Sardinia.  Liv.  41,  c.  6. 

C.  Balbillus,  a learned  and  benevolent  man, 
governor  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  wrote  the  history, 
under  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  22. 

Balblnus,  an  admirer  of  Agna,  mentioned 

Horat.  1,  sat.  3,  v.  40. A Roman  who,  after 

governing  provinces  with  credit  and  honour,  assas- 
sinated the  Gordians,  and  seized  the  purple.  He 
was  some  time  after  murdered  by  his  soldier.  A.D 
238. 

Balbus,  a mountain  of  Africa,  famous  for  the 
retreat  of  Masinissa,  after  he  had  fought  a battle 
against  Syphax. 

Li.  Balbus,  a lawyer,  &c.,  one  among  the 
pupils  of  Scaevola. A man  killed  by  the  assas- 

sins of  the  triumvirs. 

Baleares,  three  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
modernly  called  Majorca , Minorca,  and  Vvica,  on 
the  coast  of  Spain.  The  word  is  derived  from 
fiaWetv,  to  throw,  because  the  inhabitants  were 
expert  archers  and  slingers,  besides  great  pirates. 
We_  are  told  by  Florus,  that  the  mothers  never  gave 
their  children  breakfast  before  they  had  struck 
with  an  arrow  a certain  mark  in  a tree.  When  a 
woman  was  married,  she  was  not  admitted  to  her 
husband's  bed  before  she  had  received  the  embraces 
of  all  her  relations.  The  inhabitants  were  naturally 
of  a lascivious  propensity,  and  in  tbeir  wars  they 
required  nothing  but  females  and  wine,  and  often 
exchanged  four  men  for  one  woman.  Strab.  14.— 
Flor.  3,  c.  8.  — Diod.  5. 

Baletus,  a son  of  Hippo,  who  first  founded 
Corinth.  Patcrcul.  i,  c.  3. 
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Balius,  a horse  of  Achilles.  Homer.  11.  16, 
v.  146. 

Balista,  a mountain  of  Liguria.  Liv.  40, 
c.  41. 

Ballon5ti,  a people  of  European  Sarmatia. 
Flacc.  6,  v.  160. 

Balnese  (baths'),  were  very  numerous  at  Rome, 
private  as  well  as  public.  In  the  ancient  times 
simplicity  was  observed ; but  in  the  age  of  the 
emperors  they  became  expensive  ; they  were  used 
after  walking,  exercise,  or  labour,  and  were  deemed 
more  necessary  than  luxurious.  Under  the  em- 
perors it  became  so  fashionable  to  bathe,  that  with- 
out this  the  meanest  of  the  people  seemed  to  be 
deprived  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  There 
were  certain  hours  of  the  day  appointed  for  bathing, 
and  a small  piece  of  money  admitted  the  poorest, 
as  well  as  the  most  opulent.  In  the  baths  there 
were  separate  apartments  for  the  people  to  dress 
and  to  undress ; and  after  they  had  bathed,  they 
commonly  covered  themselves,  the  hair  was  plucked 
out  of  the  skin,  and  the  body  rubbed  over  with 
a pumice  stone,  and  perfumed  to  render  it  smooth 
and  fair.  The  Roman  emperors  generally  built 
baths,  and  all  endeavoured  to  eclipse  each  other  in 
the  magnificence  of  the  building.  It  is  said  that 
Dioclesian  employed  40,000  of  his  soldiers  in 
building  his  baths  ; and  when  they  were  finished, 
he  destroyed  all  the  workmen.  Alexander  Severus 
first  permitted  the  people  to  use  them  in  the  night, 
and  he  himself  often  bathed  with  the  common 
people.  For  some  time  both  sexes  bathed  promis- 
cuously and  without  shame,  and  the  edicts  of  the 
emperors  proved  abortive  for  a while  in  abolishing 
that  indecent  custom,  which  gradually  destroyed 
the  morals  of  the  people.  They  generally  read  in 
bathing,  and  we  find  many  compositions  written  in 
the  midst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment. 

Balventius,  a centurion  of  great  valour  in 
Caesar's  army,  killed  by  Ambiorix.  Cces.  Bell.  Gall. 
5>  c.  35. 

Balyras,  a river  of  Peloponnesus.  Pans.  4, 
c.  33- 

Bamuruse,  a people  of  Libya.  Ital.  3,  v.  303. 

Bantia,  now  St.  Maria  de  Vanse,  a town  of 
Apulia,  whence  Bantinns.  Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15. 

Ii.  Bantius,  a gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom 
Annibal  found  after  the  battle  of  Cannm,  almost 
dead  among  the  heaps  of  slain.  He  was  sent  home 
with  great  humanity,  upon  which  he  resolved  to 
betray  his  country  to  so  generous  an  enemy.  Mar- 
cellus  the  Roman  general  heard  of  it,  and  rebuked 
Bantius,  who  continued  firm  and  faithful  to  the 
interest  of  Rome.  Liv.  35,  c.  15. 

Baphyrus,  a river  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  44, 
c.  6. 

Baptce,  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  the  goddess  of 
lasciviousness  and  debauchery  at  Athens.  Her 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night ; and  so 
infamous  and  obscene  was  the  behaviour  of  the 
priests,  that  they  disgusted  even  Cotytto  herself, 
though  the  goddess  of  obscenity.  The  name  is 
derived  from  flanTeiv,  to  wash,  because  the  priests 
bathed  themselves  in  the  most  effeminate  manner. 

Juv.  2,  v.  91. A comedy  of  Eupolis,  on  which 

men  are  introduced  dancing  on  the  stage,  with  all 
the  indecent  gestures  of  common  prostitutes. 

Baraei,  a people  of  Cholcis  and  Iberia,  who 
burnt  the  bodies  of  their  friends  who  died  by  dis- 
ease, but  gave  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  such  as  fell  in 
war.  Allian.  de  Anint.  10,  c.  22. 

Barathrum,  a deep  and  obscure  gult  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown. 1 he 


word  is  applied  to  the  infernal  regions  by  Val. 
Flacc.  2,  v.  86  & 192. 

BarbSri,  a name  originally  applied  to  those 
who  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and  diffi- 
culty. The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally  called 
all  nations,  except  their  own,  by  the  despicable 
name  of  Barbarians. 

Barb&ria,  a river  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  44, 

c.  31. A name  given  to  Phrygia  and  Troy. 

Horat.  1,  ep.  2,  v.  7. 

BarbStus,  the  surname  of  a Roman  family. 
Suet.  Cl.  21. 

Barbosbh.Sn.es,  a mountain  of  Peloponnesus, 
10  miles  from  Sparta.  Liv.  33,  c.  27. 

Barbythace,  a city  of  Persia.  PI  in.  6.  c.  27. 

Barca,  a friend  of  Cato  the  elder.  Pint,  in 
Cat. 

Barcsei,  or  Barcitse,  a warlike  nation  of 
Africa,  near  the  city  of  Carthage.  Virg.  PEn.  4, 
v.  43- 

Barce,  the  nurse  of  Sichaeus.  Virg.  PEn.  4, 

v.  632. A large  country  of  Africa.— — Also  a 

city  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  founded  by  the 
brothers  of  Arcesilaus  king  of  Gyrene,  515  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Strabo  says,  that  in  his 
age  it  was  called  Ptolemais;  but  this  arises  because 
most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Ptolemais,  which 
was  on  the  sea  coast,  to  enrich  themselves  by  com- 
merce. Strab.  17. — Ptol.  4,  c.  4. — —A  small  village 
of  Bactriana,  where  the  people  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  Darius  in-  Africa,  were  confined. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  204. A city  of  Media.  Justin  1, 

archa,  the  surname  of  a noble  family  at  Car- 
thage, from  which  Annibal  and  Hamilcar  were 
descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes  and  influence, 
they  excited  a great  faction,  which  is  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  Carthage  by  the  name  of  the  Bar- 
chiniaii  faction,  and  at  last  raised  themselves  to 
power,  and  to  the  independent  disposal  of  all  .he 
offices  of  trust  or  emolument  in  the  state.  Liv.  21, 
c.  2 & 9. 

Bardeei,  a people  of  Illyricum  concerned  in  the 
factions  of  Marius.  Pint,  in  Mario. 

Bardi,  a celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among  the 
ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes,  and  pub- 
lished their  fame  in  their  verses,  or  on  musical  in- 
struments. They  were  so  esteemed  and  respected 
by  the  people,  that,  at  their  sight,  two  armies  which 
were  engaged  in  battle  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
submitted  to  their  orders.  They  censured,  as  well 
as  commended,  the  behaviour  of  the  people. 
Lucan.  1.,  v.  447. — Strab.  4. — Marcell.  15,  c.  24. 

Bardyllis,  an  Illyrian  prince,  whose  daugh- 
ter Bircenna  married  king  Pyrrhus.  Pint,  in 
Pyrrh. 

Bareas  Soranus,  a youth  killed  by  his  tutor 
Egnatius,  a Stoic  philosopher.  Juv.  3,  v.  1 16; 

Bares,  a naval  officer  of  Persia,  who  wished 
to  destroy  Cyrene.  but  was  opposed  by  Amasis. 
Herodot  4,  c.  203. 

Bargrusii,  a people  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of  the 
Iberus.  Liv.  21,  c.  19. 

Barg-ylise,  a town  of  Caria. 

Barlne,  a prostitute  whom  Hoi-ace  accuses  of 
perjury,  2,  od.  8. 

Barisses,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against 
the  usurper  Smerdis.  Ctesias. 

Barium,  a town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
now  allied  Bari,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  fish. 
Horat.  i,  sat.  5,  v.  97 

Ba:>  nuus,  a town  of  Macedonia  near  Heraclea. 
Strab.  7. 
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Barrus,  a man  ridiculed  by  Horace  as  proud 
his  beauty.  // or  at.  1 , sat.  6,  v.  30.  . 

Sarslne  and  Barsene,  a daughter  of  Darius, 
n married  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had  a son 
ried  Hercules.  Cassander  ordered  her  and  her 
Id  to  be  put  to  death.  Justin.  13,  c.  2.  1.  15, 
2. — Arrian.  , , . , 

^Barzaentes,  a satrap  who  revolted  from 
exander,  &c.  Curt.  8,  c.  13. 

Barzaxies,  a king  of  Armenia,  tributary  to 

l nus.  Diod.  2.  , 

Basilea,  a daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
- s mother  of  all  the  gods.  Diod.  3.— —An  island 
the  north  of  Gaul,  famous  for  its  amber.  Diod 
An  island  in  the  Euxine  sea.  Plin.  4: 

Basilldae,  European  Sarmatians,  descended 
>m  Hercules  and  Echidna.  Mela , 2,  c.  1. 
Basilldes,  the  father  of  Herodotus,  who,  with 
hers,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattes  tyrant  of 

lios.  Herodot.  8,  c.  132. A family  who  held 

1 oligarchical  power  at  Erythrae.  Strab.  14. 

priest  of  mount  Carmel,  who  foretold  many 
omentous  events  to  Vespasian,  when  he  offered 
Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  87 .—Sueton. 


orifices. 

Jfasilipdt&inos,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
urotas.  Strab.  6. 

Basllis,  an  historian  who  wrote  concerning 

idia.  Athen. A city  of  Arcadia,  built  by 

ypselus,  near  the  river  Alpheus.  Pans.  8,  c.  29. 
Basilius,  a river  of  Mesopotamia  falling  into 

ie  Euphrates.  Strab. A celebrated  bishop  of 

frica,  very  animated  against  the  Arians,  whose 
nets  and  doctrines  he  refuted  with  warmth,  but 
reat  ability.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  in- 
snious,  and  possessed  of  all  those  abilities  which 
institute  the  persuasive  orator  and  the  elegant 
•riter.  Erasmus  has  placed  him  in  the  number  of 
ie  greatest  orators  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  his 
tst  year,  A.D.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
'orks  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  fol.  Paris,  1721. 
Basllus,  a general  who  assisted  Antony. 

.ucan.  4,  v.  416. An  insignificant  lawyer.  Juv. 

, v.  146. A pretor  who  plundered  the  provinces. 

■i.  10,  v.  222. 

Bassse,  a place  of  Arcadia,  where  Apollo  had 
temple.  Pans.  8,  c.  30  & 41. 

Bassania,  a town  of  Macedonia  near  Illyri- 
um.  Liv.  44,  c.  30. 

Bass&reus,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
ress  or  long  robe,  called  Bassaris,  which  his  priests 
'ore.  Herat.  1,  od.  18. 

Bass3.rld.es,  a name  given  to  the  votaries  of 
facchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which  seems 
.erived  from  Bassara,  a town  of  Libya  sacred  to 
he  god,  or  from  a particular  dress  worn  by  his 
iriestesses,  and  so  called  by  the  Thracians.  Per- 
ms, 1,  v.  101. 

Bassus  Aufldins,  an  historian  in  the  age  of 
vugustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic  war.  Quin- 
il.  10,  c.  1. — — Cjesius,  a lyric  poet  in  Nero’s  age, 
o whom  Persius  addressed  his  sixth  satire.  Some 

f his  verses  are  extant. Julius,  an  orator  in  the 

eign  of  Augustus,  some  of  whose  orations  have 

>een  preserved  by  Seneca. A man  spoken  of  by 

Horace  1,  od.  36,  v.  14,  and  described  as  fond  of 
*ine  and  women. 

Bastarnae  and  Basternse,  a people  of 
European  Sarmatia,  destroyed  by  a sudden  storm 
as  they  pursued  the  Thracians.  Liv.  40,  v.  58. — 
Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  198. — Strab.  7. 

Bastia,  the  wife  of  Metellus.  Liv.  epit.  89. 


Bata,  a seaport  of  Asia,  on  the  Euxine,  opposite 
Sinope.  Strab.  6. 

Batavi,  a people  of  Germany  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  the  continent  known  under  the  modern 
name  of  Holland,  and  called  by  the  ancients,  Bata- 
vorum  insula.  Liv.  4,  c.  15. — Lucan.  1,  v.  431- 
Bathos,  a river  near  the  Alpheus.  Laus.  8, 

C Bathycles,  a celebrated  artist  of  Magnesia. 

^Bathyllus,  a beautiful  youth  of  Samos,  greatly 
beloved  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  and  by  Anacreon. 

Horat.  ep.  14,  v.  9. Mecsenas  was  also  fond  of  a 

youth  of  Alexandria,  of  the  same  name.  o, 

v 63. The  poet  who  claimed  as  his  own  Virgil  s 

distich.  Node  pluit  tota , &c.,  bore  also  the  same 
name. A fountain  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  31. 

Lent.  Batiatus,  a man  of  Campania,  who 
kept  a house  full  of  gladiators  who  rebelled  against 
him.  Pint.  in.  Cras.  . , , . . „ , 

Batla,  a naiad  who  married  (Ebalus.  Apollod. 

3,  c.  10. A daughter  of  Teucer,  who  married 

Dardanus.  Id.  _ 

Batina  and  Bantlna.  V id.  Bantia. 

Batis,  a eunuch,  governor  of  Gaza,  who,  upon 
being  unwilling  to  yield,  was  dragged  round  the 
city  tied  by  the  heels  to  Alexander’s  chariot.  Curt. 
a,  c.  6. 

Bato,  a Dardanian,  who  revolted  to  Rome  from 
king  Philip.  Liv.  31,  c.  28.  . 

Baton  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  on  the 

Persian  affairs.  Strab.  12. A charioteer  of  Am- 

phiaraus.  Pans.  5,  c.  17. 

Batrachomyomacliia,  a poem,  describing 
the  fight  between  frogs  and  mice,  written  by  Ho- 
mer, which  has  been  printed  sometimes  separately 
from  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  The  best  edition  of  it 
is  Maittaire’s,  8vo,  London,  1721. 

Batti3-d.es,  a patronymic  of  Callimachus,  from 

his  father  Battus.  Ovid,  in  Ibin.  v.  53.- A name 

given  to  the  people  of  Cyrene  from  king  Battus. 
Itcil.  3,  v«  253 

Bat’tis,  a girl,  celebrated  by  Philetus  the  elegiac 
poet.  Ovid.  T rist  1,  el.  5. 

Battus  I , a Lacedaemonian  who  built  the  town 
of  Cyrene,  B.C.  630,  with  a colony  from  the  island 
of  Thera.  He  was  son  of  Polymnestus  and  Phro- 
nime,  and  reigned  in  the  town  he  had  founded,  and 
after  death  received  divine  honours.  The  difficulty 
with  which  he  spoke  first  procured  him  the  name  of 
Battus.  Herodot.  4,  c.  155,  &c. — Pans.  10,  c.  15. 

-The  second  of  that  name  was  grandson  to 
Battus  I.  by  Arcesilaus.  He  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Cyrene,  and  was  surnamed  Felix, 

and  died  554  B.C.  Herodot.  4,  c.  159,  &c. A 

shepherd  of  Pylos,  who  promised  Mercury  that  he 
would  not  discover  his  having  stolen  the  flocks  of 
Admetus,  which  Apollo  tended.  He  violated  his 
promise,  and  was  turned  into  a pumice  stone. 

Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  702. A general  of  Corinth 

against  Athens.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  43. A buffoon  of 

Caesar’s.  Pint.  Symp.  6.  _ 

BattQum,  a town  of  Campania,  whose  inhabi- 
tants assisted  Turnus  against  ./Eneas.  Virg.  sEn. 

1 i 739-  • 

BatHlus,  a surname  of  Demosthenes,  from  his 

effeminacy  when  young.  Plut.  in  Demos/. 

Batyllus,  a celebrated  dancer  111  Donntian  s 
reign.  Juv.  6,  v 6>  . _ . , 

Baubo,  a woman  who  received  Ceres  when  she 
sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  and  gave 
her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst.  Ovid , Met.  5, 
fob.  7. 
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Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygia,  who,  with 
her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a small  cottage,  in 
a penurious  manner,  when  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
travelled  in  disguise  over  Asia.  The  gods  came  to 
the  cottage,  where  they  received  the  best  things  it 
afforded  ; and  Jupiter  was  so  pleased  with  their 
hospitality,  that  he  metamorphosed  their  dwelling 
into  a magnificent  temple,  of  which  Baucis  and  her 
husband  wej-e  made  priests.  After  they  had  lived 
happy  to  an  extreme  old  age,  they  died  both  at  the 
same  hour,  according  to  their  request  to  Jupiter, 
that  one  might  not  have  the  sorrow  of  following  the 
other  to  the  grave.  Their  bodies  were  changed  into 
trees  before  the  doors  of  the  temple.  Ovid.  Met.  8, 
v.  631,  &c. 

Bavius  and  Msevius,  two  stupid  and  male- 
volent poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  attacked 
the  superior  talents  of  the  contemporary  writers. 
Virg.  Eel.  3. 

Bauli,  a small  town  of  Latium  near  Baiae.  Ital. 
12,  v.  155. 

Bazaentes,  a friend  of  Bessus,  &c. 

Bazaria,  a country  of  Asia.  Curt.  8,  c.  1. 

Bebius,  a famous  informer  in  Vespasian’s  reign. 
Juv.  1,  v.  35.  Vid.  Baebius. 

Bebri&CUm,  now  Cancto,  a village  between 
Cremona  and  Verona,  where  Vitellius  overcame 
Otho.  Juv.  2,  v.  106. — Tacit.  3.  Hist.  1,  c.  15. 

Bebryce,  a daughter  of  Danaus,  who  is  said  to 
have  spared  her  husband.  Most  authors,  however, 
attribute  that  character  of  humanity  to  Hyperm- 
nestra.  Vid.  Danaides. 

Bebryces  and  Bebrycii,  a nation  of  Asia 
near  Pontus,  of  Thracian  origin,  and,  according  to 
Arrian,  descended  from  Bebryce.  They  were  expert 
in  the  battle  of  the  cestus.  The  Argonauts  touched 
on  their  coasts  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis.  Apol- 
lod.  1. — Strab.  7 & 12. 

Bebrycia,  an  ancient  name  of  Bithynia,  from 
Bebryce  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  Strab.  13. — 
Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  373. 

Belemma,  a town  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  21. 

Belenus,  a divinity  of  the  Gauls,  the  same  as 
the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Orus  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Belephantes,  a Chaldean,  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  told  Alexander  that  his 
entering  Babylon  would  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences to  him.  Diod.  17. 

Belesis,  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Arbaces 
governor  of  Media  that  he  should  reign  one  day  in 
the  place  of  Sardanapalus.  His  prophecy  was 
verified,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  new  king 
with  the  government  of  Babylon,  B.C.  826.  Diod.  2. 

Belg-se,  a warlike  people  of  ancient  Gaul,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Celtae  by  the  rivers  Matrona  and 
Sequana.  Their  country,  according  to  Strabo,  ex- 
tended from  the  Rhine  to  the  river  modernly  called 
the  Loire.  Cess,  de  Bell.  Gall.  1 & 2. 

Belg-Ica,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul  near 
the  Rhine. 

Belgium,  the  capital  of  Gallia  Belgica.  The 
word  is  often  used  to  express  the  whole  country. 
Cces.  Bell.  Gall.  5,  c.  24. 

Belgius,  a general  of  Gaul,  who  destroyed  an 
army  of  Macedonians.  Justin.  23,  c.  2. — Polyb.  2. 

Belldes,  a surname  given  to  the  daughters  of 
Belus.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  463. 

Belides,  a name  applied  to  Palamedes,  as  de- 
scended from  Belus.  Virg.  VEn.  'Z,  v.  82. 

Belisama,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Gauls,  signifying  queen  of  heaven.  Ctes.  Bell. 
Gall.  6. 


Belisarius.  a celebrated  general,  who,  in  a 
degenerate  and  an  effeminate  age,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian  emperor  of  Constantinople,  renewed  all 
the  glorious  victories,  battles,  and  triumphs  which 
had  rendered  the  first  Romans  so  distinguished  in 
the  time  of  their  republic.  He  died  after  a life  of 
military  glory,  and  the  trial  of  royal  ingratitude,  in 
the  565th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  story  of 
his  begging  charity,  with  date  obolum  Belisario,  is 
said  to  be  a fabrication  of  modem  times. 

Belistlda,  a woman  who  obtained  a prize  at 
Olympia.  Pans.  5,  c.  8. 

Belitee,  a nation  of  Asia.  Curt.  4,  c.  12. 

Bellerophon,  a son  of  Glaucus  king  of  Ephyre 
by  Eurymede,  was  at  first  called  Hipponous.  The 
murder  of  his  brother,  whom  some  call  Alcimenus 
or  Beller,  procured  him  the  name  of  Bellerophon,  or 
murderer  of  Beller.  After  this  murder,  Bellerophon 
fled  to  the  court  of  Proetus  king  of  Argos.  As  he 
was  of  a handsome  appearance,  the  king’s  wife, 
called  Antaea  or  Stenoboea,  fell  in  love  with  him ; 
and  as  he  slighted  her  passion,  she  accused  him 
before  her  husband  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue. 
Prcetus,  unwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality 
by  punishing  Bellerophon,  sent  him  away  to  his 
father-in-law  Jobates  king  of  Lycia,  and  gave  him 
a letter,  in  which  he  begged  the  king  to  punish  with 
death  a man  who  had  so  dishonourably  treated  his 
daughter.  From  that  circumstance,  all  letters  which 
are  of  an  unfavourable  tendency  to  tbe  bearer  have 
been  called  letters  of  Belleroplwn.  Jobates,  to 
satisfy  his  son-in-law,  sent  Bellerophon  to  conquer 
a horrible  monster  called  Chimaera,  in  which  dan- 
gerous expedition  he  hoped,  and  was  even  assured, 
he  must  perish.  Vid.  Chimaera.  But  the  providence 
of  Minerva  supported  him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  he  conquered  the  monster, 
and  returned  victorious.  After  this  Jobates  sent 
him  against  the  Solymi,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  de- 
stroyed ; but  he  obtained  another  victory,  and  con- 
quered afterwards  the  Amazons,  by  the  king’s  order. 
At  his  return  from  this  third  expedition,  he  was 
attacked  by  a party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates ; 
but  he  destroyed  all  his  assassins,  and  convinced  the 
king  that  innocence  is  always  protected  by  the  gods. 
Upon  this,  Jobates  no  longer  sought  to  destroy  his 
life  ; but  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
made  him  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Lycia,  as 
he  was  without  male  issue.  Some  authors  have  sup- 
ported that  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaves  upon  the 
horse  Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  sent  an  insect 
which  stung  the  horse,  and  threw  down  the  rider 
who  wandered  upon  the  earth  in  the  greatest  melan- 
choly and  dejection  till  the  day  of  his  death,  one 
generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  Bellerophon  had 
two  sons,  Isander,  who  was  killed  in  his  war  against 
the  Solymi,  and  Hippolochus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  after  his  death,  besides  one  daughter 
called  Hippodamia,  who  had  Sarpedon  by  Jupiter. 
The  wife  of  Bellerophon  is  called  Philonoe  by  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  Achemone  by  Homer.  Homer.  II.  6, 
v.  156,  &c. — Juv.  10. — Apollod.  2,  c.  3.  1.  3,  c.  1.— 
Hygin.  fab.  157  & 243.  P.  A.  2,  c.  18. — ■ Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  325. — Horat.  4,  od.  xi,  v.  26. — -Pans.  9. 
c.  31 

BellSrus  and  Beller,  a brother  of  Hipponous. 
Vid.  Bellerophon. 

Bellienus,  a Roman  whose  house  was  set  on 
flames  at  Caesar's  funeral.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  c.  36. 

Bellona,  the  goddessof  war,  daughterto  Phorcys 
and  Ceto,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Enyo,  and  often 
confounded  with  Minerva.  She  was  anciently  called 
Duelliona , and  was  the  sister  of  Mars,  or,  accord* 
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to  others,  his  daughter  or  his  wife.  She  pre- 
■d  the  chariot  of  Mars  when  he  was  going  to 
• and  she  appeared  in  battles  armed  with  a whip 
animate  the  combatants,  with  dishevelled  hair, 

■ a torch  in  her  hand.  The  Romans  paid  great 
.ration  to  her  ; but  she  was  held  in  the  greatest 
eration  by  the  Cappadocians,  and  chiefly  at 
nana,  where  she  had  about  3000  priests.  Her 
tple  at  Rome  was  near  the  Porta  Carmentahs. 
it  the  senators  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambas- 
ors,  and  to  generals  returned  from  war.  At  the 
e was  a small  column  called  the  column  0/  war, 
dnst  which  they  threw  a spear  whenever  war  was 
lared  against  an  enemy.  The  priests  of  this 
Idess  consecrated  themselves  by  great  incisions 
heir  body,  and  particularly  in  the  thigh,  of  which 
y received  the  blood  in  their  hands  to  offer  _as  a 
rifice  to  the  goddess.  In  their  wild  enthusiasm 
y often  predicted  bloodshed  and  wars,  the  defeat 
•nemies,  or  the  besieging  of  towns.  Juv.  4,  v 124. 
arro  de  L.  L.  5 .-Hesiod.  Theog.y.  270.- 
us.  4,  c.  30.— Virg.  sEn.  8,  v 703.— Stat.  Theb. 
v.  71S.  1.  7,  v.  73-  dial.  5.  v.  221. 

Bellonarii,  the  priests  of  Bellona. 

Bellovfici,  a people  of  Gaul  conquered  by 
Catsar.  They  inhabited  the  modern  Beauvais 
the  isle  of  France.  Cces.  Bell.  2,  c.  4. 
Bellovesus,  a king  of  the  Celts,  who,  in  the 
gn  of  Tarquin  Priscus,  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a 
ony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambigatus.  Liv.  5, 


^elon,  a general  of  Alexander’s.  Curt.  6,  c.  11. 
— _\  city  and  river  of  Hispania  Baetica.  Strab.  3, 
Belus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Babylon, 
out  1800  years  before  the  age  of  Semiramis,  was 
ide  a god  after  death,  and  worshipped  with  much 
•emony  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the 
;yptians.  The  temple  of  Belus  was  the  most 
cient  and  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was 
finally  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was  converted 
co  a temple.  It  had  lofty  towers,  and  it  was  en- 
•hedbyall  the  succeeding  monarchs  till  the  age 
Xerxes,  who,  after  his  unfortunate  expedition 
ainst  Greece,  plundered  and  demolished  it. 
nong  the  riches  it  contained,  were  many  statues 
massive  gold,  one  of  which  was  40  feet  high.  In 
! highest  of  the  towers  was  a magnificent  bed, 
lere  the  priests  daily  conducted  a woman,  who, 
they  said,  was  honoured  with  the  company  of 
e god.  'Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  10. — Herodot.  1,  c. 
X,  &c. — Strab.  16. — Arrian.  7. — Diod.  1,  &c. — 
king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Epaphus  and  Libya,  and 

ther  of  Agenor. Another,  son  of  Phoenix  the 

n of  Agenor,  who  reigned  in  Phoenicia. A river 

' Syria,  where  the  making  of  glass  was  first  in- 
:nted.  Plin.  5,  c.  19. 

Ben&CUS,  a lake  of  Italy,  now  Lago  di  Garda , 
jrr.  which  the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po.  V irg. 
2,  v.  160.  Ain.  10,  v.  205. 

Bendidium,  a temple  of  Diana  Bendis.  Liv. 

Bendis,  a name  of  Diana  among  the  Thracians 
id  their  northern  neighbours.  Strab.  9.  Her  fes- 
/als,  called  Bendidia,  were  introduced  irom  Thrace 
to  Athens. 

Beneventum,  a town  of  the  Hirpini,  built  by 
omedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  original  name 
as  Maleventum,  changed  into  the  more  auspicious 
Vrd  of  Beneventum , when  the  Romans  had  a 
looy  there.  It  abounds  in  remains  of  ancient 
uloture  above  any  other  town  in  Italy.  Plin.  3, 
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Bentliesicyme,  a daughter  of  Neptune  th* 
nurse  of  Eumolpus  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. 

Bepolitanus,  a youth  whose  life  was  saved 
by  the  delay  of  the  executioner,  who  wished  not  to 
stain  the  youth’s  fine  clothes  with  blood.  Pint,  de 
Virt.  Mul.  . 

Berbicee,  a nation  who  destroyed  their  relations 
when  arrived  at  a certain  age.  Ailran.  P.  H.  4, 

C.  I • 

Bersea,  a town  of  Syria,  90  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  100  from  the  Euphrates,  now  called  Aleppo. 

Berecynthia,  a surname  of  Cybele,  from 
mount  Berecynthus  in  Phrygia,  where  she  was  par- 
ticularly worshipped.  She  has  been  celebrated  in  a 
poem  by  Catullus.  Diod.  5. — Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  782. 
— Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  82. 

Berenice  and  Beronice,  a woman  famous 
for  her  beauty,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  by 
Lagus.  Ailian.  V.  H . 14,  c.  43. — Theocnt.  Paus. 

i,c.  7. A daughter  of  Philadelphus,  who  married 

Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  after  he  had  divorced 
Laodice  his  former  wife.  After  the  death  of  Phila- 
delphus,  Laodice  was  recalled,  and  mindful  of  the 
treatment  which  she  had  received,  she  poisoned  her 
husband,  placed  her  son  on  the  vacant  throne,  and 
murdered  Berenice  and  her  child  at  Antioch,  where 

she  had  fled,  B.C.  248. A daughter  of  Ptolemy 

Auletes,  who  usurped  her  father’s  throne  for  some 
time,  strangled  her  husband  Seleucus,  and  married 
Archelaus,  a priest  of  Bellona.  Her  father  regained 

his  power,  and  put  her  to  death  B.C.  55. "lhe 

wife  of  Mithridates,  who,  when  conquered  by  L11- 
cullus,  ordered  all  his  wives  to  destroy  themselves, 
for  fear  the  conqueror  should  offer  violence  to  them. 
She  accordingly  drank  poison,  but  this  not  operating 

soon  enough,  she  was  strangled  by  a eunuch. 

The  mother  of  Agrippa,  who  shines  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  as  daughter-in-law  of  Herod  the  Great. 

A daughter  of  Agrippa,  who  married  her'Uncle 

Herod,  and  afterwards  Polemon  king  of  Cilicia. 
She  was  accused  by  Juvenal  of  committing  incest 
with  her  brother  Agrippa.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
passionately  loved  by  Titus,  who  would  have  made 

her  empress  but  for  fear  of  the  people. -A  wife  of 

king  Attalus.—  Another,  daughter  of  Philadelphus 
ana  Arsinoe,  who  married  her  own  brother  Ever- 

tetes,  whom  she  loved  with  much  tenderness.  When 
e went  on  a dangerous  expedition,  she  vowed  all 
the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  goddess  Venus,  if  he 
returned.  Some  time  after  his  victorious  return,  the 
locks  which  were  in  the  temple  of  V enus  disappeared ; 
and  Conon,  an  astronomer,  to  make  his  court  to  the 
queen,  publicly  reported  that  Jupiter  had  carried 
them  away,  and  had  made  them  a constellation. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  her  son,  B.C.  221.  Catull. 

67. — Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  24. — Justin.  26,  c.  3. 

This  name  is  common  to  many  of  the  queens  and 

princesses  in  the  Ptolemean  family  in  Egypt. A 

city  of  Libya.  Strab.— Mela,  3,  c.  8. Two  towns 

of  Arabia.  Strab.  16. One  in  Egypt  on  the  Red 

sea,  where  the  ships  from  India  generally  landed 

their  cargoes.  Plin.  6,  c.  23. Another  near  the 

Syrtes,  &c.  Id.  17. 

Berenlcis,  a part  of  Africa  near  the  town  of 
Berenice.  Lucan.  9,  v.  523. 

Bergion  and  Albion,  two  giants,  sons  of 
Neptune,  who  opposed  Hercules  as  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  killed  with  stones 
from  heaven.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Bergist&ni,  a people  of  Spain,  at  the  cast  of 
the  Iberus.  Liv.  34,  c.  16. 

Boris  and  Baris,  a river  of  Cappadocia. A 

mountain  of  Armenia. 
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Bermius  a mountain  of  Macedonia.  Herodot. 
8,  c.  138. 

Beroe,  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse  to 
Semele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she  per- 
suaded Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours  to  Jupiter, 
if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty  of  a god. 

Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  278. The  wife  of  Doryclus, 

whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  at  the  instigation 
of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the  Trojan  women  to 
burn  the  fleet  of  /Eneas  in  Sicily.  Virg.  VEn.  5, 

v.  620. One  of  the  Oceanides,  attendant  upon 

' Cyrene.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  341. 

Beroea,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Cic.  Pis.  36. 

Beronice.  Vid.  Berenice. 

Berosus,  a native  of  Babylon,  priest  to  Belus. 
He  passed  into  Greece,  and  remained  a long  time 
at  Athens.  He  composed  a history  of  Chaldaea, 
and  signalized  himself  by  his  astronomical  pre- 
dictions, and  was  rewarded  for  his  learning  with  a 
statue  in  the  gymnasium  at  Athens.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known,  though  some 
fix  it  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  or  268  years  B.C. 
Some  fragments  of  his  Chaldsean  history  are  pre- 
served by  Josephus,  contra  Appion.  in  Antiq. 
Jud.  105.  The  book  that  is  now  extant  under  his 
name,  and  speaks  of  kings  that  never  existed,  is  a 
supposititious  fabrication. 

Berrhcea,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Thucyd.  1, 
c.  61. 

Berytus,  now  Berut,  an  ancient  town  of 
Phoenicia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
famous  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the  study  of  law. 
Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Besa,  a fountain  in  Thessaly.  Strab.  8. 

Besidlse,  a town  of  the  Brutii.  Liv.  30,  c.  19. 

Besippo,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  where 
Mela  was  born.  Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Bessi,  a people  of  Thrace,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Strymon,  who  lived  upon  rapine.  Ovid.  Trist. 
4,  el.  1,  v.  67. — Herodot.  7,  c.  in. 

Bessus,  a governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius  his  sovereign 
and  put  him  to  death.  After  this  murder,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  some  time  after 
brought  before  Alexander,  who  gave  him  to  Oxatres 
the  brother  of  Darius.  The  prince  ordered  his 
hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be 
exposed  on  a cross,  and  shot  at  by  the  soldiers. 

Justin.  12,  c.  5. — Curt.  6 & 7. A parricide 

who  discovered  the  murder  he  had  committed, 
upon  observing  a nest  of  swallows,  which,  as  he 
observed,  reproached  him  with  his  crime.  Plut. 

L.  Bestia,  a seditious  Roman,  who  conspired 
with  Catiline  against  his  country.  Cic.  2,  in  Phil. 

Betis,  a river  in  Spain,  Vid.  Baetis. A 

governor  of  Gaza,  who  bravely  defended  himself 
against  Alexander,  for  which  he  was  treated  with 
cruelty  by  the  conqueror. 

Beturia,  a country  in  Spain. 

Bia,  a daughter  of  Pallas  by  Styx.  Apollod.  1, 
c.  2.  _ 

Bianor,  a son  ot  Tiberius  and  Manto  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  received  the  surname  of 
Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Etruria.  He  built  a town 
which  he  called  Mantua,  after  his  mother’s  name. 
His  tomb  was  seen  in  the  age  of  Virgil  on  the 
road  between  Mantua  and  Andes.  Virg.  Eel.  9, 

v 60. A Trojan  chief  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

Homer.  II.  11,  v.  92. A centaur  killed  by 

Theseus.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  342. 

Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  was  king 
of  Argos,  and  brother  to  the  famous  soothsayer  Me- 
Inmpus.  He  fell  In  love  with  Perona,  daughter  of 


Neleus  king  of  Pylos ; but  the  father  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  before  he  received  the  oxen 
of  Iphiclus.  Melampus,  at  his  brother's  request, 
went  to  seize  the  oxen,  and  was  caught  in  the  act. 
He,  however,  in  one  year  after  received  his  liberty 
from  Iphiclus  who  presented  him  with  his  oxen  as 
a reward  for  his  great  services.  Bias  received  the 
oxen  from  his  brother,  and  obliged  Neleus  to  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Homer.  Od.  11.— 

Pans.  2,  c.  6 & 18.  1.  4,  c.  34. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

A Grecian  prince,  who  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  11.  4,  v.  13  & 20. — —A  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Pans.  4,  c.  34. One  of  the  seven  wise 

men  of  Greece,  son  of  Teutamidas,  bom  at  Priene, 
which  he  long  saved  from  ruin.  He  flourished 
B.C.  566,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  grandson, 
who  begged  a favoui  of  him  for  one  of  his  friends. 
— Diog.  1. — Plut.  inSymp. — Val.  Max.  7,  c.  2. — 
Pans.  10,  c.  24. 

Bibaculus  M.  Furius,  a Latin  poet  in  the 
age  of  Cicero.  He  composed  annals  in  iambic 
verses,  and  wrote  epigrams  full  of  wit  and  humour, 
and  other  poems  now  lost.  Horat.  2,  sat.  5,  v.  41. 
— Quintil.  10.- A pretor,  &c.  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. 

Biblia  and  Billia,  a Roman  lady  famous  for 
her  chastity.  She  married  Duillius. 

Biblis,  a woman  who  became  enamoured  of 
her  brother  Caunus,  and  was  changed  into  a 
fountain  near  Miletus.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  662. 

Biblina,  a country  of  Thrace. 

Biblus,  a city  of  Phoenicia.  Curt.  4. 

Bibracte,  a large  town  of  the  /Edui  in  Gaul, 
where  Caesar  often  wintered.  Cas.  Bell.  G.  7, 
c.  55,  &c. 

BibiLlus,  a son  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  by 
Portia,  Cato’s  daughter.  He  was  Caesar’s  colleague 
in  the  consulship,  but  of  no  consequence  in  the 
state,  according  to  this  distich  mentioned  by 
Sueton.  in  Jul.  c.  20 : 

Non  Bibulo  quicquam  nuper,  sed  Ccesare factum 
est ; 

Nam  Bibulo  fieri  consule  nil  memini. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name. 

1 sat.  10,  v.  86. 

Bices,  a marsh  near  the  Palus  Moeotis.  Place. 

6,  v.  68. 

Bicon,  a Greek  who  assassinated  Athenodorus, 
because  he  made  himself  master  of  a colony  which 
Alexander  had  left  at  Bactra.  Curl.  9,  c.  7. 

Bicormg'er,  a surname  of  Bacchus. 

Bicornis,  the  name  of  Alexander  among  the 
Arabians. 

Biformls  ( two  forms),  a surname  of  Bacchus 
and  of  Janus.  Bacchus  received  it  because  he 
changed  himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly  from  the 
persecution  of  Juno;  or  perhaps  because  he  was 
represented  sometimes  as  a young,  and  sometimes 
as  an  old,  man. 

Bifrons,  a surname  of  Janus,  because  he  was 
represented  with  two  faces  among  the  Romans, 
as  acquainted  with  the  past  and  future.  Virg.  /En. 

7,  v.  180. 

Bilbllis,  a town  of  Celtiberia,  where  Martial 

was  born.  Mart,  i,  ep.  50. A river  of  Spain. 

Justin.  44,  c.  3.  ... 

Bimater,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  which  signi- 
fies that  he  had  two  mothers,  because,  when  h« 
was  taken  from  his  mother’s  womb,  he  was  placed 
in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
v.  12. 

Bill  glum,  a town  of  Germany.  Tacit.  Hist 

4,  C.  70. 
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Bion,  a philosopher  and  sophist  of  Eorysthenes 
• Scythia,  who  rendered  himself  famous  for  his 
owledge  of  poetry,  music,  and  philosophy.  He 
ide  everybody  the  object  of  his  satire,  and 
idered  his  compositions  distinguished  for  clear- 
>s  of  expression,  for  facetiousness,  wit,  and 
asantry.  He  died  241  B.C.  Diog.  in  Vita. — — 
Greek  poet  of  Smyrna,  who  wrote  pastorals  in 
elegant  style.  Moschus,  his  friend  and  disciple, 

■ ntions  in  an  elegiac  poem  that  he  died  by  poison, 
out  300  years  B.C.  His  Idyllia  are  written  with 
gance  and  simplicity,  purity  and  ease,  and  they 
ound  with  correct  images,  such  as  the  view  of 
: country  may  inspire.  There  are  many  good 
.tions  of  this  poet’s  works,  generally  printed  with 
>se  of  Moschus,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of 

:skin,  8vo,  Oxon.  1748. A soldier  in  Alex- 

der’s  army,  &c.  Curt.  4,  c.  13. A native  of 

oponris,  in  the  age  of  Pherecydes. A native 

Abdera,  disciple  to  Democritus.  He  first  found 
t that  there  were  certain  parts  of  the  earth  where 
ore  were  six  months  of  perpetual  light  and  dark- 

ss  alternately. A man  of  Soli,  who  composed  a 

story  of  Ethiopia. Another  of  Syracuse,  who 

•ote  nine  books  on  rhetoric,  which  he  called  by 
e names  of  the  muses,  and  hence  Bionei  ser- 
ones  mentioned  by  Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  60. — 
iog-  4- 

Birrhus.  Vid.  Ccelius. 

Bisaltae,  a people  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to 
ne,  of  Thrace  or  Macedonia.  Their  country  is 
lied  Bisaltia.  Liv.  45,  c.  29. — Plitt.  4,  c.  10. 
Bisaltes,  a man  of  Abydos,  &c.  Herodot.  6, 
26. 

Bisaltes,  a patronymic  of  Theophane,  by 
10m  Neptune,  under  the  form  of  a ram,  had 
2 golden  ram.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  117. — Hygin.fab. 


Bit'Q.rlg’es,  a people  of  Gaul,  divided  from  the 
TEdui  by  the  Ligeris.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  21. 

Bituricum,  a town  of  Gaul, ' formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Belgae.  Strab.  4. 

Bizia,  a citadel  near  Rhodope  belonging  to  the 
kings  of  Thrace.  Tereus  was  born  there. 

Blaena,  a fruitful  country  of  Pontus,  where  the 
general  of  Mithridates  Eupator  destroyed  the 
forces  of  Nicomedes  the  Bithynian.  Strab.  12. 

Blsesii,  two  Romans  who  killed  themselves 
because  Tiberius  deprived  them  of  the  priesthood. 
Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  40. 

Jun.  Blaesus,  a governor  of  Gaul.  Tacit. 

Blandenona,  a place  near  Placentia.  Civ.  2, 
ep.  15,  ad  Quin. 

Blandilsia,  a fountain  on  the  borders  of  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  near  Mandela,  Horace’s 
country  seat.  Horat.  3,  od.  13. 

Blastophcenices,  a people  of  Lusitania. 
Appian. 

Blemmyes,  a people  of  Africa,  who,  as  is 
fabulously  reported,  had  no  heads,  but  had  the 
eyes  and  mouth  placed  in  the  breast.  Mela,  1, 
c.  4. 

Blenlna,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Baits.  8,  c.  27. 

Blitius  Catulinus,  was  banished  into  the 
jEgean  sea,  after  Piso’s  conspiracy,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  15,  c.  71. 

Blueium,  a castle  where  king  Dejotarus  kept 
his  treasures  in  Bithynia.  Strab.  12. 

Boadicea.  Vid.  Boudicea. 

Bose  and  Boea,  a town  of  Laconia.  Baits.  3, 
c.  21. 

Boagrius,  a river  of  Locris.  Strab.  9. 

Bocalias,  a river  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 

Boccar,  a king  of  Mauritania.  Juv.  4,  v.  90, 
applies  the  word  in  a general  sense  to  any  native  of 
Africa. 


Bisanthe,  a town  on  the  Hellespont.  Herodot. 
£-137‘ 

Biston,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built  Bis- 
•ta  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thracians  are  often 
iled  Bistones.  Herodot.  7,  c.  no. — Plitt.  4,  c.  14. 
Lucan.  7,  v.  569. 

Bistonis,  a lake  of  Thrace  near  Abdera. 
erodot.  7,  c.  109. 

Bithus.  Vid.  Bacchius. 

Bi.th.yse,  a certain  race  of  women  of  Scythia, 
ose  eyes,  as  Pliny  reports,  1.  7,  c.  2,  killed  those 
10  gazed  upon  them  for  some  time. 

Bithynia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  formerly 
lied  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded  by  the  Euxine 
the  north,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia  and 
ysia,  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis,  and  the  east 
Paphlagonia.  The  country  was  first  invaded 
the  Thracians,  under  Bithynus  the  son  of 
piter,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Bithynia.  It 
is  once  a powerful  kingdom.  Strab.  12.— 
erodot.  7,  c.  75/ — Mela,  1 & 2.  According  to 
i«j.  8,  c.  9,  the  inhabitants  were  descended  from 
antmea  m Peloponnesus. 

Bitias,  a Irojan,  son  of  Alcanor  and  Hiera, 
aught  up  in  a wood  sacred  to  Jupiter.  He  fol- 
ved  the  fortune  of  .Eneas,  and,  with  his  brother, 
is  killed  by  the  Rutuli  in  Italy.  Virg.  AEn. 

V‘  ^C' ^n5r.°^  Dkl°’s  lovers,  present 

ten  /Eneas  and  the  Trojans  were  introduced  to 
: queen.  Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  742. 

Biton.  Via.  Cleobis. 

Bitultus,  a king  of  the  Allobroges,  conquered 
a small  number  of  Romans,  &c. — Vat.  Mujc. 
c.  6.  —Flor.  3,  c.  a. 

Bituntum,  a town  of  Spain.  Mart , 4,  «p,  55, 


Bocch5ris,  a wise  king  and  legislator  of 
Egypt.  Diod.  1. 

Bocchus,  a king  of  Gastulia,  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  who  perfidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to 
Sylla  the  lieutenant  of  Marius.  Sallust.  Jug. — 
Paterc.  2,  c.  12. 

Boduag-natus,  a leader  of  the  Nervii,  when 
Caesar  made  war  against  them.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  2, 
v.  23. 

Boduni,  a people  of  Britain  who  surrendered 
to  Claudius.  Dio.  Cass.  60. 

Boea.  Vid.  Bom. 

Beebe,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Ovid.  Met.  7, 
fed’.  5- — 77A  lake  of  Crete.  Strab.  9. 

Bcebeis,  a lake  of  Thessaly,  near  mount  Ossa. 
Lucan.  7,  v.  176. 

Boebia  lex  was  enacted  to  elect  four  pretors 

every  year. Another  to  insure  proprietors  in  the 

possession  of  their  lands. Another,  A.U.C.  571, 

against  using  bribes  at  elections. 

Boedromia,  an  Athenian  festival  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  the  assistance  which  the  people 
of  Athens  received  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  from 
Ion  son  of  Xuthus,  when  their  country  was  invaded 
by  Eumolpus  son  of  Neptune.  The  word  is  de- 
rived ct7ro  too  Pot\bpoftcm,  coming  to  help.  Plutarch 
in.  i lies,  mentions  it  as  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  which  Theseus  obtained  over  the  Amazons, 
in  a month  called  at  Athens  Boedromion. 

Bceotarchee,  the  chief  magistrates  in  Bocotia. 
Liv.  42,  c.  43. 

Boeotia,  a country  of  Greece,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Pho  is,  south  by  Attica,  east  by  Eubcca, 
and  west  by  the  bay  of  Corinth.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessively called  Aonin,  Meiapia,  Hyantis,  Ogygia, 
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and  Cadmeis,  and  now  forms  a part  of  Livadia.  It 
was  called  Bceotia,  from  Boeotus  son  of  I tonus  ; or, 
according  to  others,  a bove,  from  a cow,  by  which 
Cadmus  was  led  into  the  country  where  he  built 
Thebes.  The  inhabitants  were  reckoned  rude  and 
illiterate,  fonder  of  bodily  strength  than  of  mental 
excellence  ; yet  their  country  produced  many  illus- 
trious men,  such  as  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Plutarch,  &c. 
The  mountains  of  Boeotia,  particularly  Helicon, 
were  frequented  by  the  Muses,  to  whom  also  many 
of  their  fountains  and  rivers  were  consecrated. 
Hcrodot.  2,  c.  49.  1.  5,  c.  57. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  10. 
— Pans.  9,  c.  1,  &c. — C.  Nep.  7,  c.  xi . — Strab.  9. — • 
Justin.  3,  c.  6.  1.  8,  c.  4. — Horat.  2,  ep.  x,  v.  244. 
— Diod.  19. — Liv.  27,  c.  30,  &c. 

Boeotus,  a son  of  Itonus  by  Menalippa.  Pans. 


9,  c.  1. 

Bceorobistas,  a man  who  made  himself  abso- 
lute among  the  Getae,  by  the  strictness  of  his 
discipline.  Strab.  7. 

Boethius,  a celebrated  Roman,  banished  and 
afterwards  punished  with  death,  on  a suspicion  of  a 
conspiracy,  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
A.D.  525.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  poetical  treatise  De  cotisola- 
tione  philosophies,  in  five  books.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Hagenau,  4to,  1491,  or  that 
of  L.  Bat.  1671,  with  the  not  is  variorum. 

Boetus,  a foolish  poet  of  Tarsus,  who  wrote  a 

poem  on  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Strab.  14. A 

river  of  Spain,  more  properly  called  Baetis.  Vid. 
Baetis. 

Boeus,  one  of  the  Heraclidae. 

Bogies  and  Boes,  a Persian  who  destroyed 
himself  and  family  when  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians. Herodot.  7,  c.  107. — Pans.  8,  c.  8. 

Bognd,  a king  of  Mauritania  in  the  interest  of 
Caesar.  Ciesar.  Alex.  59. 

Bogus,  a king  of  the  Maurusii,  present  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  Strab.  8. 

Boii,  a people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  migrated  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  north  ofltaly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  28.  1.  7,  c.  17. — Sil.  4, 
v.  158. 

Bojocalus,  a general  of  the  Germans  in  the 
age  of  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.  Anti.  13,  c.  55. 

Bola,  a town  of  the  ALqui  in  Italy.  Virg.  AEn. 


6, 


v.  775. 

Bolanus.  Vid.  Bollanus. 
Bolbe,  a marsh  near  Mygdonia. 


Thucyd.  1, 


Bolbitlnum,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
with  a town  of  the  same  name.  Naucrautis  was 
built  near  it.  Herodot.  1,  c.  17. 

BolgiuS,  a general  of  Gaul,  in  an  expedition 
against  Ptolemy  king  of  Macedonia.  Pans.  10, 


Bolina,  a virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected  the 
addresses  of  Apollo,  and  threw  herself  into  the  sea 
to  avoid  his  importunities.  The  god  made  her 
immortal.  There  is  a city  which  bears  her  name 
in  Achaia.  Pans.  7,  c.  23. 

Bolinaeus,  a river  near  Bolina.  Pans.  7, 
c.  23, 

Bolissus,  a town  and  island  near  Chios. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  24. 

Bollanus,  a man  whom  Horace  represents, 
x sat.  9,  v.  xx,  as  of  the  most  irascible  temper  and 
the  most  inimical  to  loquacity _ 

Bolus,  a king  of  the  Cimbn,  who  killed  a 
Roman  ambassador.  Liv.  ep.  67. 

Bomienses,  a people  noar  Aitolia.  1 hucyd. 
j,  c.  96. 


Bomilcar,  a Carthaginian  general,  son  of 
Amilcar.  He  was  suspected  of  a conspiracy  with 
Agathocles,  and  hung  in  the  forum,  where  he  had 
received  all  his  dignity.  Diod.  26. — Justin.  22, 

c.  7. An  African,  for  some  time  the  instrument 

of  all  Jugurtha’s  cruelties.  He  conspired  against 
Jugurtha,  who  put  him  to  death.  Sallust.  Jug. 

Bomonlcae,  youths  that  were  whipped  at  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia  during  the  festivals  of  the 
goddess.  He  who  bore  the  lash  of  the  whip  with 
the  greatest  patience,  and  without  uttering  a groan, 
was  declared  victorious,  and  received  an  honourable 
prize.  Pans.  3,  c.  16. — Pint,  in  Lyc. 

Bona  Dea,  a name  given  to  Ops,  Vesta,  Cy. 
bele,  and  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks  ; and  by  the  Latins, 
to  Fauna,  or  Fatua.  This  goddess  was  so  chaste 
that  no  man  but  her  husband  saw  her  after  her 
marriage  ; from  which  reason,  her  festivals  were 
celebrated  only  in  the  night  by  the  Roman  matrons 
in  the  houses  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  state,  and 
all  the  statues  of  the  men  were  carefully  covered 
with  a veil  where  the  ceremonies  were  observed. 
In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  however,  the 
sanctity  of  these  mysteries  was  profaned  by  the 
introduction  of  lasciviousness  and  debauchery. 
Juv.  6,  v.  313. — Propert.  4,  el.  10,  v.  23. — Ovid, 
de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  637. 

Bondnia,  called  also  Felsina,  a town  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  or  Rheno,  which  falls  into 
the  Po.  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  1. — I tad.  3,  v.  599. 

Bortosius,  an  officer  of  Probus,  who  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  in  Gaul. 

Bonus  Eventus,  a Roman  deity,  whose 
worship  was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.  He 
was  represented  holding  a cup  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left,  ears  of  com.  Varro  de  R.  R.  x. — 
Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Boosura  ( bovis  cauda),  a town  of  Cyprus, 
where  Venus  had  an  ancient  temple.  Strab. 

Bootes,  a northern  constellation  near  the  Ursa 
Major,  also  called  Bubulcus  and  Arctophylax. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus  the  father  of  Erigone, 
who  was  killed  by  shepherds  for  inebriating  them. 
Others  maintain  that  it  is  Areas,  whom  Jupitet 
placed  in  heaven.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  405. — Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  2,  c.  42. 

Bootus  and  Boeotus,  a son  of  Neptune  and 
Menalippe,  exposed  by  his  mother,  but  preserved 
by  shepherds.  Hygin.Jab.  186. 

Borea,  a town  taken  by  Sextus  Pompey.  Cic. 
16,  ad.  Att.  ep.  4. 

Bore&des,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the  priest- 
hood in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans.  Diod. 
1 & 2. 

Boreas,  the  name  of  the  north  wind  blowing 
from  the  Hyperborean  mountains.  According  to 
the  poets,  he  was  son  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora,  but 
others  make  him  son  of  the  Strymon.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  Hyacinthus  [ Vid.  Hyacinthus], 
and  carried  away  Orithyia,  who  refused  to  receive 
his  addresses,  and  by  her  he  had  Zetes  and  Calais, 
Cleopatra  and  Chione.  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
deity,  and  represented  with  wings  and  white  hair. 
The  Athenians  dedicated  altars  to  him,  and  to  the 
winds,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Europe.  Boreas 
changed  himself  into  a horse,  to  unite  himself  with 
the  mares  of  Dardanus,  by  which  he  had  12 
mares  so  swift,  that  they  ran  or  rather  flew  over  the 
sea,  without  scarce  wetting  their  feet.  H outer.  11. 
20,  v.  222. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  379. — Apollod.  3, 
c.  15. — Herodot,  7,  c.  189. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  700. 

Boreasmi,  a festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
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Boreas,  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed,  was 
related  to  them  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Orithyia  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings.  They 
attributed  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  s fleet  to  the 
.respect  which  he  paid  to  his  wife's  native  country. 
There  were  also  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  in  Ar- 
cadia, in  honour  of  Boreas.  Pans.  Attic. 

A read. 

Boreus,  a Persian,  &c.  Polycen.  7,  c.  40 
Borges,  a Persian  who  burnt  himself  rather 
than  submit  to  the  enemy,  &c.  Polycen.  7,  c.  24. 
Bornos,  a place  of  Thrace.  C.  Hep.  in  Alcib. 

Borsippa,  a town  of  Babylonia,  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  Diana.  The  inhabitants  ate  bats. 
Strab.  16. 

Borus,  a son  of  Perieres,  who  married  Polydora 
the  daughter  of  Peleus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  13. — Homer. 
11.  16,  v.  177. 

Borysth.8n.es,  a large  river  of  Scythia,  falling 
into  the  Eu.xine  sea,  now  called  the  Dnieper,  and 
inferior  to  no  other  European  river  but  the  Danube, 
according  to  Herodotus,  4,  c.  45,  &c.— ' There 
was  a city  of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  the 
river,  built  by  a colony  of  Milesians,  655  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  also  called  Olba 

Salvia.  Mela,  2,  c.  1 & 7. A horse  with  which 

the  emperor  Adrian  used  to  hunt.  At  his  death  he 
was  honoured  with  a monument.  Diod. 

Bosphorus  and  Bosporus,  two  narrow 
straits,  situate  at  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
One  was  called  Cimmerian,  and  joined  the  Palus 
Mceotis  to  the  Euxine,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  straits  of  Caffa ; and  the  other,  which  was 
called  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  by  the  moderns 
the  straits  of  Constantinople,  made  a communica- 
tion between  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Propontis.  It 
is  16  miles  long,  and  one  and  a half  broad,  and 
where  narrowest  500  paces  or  four  stadia,  according 
to  Herodotus.  The  word  is  derived  from  Boor  7ropor, 
bovis  meatus,  because,  on  account  of  its  narrowness, 
an  ox  could  easily  cross  it.  Cocks  were  heard  to 
crow,  and  dogs  to  bark,  from  the  opposite  banks, 
and  in  a calm  day  persons  could  talk  one  to  the 
other.  Plin.  4,  c.  12.  1.  6,  c.  1. — Ovid.  Trist.  3, 
el.  4,  v.  49. — Mela,  1,  c.  1. — Strab.  12. — Herodot.  4, 
c.  85. 

Boter,  a freedman  of  Claudius.  Suet.  Claud. 
Bottia,  a colony  of  Macedonians  in  Thrace. 
The  people  were  called  Botticei.  Plin.  4,  c.  1. — 
Herodot.  7,  c.  185,  &c. — Thucyd.  2,  c.  99. 

Bottieeis,  a country  at  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  bay  of  Therma.  Herodot.  7,  c.  123,  &c. 

Boudicea,  a queen  in  Britain,  who  rebelled 
upon  being  insulted  by  the  Romans.  She  poisoned 
herself  when  conquered,  A.D.  61.  Tacit.  Atm.  14, 

ouianum,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Samnites, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  not  far  from  Beneven- 
tum.  Liv.  9,  c.  28. 

Bovillae,  a town  of  Latium  near  Rome.  Ovid. 

3>  v-  607. Another  in  Campania. 

. Brachmanes,  Indian  philosophers,  who  de- 
rive their  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the  three 
beings  whom  God,  according  to  their  theology, 
created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  formed  the 
world.  They  devoted  themselves  totally  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  were  accustomed  from 
their  youth  to  endure  labours,  and  to  live  with 
frugality  and  abstinence.  They  never  ate  flesh, 
and  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine,  and  all  carnal 
enjoyments.  After  they  had  spent  37  years  in  the 
greatest  trials,  they  were  permitted  to  marry  and 


indulge  themselves  in  a more  free  and  unbounded 
manner.  According  to  modern  authors,  Brahma  is 
the  parent  of  all  mankind,  and  he  produced  as 
many  worlds  as  there  are  parts  in  the  body,  which 
they  reckoned  14.  They  believed  that  there  were 
seven  seas,  of  water,  milk,  curds,  butter,  salt,  sugar, 
and  wine,  each  blessed  with  its  particular  paradise. 
Strab.  15. — Diod.  17. 

Breesia,  a daughter  of  Cinyras  and  Metharme. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

Branci&des,  a surname  of  Apollo. 

Branehldce,  a people  of  Asia,  near  the  river 
Oxus,  put  to  the  sword  by  Alexander.  They  were 
originally  of  Miletus,  near  the  temple  of  Branchus, 
but  had  been  removed  from  thence  by  Xerxes. 

Strab.  ix. — Curt.  7,  c.  5. The  priests  of  Apollo 

Didymaeus,  who  gave  oracles  in  Caria.  Plin.  5, 
c.  29. 

Branchy  Hides,  a chief  of  the  Boeotians. 
Pans.  9,  c.  13. 

Branchus,  a youth  of  Miletus,  son  of  Smicrus, 
beloved  by  Apollo,  who  gave  him  the  power  of 
prophecy.  He  gave  oracles  at  Didyme,  which 
became  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian  oracles 
except  Delphi,  and  which  exchanged  the  name  of 
Didymean  for  that  of  Branchidse.  The  temple, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  set  on  fire  by  Xerxes,  who 
took  possession  of  the  riches  it  contained,  and 
transported  the  people  into  Sogdiana,  where  they 
built  a city,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by 
Alexander.  Strab.  15. — Stat.  T/ieb.  3,  v.  479. 
Lucian,  de  Domo. 

Braslse,  a town  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  24. 

Brasldas,  a famous  general  of  Lacedaemon, 
son  of  Tellus,  who,  after  many  great  victories  over 
Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  died  of  a wound 
at  Amphipolis,  which  Cleon  the  Athenian  had  be- 
sieged, B.C.  422.  A superb  monument  was  raised 
to  his  memory.  Paus.  3,  c.  24. — Thucyd.  4 & 5. 
— Diod.  3. A man  of  Cos.  T heocrit.  Id.  7. 

Brasideia,  festivals  at  Lacedaemon,  in  honour 
of  Brasidas.  None  but  freemen  born  Spartans 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  lists,  and  such  as  were 
absent  were  fined. 

Brasxlas,  a man  of  Cos.  Theocr.  7. 

Braure,  a woman  who  assisted  in  the  murder 
of  Pittacus  king  of  the  Edoni.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  107. 

Brauron,  a town  of  Attica,  where  Diana  had 
a temple.  The  goddess  had  three  festivals  called 
Brauronia,  celebrated  once  every  fifth  year  by  10 
men,  who  were  called  leponoioi.  They  sacrificed  a 
goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it  was  usual  to  sing  one  of 
the  books  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  The  most  remarkable 
that  attended  were  young  virgins  in  yellow  gowns, 
consecrated  to  Diana.  They  were  about  10  years 
of  age,  and  not  under  five,  and  therefore  their  con- 
secration was  called  beKareveiv,  from  Sena,  decern  ; 
and  sometimes  afiKrtueiv,  as  the  virgins  themselves 
bore  the  name  of  ap(ero<,  bears,  from  this  circum- 
stance. There  was  a bear  in  one  of  the  villages  of 
Attica  so  tame,  that  he  ate  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  played  harmlessly  with  them.  This  familiarity 
lasted  long,  till  a young  virgin  treated  the  animal 
too  roughly,  and  was  killed  by  it.  The  virgin’s 
brother  killed  the  bear,  and  the  country  was  soon 
after  visited  by  a pestilence.  The  oracle  was  con- 
sulted, and  the  plague  removed  by  consecrating 
virgins  to  the  service  of  Diana.  This  was  so  faith- 
fully observed,  that  no  woman  in  Athens  was  evef 
married  before  a previous  consecration  to  the 
oddess.  The  statue  of  Diana  of  Tauris,  which 
ad  been  brought  into  Greece  by  Iphigenia,  was 
preserved  in  the  town  of  Brauron.  Xerxes  carried 
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it  away  when  he  invaded  Greece.  Pans.  8,  c.  46. 
— Strab.  9. 

Brenni  and  Breuni,  a people  o'  Noricum. 
Norat.  4,  od.  14. 

Brennus,  a general  of  the  Galli  Senones,  who 
invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  river 
Allia,  and  entered  their  city  without  opposition. 
The  Romans  fled  into  the  capitol,  and  left  the 
whole  city  in  the  possession  of  the  enemies.  The 
Gauls  climbed  the  Tarpeian  rock  in  the  night,  and 
the  capitol  would  have  been  taken  had  not  the 
Romans  been  awakened  by  the  noise  of  geese  which 
were  before  the  doors,  and  immediately  repelled 
the  enemy.  Camillus,  who  was  in  banishment, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  and  so  totally 
defeated  the  Gauls,  that  not  one  remained  to  carry 
the  news  of  their  destruction.  Liv.  5,  c.  36,  &c. — 

Pint,  in  Camill. Another  Gaul,  who  made  an 

irruption  into  Greece  with  150,000  men  and  15,000 
horse,  and  endeavoured  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  was  destroyed,  with  all  his 
troops,  by  the  god,  or  more  properly,  he  killed  him- 
self in  a fit  of  intoxication,  B.C.  278,  after  being 
defeated  by  the  Delphians.  Pans.  10,  c.  22  & 23. — 
Justin.  24,  c.  6,  &c. 

Brenthe,  a ruined  city  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 
c.  28. 

Brescia,  a city  of  Italy,  which  had  gods 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Brettii,  a people  of  Italy.  Strab.  6. 

Bri&reus,  a famous  giant,  son  of  Coelus^and 
Terra,  who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads,  and  was 
called  by  men  iEgeon,  and  only  by  the  gods 
Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Minerva 
conspired  to  dethrone  Tupiter,  Briareus  ascended 
the  heavens,  and  seated  himself  next  to  him,  and 
so  terrified  the  conspirators  by  his  fierce  and  threat- 
ening looks  that  they  desisted.  He  assisted  the 
giants  in  their  war  against  the  gods,  and  was 
thrown  under  mount  A£tna,  according  to  some 
accounts.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  148. — Apollod.  1,  c.  1. 
— Homer.  II.  1,  v.  403. — Virg.  AZn.  6,  v.  287. 

1.  10,  v.  565. A Gyclops,  made  judge  between 

Apollo  and  Neptune,  in  their  dispute  about  the 
isthmus  and  promontory  of  Corinth.  He  gave  the 
former  to  Neptune,  and  the  latter  to  Apollo. 
Pans.  2,  c.  1. 

Brias,  a town  of  Pisidia. 

Brig-antes,  a people  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain.  Juv.  14,  v.  196. — Pans.  8,  c.  43. 

Brig-antinus,  a lake  of  Rhoetia  between  the 
Alps,  now  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  town  on  its 
eastern  banks  is  now  Bregentz  in  the  Tyrol, 
anciently  called  Brigantium.  Plin.  9,  c.  17. 

Brilessus,  a mountain  of  Attica.  Thucyd.  2, 
c.  23. 

Brimo  (terror),  a name  given  to  Proserpine  and 
Hecate.  Propert.  2,  el.  2,  v.  11. 

Briseis,  a woman  of  Lyrnessus,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  When  her  country  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and  brother  killed 
in  the  fight,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Achilles  in  the 
division  of  the  spoils.  Agamemnon  took  her  away 
some  time  after  from  Achilles,  who  made  a vow  to 
absent  himself  from  the  field  of  battle.  Briseis 
was  very  faithful  to  Achilles  ; and  when  Agamem- 
non restored  her  to  him,  he  swore  he  had  never 
offended  her  chastity.  Homer.  II.  1,  2,  &c. — Ovid. 
Heroid.  3.  De  Art.  Am.  2 & 3. — Propert.  2,  el.  8, 
20,  & 22. — Pans.  5,  c.  24. — Horat.  2,  od.  4. 

Brises,  a man  of  Lyrnessus,  brother  to  the 
priest  Chryses.  His  daughter  Hippodamia  was 
called  Briseis,  from  him 


Briseus,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  from  his  nurse 
Briso,  or  his  temple  at  Brisa,  a promontory  at 
Lesbos.  Persius,  1,  v.  76. 

Britanni,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Vid, 

Britannia. A man  in  Gallia  Belgica.  Plin.  4, 

c.  17. 

Britannia,  an  island  in  the  northern  ocean, 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  conquered  by  J.  Caesar 
during  his  Gallic  wars,  B.C.  55,  and  first  known  to 
be  an  island  by  Agricola,  who  sailed  round  it.  It 
was  a Roman  province  from  the  time  of  its  conquest 
till  the  448th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  in- 
habitants, in  the  age  of  Caesar,  used  to  paint  their 
bodies,  to  render  themselves  more  terrible  in  the 
eyes  of  their  enemies.  The  name  of  Britain  was 
unknown  to  the  Romans  before  Caesar  conquered  it. 
Cces.  Bell.  G.  4.— Diod . 5. — Paus.  1,  c.  33. — Tacit, 
in  Agric.  10. — Plin.  34,  c.  17. 

Britannlcus,  a son  of  Claudius  Caesar  by 
Messalina.  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  pre- 
ference to  him,  by  means  of  Agrippina,  and  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse  was  buried  in  the 
night ; but  it  is  said  that  a shower  of  rain  washed 
away  the  white  paint  which  the  murderer  had  put 
oyer  his  face,  so  that  it  appeared  quite  black,  and 
discovered  the  effects  of  poison.  Tacit.  Ann.— 
Sue  tan.  in  Ner.  c.  33. 

Britomartis,  a beautiful  nymph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  devoted  her- 
self to  hunting,  and  became  a great  favourite  of 
Diana.  She  was  loved  by  Minos,  who  pursued  her 
so  closely,  that,  to  avoid  his  importunities,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Paus.  2,  c.  30.  1.  3, 
c.  14. A surname  of  Diana. 

Britomarus,  a chief  of  the  Galli  Insubres 
conquered  by  ASmilius.  Flor.  2,  c.  4. 

Brit5n.es,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Juv.  15, 
v.  124. 

Brixellum,  a town  in  Italy  near  Mantua, 
where  Otho  slew  himself  when  defeated.  Tacit. 
Hist.  2,  c.  32. 

Brixia,  a town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po,  at  the 
north  of  Cremona,  now  Brescia.  Justin.  20,  c.  5. 

Brizo,  the  goddess  of  dreams  worshipped  in 
Delos. 

Brocubelus,  a governor  of  Syria,  who  fled  to 
Alexander,  when  Darius  was  murdered  by  Bessus. 
Curt.  5,  c.  13. 

Bromius,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  from  fipefieiv, 
premiere,  alluding  to  the  groans  which  Semele 
uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter’s  fire.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  11.— — A son  of  jEgyptus.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  I. 

Bromus,  one  of  the  Centaurs.  Ovid.  Met.  12, 
v.  459- 

Brong-us,  a river  falling  into  the  Ister.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  49. 

Brontes  (thunder),  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Virg. 
/En.  8,  v.  425. 

Brontlnus,  a Pythagorean  philosopher. 

The  father  of  Theano  the  wife  of  Pythagoras.  Diog. 

Broteas  and  Ammon,  two  men  famous  for 

their  skill  in  the  cestus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  107. 

One  of  the  Lapithae. 

Brotlieus,  a son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  who 
burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to  which  his 
deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  517. 

Bructeri,  a people  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
the  country  at  the  east  of  Holland.  Tacit.  Ann.  1, 

c-  51-  . , 

Brumalia,  festivals  celebrated  at  Romo  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  of  Decemoer 
They  were  first  instituted  by  Romulus. 
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Brundusium,  now  Brundisi,  a city  of  Cala- 
bria, on  the  Adriatic  sea  where  the  Appian  road 
was’  terminated.  It  was  founded  by  Diomedes 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  by 
Theseus,  with  a Cretan  colony.  The  Romans 
generally  embarked  at  Brundusium  for  Greece.  It 
is  famous  for  the  birth  of  the  poet  Pacuvius  and 
the  death  of  Virgil,  and  likewise  for  its  harbour, 
which  is  capacious  and  sheltered  by  the  land,  and 
by  a small  island  at  the  entrance,  against  the  fury 
ot  the  winds  and  waves.  Little  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  even  its  harbour  has  now  been 
choked  up  by  the  negligence  of  the  inhabitants. 
Justin.  3,  c.  4.  1.  12,  c.  2. — Strab.  5.  Ccbs.  bell. 
Civ.  1,  c.  24. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  4,  ep.  1. 

Brutidius,  a man  dragged  to  prison  in 
JuvenaTs  age,  on  suspicion  of  his  favouring 
Sejanus.  Juv.  10,  v.  82. 

Brutii,  a people  in  the  furthest  parts  of  Italy, 
who  were  originally  shepherds  of  the  Lucanians, 
but  revolted,  and  went  in  quest  of  a settlement. 
They  received  the  name  of  Brutu , from,  their 
stupidity  and  cowardice  in  submitting,  without 
opposition,  to  Annibal  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
They  were  ever  after  held  in  the  greatest  disgrace, 
and  employed  in  every  servile  work.  Justin.  23, 
c.  0.—  Strab.  6.  —Dioci.  16. 

Brut-ulus,  a Samnite,  who  killed  himself,  upon 
being  delivered  to  the  Romans  for  violating  a treaty. 
Liv.  8,  c.  39. 

Brutus  Li.  Junius,  a son  of  M.  Junius  and 
Tarquinia,  second  daughter  of  Tarquin  Priscus. 
The  father,  with  his  eldest  son,  were  murdered  by 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  Lucius,  unable  to  revenge 
their  death,  pretended  to  be  insane.  The  artifice 
saved  his  life;  he  was  called  Brutus  for  his 
stupidity,  which  he,  however,  soon  after  showed  to 
be  feigned.  When  Lucretia  killed  herself,  R.C. 
509,  in  consequence  of  the  brutality  of  Tarquin, 
Brutus  snatched  the  dagger  from,  the  wound,  and 
swore,  upon  the  reeking  blade,  immortal  hatred 
to  the  royal  family.  His  example  animated  the 
Romans.  The  Tarquins  were  proscribed  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  the  royal  authority  vested 
in  the  hands  of  consuls  chosen  from  patrician 
families.  Brutus,  in  his  consular  office,  made  the 
people  swear  they  never  would  again  submit  to 
kingly  authority ; but  the  first  who  violated  their 
oath  were  in  his  own  family.  His  sons  conspired 
with  the  Tuscan  ambassador  to  restore  the  Tar- 
quins ; and  when  discovered,  they  were  tried  and 
condemned  before  their  fa  her,  who  himself  attended 
at  their  execution.  Some  time  after,  in  a combat 
that  was  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins, 
Brutus  engaged  with  Aruns,  and  so  fierce  was  the 
attack  that  they  pierced  one  another  at  the  same 
time.  'The  dead  body  was  brought  to  Rome,  and 
received  as  in  triumph ; a funeral  oration  was 
spoken  over  it,  and  the  Roman  matrons  showed 
their  grief  by  mourning  a year  for  the  father  of 
the  republic.  Flor.  1,  c.  2. — Liv.  1,  c.  56.  1.  2,  c.  1, 
&C.  —Dionys.  Hal.  4 & 5. — C.  Nep.  in  Attic.  8.— 
F.utrop.  de  Tarq. — Virg.  AEn.  6,  v.  818. — Flat,  in 

Brut.  <5r*  Cits'. Marcus  Junius,  father  of  Caisar’s 

murderer,  wrote  three  books  on  civil  law.  He  fol- 
lowed the  party  of  Marius,  and  was  conquered  by 
Pompey.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  he  was  besieged 
in  Mutina  by  Pompey,  to  whom  he  surrendered, 
and  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death.  He  had 
married  Servilia,  Cato’s  sister,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  two  daughters.  Cic.  deOrat.  c.  55. — Pint. 

in  Brut. His  son  of  the  same  same  by  Servilia, 

was  lineally  descended  from  J.  Brutus,  who  ex- 


pelled the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  He  seemed  to 
nherit  the  republican  principles  of  his  great  pro- 
genitor, and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  himself  to  the 
side  of  Pompey,  though  he  was  his  father’s  mur- 
derer, only  because  he  looked  upon  him  as  more 
just  and  patriotic  in  his  claims.  At  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Cmsar  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Brutus, 
but  he  made  him  one  of  his  most  faithful  friends. 
He,  however,  forgot  the  favour  because  Caesar  as- 
pired to  tyranny.  He  conspired  with  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  tyrant, 
and  stabbed  him  in  Pompey’s  Basilica.  The  tumult 
which  this  murder  occasioned  was  great ; the  con- 
spirators fled  to  the  capitol,  and  by  proclaiming 
freedom  and  liberty  to  the  populace,  they  re-estab- 
lished tranquillity  in  the  city.  Antony,  whom 
Brutus,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  associates, 
refused  to  seize,  gained  ground  in  behalf  of  his 
friend  Caesar,  and  the  murderers  were  soon  obliged 
to  leave  Rome.  Brutus  retired  into  Greece,  where 
he  gained  himself  many  friends  by  his  arms,  as  well 
as  by  persuasion,  and  he  was  soon  after  pursued 
thither  by  Antony,  whom  young  Octavius  accom- 
panied. A battle  was  fought  at  Philippi.  Brutus, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
army,  defeated  the  enemy ; but  Cassius,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  left,  was  overpowered,  and  as  he 
knew  not  the  situation  of  his  friend,  and  grew  des- 
perate, he  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  run  him 
through.  Brutus  deeply  deplored  his  fall,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  his  grief  called  him  the  last  of  the 
Romans.  In  another  battle,  the  wing  which  Brutus 
commanded  obtained  a victory  ; but  the  other  was 
defeated,  and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the 
soldiers  of  Antony.  He,  however,  made  his  escape, 
and  soon  after  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.C.  42.  Antony 
honoured  him  with  a magnificent  funeral.  Brutus 
is  not  less  celebrated  for  his  literary  talents,  than  his 
valour  in  the  field.  When  he  was  in  the  camp,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  was  employed  in  reading 
and  writing ; and  the  day  which  preceded  one  of 
his  most  bloody  battles,  while  the  rest  of  his  army 
was  under  continual  apprehensions,  Brutus  calmly 
spent  his  hours  till  the  evening,  in  writing  an 
epitome  of  Polybius.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  the 
austere  virtues  of  Cato,  and  in  reading  the  histories 
of  nations  he  imbibed  those  principles  of  freedom 
which  were  so  eminently  displayed  in  his  political 
career.  He  was  intimate  with  Cicero,  to  whom  he 
would  have  communicated  his  conspiracy,  had  he 
not  been  apprehensive  of  his  great  timidity.  He 
severely  reprimanded  him  in  his  letters  for  joining 
the  side  of  Octavius,  who  meditated  the  ruin  of  the 
republic.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Caisar’s  ghost 
made  its  appearance  to  Brutus  in  his  tent,  and  told 
him  that  he  would  meet  him  at  Philippi.  Brutus 
married  Portia  the  daughter  of  Cato,  who  killed 
herself  by  swallowing  burning  coals  when  she  heard 
the  fate  of  her  husband.  C.  Nep.  in  Attic. — 
Paterc.  2,  c.  48. — Pint,  in  Brut.,  &f>c.  Ca:s.  1. — 
Flor.  4. D.  J un.  Albinus,  one  of  Cmsar’s  mur- 

derers, who,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  was  deserted 
by  the  legions,  with  which  he  wished  to  march 
against  Antony.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Antony’s 

orders,  though  consul  elect. Jun.,  one  of  the 

first  tribunes  of  the  people.  Plut. One  of  Carbo’s 

generals. 

Bryas,  a general  of  the  Argives  against  Sparta, 
put  to  death  by  a woman,  to  whom  he  had  offered 

violence.  Pans.  2,  c.  20. A general  in  the  army 

of  Xerxes.  Ilerodot.  7,  c.  72. 

Bryaxis,  a marble  sculptor,  who  assisted  in 
making  the  Mausoleum.  Pans,  x,  c.  40. 
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Bryce,  a daughter  of  Danaus  by  Polyxo. 
ApoUod.  2,  c.  i. 

Bryges,  a people  of  Thrace,  afterwards  called 
Phryges.  Strab.  7. 

Bryg'i,  a people  of  Macedonia,  conquered  by 
Mardonius.  Herodot.  6,  c.  45. 

Bry  sea,  a town  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  20. 

Bubacene,  a town  of  Asia.  Curt.  5. 

Bubaces,  a eunuch  of  Darius,  &c.  Curt.  5, 
c.  11. 

BubSris,  a Persian  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Amyntas,  against  whom  he  had  been  sent  with 
an  army.  Justin.  7,  c.  13. 

Bubasti&eus,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

Bubastis,  a city  of  Egypt,  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, because  Diana  Bubastis,  who  is  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  transformed  herself  into 
a cat  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt.  Herodot.  2, 
c.  59,  I37,  & 154- — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  690. 

Bubasus,  a country  of  Caria,  whence  Buba- 
sides  applied  to  the  natives.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  643. 

Bubon,  an  inland  city  of  Lycia.  Plin.  5, 
c.  27. 

BucephSla,  a city  of  India  near  the  Hydaspes, 
built  by  Alexander  in  honour  of  his  favourite  horse 
Bucephalus.  Curt.  9,  c.  3. — Justin.  12,  c.  8. — 
Diod.  17. 

Bu.ceph.3Ius,  a horse  of  Alexander’s,  whose 
head  resembled  that  of  a bull,  whence  his  name 
(/Sous  Ke<j>a\os,  bovis  caput).  Alexander  was  the  only 
one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and  he  always 
knelt  down  to  take  up  his  master.  He  was  present 
in  an  engagement  in  Asia,  where  he  received  a 
heavy  wound,  and  hastened  immediately  out  of  the 
battle,  and  dropped  down  dead  as  soon  as  he  had 
set  down  the  king  in  a safe  place.  He  was  30  years 
old  when  he  died,  and  Alexander  built  a city  which 
he  called  after  his  name.  Pint,  in  Alex. — Curt. — 
Arrian.  5,  c.  3. — Plin.  8,  c.  42. 

BuciliartUS,  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers.  Cic. 
ad  Attic.  14. 

Bucolica,  a sort  of  poem  which  treats  of  the 
care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  rural  life,  with  simplicity  and  elegance. 
The  most  famous  pastoral  writers  of  antiquity  are 
Moschus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil.  The  in- 
vention of  Bucolics,  or  pastoral  poetry,  is  attributed 
to  a shepherd  of  Sicily. 

Bucollcum,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
situate  between  the  Sebennytican  and  Mendesian 
mouths,  and  called  by  Strabo,  Phatniticum.  Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  17. 

Bucolion,  a king  of  Arcadia,  after  Lais. 

Pans.  8,  c.  5. A son  of  Laomedon  and  the  nymph 

Calybe. A son  of  Hercules  and  Praxithea.  He 

was  also  called  Bucolus. A son  of  Lycaon  king 

of  Arcadia.  Apollod.  2 & 3. 

Bucolus,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Marse. A 

son  of  Hippocoon.  Apollod.  2 & 3. 

Budii,  a nation  of  Media.  Herodot. 

Budlni,  a people  of  Scythia.  Id. 

Budorum,  a promontory  of  Salamis.  Thucyd. 
2,  c.  94 

Bulbus,  a Roman  senator,  remarkable  for  his 
meanness.  Cic.  bt  Per. 

Bulis,  a town  of  Phocis,  built  by  a colony  from 
Doris,  near  the  sea,  above  the  bay  of  Corinth. 

Pans.  10,  c.  37. A Spartan  given  up  to  Xerxes, 

to  atone  for  the  offence  which  his  countrymen  had 
done  in  putting  the  king’s  messengers  to  death. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  134,  &c. 

Bullatius,  a friend  of  Horace  to  whom  the 


poet  addressed,  1,  ep.  11,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  travelled  over  part  of  Asia. 

Bullis,  a town  of  Illyricum,  near  the  sea,  south 
of  Apollonia.  Liv.  36,  c.  7.  1.  44,  c.  30. 

Bumellus,  a river  of  Assyria.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. 

Bunea,  a surname  of  Juno. 

Bunus,  a son  of  Mercury  and  Alcidainea,  who 
obtained  the  government  of  Corinth  when  Aites 
went  to  Colchis.  He  built  a temple  to  Juno.  Pans. 
2,  c.  3 & 4. 

BupSlus,  a statuary  of  Clazomense.  Vid. 
Anthermus. 

Buph&grus,  a son  of  Japetus  and  Thomax 
killed  by  Diana,  whose  virtue  he  had  attempted. 
A river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name.  Pans.  8,  c.  24. 

A surname  of  Hercules,  given  him  on  account 

of  his  gluttony. 

Buphonia,  a festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens,  where  an  ox  was  immolated.  Pans,  i, 
c.  24. — PElian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  3. 

Buprasium,  a city,  country,  and  river  of  Elis. 
H outer. 

Bura,  a daughter  of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Ion  and  Helice,  from  whom  Bura  or 
Bur  is,  once  a flourishing  city  in  the  bay  of  Corinth, 
received  its  name.  This  city  was  destroyed  by  the 
sea.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  293. — Pans.  7,  c.  25. — Strab. 
1 & 8. — Diod.  15. 

Buraicus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Hercules, 

from  his  temple  near  Bura. A river  of  Achaia. 

Pans.  7,  c.  25. 

Burrhus  Afranius,  a chief  of  the  pretorian 

guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero. A brother-in-law 

of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

Bursa,  a capital  city  of  Bithynia,  supposed  to 
have  been  called  Prusa,  from  its  founder  Prusias. 
Strab.  12. 

Bursia,  a town  of  Babylonia.  Justin.  12, 


c.  13. 

Busa,  a woman  of  Apulia  who  entertained  1000 
Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Pal.  Max.  4, 
c.  8. 

Bus*,  a nation  of  Media.  Herodot.  1. 

Busll'is,  a king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune  and 
Libya,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all  foreigners 
to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  When  Her- 
cules visited  Egypt,  Busiris  earned  him  to  the 
altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The  hero  soon  disen- 
tangled himself,  and  offered  the  tyrant,  his  son 
Amphidamas,  and  the  ministers  of  his  cruelty,  on 
ftie  altar.  Many  Egyptian  princes  have  borne  the 
same  name.  One  of  them  built  a town  called 
Busiris,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  where 
Isis  had  a famous  temple.  Herodot.  2,  c.  59  & 61. 
— Strab.  17. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  132.  Heroid.  9, 
v.  69. — Pint,  in  Thes. — Pitg.  G.  3,  v.  5. — Apollod. 


2,  c.  5.  . 

Buta,  a town  of  Achaia.  Diod.  20. 

Buteo,  a surname  of  M.  Fabius.  Liv.  30,  c.  26. 
A Roman  orator.  Seneca. 

Butes,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus  king 
of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  combat  of  the 
cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  received 
by  Lycaste,  a beautiful  harlot,  by  whom  tie  had  a 
son  called  Eryx.  Lycaste,  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  was  called  Venus;  hence  Eryx  is  often 

called  the  son  of  Venus. — Pirg.  HLn.  5,  v.  372. 

One  of  the  Argonauts.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. A 

Trojan  slain  by  Camilla.  Pirg.  PEn.  11,  v.  69a 

A son  of  Boreas  who  built  Naxos.  Diod.  y. 

A son  of  Pandion  and  Zeuxippe,  priest  of  Minerva 
and  Neptune.  He  married  Chthonia  daughter  of 
Erechtheiis.  Apollod.  3,  c.  14,  &c. An  arm 
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bearer  to  Anchises,  and  afterwards  to  Ascanius. 
Apollo  assumed  his  shape  when  he  descended  from 
'■eaven  to  encourage  Ascanius  to  fight.  Butes  was 
killed  by  Tumus.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  647.  1.  12, 

v.  632. A governor  of  Darius,  besieged  by 

Conon  the  Athenian. 

Buth.rdtu.in,  now  Butrin  to,  a seaport  town  of 
Epirus,  opposite  Corcyra,  visited  by  ./Eneas,  in  his 
way  from  Troy  to  Italy.  Virg, . Ain.  3,  v.  293. — 
Biin  4,  c.  1. 

Buthrotus,  a river  in  Italy,  near  Locri. 

Buthyreus,  a noble  statuary,  disciple  to 
Myron.  Biin.  34,  c.  8. 

Butoa,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Crete.  Biin.  4,  c.  12. 

Butorldes,  an  historian  who  wrote  concerning 
the  pyramids.  Biin.  36,  c.  12. 

Butos,  a town  of  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latona.  Herodot.  2,  c.  59  & 63. 

Butuntum,  an  inland  town  of  Apulia.  Plin. 
3,  c.  II. 

Butus,  a son  of  Pandion. 

Buzygres,  an  Athenian  who  first  ploughed  with 
harnessed  oxen.  Demophoon  gave  him  the  Palla- 
dium, with  which  Diomedes  had  entrusted  him  to 
be  carried  to  Athens.  Polyceit.  1,  c.  5. 

Byblesia  and  Bybassia,  a country  of  Caria. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  174. 

Byblia,  a name  of  Venus. 

Byblii,  a people  of  Syria.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Byblis,  a daughter  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea. 
She  fell  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  and  when 
he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion,  she  destroyed 
herself.  Some  say  that  Caunus  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  fled  from  his  country  to  avoid  incest  ; 
and  others  report  that  he  fled  from  his  sister’s  im- 
portunities, who  sought  him  all  over  Lycia  and 
Caria,  and  at  last  sat  down  all  bathed  in  tears,  and 
was  changed  into  a fountain  of  the  same  name. 
Ovid,  de  A A.  Am.  1,  v.  284.  Met.  9,  v.  451. — 
Hygin.  fab.  243. — Baus.  7,  c.  5. — —A  small  island 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Byblus,  a town  of  Syria,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
where  Adonis  had  a temple.  Strab.  16. 

Bylliones,  a people  of  Illyricum. 

Byrrhus,  a robber,  famous  for  his  dissipation. 
Horat.  1,  sat.  4,  v.  69. 

Byrsa,  a citadel  in  the  middle  of  Carthage,  on 
which  was  the  temple  of  /Esculapius.  Asdrubal’s 
wife  burnt  it  when  the  city  was  taken.  When  Dido 
came  to  Africa,  she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as 
much  land  as  could  be  encompassed  by  a bull’s  hide. 
After  the  agreement,  she  cut  the  hide  in  small 
thongs,  and  inclosed  a large  piece  of  territory,  on 
which  she  built  a citadel  which  she  called  Byrsa 
(Hi a hide).  Virg.  Ain.  1,  v.  371.— Strab.  17. 

>8|  c.  5. — Flor.  2,  c.  15. — Liv.  34,  c.  62. 

Byzacium,  a country  of  Africa. 

Byzantium,  a town  situate  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  founded  by  a colony  of  Megara,  under 
the  conduct  of  Byzas,  658  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Paterculus  says  it  was  founded  by  the  Mile- 
sians, and  by  the  Lacedaemonians  according  to 
Justin,  and  according  to  Ammianus  by  the  Athe- 
nians. The  pleasantness  and  convenience  of  its 
situation  were  observed  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  em- 
pire, A.  D.  328,  and  called  it  Constantinopolis.  A 
number  of  Greek  writers,  who  have  deserved 
or  usurped  the  name  of  Byzantine  historians, 
flourished  at  Byzantium,  after  the  seat  of  the  em- 
pire had  been  translated  thither  from  Rome.  Their 


works,  which  more  particularly  relate  to  the  time 
in  which  they  flourished,  and  are  seldom  read  but 
by  those  who  wish  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
the  revolutions  of  the  lower  empire,  were  published 
in  one  large  collection,  in  36  vols.  folio,  1648,  &c., 
at  Paris,  and  recommended  themselves  by  the  notes 
and  supplements  of  du  Fresne  and  du  Cange. 
They  were  likewise  printed  at  Venice,  1729,  in  28 
vols.,  though  perhaps  this  edition  is  not  so  valuable 
as  that  of  the  French.  Strab.  1. — Patcrc.  2,  c.  15. 
— C.  Nep.  in  Pans.  Alcib.  <5r>  Timoth. — Justin.  9, 
c.  1. — Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  62  & 63. — Mela,  2,  c.  2. — 
Marcel.  22,  c.  8. 

Byzas,  a son  of  Neptune  king  of  Thrace,  from 
whom  it  is  said  Byzantium  receives  its  name. 
Diod.  4. 

Byzeres,  a people  of  Pontus,  between  Cappa- 
docia and  Colchis.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Place.  5, 
v.  153- 

Byzes,  a celebrated  artist  in  the  age  of  Asty- 
ages.  Pans.  5,  c.  10. 

Byzia,  a town  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of 
Thrace,  hated  by  swallows,  on  account  of  the  hor- 
rible crimes  of  Tereus.  Plin.  4,  c.  xi. 


HAANTHIJS,  a son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
'■J  He  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  seek  his  sister 
Malia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  away,  and  he 
burnt  in  revenge  the  ravisher’s  temple  near  the 
Ithmus.  He  was  killed  for  this  impiety  by  the 
god,  and  a monument  was  raised  to  his  memory. 
Pans.  9,  c.  10. 

Cabades,  a king  of  Persia,  &c. 

CabSla,  a place  of  Sicily  where  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  conquered  by  Dionysius.  Diod.  15. 

Cabales,  a people  of  Africa.  Herodot. 

Cabalii,  a people  of  Asia  Minor.  Id. 

Caballlnus,  a clear  fountain  on  mount  Heli- 
con, sacred  to  the  muses,  and  called  also  Hippo- 
crene,  as  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  foot  of 
Pegasus.  Pers. 

CabalUnuin,  a town  of  the  /Edui,  now  Cha- 
lons, on  the  Saone.  Ccps.  Bell.  G.  c.  42. 

Caballio,  a town  of  Gaul. 

Cabarnos,  a deity  worshipped  at  Paros.  His 
priests  were  called  Cabarni. 

Cabassus,  a town  of  Cappadocia. A vil- 

lage near  Tarsus. 

Cabxra,  a wife  of  Vulcan,  by  whom  she  had 
three  sons. A town  of  Paphlagonia. 

Cablri,  certain  deities  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  at  Thebes,  Lemnos,  Macedonia,  and 
Phrygia,  but  more  particularly  in  the  islands  of 
Samothrace  and  Imbros.  The  number  of  these 
deities  is  uncertain.  Some  say  there  were  only 
two,  Jupiter  and  Bacchus;  others  mention  three, 
and  some  four,  Aschieros,  Achiochersa,  Aehio- 
chersus,  and  Camillus.  It  is  unknown  where  their 
worship  was  first  established  ; yet  Phoenicia  seems 
to  be  the  place  according  to  the  authority  of  San- 
choniathon,  and  from  thence  it  was  introduced  into 
Greece  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  festivals  or  mysteries 
of  the  Cabiri  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  at  Samothrace,  where  all  the  ancient 
heroes  and  princes  were  generally  initiated,  as  their 
power  seemed  to  be  great  in  protecting  persons 
from  shipwreck  and  storms.  The  obscenities  which 
prevailed  in  the  celebration  have  obliged  the  authors 
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of  every  country  to  pass  over  them  in  silence,  and 
say  that  it  was  unlawful  to  reveal  them.  These 
deities  are  often  confounded  with  the  Corybantes, 
Anaces,  Dioscuri,  &c.,  and,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, Vulcan  was  their  father.  This  author  mentions 
the  sacrilege  which  Cambyses  committed  in  entering 
their  temple,  and  turning  to  ridicule  their  sacred 
mysteries.  They  were  supposed  to  preside  over 
metals.  Herodot.  2,  c.  51. — Strab.  10,  &c. — Paus. 
9,  e.  22,  &c. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1. 

Cabiria,  a surname  of  Ceres. The  festivals 

of  the  Cabiri.  V id.  Cabiri. 

Cabura,  a fountain  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
Juno  bathed.  Plin.  31,  c.  3. 

Caburus,  a chief  of  the  Helvii.  Cces. 

Caca,  a goddess  among  the  Romans,  sister  to 
Cacus,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  to  Hercules 
where  her  brother  had  concealed  his  oxen.  She 
presided  over  the  excrements  of  the  body.  The 
vestals  offered  sacrifices  in  her  temple.  Lactant.  x, 
c.  20. 

Cachales,  a river  of  Phocis.  Paus.  xo,  c.  32. 

Cacus,  a famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan  and 
Medusa,  represented  as  a three-headed  monster, 
and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resided  in  Italy,  and 
the  avenues  of  his  cave  were  covered  with  human 
bones.  He  plundered  the  neighbouring  country ; 
and  when  Hercules  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon,  Cacus  stole  some  of  his  cows,  and  dragged 
them  backwards  into  his  cave  to  prevent  discovery. 
Hercules  departed  without  perceiving  the  theft ; 
but  his  oxen  having  lowed,  were  answered  by  the 
cows  in  the  cave  of  Cacus,  and  the  hero  became 
acquainted  with  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  He  ran 
to  the  place,  attacked  Cacus,  squeezed  and  strangled 
him  in  his  arms,  though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke. 
Hercules  erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Servator,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory ; and  an  annual  fes- 
tival was  instituted  by  the  inhabitants  in  honour  of 
the  hero,  who  had  delivered  them  from  such  a public 
calamity.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  551. — Virg.  VEn.  8, 
v.  194. — Propert.  4,  el.  10. — Juv.  5,  v.  125. — Liv.  1, 
c.  7. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  9. 

Cacuthis,  a river  of  India,  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.  Arrian,  hidic. 

Cacyparis,  a river  of  Sicily. 

Cadi,  a town  of  Phrygia.  Strab.  12. Of 

Lydia.  Propert.  4,  el.  6,  v.  7. 

Cadmea,  a citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by  Cadmus. 
It  is  generally  taken  for  Thebes  itself,  and  the  The- 
bans are  often  called  Cadmeans.  Stat  Theb.  8, 
v.  601. — Pans.  2,  c.  5. 

Cadmeis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor  king  of  Phoenicia  by 
Telephassa  or  Agriope,  was  ordered  by  his  father 
to  go  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa,  whom  Jupiter 
had  carried  away,  and  he  was  never  to  return  to 
Phoenicia  if  he  did  not  bring  her  back.  As  his 
search  proved  fruitless,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  was  ordered  to  build  a city  where  he 
should  see  a young  heifer  stop  in  the  grass,  and  to 
call  the  country  Boeotia.  He  found  the  heifer  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  oracle  ; and  as  he 
wished  to  thank  the  god  by  a sacrifice,  .he  sent  his 
companions  to  "fetch  water  from  a neighbouring 
grove.  The  waters  were  sacred  to  Mars,  and 
guarded  by  a dragon,  which  devoured  all  the  Phoe- 
nician’s attendants.  Cadmus,  tired  of  their  seem- 
ing delay,  went  to  the  place,  and  saw  the  monster 
still  feeding  on  their  flesh.  He  attacked  the  dragon, 
and  overcame  it  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  and 
sowed  the  teeth  in  a plain,  u.ion  which  armed  men 
suddenly  rose  up  from  the  ground.  He  threw  a 


stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  instantly 
turned  their  arms  one  against  another,  till  all 
perished  except  five,  who  assisted  him  in  building 
his  city.  Soon  after  he  married  Hermione  the 
daughter  of  Venus,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
greatest  cordiality,  and  by  whom  he  had  a son 
Polydorus,  and  four  daughters,  Ino,  Agave,  Auto- 
noe,  and  Semele.  Juno  persecuted  these  children; 
and  their  well-known  misfortunes  so  distracted 
Cadmus  and  Hermione,  that  they  retired  to  Illyri- 
cum,  loaded  with  grief  and  infirm  with  age.  They 
intreated  the  gods  to  remove  them  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  life,  and  they  were  immediately  changed 
into  serpents.  Some  explain  the  dragon’s  fable,  by 
supposing  that  it  was  a king  of  the  country  whom 
Cadmus  conquered  by  war  ; and  the  armed  men 
rising  from  the  field,  is  no  more  than  men  armed 
with  brass,  according  to  the  ambiguous  signification 
of  a Phoenician  word.  Cadmus  was  the  first  who 
introduced  the  use  of  letters  into  Greece  ; but  some 
maintain,  that  the  alphabet  which  he  brought  from 
Phoenicia,  was  only  different  from  that  which  was 
used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  This 
alphabet  consisted  only  of  16  letters,  to  which  Pala- 
medes  afterwards  added  four,  and  Simonides  of 
Melos  the  same  number.  The  worship  of  many  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities  was  also  intro- 
duced by  Cadmus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come 
into  Greece  1493  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
to  have  died  61  years  after.  According  to  those 
who  believe  that  Thebes  was  built  at  the  sound  of 
Amphion’s  lyre,  Cadmus  built  only  a small  citadel 
which  he  called  Cadmea,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  a city  which  was  finished  by  one  of  his  successors. 
Ovid.  Met.  fab.  1,  2,  &c. — Herodot.  2,  c.  49.  1.  4, 
c.  147. — Hygin.  fab.  6,  76,  155,  &c. — Diod.  1,  Sec. 
— Paus.  9,  c.  5,  &c. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  937,  &c. 

A son  of  Pandion  of  Miletus,  celebrated  as  an 

historian  in  the  age  of  Croesus,  and  as  the  writer  of 
an  account  of  some  cities  of  Ionia,  in  four  books 
He  is  called  the  ancient , in  contradistinction  from 
another  of  the  same  name  and  place,  son  of  Arche- 
laus,  who  wrote  a history  of  Attica  in  16  books, 
and  a treatise  on  love  in  14  books.  Diod.  1. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Clemens.  A lex  and.  3. — Strab.  1. 
— Plin.  5,  c.  29. A Roman  executioner,  men- 

tioned Horat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  39. 

Cadra,  a hill  of  Asia  Minor.  Tacit. 

CaducetlS,  a rod  entwined  at  one  end  by  two 
serpents,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semi-circles.  It 
was  the  attribute  of  Mercury  and  the  emblem  of 
power,  and  it  had  been  given  him  by  Apollo  in 
return  for  the  lyre.  Various  interpretations  have 
been  put  upon  the  two  serpents  round  it.  Some 
suppose  them  to  be  a symbol  of  Jupiter's  amours 
with  Rhea,  when  these  two  deities  transformed 
themselves  into  snakes.  Others  say  that  it  origi- 
nates from  Mercury’s  having  appeased  the  fury  of 
two  serpents  that  were  fighting,  by  touching  them 
with  his  rod.  Prudence  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  these  two  serpents,  and  the  wings 
are  the  symbol  of  diligence  ; both  necessary  in  the 
pursuit  of  business  and  commerce,  which  Mercury 
patronized.  With  it  Mercury  conducted  to  the 
infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  could 
lull  to  sleep,  and  even  raise  to  life  a dead  person. 
Virg.  PEn.  4,  v.  242.  Horat.  1,  od.  10. 

Cadurci,  a people  of  Gaul,  at  the  east  of  the 
Garonne.  Cees. 

Cadusci,  a people  near  the  Caspian  sea.  Pint. 

Cadytis,  a town  of  Syria.  Herodot.  2,  c.  159- 

Crca,  an  island  of  the  TEgean  sea  among  the 
Cyclades,  called  also  Ceos  and  Cea,  from  Ceus  the 
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ion  of  Titan.  Ovid.  20.  Heroid.—Virg.  G.  1. 


cUcias,  a wind  blowing  from  the  north. 
CeecUia,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Pint.  mSyl. — — 
The  mother  of  Lucullus.  Id.  in  Luc.  A daugh- 
ter of  Atticus. 

Ctecilia  Caia,  or  Tanaquil.  Vid.  lana- 

qUC8BCilia  lex,  was  proposed  A.U.C.  693,  by 
Caecil.  Metellus  Nepos,  to  remove  taxes  from  alt 
the  Italian  states,  and  to  give  them  free  exportation. 

Another,  called  also  Didia,  A.U.C.  6^6,  by  the 

consul  Q.  Ctecilius  Metellus  and  T.  Didius.  It 
required  that  no  more  than  one  single  matter  should 
be  proposed  to  the  people  in  one  question,,  kst  by 
one  word  they  should  give  their  assent  to  a whole 
bill,  which  might  contain  clauses  worthy  to  be 
approved,  and  others  unworthy.  It  required  that 
every  law,  Wfems  it  was  preferred,  should  be  ex- 
■ umet?  to  public  view  on  three  market-days. 
Another,  enacted  by  Caecilius  Metellus  the  censor, 
concerning  fullers.  Plin.  35,  c.  17.  -Another, 
A.U.C.  701,  to  restore  to  the  censors  their  original 
rights  and  privileges,  which  had  been  lessened  by 

P.  Clodius  the  tribune. Another,  called  also 

Gabinia,  A.U.C.  685,  against  usury. 

Csecilianus,  a Latin  writer  before  the  age  ot 

CEecilii,  a plebeian  family  at  Rome,  descended 
from  Caecas,  one  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas,  or 
from  Calculus  the  son  of  Vulcan,  who  built  Prae- 
neste.  This  family  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious 
generals  and  patriots. 

Csecllius  Claudius  Isidorus,  a man  who 
left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves,  3600  yokes 
of  oxen,  257,000  small  cattle,  600,000  pounds  of 

silver.  Plin.  33,  c.  10. Epirus,  a freedman  of 

Atticus,  who  opened  a school  at  Rome,  and  is  said 
to  have  first  taught  reading  to  Virgil  and  some  other 

growing  poets. A Sicilian  orator  in  the  age  of 

Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Servile  wars,  a com- 
parison between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  an 
account  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.- Me- 
tellus. Vid.  Metellus. Statius,  a comic  poet, 

deservedly  commended  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
though  the  orator,  ad  Attic.,  calls  him  Malum 
Latinitatis  auctorem.  Above  30  of  his  comedies 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  historians,  among  which 
are  his  Nauclerus;  Phocius,  Epiclerus,  Syracuse, 
Fcenerator,  Fallacia,  Pausimachus,  &c.  He  was  a 
native  of  Gaul,  and  died  at  Rome  168  B.C.,  and  was 
buried  on  the  Janiculum.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1. 

Csecina  Tuscus,  a son  of  Nero’s  nurse, 

made  governor  of  Egypt.  Suet,  in  Ner. A 

Roman  who  wrote  some  physical  treatises. A 

citizen  of  Volaterrae  defended  by  Cicero. 

CaectLbum,  a town  of  Campania  in  Italy,  near 
the  bay  of  Caieta,  famous  for  the  excellence  and 
plenty  of  its  wines.  Strab.  5. — Horat.  1,  od.  20. 
1.  2,  od.  14,  &c. 

Csecdlug,  a son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as  some 
say,  by  his  mother,  when  a spark  of  fire  fell  into 
her  bosom.  He  was  called  Caeculus  because  his 
eyes  were  small.  After  a life  spent  in  plundering 
and  rapine,  he  built  Prieneste ; but  being  unable 
to  find  inhabitants,  he  implored  Vulcan  to  show 
whether  he  really  was  his  father.  Upon  this  a 
flame  suddenly  shone  among  a multitude  who  were 
assembled  to  see  some  spectacle,  and  they  were  im- 
mediately persuaded  to  become  the  subjects  of 
Cseculus.  Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  680,  says  that  he  was 
found  in  fire  try  shepherds,  and  on  that  account 
ailed  son  of  Vulcan,  who  is  the  god  of  fire. 


Q,.  Csedicius,  a consul,  A.  U.  C.  498- — T 

Another,  A.U.C.  465. A military  tribune  in 

Sicily,  who  bravely  devoted  himself  to  rescue  the 
Roman  army  from  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  254. 

He  iscaped  with  his  life. A rich  person,  &c. 

Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  362. A friend  of  Turnus.  Virg. 

Ain.  10,  v.  7,  47‘  , att  r*  c.  u 

Cselia  lex,  was  enacted,  A.U.C.  635,  by 
Cselius,  a tribune.  It  ordained,  that  in  judicial 
proceedings  before  the  people,  in  cases  of  treason, 
the  votes  should  be  given  upon  tablets  contrary  to 
the  exception  of  the  Cassian  law. 

Cselius,  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He  died 
very  young.  Cicero  defended  him  when  he  was 
accused  by  Clodius  ot  being  accessary  to  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  and  of  having  murdered  some  ambassa- 
dors from  Alexandria,  and  carried  on  an  illicit  amour 
with  Clodia  he  wife  of  Metellus.  Orat.  pro  M. 

Cal. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. A man  of  Tarracina, 

found  murdered  in  his  bed.  .His  sons  were  sus- 
pected of  the  murder,  but  acquitted.  V al.  Max.  8, 

c.  1. Aurelianus,  a writer  about  300  years  after 

Christ,  the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is  that  of 

Almeloveen,  Amst.  1722  and  1755. L.  Antipater, 

wrote  a history  of  Rome,  which  M.  Brutus  epito- 
mized, and  which  Adrian  preferred  to  the  histories 
of  Sallust.  Cselius  flourished  120  years  B.C.  V al. 
Max.  1,  c.  7 .—Cic.  13,  ad  Attic,  ep.  8. Tubero, 


a man  who  came  to  life  after  he  had  been  carried  to 

the  burning  pile.  Plin.  7,  c.  52. Vibienus,  a 

king  of  Etruria,  who  assisted  Romulus  against  the 

Caeninenses,  &c. Sabinus,  a writer  in  the  age  of 

Vespasian,  who  composed  a treatise  on  the  edicts  of 

the  curule  ediles. One  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 

Rome  was  built.  Romulus  surrounded  it  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  and  it  was  enclosed  by  walls  by 
the  succeeding  kings.  It  received  its  name  from 
Cselius,  who  assisted  Romulus  against  the  Sabines. 

Ceemaro,  a Greek,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
India.  _ . 

Csene,  a small  island  in  the  Sicilian  sea. — — 
A town  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  whence  Jupiter  is 
called  Csenius.  Plin.  4,  c.  5 .—Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  136. 

Cseneus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Apollod.  1, 
c.  9. A Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 

CEenid.es,  a patronymic  of  Eetion,  as  descended 
from  Cseneus.  Herodot.  5,  c.  92. 

Csenlna,  a town  of  Latium  near  Rome.  The 
inhabitants,  called  Caninenses,  made  war  against 
the  Romans  when  their  virgins  had  been  stolen 
away.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  135. — Propert.  4,  el.  11, 
c.  9. — Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

Csenis,  a promontory  of  Italy,  opposite  to  Pe- 
lorus  in  Sicily,  a distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a 
half.  . , 

C Eenis,  a Thessalian  woman,  daughter  of  Elatus, 
who,  being  forcibly  ravished  by  Neptune,  obtained 
from  the  god  the  power  to  change  her  sex,  and  to 
become  invulnerable.  She  also  changed  her  name, 
and  was  called  Caneus.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lapithse 
against  the  Centaurs,  she  offended  Jupiter,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  a huge  pile  of  wood,  and  changed 
into  a bird.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  172  & 479. — Virg. 
Ain.  6,  v.  448,  says  that  she  returned  again  to  he\ 
pristine  form. 

Q,.  Servilius  Ceepio,  a Roman  consul, 
A.U.C.  648,  in  the  Cimbrian  war.  He  plundered 
a temple  at  Tolossa,  for  which  he  was  punished  by 
divine  vengeance,  &c.  Justin.  32,  c.  3.— -Paten •.  2, 

c.  i2. A questor  who  opposed  Saturninus.  Ltc. 

ad  Her. 

Cferatus,  a town  of  Crete.  Strab. A river. 

Ceere,  Ccares,  anciently  Agylla,  now  Cer- 
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vctcri,  a city  of  Etruria,  once  the  capital  of  the 
whole  country.  It  was  in  being  in  the  age  of  Strabo. 
When  ./Eneas  came  to  Italy,  Mezentius  was  king 
over  the  inhabitants,  callecj  C aretes  or  Ccerites ; 
but  they  banished  their  prince,  and  assisted  the 
Trojans.  The  people  of  Care  received  with  all 
possible  hospitality  the  Romans  who  fled  with  the 
fire  of  Vesta,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the 
Gauls,  and  for  this  humanity  they  were  made  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  but  without  the  privilege  of  voting  ; 
whence  Ccerites  tabula  was  applied  to  those  who 
had  no  suffrage,  and  Ccerites  cera  appropriated  as  a 
mark  of  contempt.  Virg.  ALn.  8 & 10. — Liv.  i, 
c.  2. — Strab.  5. 

Cseresi,  a people  of  Germany.  Cces. 

Caesar,  a surname  given  to  the  Julian  family  at 
Rome,  either  because  one  of  them  kept  an  elephatit, 
which  bears  the  same  name  in  the  Punic  tongue,  or 
because  one  was  bom  with  a thick  head  0/  hair. 
This  name,  after  it  had  been  dignified  in  the  person 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  his  successors,  was  given  to 
the  apparent  heir  of  the  empire,  in  the  age  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  The  12  first  Roman  emperors 
were  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Ccesar.  They 
reigned  in  the  following  order:  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  In 
Domitian,  or  rather  in  Nero,  the  family  of  Julius 
Caesar  was  extinguished.  But  after  such  a lapse  of 
time,  the  appellation  of  Caesar  seemed  inseparable 
from  the  imperial  dignity,  and  therefore  it  was  as- 
sumed by  the  successors  of  the  Julian  family.  Sue- 
tonioushas  written  an  account  of  these  12  characters, 

in  an  extensive  and  impartial  manner. C.  Julius 

Caesar,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  was  son  of  L. 
Caesar  and  Aurelia  the  daughter  of  Cotta.  He  was 
descended,  according  to  some  accounts,  from  Julus 
the  son  of  ./Eneas.  When  he  reached  his  15th  year 
he  lost  his  father,  and  the  year  after  he  was  made 
priest  of  Jupiter.  Sylla  was  aware  of  his  ambition, 
and  endeavoured  to  remove  him  ; but  Caesar  under- 
stood his  intentions,  and  to  avoid  discovery  changed 
every  day  his  lodgings.  He  was  received  into 
Sylla’s  friendship  some  time  after  ; and  the  dictator 
told  those  who  solicited  the  advancement  of  young 
Caesar,  that  they  were  warm  in  the  interest  of  a man 
who  would  prove  some  day  or  other  the  ruin  of  their 
country  and  of  their  liberty.  When  Caesar  went  to 
finish  his  studies  at  Rhodes,  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  he  was  seized  by  pirates,  who  offered  him  his 
liberty  for  30  talents.  He  gave  them  40,  and 
threatened  to  revenge  their  insults ; and  he  no 
sooner  was  out  of  their  power,  than  he  armed  a ship, 
pursued  them,  and  crucified  them  all.  His  eloquence 
procured  him  friends  at  Rome ; and  the  generous 
manner  in  which  he  lived  equally  served  to  promote 
his  interest.  He  obtained  the  office  of  high  priest 
at  the  death  of  Metellus ; and  after  he  had  passed 
through  the  inferior  employments  of  the  state,  he 
was  appointed  over  Spain,  where  he  signalized  him- 
self by  his  valour  and  intrigues.  At  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  made  consul,  and  soon  after  he 
effected  a reconciliation  between  Crassus  and  Pom- 
pey.  He  was  appointed  for  the  space  of  five  years 
over  the  Gauls,  by  the  interest  of  Pompey,  to  whom 
he  had  given  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  Here 
he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  conquest,  and  invaded  Britain,  w^ich  was  then 
unknown  to  the  Roman  people.  He  checked  the 
Germans,  and  soon  after  had  his  government  over 
Gaul  prolonged  to  five  other  years,  by  means  of  his 
friends  at  Rome.  The  death  of  Julia  and  of  Cras- 
sus, the  corrupted  state  of  the  Roman  senate,  and 


the  ambition  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  soon  became 
the  causes  of  a civil  war.  Neither  of  these  cele- 
brated Romans  would  suffer  a superior,  and  the 
smallest  matters  were  sufficient  ground  for  unsheath- 
ing the  sword.  Caesar’s  petitions  were  received  with 
coldness  or  indifference  try  the  Roman  senate  ; and, 
by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  a decree  was  passed  to 
strip  him  of  his  power.  Antony,  who  opposed  it  as 
tribune,  fled  to  Caesar’s  camp  with  the  news;  and 
the  ambitious  general  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he 
made  it  a plea  of  resistance.  On  pretence  of  aveng- 
ing the  violence  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
sacred  office  of  tribune  in  the  person  of  Antony,  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of 
his  province.  The  passage  of  the  Rubicon  was  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  Caesar  entered  Italy  sword 
in  hand.  Upon  this,  Pompey,  with  all  the  friends 
of  liberty,  left  Rome,  and  retired  to  Dyrrachium  ; 
and  Caesar,  after  he  had  subdued  all  Italy,  in  60 
days,  entered  Rome,  and  provided  himself  with 
money  from  the  public  treasury.  He  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  conquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  under 
Petreius,  Afranius,  and  Varro ; and,  at  his  return 
to  Rome,  was  declared  dictator,  and  soon  after 
consul.  When  he  left  Rome  he  went  in  quest  of 
Pompey,  observing  that  he  was  marching  against  a 
general  without  troops,  after  having  defeated  troops 
without  a general  in  Spain.  In  the  plains  of  Phar- 
salia,  B.C.  48,  the  two  hostile  generals  engaged. 
Pompey  was  conquered,  and  fled  into  Egypt,  where 
he  was  murdered.  Caesar,  after  he  had  made  a 
noble  use  of  victory,  pursued  his  adversary  into 
Egypt,  where  he  for  some  time  forgot  his  fame  and 
character  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had 
a son.  His  danger  was  great  while  at  Alexandria ; 
but  he  extricated  himself  with  wonderful  success, 
and  made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power.  After 
several  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of  Cato 
Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  that  of  Pompey’s  sons  in 
Spain,  he  entered  Rome,  and  triumphed  over  five 
different  nations,  Gaul,  Alexandria,  Pontus,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  was  created  peipetual  dictator.  But 
now  his  glory  was  at  an  end,  his  uncommon  success 
created  him  enemies,  and  thechiefestof  the  senators, 
among  whom  was  Brutus  his  most  intimate  friend, 
conspired  against  him,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  senate 
house  on  the  ides  of  March.  He  died,  pierced  with 
23  wounds,  the  15th  of  March,  B.C.  44,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age.  Casca  gave  him  the  first  blow,  and 
immediately  he  attempted  to  make  some  resistance; 
but  when  he  saw  Brutus  among  the  conspirators,  he 
submitted  to  his  fate,  and  fell  down  at  their  feet, 
muffling  up  his  mantle,  and  exclaiming,  T u quoque 
Brute  ! Cmsar  might  have  escaped  the  sword  of 
the  conspirators  if  he  had  listened  to  the  advice  of 
his  wife,  whose  dreams  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
day  of  his  murder  were  alarming.  He  also  received, 
as  he  went  to  the  senate  house,  a paper  front  Arte- 
midorus,  which  discovered  the  whole  conspiracy  to 
him ; but  he  neglected  the  reading  of  what  might 
have  saved  his  life.  When  he  was  in  his  first  cam- 
paign in  Spain,  he  was  observed  to  gaze  at  a statue 
of  Alexander,  and  even  shed  tears  at  the  recollection 
that  that  hero  had  conquered  the  world  at  an  age  in 
which  he  himself  had  done  nothing.  The  learning 
of  Caesar  deserves  commendation,  as  well  as  his 
military  character.  He  reformed  the  calendar.  He 
wrote  his  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  wars,  on  the 
spot  where  he  fought  his  battles ; and  the  composi- 
tion has  been  admired  for  the  elegance  as  well  as 
the  correctness  of  its  style.  This  valuable  book  was 
nearly  lost ; and  when  Caesar  saved  his  life  in  the 
bay  of  Alexandria,  he  was  obliged  to  swim  from  his 
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ip,  with  his  arms  in  one  hand  and  his  commentaries 
the  other.  Besides  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  he 
rote  other  pieces,  which  are  now  lost.  The  history 
the  war  in  Alexandria  and  Spain  is  attributed  to 
m by  some,  and  by  others  to  Hirtius.  Cmsar  has 
en  blamed  for  his  debaucheries  and  expenses;  and 
e first  year  he  had  a public  office,  his  debts  were 
ted  at  830  talents,  which  his  friends  discharged  : 
:t,  in  his  public  character,  he  must  be  reckoned 
■e  of  the  few  heroes  that  rarely  make  their  appear- 
ice  among  mankind.  His  qualities  were  such  that 
every  battle  he  could  not  but  be  conqueror,  and 
every  republic,  master ; and  to  his  sense  of  his 
periority  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  to  his  am- 
tion,  we  are  to  attribute  his  saying,  that  he  wished 
ther  to  be  first  in  a little  village,  than  second  at 
ome.  It  was  after  his  conquest  over  Pharnaces 
one  day,  that  he  made  use  of  these  remarkable 
ords,  to  express  the  celerity  of  his  operations  : 
eni,  vidi,  vici.  Conscious  of  the  services  of  a man 
ho  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  beautified  and  en- 
ched  the  capital  of  his  country  with  public  build- 
gs,  libraries,  and  porticoes,  the  senate  permitted 
ie  dictator  to  wear  a laurel  crown  on  his  bald 
;ad ; and  it  is  said  that,  to  reward  his  benevolence, 
ley  were  going  to  give  him  the  title  of  authority 
' king  all  over  the  Roman  empire,  except  Italy, 
hen  he  was  murdered.  In  his  private  character, 
esar  has  been  accused  of  seducing  one  of  the 
:stai  virgins,  and  suspected  of  being  privy  to 
itiline’s  conspiracy  ; and  it  was  his  fondness  for 
ssipated  pleasures  which  made  his  countrymen 
y,  that  he  was  the  husband  of  all  the  women  at 
ome,  and  the  woman  of  all  men.  It  is  said  that 
: conquered  300  nations,  took  800  cities,  and  de- 
ated  three  millions  of  men,  one  of  which  fell  in 
e field  of  battle.  PI  in.  7,  c.  25,  says  that  he 
>uld  employ  at  the  same  time,  his  ears  to  listen, 
s eyes  to  read,  his  hand  to  write,  and  his  mind  to 
ctate.  His  death  was  preceded,  as  many  authors 
ention,  by  uncommon  prodigies  ; and  immediately 
ter  his  death,  a large  comet  made  its  appearance, 
ie  best  editions  of  Csesar's  commentaries,  are  the 
agnificent  one  by  Dr  Clarke,  fol.  Lond.  1712; 
at  of  Cambridge,  with  a Greek  translation,  4to, 
27  ; that  of  Oudendorp,  2 vols.  4to,  L.  Bat.  1737  ; 
d that  of  Elzevir,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1635.  Sueton.  dr3 
'■tit.  in  V itd. — Dio. — Appian. — Orosius. — Diod. 

, & eel.  31  & 37. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  466. — Ovid. 

et.  15,  v.  782. — Marcell. — Flor.  3 & 4. Lucius 

is  father  to  the  dictator.  He  died  suddenly, 

nen  putting  on  his  shoes. Octavianus.  Vid. 

ugustus. Cains,  a tragic  poet  and  orator,  com- 

ended by  Cic.  in  Brut.  His  brother  C.  Lucius 
as  consul,  and  followed,  as  well  as  himself,  the 
irty  of  Sylla.  They  were  both  put  to  death  by 
der  of  Marius.— —Lucius,  an  uncle  of  M.  Antony, 
ho  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  was  pro- 
ribed  by  Augustus,  for  which  Antony  proscribed 
cero  the  friend  of  Augustus.  His  son  Lucius 

is  put  to  death  by  J.  Caesar  in  his  youth. Two 

ns  of  Agrippa  bore  also  the  name  of  Caesar,  Caius 

d Lucius.  Vid.  Agrippa. Augusta,  a town  of 

win,  built  by  Augustus,  on  the  Iberus,  and  now 
lied  Saragossa. 

Ceesarea,  a city  of  Cappadocia, of  Bithynia, 

— of  Mauritania, of  Palestine.  There  are 

my  small  insignificant  towns  of  that  name,  either 
lilt  by  the  emperors,  or  called  by  their  name,  in 
mpliment  to  tnem. 

Ceesarion,  the  son  of  J.  Cxsar  by  queen 
eopatra,  was,  at  the  age  of  13,  proclaimed  by 
atony  and  his  mother,  king  of  Cyprus,  Egypt, 


and  Coelosyria.  He  was  put  to  death  five  years 
after  by  Augustus.  Snet.  in  Aug.  17,  & Cces.  52. 

Caesennius  Paetus,  a general  sent  by  Nero 
to  Armenia,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  6 & 25.  _ 

Caesetrus,a  Roman  who  protected  his  children 
against  Csesar.  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  7. 

Caesia,  a surname  of  Minerva. A wood  in 

Germany.  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  50. 

CaesiUS,  a Latin  poet,  whose  talents  were  not 
of  uncommon  brilliancy.  Catull.  14.- — —A  lyric 
and  heroic  poet  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Persins. 

Caeso,  a son  of  Q.  Cincinnatus,  who  revolted  to 
the  Volsci. 

Caesonia,  a lascivious  woman  who  married 
Caligula,  and  was  murdered  at  the  same  time  with 
her  daughter  Julia.  Suet,  in  Calig.  c.  59. 

Caesonius  Maximus,  was  banished  from 
Italy  by  Nero,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Seneca,  & c.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  71. 

Caetillum,  a town  of  Spain.  Strab , 2. 

Cag-aco,  a fountain  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  24. 

Caicinus,  a river  of  Locris.  Thucyd.  3,  c.  103. 

Caicus,  a companion  of  /Eneas.  Virg.  Ada.  1, 

v.  187.  1.  9,  v.  35. A river  of  Mysia,  falling  into 

the  /Egean  sea,  opposite  Lesbos.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  370. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  243. 

Caieta,  a town,  promontory,  and  harbour  of 
Campania,  which  received  its  name  from  Caieta 
the  nurse  of  /Eneas,  who  was  buried  there.  Virg . 
Ain.  7,  v.  1. 

Caius  and  Caia,  a prasnomen  very  common  at 
Rome  to  both  sexes.  C,  in  its  natural  position, 
denoted  the  man’s  name,  and  when  reversed  3 it 
implied  Cais.  Quintil.  1,  c.  7. 

Caius,  a son  of  Agrippa  by  Julia.  Vid. 
Agrippa. 

Q,.  Caliber,  called  also  Smyrnseus,  wrote  a 
Greek  poem  in  14  books,  as  a continuation  of 
Homer’s  Iliad,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  The  best  editions  of  this  elegant  and 
well-written  book  are  that  of  Rhodoman,  i2mo, 
Hanover,  1604,  with  the  notes  of  Dausqueius  ; and 
that  of  Pauw,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1734. 

Calabria,  a country  of  Italy  in  Magna  Gracia. 
It  has  been  called  Messapia,  Japygia,  Salentinia, 
and  Peucetia.  The  poet  Ennius  was  born  there. 
The  country  was  fertile,  and  produced  a variety  of 
fruits,  much  cattle,  and  excellent  honey.  Virg.  G. 
3,  v.  425. — Horat.  1,  od.  31.  Epod.  1,  v.  27.  1.  1, 
ep.  7,  v.  14. — Strab.  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Plin.  8, 
c.  48. 

CalSbrus,  a river  of  Calabria.  Pans.  6. 

Calag-urritarii.  a people  of  Spain,  who  ate 
their  wives  and  children  rather  than  yield  to 
Pompey.  Val.  Max.  7,  c.  6. 

Calais  and  ZethSs.  Vid.  Zethes. 

Calagmtis,  a river  ot  Spain.  Flor.  3,  c.  22. 

Cal&mis,  an  excellent  carver.  Propert.  3,  cl.  9, 
v.  10. 

Cal&mlsa,  a place  of  Samos.  Herodot.  9. 

Cal&mos,  a town  of  Asia,  near  mount  Libanus. 

Plin.  5,  c.  20. A town  of  Phoenicia. Another 

of  Babylonia. 

Cal&mus,  a son  of  the  river  Mtcander,  who 
was  tenderly  attached  to  Carpo;  &c.  Paus.  9,  c.  35. 

Calanus,  a celebrated  Indian  philosopher,  one 
of  the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alexander  in 
his  Indian  expedition,  and  being  sick,  in  his  83rd 
year,  he  ordered  a pile  to  be  raised,  upon  which  he 
mounted,  decked  with  flowers  and  garlands,  to  tb' 
astonishment  of  the  king  and  of  the  army.  Wheu 
the  pile  was  fired,  Alexander  asked  him  whether  he 
had  anything  to  say.  “ No,"  said  he,  “ I shall 
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meet  you  again  in  a very  short  time.”  Alexander 
died  three  months  after  in  Babylon.  Strab.  15. — 
Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  23. — Arrian  <5^  Pint,  in  Alex. — 
AElian.  2,  c.  41.  1.  5,  c.  6. — Val.  Max.  x,  c.  8. 
Calaon,  a river  of  Asia,  near  Colophon.  Pans. 


7,  c-  3- 


CaltCris.  a city  of  Sardinia.  Flor.  2,  c.  6. 
Calathana,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  32 


c.  13. 

Calath.es,  a town  of  Thrace  near  Tomus,  on 
the  Euxine  sea.  Strab.  7. — Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Calathion,  a mountain  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3, 
c.  26. 

Calathus,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope. 

Calatia,  a town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appian 
way.  It  was  made  a Roman  colony  in  the  age  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Sil.  8,  v.  543. 

Calatise,  a people  of  India,  who  ate  the  flesh 
of  their  parents.  Herodot.  3,  c.  38. 

Calavii,  a people  of  Campania.  Liv.  26,  c.  27. 

Calavius,  a magistrate  of  Capua,  who  rescued 
some  Roman  senators  from  death,  &c.  Liv.  23, 
c.  2 & 3. 

Calaurea  and  Calauria,  an  island  near 
Troezene  in  the  bay  of  Argos.  Apollo,  and  after- 
wards Neptune,  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place. 
The  tomb  of  Demosthenes  was  seen  there,  who 
poisoned  himself  to  fly  from  the  persecutions  of 
Antipater.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  384. — Pans.  1,  c.  8, 
&c. — Strab.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Calbis,  a river  of  Caria.  Mela,  1,  c.  16. 

Calce,  a city  of  Campania.  Strab.  5. 

Calchas,  a celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  in 
the  office  of  high  priest ; and  ho  informed  them 
that  the  city  could  not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of 
Achilles,  that  their  fleet  could  not  sail  from  Aulis 
before  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed  to  Diana,  and  that 
the  plague  could  not  be  stopped  in  the  Grecian 
army  before  the  restoration  of  Chryseis  to  her 
father.  He  told  them  also  that  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  before  10  years’  siege.  He  had  received  the 
power  of  divination  from  Apollo.  Calchas  was  in- 
formed that  as  soon  as  he  found  a man  more  skilled 
than  himself  in  divination,  he  must  perish  ; and 
this  happened  near  Colophon,  after  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  unable  to  tell  how  many  figs  were  in  the 
branches  of  a certain  fig  tree  ; and  when  Mopsus 
mentioned  the  exact  number,  Calchas  died  through 
grief.  Vui.  Mopsus.  Homer.  11.  1,  v.  69. — cEs- 
chyl.  in  A gam. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. — Pans.  1,  c.  43. 

Calchedonia.  Vid.  Chalcedon. 

Calcllinia,  a daughter  of  Leucippus.  She  had 
a son  by  Neptune,  who  inherited  his  grandfather’s 
kingdom  of  Sicyon.  Pans.  2,  c.  5. 

Caldus  Cselius,  a Roman  who  killed  himself 
when  detained  by  the  Germans.  Paterc.  2,  c.  120. 

Cale  (es),  Cales  (ium),  and  Calenum,  now 
Calvi,  a town  of  Campania.  Horat.  4,  od.  12. — 
Juv.  1,  v.  69. — Sil.  8,  v.  4x3. — Virg.  ALn.-j,  v.  728. 

Caledonia,  a country  at  the  north  of  Britain, 
now  called  Scotland.  The  reddish  hair  and  lofty 
stature  of  its  inhabitants  seemed  to  denote  a 
German  extraction,  according  to  Tacit,  in  Vtta 
Agric.  It  was  so  little  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
its  inhabitants  so  little  civilized,  that  they  called  it 
Britannia  Barbara,  and  they  never  penetrated 
into  the  country  either  for  curiosity  or  conquest. 
Martial.  10,  ep.  44. — Sil.  3,  v.  598.  . . . , 

CalSntum,  a place  of  Spain,  where  it  is  said 
they  made  bricks  so  light  that  they  swam  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Phn.  35>  c-  T4-  . . , 

Calenus,  a famous  soothsayer  of  Ltruria  in  too 


age  of  Tarquin.  Plin.  28,  c.  2. A lieutenant  of 

Caesar’s  army.  After  Caesar's  murder,  he  concealed 
some  that  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs, 
and  behaved  with  great  honour  to  them.  Pint,  in 
Cces. 

Cales.  Vid.  Cale. A city  of  Bithynia  on 

the  Euxine.  A rrian. 

Calesius,  a charioteer  of  Axylus,  killed  by 
Diomedes  in  the  Trojan  war.  _ Homer.  11.  16,  v.  16. 

Caletse,  a people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  Pays  de 
Caux,  in  N ormandy.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  4.  Their 
town  was  called  Caletum. 

Caletor,  a Trojan  prince,  slain  by  Ajax  as  he 
was  going  to  set  fire  to  the  ship  of  Protesilaus. 
Homer.  11.  15,  v.  419. 

Calex,  a river  of  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the 
Euxine  sea.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  75. 

Caliadne,  the  wife  of  /Egyptus.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  1. 

Caliceni,  a people  of  Macedonia. 

M.  Calidius,  an  orator  and  pretorian  who  died 

in  the  civil  wars,  &c.  Cces.  Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  2. 

L.  Julius,  a man  remarkable  for  his  riches,  the 
excellency  of  his  character,  his  learning  and  poetical 
abilities.  He  was  proscribed  by  Volumnius,  but 
delivered  by  Atticus.  C.  Nep.  in  A ttic.  12. 

C.  Caligula,  the  emperor,  received  this  surname 
from  his  wearing  in  the  camp  the  Caliga,  a mili- 
tary covering  for  the  leg.  He  was  son  of  GermanicuSs. 
by  Agrippina,  and  grandson  to  Tiberius.  During 
the  first  eight  months  of  his  reign,  Rome  experienced 
universal  prosperity,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes 
were  remitted,  and  profligates  dismissed ; but  Cali- 
gula soon  became  proud,  wanton,  and  cruel.  He 
built  a temple  to  himself,  and  ordered  his  head  to 
be  placed  on  the  images  of  the  gods,  while  he  wishei 
to  imitate  the  thunders  and  powers  of  Jupiter.  The 
statues  of  all  great  men  were  removed,  as  if  R me 
would  sooner  forget  their  virtues  in  their  absence; 
and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public  places  in  the 
most  indecent  manner,  encouraged  roguery,  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and  established 
public  places  of  prostitution.  He  often  amused 
himself  with  putting  innocent  people  to  death ; he 
attempted  to  famish  Rome  by  a monopoly  of  com ; 
and  as  he  was  pleased  with  the  greatest  disasters 
which  befel  his  subjects,  he  often  wished  the  Romans 
had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  have  the  gratifi- 
cation to  strike  it  off.  Wild  beasts  were  constantly 
fed  in  his  palace  with  human  victims,  and  a favourite 
horse  was  made  high  priest  and  consul,  and  kept  in 
marble  apartments,  and  adorned  with  the  most 
valuable  trappings  and  pearls  which  the  Roman 
empire  could  furnish.  Caligula  built  a bridge  up- 
wards of  three  miles  in  the  sea;  and  would  per- 
haps have  shown  himself  more  tyrannical  had  not 
Chsereas,  one  of  his  servants,  formed  a conspiracy 
against  his  life,  with  others  equally  tired  with  the 
cruelties  and  the  insults  that  were  offered  with  im- 
punity to  the  persons  and  feelings  of  the  Romans. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered 
January  24th,  in  his  29th  year,  after  a reign  of 
three  years  and  ten  months,  A.D.  41.  It  has  been 
said  that  Caligula  wrote  a treatise  on  rhetoric ; but 
his  love  of  learning  is  better  understood  from  h is 
attempts  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Homer  and  01 
Virgil.  Dio. — Sueton.  in  Vita.— Tacit.  Ann. 

Callpus,  a mathematician  of  Cyzicus,  B.C. 

33Calis,  a man  in  Alexander’s  army,  tortured  for 
conspiring  against  the  king.  Curt.  6.  c.  11 

Calleasclierus,  the  father  of  Critias.  1 tut. 
Alcib. 
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Callalci,  a people  of  Lusitania,  now  Gallicia, 
the  north  of  Spain.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v 461. 

; Callas,  a general  of  Alexander.  Diod.  17. 

f Cassander  against  Polyperchon.  Id.  19. A 

ver  01  Euboea. 

: Callatebus,  a town  of  Caria.  Herodot.  7, 

6alle,  a town  of  ancient  Spain,  now  Oporto , at 
ic  mouth  of  the  Douro  in  Portugal. 

. Calleteria,  a town  of  Campania. 

Calleni,  a people  of  Campania. 

Callia,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  27. 
Calli&des,  a magistrate  of  Athens  when  Xerxes 
vaded  Greece.  Herodot.  8,  c.  51. 

Callias,  an  Athenian  appointed  to  make  peace 
etween  Artaxerxes  and  his  country.  Diod.  12. 
— A son  of  Temenus,  who  murdered  his  father 
ith  the  assistance  of  his  brothers.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. 
— A Greek  poet,  son  of  Lysimachus.  His  com- 
ositions  are  lost.  He  was  surnamed  Schoenion, 
r>m  his  twisting  ropes  (apcoivos),  through  poverty. 

1 then . 10. A partial  historian  of  Syracuse.  He 

Tote  an  account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was  well 
awarded  by  Agathocles,  because  he  had  shown  him 

1 a favourable  view.  A then.  12. — Diotiys. An 

ithenian  greatly  revered  for  his  patriotism.  Hero- 

ot.  6,  c.  12 1. A soothsayer. An  Athenian 

ommander  of  a fleet  against  Philip,  whose  ships  he 

x>k,  & c. A rich  Athenian,  who  liberated  Cimon 

-om  prison,  on  condition  of  marrying  his  sister  and 

ife  Elpinice.  C.  Nep  <S°  Pint,  in  Cint. An 

istorian,  who  wrote  an  explanation  of  the  poems 
f Alcaeus  and  Sappho. 

Callibius,  a general  in  the  war  between  Man- 
nea  and  Sparta.  Xenoph.  Hist.  G. 

Callicerns,  a Greek  poet,  some  of  whose  epi- 
rams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 
Callicnbrus,  a place  of  Phocis,  where  the 
rgies  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrated. 
Calllcles,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was  not 
earched  on  account  of  his  recent  marriage,  when 
n inquiry  was  made  after  the  money  given  by  Har- 

alus,  &c.  Pint,  in  Demosth. A statuary  of 

legara. 

Callicolona,  a place  of  Troy,  near  the  Simois. 
Callicr&tes,  an  Athenian,  who  seized  upon 
le  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing  upon 
)ion  when  he  had  lost  his  popularity.  He  was  ex- 
elled  by  the  sons  of  Dionysius,  after  reigning  13 
lonths.  He  is  called  Calippus  by  some  authors. 

Nep.  in  Dion. An  officer  entrusted  with  the 

are  of  the  treasures  of  Susa  by  Alexander.  Curt.  5, 
a- — —An  artist,  who  made,  with  ivory,  ants  and 
ither  insects,  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
een.  1 1 is  said  that  he  engraved  some  of  Homer’s 
/erses  upon  a grain  of  millet.  Plm.  7,  c.  21. — 

Flian.  V.  H.  1,  c._  17. An  Athenian,  who,  by 

11s  perfidy,  constrained  the  Athenians  to  submit  Vo 

3.ome.  Pans.  7,  c.  10. A Syrian,  who  wrote  an 

iccount  of  Aurelian's  life. A brave  Athenian, 

tilled  at  the  battleof  Platsea.  Herodot.  9,  c.  72. 

Callicratldas,  a Spartan,  who  succeeded 
itysander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  took 
VIethymna,  and  routed  the  Athenian  fleet  under 
Jonon.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  near  vhe 
\rginusrc,  in  a naval  battle,  B.C.  406.  Diod.  13. — 

Xenoph.  Hist.  G. One  of  the  four  ambassadors 

ent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Darius,  upon  the 
■upture  of  their  alliance  with  Alexander.  Curt.  3, 

ty- A Pythagorean  writer. 

Callidius,  a celebrated  Roman  orator,  contcm- 
lorary  with  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  his  abilities  with 
tommendation.  Lie.  in  Prut.  274. — Paterc.  a,  c.  36. 


Callidromus,  a place  near  Thermopylae. 
Thucyd.  8,_c.  6. 

Calligetus,  a man  of  Megara,  received  in  his 
banishment  by  Pharnabazus.  Thucyd.  8,  c.  6. 

CallImS.clius,  an  historian  and  poet  of 
Cyrene,  son  of  Battus  and  Mesatma,  and  pupil  to 
Hermocrates  the  grammarian.  He  had,  in  the  age 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kept  a school  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  had  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  among  his 
pupils,  whose  ingratitude  obliged  Callimachus  to 
lash  him  severely  in  a satirical  poem,  under  the 
name  of  Ibis.  Vid.  Apollonius.  The  Ibis  of  Ovid 
is  in  imitation  of  this  piece.  He  wrote  a work,  in 
120  books,  on  famous  men,  besides  treatises  on 
birds;  but  of  all  his  numerous  compositions,  only 
31  epigrams,  an  elegy,  and  some  hymns  on  the 
gods,  are  extant;  the  best  editions  of  which  are 
that  of  Ernestus,  2 vols.  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1761,  and  that 
of  Vulcanius,  i2mo,  Antwerp,  1584.  Propertius 
styled  himself  the  Roman  Callimachus.  The  precise 
time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  of  his  birth,  is  un- 
known. Propert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  65. — Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  84. 

— Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  109. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1.- An 

Athenian  general  killed  in  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
His  body  was  found  in  an  erect  posture,  all  covered 

with  wounds.  Pint. A Colophonian,  who  wrote 

the  life  of  Homer.  Pint. 

Callimgdon,  a partisan  of  Phocion,  at  Athens, 
condemned  by  the  populace. 

CallimSles,  a youth  ordered  to  be  killed  and 
served  up  as  meat  by  Apollodorus  of  Cassandrea. 
Polycen.  6,  c.  7. 

Callinus,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
invented  elegiac  poetry,  B.C.  776.  Some  of  his 
verses  are  to  be  found  in  Stobaeus.  Athen. — Strab. 

Calliope,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  eloquence 
and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of 
Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace  supposes  her  able 
to  play  on  any  musical  instrument.  She  was  repre- 
sented with  a trumpet  in  her  right  hand,  and  with 
books  in  the  other,  which  signified  that  her  office 
was  to  take  notice  of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes, 
as  Clio  was  employed  in  celebrating  them  ; and  she 
held  the  three  most  famous  epic  poems  of  antiquity, 
and  appeared  generally  crowned  with  laurels.  She 
settled  the  dispute  between  Venus  and  Proserpine, 
concerning  Adonis,  whose  company  these  two  god- 
desses wished  both  perpetually  to  enjoy.  Hesiod. 
Theog. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3. — Horat.  od. 

Callipatlra,  daughter  of  Diagoras  and  wife 
of  Callianax  the  athlete,  went  disguised  in  man’s 
clothes  with  her  son  Pisidorus  to  the  Olympic 

ames.  When  Pisidorus  was  declared  victor,  she 

iscovered  her  sex  through  excess  of  joy,  and  was 
arrested,  as  women  were  not  permitted  to  appear 
there  on  pain  of  death.  The  victory  of  her  son 
obtained  her  release  ; and  a law  was  instantly  made, 
which  forbade  any  wrestlers  to  appear  but  naked. 
Pans.  5,  c.  6. 1.  6,  c.  7. 

Calllphon,  a painter  of  Samos,  famous  for  his 

historical  pieces.  Plin.  10,  c.  26. A philosopher 

who  made  the  summum  bottum  consist  in  pleasure 
joined  to  the  love  of  honesty.  This  system  was 
opposed  by  Cicero.  Quasi.  Acad.  4,  c.  131  & 139. 
De.  Offic.  3,  c.  1 19. 

Calllphron,  a celebrated  dancing  master,  who 
had  Epaminondas  among  his  pupils.  C.  Nep.  in 
Epam. 

Callipldee,  a people  of  Scythia.  Herodot.  4, 
c-ty- 

CallipSlis,  a city  of  Thrace  on  the  Hellespont. 
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Sil.  14,  v.  250. A town  of  Sicily  near  zEtna. 

A city  of  Calabria  on  the  coast  of  Tarentum,  on  a 
rocky  island,  joined  by  a bridge  to  the  continent. 
It  is  now  called  Gallipoli,  and  contains  6000  in- 
habitants, who  trade  in  oil  and  cotton. 

Calllpus,  or  Calippus,  an  Athenian,  dis- 
ciple to  Plato.  He  destroyed  Dion,  &c.  V id. 

Callicrates.  C.  Hep.  in  Dion. A Corinthian, 

who  wrote  a history  of  Orchomenos.  Pans.  6, 
c.  20. A philosopher.  Diog.  in  Zen, — —A  ge- 

neral of  the  Athenians,  when  the  Gauls  invaded 
Greece  by  Thermopylae.  Pans.  1,  c.  3. 

Callipyg-es,  a surname  of  Venus. 

Callirhoe,  a daughter  of  the  Scamander,  who 
married  Tros,  by  whom  she  had  Ilus,  Ganymede, 
and  Assaracus.'  • — A fountain  of  Attica  where  Cal- 
lirhoe killed  herself.  Vid.  Coresus.  Pans.  7,  c.  21. 

— Slat.  12.  Thcb.  v.  629. A daughter  of  Ocea- 

nus  and  Tethys,  mother  of  Echidna,  Orthus,  and 

Cerberus  by  Chrysaor.  Hesiod. A daughter  of 

Lycus  tyrant  of  Libya,  who  kindly  received  Dio- 
medes  at  his  return  from  Troy.  He  abandoned 

her,  upon  which  she  killed  herself. A daughter 

of  the  Achelous,  who  married  Alcmaeon.  Vid. 

Alcmaxm.  Pans.  8,  c.  24. A daughter  of  Phocus 

the  Boeotian,  whose  beauty  procured  her  many 
admirers.  Her  father  bthaved  with  such  coldness 
to  her  lovers  that  they  murdered  him.  Callirhoe 
avenged  his  death  with  the  assistance  of  the  Boeo- 
tians. Pint.  Amat.  Narr. A daughter  of  Piras 

and  Niobe.  Hygin.fab.  145. 

Calliste,  an  island  of  the  Aegean  sea,  called 
afterwards  Thera.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Paus.  3,  c.  1. — 
Its  chief  town  was  founded  1150  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  by  Theras. 

Callisteia,  a festival  at  Lesbos,  during  which 
all  the  women  presented  themselves  in  the  temple 
of  Juno,  and  the  fairest  was  rewarded  in  a public 
manner.  There  was  also  an  institution  of  the  same 
kind  among  the  Parrhasians,  first  made  by  Cypse- 
lus,  whose  wife  was  honoured  with  the  first  prize. 
The  Eleans  had  one  also,  in  which  the  fairest  man 
received  as  a prize  a complete  suit  of  armour,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Minerva. 

Calli.sth.enes,  a Greek  who  wrote  a history  of 
his  own  country  in  10  books,  beginning  from  the 
peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  Greece,  down  to  the 
plundering  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  Philomelus. 

Diod.  14. A man  who  with  others  attempted  to 

expel  the  garrison  of  Demetrius  from  Athens. 

Polycen.  5,  c.  17. A philosopher  of  Olynthus, 

intimate  with  Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  oriental  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  a preceptor, 
and  to  whomhe  had  been  recommended  by  his  friend 
and  master  Aristotle.  He  refused  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  the  king,  for  which  he  was  accused  of 
conspiracy,  mutilated  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts, 
dragged  about  in  chains,  till  Lysimachus  gave  him 
poison,  which  ended  together  his  tortures  and  his 
life,  B.C.  328.  None  of  his  compositions  are  extant. 
Curl.  8,  c.  6 .—Pint,  in  Alex.— Arrian.  4.— Jus- 
tin. 12,  c.  6 & 7. A writer  of  Sybaris. A 

freedman  of  Lucullus.  It  is  said  that  he  gave 
poison  to  his  master.  Pint,  in  Lucull. 

CaHisto  and  Calisto,  called  also  Helice,  was 
daughter  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of 
Diana’s  attendants.  Jupiter  saw  her,  and  seduced 
her  after  he  had  assumed  the  shape  of  Diana.  Her 
pregnancy  was  discovered  as  she  bathed  with 
Diana ; and  the  fruit  of  her  amour  with  Jupiter 
called  Areas,  was  hid  in  the  woods  and  preserved. 
Juno,  who  was  jealous  of  Jupiter,  changed  Calisto 
Into  a bear  ; but  the  god,  apprehensive  of  her  being 


hurt  by  the  huntsmen,  made  her  a constellation  of 
heaven,  with  her  son  Areas,  under  the  name  of  the 
bear.  Oviil.  Met.  2,  Jab  4,  &c. — Apollod.  3,  c.  8. 
— Hygin.  fab.  176  & 177. — Pans.  8,  c.  3. 

Callistonicus,  a celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.  Paus.  9,  c.  16. 

Callistr&.t'US,  an  Athenian,  appointed  general 
with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias  against  Lacedaemon. 

Diod.  15. An  orator  of  Aphidna,  in  the  time 

of  Epaminondas,  the  most  eloquent  of  his  age. 
An  Athenian  orator  with  whom  Demos- 
thenes made  an  intimate  acquaintance  after  he 
had  heard  him  plead.  Xenophon. A Greek  his- 
torian praised  by  Dionys.  Hal. A comic  poet, 

rival  of  Aristophanes. A statuary.  Plin  34, 

8. A secretary  of  Mithridates.  Pint  in 

Lucull. A grammarian,  who  made  the  alphabet 

of  the  Samians  consist  of  24  letters.  Some  suppose 
that  he  wrote  a treatise  on  courtesans. 

Callixena,  a courtesan  of  Thessaly,  whose 
company  Alexander  refused,  though  requested  by 
his  mother  Olympias.  This  was  attributed  by  the 
Athenians  to  other  causes  than  chastity,  and  there- 
fore the  prince’s  ambition  was  ridiculed. 

CallixenUS,  a general  who  perished  by 

famine. An  Athenian  imprisoned  for  passing 

sentence  of  death  upon  some  prisoners.  Diod.  13. 

Calon,  a statuary.  Quintil.  12,  c.  10. — Plin. 
34,  c.  8. 

Calor,  now  Calore,  a river  in  Italy  near  Bene- 
ventum.  Liv.  24,  c.  14. 

Calpe,  a lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  opposite  to  mount  Abyla  on  the 
African  coast.  These  two  mountains  were  called 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Calpe  is  now  called 
Gibraltar. 

Calphurnia,  a daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was 
Julius  Csesar’s  fourth  wife.  The  night  previous  to 
her  husband’s  murder,  she  dreamed  that  the  roof  of 
her  house  had  fallen,  and  that  he  had  been,  stabbed 
in  her  arms  ; and  on  that  account  she  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  detain  him  at  home.  After  Caesar’s 
murder  she  placed  herself  under  the  patronage  of 
M.  Antony.  Sueiott.  in  Jul. 

Calphurnius  Bestia,  a noble  Roman  bribed 
by  Jugurtha.  It  is  said  that  he  murdered  his  waves 

when  asleep.  Plin.  27,  c.  2. Crassus,  a patrician, 

who  went  with  Regulus  against  the  Massyli  He 
was  seized  by  the  enemy  as  he  attempted  to  plunder 
one  of  their  towns,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Neptune.  Bisaltia  the  king’s  daughter  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  and  conquering  her  father.  Calphumius 
returned  victorious,  and  Bisaltia  destroyed  herself. 

A man  who  conspired  against  the  emperor 

Nerva. Galerianus,  son  of  Piso,  put  to  death, 

&c.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  11.— — Piso,  condemned  for 
using  seditious  words  against  Tiberius.  _ Tacit. 
Hist.  4,  c.  21. Another,  famous  for  his  absti- 
nence. Val.  Max.  4,  c.  3. Titus,  a Latin  poet, 

born  in  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Diocletian,  seven  of 
whose  eclogues  are  extant,  and  generally  found 
with  the  works  of  the  poets  who  have  written  on 
hunting.  Though  abounding  in  many  beautiful 
lines,  they  are,  however,  greatly  inferior  to  the 
elegance  and  simplicity  of  Virgil.  The  best  edition 

is  that  of  Kempher,  410,  L.  Bat.  1728. A man 

surnamed  Frugi,  who  composed  annals,  B.C.  130. 

Calpurnia,  or  Calpnurnia,  a noble  family 
in  Rome,  derived  from  Calpus  son  of  Numa.  It 
branched  into  the  families  of  the  Pisoaes,  Bjbuu, 
Flammae,  Cassennini,  Asprenates,  & c.  Plin,  in 
Num. 
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Calpurnia  and  Calphurnia  lex,  was 

acted  A.U.C.  604,  severely  to  punish  such  as 
:re  guilty  of  using  bribes,  &c.  Cic.  de  Off.  2. 
-A  daughter  of  Marius,  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
her  father,  who  was  advised  to  do  it,  in  a dream, 
he  wished  to  conquer  the  Cimbri.  Pint,  in 

irai. A woman  who  killed  herself  when  she 

ard  that  her  husband  was  murdered  in  the  civil 

irs  of  Marius.  Paterc.  2,  c.  26. The  wife  of 

C<esar.  Vui.  Calphurnia. A favourite  of  the 

iperor  Claudius,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. A woman 

ined  by  Agrippina  on  account  of  her  beauty,  &c. 

1 cit.  . 

Calvia,  a temale  minister  of  Nero’s  lusts. 
icit.  His/.  1,  c.  3. 

CalvTna,  a prostitute  in  Juvenal’s  age.  3,  v. 

Calvisius,  a friend  of  Augustus.  Pint,  in 

•iton. An  officer  whose  wife  prostituted  herself 

his  camp  by  night,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  48.  _ 
Calumnia  and  Impudentia,  two  deities 
irshipped  at  Athens.  Calumnia  was  ingeniously 
presented  in  a painting  by  Apelles. 

Calusidius,  a soldier  in  the  army  of  Germani- 
s.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab  himslf  with 
s own  sword,  Calusidius  offered  him  his  own, 
serving  that  it  was  sharper.  Tacit.  Ann.  1, 

' Calusium,  a town  of  Etruria. 

Calvus  Corn.  Licinius,  a famous  orator, 
ually  known  for  writing  iambics.  As  he  was  both 
: :tious  and  satirical,  he  did  not  fail  to  excite  atten- 
n by  his  animadversions  upon  Csesar  and  Pom- 
y,  and,  from  his  eloquence,  to  dispute  the  palm 
t eloquence  with  Cicero.  Cic  ep. — Horat.  1,  sat. 
v.  19. 

? Cal^be,  a town  of  Thrace.  Strab.  17. The 

>ther  of  Bucolion  by  Laomedon.  Apollod.  3, 

: 12. An  old  woman,  priestess  in  the  temple 

iich  Juno  had  at  Ardea.  Virg ■.  VEn.  7,  v.  419. 

• Oalycadnus,  a river  of  Cilicia. 

Cal^ce,  a daughter  of  Eolus  son  of  Helenus 
d Enaretta,  daughter  of  Deimachus.  She  had 
ldymion  king  of  Elis,  by  Ethlius  the  son  of 

, piter.  Apollod.  i,  c.  7. — Paus.  5,  c.  1. A Gre- 

n girl,  who  fell  in  love  with  a youth  called  Evath- 
. As  she  was  unable  to  gain  the  object  of  her 

* e,  she  threw  herself  from  a precipice.  This 
i-  gical  story  was  made  into  a song  by  Stesichorus, 

1 d was  still  extant  in  the  age  of  Atheneeus , 14. 

1 —A  daughter  of  Hecaton  mother  of  Cycnus. 
$Kpn  157. 

' Calydium,  a town  on  the  Appian  way. 
Calydna,  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan  sea.  Some 
ppose  it  to  he  near  Rhodes,  others  near  Tenedos. 
nd.  Met.  8,  v.  205. 

Calydon,  a city  of  Etolia,  where  CEncus  the 
her  of  Meleager  reigned.  The  Evenus  flows 
-ough  it,  and  it  receives  its  name  from  Calydon 
j son  of  Etolus.  During  the  reign  of  CEneus, 
ana  sent  a wild  boar  to  ravage  the  country,  on 
count  of  the  neglect  which  had  been  shown  to 
r divinity  by  tty:  king.  All  the  princes  of  the 
2 assembled  to  hunt  this  boar,  which  is  greatly 
ebrated  by  the  poets,  under  the  name  of  the 
use  of  Calydon,  or  the  Calydonian  boar.  Me- 
. ger  killed  the  animal  with  his  own  hand,  and 
ve  the  head  to  Atalanta,  of  whom  he  was  ena- 
rtired.  The  skin  of  the  boar  was  preserved,  and 
-s  still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  in  the  temple 
Minerva  Alea.  The  tusks  were  also  preserved 
the  Arcadians  in  Tegea,  and  Augustus  carried 
:m  away  to  Rome,  because  the  people  of  Togea 


had  followed  the  party  of  Antony.  These  tusks 
were  shown  for  a long  time  at  Rome.  One  of  them 
was  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  the  other  was 
broken.  Vid.  Meleager  and  Atalanta.  Apollod.  1, 
c.  8. — Paus.  8,  c.  45. — Strab.  8. — Homer.  9,  v.  577. 

— Hygin.  fab.  174. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  4,  &c. 

A son  of  Etolus  and  Pronoe  daughter  of  Phorbas. 
He  gave  his  name  to  a town  of  Etolia. 

Calydonis,  a name  of  Deianira,  as  living  in 
Calydon.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  4. 

Calydonius,  a surname  of  Bacchus. 

Calymne,  an  island  near  Lebynthos.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  2,  v.  81. 

Calynda,  a town  of  Caria.  Ptol.  5,  c.  3. 

Calypso,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Atlas,  according  to  some,  was  goddess 
of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island  of  Ogygia, 
whose  situation  and  even  existence  is  doubted. 
When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  her  coasts,  she 
received  him  with  great  hospitality,  and  offered  him 
immortality  if  he  would  remain  with  her  as  a hus- 
band. The  hero  refused,  and  after  seven  years’ 
delay,  he  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  island 
by  order  of  Mercury  the  messenger  of  Jupiter. 
During  his  stay,  Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Calypso, 
Nausithous,  and  Nausinous.  Calypso  was  incon- 
solable at  the  departure  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  7 
& 15. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  360. — Ovid,  de  Pont.  4, 
ep.  18.  Amor.  2,  el.  17. — Propert.  1,  el.  15. 

Camalodunum,  a Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
supposed  Malden,  or  Colchester. 

Camantium,  a town  of  Asia  Minor. 

Camarlna,  a town  of  Italy. A lake  of 

Sicily,  with  a town  of  the  same  name,  built  B.C. 
552.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Syracusans,  and 
rebuilt  by  a certain  Hipponous.  The  lake  was 
drained,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  as  the 
ancients  supposed,  and  a pestilence  was  the  conse- 
quence ; but  the  lowness  01  the  lake  below  the  level 
of  the  sea  prevents  it  being  drained.  The  words 
Camarinam  movere  are  become  proverbial  to  ex- 
press an  unsuccessful  and  dangerous  attempt. 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  701.  — Strab . 6. — Herodot.  7, 
c.  134. 

Cambaules,  a general  of  some  Gauls  who  in- 
vaded Greece.  Paus.  10,  c.  19. 

Cambes,  a prince  of  Lydia,  of  such  voracious 
appetite  that  he  ate  his  own  wife,  &c.  VElian.  1, 
V.  H.  c.  27. 

Cambre,  a place  near  Puteoli.  Juv.  7,  v.  154. 

Cambunii,  mountains  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  4, 

ambyses,  a king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.  He  conquered  Egypt,  and  was  so 
offended  at  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
he  killed  their  god  Apis,  and  plundered  their 
temples.  When  he  wished  to  take  Pelusium,  he 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  army  a number  of  cats 
and  dogs ; and  the  Egyptians  refusing,  in  the 
attempt  to  defend  themselves,  to  kill  animals  which 
they  reverenced  as  divinities,  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy.  Cambyses  afterwards  sent  an  army 
of  50,000  men  to  destroy  Jupiter  Ammon's  temple, 
and  resolved  to  attack  the  Carthaginians  and 
Ethiopians.  He  killed  his  brother  Smerdis  from 
mere  suspicion,  and  flayed  alive  a partial  judge, 
whose  skin  he  nailed  on  the  judgment  seat,  and 
appointed  his  son  to  succeed  him.  telling  him  to 
remember  where  he  sat.  He  died  of  a small  wound 
he  had  given  himself  with  his  sword  as  he  mounted 
on  horseback ; and  the  Egyptians  observed  that  it 
was  the  same  place  on  which  he  had  wounded  their 
god  Apis,  and  that  therefore  he  was  visited  by  the 
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hand  of  the  gods.  His  death  happened  521  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  He  left  no  issue  to  succeed 
him,  and  his  throne  was  usurped  by  the  magi,  and 
ascended  by  Darius  soon  after.  Herodot.  2,  3,  &c. 

—Justin.  1,  c.  9. — Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. A person 

of  obscure  origin,  to  whom  king  Astyages  gave  his 
daughter  Mandane  in  marriage.  The  king,  who 
had  been  terrified  by  dreams  which  threatened  the 
loss  of  his  crown  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter’s  son, 
had  taken  this  step  in  hopes  that  the  children  of  so 
ignoble  a bed  would  everremain  in  obscurity.  He 
was  disappointed.  Cyrus,  Mandane’s  son,  dethroned 
him  when  grown  to  manhood.  Herodot.  1,  c.  46, 

107,  &c. — Justin.  1,  c.  4. A river  of  Asia,  which 

flows  from  mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus.  Mela , 


3>  c.  5- 

Camelani,  a people  of  Italy. 

Camelltse,  a people  of  Mesopotamia.  ~ 
Camera,  a field  of  Calabria.  Ovid.  Fast.  3, 


v.  582. 

Camernium  and  Camertium,  a town  of 
Umbria,  very  faithful  to  Rome.  The  inhabitants 
W'ere  called  Camertes.  Liv.  9,  c.  36. 

Camerlntis,  a Latin  poet  who  wrote  a poem 
on  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Hercules.  Ovid.  4,  ex 

J'out.  el.  16,  v.  19. Some  of  the  family  of  the 

Camerini  were  distinguished  for  their  zeal  as 
citizens,  as  well  as  for  their  abilities  as  scholars, 
among  whom  was  Sulpicius,  commissioned  by  the 
Roman  senate  to  go  to  Athens,  to  collect  the  best 
of  Solon's  laws.  Juv.  7,  v.  90. 

Camerium,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy  near 
Rome,  taken  by  Romulus.  Pint,  in  Rom. 

Camertes,  a friend  of  Turnus  killed  by 
./Eneas.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  562.  Vid.  Camerinum. 

Camilia,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daughter  of 
Metabus  and  Casmilla.  She  was  educated  in  the 
woods,  inured  to  the  labours  of  hunting,  and  fed 
upon  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  father  devoted  her, 
when  young,  to  the  service  of  Diana.  When  she 
was  declared  queen,  she  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  accompanied  by  three  youthful  females 
of  equal  courage  as  herself,  to  assist  Turnus  against 
./Eneas,  where  she  signalized  herself  by  the  num- 
bers that  perished  by  her  hand.  She  was  so  swift 
that  she  could  run,  or  rather  fly,  over  a field  of 
corn  without  bending  the  blades,  and  make  her  way 
over  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet.  She  died 
by  a wound  which  she  had  received  from  Aruns. 
Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  803. 1.  11,  v.  435. 

Camilli  and  Camillse,  the  priests  instituted 
by  Romulus  for  the  service  of  the  gods. 

Camillus  L.  Furius,  a celebrated  Roman, 
called  a second  Romulus,  from  his  services  to  his 
country.  He  was  banished  by  the  people,  for  dis- 
tributing, contrary  to  his  vow,  the  spoils  he  had 
obtained  at  Veii.  During  his  exile,  Rome  was 
besieged  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus.  In  the  midst 
of  their  misfortunes,  the  besieged  Romans  elected 
him  dictator,  and  he  forgot  their  ingratitude,  and 
marched  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  which  he  de- 
livered, after  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age,  B.C.  365,  after  he  had  been  five  times 
dictator,  once  censor,  three  times  interrex,  twice  a 
military  tribune,  and  obtained  four  triumphs.  He 
conquered  the  Hernici,  Volsci,  Latini,  and  Etru- 
rians, and  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  their 
intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to  reside  at  Veii.  When 
he  besieged  Falisci,  he  rejected,  with  proper  mdig- 
nation,  the  offers  of  a schoolmaster,  who  had  be- 
trayed  into  his  hands  the  sons  of  the  most  worthy 
citizens.  Pint,  in  Vit&. — Liv.  5. — Flor . 1,  c.  13. 


Diod.  14. — Virg.  FEn.  6,  v.  825. A name  of 

Mercury. An  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Camlro  and  Clytia,  two  daughters  of  Pan- 
darus  of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were  dead,  they 
were  left  to  the  car*  of  Venus  ; who,  with  the  other 
goddesses,  brought  them  up  with  tenderness,  and 
asked  Jupiter  to  grant  them  kind  husbands.  Jupiter, 
to  punish  upon  them  the  crime  of  their  father,  who 
was  accessary  to  the  impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered 
the  harpies  to  carry  them  away  and  deliver  them  to 
the  furies.  Pans.  10,  c.  30. — Hotner.  Od.  20,  v.  66. 

Camlrus  and  Camlra,  a town  of  Rhodes, 
which  received  its  name  from  Camirus,  a son  of 
Hercules  and  Iole.  Hotner.  II.  2,  v.  163. 

Camissares,  a governor  of  part  of  Cilicia, 
father  to  Datames.  C.  Hep.  in  Dat. 

Camma,  a woman  of  Calatia,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  husband  Sinetus  upon  his  mur- 
derer Sinorix,  by  making  him  drink  in  a cup,  of 
which  the  liquor  was  poisoned,  on  pretence  of 
marrying  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  which  required  that  the  bridegroom  and 
his  bride  should  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel.  She 
escaped  by  refusing  to  drink  on  pretence  of  illness. 
Polycen.  8. 

Camoenae,  a name  given  to  the  muses  from 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  their  songs,  d cantu 
amceno , or,  according  to  Varro,  from  carmen. 
VarrodeL.  L.  5,  c.  7. 

Campana  lex,  or  Julian  agrarian  law,  was 
enacted  by  J.  Csesar,  A.tJ.C.  691,  to  divide  some 
lands  among  the  people. 

Campania,  a country  of  Italy,  of  which 
Capua  was  the  capital,  bounded  by  Latium,  Sam- 
mum,  Picenum,  and  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  delightful  views,  and  for  its 
fertility.  Capua  is  often  called  Campana  urbs. 
Strab.  5. — Cic.  de  Leg.  Ag.  c.  35. — Justin.  20, 
c.  1,  1.  22,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Mela , 2,  c.  4.— 
Flor.  1,  c.  16. 

Campe,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  confined 
in  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because  she  re- 
fused to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come  to  his 
assistance  against  the  Titans.  Hesiod.  Theog.  50a 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  2. 

Campaspe,  or  Pancaste,  a beautiful  concu- 
bine of  Alexander,  whom  the  king  gave  to  Apelles, 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  as  he  drew  her 
picture  in  her  naked  charms.  It  is  said  that  from 
this  beauty  the  painter  copied  the  thousand  charms 
of  his  Venus  Anadyomene.  Plin.  35,  c.  10.  # ; 

Campi  Diomedis,  a plain  situate  in  Apulia. 
Mart.  13,  ep.  93. 

Campsa,  a town  near  Pallene.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  123. 

Campus  Martius,  a large  plain  at  Rome, 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  Roman 
youths  performed  their  exercises,  and  learnt  to 
wrestle  and  box,  to  throw  the  discus,  hurl  the 
javelin,  ride  a horse,  drive  a chariot,  &c.  The 
public  assemblies  were  held  there,  and  the  officers 
of  state  chosen,  and  audience  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors.  It  was  adorned  with  statues,  columns, 
arches,  and  porticoes,  and  its  pleasant  situation 
made  it  very  frequented.  It  was  called  Martius 
because  dedicated  to  Mars.  It  was  sometimes 
called  Tiberinus,  from  its  closeness  to  the  I mer- 
it was  given  to  the  Roman  people  by  a vest** 
virgin ; but  they  were  deprived  of  it  by  1 arquin 
the  Proud,  who  made  it  a private  field,  and  sowed 
com  in  it.  When  Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rome 
the  people  recovered  it,  and  threw  away  into  the 
Tiber  the  com  which  had  grown  there,  deeming 
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ilawful  for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  that 
ud.  The  sheaves  which  were  thrown  into  the 
'er  stopped  in  a shallow  ford,  and  by  the  accu- 
alated  collection  of  mud  became  firm  ground,  and 
rmed  an  island,  which  was  called  the  Holy  Island, 
the  island  of  /Esculapius.  Dead  carcases  were 
ncrally  burnt  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Strab.  5. 
Liv.  2,  c.  5.  1.  6,  c.  20. 

Camuloglnus,  a Gaul  raised  to  great  honours 
r Csesar,  for  his  military  abilities.  Cces.  Bell.  G. 
c.  57. 

CamtUus,  a surname  of  Mars  among  the 
.bines  and  Etrurians. 

Cana,  a city  and  promontory  of  .lEolia.  Mela , 
c.  18. 

CanS.ce,  a daughter  of  xEolus  and  Enaretta, 
10  became  enamoured  of  her  brother  Macareus, 
• whom  she  had  a child,  whom  she  exposed.  The 
ies  of  the  child  discovered  the  mother’s  incest ; 
d jEolus  sent  his  daughter  a sword,  and  obliged 
r to  kill  herself.  Macareus  fled,  and  became  a 
i.st  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Some  say  that  Canace 
as  ravished  by  Neptune,  by  whom  she  had  many 
ildren,  among  whom  were  Epopeus,  Triops,  and 
lous.  A polled,  x.  —Hygiu.  fab.  238  & 242. — 
vid.  Heroid.  11.  Trist.  2,  V 384. 

CanSche,  one  of  Actteon’s  dogs. 

CanSchus,  a statuary  of  Sicyon.  Pans.  6, 
9- 

Canas,  a city  of  Locris, of  /Eolia. 

Canarii,  a people  near  mount  Atlas  in  Africa, 
10  received  this  name  because  they  fed  in  common 
th  their  dogs.  The  islands  which  they  inhabited 
:re  called  Fortunate  by  the  ancients,  and  are 
w known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries.  Plin. 
c.  1. 

CanAthus,  a fountain  of  Nauplia,  where  Juno 
arly  washed  herself  to  recover  her  infant  purity. 
ms  2,  c.  38. 

CandS.ce,  a queen  of  .(Ethiopia,  in  the  age  of 
jgustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious  that  her 
ccessors  always  bore  her  name.  She  was  blind 
one  eye.  Plin.  6,  c.  22  —Dio.  54 .—Strab.  17. 
Candavia,  a mountain  of  Epirus,  which 
oarates  Illyria  from  Macedonia.  Lucan.  6,  v.  331. 
Gandaules,  or  Myrsilus,  son  of  Myrsus, 
s the  last  of  the  Heraclida;  who  sat  on  the  throne 

ri!*'  He  showed  his  wife  naked  to  Gyges, 

- ° k nnntsters;  and  the  queen  was  so  incensed, 
it  she  ordered  Gyges  to  murder  her  husband,  718 
irs  before  the  Christian  era.  After  this  murder, 
•ges  married  the  queen  and  ascended  the  throne. 
sUn.  x,  c.  7 .—Herodot.  1,  c.  7,  &c .—Pint. 

^ndei,  a people  of  Arabia  who  fed  on  serpents. 

htrbrjfhef’  a daughter  of  ®n°pion,  ravished 

Dand^ba,  a town  of  Lycia. 

w/anena,  a nymph  called  also  Vcnilia,  daughter 

in  Circe  hTV°  PlC,U^  king  of  **  Lauremes" 

, ( , {,ad  changed  her  husband  into  a bird 

I ^“nted  him  so  much  that  she  pined  away 
I was  changed  mto  a voice.  She  was  reckoned 

;d^'y ' ; JUan,tS-  0vU:  Met'  '\Jab.t 

-.anephona,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
-chus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Diana,  in  which 
marriageable  women  offered  small  baskets  to 
deity,  and  received  the  name  of  Canephorce 
representing  women  in  that  attitude 
Callelhy  the  sa™e  appellation.  Cic.in  Very.  4. 

i^ottahUm’  a P aCC  °f  Eubcca- A mountain 

-'ftniculares  dies,  certain  days  in  the 


summer,  in  which  the  star  Canis  is  said  to  influence 
the  season,  and  to  make  the  days  more  warm  during 
its  appearance.  Manillas. 

Camdia,  a certain  woman  of  Neapolis,  against 
whom  Horace  inveighed  as  a sorceress.  Horat. 
epod. 

Canldius,  a tribune,  who  proposed  a law  to 
empower  Pompey  to  go  only  with  two  lictors,  to 
reconcile  Ptolemy  and  the  Alexandrians.  Pint,  in 
Pomp. 

Caninefates,  a people  near  Batavia,  where 
modern  Holland  now  is  situate.  Tacit.  Hist.  4, 
c.  15. 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus,  a consul  with  J. 
Csesar,  after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  He  was 
consul  only  for  seven  hours,  because  his  predecessor 
died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  he  was  chosen 
only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day ; whence 
Cicero  observed,  that  Rome  was  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  his  vigilance,  as  he  had  not  slept  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  consulship.  Cic.  7,  ad  Fain. 

cp.  33. — Pint,  in  Cces. Lucius,  a lieutenant  of 

Caesar’s  army  in  Gaul.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  83. 

Rufus,  a friend  of  Pliny  the  younger.  Plin.  1, 
ep.  3. — — Gallus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Canistius,  a Lacedaemonian  courier,  who  ran 
1200  stadia  in  one  day.  Plin.  7,  c.  20. 

Canius,  a poet  of  Gades,  contemporary  with 
Martial.  He  was  so  naturally  merry  that  he  always 

laughed.  Mart.  1,  ep.  62. A Roman  knight 

who  went  to  Sicily  for  his  amusement,  where  he 
bought  gardens  well  stocked  with  fish,  which  dis- 
appeared on  the  morrow.  Cic.  3,  de  Offic.  14. 

Cannae,  a small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
Aufidus,  where  Hannibal  conquered  the  Roman 
consuls,  P.  jEmylius  and  Terentius  Varro,  and 
slaughtered^  40,000  Romans,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
B.C.  216.  The  spot  where  this  famous  battle  was 
fought  is  now  shown  by  the  natives,  and  denomi- 
nated the  field  of  blood.  Liv.  22,  c.  44. — Flor.  2, 
c.  6. — Pint,  in  Annib. 

Ganopicum  ostium,  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  12  miles  from  Alexandria.  Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

Canopus,  a city  of  Egypt,  12  miles  from 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

iiWjS  /ounded  by  the  Spartans,  and  therefore 
called  Amyclaea,  and  it  received  its  name  from 
Canopus  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  of  Menelaus,  who 
was  buried  in  this  place.  The  inhabitants  were 
dissolute  in  their  manners.  Virgil  bestows  upon  it 
the  epithet  of  Pellceus , because  Alexander,  who  was 
born  at  Pella,  built  Alexandria  in  the  neighbour- 
hoocl.  Ital.  11,  v.  433.—  Mela,  1,  c.  9.— Strab.  17. 

f J\lH'  u-’  C’  4)  v-  287. -The  pilot 

of  the  ship  of  Menelaus,  who  died  in  his  youth  on 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  the  bite  of  a serpent.  Mela, 
2,  c.  7.  ’ 

CantSbra,  a river  falling  into  the  Indus. 
Flin.  6,  c.  20. 

Cantabri,  a ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain,  who  rebelled  against  Augustus,  by  whom 
they  were  conquered.  Their  country  is  now  called 
Luscay.  Jlal.  3,  v.  326.— Horat.  2,  od.  6 & n. 

Gantabrica  lacus,  a lake  ill  Spain,  where  a 
thunderbolt  fell,  and  in  which  12  axes  were  found. 
0 net.  in  Galb.  8. 

Cantbarus,  a famous  sculptor  of  Sicyon. 
Pans.  6,  c.  17. A comic  poet  of  Athens. 

Can  thus,  a son  of  Abas,  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

Cantiurn,  a country  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Britain,  now  called  Kent.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  5. 

one  of  the  first  vestals  chosen  bv 

Numa.  Pint. A law.  Vid.  Canuleius. 
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C.  Caimleius,  a tribune  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  A.U.C.  310,  who  made,  a law  to  render  it 
constitutional  for  the  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
intermarry.  It  ordained  also,  that  one  of  the.con- 
suls  should  be  yearly  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 
Liv.  4,  c.  3,  &c. — Flo?-,  i,  c.  17. 

Camilla,  a Roman  virgin,  who  became  pregnant 
by  her  brother,  and  killed  herself  by  order  of  her 
father.  Pint,  in  ParalL 

Canusium,  now  Canosa , a town  of  Apulia, 
whither  the  Romans  fled  after  the  battle  of  Cann®. 
It  was  built  by  Diomedes,  and  its  inhabitants  have 
been  called  bilingues,  because  they  retained  the 
language  of  their  founder  and  likewise  adopted 
that  of  their  neighbours.  Horace  complained  of 
the  grittiness  of  their  bread.  The  wools  and  the 
cloths  of  the  place  were  in  high  estimation.  H orat. 
1,  sat.  10,  v.  30. — Mela,  2,  c.  4.- — Plin.  8,  c.  11. 
Canusius,  a Greek  historian  under  Ptolemy 


Auletes.  Pint. 

Camitins  Tiberimis,  a tribune  of  the  people, 
who,  like  Cicero,  furiously  attacked  Antony,  when 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.  His  satire  cost 

him  his  life.  Patercul.  2,  c.  64. A Roman 

actor.  Pint,  in  Brut. 

Cap&neus,  a noble  Argive,  son  of  Ilipponous 
and  Astinome,  and  husband  to  Evadne.  He  was 
so  impious,  that  when  he  went  to  the  TLheban  war, 
he  declared  that  he  would  take  Thebes  even  in 
spite  of  Jupiter.  Such  contempt  provoked  the  god, 
who  struck  him  dead  with  a thunderbolt.  His 
body  was  burnt  separately  from  the  others,  and  his 
wife  threw  herself  on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle 
her  ashes  with  his.  It  is  said  that  Aisculapius 
restored  him  to  life.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  404.  Stat. 
Theb.  3,  &c .—Hygin.  fab.  68  & 70. — Euripid.  in 
Phceniss.  &>  Snpp. — AEschyl.  Sept,  ante  Theb. 

Capella,  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J.  Cffisar. 

Ovid,  de  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  36.- Martianus,  a 

Carthaginian,  A.D.  490,  who  wrote  a poem  on  the 
marriage  of  Mercury  and  philology,  and  in  praise 
of  the  liberal  arts.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 

Walthardus,  8vo,  Bern®,  1763. A gladiator. 

Juv.  4,  V.  155. 

Capena,  a gate  of  Rome.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  192. 

Capenas,  a small  river  of  Italy.  Stat.  Theb.  13, 


v.  85.  . . 

Capeni,  a people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  territory 
Feronia  had  a grove  and  a temple.  V irg.  PEn.  7, 
v.  697. — Liv.  5,  22,  &c. 

Caper,  a river  of  Asia  Minor. 

Capetus,  a king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  26  years. 
Dionys. A suitor  of  Hippodamia.  Pans.  6,  c.  21. 

Caphareus,  a lofty  mountain  and  promontory 
of  Eubcea,  where  Nauplius  king  of  the  country,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  son  Palamedes,  slain  by 
Ulysses,  set  a burning  torch  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to  be  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast.  Virg.  PZn.  n,  v.  260. — Ovid.  Met.  14, 
v.  481. — Pi'opert.  4,  cl.  1,  v.  1 15. 

Caphyse,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  23. 

CapiO,  a Roman,  famous  for  his  friendship  with 
Cato.  Pint,  de  Pat.  Ant.  . . 

Caplto,  the  uncle  of  Paterculus,  who  joined 
Agrippa  against  Crassus.  Patercul.  2,  c.  69.—— 
Fonteius,  a man  sent  by  Antony  to  settle  his  dis- 
putes with  Augustus.  H orat.  i,  sat.  s,  v.  32.  — 

A man  accused  of  extortion  in  Cilicia,  and  severely 
punished  by  the  senate.  Juv.  8,  v.  93.  An  epic 
poet  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  on  love.  ^ An 
historian  of  Lycia,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Isauria 
in  eight  books. A poet  who  wrote  on  illustrious 

men. 


Capitolxni  ludi,  games  yearly  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  preserved  the 
capitol  from  the  Gauls. 

Capltoliims,  a surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 

temple  on  mount  Capitolinus. A surname  of  M. 

Manlius,  who,  for  his  ambition,  was  thrown  down 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  which  he  had  so  nobly 

defended. A mountain  at  Rome,  called  also 

Mons  Tarpeius,  and  Mons  Saturni.  The  Capitol 
was  built  upon  it. — —A  man  of  lascivious  morals, 

consul  with  Marcellus.  Pint,  in  Marcel. Julius, 

an  author  in  Diocletian’s  reign,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Gordians,  &c.,  most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

Capltolmm,  a celebrated  temple  and  citadel 
at  Rome  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  plan  of  which 
was  made  by  Tarquin  Priscus.  It  was  begun  by 
Servius  Tullius,  finished  by  Tarquin  Superbus,  and 
consecrated  by  the  consul  Horatius  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  It  was  built 
upon  four  acres  of  ground,  the  front  was  adorned 
with  three  rows  of  pillars,  and  the  other  sides  with 
two.  The  ascent  to  it  from  the  ground  was  by  100 
steps.  The  magnificence  and  richness  of  this  temple 
are  almost  incredible.  All  the  consuls  successively 
made  donations  to  the  capitol,  and  Augustus  be- 
stowed upon  it  at  one  time  2000  pounds  weight  of 
gold.  Its  thresholds  were  made  of  brass,  and  its 
roof  was  gold.  It  was  adorned  with _ vessels  and 
shields  of  solid  silver,  with  golden  chariots,  &c.  It 
was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  of  Marius,  and  Sylla 
rebuilt  it,  but  died  before  the  dedication,  which  was 
performed  by  Q.  Catulus.  It  was  again  destroyed 
in  the  troubles  under  Vitellius  ; and  Vespasian,  who 
endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  again  in  ruins  at 
his  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again,  for  the  last 
time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and  magnificent  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  spent  12,000  talents  in 
gilding  it.  When  they  first  dug  for  the  foundations, 
they  found  a man’s  head  called  Tolius,  sound  and 
entire  in  the  ground,  and  from  thence  drew  an 
omen  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  hill  was  from  that  circumstance  called  Capito- 
lium,  a capite  Toll.  The  consuls  and  magistrates 
offered  sacrifices  there,  when  they  first  entered 
upon  their  offices,  and  the  procession  in  triumphs 
was  always  conducted  to  the  capitol.  Virg.  PEn.  6, 
v 136.  1.  8,  v.  347.— Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  72 .—Plut. 
in  Poplic. — Liv.  1,  10,  &c. — Plin.  33,  &c. — Sucton* 
in  Aug.  c.  40.  . 

Capp&dScia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Euxine. 
It  receives  its  name  from  the  river  Cappadox,  which 
separates  it  from  Galatia.  1 he  inhabitants  were 
called  Syrians  and  Leuco-Syrians  by  the  Greeks. 
They  were  of  a dull  and  submissive  disposition, 
and  addicted  to  every  vice,  according  to  the  ancients, 
who  wrote  this  virulent  epigram  against  them : 

Vipera  Cappadoccin  nocitura  momordit ; at  ilia 
Gustato  pcriit  sanguine  Cappadocis. 

When  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and  in* 
dependence  by  the  Romans,  they  refused  it,  and 
begged  of  them  a king,  and  they  received  Anobar- 
zanes.  It  was  some  time  after  governed  by  a 
Roman  proconsul.  Though  the  ancients  have 
ridiculed  this  country  for  the  un fruitfulness  of  its 
soil,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  yet  it  can 
boast  of  the  birth  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  bt- 
Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  among  other  illus- 
trious characters.  The  horses  of  this  country  '■* r 
in  general  esteem,  and  with  these  they  paid  te 
tributes  to  the  king  of  Persia,  while  under  his  power, 
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jr  want  of  money.  The  kings  of  Cappadocia 
lestly  bore  the  name  of  Ariarathes.  Horat.  i,  ep. 
. v.  39. — Plin.  6,  c.  3.— Curt.  3 & 4. — Strab.  n & 
5. — Herodot.  1,  c.  73.  1.  5,  c.  49. — Mela,  1,  c.  2. 


3,  c.  8.  _ . 

CappS. dox,  a river  of  Cappadocia.  Pint.  6, 


Capr&ria,  now  Cabrera,  a mountainous  island 
n the  coast  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  goats.  Plin.  3, 
.6. 

Cfiprese,  now  Capri,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
,'ampania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  famous  for  the 
esidence  and  debaucheries  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
uring  the  seven  last  years  of  his  life.  The  island, 
1 which  now  several  medals  are  dug  up  expressive 
f the  licentious  morals  of  the  emperor,  is  about  40 
riles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  steep 
neks.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  709. — Suet,  in  Tib. — 
'tat.  Syl.  3,  v.  5. 

Caprsea  Pains,  a place  near  Rome  where 
<oniulus  disappeared.  Pint,  in  Rom.  — Ovid. 
vast  2,  v.  491. 

Capricornus,  a sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
ippear  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a goat,  supposed  by 
he  ancients  to  be  the  goat  Amalthsea,  which  fed 
upiter  with  her  milk.  Some  maintain  that  it  is 
’an,  who  changed  himself  into  a goat  when 
rightened  at  the  approach  of  Typhon.  When  the 
un  enters  this  sign  it  is  the  winter  solstice,  or  the 
ingest  night  in  the  year.  Matiil.  2 & 4. — Horat. 
, od.  17,  v.  19. — Hygin.  fab.  196.  P.  A.  2,  c.  28. 

Caprificialis,  a day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
•hich  the  Athenians  offered  him  money.  Plin.  11, 

15. 

Caprima,  a town  of  Caria. 

CaprlpSdeS,  a surname  of  Pan,  the  Fauni  and 
le  Satyrs,  from  their  having  goats’  feet. 

Caprias,  a great  informer  in  Horace’s  age. 
lorat.  1,  sat.  4,  v.  66. 

Caprotina,  a festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
uly  in  honour  of  Juno,  at  which  women  only 
ihciated.  Vid.  Philotis.  Varrode  L.  L.  5. 
Caprus,  a harbour  near  mount  Athos. 

Capsa,  a town  of  Libya,  surrounded  by  vast 
eserts  full  of  snakes.  Flor.  3,  c.  1. — Sail.  Bell. 


6apsag-e,  a town  of  Syria.  Curt.  10. 
Capua,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  in  Italy, 
;pposcd  to  have  been  founded  by  Capys,  the 
tner,  or  rather  the  companion,  of  Anchises.  This 
ty  was  very  ancient,  and  so  opulent  that  it  even 
vailed  Rome,  and  was  called  altera  Roma.  The 
ildiers  of  Annibal,  after  the  battle  of  Canna:,  were 
lervated  by  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  which 
iwerfully  prevailed  in  this  voluptuous  city  and 
nder  a soft  climate.  Virg.  VEti.  10,  v.  145. — 
tv-  4,  7>  8.  &c. — Paterc.  1,  c.  7.  1.  2,  c.  44. — Flor. 
c.  16. — L ie.  in  Philip.  12,  c.  3. — Pint,  in  Ann. 
Capys,  a Trojan,  who  came  with  /Eneas  into 
aly,  and  founded  Capua.  He  was  one  of  those 
ho,  against  the  advice  of  Thymoctes,  wished  to 
istroy  the  wooden  horse,  which  proved  the  de- 
ruction of  Troy.  Virg.  / En . 10,  v.  145. A 

•n  of  Assaracus  by  a daughter  of  the  Simois.  He 
as  father  of  Anchises  by  Themis.  Ovid.  Fast.  4, 


Capys  Sylvius,  a king  of  Alba,  who  reigned 
• > years.  Dionys.  Hal. — Virg.  VEn.  6,  v.  768. 
Car,  a son  of  Phoroneus  king  of  Megara. 

aus.  1,  c.  39  & 40. A son  of  Manes,  who 

arried  Callirhoe  daughter  of  the  Macander.  Caria 
ceived  its  name  from  him.  Herodot.  1,  0.  171. 
Carabactra,  a place  in  India. 


Carabis,  a town  of  Spain. 

Car&calia.  Vid.  Antonius. 

Caracates,  a people  of  Germany. 

Caract&CUS,  a king  of  the  Britons,  conquered 
by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Caesar,  A.D.  47.  Tacit. 
Ann.  c.  12,  33,  & 37. 

Carae,  certain  places  between  Susa  and  the 
Tigris,  where  Alexander  pitched  his  camp. 

CaraBUS,  a surname  of  Jupiter  in  Bceotia, in 

Caria. 

Car&lis  (or  es,  ium),  the  chief  city  of  Sardinia, 
Pans.  10,  c.  17. 

Carambis,  now  Kerempi,  a promontory  of 
Paphlagonia.  Mela,  1,  c.  T9. 

CarartUS,  one  of  the  Heraclidse,  the  first  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  B.C. 
814.  He  took  Edessa,  and  reigned  28  years,  which 
he  spent  in  establishing  and  strengthening  the 
government  of  his  newly  founded  kingdom.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. — 
Patcrc.  1,  c.  6. A general  of  Alexander.  Curt. 

7.  A harbour  of  Phoenicia. 

Carausius,  a tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven  years, 
A.D.  293. 

Carro,  a Roman  orator,  who  killed  himself 
because  he  could  not  curb  the  licentious  manners 

of  his  countrymen.  Cic.  in  Brut. Cneus,  a son 

of  the  orator  Carbo,  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Marius,  and  after  the  death  of  Cinna  succeeded  to 
the  government.  He  was  killed  in  Spain  in  his 
third  consulship,  by  order  of  Pompey.  Val.  Max. 
9,  c.  13. — —An  orator,  son  of  Carbo  the  orator, 
icilled  by  the  army  when  desirous  of  re-establishing 
the  ancient  military  discipline.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

Carch.ed.on,  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage. 

Carclnus,  a tragic  poet  of  Agrigentum,  in  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  wrote  on  the  rape 

of  Proserpine.  Diod.  5. Another  of  Athens. 

Another  of  N aupactum. A man  of  Rhegium,  who 

exposed  his  son  Agathocles  on  account  of  some 
uncommon  dreams  during  his  wife’s  pregnancy. 
Agathocles  was  preserved.  Diod.  19. An  Athe- 

nian general,  who  laid  waste  Peloponnesus  in  the 
time  of  Pericles.  Id.  12. 

Carclnus,  a constellation,  the  same  as  the 
Cancer.  Lucan.  9,  v.  536. 

Cardaces,  a people  of  Asia  Minor.  Strab.  15. 

Card&myle,  a town  of  Argos. 

Cardia,  a town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

CardtLchi,  a warlike  nation  of  Media,  along 
the  borders  of  the  Tigris.  Diod.  14. 

Cares,  a nation  which  inhabited  Caria,  and 
thought  themselves  the  original  possessors  of  that 
country.  They  became  so  powerful  that  their 
country  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  contain 
them  all,  upon  which  they  seized  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  the  /Egean  sea.  These  islands  wer* 
conquered  by  Minos  king  of  Crete.  Nileus  son  0 
Codrus  invaded  their  country,  and  slaughtered 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  calamity,  the 
Carians,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  enemies,  forti- 
fied themselves  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  soon  after,  made  themselves  terrible 
by  sea.  They  were  anciently  called  Leleges. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  146  & 171. — Pans.  1,  c.  40. — Strab. 

■ 3-  —Curt.  6,  c.  3. — Justin.  13,  c.  4. — Virg.  VEn. 

8,  v.  725. 

Caresa,  an  island  of  the  /Egean  sea,  opposite 
Attica. 

Caressus,  a river  of  Troas. 

Carfinia,  an  immodest  woman,  mentioned 
Juv.  2,  v.  69.  . 
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Caria,  now  Aidhtelli,  a country  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  boundaries  have  been  different  in  different 
ages.  Generally  speaking,  it  was  at  the  south  of 
Iona,  at  the  east  and  north  of  the  Icarian  sea,  and 
at  the  west  of  Phrygia  Major,  and  Lycia.  It  has 
been  called  Phoenicia,  because  a Phoenician  colony 
first  settled  there  ; and  afterwards  it  received  the 
name  of  Caria,  from  Car,  a king  who  first  invented 
the  auguries  of  birds.  The  chief  town  was  called 
Halicarnassus,  where  Jupiter  was  the  chief  deity. 
V-id.  Cares. A poet  of  Thrace.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Carias,  a town  of  Peloponnesus. A general. 

Vid.  Laches. 

Cariate,  a town  of  Bactriana,  where  Alexander 
imprisoned  Callisthenes. 

Carilla,  a town  of  the  Piceni,  destroyed  by 
Innibal  for  its  great  attachment  to  Rome.  Sil. 
Hal.  8. 

Carina,  a virgin  of  Caria,  &c.  Poly  ecu.  8. 

Carinse,  certain  edifices  at  Rome,  built  in  the 
manner  of  ships,  which  were  in  the  temple  of 
Tellus.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  a street  in  which 
Pompey’s  house  was  built.  Virg.  sEn.  8.  v.  361. 
— Horat.  1,  ep.  7. 

Carine,  a town  near  the  Caicus  in  Asia  Minor. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  42. 

Carlnus  M.  Aurelius,  a Roman  who  at- 
tempted to  succeed  his  father  Carus  as  emperor. 
He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  and  cruelties. 
Diocletian  defeated  him  in  Dalmatia,  and  he  was 
killed  by  a soldier  whose  wife  he  had  debauched, 
A.D.  268. 

Carisiacum,  a town  of  ancient  Gaul,  now 
Cressy  in  Picardy. 

Carissanum,  a place  of  Italy  near  which 
Milo  was  killed.  Plin.  2,  c.  56. 

Caristum,  a town  of  Liguria. 

Carmania,  a country  of  Asia,  between  Persia 
and  India^  Arrian. — Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Carmanor,  a Cretan,  who  purified  Apollo  of 
slaughter.  Pans.  2,  c.  30. 

Carine,  a nymph,  daughter  of  Eu'bulus  and 
mother  of  Britomartis  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of 
Diana’s  attendants.  Pans.  2,  c.  30. 

Carmelus,  a god  among  the  inhabitants  of 
muont  Carmel,  situate  between  Syria  and  Judaia. 
Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  78. — Sueton.  Vesfi.  5. 

Carmenta  and  Carmentls,  a prophetess  of 
Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  whom  she  came 
to  Italy,  and  was  received  by  king  Faunus,  about 
60  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Her  name  was 
Nicostrata,  and  she  received  that  of  Carmentis 
from  the  wildness  of  her  looks  when  giving  oracles, 
as  if  carens  mentis.  She  was  the  oracle  of  the 
people  of  Italy  during  her  life,  and  after  death  she 
received  divine  honours.  She  had  a temple  at 
Rome,  and  the  Greeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under 
the  name  of  Themis.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  467.  1.  6, 
v.  530. — Pint,  in  Romul.—  Virg.  AEn.  8,  v.  339. — 
i'iv.  5 » c.  47.  . 

Carmentales,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  oi 
Carmenta,  celebrated  the  nth  of  January,  near  the 
Porta  Carmentalis,  below  the  Capitol.  This  goddess 
was  entreated  to  render  the  Roman  matrons  prolific, 
and  their  labours  easy.  Liv.  1,  c.  7.  » 

Carmentalis  porta,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Scelerata,  because  the  habit 
passed  through  it  on  going  to  that  famous  expedi- 
tion where  they  perished.  Virg.  AEn.  8,  v.  338. 

Carmid.es,  a Greek  of  an  uncommon  memory. 
Plin.  7,  c.  24.  , r, 

Carna  and  Cardinea,  a goddess  at  Rome 


who  presided  over  hinges,  as  also  over  the  entrails 
and  secret  parrs  of  the  human  body.  She  was 
originally  a nymph  called  Crane,  whom  Janus 
ravished,  and,  for  the  injury,  he  gave  her  the  power 
of  presiding  over  the  exterior  of  houses,  and  of 
removing  all  noxious  birds  from  the  doors.  The 
Romans  offered  her  beans,  bacon,  and  vegetables, 
to  represent  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors.  Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  v.  101,  &c. 

Carnasius,  a village  of  Messenia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Pans.  4,  c.  33. 

CarneSdes,  a philosopher  of  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
founder  of  a sect  called  the  third  or  new  academy. 
The  Athenians  sent  him  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic, 
and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic,  as  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  B.C.  155.  The  Roman  youth  were  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  company  of  these  learned 
philosophers ; and  when  Carneades,  in  a speech, 
had  given  an  accurate  and  judicious  dissertation 
upon  justice,  and  in  another  speech  confuted  all  the 
arguments  he  had  advanced,  and  apparently  given 
no  existence  to  the  virtue  he  had  so  much  com- 
mended, a report  prevailed  all  over  Rome,  that  a 
Grecian  was  come  who  had  so  captivated  by  his 
words  the  rising  generation,  that  they  forgot  their 
usual  amusements,  and  ran  mad  after  philosophy. 
When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the  censor,  he 
gave  immediate  audience  to  the  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors in  the  senate,  and  dismissed  them  in  haste, 
expressing  his  apprehensions  of  their  corrupting  the 
opinions  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  only  profes- 
sion, he  sternly  observed,  was  arms  and  war. 
Carneades  denied  that  anything  could  be  perceived 
or  understood  in  the  world,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  introduced  a universal  suspension  of  assent. 
He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  128.  Cic. 
ad  Attic.  12,  ep.  23.  De  Orat.  1 & 2. — Plin.  7, 
c.  30. — Lactantius  5,  c.  14. — Val.  Max.  8,  c.  8. 

Carneia,  a festival  observed  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  first  instituted,  about  675  B.C.,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Cameus.  It  lasted 
nine  days,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
living  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

Carnion,  a town  of  Laconia. A river  of 

Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  34. 

CarmiS,  a prophet  of  Acamania,  from  whom 
Apollo  was  called  Cameus.  Pans.  3,  c.  13. 

Carnutes,  a people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  Cars.  Bell. 

G.  6,  c.  4. 

Carpasia  and  Carpasium,  a town  of  Cy- 
prus. 

CarpS.th.US,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called  Scapanto. 
It  has  given  its  name  to  a part  of  the  neighbouring 
sea,  thence  called  the  Carpathian  sea,  between 
Rhodes  and  Crete.  Carpathus  was  at  first  inha- 
bited by  some  Cretan  soldiers  of  Minos.  It  was  20 
miles  in  circumference,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  capital  cities.  Plin.  4, 
c.  12. — Herodot.  3,  c.  45. — Diod.  5. — Strab.  10. 

Carpia,  an  ancient  name  of  Tartessus.  Pans. 
6,  c.  19. 

Carpis,  a river  of  Mysia.  Herodot. 

Carpo,  a daughter  of  Zephyrus,  and  one  of  the 
Seasons.  She  was  loved  by  Calamus  the  son  of 
Maeander,  whom  she  equally  admired.  She  was 
drowned  in  the  Masander,  and  was  changed  by 
J upiter  into  all  sorts  of  fruit.  Pans.  9,  c.  35. 

CarpophSra,  a name  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
in  Tegea.  Pans.  8,  c.  53. 

CarpophSrUS,  an  actor  greatly  esteemed  by 
Domitian.  Martial. — Juv.  6,  v.  198. 
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Oarrse  and  Carrhee,  a town  of  Mesopotamia, 
near  which  Crassus  was  killed.  Lucan.  1,  v.  105. 
—Plin.  5,  c.  14. 

Carrmates  Secundus,  a poor  but  ingenious 
rhetorician,  who  came  from  Athens  to  Rome,  where 
the  boldness  of  his  expressions,  especially  against 
tyrannical  power,  exposed  him  to  Caligula’s  resent- 
ment, who  banished  him.  Juv.  7,  v.  205. 

Carruca,  a town  of  Spain.  Hirt.  Hisp.  27. 

CarseSli,  a town  of  the  /Equi,  at  the  west  of 
the  lake  Fucinus.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  683. 

Cartalias,  a town  of  Spain. 

Carteia,  a town  at  the  extremity  of  Spain, 
near  the  sea  of  Gades,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Calpe. 

Cartena,  a town  of  Mauritania,  now  Tenez,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Carthsea,  a town  in  the  island  of  Cea,  whence 
the  epithet  of  Cartheius.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  368. 

Carthag-inienses,  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
thage, a rich  and  commercial  nation.  Vid.  Car- 
thago. 

Carthago,  a celebrated  city  of  Africa,  the 
rival  of  Rome,  and  long  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  mistress  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The 
precise  time  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  yet  most 
writers  seem  to  agree  that  it  was  first  built  by  Dido, 
about  869  years  before  the  Christian  era,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  72  or  93  years  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  This  city  and  republic  flourished  for  737 
years,  and  the  time  of  its  greatest  glory  was  under 
Annibal  and  Amilcar.  During  the  first  Punic  war, 
it  contained  no  less  than  700,000  inhabitants.  It 
maintained  three  famous  wars  against  Rome,  called 
the  Punic  wars  [Vid.  Punicum  bellum],  in  the  third 
of  which  Carthage  was  totally  destroyed  by  Scipio 
the  second  Africanus,  B.C.  147,  and  only  5000  per- 
sons were  found  within  the  walls.  It  was  23  miles 
in  circumference,  and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
Romans,  it  burned  incessantly  during  17  days.  After 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  Utica  became  power- 
ful, and  the  Romans  thought  themselves  secure  ; 
and  as  they  had  no  rival  to  dispute  with  them  in 
the  field,  they  fell  into  indolence  and  inactivity. 
Caesar  planted  a small  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage. Augustus  sent  there  3000  men  ; and  Adrian, 
after  the  example  of  his  imperial  predecessors,  re- 
built part  of  it,  which  he  called  Adrianopolis.  Car- 
thage was  conquered  from  the  Romans  by  the  arms 
of  Genseric,  A.D.  439;  and  it  was  for  more  than  a 
century  the  seat  of  the  Vandal  empire  in  Africa,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  Carthaginians  were  governed  as  a 
republic,  and  had  two  persons  yearly  chosen  among 
them  with  regal  authority.  They  were  very  super- 
stitious, and  generally  offered  human  victims  to 
their  gods ; an  unnatural  custom,  which  their  allies 
wished  them  to  abolish,  but  in  vain.  They  bore  the 
character  of  a faithless  and  treacherous  people,  and 
the  proverb  Punicafidcs  is  well  known.  Strap.  17. 
—Virg.  yEn.  1,  8cc .—Mela,  1,  &.c.—Plol.  4—  J„s- 
tjn-  Liv.  4,  See. — Paterc.  1 & 2. — Pint,  in  Annib., 

«c. — Cic. Nova,  a town  built  in  Spain,  on  the 

coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Asdrubal  the  Car- 
thaginian general.  It  was  taken  by  Scipio  when 
Hanno  surrendered  himself  after  a heavy  loss.  It 
now  bears  the  name  of  Carthagena.  Polyb.  10. — 
Liv.  26,  c.  43,  Sic.— Sil.  15,  v.  220,  &c. A daugh- 

ter of  Hercules. 

Carthasis,  a Scythian,  &c.  Curt.  7,  c.  7. 

Carthea,  a town  of  Cos.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  9. 

, Carvilius,  a. king  of  Britain,  who  attacked 
Csesar  s naval  station  by  order  of  Cassivelaunus,  &c. 


Cats.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  22. Spurius,  a Roman,  who 

made  a large  image  of  the  breastplates  taken  from 
the  Sainnites,  and  placed  it  in  the  capitol.  Plin.  34, 

c.  7. The  first  Roman  who  divorced  his  wife 

during  the  space  of  about  600  years.  This  was  for 
barrenness,  B.C.  231.  Diottys.  Hal.  2. — Val.  Max. 
2,  c.  1. 

Cams,  a Roman  emperor  who  succeeded  Pro- 
bus. He  was  a prudent  and  active  general  ; he 
conquered  the  Sarmatians,  and  continued  the  Per- 
sian war  which  his  predecessor  had  commenced. 
He  reigned  two  years,  and  died  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  as  he  was  going  in  an  expedition  against 
Persia,  A.D.  283.  He  made  his  two  sons,  Carinus 
and  Numerianus,  Csesars  ; and  as  his  many  virtues 
had  promised  the  Romans  happiness,  he  was  made 
a god  after  death.  Eutrop. — —One  of  those  who 
attempted  to  scale  the  rock  Aornus,  by  order  of 
Alexander.  Curt.  8,  c.  11. 

Carya,  a town  of  Arcadia. A city  of  Laconia. 

Pans.  3,  c.  10.  Here  a festival  was  observed  in 
honour  of  Diana  Cary  at  is.  It  was  then  usual  for 
virgins  to  meet  at  the  celebration  and  join  in  a cer- 
tain dance,  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Castor  and  Pollux.  When  Greece  was  invaded  by 
Xerxes,  the  Laconians  did  not  appear  before  the 
enemy,  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  goddess  by  not 
celebrating  her  festival.  At  that  time  the  peasants 
assembled  at  the  usual  place,  and  sang  pastorals 
called  BovKoXtrrfioi,  fromB ovkoAos,  a neatherd.  From 
this  circumstance  some  suppose  that  Bucolics  origi- 
nated. Stat.  4.  Theb.  225. 

Caryanda,  a town  and  island  on  the  coast  ol 
Caria,  now  Karacoion. 

Caryatse,  a people  of  Arcadia. 

Carystius  Antigronus,  an  historian,  &c. 
B.C.  248. 

Carystus,  a maritime  town  on  the  south  of 
Euboea,  still  in  existence,  famous  for  its  marble. 
Stat.  2,  Sylv.  2,  v.  93. — Martial.  9,  ep.  76. 

Caryum,  a place  of  Laconia,  where  Aristo- 
menes  preserved  some  virgins,  &c.  Pans.  4,  c.  16. 

Casca,  one  of  Caesar’s  assassins,  who  gave  him 
the  first  blow.  Pint,  in  Cees. 

Cascellius  Aulus,  a lawyer  of  great  merit  in 
the  Augustan  age.  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  371. 

Casillnum,  a town  of  Campania.  When  it 
was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  a mouse  sold  for  200 
denarii.  The  place  was  defended  by  540  or  570 
natives  of  Prserteste,  who,  when  half  their  number 
had  perished  either  by  war  or  famine,  surrendered 
to  the  conqueror.  Liv.  23,  c.  19.  —Strab.  5. — Cic. 
de  Inv.  2,  c.  5. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Caslna  and  Casinum,  a town  of  Campania. 
Sil.  4,  v.  227. 

Casius,  a mountain  near  the  Euphrates. 

Another  at  the  east  of  Pelusium,  where  Pompey’s 
tomb  was  raised  by  Adrian.  Jupiter,  surnamed 

Casius , had  a temple  there.  Lucan.  8,  v.  858. 

Another  in  Syria,  from  whose  top  the  sun  can  be 
seen  rising,  though  it  be  still  the  darkness  of  night 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Plin.  5,  c.  22. — 
Mela,  1 & 3. 

Casmenoe,  a town  built  by  the  Syracusans  in 
Sicily.  Thncyd.  6,  c.  5. 

Casmilla,  the  mother  of  Camilla.  Virg.  sEn. 
v.  543- 

CaspSria,  wife  of  Rhcctus  king  of  the  Marrubii, 
committed  adultery  with  her  son-in-law.  Virg. 

Ain.  10,  v.  388. A town  of  the  Sabines.  Virg. 

Ain.  7,  v.  714. 

CaapSrtlla,  a town  of  the  Sabines.  Sil.  8, 
v.  416. 
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Caspiee  portae,  certain  passes  of  Asia,  which 
some  place  about  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  others  between  Persia  and  the  Caspian  sea,  or 
near  mount  Taurus,  or  Armenia,  or  Cilicia.  Diod.  1. 
— PI  in.  4,  c.  27.  1.  6,  c.  13. 

Caspiana,  a country  of  Armenia. 

Caspii,  a Scythian  nation  near  the  Caspian  sea. 
Such  as  had  lived  beyond  their  70th  year  were 
starved  to  death.  Their  dogs  were  remarkable  for 
their  fierceness.  Herodot.  3,  c.  92,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  67, 
&c. — C.  Nip.  14,  c.  8. — Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  798. 

Caspium  mare,  or  Hyrcanum,  a large 
sea  in  the  form  of  a lake,  which  has  no  communica- 
tion with  other  seas,  and  lies  between  the  Caspian 
and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  the  north  of  Parthia, 
receiving  in  its  capacious  bed  the  tribute  of  several 
large  rivers.  Ancient  authors  assure  us  that  it  pro- 
duced enormous  serpents  and  fishes,  different  in 
colour  and  kind  from  those  of  all  other  waters. 
The  eastern  parts  are  more  particularly  called  the 
Hyrcanian  sea , and  the  western  the  Caspian.  It 
is  now  called  the  sea  of  Sala  or  Baku.  The  Caspian 
is  about  680  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than 
260  in  breadth.  There  are  no  tides  in  it,  and  on 
account  of  its  numerous  shoals,  it  is  navigable  to 
vessels  drawing  only  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water.  It 
has  strong  currents,  and,  like  inland  seas,  is  liable 
to  violent  storms.  Some  navigators  examined  it  in 
1708,  by  order  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  after  the 
labour  of  three  years,  a map  of  its  extent  was  pub- 
lished. Its  waters  are  described  as  brackish,  and 
not  impregnated  with  salt  so  much  as  the  wide 
ocean.  Hei-odot.  1,  c.  202,  &c. — Curt.  3,  c.  2. 
1.  6,  c.  4.  1.  7,  c.  3 .^Strab.  11.— Mela,  1,  c.  2.  1.  3, 
c.  5 & 6. — PI  in.  6,  c.  13. — Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  50. 

Caspius  mons,  a branch  of  mount  Taurus, 
between  Media  and  Armenia,  at  the  east  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  Caspise  portae  are  placed  in  the 
defiles  of  the  mountain  by  some  geographers. 

Cassandane,  the  mother  of  Cambyses  by 
Cyrus.  Herodot.  2,  c.  1.  1.  3,  c.  2. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  made  himself 
master  of  Macedonia  after  his  father’s  death,  where 
he  reigned  for  18  years.  He  married  Thessalonica 
the  sister  of  Alexander,  to  strengthen  himself  on  his 
throne.  Olympias  the  mother  of  Alexander  wished 
to  keep  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  Alexander’s 
young  children ; and  therefore  she  destroyed  the 
relations  of  Cassander,  who  besieged  her  in  the 
town,  of  Pydna,  and  put  her  to  death.  Roxane, 
with  her  son  Alexander,  and  Barsane  the  mother 
of  Hercules,  both  wives  of  Alexander,  shared  the 
fate  of  Olympias  with  their  children.  Antigonus, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  upon  friendly  terms 
with  Cassander,  declared  war  against  him  ; and 
Cassander,  to  make  himself  equal  with  his  adver- 
sary, made  a league  with  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus, 
and  obtained  a memorable  victory  at  Ipsus,  B.C. 
301.  He  died  three  years  after  this  victory,  of  a 
dropsy.  His  son  Antipater  killed  his  mother  ; and 
for  his  unnatural  murder  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother  Alexander,  who,  to  strengthen  himself, 
invited  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus  from  Asia. 
Demetrius  took  advantage  of  the  invitation,  and 
put  to  death  Alexander,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Pans.  1,  c.  15. — Diod.  19. — Justin. 
i3)  See. 

Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who  promised  to 
grant  hei  whatever  she  might  require,  if  she  would 
gratify  his  passion.  She  asked  the  power  of  know- 
ing futurity;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  received  it, 
she  refused  to  perform  her  promise,  and  slighted 


Apollo.  The  god,  in  his  disappointment,  wetted 
her  lips  with  his  tongue,  and  by  this  action  effected 
that  no  credit  or  reliance  should  ever  lie  put  upon 
her  predictions,  however  true  or  faithful  they  might 
be.  Some  maintain  that  she  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy  with  her  brother  Helenus,  by  being 
placed  when  young  one  night  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  where  serpents  were  found  wreathed  round 
their  bodies  and  licking  their  ears,  which  circum- 
stance gave  them  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  She 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Trojans  as  insane,  and  she 
was  even  confined,  and  her  predictions  were  disre- 
garded. She  was  courted  by  many  princes  during 
the  Trojan  war.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled 
for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where  Ajax 
found  her,  and  offered  her  violence,  with  the 
greatest  cruelty,  at  the  foot  of  Minerva’s  statue. 
In  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Troy,  Agamemnon, 
who  was  enamoured  of  her,  took  her  as  his  wife, 
and  returned  with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly 
foretold  to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that  awaited 
his  return  ; but  he  gave  no  credit  to  her,  and  was 
assassinated  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra.  Cassandra 
shared  his  fate,  and  saw  all  her  prophecies  but  too 
truly  fulfilled.  Vid.  Agamemnon.  AEschyl.  in 
Again. — Homer.  It.  13,  v.  363.  Od.  4. — Hygin. 
fab.  117. — Virg.  AEn.  2,  v.  246,  &c. — Q.  Calab.  13, 
v.  421. — Eurip.  in  Troad. — Pans.  1,  c.  16.  1.  3, 
c.  19. 

Cassandria,  a town  of  the  peninsula  of  Tal- 
lene  in  Macedonia,  called  also  Potidtea.  Pans.  5, 
c.  23. 

Cassia  lex  was  enacted  by  Cassius  Longinus, 
A.U.C.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned  or  deprived 
of  military  power  was  permitted  to  enter  the  senate 

house. Another,  enacted  by  C.  Cassius  the 

pretor,  to  choose  some  of  the  plebeians  to  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  patricians. Another.  A.U.C. 

616,  to  make  the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people 
free  and  independent.  It  ordained  that  they  should 

be  received  upon  tablets.  Cic.  in  Ltel. Another, 

A.U.C.  267,  to  make  a division  of  the  territories 
taken  from  the  Hernici,  half  to  the  Roman  people 

and  half  to  the  Latins. Another,  enacted  A.U.C. 

596,  to  grant  a consular  power  to  P.  Anicius  and 
Octavius  on  the  day  they  triumphed  over  Mace- 
donia. Liv._ 

Cassiodoms,  a great  statesman  and  writer  in 
the  sixth  century.  He  died  A.D.  562,  at  the  age 
of  100. — His  works  were  edited  by  Chandler,  8vo, 
London,  1722. 

Cassiope  and  Cassiopea,  married  Cepheus 
king  of  ./Ethiopia,  by  whom  she  had  Andromeda. 
She  boasted  herself  to  be  fairer  than  the  Nereides; 
upon  which  Neptune,  at  the  request  of  these  de- 
spised nymphs,  punished  the  insolence  of  Cassiope, 
and  sent  a huge  sea  monster  to  ravage  ./Ethiopia. 
The  wrath  of  Neptune  could  be  appeased  only 
by  exposing  Andromeda,  whom  Cassiope  tenderly 
loved,  to  the  fury  of  this  sea  monster  ; and  just  as 
she  was  going  to  be  devoured,  Perseus  delivered 
her.  Vid.  Andromeda.  Cassiope  was  made  a 
southern  constellation,  consisting  of  13  stars  called 
Cassiope.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  43. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 
— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  738. — Hygin.  fab.  64. — Propert. 

1,  el.  17,  v.  3. — Manilius,  1. A city  of  Epirus 

near  Thesprotia. Another  in  the  island  of  Cor- 

cyra.  PI  in.  4,  c.  12. The  wife  of  Epaphus. 

Stai.  Silv. 

CassitSrldes,  islands  in  the  western  ocean, 
where  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  SciUy 
islands,  the  Land" s End,  and  Lizard  Point,  of  the 
moderns.  Plin.  4,  0.  22. 
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Cassivelaunus,  a Briton  invested  with  sove- 
reign authority  when  J.  Ca:sar  made  a descent  upon 
Britain.  Or.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  19,  &c. 

C.  Cassius,  a celebrated  Roman,  who  made 
himself  known  by  being  first  questor  to  Crassus  in 
his  expedition  against  Parthia,  from  which  he  ex- 
tricated himselt  with  uncommon  address.  He  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Pompey ; and  when  Caesar 
had  obtained  the  victory  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia, 
Cassius  was  one  of  those  who  owed  their  life  to  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  He  married  Junia  the 
sister  of  Brutus,  and  with  him  he  resolved  to 
murder  the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his 
life,  on  account  of  his  oppressive  ambition ; and 
before  he  stabbed  Cmsar,  ne  addressed  himself  to 
the  statue  of  Pompey,  who  had  fallen  by  the  avarice 
of  him  whom  he  was  going  to  assassinate.  When 
the  provinces  were  divided  among  Ca;sar’s  mur- 
derers, Cassius  received  Africa ; and  when  his 
party  had  lost  ground  at  Rome,  by  the  superior 
influence  of  Augustus  and  M.  Antony,  he  retired  to 
Philippi,  with  his  friend  Brutus  and  their  adherents. 
In  the  battle  that  was  fought  there,  the  wing  which 
Cassius  commanded  was  defeated,  and  his  camp 
was  plundered.  In  this  unsuccessful  moment  he 
suddenly  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  losses, 
and  concluded  that  Brutus  was  conquered  and 
ruined  as  well  as  himself.  Fearful  to  fall  into  the 
enemy’s  hands,  he  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to 
run  him  through,  and  he  perished  by  that  very 
sword  which  had  given  wounds  to  Caesar.  His 
body  was  honoured  with  a magnificent  funeral  by 
his  friend  Brutus,  who  declared  over  him  that  he 
deserved  to  be  called  the  last  of  the  Romans.  If 
he  were  brave,  he  was  equally  learned.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  still  extant  among  Cicero’s  epistles. 
He  was  a strict  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epi- 
curus. He  was  often  too  rash  and  too  violent,  and 
many  of  the  wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  prevailing  advice  of  Cassius. 
He  is  allowed  by  Paterculus  to  have  been  a better 
commander  than  Brutus,  though  a less  sincere 
friend.  The  day  after  Ctesar’s  murder  he  dined  at 
the  house  of  Antony,  who  asked  him  whether  he 
had  then  a dagger  concealed  in  his  bosom.  “ Yes,’’ 
replied  he,  “if  you  aspire  to  tyranny.”  Senton. 
in  Cces.  <5°  Aug. — Plut.  in  Brut.  &r>  Cces. — Paterc. 
c,  c.  46.— -Dio.  40. A Roman  citizen  who  con- 

demned his  son  to  death,  on  pretence  of  his  raising 

commotions  in  the  state.  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  8. A 

tribune  of  the  people,  who  made  many  laws  tending 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  Roman  nobility. 
He  was  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consulship. 

One  of  Pompey’s  officers,  who,  during  the  civil 

wars,  revolted  to  Caesar  with  10  ships. A poet  of 

Parma,  of  great  genius.  He  was  killed  by  Varus, 
by  order  of  Augustus,  whom  he  had  offended  by 
his  satirical  writings.  His  fragments  of  Orpheus 
were  found  and  edited  some  time  after  by  the  poet 

Statius.  Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  y.  62. Spurius,  a 

Roman,  put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to 
tyranny,  after  he  had  been  three  times  consul,  B.C. 

485.  Diod.  11. — Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. Brutus,  a 

Roman  who  betrayed  his  country  to  the  Latins 
and  fled  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  where  his  father 

confined  him,  and  he  was  starved  to  death. 

Longinus,  an  officer  of  Caesar  in  Spain,  much  dis- 
liked. Co’s.  Alex.  c.  48. A consul,  to  whom 

Tiberius  married  Drusilla  daughter  of  Germanicus. 

.''euton.  in  Gal.  c.  57. A lawyer  whom  Nero 

put  to  death,  because  he  bore  the  name  of 

Caesar’s  murderer.  Suet,  in  Ner.  37. 

Heraina,  the  most  ancient  writer  of  annals  at 
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Rome.  He  lived  A.U.C.  608.  Lucius,  a Roman 

lawyer,  whose  severity  in  the  execution  of  the  law 
has  rendered  the  words  Cassiani  judices  applicable 
to  rigid  judges.  Cic.  pro.  Rose.  c.  30. Lon- 
ginus, a critic.  Vid.  Longinus. Lucius,  a con- 

sul with  C.  Marius,  slain  with  his  army  by  the 

Gauls  Senones.  Appian  in  Celt. M.  Scaeva,  a 

soldier  of  uncommon  valour  in  Caesar’s  army.  Val. 

Max.  3,  c.  2. An  officer  under  Aurelius,  made 

emperor  by  his  soldiers,  and  murdered  three  months 

after. Felix,  a physician  in  the  age  of  Tiberius, 

who  wrote  on  animals. Severus,  an  orator  who 

wrote  a severe  treatise  on  illustrious  men  and 
women.  He  died  in  exile,  in  his  25th  year.  Vid. 
Severus.  The  family  of  Cassii  branched  into  the 
surname  of  Longinus,  Viscellinus,  Brutus,  &c. 

Cassotis,  a nymph  and  fountain  of  Phocis. 
Pans.  10,  c.  24. 

Castabala,  a city  of  Cilicia,  whose  inhabi- 
tants made  war  with  their  dogs.  Plin.  8,  c.  40. 

Castabus,  a town  of  Chersonesus. 

Castalia,  a town  near  Phocis. A daughter 

of  the  Achelous. 

Cast&lius  fons,  or  Castalia,  a fountain  of 
Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  The  waters  of 
this  fountain  were  cool  and  excellent,  and  they  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  those  who  drank  of  them 
with  the  true  fire  of  poetry.  The  Muses  have 
received  the  surname  of  Castalides  from  this  foun- 
tain. Virg.  G.  3,  v.  293. — Martial.  7,  ep.  n.  1. 12, 
ep-  3- 

Castanea,  a town  near  the  Peneus,  whence 
the  nuces  CastaTiece  received  their  name.  Plin.  4, 

CasteHum  mertapiorum,  a town  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  Maese,  now  Kessel. Morinorum, 

now  mount  Cassel , in  Flanders. Cattorum,  now 

Hesse  Cassel. 

Casth&nes,  a bay  of  Thrace,  near  Byzantium. 

Castianira,  a Thracian,  mistress  of  Priam 
and  mother  of  Gorgythion.  Homer.  II.  8. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  were  twin  brothers,  sons 
of  Jupiter  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus  king  of 
Sparta.  The  manner  of  their  birth  is  uncommon. 
Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  Leda,  changed 
himself  into  a beautiful  swan,  and  desired  Venus  to 
metamorphose  herself  into  an  eagle.  After  this 
transformation  the  goddess  pursued  the  god  with 
apparent  ferocity,  and  Jupiter  fled  for  refuge  into 
the  arms  of  Leda,  who  was  bathing  in  the  Eurotas 
Jupiter  took  advantage  of  his  situation,  and  nine 
months  after  Leda,  who  was  already  pregnant, 
brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of  which  came 
Pollux  and  Helena’  and  from  the  other,  Castor 
and  Clytemnestra.  The  two  former  were  the  off- 
spring of  Jupiter,  and  the  latter  were  believed  to  be 
the  children  of  Tyndarus.  Some  suppose  that  Leda 
brought  forth  only  one  egg,  from  which  Castor  and 
Pollux  sprung.  Mercury,  immediately  after  their 
birth,  carried  the  two  brothers  to  Pallena,  where 
they  were  educated  ; and  as  soon  as  they  had 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  they  embarked  with 
Jason  to  go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  In  this 
expedition  both  behaved  with  superior  courage : 
Pollux  conquered  and  slew  Amycus  in  the  combat 
of  the  cestus,  and  was  ever  after  reckoned  the  god 
and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrestling.  Castor  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  management  of  horses. 
The  brothers  cleared  the  Hellespont  and  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  from  pirates,  after  their  return  from 
Colchis,  from  which  circumstance  they  have  been 
always  deemed  the  friends  of  navigation.  During 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  in  a violent  storm,  two 
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flames  of  fire  were  seen  to  play  around  the  heads  of 
the  sons  of  Leda,  and  immediately  the  tempest 
ceased  and  the  sea  was  calmed.  From  this  occur- 
rence their  power  to  protect  sailors  has  been  more 
firmly  credited,  and  the  two  before-mentioned  fires, 
which  are  very  common  in  storms,  have  since  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ; and 
when  they  both  appeared,  it  was  a sign  of  fair 
weather  ; but  if  only  one  was  seen  it  prognosticated 
storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  con- 
sequently solicited.  Castor  and  Pollux  made  war 
against  the  Athenians  to  recover  their  sister  Helen, 
whom  Theseus  had  carried  away  ; and  from  their 
clemency  to  the  conquered,  they  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  A naces  or  benefactors.  They  were  initiated 
in  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  in  those 
of  Ceres  of  Eleusis.  They  were  invited  to  a feast 
when  Lynceus  and  Idas  were  going  to  celebrate 
their  marriage  with  Phoebe  and  Talaira  the  daugh- 
ters of  Leucippus,  who  was  brother  to  Tyndarus. 
Their  behaviour  after  this  invitation  was  cruel. 
They  became  enamoured  of  the  two  women  whose 
nuptials  they  were  to  celebrate,  and  resolved  to 
carry  them  away  and  marry  them.  This  violent 
step  provoked  Lynceus  and  Idas  : a battle  ensued, 
and  Castor  killed  Lynceus,  and  was  killed  by  Idas. 
Pollux  revenged  the  death  of  his  brother  by  killing 
Idas  ; and,  as  he  was  immortal,  and  tenderly  at- 
tached to  his  brother,  he  entreated  Jupiter  to 
restore  him  to  life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of 
immortality.  Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to  share  the 
immortality  of  his  brother  ; and  consequently,  as 
long  as  the  one  was  upon  earth,  so  long  was  the 
other  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  they 
alternately  lived  and  died  every  day  ; or,  according 
to  others,  every  six  months.  This  act  of  fraternal 
love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  making  the  two  brothers 
constellations  in  heaven,  under  the  name  of  Gemini , 
which  never  appear  together,  but  when  one  rises 
the  other  sets,  and  so  on  alternately.  Castor  made 
Talaira  mother  of  Anogon,  and  Phoebe  had  Mne- 
sileus  by  Pollux.  They  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  and  were  generally  called  Dioscuri , 
sons  of  Jupiter.  White  lambs  were  more  particu- 
larly offered  on  their  altars,  and  the  ancients  were 
fond  of  swearing  by  the  divinity  of  the  Dioscuri, 
by  the  expressions  of  AE  depot  and  sEcastor. 
Among  the  ancients,  and  especially  among  the 
Romans,  there  prevailed  many  public  reports,  at 
different  times,  that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  made 
their  appearance  to  their  armies  \ and  mounted  on 
white  steeds,  had  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  and  furiously  attacked  the  enemy.  Their 
surnames  were  many,  and  they  were  generally 
represented  mounted  on  two  white  horses,  armed 
with  spears,  and  riding  side  by  side,  with  their  head 
covered  with  a bonnet,  on  whose  top  glittered  a 
star.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  109.  Fast.  5,  c.  701.  Am.  3, 
el.  2,  v.  54. — Hygin./ab.  77  & 78. — Homer.  Hymn, 
in  Joy.  fluer. — -Eurifi.  in  Helen. — Pint,  in  T/ies. 
— Virg.  AEn.  6,  v.  121. — Manil.  Arg.  2. — Liv.  2. 
— Dionys.  Hal.  6. — Justin.  20,  c.  3. — Horat.  2, 
sat.  1,  v.  27. — Flor,  2,  c.  12. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2, 
c.  2. — Apollon.  1. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  8,  9.  1.  2,  c.  4. 
1.  3,  c.  xx. — Pans.  3,  c.  24.  1.  4,  c.  3 & 27.-— -An 

ancient  physician. A swift  runner. A friend 

of  ./Eneas,  who  accompanied  him  into  Italy.  V irg. 

AEn.  10,  v.  124. An  orator  of  Eh  -s,  related 

to  king  Dejotarus.  He  wrote  two  boo-s  on  Baby- 
lon, and  one  on  the  Nile. A gladiator.  Horat.  1, 

efi.  18,  v.  19. 

Castra  Alexandria  a place  of  Egypt  about 
Pelusium-  Curt.  4,  c.  7. Cornelia,  a maritime 


town  of  Africa,  between  Cartilage  and  Utica. 

Mela,  1,  c.  7. Annibalis,  a town  of  the  Brutii, 

now  Rocella. Cyri,  a country  of  Cilicia,  where 

Cyrus  encamped  when  he  marched  against  Crcesus. 

Curt.  3,  c.  4. Julia,  a town  of  Spain. Post- 

humania,  a place  of  Spain.  Hirt.  Hisfi.  8. 

Castratius,  a governor  of  Placentia  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  2. 

Castrum  Novum,  a place  on  the  coast  of 

Etruria.  Liv.  36,  c.  3. Truentinum,  a town  of 

Picenum.  Cic.  de  Attic.  8,  ep.  12. Inui,  a town 

on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Virg.  AEn.  6, 
v.  775- 

Castillo,  a town  of  Spain,  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  Plut.  in  Sert. — Liv. 
24,  c.  41  . — Ital.  3,  v.  99  & 391. 

Catabathmos,  a great  declivity  near  Cyrene 
fixed  by  Sallust  as  the  boundary  of  Africa.  Sallust. 
Jug.  17  &J9- — Plin.  s,  c.  5. 

Catadupa,  the  name  of  the  large  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stuns  the  ears  of 
travellers  for  a short  space  of  time,  and  totally  de- 
prives the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  the  power  of 
hearing.  Cic.  de  Somn.  Scifi.  5. 

CatagTOgria,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  cele- 
brated by  the  people  of  Eryx.  Vid.  Anagogia. 

Catamenteles,  a king  of  the  Sequani,  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  &c.  Cees.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  3. 

Cat&na,  a town  of  Sicily  at  the  foot  of  mount 
./Etna,  founded  by  a colony  from  Chalcis,  753  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Ceres  had  there  a temple, 
in  which  none  but  women  were  permitted  to  appear. 
It  was  large  and  opulent,  and  it  is  rendered  remark- 
able for  the  dreadful  overthrows  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  from  its  vicinity  to  /Etna,  which  has 
discharged,  in  some  of  its  eruptions,  a stream  of 
lava  four  miles  broad  and  50  feet  deep,  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  in  a day.  Catana  contains 
now  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Cic.  in  V err.  4, 
c.  53.  1.  5,  c.  84. — Diod.  11  & 14. — Strad.  6. — 
Thucyd.  6,  c.  3. 

Cataonia,  a country  above  Cilicia,  near  Cap- 
padocia. C.  Nefi.  in  Dat.  4. 

Cataracta,  a city  of  the  Samnites. 

Cataractes,  a river  of  Pamphylia,  now 
Dodensoui. 

CatSnes.  a Persian  by  whose  means  Bessus 
was  seized.  Curt.  7,  c.  43. 

Catbeea,  a country  of  India. 

Cath.il l’i,  certain  gods  of  the  Arcadians An 

Indian  nation,  where  the  wives  accompany  their 
husbands  to  the  burning  pile,  and  are  burnt  with 
them.  Diod.  17. 

Catia,  an  immodest  woman,  mentioned  Horat. 

1,  sat.  2,_v.  95. 

Catiena,  a courtesan  in  Juvenal's  age.  Juv.  3, 
v.  133. 

Catienus,  an  actor  at  Rome  in  Horace’s  age, 

2,  sat.  3,  v.  61. 

L.  Sergius  CStlllna,  a celebrated  Roman, 
descended  of  a noble  family.  When  he  had  squan- 
dered away  his  fortune  by  his  debaucheries  and 
extravagance,  and  been  refused  the  consulship,  he 
secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  con- 
spired with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Romans,  as  dissolute  as  himself,  to  extirpate  the 
senate,  plunder  the  treasury,  and  set  Rome  on  fire. 
This  conspiracy  was  timely  discovered  by  the 
consul  Cicero,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  murder, 
and  Catiline,  after  he  had  declared  his  intentions 
in  the  full  senate,  and  attempted  to  vindicate  him- 
self, on  seeing  five  of  his  accomplices  arrested, 
retired  to  Gaul,  where  his  partisans  were  assembling 
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an  army  ; while  Cicero  at  Rome  punished  the  con- 
demned conspirators.  Petreius,  the  other  consul  s 
lieutenant,  attacked  Catiline’s  ill-disciplined  troops, 
and  routed  them.  Catiline  was  killed  in  the  en- 
gagement, bravely  fighting,  about  the  rmdd.e  of 
December,  B.C.  63.  Hjs  character  has  been  de- 
servedly branded  with  the  foulest  infamy ; and  to 
the  violence  he  offered  to  a vestal,  he  added  the 
more  atrocious  murder  of  his  own  brother,  for 
which  he  would  have  suffered  death,  had  not 
friends  and  bribes  prevailed  over  justice.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Catiline  and  the  other  conspira- 
tors drank  human  blood,  to  make  their  oaths  more 
firm  and  inviolable.  Sallust  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  the  conspiracy.  Cic.  in  Caiil. — Virg. 
VEn.  8,  v.  668.  . 

Catilli,  a people  near  the  river  Amo.  Sil.  4, 

v.  225-  . . 

Catilius,  a pirate  of  Dalmatia.  Cic.  Div.  5, 

c.  to. 

Catilius,  or  Catilus,  a son  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  came  to  Italy  with  his  brothers  Coras  and 
Tiburtus,  where  he  built  Tibur,  and  assisted  Turnus 
against  /Eneas.  Virg.  VEn.  7,  v.  672. — Horat.  1, 
od.  18,  v.  2.  _ 

Gatina,  a town  of  Sicily,  called  also  Catana. 
Vid.  Catana. Another  of  Arcadia. 

TVT  Catius,  an  epicurean  philosopher  of  In- 
subria,  Who  wrote  a treatise  in  four  books,  on  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  summum  bonum,  and  an 
account  of  the  doctrine  and  tenets  of  Epicurus.  But 
as  he  was  not  a sound  or  faithful  follower  of  the 
epicurean  philosophy,  he  has  been  ridiculed  by 

Horat.  2,  sat.  4. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. Vestinus,  a 

military  tribune  in  M.  Antony’s  army.  Cic.  Div.  10, 
c.  23. 

Catizi,  a people  of  the  Pygmaeans,  supposed  to 
have  been  driven  from  their  country  by  cranes. 
Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Cato,  a surname  of  the  Porcian  family,  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a celebrated 
Roman,  afterwards  called  Censorius,  from  his 
having  exercised  the  office  of  censor.  He  rose  to 
all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  the  first  battle  he 
ever  saw  was  against  Annibal,  at  the  age  of  17, 
where  he  behaved  with  uncommon  valour.  In  his 
questorship,  under  Africanus  against  Carthage,  and 
in  his  expedition  in  Spain  against  the  Celtiberians, 
and  in  Greece,  he  displayed  equal  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  prudence.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
love  of  temperance  ; he  never  drank  but  water,  and 
ivas  always  satisfied  with  whatever  meats  were  laid 
upon  his  table  by  his  servants,  whom  he  never 
reproved  with  an  angry  word.  During  his  censor- 
ship, which  he  obtained,  though  he  had  made  many 
declarations  of  his  future  severity  if  ever  in  office, 
he  behaved  with  the  greatest  rigour  and  imparti- 
ality, showed  himself  an  enemy  to  all  luxury  and 
dissipation,  and  even  accused  his  colleague  of  em- 
bezzling the  public  money.  He  is  famous  for  the 
great  opposition  which  he  made  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finer  arts  of  Greece  into  Italy,  and 
his  treatment  of  Cameades  is  well  known.  This 
prejudice  arose  from  an  apprehension  that  the 
learning  and  luxury  of  Athens  would  destroy  the 
valour  and  simplicity  of  the  Roman  people ; and  he 
often  observed  to  his  son,  that  the  Romans  would 
be  certainly  ruined  whenever  they  began  to  be  in- 
fected with  Greek.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
changed  his  opinion,  for  he  made  himself  remark- 
able for  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  he  acquired 
in  his  old  age.  He  himself  educated  his  son,  and 
instructed  him  in  writing  and  grammar.  He  taught 


him  dexterously  to  throw  the  javelin,  and  inured 
him  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  to  bear  cold  and 
heat  with  the  same  indifference,  and  to  swim  across 
the  most  rapid  rivers  with  ease  and  boldness.  He 
was  universally  deemed  so  strict  in  his  morals,  that 
Virgil  makes  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell.  He 
repented  only  of  three  things  during  his  life  ; to 
have  gone  by  sea  when  he  could  go  by  land,  to 
have  passed  a day  inactive,  and  to  have  told  a 
secret  to  his  wife.  A statue  was  raised  to  his 
memory,  and  he  distinguished  himself  as  much  for 
his  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  for  his  political  life. 
In  Cioero’s  age  there  were  5°  orations  of  his,  besides 
letters,  and  a celebrated  work  called  Origines,  of 
which  the  first  book  gave  a history  of  the  Roman 
monarchy  ; the  second  and  third  an  account  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Italy  ; the  fourth  a detail  of 
the  first,  and  the  fifth  of  the  second  Punic  war  ; 
and  in  the  others  the  Roman  history  was  brought 
down  to  the  war  of  the  Lusitanians,  carried  on  by 
Ser.  Galba.  Some  fragments  of  the  Origines  re- 
main, supposed  by  some  to  be  supposititious.  Cato  s 
treatise,  De  Re  R us  tied,  was  edited  by  Auson. 
Pompna,  8vo,  Ant.  Plant.  1590;  but  the  best  edition 
of  Cato,  &c.,  seems  to  be  Gesner’s,  2 vols.  4to,  Lips. 
1733,  Cato  died  in  extreme  old  age,  about  150  B.C. ; 
and  Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has  intro- 
duced him  in  his  treatise  on  old  age,  as  the  principal 
character.  Plin.  7,  c.  14.  Plutarch  C.  Nepos 
have  written  an  account  of  his  life.  Cic.  Acad.  6° 

deSenect.,  &c. Marcus,  the  son  of  the  Censor, 

married  the  daughter  of  P.  TEmylius.  He  lost  his 
sword  in  a battle,  and  though  wounded  and  tired, 
he  went  to  his  friends,  and,  with  their  assistance, 
renewed  the  battle,  and  recovered  his  sword.  Plut. 

in  Cat. A courageous  Roman,  grandfather  to 

Cato  the  censor.  He  had  five  horses  killed  under 
him  in  battles.  Plut.  in  Cat. Valerius,  a gram- 

marian of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  the  time  of  Sylla, 
who  instructed  at  Rome  many  noble  pupils,  and 

wrote  some  poems.  Ovid.  2,  Trist.  1,  v.  436. 

Marcus,  sumamed  Uticensis,  from  his  death  at 
Utica,  was  great  grandson  to  the  censor  of  the  same 
name.  The  early  virtues  that  appeared  in  his  child- 
hood seemed  to  promise  a great  man ; and,  at  the 
age  of  14,  he  earnestly  asked  his  preceptor  for  a 
sword,  to  stab  the  tyrant  Sylla.  He  was  austere  in 
his  morals,  and  a strict  follower  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoics  ; he  was  careless  of  his  dress,  often  appeared 
barefooted  in  public,  and  never  travelled  but  on 
foot.  He  was  such  a lover  of  discipline,  that  in 
whatever  office  he  was  employed,  he  always  reformed 
its  abuses,  and  restored  the  ancient  regulations. 
When  he  was  set  over  the  troops  in  the  capacity  of 
a commander,  his  removal  was  universally  lamented, 
and  deemed  almost  a public  loss  by  his  affectionate 
soldiers.  His  fondness  for  candour  was  so  great, 
that  the  veracity  of  Cato  became  proverbial.  In 
his  visits  to  his  friends,  he  wished  to  give  as  little 
molestation  as  possible  ; and  the  importuning  civili- 
ties of  king  Dejotarus  so  displeased  him  when  he 
was  at  his  court,  that  he  hastened  away  from  his 
presence.  He  was  very  jealous  of  the  safety  and 
liberty  of  the  republic,  and  watched  carefully  over 
the  conduct  of  Pompey,  whose  power  and  influence 
were  great.  He  often  expressed  his  dislike  to  serve 
the  office  of  tribune  ; but  when  he  saw  a man  of 
corrupted  principles  apply  for  it,  he  offered  himself 
a candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  obtained  the  tribune- 
ship.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  he  supported 
Cicero,  and  was  the  chief  cause  that  the  conspira- 
tors were  capitally  punished.  When  the  provinces 
of  Gaul  were  decreed  for  five  years  to  Cmsar,  Cato 
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observed  to  the  senators  that  they  had  introduced  a 
tyrant  into  the  Capitol.  He  was  sent  to  Cyprus 
against  Ptolemy,  who  had  rebelled,  by  his  enemies, 
who  hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  the  expedition 
would  injure  his  reputation.  But  his  prudence  ex- 
tricated him  from  every  danger.  Ptolemy  sub- 
mitted, and  after  a successful  campaign,  Cato  was 
received  at  Rome  with  the  most  distinguishing 
honours,  which  he,  however,  modestly  declined. 
When  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed  between 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  Cato  opposed  them 
with  all  his  might,  and  with  an  independent  spirit 
foretold  to  the  Roman  people  all  the  misfortunes 
which  soon  after  followed.  After  repeated  applica- 
tions he  was  made  pretor,  but  he  seemed  rather  to 
disgrace  than  support  the  dignity  of  that  office,  by 
the  meanness  of  his  dress.  He  applied  for  the 
consulship,  but  could  never  obtain  it.  When  Caesar 
had  passed  the  Rubicon,  Cato  advised  the  Roman 
senate  to  deliver  the  care  of  the  republic  into  the 
hands  of  Pompey ; and  when  his  advice  had  been 
complied  with,  he  followed  him  with  his  son  to 
Dyrrachium,  where,  after  a small  victory  there,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ammunition,  and 
of  15  cohorts.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cato 
took  the  command  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet ; and 
when  he  heard  of  Pompey ’s  death  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  he  traversed  the  deserts  of  Libya,  to  join 
himself  to  Scipio.  He  refused  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Africa,  a circumstance  of  which  he 
afterwards  repented.  When  Scipio  had  been  de- 
feated, partly  for  not  paying  regard  to  Cato’s 
advice,  Cato  fortified  himself  in  Utica,  but,  how- 
ever, not  with  the  intentions  of  supporting  a siege. 
When  Caesar  approached  near  the  city,  Cato  dis- 
dained to  fly,  and  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the 
conqueror’s  hands,  he  stabbed  himself  after  he  had 
read  Plato’s  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
B.C.  46,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  first 
married  Attilia,  a woman  whose  licentious  conduct 
obliged  him  to  divorce  her.  Afterwards  he  united 
himself  to  Martia  daughter  of  Philip.  Hortensius, 
his  friend,  wished  to  raise  children  by  Martia,  and 
therefore  obtained  her  from  Cato.  After  the  death 
of  Hortensius,  Cato  took  her  again.  This  conduct 
was  ridiculed  by  the  Romans,  who  observed  that 
Martia  had  entered  the  house  of  Hortensius  very 
poor,  but  returned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with 
treasures.  It  was  observed  that  Cato  always 
appeared  in  mourning,  and  never  laid  himself  down 
at  his  meals  since  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  but  always 
sat  down,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans, 
as  if  depressed  with  the  recollection  that  the  sup- 
porters of  republican  liberty  were  decaying.  Plu- 
tarch has  written  an  account  of  his  life.  Lucan.  1, 
v.  128,  &c . — Val.  Max.  2,  c.  10 .—Horat.  3,  od.  21. 

— Virg.  Min.  6,  v.  841.  1.  8,  v.  670. A son  of 

Cato  of  Utica,  who  was  killed  in  a battle  after  he 
had  acquired  much  honour.  Pint,  in  Cat.  Min. 

Catrea,  a town  of  Crete.  Pans. 

Catreus,  a king  of  Crete,  killed  by  his  son  at 
Rhodes,  unknowingly.  Diod.  5. 

Catta,  a woman  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
Suet,  in  Vitel.  14. 

Catti,  a people  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  Tacit. 
Ann.  13,  v.  57.  . 

Catuliana,  a surname  of  Minerva,  from  L. 
Catulus,  who  dedicated  a standard  to  her.  Plin.  34, 
c.  8. 

Catullus  C.,  or  Q,  Valerius,  a poet  of 
Verona,  whose  compositions,  elegant  and  simple, 
are  the  offspring  of  a luxuriant  imagination.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished  people 


of  his  age,  and  directed  his  satire  against  Cstsai, 
whose  only  revenge  was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hos- 
pitably entertain  him  at  his  table.  Catullus  was 
the  first  Roman  who  imitated  with  success  the 
Greek  writers,  and  introduced  their  numbers  among 
the  Latins.  Though  the  pages  of  the  poet  are 
occasionally  disfigured  with  licentious  expressions, 
the  whole  is  written  with  great  purity  of  style. 
Catullus  died  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  40. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works,  which  consist  only 
of  epigrams,  are  that  of  Vulpius,  4to,  Patavii,  1737, 
and  that  of  Barbou,  i2mo,  Paris,  1754.  Martial.  1, 

ep.  62. — Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  427. A man  sur- 

named  Urbicarius,  was  a mimographer.  Juv.  13, 

V.  III. 

Q,.  Luctatius  Catfilus,  went  with  300  ships 
during  the  first  Punic  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
and  destroyed  600  of  their  ships  under  Hamilcar, 
near  the  iEgates.  This  celebrated  victory  put  an 

end  to  the  war. An  orator,  distinguished  also  as 

a writer  of  epigrams,  and  admired  for  the  neatness, 
elegance,  and  polished  style  of  his  compositions. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  colleague  oi 
Marius,  when  a consul  the  fourth  time  ; and  he 
shared  with  him  the  triumph  over  the  Cimbri.  He 
was,  by  his  colleague’s  order,  suffocated  in  a room 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  burning  coals.  Lucan.  2, 

v.  174. — Pint,  in  Mario. A Roman  sent  by  his 

countrymen  to  carry  a present  to  the  god  of  Delphi, 
from  the  spoils  taken  from  Asdrubal.  Liv.  27. 

Caturlges,  a people  of  Gaul,  now  Chorges, 
near  the  source  of  the  Durance.  Cces.  B.  G.  1,  c.  10. 
— Plin.  3,  c.  20. 

Cavares,  a people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited  the 
present  province  of  Comtat  in  Provence. 

Cavarillus,  a commander  of  some  troops  of 
the  A£dui  in  Caesar’s  army.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  67. 

Cavarinus,  a Gaul,  made  king  of  the  Senones 
by  Caesar,  and  banished  by  his  subjects.  Cces. 
Bell.  G.  s,  c.  54. 

Caucasus,  a celebrated  mountain  between  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  mount  Taurus. 
Its  height  is  immense.  It  was  inhabited  anciently 
by  various  savage  nations  who  lived  upon  the  wild 
fruits  of  the  earth.  It  was  covered  with  snow  in 
some  parts,  and  in  others  it  was  variegated  with 
fruitful  orchards  and  plantations.  The  inhabitants 
formerly  were  supposed  to  gather  gold  on  the  shores 
of  their  rivulets  in  sheepskins,  but  they  now  live 
without  making  use  of  money.  Prometheus  was 
tied  on  the  top  of  Caucasus  by  J upiter,  and  con- 
tinually devoured  by  vultures,  according  to  ancient 
authors.  The  passes  near  this  mountain,  called 
Caucasus  portce,  bear  now  the  name  of  Dcrbent, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  through  them  the  Sarma- 
tians,  called  Huns,  made  their  way,  when  they  in- 
vaded the  provinces  of  Rome.  Plin.  6,  c.  11. — 
Strab.  11. — Herodot.  4,  c.  203,  &c. — Virg.  Eel.  6. 
G.  2,  v.  440.  Min.  4,  v.  366. — Place.  5,  v.  155. 

Caucon,  a son  of  Chnus,  who  first  introduced 
the  Orgies  into  Messenia  from  Eleusis.  Pans.  4, 
c.  z. 

Caucones,  a people  of  Paphlagonia,  originally 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythia,  according  to 
some  accounts.  Some  of  them  made  a settlement 
near  Dymae  in  Elis.  Herodot.  1,  &c. — Strab.  8, 
&c. 

Caudi  and  Caudium,  a town  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  near  which,  in  a place  called  Cauditue  Fun 
culce,  the  Roman  army  under  T.  Veturius  Calvinus 
and  Sp.  Posthumius  was  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  Samnites,  and  pass  under  the  yoke  with  the 
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greatest  disgrace.  Liv.  2,  c.  1,  &c. — Lucan.  2, 
v.  138. 

Cavii,  a people  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  44,  c.  30. 

Caulonia,  or  Caulon,  a town  of  Italy  near 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  founded  by  a colony  of 
Achseans,  and  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans.  Pans.  6,  c.  3. — Virg. 
VEn.  3.  v-  553- 

Caunius,  a man  raised  to  affluence  from  poverty 
by  Artaxerxes.  Plut.  in  Artax. 

Caunus,  a son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of,  or,  according  to  others,  he 
was  tenderly  beloved  by,  his  sister  Byblis,  and  to 
avoid  an  incestuous  commerce,  he  retired  to  Caria, 
where  he  built  a city  called  by  his  own  name.  Vid. 

Byblis.  Ovid.  Met.  g,/ab.  11. A city  of  Caria, 

opposite  Rhodes,  where  Protogenes  was  born.  The 
climate  was  considered  as  unwholesome,  especially 
in  summer,  so  that  Cicero  mentions  the  cry  of  a 
person  who  sold  Caunian  figs,  which  were  very 
famous  (t/ui  Cauneas  clamitabat),  at  Brundusium, 
as  a bad  omen  ( cave  ne  eas)  against  Crassus  going 
to  attack  the  Parthians.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  4. — 
Strab.  14. — Herodoi.  1,  c.  176. 

Cauros,  an  island  with  a small  town  formerly 
called  Andros,  in  the  /Egean  sea.  PI  in.  4,  c.  12. 

Caurus,  a wind  blowing  from  the  west.  Virg. 
G.  3,  v.  356. 

Caus,  a village  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  25. 

Cayci,  or  Cbauci,  a nation  of  Germany,  now 
the  people  of  Friesland  and  Groningen.  Lucan.  1, 
v.  463^ 

Caycus,  a river  of  Mysia.  Vid.  Caicus. 

Cayster,  or  Caystrus,  now  Kitcheck- 
Meinder , a rapid  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  Lydia, 
and,  after  a meandering  course,  falling  into  the 
VEgean  sea  near  Ephesus.  According  to  the  poets, 
the  banks  and  neighbourhood  of  this  river  were 
generally  frequented  by  swans.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v. 
=53-  1-  5.  v.  386.— Mart.  1,  ep.  54.— Homer . It.  2, 
v.  461. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  384. 

Cea,  or  Ceos,  an  island  near  Euboea,  called 
•also  Co.  Vid.  Co. 

CeSdes,  a Thracian,  whose  son  Euphemus  was 
concerned  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  It.  2. 

Ceba,  now  Ceva,  a town  of  modern  Piedmont, 
famous  for  cheese.  Plin.  ii,  c.  42. 

Ceballinus,  a man  who  gave  information  of 
the  snares  laid  against  Alexander.  Diod.  17. — 
Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Cebarenses,  a people  of  Gaul.  Paus.  1,  c.  36. 

Cebenna,  mountains  of  Gaul,  now  the  Ce- 
vennes,  separating  the  Arvemi  from  the  Helvii, 
extending  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone.  Ciesar 

B.  G.  7,  c.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

,.  Cepes,  a Theban  philosopher,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  B.C.  405.  He  attended  his 
learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments,  and  dis- 
tinguished hnnself  by  three  dialogues  that  he  wrote  • 
but  more  particularly  by  his  tables,  which  contain 
a beautiful  and  affecting  picture  of  human  life 
delineated  with  accuracy  of  judgment  and  great 
splendour  of  sentiment.  Little  is  known  of  the 
character  of  Cebes  from  history.  Plato  mentions 
him  once,  and  Xenophon  the  same,  but  both  in  a 
manner  which  conveys  most  fully  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  and  the  purity  of  his  morals.  The  best 
editions  of  Cebes  are  those  of  Gronovius,  8vo,  1689  • 
and  Glasgow,  ramo,  1747.  y’ 

Cebren,  the  father  of  Asterope.  Apollod.  % 

C.  21.  •” 

Cebrenia,  a country  of  Troas  with  a town  of 
the  same  name,  called  after  the  river  Ccbrenus, 


which  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  CEnone  the 
daughter  of  the  Cebrenus  receives  the  patronymic 
of  Cebrenis.  Ovid.  Met.  n,  v.  769.— St  at.  1, 
Syl.  5,  v.  21. 

Cebriones,  one  of  the  giants  conquered  by 

Venus. An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam,  killed  with 

a stone  by  Patroclus.  Homer.  It. 

Cebrus,  now  Zebris,  a river  falling  in  a southern 
direction  into  the  Danube,  and  dividing  Lower 
from  Upper  Moesia. 

Cecidas,  an  ancient  dithyrambic  poet. 

Cecilius.  Vid.  Csecilius. 

Cecina,  a river  near  Volaterra  in  Etruria. 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

A.  Cecinna,  a Roman  knight  in  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  who  used  to  breed  up  young  swallows, 
and  send  them  to  carry  news  to  his  friends  as 
messengers.  He  was  a particular  friend  of  Cicero, 
with  whom  he  corresponded.  Some  of  his  letters 
are  still  extant  in  Cicero.  Plin.  10,  c.  24. — Cic.  15, 

ep.  66.  Orat.  29. A scribe  of  Octavius  Caesar. 

Cic.  16,  ad  A ttic.  ep.  8. A consular  man  suspected 

of  conspiracy  and  murdered  by  Titus,  after  an 
invitation  to  supper.  Suet,  in  Tit.  c.  6. 

Cecropia,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The  ancients 
often  use  this  word  for  Attica,  and  the  Athenians 
are  often  called  Cecropidce.  Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  21. — 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  671.  Past.  2,  v.  81. — Lucan.  3, 
v.  306.— Plin.  7,  c.  56. — Catull.  62,  7 a.—Jnv.  6, 
v.  1 86. 

Cecrbpldae,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athenians, 
more  particularly  applied  to  those  who  were 
descended  from  Cecrops  the  founder  of  Athens. 
1 he  honourable  name  of  Cecropidae  was  often  con- 
ferred as  a reward  for  some  virtuous  action  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  21.— Ovid.  Met.  7, 
v.  671. 

Cecrops,  a native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who  led 
a colony  to  Attica  about  1556  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the  country 
which  was  called  from  him  Cecropia.  He  softened 
and  polished  the  rude  and  uncultivated  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  drew  them  from  the  country  to 
inhabit  12  small  villages  which  he  had  founded. 
He  gave  them  laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced 
among  them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which 
were  held  in  adoration  in  Egypt.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Actseus,  a Grecian  prince,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He  taught  his 
subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instructed  them 
to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  watchful  patroness  of 
their  city.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  who 
raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in  Greece,  and  offered 
him  sacrifices.  After  a reign  of  50  years,  spent  in 
regulating  his  newly  formed  kingdom,  and  in 
polishing  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  Cecrops  died, 
leaving  three  daughters,  Aglauros,  Herse,  and 
Pandrosos.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a 
native  of  the  country.  Some  time  after,  Theseus, 
one  of  his  successors  on  the  throne,  formed  the  12 
villages  which  he  had  established  into  one  city,  to 
which  the  name  of  Athens  was  given.  Vid.  Athenae. 
Some  authors  have  described  Cecrops  as  a monster, 
half  a man  and  half  a serpent ; and  this  fable  is 
explained  by  the  recollection  that  he  was  master  of 
two  languages,  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian ; or 
that  he  had  the  command  over  two  countries,  Egypt 
and  Greece.  Others  explain  it  by  an  allusion  to 
the  regulations  which  Cecrops  made  amongst  the 
inhabitants  concerning  marriage  and  the  union  of 
the  two  sexes.  Paus.  1,  c.  5. — Strab.  9. — Justin.  2, 
c.  6 .—Hcrodot.  8,  c.  44.—  Apollod.  3,  c.  14. — Ovid. 
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Met.  ii,  v.  561. — Hygin.  fab.  166. The  second 

of  that  name  was  the  seventh  king  of  Athens,  and 
the  son  and  successor  of  Erechtheus.  He  married 
Metiadusa  the  sister  of  Daedalus,  by  whom  he  had 
Pandion.  He  reigned  40  years,  and  died  1307  B.C. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Pans.  1,  c.  5. 

Cecyphalae,  a place  of  Greece,  where  the 
Athenians  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
Thucyd.  i±  c.  105. 

Cedreatis,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were  hung  on 
lofty  cedars. 

Cedon,  an  Athenian  general,  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement against  the  Spartans.  Diod.  15. 

Cedrusii,  an  Indian  nation.  Curt.  9,  c.  11. 

CegTQ.sa,  the  mother  of  Asopus  by  Neptune. 
Pans.  2,  c.  12. 

Cei,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Cea. 

Celadon,  a man  killed  by  Perseus,  at  the 
marriage  of  Andromeda.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  144. 

A river  of  Greece,  flowing  into  the  Alpheus. 

Strab.  8. — Plomer.  II.  7,  v.  133. 

Cel&dus,  a river  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  38. 
An  island  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  Mela , 3,  c.  1. 

Celaenae,  or  Celene,  a city  of  Phrygia,  of 
which  it  was  once  the  capital.  Cyrus  the  younger 
had  a palace  there,  with  a park  filled  with  wild 
beasts,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  hunting.  The 
Mseander  arose  in  this  park.  Xerxes  built  a famous 
citadel  there  after  his  defeat  in  Greece.  The  in- 
habitants of  Celaenae  were  carried  by  Antiochus 
Soter  to  people  Apamea  when  newly  founded. 
Strab.  12. — Liv.  38,  c.  13. — Xenoph.  Anab.  1. 
Marsyas  is  said  to  have  contended  in  its  neighbour- 
hood against  Apollo.  Herodot.  7,  c.  26. — Lucan.  3, 
v.  206. 

Celaeno,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  ravished 

by  Neptune.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  173. One  of  the 

Harpies,  daughter  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  Virg. 

Ain.  3,  v.  245. One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod. 

2,  c.  1. A daughter  of  Neptune  and  Ergea. 

Hygin. A daughter  of  Hyamus,  mother  of  Del- 

phus  by  Apollo.  Pans.  10,  c.  6. 

Celese,  a town  of  Peloponnesus.  Pans.  2,  c.  14. 

Celeia  and  Cela,  a town  of  Noricum.  Plin.  3, 
c.  24. 

Celelates,  a people  of  Liguria.  Liv.  32,  c.  29. 

Celendrse,  Celendris,  and  Celenderis, 
a colony  of  the  Samians  in  Cilicia,  with  a harbour 
of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus. 
Lucan.  8,  v.  259. 

Celeneus,  a Cimmerian,  who  first  taught  how 
persons  guilty  of  murder  might  be  expiated. 
Place.  3,  v.  406. 

Celenna,  or  Celeena,  a town  of  Campania, 
where  Juno  was  worshipped.  Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  739. 

Celer,  a man  who,  with  Severus,  untook  to  re- 
build Nero’s  palace  after  the  burning  of  Rome. 

Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  42. A man  called  Fabius, 

who  killed  Remus  when  he  leaped  over  the  walls  of 
Rome,  by  order  of  Romulus.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  837. 

— Pint,  in  Round. Metius,  a noble  youth  to 

whom  Statius  dedicated  a poem. 

CelSsres,  300  of  the  noblest  and  strongest 
ouths  at  Rome,  chosen  by  Romulus  to  be  his 
ody-guards,  to  attend  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
to  protect  his  person.  The  chief  or  captain  was 
called  Tribunus  Celerum.  Liv.  1,  c.15. 

Celetrum,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31, 

c.  4°-  . . 

Celeus,  a king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Triptolemus 
by  Metanira.  He  gave  a kind  reception  to  Ceres, 
lyho  taught  his  son  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 


Vid.  Triptolemus.  His  rustic  dress  became  a 
proverb.  The  invention  of  several  agricultural 
instruments  made  of  osiers  is  attributed  to  him. 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  508.  1.  5,  v.  269. — Virg.  G.  1, 

v.  165. — Apollod.  1,  c.  5. — Pans.  1,  c.  14. A 

king  of  Cephallenia. 

Celmus,  a man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  changed  into  a 
magnet  stone  for  saying  that  Jupiter  was  mortal. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  281. 

Celonse,  a place  of  Mesopotamia.  Diod.  j-j. 

Celsus,  an  epicurean  philosopher  in  the  second 
century,  to  whom  Lucian  dedicated  one  of  his 
compositions.  He  wrote  a treatise  against  the 
Christians,  to  which  an  answer  was  returned  by 

Origen. Com.,  a physician  in  the  age  of 

Tiberius,  who  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  be- 
sides treatises  on  agriculture,  rhetoric,  and  military 
affairs.  The  best  editions  of  Celsus  de  medicittA 
are  the  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1746,  and  that  of  Vallart,  i2mo, 

Paris,  apud  Didot,  1772. Albinoyanus,  a friend 

of  Horace,  warned  against  plagiarism,  1,  ep.  3, 
v.  15,  and  pleasantly  ridiculed,  in  the  eighth  epistle, 
for  his  foibles.  Some  of  his  elegies  have  been  pre- 
served.  Juventius,  a lawyer  who  conspired 

against  Domitian. Titus,  a man  proclaimed 

emperor,  A.D.  265,  against  his  will,  and  murdered 
seven  days  after. 

Celtae,  a name  given  to  the  nation  that  in- 
habited the  country  between  the  Ocean  and  the 
Palus  Mseotis,  according  to  some  authors  men- 
tioned by  Pint,  in  Mario.  This  name,  though 
anciently  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  as 
well  as  of  Germany  and  Spain,  was  more  par- 
ticularly given  to  a part  of  the  Gauls,  whose 
country,  called  Gallia  Celtica,  was  situate  between 
the  rivers  Sequana  and  Garumna,  modemly  called 
la  Seine  and  la  Garonne.  The  Celt  a:  seemed  to 
receive  their  name  from  Celtus,  a son  of  Hercules 
or  of  Polyphemus.  The  promontory  which  bore 
the  name  of  Celticum  is  now  called  Cape  Finisterre. 
Cos.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  1,  &c. — Mela,  3,  c.  2. — H erodot. 
4,  c.  49. 

Celtiberi,  a people  of' Spain,  descended  from 
the  Celtae.  They  settled  near  the  Iberus,  and 
added  the  name  of  the  river  to  that  of  their  nation, 
and  were  afterwards  called  Celtiberi.  They  made 
strong  head  against  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
when  they  invaded  their  country.  Their  country, 
called  Celtiberia,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Arragon.  Diod.  6. — Flor.  2,  c.  17. — Strab.  4.— 
Lucan.  4,  v.  10. — Sil.  It.  3,  v.  339. 

Celtica,  a well-populated  part  of  Gaul,  in- 
habited by  the  Celt®. 

Celtlci,  a people  of  Spain.  The  promontory 
which  bore  their  name  is  now  Cape  Finisterre. 

Celtillus,  the  father  of  Vercingetorix  among 
the  Arverni.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  4. 

Celtorii,  a people  of  Gaul,  near  the  Senones. 
Pint. 

Celtoscythse,  a northern  nation  of  Scythians. 
Strab. 

CemmSnus,  a lofty  mountain  of  Gaul.  Strab. 

Cempsi,  a people  of  Spain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Dionys.  Pericg.  v.  358. 

Cen&bum,  or  G-en5bum.  Vid.  Genabum. 

Censeum,  a promontory  of  Euboea,  where 
Jupiter  Cceneus  had  an  altar  raised  by  Hercules. 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  136. — Thucyd.  3,  c.  93. 

Cencbrese,  now  Kenkri,  _ a town  of  1 elo- 

ponnesus  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. A hmbour 

of  Corinth.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  cl.  9,  v.  9. — Pint.  4, 
c.  a. 
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Cenchreis,  the  wife  of  Cinyras  king  of  Cyprus,  | 
or,  as  others  say,  of  Assyria.  Hygin.Jab.  58. 

Cencbxeus,  a son  of  Neptune  and  Salamis, 
or,  as  some  say,  of  Pyrene.  He  killed  a large 
serpent  at  Salamas.  Pans.  2,  c.  2. — Diod.  4. 

Cench.ri'us,  a river  of  Ionia  near  Ephesus, 
where  some  suppose  that  Latona  was  washed  after 
she  had  brought  forth.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  61. 

Cenep51is,  a town  of  Spain,  the  same  as 
Carthago  Nova.  Polyb. 

Cenetium,  a town  of  Peloponnesus.  St  rub. 

Cenneus.  Vid.  Csenis. 

Cenimagmi,  a people  on  the  western  parts  of 
Britain. 

Cenlna.  Vid.  Cantina. 

Cenon,  a town  of  Italy.  Liv.  2,  c.  63. 

Censores,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority 
at  Rome,  first  created  B.C.  443.  Their  office  was 
to  number  the  people,  estimate  the  possessions  of 
every  citizen,  reform  and  watch  over  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  regulate  the  taxes.  Their  power 
was  also  extended  over  private  families ; they 
punished  irregularity,  and  inspected  the  manage- 
ment and  education  of  the  Roman  youth.  They 
could  inquire  into  the  expenses  of  every  citizen, 
and  even  degrade  a senator  from  all  his  privileges 
and  honours,  if  guilty  of  any  extravagance.  This 
punishment  was  generally  executed  in  passing  over 
the  offender’s  name  in  calling  the  list  of  the  sena- 
tors. The  office  of  public  censor  was  originally 
exercised  by  the  kings.  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth 
king  of  Rome,  first  established  a census,  by  which 
every  man  was  obliged  to  come  to  be  registered, 
and  give  in  writing  the  place  of  his.  residence,  his 
name,  his  quality,  the  number  of  his  children,  of 
his  tenants,  estates,  and  domestics,  &c.  The  ends 
of  the  census  were  very  salutary  to  the  Roman 
republic.  They  knew  their  own  strength,  their 
ability  to  support  a war,  or  to  make  a levy  of  troops, 
or  raise  a tribute.  It  was  required  that  every 
knight  should  be  possessed  of  400,000  sesterces  to 
enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  order  : and  a 
senator  was  entitled  to  sit  in  the  senate,  if  he  was 
really  worth  800,000  sesterces.  This  laborious  task 
of  numbering  and  reviewing  the  people  was,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  the  consuls.  But  when  the  re- 
public was  become  more  powerful,  and  when  the 
number  of  its  citizens  was  increased,  the  consuls 
were  found  unable  to  make  the  census,  on  account 
of  the  multiplicity  of  business.  After  it  had  been 
neglected  for  16  years,  two  new  magistrates  called 
censors  were  elected.  They  remained  in  office  for 
five  years,  and  every  fifth  year  they  made  a census 
of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
offered  a solemn  sacrifice,  and  made  a lustration  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Roman  people.  This  space  of 
time  was  called  a lustrum , and  10  or  20  years  were 
commonly  expressed  by  two  or  four  lustra.  After 
the  office  of  the  censors  liad  remained  for  some 
time  unaltered,  the  Romans,  jealous  of  their  power, 
abridged  the  duration  of  their  office,  and  a law 
was  made,  A.U.C.  420,  by  Mamercus  A£milius,  to 
limit  the  time  of  the  censorship  to  18  months. 
After  the  second  Punic  war,  they  were  always 
chosen  from  such  persons  as  had  been  consuls ; 
their  office  was  more  honourable,  though  less 
powerful,  than  that  of  the  consuls  ; the  badges  of 
their  office  were  the  same,  but  the  censors  were  not 
allowed  to  have  lictors  to  walk  before  them  as  the 
consuls.  When  one  of  the  censors  died,  no  one 
was  elected  in  his  room  till  the  five  years  were 
expired,  and  his  colleague  immediately  resigned. 


This  circumstance  originated  from  the  death  of  a 
censor  before  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  Brennus, 
and  was  ever  deemed  an  unfortunate  event  to  the 
republic.  The  emperors  abolished  the  censors,  and 
took  upon  themselves  to  execute  their  office. 

Censorlnus,  Ap.  Cl.,  was  compelled,  after 
many  services  to  the  state,  to  assume  the  imperial 
purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was  murdered 

some  days  after,  A.  D.  270. Martius,  a consul, 

to  whom,  as  a particular  friend,  Horace  addressed 

his  4 od.  8. A grammarian  of  the  third  century’, 

whose  book,  De  Die  Natali,  is  extant,  best  edited 
in  8vo,  by  Havercamp,  L.  Bat.  1767.  It  treats  of 
the  birth  of  man,  of  years,  months,  and  days. 

Census,  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Rome, 
performed  by  the  censors  ; a cetiseo,  to  value.  V id. 

Censores. A god  worshipped  at  Rome,  the  same 

as  Consus. 

Centaretus,  a Galatian,  who,  when  Antio- 
chus  was  killed,  mounted  his  horse  in  the  greatest 
exultation.  The  horse,  as  if  conscious  of  disgrace, 
immediately  leaped  down  a precipice,  and  killed 
himself  and  his  rider.  Plin.  8,  c.  42. 

Centaurl,  a people  of  Thessaly,  half  men  and 
half  horses.  They  were  the  offspring  of  Centaurus 
son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbia  daughter  of  the  Peneus. 
According  to  some,  the  Centaurs  were  the  fruit  of 
Ixion’s  adventure  with  the  cloud  in  the  shape  of 
Juno,  or,  as  others  assert,  of  the  union  of  Centaurus 
with  the  mares  of  Magnesia.  This  fable  of  the 
existence  of  the  Centaurs,  monsters  supported  upon 
the  four  legs  of  a horse,  arises  from  the  ancient 
people  of  Thessaly  having  tamed  horses,  and  having 
appeared  to  their  neighbours  mounted  on  horse- 
back, a sight  very  uncommon  at  that  time,  and 
which,  when  at  a distance,  seems  only  one  body’, 
and  consequently  one  creature.  Some  derive  the 
name  u7ro  tod  nevreiv  t avpovs,  goading  bulls,  be- 
cause they  went  on  horseback  after  their  bulls 
which  had  strayed,  or  because  they  hunted  wild 
bulls  with  horses.  Some  of  the  ancients  have 
maintained  that  monsters  like  the  Centaurs  can 
have  existed  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Plu- 
tarch in  Sympos.  mentions  one  seen  by  Periander 
tyrant  of  Corinth  ; and  Pliny  7,  c.  3,  says  that  he 
saw  one  embalmed  in  honey,  which  had  been 
brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  The  battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the 
Lapithae  is  famous  in  history.  Ovid  has  elegantly 
described  it,  and  it  has  also  employed  the  pen  of 
Hesoid,  Valerius  Flaccus,  &c. ; and  Pausanias 
in  Eliac.  says  it  was  represented  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  also  at  Athens  by  Phidias 
and  Parrhasius,  according  to  Pliny  36,  c.  5.  The 
origin  of  the  battle  was  a quarrel  at  the  marriage 
of  Hippodamia  with  Pirithous,  where  the  Centaurs, 
intoxicated  with  wine,  behaved  with  rudeness,  and 
even  offered  violence  to  the  women  that  were 
present.  Such  an  insult  irritated  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Lapithae,  who  defended  the 
women,  wounded  and  defeated  the  CentaurSj  and 
obliged  them  to  leave  their  country,  and  retire  to 
Arcadia.  Here  their  insolence  was  a second  time 
punished  by  Hercules,  who,  when  he  was  going  to 
hunt  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  was  kindly  entertained 
by  the  Centaur  Phiolus,  who  gave  him  wine  which 
belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  Centaurs,  but  had  been 
given  them  on  condition  of  their  treating  Hercules 
with  it  whenever  he  passed  through  their  territory. 
They  resented  the  liberty  which  Hercules  took 
with  their  wine,  and  attacked  him  with  uncommon 
fury.  The  hero.  defended  himself  with  his  arrows, 
and  defeated  his  adversaries  who  fled  for  safety 
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to  the  Centaur  Chiron.  Chiron  had  been  the 
preceptor  of  Hercules, _ and  therefore  they  hoped 
that  he  would  desist  in  his  presence.  Hercules, 
though  awed  at  the  sight  of  Chiron,  did  not  desist, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  he  wounded 
lus  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  in  the  excessive 
pain  he  suffered,  exchanged  immortality  for  death. 
The  death  of  Chiron  irritated  Hercules  the  more, 
and  the  Centaurs  that  were  present  were  all  extir- 
pated by  his  hand,  and  indeed  few  escaped  the 
common  destruction.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
Centaurs  were.  Chiron,  Eurytus,  Amycus,  Gryneus, 
Caumas,  Lycidas,  Arneus,  Medon,  Rhoetus,  Pi- 
senor,  Mermeros,  Pholus,  &c.  Diod.  4. — Tzetzes. 
Chil.  9,  Hist.  237. — Hesiod,  in  Scut.  Hercul.— 
Homer.  II.  Sr1  Od. — Ovid.  Met.  12. — Strab.  9. 
— Pans.  5,  c.  10,  &c. — /Elian.  V.  H.  n,  c.  2. — - 
Apollod.  2,  c.  3,  1.  5. — Virg.  /En.  6,  v.  286. — 
Hy gin.  fab.  33  & 62. — Pindar.  Pyth.  2. 

Centaurus,  a ship  in  the  fleet  of  riineas, 
which  had  the  figure  of  a Centaur.  Virg.  /En. 
5,  v.  122. 

Centobrica,  a town  of  Celtiberia.  Val.  Max. 
5,  c.  1. 

Centores,  a people  of  Scythia.  Flacc. 
Centoripa,  or  Centuripa.  Vid.  Centuripa. 

Centrites,  a river  between  Armenia  and 
Media. 

Centrones,  a people  of  Gaul,  severely  beaten 
by  J.  Csesar  when  they  attempted  to  obstruct  his 
passage.  They  inhabited  the  modern  country  of 
Tarantaise  in  Savoy.  There  was  a horde  of  Gauls 
of  the  same  name  subject  to  the  Nervii,  now  sup- 
posed to  be  near  C our  tray  in  Flanders.  Cces. 
B.  G.  1,  c.  10.  1.  s,  c.  38. — Plin.  3,  c.  20. 

Centronius,  a man  who  squandered  his  im- 
mense riches  on  useless  and  whimsical  buildings. 
Juv.  14,  v.  86. 

Centum  Viri,  the  members  of  a court  of  justice 
at  Rome.  They  were  originally  chosen,  three  from 
the  35  tribes  of  the  people,  and  though  105,  they 
were  always  called  Centumvirs.  They  were  after- 
wards increased  to  the  number  of  180,  and  still  kept 
their  original  name.  The  pretor  sent  to  their  tri- 
bunal causes  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  extensive.  They  were 
generally  summoned  by  the  Decenwiri,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  chiefest  among  them  ; and  they  assembled 
in  the  Basilica,  or  public  court,  and  had  their  tri- 
bunal distinguished  by  a spear  with  an  iron  head, 
whence  a decree  of  their  court  was  called  Hastce 
judicium  : their  sentences  were  very  impartial,  and 
without  appeal.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  38 .—Quintil.  4, 
5,  & 11.— Plin.  6,  cf.  33. 

Centum  cellum,  a seaport  town  of  Etruria 
built  by  Trajan,  who  had  there  a villa.  It  is  now 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  belongs  to  the  pope.  Plin.  6, 

ep.  51- 

CenttLria,  a division  of  the  people  among  the 
Romans,  consisting  of  100.  The  Roman  people 
were  originally  divided  into  three  tribes,  and  each 
tribe  into  10  curiae.  Servius  Tullius  made  a census ; 
and  when  he  had  enrolled  the  place  of  habitation, 
name,  and  profession  of  every  citizen,  which 
amounted  to  80,000  men,  all  able  to  bear  arms,  he 
divided  them  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  into 
several  centuries,  or  companies  of  100  men.  The 
first  class  consisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of  which  were 
composed  of  men  from  the  age  of  45  and  upwards, 
appointed  to  guard  the  city.  The  40  others  were 
young  men,  from  17  to  45  years  of  age,  appointed 
to  go  to  war,  and  fight  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
Their  arms  were  all  the  same  ; that  is,  a buckler,  a 


cuirass,  a helmet,  cuishes  of  brass,  with  a sword,  a 
lance,  and  a javelin  ; and  as  they  were  of  the  most 
illustrious  citizens,  they  were  called,  by  way  o! 
eminence,  Classici,  and  their  inferiors  infra  clas- 
sem.  They  were  to  be  worth  1,100,000  asses,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  1800/.  English  money.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  consisted  each  of 
20  centuries,  10  of  which  were  composed  of  the 
more  aged,  and  the  others  of  the  younger  sort  of 
people.  Their  arms  were  a large  shield,  a spear, 
and  a javelin  ; they  were  to  be  worth  in  the  second 
class,  75,000  asses,  or  about  121 1.  In  the  third, 
50,000,  or  about  80/.  ; and  in  the  fourth,  25,000,  or 
about  i,ol.  The  fifth  class  consisted  of  30  centuries, 
three  of  which  were  carpenters  by  trade,  and  the 
others  of  different  professions,  such  as  were  neces- 
sary in  the  camp.  They  were  all  armed  with  slings 
and  stones.  They  were  to  be  worth  11,000  asses, 
or  about  18/.  The  sixth  class  contained  only  one 
centuria,  comprising  the  whole  body  of  the  poorest 
citizens,  who  were  called  Proletarii,  as  their  only 
service  to  the  state  was  procreating  children.  They 
were  also  called  capite  censi,  as  the  censor  took 
notice  of  their  person,  not  of  their  estate.  In  the 
public  assemblies  in  the  Campus  Martius,  at  the 
election  of  public  magistrates,  or  at  the  trial  of 
capital  crimes,  the  people  gave  their  vote  by  cen- 
turies, whence  the  assembly  was  called  comitia 
centuriata.  In  these  public  assemblies,  which  were 
never  convened  but  only  by  the  consuls  at  the  per- 
mission of  the  senate,  or  by  the  dictator  in  the 
absence  of  the  consuls,  some  of  the  people  appeared 
under  arms,  for  fear  of  an  attack  from  some  foreign 
enemy.  When  a law  was  proposed  in  the  public 
assemblies,  its  necessity  was  explained,  and  the 
advantages  it  would  produce  to  the  state  were  en- 
larged upon  in  a harangue  ; after  which  it  was  ex- 
posed in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  city 
three  market-days,  that  the  people  might  see  and 
consider.  Exposing  it  to  public  view,  was  called 
proponere  legem,  and  explaining  it,  promulgare 
legem.  He  who  merely  proposed  it,  was  called 
lator  legis ; and  he  who  dwelt  upon  its  importance 
and  utility,  and  wished  it  to  be  enforced,  was  called 
auctor  legis.  When  the  assembly  was  to  be  held, 
the  auguries  were  consulted  by  the  consul,  who, 
after  haranguing  the  people,  and  reminding  them 
to  have  in  view  the  good  of  the  republic,  dismissed 
them  to  their  respective  centuries,  that  their  votes 
might  be  gathered.  They  gave  their  votes  vivd 
voce,  till  the  year  of  Rome  A.U.C.  615,  when  they 
changed  the  custom,  and  gave  their  approbation  or 
disapprobation  by  ballots  thrown  into  an  urn.  If 
the  first  class  was  unanimous,  the  others  were  not 
consulted,  as  the  first  was  superior  to  all  the  others 
in  number ; but  if  they  were  not  unanimous,  they 
proceeded  to  consult  the  rest,  and  the  majority 
decided  the  question.  This  advantage  of  the  first 
class  gave  offence  to  the  rest ; and  it  was  afterwards 
settled,  that  one  class  of  the  six  should  be  drawn 
by  lot,  to  give  its  votes  first,  without  regard  to 
rank  or  priority.  After  all  the  votes  had  been 
gathered,  the  consul  declared  aloud,  that  the  law 
which  had  been  proposed  was  duly  and  constitu- 
tionally approved.  The  same  ceremonies  were  ob- 
served in  the  election  of  consuls,  pretors,  &c.  The 
word  Centuria  is  also  applied  to  a subdivision  of 
one  of  the  Roman  legions  which  consisted  of  100 
men,  and  was  the  half  of  a manipulus,  the  sixth 
part  of  a cohort,  and  the  sixtieth  part  of  a legion. 
The  commander  of  a centuria  was  called  centurion, 
and  he  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a branch 
of  a vine  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
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CentiLrlpa  (es,  or  a:,  arum),  now  Centorlu , a 
own  of  Sicily  at  the  foot  of  mount  /Etna.  Cic.  in 
'err.  4,  c.  23. — I till.  14,  v.  205. — Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

Ceos  and  Cea,  an  island.  Vid.  Co. 

Ceph&las,  a lofty  promontory  of  Africa  near 
he  Syrtis  Major.  Strab. 

Cephaledion,  a town  of  Sicily  near  the  river 
liinera.  Plin.  3,  c.  8 . — Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  c.  52. 

Cephallen,  a noble  musician,  son  of  Lampus. 
^aus.  10,  c.  7. 

Cephalena  and  Cephallenia,  an  island  in 
he  Ionian  sea,  below  Corcyra,  whose  inhabitants 
vent  with  Ulysses  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  abounds 
n oil  and  excellent  wines.  It  was  anciently  divided 
nto  four  different  districts,  from  which  circuin- 
.tance  it  received  the  name  of  Tetrapolis.  It  is 
tbout  90  miles  in  circumference,  and  from  its  capi- 
al  Samo,  or  Samos,  it  has  frequently  been  called 
Same. — Strab.  10. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. — 
—Homer.  II.  2. — Thucyd.  2,  c.  30. — Pans.  6,  c.  15. 

Ceph&lo,  an  officer  of  Eumenes.  Diog.  19. 

Cephaloedis  and  Cephaludium,  now  Ce- 
bhalu,  a town  at  the  north  of  Sicily.  Sil.  14, 
v.  253. — Cic.  2,  in  Verr.  51. 

Ct?ph.£lon,  a Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote  a 
listory  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  universal 
listory  from  the  age  of  Ninus  to  Alexander,  which 
le  divided  into  nine  books,  inscribed  with  the  name 
>f  the  nine  muses.  He  affected  not  to  know  the 
ilace  of  his  birth,  expecting  it  would  be  disputed 
ike  Homer’s.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

CSphalus,  son  of  Deioneus  king  of  Thessaly, 
iy  Diomede  daughter  of  Xuthus,  married  Procris, 
laughter  of  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  Aurora 
ell  in  love  with  him,  and  carried  him  away ; but 
te  refused  to  listen  to  her  addresses,  and  was  im- 
patient to  return  to  Procris.  The  goddess  sent  him 
oack  ; and  to  try  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made 
him  put  on  a different  form,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Procris  in  the  habit  of  a merchant.  Procris 
was  deaf  to  every  offer  ; but  she  suffered  herself  to 
ye  seduced  by  the  gold  of  this  stranger,  who  dis- 
covered himself  the  very  moment  that  Procris  had 
yielded  up  her  virtue.  This  circumstance  so 
ashamed  Procris,  that  she  fled  from  her  husband, 
and  devoted  herself  to  hunting  in  the  island  of 
Eubtea,  where  she  was  admitted  among  the  at- 
endants  of  Diana,  who  presented  her  with  a dog 
dways  sure  of  his  prey,  and  a dart  which  never 
missed  its  aim,  and  always  returned  to  the  hands 
of  its  mistress  of  its  own  accord.  Some  say  that 
the  dog  was  a present  from  Minos,  because  Procris 
had  cured  his  wounds.  After  this  Procris  returned 
in  disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was  willing  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  some  unnatural  concessions  to 
obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procris.  Procris 
discovered  herself  at  the  moment  that  Cephalus 
showed  himself  faithless,  and  a reconciliation  was 
easily  made  between  them.  They  loved  one  another 
with  more  tenderness  than  before,  and  Cephalus 
received  from  his  wife  the  presents  of  Diana.  As 
he  was  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  he  every  morn- 
ing early  repaired  to  the  woods,  and  after  much  toil 
and  fatigue,  laid  himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,  and 
earnestly  called  for  Aura,  or  the  refreshing  breeze. 
This  ambiguous  word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of 
a mistress ; and. some  informer  reported  to  the  jealous 
Procris  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a visit  to  a mis- 
tress, whose  name  was  Aura.  Procris  too  readily 
believed  the  information,  and  secretly  followed  her 
husband  into  the  woods.  According  to  his  daily 
custom,  Cephalus  retired  to  the  cool,  and  called 
after  Aura.  At  the  name  of  Aura,  Procris  eagerly 


lifted  up  her  head  to  see  her  expected  rival.  Her 
motion  occasioned  rustling  among  the  leaves  of  a 
bush  that  concealed  her;  and  as  Cephalus  listened, 
he  thought  it  to  be  a wild  beast,  and  he  let  fly  his 
unerring  dart.  Procus  was  struck  to  the  heart, 
and  instantly  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
confessing  that  ill-grounded  jealousy  was  the  cause 
of  her  death.  According  to  Apollodorus,  there  were 
two  persons  of  the  name  of  Cephalus ; one,  son  of 
Mercury  and  Herse,  carried  away  by  Aurora,  with 
whom  he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  called  Tithonus.  The  other  married  Procris, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  tragical  event  mentioned 
above.  Cephalus  was  father  of  Arceiius  by  Pro- 
cris, and  of  Phaeton,  according  to  Hesiod,  by 
Aurora.  Ovid.  Met.  -j,fab.  26. — Hygin.fab.  189. 

— Apollod.  3,  c.  15. A Corinthian  lawyer,  who 

assisted  Timoleon  in  regulating  the  republic  of 

Syracuse.  Diod.  16. Pint,  in  Tim. A king 

of  Epirus.  Liv.  43,  c.  18. An  orator  frequently 

mentioned  by  Demosthenes. 

Cepheis,  a name  given  to  Andromeda  as 
daughter_of  Cepheus.  Ovid.  A.  A.  1,  v.  193. 

Cephenes,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Persians. 

Herodot.  7,  c.  61. A name  of  the  /Ethiopians, 

from  Cepheus,  one  of  their  kings.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
v.  1. 

Cepheus,  a king  of  /Ethiopia,  father  of  Andro- 
meda by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  was  changed  into  a constellation  after  his  death. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  669. 1.  5,  v.  12. — Pans.  4,  c.  35.  1.  8, 
c.  4.—  Apollod.  i,c.  9.  1.  2,  c.  1,  4,  & 7.  1.  3,  c.  9, 
mentions  one,  son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son  of 
Belus.  The  former  he  makes  king  of  Tegea  and 
father  of  Sterope  ; and  says  that  he,  with  his  12 
sons,  assisted  Hercules  in  a war  against  Hippo- 
coon,  where  they  were  killed.  The  latter  he  calls 

king  of /Ethiopia  and  father  of  Andromeda. A 

son  of  Lycurgus,  present  at  the  chase  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Cephis-ia,  a part  of  Attica,  through  which  the 
Cephisus  flows.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

CephlsiSdes,  a patronymic  of  Eteocles  son 
of  Andreus  and  Evippe,  from  the  supposition  of  his 
being  the  son  of  the  Cephisus.  Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

Cephisidorus,  a tragic  poet  of  Athens  in  the 

age  of  /Eschylus. An  historian  who  wrote  an 

account  of  the  Phocian  war. 

CeptLlsion,  the  commander  of  some  troops 
sent  by  the  Thebans  to  assist  Megalopolis,  &c. 
Diod.  16. 

Cephisod5tus,  a disciple  of  Isocrates,  a great 
reviler  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a book  of  proverbs. 
A then.  2. 

Cephisus  and  Cephissus,  a celebrated  river 
of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lilaea  in  Phocis,  and  after 
passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi  and  mount  Parnassus, 
enters  Bceotia,  where  it  flows  into  the  lake  Copais. 
The  Graces  were  particularly  fond  of  this  river, 
whence  they  are  called  the  goddesses  of  the  Cephi- 
sus. There  was  a river  of  the  same  name  in  Attica, 
and  another  in  Argolis.  Strab.  9. — Plin.  4,  c.  7. — 
Pans.  9,  c.  24. — Homer.  II.  2,  v.  29. — Lucan.  3, 

v.  175. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  369.  1.  3,  v.  10. A man 

changed  into  a sea  monster  by  Apollo,  when  la- 
menting the  death  of  his  grandson.  Ovid.  Met.  7, 
v.  288- 

Cephren,  a king  of  Egypt,  who  built  one  of 
the  pyramids.  Diod.  1. 

Cepio,  or  Ceepio,  a man  who,  by  a quarrel 

with  Drusus,  caused  a civil  war  at  Rome,  See. 

Servilius,  a Roman  consul,  who  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Spain.  He  took  gold  from  a temple,  and 
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for  that  sacrilege  the  rest  of  his  life  was  always  un- 
fortunate. He  was  conquered  by  the  Cimbrians, 
his  goods  were  publicly  confiscated,  and  he  died  at 
last  in  prison. 

Cepion,  a musician.  Pint,  de  Mus. 

Ceraca,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Polyb.  5. 

Ceracates,  a people  of  Germany.  Tacit.  Hist. 
4,  c.  70. 

Cerambus,  a man  changed  into  a beetle,  or, 
according  to  others,  into  a bird,  on  mount  Parnas- 
sus, by  the  nymphs,  before  the  deluge.  Ovid.  Met. 
7, 'fab.  9. 

CeramiCUS,  now  Keramo,  a bay  of  Caria,  near 
Halicarnassus,  opposite  Cos,  receiving  its  name 

from  Ceramus.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Mela , 1,  c.  16. 

A public  walk,  and  a place  to  bury  those  that  were 
killed  in  defence  of  their  country,  at  Athens.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  1,  ep.  10. 

Ceramium,  a place  of  Rome,  where  Cicero’s 
house  was  built.  Cic.  ad  Attic. 

Ceramus,  a town  at  the  west  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ceras,  a people  of  Cyprus  metamorphosed  into 
bulls. 

Cerasus  (untis),  now  Keresonn,  a maritime  city 
of  Cappadocia,  from  which  cherries  were  first  brought 
to  Rome  by  Lucullus.  Marcell.  22,  c.  13. — Plin.  15, 

c.  23.  1.  16,  c.  18.  1.  17,  c.  14. — Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Another,  built  by  a Greek  colony  from  Sinope. 
Diod.  14. 

Cerata,  a place  near  Megara. 

Ceratus,  a river  of  Crete. 

Ceraunia,  a town  of  Achaia. 

Ceraunia  and  Ceraunii,  large  mountains  of 
Epirus,  extending  far  into  the  sea,  and  forming  a 
promontory  which  divides  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas.  They  are  the  same  as  the  Acroceraunia.  Vid. 

Acroceraunium. Mount  Taurus  is  also  called 

Ceraunius.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Ceraunii,  mountains  of  Asia,  opposite  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  Mela , 1,  c.  19. 

Ceraunus,  a river  of  Cappadocia. A sur- 

name of  Ptolemy  II.,  from  his  boldness.  C.  Hep. 
Reg.  c.  3. 

Cerausius,  a mountain  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 
c.  41. 

Cerbalus,  a river  of  Apulia.  Plin.  3,  c.  n. 

Cerberion,  a town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 
Plin.  6,  c.  6. 

Cerberus,  a dog  of  Pluto,  the  fruit  of  Echidna’s 
union  with  Typhon.  He  had  50  heads  according 
to  Hesiod,  and  three  according  to  other  mythologists. 
He  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  into  hell,  as  a 
watchful  keeper,  to  prevent  the  living  from  entering 
the  infernal  regions,  and  the  dead  from  escaping 
from  their  confinement.  It  was  usual  for  those 
heroes,  who  in  their  lifetime  visited  Pluto’s  kingdom, 
to  appease  the  barking  mouths  of  Cerberus  with  a 
cake.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to  sleep  with  his  lyre  ; 
and  Hercules  dragged  him  from  hell  when  he  went 
to  redeem  Alceste.  Virg.  HLn.  5,  v.  134.  1.  6,  v. 
417. — Homer.  Od.  xx,  v.  622. — Pans.  2,  c.  31.  1.  3, 
c.  25. — Hesiod.  Theog.  3x2. — Tibull.  1,  el.  10, 
v.  35- 

Cerc&phus,  a son  of  /Eolus. A son  of  Sol, 

of  great  power  at  Rhodes.  Diod.  5. 

Cercasorum,  a town  of  Egypt,  where  the  Nile 
divides  itself  into  the  Pelusian  and  Canopic  mouths. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  15. 

Cerceis,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
v.  355- 

Cercene,  a country  of  Africa.  Diod.  a. 

Cercestes,  a son  of  /Egyptus  and  Phcenissa. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 


Cercid.es,  a native  of  Megalopolis,  who  wrote 
iambics.  A then.  10. — Hilian.  V.  H.  13. 

Cercii,  a people  of  Italy. 

Cercina  and  Cercinna,  a small  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  smaller  Syrtis,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Tacit.  i,Ann.  53. — Strab.  17. — Liv.  33, 

c.  48. — Plin.  s,  c.  7. A mountain  of  Thrace, 

towards  Macedonia.  Thucyd.  2,  c.  98. 

Cercinium,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31, 
c.  41- 

Cercius  and  Bhetius,  charioteers  of  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

Cercopes,  a people  of  Ephesus,  made  prisoners 

by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. The  inhabitants 

of  the  island  Pithecusa,  changed  into  monkeys  on 
account  of  their  dishonesty.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  91. 

Cercops,  a Milesian,  author  of  a fabulous  his- 
tory mentioned  by  Athenaeus. A Pythagorean 

philosopher. 

Cercyon  and  Cercyones,  a king  of  Eleusis, 
son  of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vulcan. 
He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestle  with  him  ; and 
as  he  was  a dexterous  wrestler,  they  were  easily 
conquered  and  put  to  death.  After  many  cruelties, 
he  challenged  Theseus  in  wrestling,  and  he  was 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  his  antagonist.  His 
daughter  Alope  was  loved  by  Neptune,  by  whom 
she  had  a child.  Cercyon  exposed  the  child,  called 
Hippothoon ; but  he  was  preserved  by  a mare,  and 
afterwards  placed  upon  his  grandfather’s  throne  by 
Theseus.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  439. — Hygin.  fab.  187. 
— Pint,  in  Thes. — Pans.  1,  c.  5 & 39. 

Cercyra  and  Corcyra,  an  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  which  receives  its  name  from  Cercyra  daughter 
of  Asopus.  Diod.  4. 

Cerdylium,  a place  near  Amphipolis.  Thucyd. 

5,  c-  6- 

Cerealia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres  ; first 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Memmius  the  edile,  and  cele- 
brated on  the  19th  of  April.  Persons  in  mourning 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the  celebration ; 
therefore  they  were  not  observed  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  They  are  the  same  as  the  Thesmophoria 
of  the  Greeks.  Vid.  Thesmophoria. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  of  harvests,  was 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.  She  had  a daughter 
by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called  Pherephata,  f mat- 
bearing,  and  afterwards  Proserpine.  This  daughter 
was  carried  away  by  Pluto,  as  she  was  gathering 
flowers  in  the  plains  near  Enna.  The  rape  of  Pro- 
serpine was  grievous  to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  all 
over  Sicily ; and  when  night  came,  she  lighted  two 
torches  in  the  flames  of  mount  /Etna,  to  continue 
her  search  by  night  all  over  the  world.  She  .at  last 
found  her  veil  near  the  fountain  Cyane  ; but  no  in- 
telligence could  be  received  of  the  place  of  her  con- 
cealment, till  at  last  the  nymph  Arethusa  informed 
her  that  her  daughter  had  been  carried  away  by 
Pluto.  No  sooner  had  Ceres  heard  this,  than  she 
flew  to  heaven  with  her  chariot  drawn  by  two  dra- 
gons, and  demanded  of  Jupiter  the  restoration  of 
her  daughter.  The  endeavours  of  Jupiter  to  soften 
her  by  representing  Pluto  as  a powerful  god,  to  be- 
come her  son-in-faw,  proved  fruitless,  and  the  re- 
storation was  granted,  provided  Proserpine  had  not 
eaten  anything  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  _ Ceres 
upon  this  repaired  to  Pluto,  but  Proserpine  had 
eaten  the  grains  of  a pomegranate  which  she  had 
gathered  as  she  walked  over  the  Elysian  fields,  and 
Ascalaphus,  the  only  one  who  had  seen  her,  dis- 
covered it  to  make  his  court  to  Pluto.  The  return 
of  Proserpine  upon  earth  was  therefore  impractic- 
able ; but  Ascalaphus,  for  his  unsolicited  informa- 
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ion,  was  changed  into  an  owl.  Vid.  Ascalaphus. 
i’he  grief  of  Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  was 
o great,  that  Jupiter  granted  Proserpine  to  pass 
jx  months  with  her  mother,  and  the  rest  ol  the 
-«ar  with  Pluto.  During  the  inquiries  of  Ceres  for 
aer  daughter,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  neg- 
ated, and  the  ground  became  barren  ; therefore, 
:o  repair  the  loss  which  mankind  had  suffered  by 
her  absence,  the  goddess  went  to  Attica,  which  was 
become  the  most  desolate  country  in  the  world,  and 
infracted  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis  in  everything 
which  concerned  agriculture.  She  taught  him  how 
to  plough  the  ground,  to  sow  and  reap  the  corn,  to 
make  bread,  and  to  take  particular  care  of  the  fruit 
trees.  After  these  instructions,  she  gave  him  her 
chariot  and  commanded  him  to  travel  all  over  the 
world,  and  communicate  his  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who  hitherto  lived 
upon  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the  earth.  V id.  Trip- 
tolemus. Her  beneficence  to  mankind  made  Ceres 
respected.  Sicily  was  supposed  to  be  the  favourite 
retreat  of  the  goddess,  and  Diodorus  says  that  she 
and  her  daughter  made  their  first  appearance  to 
mankind  in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  as  a nup- 
tial dowry  from  J upiter  when  he  married  Proserpine. 
The  Sicilians  made  a yearly  sacrifice  to  Ceres,  every 
man  according  to  his  abilities  ; and  the  fountain  of 
Cyane,  through  which  Pluto  opened  himself  a pas- 
sage with  his  trident  when  carrying  away  Proser- 
ine, was  publicly  honoured  with  an  offering  of 
ulls,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  shed  in  the 
waters  of  the  fountain.  Besides  these,  other  cere- 
monies were  observed  in  honour  of  the  goddesses 
who  had  so  peculiarly  favoured  the  island.  The 
commemoration  of  the  rape  was  celebrated  about 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the  search  of  Ceres 
at  the  time  that  com  is  sown  in  the  earth.  The 
latter  festival  continued  six  successive  days ; and 
during  the  celebration,  the  votaries  of _ Ceres  made 
use  of  some  free  and  wanton  expressions,  as  that 
language  had  made  the  goddess  smile  while  melan- 
choly for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  Attica,  which 
had  been  so  eminently  distinguished  by  the  goddess, 
gratefully  remembered  her  favours  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Vid.  Eleusinia.  Ceres 
also  performed  the  duties  of  a legislator,  and  the 
Sicilians  found  the  advantages  of  her  salutary  laws  ; 
hence  her  surname  of  Thesmophora.  She  is  the 
same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  her  worship, 
it  is  said,  was  first  brought  into  Greece  by  Erech- 
theus.  She  met  with  different  adventures  when  she 
travelled  over  the  earth,  and  the  impudence  of 
Stellio  was  severely  punished.  To  avoid  the  im- 
portunities of  Neptune,  she  changed  herself  into  a 
mare  ; but  the  god  took  advantage  of  the  metamor- 
phosis, and  from  their  union  arose  the  horse  Arion. 
Vid.  Arion.  The  birth  of  this  monster  so  offended 
Ceres,  that  she  withdrew  herself  from  the  sight  of 
mankind ; and  the  earth  would  have  perished  for 
want  of  her  assistance,  had  not  Pan  discovered  her 
in  Arcadia,  and  given  information  of  it  to  Jupiter. 
The  Parcm  were  sent  by  the  god  to  comfort  her, 
and  at  their  persuasion  she  returned  to  Sicily,  where 
her  statues  represented  her  veiled  in  black,  with 
the  head  of  a horse,  and  holding  a dove  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a dolphin.  In  their  sacri- 
fices the  ancients  offered  Ceres  a pregnant  sow,  as 
that  animal  often  injures  and  destroys  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  While  the  com  was  yet  in  the 
grass,  they  offered  her  a rain,  after  the  victim  had 
been  led  three  times  round  the  field.  Ceres  was 
represented  with  a garland  of  ears  of  corn  on  her 
head,  holding  in  one  hand  a lighted  torch,  and  in 


the  other  a poppy,  which  was  sacred  to  her.  She 
appears  as  a countrywoman  mounted  on  the  back 
of  an  ox,  and  carrying  a basket  on  her  left  arm, 
and  holding  a hoe  ; and  sometimes  she  rides  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Rhea,  Tellus.  Cybele,  Bona 
Dea,  Berecynthia,  &c.  The  Romans  paid  her 
great  adoration,  and  her  festivals  were  yearly  cele- 
brated by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month  of 
April,  during  eight  days.  These  matrons  abstained 
during  several  days  from  the  use  of  wine  and  every 
carnal  enjoyment.  They  always  bore  lighted 
torches  in  commemoration  of  the  goddess ; and 
whoever  came  to  these  festivals  without  a previous 
initiation,  was  punished  with  death.  Ceres  is 
metaphorically  called  bread  and  com,  as  the  word 
Bacchus  is  frequently  used  to  signify  wine.  Apol- 
lod.  1,  c.  5.  1.  2,  c.  1.  1.  3,  c.  12  & 14.— Pans.  1, 
c.  31.  1.  2,  c.  34.  1.  3,  c.  23. 1.  8,  c.  25,  &c.  Dioa.  1, 
&c.— Hesiod.  Theog.—Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  417.  Met. 
fab.  7,  8,  &c. — Claiidian.  de  Rapt.  Pros.—Cic.  in 
Verr. — Callimach.  in  Cer. — Liv.  29  & 31. — Stat. 
Theb.  12.— Dionys.  Hal.  i,c.  33  —Hygin.  P.  A.  2. 

Ceressus,  a place  of  Bceotia.  Pans.  9,  c.  14. 

CerStse,  a people  of  Crete. 

Cerialis  Anicius,  a consul  elect,  who  wished 
a temple  to  be  raised  to  Nero,  as  to  a god,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Pisonian  conspiracy,  &c-  Tacit. 
Ann.  15,  c.  74. 

Cerii,  a people  of  Etruria. 

Cerilli,  or  Carillse,  now  Cirella,  a town  of 
the  Brutii  near  the  Laus.  Strab.  6. 

Cerillum,  a place  of  Lucania.  Strab.  6 ,—Sil. 
Ital.  8,  v.  580. 

CerintlLUS,  now  Zero,  a town  of  Euboea, 
whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  headed 
by  Elphenor  son  of  Chalcedon.  Homer.  II.  2, 

v.  45. — Strab.  10. A beautiful  youth,  long  the 

favourite  of  the  Roman  ladies,  and  especially  of 

Sulpitia,  &c.  Horat.  1,  Stat.  2,  v.  81. One  of 

the  early  heretics  from  Christianity. 

Cermanus,  a place  where  Romulus  was  ex- 
posed by  one  of  the  servants  of  Amulius.  Plut.  in 
Romul. 

Cerne,  an  island  without  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, on  the  African  coast.  Strab.  1. — PI  in.  5 
& 6. 

Cernes,  a priest  of  Cybele. 

Ceron,  a fountain  of  Histiaeotis,  whose  waters 
rendered  black  all  the  sheep  that  drank  of  them. 
Plin.  3,  c.  2. 

Ceropasad.es,  a son  of  Phraates  king  of 
Persia,  given  as  a hostage  to  Augustus. 

Cerossus,  a place  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

Cerpheres,  a king  of  Egypt,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  built  the  smallest  pyramid. 

Cerrhaei,  a people  of  Greece,  who  profaned 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  Plut.  in  Sol. 

Cerretani,  a people  of  Spain  that  inhabited 
the  modern  district  of  Cerdana  in  Catalonia.  Plin. 
3,  c.  3. 

Cersobleptes,  a king  of  Thrace,  conquered 
by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  Polycen.  7,  c.  31. 

Certima,  a town  of  Celtiberia.  Liv.  40.  c.  47. 

Certonium,  a town  of  Asia  Minor. 

Cervarius,  a Roman  knight  who  conspired 
with  Piso  against  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  50. 

P.  Cervius,  an  officer  under  Verres.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  5,  c.  44. 

Ceryces,  a sacerdotal  family  at  Athens. 
Tkitcyd.  8_,  c.  53. 

Cerycius,  a mountain  of  Bceotia.  Pans.  9, 

c.  20. 
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Cerymlca,  a town  of  Cyprus.  Diod. 

Cerynea,  a town  of  Achaia. A mountain  of 

Arcadia.  Pans.  7,  c.  25. 

Cerynites,  a river  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  7,  c.  25. 
Cesellius  Balsas,  a turbulent  Carthaginian, 
who  dreamt  of  money,  and  persuaded  Nero  that 
immense  treasures  had  been  deposited  by  Dido  in  a 
certain  place,  which  he  described.  Inquiry  was 
made,  and  when  no  money  was  found,  Cesellius 
destroyed  himself.  Tacit.  Ann.  16,  c.  1,  &c. 

Cesermia,  an  infamous  prostitute,  born  of  an 
illustrious  family  at  Rome.  Juv.  6,  v.  135. 

Oestrus,  an  epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  in  the  age  of  Cicero. A go- 
vernor of  Syria.  Tacit.  H.  5. Severus,  an 

informer  under  Nero.  Tacit.  H.  4. Proculus, 

a man  acquitted  of  an  accusation  of  embezzling 

the  public  money.  Id.  Ann.  30. A bridge  at 

Rome. 

Cestrina,  a part  of  Epirus.  Pans.  2,  c.  23. 

Cestrlnus,  a son  of  Helenus  and  Andromache. 
After  his  father’s  death  he  settled  in  Epirus,  above 
the  river  Thyamis,  and  called  the  country  Cestrina. 
Pans.  1,  c.  11. 

Cetes,  king  of  Egypt,  the  same  as  Proteus. 
Diod.  1. 

CethegUS,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  branches 

of  the  Cornelii. Marcus,  a consul  in  the  second 

Punic  war.  Cic.  in  Brut. A tribune  at  Rome, 

of  the  most  corrupted  morals,  who  joined  Catiline 
in  his  conspiracy  against  the  state,  and  was  com- 
missioned to  murder  Cicero.  He  was  apprehended, 
and,  with  Lentulus,  put  to  death  by  the  Roman 

senate.  Pint,  in  Cic.,  &c. A Trojan,  killed  by 

Turnus.  Virg.  AEn.  12,  v.  513. P.  Corn.,  a 

powerful  Roman,  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Marius  against  Sylla.  His  mistress  had  obtained 
such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  she  distributed 
his  favours,  and  Lucullus  was  not  ashamed  to  court 
her  smiles,  when  he  wished  to  be  appointed  general 

against  Mithridates. A senator  put  to  death  for 

adultery  under  Valentinian. 

Cetii,  a people  of  Cilicia. 

Cetius,  a river  of  Mysia. -A  mountain  which 

separates  Noricum  from  Pannonia. 

Ceto,  a daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  &c.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  237. — Lucian.  9, 
v.  646. 

Ceus  and  Caeus,  a son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Phoebe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona  and 
Asteria.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  135. — Virg.  AEn.  4, 

v.  179. The  father  of  Troezen.  Homer.  II.  2, 

v-  354- 

Ceyx,  a king  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer  and 
husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned  as  he  went 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros.  His  wife  was 
apprised  of  his  misfortune  in  a dream,  and  found 
his  dead  body  washed  on  the  sea-shore.  They  were 
both  changed  into  birds,  called  Alcyons.  Vid. 
Alcyone.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  587. — Pans.  1,  c.  32. 
According  to  Apollod.  1,  c.  7.  I.  2,  c.  7,  the  husband 
of  Alcyone  and  the  king  of  Trachinia  were  two 
different  persons. 

Chea,  a town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Citabinus,  a mountain  of  Arabia  Felix.  Diod.  3. 

Chabria,  a village  of  Egypt. 

Cbabrias,  an  Athenian  general  and  philoso- 
pher, who  chiefly  signalized  himself  when  he 
assisted  the  Boeotians  against  Agesilaus.  In  this 
celebrated  campaign,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  put 
one  knee  upon  the  ground,  and  firmly  to  rest  their 
ipear  upon  the  other,  and  cover  themselves  with 


their  shields,  by  which  means  he  daunted  the 
enemy,  and  had  a statue  raised  to  his  honour  in 
that  same  posture.  He  assisted  also  Nectanebus 
king  of  Egypt,  and  conquered  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus  ; but  he  at  last  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  exces- 
sive  courage,  and  despised  to  fly  from  his  ship, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  save  his  life  like  his 
companions,  B.C.  376.  C.  Nep.in  Vita.— Diod.  16. 
— Pint,  in  Phoc. 

Chabryis,  a king  of  Egypt.  Diod.  1. 

Chaeanitae,  a people  at  the  foot  of  Causacus. 

Chaereas,  an  Athenian  who  wrote  on  agricul- 
ture.  An  officer  who  murdered  Caligula,  A.D. 

41,  to  prevent  the  infamous  death  which  was 

prepared  against  himself. An  Athenian,  &c. 

Thncyd.  8,  c.  74,  &c. 

Ch.83red.emus,  a brother  of  Epicurus,  &c, 

Diog. 

Chaeremon,  a comic  poet,  and  disciple  of  So- 
crates.  A stoic,  who  wrote  on  the  Egyptian 

priests. 

Chaergphon,  a tragic  poet  of  Athens,  in  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

ChaerestrSta,  the  mother  of  Epicurus,  de- 
scended of  a noble  family. 

Chasrinthus,  a beautiful  youth,  &c.  He  at. 
1,  Serin.  2,  v.  81. 

Chaerippus,  an  extortioner.  Sic.'  Juv.  8, 
v.  96. 

Chaero,  the  founder  of  Chaeronea.  Pint,  in 
Syll. 

Chaeronia,  Chaeronea,  and  Cherronea, 

a city  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Cephisus,  celebrated  for  a 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  447, 
and  for  the  victory  which  Philip  of  Macedonia 
obtained  there  with  32,000  men  over  the  con- 
federate army  of  the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians, 
consisting  of  30,000  men,  the  2nd  of  August,  B.C. 
338.  Plutarch  was  born  there.  The  town  was 
anciently  called  Arne.  Pans.  9,  c.  40. — Pint,  in 
Pelop.,  &c.- — Straii.  9. 

Chalaeon,  a city  of  Locris. A port  of 

Boeotia. 

Chales,  a herald  of  Busiris,  put  to  death  by 
Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Chalcaea,  a town  of  Caria, of  Phoenicia. 

Chalcea,  an  island  with  a town  near  Rhodes. 

Plin.  s,  c.  3. A festival  at  Athens.  Vid.  Pam- 

thenaea. 

Chalcedon  and  Chalcedonia,  now  Kadi - 
Keni,  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  Byzan- 
tium, built  by  a colony  from  Megara,  headed  by 
Argias,  B.C.  685.  It  was  first  called  Procerastis, 
and  afterwards  Colpusa.  Its  situation,  however, 
was  so  improperly  chosen  that  it  was  called  the 
city  of  blind  men,  intimating  the  inconsiderate  plan 
of  the  founders.  Strab.  7. — Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Mela,  i, 

aleidene,  a part  of  Syria,  very  fruitful. 
Plin.  5,  c._  23. 

Chalcidenses,  the  inhabitants  of  the  isthmus 

between  Teos  and  Erythra:. A people  near  the 

Phasis. 

Ch.alci.deus,  a commander  of  the  Lace- 
damionian  fleet  killed  by  the  Athenians,  &c. 
Thncyd.  8,  c.  8. 

Chalcidlca,  a country  of  Thrace, of  Syria. ' 

Chalcidlcus  (of  Chalcis),  an  epithet  applied 
to  Cumae  in  Italy,  as  built  by  a colony  from  Chalcis. 
Virg.  AEn.  6,  v.  17. 

Chalciceus,  a surname  of  Minerva,  because 
she  had  a temple  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  She  was 
also  called  Chalciotis  and  Chalcidica. 
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ChalciSpe,  a daughter  of  /Eetes  king  of 
olehis,  who  married  Phryxus  son  of  Athamas, 
ho  had  fled  to  her  father’s  court  for  protection, 
ne  had  some  children  by  Phryxus,  and  she  pre- 
:rved  her  life  from  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  her 
.ther,  who  had  murdered  her  husband  to  obtain 
te  golden  fleece.  Vid.  Phryxus.  Ovid.  Heroid. 

7,  v.  232. — Hygiit.  fab.  14,  &c. The  mother 

f Thessalus  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

he  daughter  of  Rhexenor,  who  married  ACgeus. 
i.  3,  c.  1. 

Chalcis,  now  Egripo,  the  chief  city  of  Euboea, 

1 that  part  which  is  nearest  to  Boeotia.  It  was 
>unded  by  an  Athenian  colony.  The  island  is 
lid  to  have  been  anciently  joined  to  the  continent 
1 the  neighbourhood  of  Chalcis.  There  were  three 
ther  towns  of  the  same  name,  in  Thrace,  Acar- 
ania,  and  Sicily,  all  belonging  to  the  Corinthians. 
'lin.  4,  c.  12. — -Strab.  10. — Pans.  5,  c.  23. — Cic. 
/.  D.  3,  c.  10. 

Chalcltis,  a country  of  Ionia.  Pans.  7,  c.  5. 
Ch.alc5d.on,  a son  of  ^Egyptus  by  Arabia. 

Xpollod.  2,  c.  1. A man  of  Cos,  who  wounded 

lercules.  Id.  2,  c.  7. The  father  of  Elephenor, 

ne  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  Pans. 

, c.  15. A man  who  assisted  Hercules  in  his 

■ar  against  Augias.  Pans.  8,  c.  15. 

Chalcon,  a Messenian,  who  reminded  Anti- 
>chus  son  of  Nestor  to  be  aware  of  the  ^Ethiopians, 
y whom  he  was  to  perish. 

Chalcus,  a man  made  governor  of  Cyzicus  by 
Jexandcr.  Polyan. 

Chaldaea,  a country  of  Asia  between  the 
uphrates  and  Tigris.  Its  capital  is  Babylon, 
hose  inhabitants  were  famous  for  their  knowledge 
f astrology,  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  1. — Diod.  2. — 

trab.  2. Plin.  6,  c.  28. 

Chaldsei,  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldtca. 
Chalestra,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Hcrodot. 

. c.  123. 

Chalonltis,  a country  of  Media. 

Chalybes  and  Calybes,  a people  of  Asia 
linor,  near  Pontus,  once  very  powerful,  and 
assessed  of  a great  extent  of  country,  abounding 
1 iron  mines,  where  the  inhabitants  worked  naked. 
Tie  Calybes  attacked  the  10,000  in  their  retreat, 
id  behaved  with  much  spirit  and  courage.  They 
ere  partly  conquered  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia, 
’me  authors  imagine  that  the  Calybes  are  a nation 
: Spain.  Virg.  Ain.  8,  v.  421.—  Strab.  12,  &c.— 

' pollon.  2,  v.  375. — Xcnoph.  Anab.  4,  &c. — 
'erodot.  1,  c.  28.—  Justin.  44,  c.  3. 

Chalybon,  now  supposed  to  be  Aleppo,  a town 
f Syria,  which  gave  the  name  of  Chalybonitis  to 
ie  neighbouring  country. 

Chalybonitis,  a. country  of  Syria,  so  famous 
riv!  *^at  king  °f  Persia  drank  no  other. 

Cnalybs,  a river  of  Spain,  where  Justin. 
4,  c.  3)  places  the  people  called  Calybes. 
Cb8.izia.iii  and  Chamaviri,  a people  of 
rermany.  /' acit.  in  Germ. 

Chane,  a river  between  Armenia  and  Albania 
dling  into  the  Caspian  sea. 

Chaon,  a mountain  of  Peloponnesus. A son 

f Priam.  Vid.  Chaonia. 

ChaCnes,  a people  of  Epirus. 

ChaSnia,  a mountainous  part  of  Epirus,  which 
iceives  its  name  from  Chaon,  a son  of  Priam,  in- 
Jvertently  killed  by  his  brother  Helenus.  There 
as  a wood  near,  where  doves  (Chao nice  aves)  were 
ud  to  deliver  oracles.  The  words  Chaonius  victus 
re  by  ancient  authors  applied  to  acorns,  the  food 
t the  first  inhabitants.  Lucan.  6,  v.  426.— 


Claudian.  de  Pros.  Rapt.  3,  v.  47. — Virg.  Ain. 
3>  v-  335  —Propert.  1,  el.  9. — Ovid.  A.  A.  1. 

Chaonitis,  a country  of  Assyria. 

Chaos,  a rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter, 
and  confused  assemblage  of  inactive  elements, 
which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-existed  the  form- 
ation of  the  world,  and  from  which  the  universe 
was  formed  by  the  hand  and  power  of  a superior 
being.  This  doctrine  was  first  established  by 
Hesiod,  from  whom  the  succeeding  poets  have 
copied  it ; and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  obscurely 
drawn  from  the  account  of  Moses,  by  being 
copied  from  the  annals  of  Sanchoniathon,  whose 
age  is  fixed  antecedent  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Chaos 
was  deemed  by  some  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
gods,  and  invoked  as  one  of  the  infernal  deities. 
Virg.  Ain.  4,  v.  510. — Ovid.  Met.  \,fab.  x. 

CharSdra,  a town  of  Phocis.  Herodot.  8, 
c-  33- 

Charadros,  a river  of  Phocis,  falling  into  the 
Cephisus.  Stat.  Thcb.  4,  v.  46. 

CharXdrus,  a place  of  Argos  where  military 
causes  were  tried.  Thucyd.  5,  c.  60. 

Chorseadas,  an  Athenian  general,  sent  with 
20  ships  to  Sicily  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  died  426  B.C.,  &c.  Thucyd.  3,  c.  86. 

Charandsei,  a people  near  Pontus. 

Charax,  a town  of  Armenia. A philosopher 

of  Pergamus,  who  wrote  a history  of  Greece  in  40 
books. 

Charaxes  and  Charaxus,  a Mitylenean, 
brother  to  Sappho,  who  became  passionately  fond 
of  the  courtesan  Rhodope,  upon  whom  he  squan- 
dered all  his  possessions,  and  reduced  himself  to 
poverty,  and  the  necessity  of  piratical  excursions. 
Ovid.  Heroid.  17,  v.  117. — Herodot.  2,  c.  135,  &c. 

Charuxus,  one  of  the  centaurs.  Ovid.  Met. 
12,  v.  272. 

Cbai’es,  an  Athenian  general. A statuary 

of  Lindus,  who  was  12  years  employed  in  making 

the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

A man  who  wounded  Cyrus  when  fighting  against 

his  brother  Artaxerxes. An  historian  of  Mity- 

lene,  who  wrote  a life  of  Alexander. An  Athe- 

nian who  fought  with  Darius  against  Alexander. 

Curt.  4,  c.  5. A river  of  Peloponnesus.  Pint. 

in  A rat. 

Charlcles,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Xcnoph.  Meritor. 

*• — Arist.  Polit.  5,  c.  6. A famous  physician 

under  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  50. 

Chariclldes,  an  officer  of  Dionysius  the 
younger,  whom  Dion  gained  to  dethrone  the 
tyrant.  Diod.  16. 

Charlclo,  the  mother  of  Tiresias,  greatly 

favoured  ly  Minerva.  Apollod.  3,  c.  6. A 

daughter  of  Apollo,  who  married  the  centaur 
Chiron.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  635. 

Charidemus,  a Roman  exposed  to  wild 
beasts.  Martial.  1,  ep.  44. An  Athenian  ban- 

ished by  Alexander,  and  killed  by  Darius,  &c. 

Charila,  a festival  observed  once  in  nine  years 
by  the  Delphians.  It  owes  its  origin  to  this  cir- 
cumstance : in  a great  famine  the  people  of  Delphi 
assembled  and  applied  to  their  king  to  relieve  their 
wants.  He  accordingly  distributed  the  little  corn 
which  he  had  among  the  noblest ; but  as  a poor 
little  girl,  called  Charila,  begged  the  king  with 
more  than  common  earnestness,  he  beat  her  with 
his  shoe,  and  the  girl,  unable  to  bear  his  treatment, 
hanged  herself  in  her  girdle.  The  famine  increased  ; 
and  the  oracle  told  the  king  that,  to  relieve  his 
people,  ho  must  atone  for  the  murder  of  Charila. 
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Upon  this  a festival  was  instituted,  with  expiatory 
rites.  The  king  presided  over  this  institution,  and 
distributed  pulse  and  corn  to  such  as  attended. 
Charila’s  image  was  brought  before  the  king,  who 
struck  it  with  his  shoe  ; after  which  it  was  carried 
to  a desolate  place,  where  they  put  a halter  round 
its  neck,  and  buried  it  where  Charila  was  buried. 
Pint,  in  Qucest.  Grcec. 

Charilaus  and  Charillus,  a son  of  Poly- 
dectes  king  of  Sparta,  educated  and  protected  by 
his  uncle  Lycurgus.  He  made  war  against  Argos, 
and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
released  on  promising  that  he  would  cease  from 
war,  an  engagement  which  he  soon  broke.  He 
died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Pans.  2,  c.  36.  1.  6, 

c.  48. A Spartan  who  changed  the  monarchical 

power  into  an  aristocracy.  Arist.  Polit.  5,  c.  12. 

Charillus,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Leutychides. 
Hero  dot.  8,  c.  131. 

Charxni  and  Carini,  a people  of  Germany. 
PI  in.  4,  c.  14. 

Charis,  a goddess  among  the  Greeks,  sur- 
rounded with  pleasures,  graces,  and  delight.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Vulcan.  Homer.  II.  18,  v.  382. 

Charisia,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  3. 

■ A festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces,  with 

dances  which  continued  all  night.  He  who  con- 
tinued awake  the  longest  was  rewarded  with  a 
cake. 

Charisius,  an  orator  at  Athens.  Cic.  in  B.  83. 

Charistia,  festivals  at  Rome  celebrated  on 
the  20th  of  February,  by  the  distribution  of  mutual 
presents,  with  the  intention  of  reconciling  friends 
and  relations.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  1. — Ovid.  Fast.  2. 

Charltes  and  G-ratise,  the  Graces,  daughters 
of  Venus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus,  are  three  in  number 
— Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne.  They  were  the 
constant  attendants  of  Venus,  and  they  were  re- 
presented as  three  young,  beautiful,  and  modest 
virgins,  all  holding  one  another  by  the  hand.  They 
presided  over  kindness,  and  all  good  offices,  and 
their  worship  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nine 
muses,  with  whom  they  had  a temple  in  common. 
They  were  generally  represented  naked,  because 
kindness  ought  to  be  done  with  sincerity  and 
candour.  The  moderns  explain  the  allegory  of 
their  holding  their  hands  joined,  by  observing  that 
there  ought  to  be  a perpetual  and  never-ceasing 
intercourse  of  kindness  and  benevolence  among 
friends.  Their  youth  denotes  the  constant  remem- 
brance that  we  ought  ever  to  have  of  kindnesses 
received ; and  their  virgin  purity  and  innocence 
teach  us  that  acts  of  benevolence  ought  to  be 
done  without  any  expectation  of  restoration,  and 
that  we  ought  never  to  suffer  others  or  ourselves 
to  be  guilty  of  base  or  impure  favours.  Homer 
speaks  only  of  two  Graces. 

Chariton,  a writer  of  Aphrodisium,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  composed  a 
Greek  romance  called  The  Loves  of  Chatreas  and 
Callirhoe,  which  has  been  much  admired  for  its 
elegance,  and  the  originality  of  the  characters  it 
describes.  There  is  a very  learned  edition  of 
Chariton,  by  Reiske,  with  D’Orville's  notes,  2 vols. 
4to,  Amst.  1750. 

Charm.  £das,  a philosopher  of  uncommon 
memory.  Plin.  7,  c.  24. 

Charme  and  Carme,  the  mother  of  Bnto- 
martis  by  Jupiter. 

Charmides,  a Lacedaemonian,  sent  by  the 

king  to  quell  a sedition  in  Crete.  Pans.  3,  c.  2. 

A boxer.  Id.  6,  c.  7. A philosopher  of  the  third 

academy,  B.C.  95- 


Charmlnus,  an  Athenian  general,  who  de- 
feated the  Peloponnesians.  Thucyd.  8,  c.  42. 

Charmione,  a servant-maid  of  Cleopatra,  who 
stabbed  herself  after  the  example  of  her  mistress. 
Pint,  in  Anton. 

Charmis,  a physician  of  Marseilles,  in  Nero’s 
age,  who  used  cold  baths  for  his  patients,  and 
prescribed  medicines  contrary  to  those  of  his 
cotemporaries.  Plin.  21,  c.  1. 

Charmosjfria,  a festival  in  Egypt.  Pint,  de 
Isid. 

Charmotas,  a part  of  Arabia. 

Charmus,  a poet  of  Syracuse,  some  of  whose 
fragments  are  found  scattered  in  Athenaeus. 

Charon,  a Theban,  who  received  into  his  house 
Pelopidas  and  his  friends,  when  they  delivered 
Thebes  from  tyranny,  &c.  Pint,  in  Pelop.- — An 
historian  of  Lampsacus,  son  of  Pytheus,  who  wrote 
two  books  on  Persia,  besides  other  treatises,  B.C. 

479. An  historian  of  Naucratis,  who  wrote  a 

history  of  his  country  and  of  Egypt. A Cartha- 
ginian writer,  &c. A god  of  hell,  son  of  Erebus 

and  Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron  to  the  infernal 
regions,  for  an  obolus.  Such  as  had  not  been 
honoured  with  a funeral  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  his  boat,  without  previously  wandering  on 
the  shore  for  100  years.  If  any  living  person  pre- 
sented himself  to  cross  the  Stygian  lake,  he  could 
not  be  admitted  before  he  showed  Charon  a golden 
bough,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Sibyl,  and 
Charon  was  imprisoned  for  one  year,  because  he 
had  ferried  over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules, 
without  this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  as  an 
old  robust  man,  with  a hideous  countenance,  long 
white  beard,  and  piercing  eyes.  His  garment  is 
ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead  is  covered  with 
wrinkles.  As  all  the  dead  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
small  piece  of  money  for  their  admission,  it  was 
always  usual,  among  the  ancients,  to  place  under 
the  tongue  of  the  deceased  a piece  of  money  for 
Charon.  This  fable  of  Charon  and  his  boat  is 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  whose  dead  were 
carried  across  a lake,  where  sentence  was  passed  on 
them,  and  according  to  their  good  or  bad  actions, 
they  were  honoured  with  a splendid  burial,  or  left 
unnoticed  in  the  open  air.  Vid.  Acherusia.  Diod. 
1. — Settee,  in  Her.  Fur.  act.  3,  v.  765. — Virg.  cEn. 
6,  v.  298,  &c. 

Charondas,  a man  of  Catana,  who  gave  laws 
to  the  people  of  Thurium,  and  made  a law  that  no 
man  should  be  permitted  to  come  armed  into  the 
assembly.  He  inadvertently  broke  this  law,  and 
when  told  of  it  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.C.  446. 
Val.  Max.  6,  v.  5. 

Charonea,  a place  of  Asia,  &c. 

Charonia  scrobs,  • place  of  Italy  emitting 
deadly  vapours.  Plin.  2,  c.  23. 

Charoniurn,  a cave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their  dis- 
orders by  certain  superstitious  solemnities. 

Charops  and  Charopes,  a Trojan  killed  by 

Ulysses.  Homer.  II. A powerful  Epirot  who 

assisted  Flaininius  when  making  war  against  Philip 

the  king  of  Macedonia.  Pint,  in  Flam. The 

first  decennial  archon  at  Athens.  Paterc.  1, 
c.  8. 

Charybdis,  a dangerous  whirlpool  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool  called  Scylla, 
on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  very  dangerous  to 
sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  part  of  the  fleet  01 
Ulysses.  The  exact  situation  of  the  Charybdis  is 
not  discovered  by  the  moderns,  as  no  whirlpool  suf- 
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ficiently  tremendous  is  now  found  to  correspond 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients.  The  words, 

Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim, 

became  a proverb,  to  show  that  in  our  eagerness  to 
avoid  one  evil,  we  often  fall  into  a greater.  The 
name  of  Chary bdis  was  properly  bestowed  on  mis- 
tresses who  repay  affection  and  tenderness  with 
ingratitude.  It  is  supposed  that  Charybdis  was  an 
avaricious  woman,  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Hercules, 
for  which  theft  she  was  struck  with  thunder  by 
Jupiter,  and  changed  into  a whirlpool.  Lycophr. 
in  Cass. — Homer.  Od.  12. — Propert.  3,  el.  11. — 
Ital.  14. — Ovid,  in  Ibin.  de  Ponto.  4,  el.  10.  Amor. 
2,  el.  16. — Virg.  sEn.  3,  v.  420. 

Chaubi  and  Chauci,  people  of  Germany, 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  country  now  called  Fries- 
land and  Bremen. 

Cbaula,  a village  of  Egypt. 

Chauros.  Vid.  Caurus. 

Chelae,  a Greek  word  (xu^n),  signifying  claws, 
which  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  lies,  according  to  the  ancients, 
contiguous  to  Virgo.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  33. 

Cheles,  a satrap  of  Seleucus,  &c. 

Chelldon,  a mistress  ofVerres.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
1,  c.  40. 

Ch.elld.5nia,  a festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which  it 
was  customary  for  boys  to  go  begging  from  door  to 

door  and  singing  certain  songs,  &c.  Athen. The 

wind  Favonius  was  called  also  Chelidonia,  from 
the  6th  of  the  ides  of  February  to  the  7th  of  the 
calends  of  March,  the  time  when  swallows  first 
made  their  appearance.  Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

Chelidoniae,  now  Kelidoni,  small  islands 
opposite  the  promontory  of  Taurus  of  the  same 
name,  very  dangerous  to  sailors.  Dionys.  Perieg. 
v.  506. — Plin.  5,  c.  27  & 31. — Liv.  33,  c.  41. 

ChelidSnis,  a daughter  of  king  Leotychides, 
who  married  Cleonymus,  and  committed  adultery 
with  Acrotatus.  Pint,  in  Pyrr. 

Chelidoninm,  a promontory  of  mount  Taurus, 
projecting  into  the  Pamphylian  sea. 

ChelSne,  a nymph  changed  into  a tortoise  by 
Mercury,  for  not  being  present  at  the  nuptials  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
silence  for  having  ridiculed  these  deities. 

Chelonis,  a daughter  of  Leonidas  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She  accom- 
panied her  father,  whom  her  husband  had  expelled, 
and  soon  after  went  into  banishment  with  her  hus- 
band, who  had  in  his  turn  been  expelled  by  Leoni- 
das. Pint,  in  Agtd.  6°  Cleom. 

Chelonophagi,  a people  of  Carmania,  who 
fed  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitations  with 
the  shells.  Plin.  6,  c.  24. 

Chelydqria,  a mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Chemmifl,  an  island  in  a deep  lake  of  Egypt. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  156. 

Chena,  a town  of  Laconia. 

Chen®,  a village  on  mount  CEta.  Pans.  10, 
c.  24.  ’ 

Chenion,  a mountain  in  Asia  Minor,  from 
which  the  10,000  Greeks  first  saw  the  sea.  Diod.  14. 

Chenius,  a mountain  near  Colchis. 

Cheops  and  Cheospes,  a king  of  Egypt, 
after  Rhampsinitus,  who  built  famous  pyramids, 
upon  which  1060  talents  were  expended  only  in 
supplying  the  workmen  with  leeks,  parsley,  garlic 
and  other  vegetables.  Herodot.  2,  c.  124. 

Chephren,  a brother  of  Cheops,  who  also 
bunt  a pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  inveterately 
bated  these  two  royal  brothers,  that  they  publicly 


reported,  that  the  pyramids  which  they  had  built 
had  been  erected  by  a shepherd.  Herodot.  2, 
c.  127. 

Ch.eremocrS.tes,  an  artist  who  built  Diana’s 
temple  at  Ephesus,  & c.  Strab.  14. 

Cherisophus,  a commander  of  800  Spartans, 
in  the  expedition  which  Cyrus  undertook  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Diod.  14. 

Cheroneea.  Vid.  Chseronea. 

Ch.er5ph.on,  a tragic  writer  of  Athens,  in  the 
age  of  Philip._  Philostr.  in  Vitis. 

CherronestlS.  Vid.  Chersonesus. 

Chersias,  an  Orchomenian,  reconciled  to  Peri- 
ander  by  Chilo.  Pausanias  praises  some  of  his 
poetry,  9,  c.  38. 

ChersidSmas,  a Trojan  killed  by  Ulysses  in 
the  Trojan  war.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  259. 

Chersiphro,  an  architect,  &c.  Plin.  36,  c.  14. 

Chersonesus,  a Greek  word,  rendered  by  the 
Latins  Peninsula.  There  were  many  of  these 
among  the  ancients,  of  which  these  five  were  the 
most  celebrated  : one  called  Peloponnesus ; one 
called  Thracian,  in  the  south  of  Thrace  and  west 
of  the  Hellespont,  where  Miltiades  led  a colony  of 
Athenians,  and  built  a wall  across  the  isthmus. 
From  its  isthmus  to  its  further  shores,  it  measured 
420  stadia,  extending  between  the  bay  of  Melas 
and  the  Hellespont.  The  third,  called  Taurica, 
now  Crim  Tartary,  was  situate  near  the  Pal  us 
Mseotis.  The  fourth,  called  Cimbrica,  now  Jut- 
land, is  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  ; and  the 
fifth,  sumamed  Aurea,  lies  in  India,  beyond  the 
Ganges.  Herodot.  6,  c.  33.  1.  7,  c.  58. — Liv.  31, 

c.  16. — Cic.  ad  Br.  2. Also  a peninsula  near 

Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Hirt.  Alex.  10. 

Cherusci,  a people  of  Germany,  who  long 
maintained  a war  against  Rome.  They  inhabited 
the  country  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 
Tacit. — Cces.  B.  G.  6,  c.  9. 

Chidngei,  a people  near  Pontus. 

Chidorus,  a river  of  Macedonia  near  Thessa- 
lonica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  army  of 
Xerxes  with  water.  Herodot.  7,  c.  127. 

Chiliarchus,  a great  officer  of  state  at  the 
court  of  Persia.  C.  Nep.  in  Canon. 

Chilius  and  Chileus,  an  Arcadian,  who  ad- 
vised the  Lacedaemonians,  when  Xerxes  was  in 
Greece,  not  to  desert  the  common  cause  of  their 
country.  Herodot.  9,  c.  9. 

Chilo,  a Spartan  philosopher  who  has  been 
called  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  One 
of  his  maxims  was  “ Know  thyself.”  He  died 
through  excess  of  joy,  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  who 
had  obtained  a victory  at  Olympia,  B.C.  597.  Plin. 

7,  c.  33. — Lacrt. One  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta, 

B.C.  556. 

Chilonis,  the  wife  of  Theopompus  king  of 
Sparta.  Polycen.  8. 

Ch.im.8era,  a celebrated  monster,  sprung  from 
Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three  heads,  that 
of  a lion,  of  a goat,  and  a dragon,  and  continually 
vomited  flames.  The  fore  parts  of  its  body  were 
those  of  a lion,  the  middle  was  that  of  a goat,  and 
the  hinder  parts  were  those  of  a dragon.  It  gene- 
rally lived  in  Lycia,  about  the  reign  of  Jobates,  by 
whose  orders  Bellerophon,  mounted  on  the  horse 
Pegasus,  overcame  it.  This  fabulous  tradition  is 
explained  by  the  recollection  that  there  was  a 
burning  mountain  in  Lycia,  called  Chimtera,  whose 
top  was  the  resort  of  lions,  on  account  of  its  deso- 
late wilderness ; the  middle,  which  was  fruitful, 
was  covered  with  goats  ; and  at  the  bottom  the 
marshy  ground  abounded  with  serpents.  Bellero- 
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hon  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Chimasra, 
ecause  he  first  made  his  habitation  on  that  moun- 
tain. Plutarch  says  that  it  was  the  captain  of 
some  pirates,  who  adorned  their  ship  with  the 
images  of  a lion,  a goat,  and  a dragon.  From  the 
union  of  the  Chimsera  with  Orthos  sprung  the 
Sphinx  and  the  lion  of  Nemaea.  Homer.  II.  6, 
v.  181. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  322. — A pollod.  1,  c.  9. 
1.  2,  c.  3. — Lucret.  5,  v.  903. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  646. 

— Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  288. One  of  the  ships  in  the 

fleet  of  ./Eneas.  Virg.  Ain.  5,  v.  118. 

Chimarus,  a river  of  Argolis.  Pans.  2,  c.  36. 

Chimerium,  a mountain  of  Phthiotis,  in  Thes- 
saly. Plm.  4,  c.  8. 

Chiomara,  a woman  who  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
Roman  tribune  when  she  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
&c.  Pint,  de  Virt.  Mid. 

Chion,  a Greek  writer,  whose  epistles  were 
edited  cum  notis  Cobergi,  8vo,  Lips.  1765. 

CbiSne,  a daughter  of  Daedalion,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercury  became  enamoured.  To  enjoy 
her  company,  Mercury  lulled  her  to  sleep  with  his 
Caduceus,  and  Apollo,  in  the*  night,  under  the  form 
of  an  old  woman,  obtained  the  same  favours  as 
Mercury.  From  this  embrace  Chione  became 
mother  of  Philammon  and  Autolycus,  the  former 
of  whom,  as  being  son  of  Apollo,  became  an  excel- 
lent musician  ; and  the  latter  was  equally  notorious 
for  his  robberies,  of  which  his  father  Mercury  was 
the  patron.  Chione  grew  so  proud  of  her  commerce 
with  the  gods,  that  she  even  preferred  her  beauty 
to  that  of  Diana,  for  which  impiety  she  was  killed 
by  the  goddess,  and  changed  into  a hawk.  Ovid. 

Met.  11,  fcd>.  8. A daughter  of  Boreas  and  Ori- 

thyia,  who  had  Eumolpus  by  Neptune.  She  threw 
her  son  into  the  sea,  but  he  was  preserved  by  his 

father.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Pans.  1,  c.  38. A 

famous  prostitute.  Martial.  3,  ep.  34. 

Ch.ionid.es,  an  Athenian  poet,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  comedy. 

Chionis,  a victor  at  Olympia.  Pans.  6,  c.  13. 

Chios,  now  Scio,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  receives  its  name,  as  some  suppose, 
from  Chione,  or  from  xiwv,  snow,  which  was  very 
frequent  there.  It  was  well  inhabited,  and  could 
once  equip  100  ships  ; and  its  chief  town,  called 
Chios,  had  a beautiful  harbour,  which  could  contain 
80  ships.  The  wine  of  this  island,  so  much  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients,  is  still  in  general  esteem. 
Chios  was  anciently  called  /Ethalia,  Macris,  and 
Pityasa.  There  was  no  adultery  committed  there 
for  the  space  of  700  years.  Pint,  de  Virt.  Mid. — 
Horat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  5 ; 1,  sat.  10,  v.  24. — Pans.  7, 
c.  4. — Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Strab.  2. 

Chiron,  a centaur,  half  a man  and  half  a horse, 
son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  who  had  changed  him- 
self into  a horse,  to  escape  the  inquiries  of  his  wife 
Rhea.  Chiron  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
music,  medicine,  and  shooting.  He  taught  man- 
kind the  use  of  plants  and  medicinal  herbs  : and  he 
instructed  in  all  the  polite  arts  the  greatest  heroes 
of  his  age  ; such  as  Achilles,  Aesculapius,  Her- 
cules, Jason,  Peleus,  ./Eneas,  &c.  He  was  wounded 
on  the  knee  by  a poisoned  arrow,  by  Hercules,  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  centaurs.  Hercules  flew  to  his 
assistance ; but  as  the  wound  was  incurable,  and 
the  cause  of  the  most  excruciating  pains,  Chiron 
begged  Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of  immortality.  His 
prayers  were  heard,  and  he  was  placed  by  the  god 
among  the  constellations,  under  the  name  of  Sagit- 
tarius. Hesiod,  in  Scnto. — Homer.  II.  11. — 
Pans.  3,  c.  18.  1.  s,  c.  19.  1.  9,  c.  31. — Ovid.  Met.  2, 


v.  676. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5.  1.  3,  c.  13.  — Horat. 
cpod.  13. 

Chloe,  a surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her 
yearly  festivals,  called  Chloeia,  were  celebrated 
with  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a ram  was 
always  sacrificed  to  her.  The  name  of  Chloe  is 
supposed  to  bear  the  same  signification  as  Plava, 
so  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of  corn.  The  name, 
from  its  signification  (xXor),  herba  virens),  has 
generally  been  applied  to  women  possessed  of 
beauty  and  of  simplicity. 

Chloreus,  a priest  of  Cybele,  who  came  with 
./Eneas  into  Italy,  and  was  killed  by  Tumus.  Virg. 
Ain.  11,  v.  768. Another,  &c. 

Chloris,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  married 
Zephyrus.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora.  Ovid.  Fast.  5. 
A daughter  of  Amphion,  son  of  Jasus  and  Per- 
sephone, who  married  Neleus  king  of  Pylos,  by 
whom  she  had  one  daughter  and  12  sons,  who  ali, 
except  Nestor,  were  killed  by  Hercules.  Homer. 

Od.  11,  v.  280. — Pans.  2,  c.  21.  1.  9,  c.  36. A 

prostitute,  &c.  Horat.  3,  od.  15. 

Chlorus,  a river  of  Cilicia.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Constantine,  one  of  the  Czesars,  in  Diocletian’s  age, 
who  reigned  two  years  after  the  emperor’s  abdica- 
tion, and  died  July  25,  A.D.  306. 

Cboarlna,  a country  near  India,  reduced  by 
Craterus,  &c. 

Choaspes,  a son  of  Phasis,  &c.  Flacc.  5, 

v.  585. An  Indian  river.  Curt.  5,  c.  2. A 

river  of  Media,  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  and  now 
called  Karun.  Its  waters  are  so  sweet,  that  the 
kings  of  Persia  drank  no  other,  and  in  their  expe- 
ditions they  always  had  some  with  them  which  had 
been  previously  boiled.  Herodot.  1,  c.  188. — 
Allian.  V .-  II.  12,  c.  40. — Tibull.  4,  el.  1,  v.  141. — 
Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

Chobus,  a river  of  Colchis.  Arrian. 

Ch.cerad.es  and  Pharos,  two  islands  opposite 

Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Thucyd.  7,  c.  33. Others 

in  the  Euxine  sea. An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 

or  near  the  Hellespont.  Theocrit.  Id.  13. 

Chcerllus,  a tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote 

150  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the  prize. 

An  historian  of  Samos. Two  other  poets,  one  of 

whom  was  very  intimate  with  Herodotus.  He  wrote 
a poem  on  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  had  ob- 
tained over  Xerxes,  and  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  composition,  he  received  a piece  of 
gold  for  each  verse  from  the  Athenians,  and  was 
publicly  ranked  with  Homer  as  a poet.  The  other 
was  one  of  Alexander’s  flatterers  and  friends.  It 
is  said  the  prince  promised  him  ns  many  pieces  of 
gold  as  there  should  be  good  verses  in  his  poetry, 
and  as  many  slaps  on  his  forehead  as  there  were 
bad  ; and  in  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  his 
verses  in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while  the 
rest  were  rewarded  with  castigation.  Pint,  in 
Alex.— Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  232. 

Chcerese,  a place  of  Boeotia. 

Chonnidas,  a man  made  preceptor  to  Theseus, 
by  his  grandfather  Pittheus  king  of  Troczene.  The 
Athenians  instituted  sacrifices  to  him  for  the  good 
precepts  which  he  had  inculcated  into  his  pupil. 
Plut.  in  Thes. 

Chonuphis,  an  Egyptian  prophet.  Plut.  de 
Socrat.  Gen. 

Chorasmi,  a people  of  Asia  near  the  Oxus. 
Herodot.  3,  c.  93. 

Chorineus,  a man  killed  in  the  Rutulian  war. 

Virg.  An.  9,  v.  571. Another.  Id.  12,  v.  298. 

A priest  with  ./Eneas.  Id. 

Chorcebus,  a man  of  Elis,  who  obtained  a 
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prize  the  first  olympiad.  Vid.  Corcebus. A 

youth  of  Mygdoma,  who  was  enamoured  of  Cas- 
sandra. Virg.  sEn.  2,  v.  341. 

Choromngei,  a people  subdued  by  Ninus. 
Died.  1. 

Chosroes,  a king  of  Persia,  in  Justinian’s 
reign.  . 

Chremes,  a sordid  old  man,  mentioned  in  Ter- 
ence’s Andria.  Horat.  in  Art.  v.  94. 

ChremStes,  a river  of  Libya. 

Ch.resiph.on,  an  architect  of  Diana’s  temple 
in  Ephesus,  /din.  36,  c.  14. 

Chresphontes,  a son  of  Aristomachus.  Vid. 
Aristodemus. 

Chrestus,  an  approved  writer  of  Athens,  &c. 


Oh.ryserm.us,  a Corinthian,  who  wrote  a his- 
tory of  Peloponnesus  and  of  India,  besides  a treatise 
on  rivers.  Pint,  in  Parall. 

Chryses,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  father  of  Asty- 
nome,  called  from  him  Chryseis.  When  Lyrnessus 
was  taken,  and  the  spoils  divided  among  the  con- 
querors, Chryseis,  who  was  the  wife  of  Eetion  the 
sovereign  of  the  place,  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamem- 
non. Chiyses,  upon  this,  went  to  the  Grecian  camp 
to  solicit  his  daughter’s  restoration ; and  when  his 
prayers  were  fruitless,  he  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo, 
who  visited  the  Greeks  with  a plague,  and  obliged 
them  to  restore  Chryseis.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  11,  &c. 
A daughter  of  Minos.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

Chrysippe,  a daughter  of  Danaus.  Apollod.  2, 


Colum.  i,  de  R.  R.  c.  1. 

Chromia,  a daughter  of  Itonus.  Pans.  5,  c.  1. 

Chromios,  a son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  who, 
with  10  brothers,  was  killed  in  a battle  by  Hercules. 

A son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Diomedes.  Apollod. 

3.  c-  12. 

Ch.rom.is,  a captain  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer. 

II.  2. A young  shepherd.  Virg.  Eel.  6. A 

Phrygian  killed  by  Camilla.  Id.  PEn.  ri,  v.  675. 
A son  of  Hercules.  Stat.  6,  v.  346. 

Chromius,  a son  of  Pterilaus.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  4. An  Argive,  who,  alone  with  Alcenor,  sur- 

vived a battle  between  300  of  his  countrymen  and 
300  Spartans.  Herodot.  1,  c.  82. 

Chronius,  a man  who  built  a temple  of  Diana 
at  Orchomenos.  Pans.  8,  c.  48. 

ChronOS,  the  Greek  name  of  Saturn,  or  time, 
in  whose  honour  festivals  called  Chronia  were 
yearly  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians,  and  some  of 
the  Greeks. 

Chryasus,  a king  of  Argos,  descended  from 
Inachus. 

Chrysa  and  Chryse,  a town  of  Cilicia,  fa- 
mous for  a temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus.  Homer. 

II.  1,  v.  37. — Strab.  13. — Oznd.  Met.  13,  v.  174. 

A daughter  of  Halmus,  mother  of  Phlegias  by 
Mars.  Pans.  9,  c.  36. 

Chrys&me,  a Thessalian,  priestess  of  Diana 
Trivia.  She  fed  a bull  with  poison,  which  she  sent 
to  the  enemies  of  her  country,  who  ate  the  flesh, 
and  became  delirious,  and  were  an  easy  conquest. 
Polycen. 

Chrysantas,  a man  who  refrained  from  kill- 
ing another,  by  hearing  a dog  bark.  Pint.  Qua-st. 
Rom. 

Chrysanthius,  a philosopher  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  volumes 
which  he  wrote. 

Chrysantis,  a nymph  who  told  Ceres,  when 
she  was  at  Argos  with  Pelagus,  that  her  daughter 
had  been  earned  away.  Pam.  1. 

Chrysaor,  a son  of  Medusa  by  Neptune. 
Some  report  that  he  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Me- 
dusa, armed  with  a golden  sword,  whence  his  name, 
Xpvaos  hop.  He  married  Callirhoe,  one  of  the 
Oceanides,  by  whom  he  had  Geryon,  Echidna,  and 

the  Chimtera.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  295. A rich 

king  of  Iberia.  Diod.  4.- — A son  of  Glaucus. 
Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

Chrysaoretis.  a surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
temple  at  Stratonice,  where  all  the  Carians  assem- 
bled upon  any  public  emergency.  Strab.  4. 

Chrysa8ris,  a town  of  Cilicia.  Pans.  5,  c.  2. 

Crysaa,  a river  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the  Simm- 
thus,  and  worshipped  as  a deity.  Cic.  in  Ver.  4, 
c.  44. 

Chryseis,  the  daughter  of  Chryses.  Vid. 
Chryses. 


c.  1. 

Chrysippus,  a natural  son  of  Pelops,  highly 
favoured  by  his  father,  for  which  Hippodamia,  his 
stepmother,  ordered  her  own  sons,  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes,  to  kill  him,  and  to  throw  his  body  into  a well, 
on  account  of  which  they  were  banished.  Some 
say  that  Hippodamia's  sons  refused  to  murder 
Chrysippus,  and  that  she  did  it  herself.  They 
further  say,  that  Chrysippus  had  been  carried  away 
by  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  to  gratify  his  unnatural 
lusts,  and  that  he  was  in  his  arms  when  Hippo- 
damia killed  him.  Hygiri.  fab.  85. — Plato  de  Leg. 

6. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Pans.  6,  c.  20. A stoic 

philosopher  of  Tarsus,  who  wrote  about  311  treatises. 
Among  his  curious  opinions  was  his  approbation  of 
a parent’s  marriage  with  his  child,  and  his  wish 
that  dead  bodies  should  be  eaten  rather  than 
buried.  He  died  through  excess  of  wine,  or,  as 
others  say,  from  laughing  too  much  on  seeing  an 
ass  eating  figs  on  a silver  plate,  207  B.C.,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7. — Diod. 
— Horat.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  40.  There  were  also  others 

of  the  same  name.  Laert. A freedman  of 

Cicero. 

Clirysis,  a mistress  of  Demetrius.  Pint,  in 

Demet. A priestess  of  Juno  at  Mycenae.  The 

temple  of  the  goddess  was  burnt  by  the  negligence 
of  Chrysis,  who  fled  to  Tegsa,  to  the  altar  of 
Minerva.  Pans.  2,  c.  17. 

Ch.rysoaspId.es,  soldiers  in  the  armies  of 
Persia,  whose  arms  were  all  covered  with  silver,  to 
display  the  opulence  of  the  prince  whom  they 
served.  Justin.  12,  c.  7. 

Chrysog'onus,  a freedman  of  Sylla.  Cic.  pro 

Ros. A celebrated  singer  in  Domitian’s  reign. 

Juv.  6,  v.  74. 

Chrysolaus,  a tyrant  of  Methymna,  &c. 
Curt.  4,  c.  8. 

Chrysondium,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Polyb.  3. 

ChrysopSlis,  a promontory  and  port  of  Asia, 
opposite  Byzantium,  now  Scutari. 

Chrysorhoas,  a river  of  Peloponnesus.  Pans. 
2,  c.  31. 

Chrysorrhose,  a people  in  whose  country  are 
golden  streams. 

Chrysostom,  a bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
died  A.D.  407,  in  his  53rd  year.  He  was  a great 
disciplinarian,  and  by  severely  lashing  the  vices  of 
his  age,  he  procured  himself  many  enemies.  He 
was  banished  for  opposing  the  raising  of  a statue 
to  the  empress,  after  having  displayed  his  abilities 
as  an  elegant  preacher,  a sound  theologian,  and  a 
faithful  interpreter  of  Scripture.  Chrysostom’s 
works  were  nobly  and  correctly  edited,  without  a 
Latin  version,  by  Saville,  8 vols.  fob  Etonre,  1613. 
They  have  appeared  with  a translation,  at  Paris, 
edit.  Benedict.  Montfaucon,  13  vols.  fob  1718. 

ChrysothSmis,  a name  given  by  Homer  to 
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Iphigenia  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 

nestra. A Cretan,  who  first  obtained  the  poetical 

prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  Pans.  10,  c.  7. 

Citryxits,  a leader  of  the  Boii,  grandson  to 
Brennus,  who  took  Rome.  Sil.  4,  v.  148. 

Chthonia,  a daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who 

married  Butes.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. A surname 

of  Ceres,  from  a temple  built  to  her  by  Chthonia, 
at  Hermione.  She  had  a festival  there  called  by 
the  same  name,  and  celebrated  every  summer. 
During  the  celebration,  the  priests  of  the  goddess 
marched  in  procession,  accompanied  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  a crowd  of  women  and  boys  in  white 
apparel,  with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads. 
Behind  was  dragged  an  untamed  heifer,  just  taken 
from  the  herd.  When  they  came  to  the  temple,  the 
victim  was  let  loose,  and  four  old  women  armed 
with  scythes  sacrificed  the  heifer,  and  killed  her  by 
cutting  her  throat.  A second,  a third,  and  a fourth 
victim  were  in  a like  manner  despatched  by  the  old 
women  ; and  it  was  observable  that  they  all  fell  on 
the  same  side.  Paris.  2,  c.  35. 

Chthonius,  a centaur,  killed  by  Nestor  in  a 
battle  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12, 

v.  441. One  of  the  soldiers  who  sprang  from  the 

dragon’s  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  Hygin.fab.  178. 

A son  of  /Egyptus  and  Calliadne.  Apollod.  2, 

c.  1. 

Chitrium,  a name  given  to  part  of  the  town  of 
Clazomense. 

Cibalae,  now  Swilei,  a town  of  Pannoma, 
where  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Constantine.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Gratian.  Eutrop.  10,  c.  4. — 
Marcell.  30,  c.  24. 

Cibai'ltis,  a country  of  Asia,  near  the  Maean- 
der. 

Cibyra,  now  Burun,  a town  of  Phrygia,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  were  dexterous  hunters. 
Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  33. — Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  13. — 
Attic.  5,  ep.  2. Of  Caria. 

C.  CicereitlS,  a secretary  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
who  obtained  a triumph  over  the  Corsicans.  Liv. 
41  & 42. 

M.  T.  Cicero,  bom  at  Arpinum,  was  son  of  a 
Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.  His  mother’s  name 
was  Helvia.  After  displaying  many  promising 
abilities  at  school,  he  was  taught  philosophy  by 
Philo,  and  law  by  Mutius  Scmvola.  He  acquired 
and  perfected  a taste  for  military  knowledge  under 
Sylla,  in  the  Marsian  war,  and  retired  from  Rome, 
which  was  divided  into  factions,  to  indulge  his 
philosophic  propensities.  He  was  naturally,  of  a 
weak  and  delicate  constitution,  and  he  visited 
Greece  on  account  of  his  health  ; though,  perhaps, 
the  true  cause  of  his  absence  from  Rome  might  be 
attributed  to  his  fear  of  Sylla.  His  friends,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  superior  abilities, 
were  anxious  for  his  return  ; and  when  at  last  he 
obeyed  their  solicitations,  he  applied  himself  with 
uncommon  diligence  to  oratory,  and  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished above  all  the  speakers  of  his  age  in  the 
Roman  forum.  When  he  went  to  Sicily  as  questor, 
he  behaved  with  great  justice  and  moderation  ; and 
the  Sicilians  remembered  with  gratitude  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  their  common  pation,  who  had 
delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of 
Verres.  After  he  had  passed  through  the  offices  of 
edile  and  pretor,,  he  stood  a candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship, A.U.C.  691  ; and  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians were  equally  anxious  to  raise  him  to.  that 
dignity,  against  the  efforts  and  bribery  of  Catiline. 
His  new  situation  was  critical,  and  required  cir- 


cumspection. Catiline,  with  many  dissolute  and 
desperate  Romans,  had  conspired  against  their 
countiy,  and  combined  to  murder  Cicero  himself. 
In  this  dilemma,  Cicero,  in  full  senate,  accused 
Catiline  of  treason  against  the  state  ; but  as  his 
evidence  was  not  clear,  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
He,  however,  stood  upon  his  guard,  and  by  the 
information  of  his  friends  and  the  discovery  of 
Fulvia,  his  life  was  saved  from  the  dagger  of  Mar- 
cius  and  Cethegus,  whom  Catiline  had  sent  to 
assassinate  him.  After  this,  Cicero  commanded 
Catiline,  in  the  senate,  to  leave  the  city ; and  this 
desperate  conspirator  marched  out  in  triumph  to 
meet  the  20,000  men  who  were  assembled  to  sup- 
port his  cause.  The  lieutenant  of  C.  Antony,  the 
other  consul,  defeated  them  in  Gaul ; and  Cicero, 
at  Rome,  punished  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  with 
death.  This  capital  punishment,  though  inveighed 
against  by  J.  Caesar  as  too  severe,  was  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  Lutatius  Catulus  and  Cato,  and 
confirmed  by  the  whole  senate.  After  this  memor- 
able deliverance,  Cicero  received  the  thanks  of  all  the 
people,  and  was  styled  The  father  of  his  country, 
and  a second  founder  of  Rome.  The  vehemence 
with  which  he  had  attacked  Clodius  proved  inju- 
rious to  him ; and  when  his  enemy  was  made 
tribune,  Cicero  was  banished  from  Rome,  though 
20,000  young  men  were  supporters  of  his  innocence. 
He  was  not,  however,  deserted  in  his  banishment. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  was  received  with  the 
highest  marks  of  approbation  and  reverence  ; and 
when  the  faction  had  subsided  at  Rome,  the  whole 
senate  and  people  were  unanimous  for  his  return. 
After  16  months’  absence,  he  entered  Rome  with 
universal  satisfaction  ; and  when  he  was  sent,  with 
the  power  of  proconsul,  to  Cilicia,  his  integrity  and 
prudence  made  him  successful  against  the  enemy, 
and  at  his  return  he  was  honoured  with  a triumph 
which  the  factious  prevented  him  to  enjoy.  After 
much  hesitation  during  the  civil  commotions  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  joined  himself  to  the 
latter,  and  followed  him  to  Greece.  When  victory 
had  declared  in  favour  of  Caesar,  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Cicero  went  to  Brundusium,  and  was 
reconciled  to  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  with 
great  humanity.  From  this  time  Cicero  retired 
into  the  country,  and  seldom  visited  Rome.  When 
Caesar  had  been  stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero 
recommended  a general  amnesty,  and  was  the  most 
earnest  to  decree  the  provinces  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  But  when  he  saw  the  interest  of  Caesar’s 
murderers  decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  power, 
he  retired  to  Athens.  He  soon  after  returned,  but 
lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  assassination.  Augustus 
courted  the  approbation  of  Cicero,  and  expressed 
his  wish  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  But 
his  wish  was  not  sincere ; he  soon  forgot  his  formei 
professions  of  friendship  ; and  when  the  two  con- 
suls had  been  killed  at  Mutina,  Augustus  joined 
his  interest  to  that  of  Antony,  and  the  triumvirate 
was  soon  after  formed.  The  great  enmity  which 
Cicero  bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  him : and 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  the  triumvirs,  to 
destroy  all  cause  of  quarrel  and  each  to  despatch 
his  enemies,  produced  their  lists  of  proscription. 
About  200  were  doomed  to  death,  and  Cicero  was 
among  the  number  upon  the  list  of  Antony.  Augus- 
tus yielded  a man  to  whom  he  partly  owed  his 
greatness,  and  Cicero  was  pursued  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Antony,  among  whom  was.  Popilius,  whom 
he  had  defended  upon  an  accusation  of  parricide. 
He  had  fled  in  a litter  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta; 
and  when  the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  hs  put  his 
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ead  out  of  the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  from  the 
ody  by  Herennius.  This  memorable  event  hap- 
;ned  in  December,  43  B.C.,  after  the  enjoyment  of 
fe  for  63  years,  11  months,  and  five  days..  The 
ead  and  right  hand  of  the  orator  were  earned  to 
iome,  and  hung  up  in  the  Roman  forum  ; and  so 
iveterate  was  Antony’s  hatred  against  the  unfor- 
unate  man,  that  even  Fulvia,  the  triumvir’s  wife, 
'teaked  her  vengeance  upon  his  head,  and  drew 
.he  tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and  bored  it  through 
epeatedly  with  a gold  bodkin,  verifying  in  this  act 
f inhumanity  what  Cicero  had  once  observed,  that 
0 animal  is  more  revengeful  than  a woman. 
iicero  has  acquired  more  real  fame  by  his  literary 
ompositions  than  by  his  spirited  exertions  as  a 
toman  senator.  The  learning  and  the  abilities 
'hich  he  possessed  have  been  the  admiration  of 
very  age  and  country,  and  his  style  has  always 
een  accounted  as  the  true  standard  of  pure  lat  jnity. 
.’he  words  nascitur poeta  have  been  verified  in  his 
ttempts  to  write  poetry  ; and  the  satire  of  Martial, 
'armina  quod  scribit  must's  et  Apolline  nullo, 
hough  severe,  is  true.  He  once  formed  a design  to 
vrite  the  history  of  his  country,  but  he  was  disap- 
lointed.  He  translated  many  of  the  Greek  writers, 
loets  as  well  as  historians,  for  his  own  improve- 
aent.  When  he  travelled  into  Asia,  he  was  at- 
ended  by  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  age  ; and 
is  stay  at  Rhodes,  in  the  school  of  the  famous 
dolo,  conduced  not  a little  to  perfect  his  judgment. 
•Jke  his  countrymen  he  was  not  destitute  of  am- 
.ition,  and  the  arrogant  expectations  with  which  he 
etumed  from  his  quostorship  in  Sicily  are  well 
:ncwn.  He  was  of  a timid  disposition  ; and  he 
rho  shone  as  the  father  of  Roman  eloquence,  never 
.scended  the  pulpit  to  harangue  without  feeling  a 
ecret  emotion  of  dread.  His  conduct  during  the 
ivil  wars  is  far  from  that  of  a patriot ; and  when 
ve  view  him,  dubious  and  irresolute,  sorry  not  to 
ollow  Pompey  and  yet  afraid  to  oppose  Caesar, 
he  judgment  would  almost  brand  him  with  the 
tame  of  coward.  In  his  private  character,  how- 
ler, Cicero  was  of  an  amiable  disposition ; and 
hough  he  was  too  elated  with  prosperity,  and 
lebased  by  adversity,  the  affability  of  the  friend 
:onciliated  the  good  graces  of  all.  He  married 
Terentia,  whom  he  afterwards  divorced,  and  by 
vhom  he  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  after- 
wards married  a young  woman  to  whom  he  was 
guardian  ; and  because  she  seemed  elated  at  the 
leath  of  his  daughter  Tullia,  he  repudiated  her. 
I’he.  works  of  this  celebrated  man,  of  which,  ac- 
:ording  to  some,  the  tenth  part  is  scarce  extant, 
rave  been  edited  by  the  best  scholars  in  every 
:ountry.  The  most  valuable  editions  of  the  works 
complete,  are  that  of  Verburgius,  2 vols.  fol.,  Amst. 
1724  ; that  of  Olivet,  9 vols.  4to,  Geneva,  1758 ; the 
Oxford  edition,  in  10  vols.  4to,  1782 ; and  that  of 
l.allcmand,  i2mo,  14  vols.,  Paris  apud  Barbou, 
1768.  Plutarch,  in  Vitd.—Quintil.—Dio.  Cass.— 
Appian.  —Florus.—C.  Nep.  in  Attic.— Eutrop.— 
- tc • > &c.  Marcus,  the  son  of  Cicero,  was  taken 

oy  Augustus  as  his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
He  revenged  his  father’s  death,  by  throwing  public 
dishonour  upon  .the  memory  of  Antony.  He  dis- 
graced his  father’s  virtues,  and  was  so  fond  of 
drinking,  that  Pliny  observes,  he  wished  to  deprive 
Antony  of  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  drunkard 

in  the  Roman  empire.  Pint,  in  Cic. Quintus, 

the  brother  of  the  orator,  was  Caesar's  lieutenant  in 
Gaul,  and  proconsul  of  Asia  for  three  years.  He 
was  proscribed  with  his  son  at  the  same  time  as  his 
brother  Tully. — Plut.  in  Cic . — Appian . 


Ciceronis  villa,  a place  near  Puteoli  in  Cam- 
pania. Plin.  31,  c.  2. 

Ci.ch.yris,  a town  of  Epirus. 

CicSnes,  a people  of  Thrace  near  the  Hebrus 
Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  conquered  them, 
and  plundered  their  chief  city  Ismarus  because  they 
had  assisted  Priam  against  the  Greeks.  They  tore 
to  pieces  Orpheus  for  his  obscene  indulgencies. 
Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  83.  1.  15,  v.  313. — Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
520,  &c. — Mela , 2,  c.  2. 

Ciluta,  an  old  avaricious  usurer.  Horat.  2, 
Ser.  3,  v.  69. 

Cilicia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  sea 
coast,  at  the  north  of  Cyprus,  the  south  of  mount 
Taurus,  and  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The  in- 
habitants enriched  themselves  by  piratical  excur- 
sions, till  they  were  conquered  by  Pompey.  The 
country  was  opulent,  and  was  governed  by  kings, 
under  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  ; but  reduced 
into  a province  by  Vespasian.  Cicero  presided  over 
it  as  proconsul.  It  receives  its  name  from  Cilix 
the  son  of  Agenor.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. — Varro,  R. 
R.  2,  c.  11. — Sue  ton.  in  Vesp.  8. — Herodot.  2,  c. 
17,  34. — Justin.  11,  c.  11. — Curt.  3,  c.  4. — Plin.  5, 

c.  27. Part  of  the  country  between  ^Eolia  and 

Troas  is  also  called  Cilicia.  Strab.  13,  calls  it 
Trojan,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Cilicia, 
Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Cilissa,  a town  of  Phrygia. 

Cilix,  a son  of  Phoenix,  or,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, of  Agenor,  who,  after  seeking  in  vain  his 
sister  Europa,  settled  in  a country  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Cilicia.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. — Herodot. 
7,  c.  91. 

Cilia,  a town  of  Africa  Propria.  Diod.  20. 

A town  of  jEolia.  Herodot.  1,0.149. Of  Troas, 

which  received  its  name,  according  to  Theopompus, 
from  a certain  Cillus,  who  was  one  of  Hippodamia’s 
suitors,  and  was  killed  by  (Enomaus.  Homer.  II. 
1,  v.  38. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  174. 

CiH.es,  a general  of  Ptolemy,  conquered  by 
Demetrius.  Diod.  19. 

Cillus,  a charioteer  of  Pelops,  in  whose  honoui 
a city  was  built.  Strab.  13. 

Cilnius,  the  surname  of  Maecenas. 

Cilo,  Jurt.,  an  oppressive  governor  of  Bithynia 
and.  Pontus.  The  provinces  carried  their  complaints 
against  him  to  Rome  ; but  such  was  the  noise  of 
the  flatterers  that  attended  the  emperor  Claudius, 
that  he  was  unable  to  hear  them ; and  when  he 
asked  what  they  had  said,  he  was  told  by  one  of 
Cilo’s  friends  that  they  returned  thanks  for  his  good 
administration ; upon  which  the  emperor  said, 
“ Let  Cilo  be  continued  two  years  longer  in  his 
province."  Dio.  60. — Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  21. 

Cimber,  Tull.,  one  of  Ctesar’s  murderers.  He 
laid  hold  of  the  dictator’s  robe,  which  was  a signal 
for  the  rest  to  strike.  Plut.  in.  Coes. 

Cimberius,  a chief  of  the  Suevi. 

Cimbri,  a people  of  Germany,  who  invaded  the 
Roman  empire  with  a large  army,  and  were  con- 
quered by  Marius.  Flor,  3,  c.  3. 

Cimbrlcum  bellum,  was  begun  by  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Roma* 
territories,  B.C.  109.  These  barbarians  were  so 
courageous,  and  even  desperate,  that  they  fastened 
their  first  ranks  each  to  the  other  with  cords.  In 
the  first  battle  they  destroyed  80,000  Romans,  under 
the  consuls  Manlius  and  Servilius  Csepo.  But  when 
Marius,  in  his  second  consulship,  was  chosen  to 
carry  on  the  war,  he  met  the  Teutones  at  Aquse 
Sextias,  where,  after  a bloody  engagement,  he  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle  20,000,  and  took  90,000 
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prisoners,  B.C.  102.  The  Cimbri,  who  had  formed 
another  army,  had  already  penetrated  into  Italy, 
where  they  were  met,  at  the  river  Athesis,  by 
Marius  and  his  colleague  Catulus  a year  after.  An 
engagement  ensued,  and  140,000  of  them  were 
slain.  This  last  battle  put  an  end  to  this  dreadful 
war,  and  the  two  consuls  entered  Rome  in  triumph. 
Flor.  3,  c.  3. — PI  in.  7,  c.  22.  1.  17,  c.  1. — Mela,  3, 
c.  3.—  Paterc.  2,  c.  12. — Pint,  in  Mario. 

Cimlnus,  now  Viterbe,  a lake  and  mountain  of 
Etruria.  Firg.  Mlh.  7,  v.  697. — Liv.  9,  c.  36. 

CimmSrii,  a people  near  the  Palus  Mceotis, 
wlio  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Cyaxeres.  After  they  had  been  masters 
of  the  country  for  28  years,  they  were  driven  back 
by  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia.  Herodot.  i,c.  6,  &c.  1.  4, 

c.  1,  See. Another  nation  on  the  western  coast 

of  Italy,  generally  imagined  to  have  lived  in  caves 
near  the  sea-shore  of  Campania,  and  there,  in  con- 
cealing themselves  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  to 
have  made  their  retreat  the  receptacle  of  their 
plunder.  In  consequence  of  this  manner  of  living, 
the  country  which  they  inhabited  was  supposed  to 
be  so  gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a great  obscurity, 
the  expression  of  Cimmerian  darkness  has  pro- 
verbially been  used.  Homer,  according  to  Plutarch, 
drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto  from  this  gloomy 
and  dismal  country,  where  also  Virgil  and  Ovid 
have  placed  the  Styx,  the  Phlegethon,  and  all  the 
dreadful  abodes  of  the  infernal  regions.  Homer. 
Od.  13. — Virg.  PEn.  6. — Ovid.  Met.  n,  v.  592,  &c. 
—Strab.  5. 

Cimm&ris,  a town  of  Troas,  formerly  called 
Edonis.  Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

Cimmgrium,  now  Crim,  a town  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cimmerii. 
Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Cimolis  and  Cinolis,  a town  of  Paphlagonia. 

Cimolus,  now  Argentiera,  an  island  in  the 
Cretan  sea,  producing  chalk  and  fuller’s  earth. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  463. — Plin.  35,  c.  16. 

Cimon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipyle,  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  his  reformation  of  his  morals  when 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When  his  father 
died,  he  was  imprisoned,  because  unable  to  pay  the 
fine  levied  upon  him  by  the  Athenians  ; but  he 
was  released  from  confinement  by  his  sister  and 
wife  Elpinice.  Fid.  Elpinice.  He  behaved  with 
great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered 
himself  popular  by  his  munificence  and  valour.  He 
defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  took  200  ships,  and 
totally  routed  their  land  army,  the  very  same  day. 
The  money  that  he  obtained  by  his  victories,  was 
not  applied  to  his  own  private  use  ; but  with  it  he 
fortified  and  embellished  the  city.  He  some  time 
after  lost  all  his  popularity,  and  was  banished  by 
the  Athenians,  who  declared  war  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians. He  was  recalled  from  his  exile,  and 
at  his  return  he  made  a reconciliation  between  La- 
cedaemon and  his  countrymen.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Persia  in 
Egypt,  and  Cyprus,  with  a fleet  of  200  ships  ; and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  he  gave  battle  to  the  enemy, 
and  totally  ruined  their  fleet.  He  died  as  he  was 
besieging  the  town  of  Citium  in  Cyprus,  B.C.  449, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  He  may  be  called  the 
last  of  the  Greeks,  whose  spirit  and  boldness  de- 
feated the  armies  of  the  barbarians.  He  was  such 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Persian  power,  that  he 
formed  a plan  of  totally  destroying  it ; and  in  his 
wars  he  had  so  reduced  the  Persians,  that  they 
promised,  in  a treaty,  not  to  pass  the  Chelidonian 


islands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach  within  a day’s 
journey  of  the  Grecian  seas.  The  munificence  of 
Cimon  has  been  highly  extolled  by  his  biographers, 
and  he  has  been  deservedly  praised  for  leaving  his 
gardens  open  to  the  public.  Thucyd.  x,  c.  100  & 

1 12. — Justin.  2,  c.  13. — Diod.  xi. — Pint.  &rC.  llep. 

in  Vit&. An  Athenian,  father  of  Miltiades. 

Herodot.  6,  c.  34. A Roman,  supported  in 

prison  by  the  milk  of  his  daughter. An  Ath;* 

nian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Amazons  against  his  country. 

Cinsethon,  an  ancient  poet  of  Lacedaemon, 
&c.  Fid.  Cinethon. 

Cinaradas,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Cinyras, 
who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  Venus  at 
Paphos.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  3. 

Cincia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cincius  tribune 
of  the  people,  A.U.C.  549.  By  it  no  man  was  per- 
mitted to  take  any  money  as  a gift  or  a fee  in 
judging  a cause.  Liv.  34,  c.  4. 

li.  Q,.  Cincinnatus,  a celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field,  that 
the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon  this  he 
left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret,  and  repaired  to 
the  field  of  battle,  where  his  countrymen  were 
closely  besieged  by  the  Volsci  and  IE qui.  He 
conquered  the  enemy  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph  ; and  16  days  after  his  appointment  he  laid 
down  his  office,  and  retired  back  to  plough  his 
fields.  In  his  80th  year  he  was  again  summoned 
against  Praeneste  as  dictator,  and  after  a successful 
campaign,  he  resigned  the  absolute  power  he  had 
enjoyed  only  21  days,  nobly  disregarding  the 
rewards  that  were  offered  him  by  the  senate.  He 
flourished  about  460  years  before  Christ.  Liv.  3, 
c.  26. — Flor.  1,  c.  11. — Cic.  de  Finib.  4. — Plin.  18, 
c.  3- 

lj.  Cincius  Alimentus,  a pretor  of  Sicdy  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  who  wrote  annals  in  Greek. 

Dionys.  Hal.  1. Marcus  a tribune  of  the  people, 

A.U.C.  549,  author  of  the  Cincia  lex. 

Cineas,  a Thessalian,  minister  and  friend  to 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
his  master  to  sue  for  a peace,  which  he,  howevei, 
could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that  the  Roman 
senate  were  a venerable  assembly  of  kings  ; and 
observed,  that  to  fight  with  them  was  to  fight 
against  another  Hydra.  He  was  of  such  a retentive 
memory,  that  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he 
could  salute  every  senator  and  knight  by  his  name. 

Plin.  7,  c.  24. — Cic.  ad  Fam.  9,  ep.  25. A king 

of  Thessaly.  Herodot.  5,  c.  63. An  Athenian, 

&c.  Polyoen.  2,  c.  32. 

Cinesias,  a Greek  poet  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
who  composed  some  dithyrambic  verses.  A then. 

Cinethon,  a Spartan,  who  wrote  genealogical 
poems,  in  one  of  which  he  asserted  that  Medea  had 
a son  by  Jason,  called  Medus,  and  a daughter 
called  Eriopis.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. 

Cing-a,  now  Cinea,  a river  of  Spain,  flowing 
from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  the  Iberus. 
Lucan.  4,  v.  21. — Cess.  B.  G.  1,  c.  48. 

Cing'et5rix,  a prince  of  Gaul,  in  alliance  with 

Rome.  Cas.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  3. A prince  of  Britain, 

who  attacked  Caesar’s  camp,  by  order  of  Cassive- 
launus.  Id.  ib.  c.  22. 

Cing-iUum,  now  Cingoli,  a town  of  Picenum, 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cingulani.  Plin.  3, 
c.  13. — Cces.  Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  15. — Sil.  It.  10,  v.  34. 
— Cic.  Att.  7,  ep.  xx. 

Ciniata,  a place  of  Galatia. 

Cinithii,  a people  of  Africa. 

lx.  Corn.  Cinna,  a Roman  who  oppressed  the 
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republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was  banished  by 
Octavius,  for  attempting  to  make  the  fugitive  slaves 
free.  He  joined  himself  to  Marius  ; and  with  him, 
it  the  head  of  30  legions,  he  filled  Rome  with 
blood,  defeated  his  enemies,  and  made  himself 
consul  even  to  a fourth  time.  He  massacred  so 
many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became 
odious ; and  one  of  his  officers  assassinated  him  at 
Ancona,  as  he  was  preparing  war  against  Sylla. 
His  daughter  Cornelia  married  Julius  Caesar,  and 
became  mother  of  Julia.  Pint,  in  Mar.  Pomp. 
Svll. — Lucan.  4,  v.  822. — Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  1.— 
Elor.  3,  c.  21. — Pat  ere.  2,  c.  20,  &c. — Pint,  in 

C&s. One  of  Caesar's  murderers. C.  Helvius 

Cinna,  a poet  intimate  with  Caesar.  He  went  to 
attend  the  obsequies  of  Caesar,  and  being  mistaken 
by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he  was  torn  to 
pieces.  He  had  been  eight  years  in  composing  an 
obscure  poem  called  Smyrna,  in  which  he  made 
mention  of  the  incest  of  Cinyras.  Pint  in  Cees. 

■ A grandson  of  Pompey.  He  conspired  against 

Augustus,  who  pardoned  him,  and  made  him  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  consul,  and 
made  Augustus  his  heir.  Dio. — Seneca  de  Clem. 

c.  9. A town  of  Italy,  taken  by  the  Romans 

from  the  Samnites. 

Cinnadon,  a Lacedaemonian  youth,  who  re- 
solved to  put  to  death  the  Ephori,  and  seize  upon 
the  sovereign  power.  His  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  put  to  death.  Aristot. 

Cilinimus,  a hair-dresser  at  Rome,  ridiculed 
by  Martial.  7,  ep.  63. 

Cinniana,  a town  of  Lusitania,  famous  for  the 
valour  of  its  citizens.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  4. 

Cinxia,  a surname  of  Juno,  who  presided  over 
marriages,  and  was  supposed  to  untie  the  girdles  of 
new  brides. 

Cinyps  and  Cinyplms,  a river  and  country 
of  Africa  near  the  Garamantes,  whence  Cinyphius. 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  312. — Herodot.  4,  c.  198. — PI  in.  5, 
c.  4. — Martial.  7,  ep.  94. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  272. 
1.  15,  v.  755. — Lucan.  9,  v.  787. 

CinyTas,  a king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Paphus,  who 
married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter 
called  Myrrha.  Myrrha  fell  in  love  with  her 
father ; and,  in  the  absence  of  her  mother  at  the 
celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Ceres,  she  introduced 
herself  into  his  bed  by  means  of'her  nurse.  Cinyras 
had  by  her  a son  called  Adonis  ; and  when  he  knew 
the  incest  which  he  had  committed,  he  attempted 
to  stab  his  daughter,  who  escaped  his  pursuit  and 
fled  to  Arabia,  where,  after  she  had  brought  forth, 
she  was  changed  into  a tree,  which  still  bears  her 
name.  Cinyras,  according  to  some,  stabbed  him- 
self.^ He  was  so  rich,  that  his  opulence,  like  that 
of  Croesus,  became  proverbial.  Ovid.  Met.  10, 
fab.  9. — Pint,  in  Parall. — Hygin.fab.  242,  248, 

&c. A son  of  Laodice.  Apollod.  3,  c.  9. 

A man  who  brought  a colony  from  Syria  to 

Cyprus.  Id.  3,  c.  14. A Ligurian,  who  assisted 

/Eneas  against  Turnus.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  186. 

Cios,  a river  of  Thrace.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. A 

commercial  place  of  Phrygia. The  name  of  three 

cities  in  Bithynia. 

Cippus,  a noble  Roman,  who,  as  he  returned 
home  victorious,  was  told  that  if  he  entered  the 
city  he  must  reign  there.  Unwilling  to  enslave  his 
country,  he  assembled  the  senate  without  the  walls, 
and  banished  himself  for  ever  from  the  city,  and 
retired  to  live  upon  a single  acre  of  ground.  Ovid. 
Met.  15,  v.  565. 

Circseum,  now  Circello,  a promontory  of 
Latium,  near  a small  town  called  Circeii,  at  the 


south  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  people  were 
called  Circcienscs.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  248. — Virg. 
Ain.  7,  v.  799. — Liv.  6,  c.  17. — Cic.  N.  1).  3,  c.  19. 

Circe,  a daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  celebrated 
for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous  herbs. 
She  was  sister  to  /Eetes  king  of  Colchis,  and  Pasi- 
phae  the  wife  of  Minos.  She  married  a Sarmatian 
rince  of  Colchis,  whom  she  murdered  to  obtain  his 
ingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her  subjects,  and 
carried  by  her  father  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  in  an 
island  called  JEssa.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,  visited  the  place  of  her  residence  ; 
and  all  his  companions,  who  ran  headlong  into 
pleasure  and  voluptuousness,  were  changed  by 
Circe’s  potions  into  filthy  swine.  Ulysses,  who  was 
fortified  against  all  enchantments  by  a herb  called 
moly,  which  he  had  received  from  Mercury,  went 
to  Circe,  and  demanded,  sword  in  hand,  the  restora- 
tion of  his  companions  to  their  former  state.  She 
complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleasures  and 
honours.  In  this  voluptuous  retreat,  Ulysses  had 
by  Circe  one  son  called  Telegonus,  or  two  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  called  Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one 
whole  year  Ulysses  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe’s  arms, 
and  at  his  departure  the  nymph  advised  him  to 
descend  into  hell,  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tiresias, 
concerning  the  fates  that  attended  him.  Circe 
showed  herself  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival,  and  to 
Picus.  Vid.  Scylla  and  Picus.  Ovid.  Met.  14, 
fab.  1 & 5. — Horat.  1,  ep.  2.  1.  1,  od.  17. — Virg. 
Eel.  8,  v.  70.  Ain.  3,  v.  386.  1.  7,  v.  10,  &c. — 
Hygin.  fab.  125. — Apollon.  4,  Arg. — Homer. 
Od.  10,  v.  136,  &c. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Hesiod. 
Th.  956. — Strab.  5. 

Circenses  ludi,  games  performed  in  the  circus 
at  Rome.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  god  Consus, 
and  were  first  established  by  Romulus  at  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines.  They  were  in  imitation  of  the 
Olympian  games  among  the  Greeks,  and,  by  way 
of  eminence,  were  often  called  the  great  games. 
Their  original  name  was  Consualia,  and  they  were 
first  called  Circensians  by  Tarquin  the  elder  after  he 
had  built  the  Circus.  They  were  not  appropriated 
to  one  particular  exhibition  ; but  were  equally  cele- 
brated for  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit 
and  javelin,  races  on  foot  as  well  as  in  chariots,  and 
boxing.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  of  Pentathlum  or  Quinquertium  to  these  five 
exercises.  The  celebration  continued  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  15th  of  September.  All  games  in 
general  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus,  were 
soon  after  called  Circensian  games.  Some  sea- 
fights  and  skirmishes,  called  by  the  Romans  Nau- 
machiae,  were  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  Circus. 
Virg.  /En.  8,  v.  636. 

Circius,  a part  of  mount  Taurus.  Plin.  5, 

c.  27. A rapid  and  tempestuous  wind  frequent 

in  Gallia  NarbonensLs,  and  unknown  in  any  other 
country.  Lucan.  1,  v.  408. 

Circum  padani  agri,  the  country  around 
the  river  Po.  Liv.  21,  c.  35. 

Circus,  a large  and  elegant  building  at  Rome, 
where  plays  and  shows  were  exhibited.  There 
were  about  eight  at  Rome  ; the  first,  called  Maxi- 
mus Circus,  was  the  grandest,  raised  and  embellished 
by  Tarquin  Priscus.  Its  figure  was  oblong,  and  it 
was  filled  all  round  with  benches,  and  could  contain, 
as  some  report,  about  300,000  spectators.  It  was 
about  2x87  feet  long  and  960  broad.  All  the 
emperors  vied  in  beautifying  it,  and  J.  Cscsar 
introduced  in  it  large  canals  of  water,  which,  on  a 
sudden,  could  be  covered  with  an  infinite  number 
of  vessels,  and  represent  a sea-fight. 
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Ciris,  the  name  of  Scylla  daughter  of  Nisus, 
who  was  changed  into  a bird  of  the  same  name. 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  151. 

Cirraeatmn,  a place  near  Arpinum,  where 
C.  Marius  lived  when  young.  Pint,  in  Mar. 

Cirrha  and  Cyrrna,  a town  of  Phocis,  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  where  Apollo  was  worshipped. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  172. 

Cirtlia  and  Cirta,  a town  of  Numidia. 
Strab.  7. 

Cisalplna  Gallia,  a part  of  Gaul,  called  also 
Citerior  and  Togata.  Its  furthest  boundary  was 
near  the  Rubicon,  and  it  touched  the  Alps  on  the 
Italian  side._ 

Cispadana  Gallia,  part  of  ancient  Gaul, 
south  of  the  Po. 

Cisrhenani,  part  of  the  Germans  who  lived 
nearest  Rome,  on  the  west  of  the  Rhine.  Cces. 
B.  G.  6,  c.  2. 

Cissa,  a river  of  Pontus. An  island  near 

Istria. 

Cisseis,  a patronymic  given  to  Hecuba  as 
daughter  of  Cisseus. 

Cisseus,  a king  of  Thrace,  father  to  Hecuba, 
according  to  some  authors.  Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  320. 

A son  of  Melampus,  killed  by  /Eneas.  Id. 

Ain.  10,  v.  317. A son  of  /Egyptus.  A pollod.  2, 

c.  1. 

Cissia,  a country  of  Susiana,  of  which  Susa  was 
the  capital,  Herodot.  5,  c.  49. 

Cissiee,  some  gates  in  Babylon.  Id.  3,  c.  155. 

Cissides,  a general  of  Dionysius,  sent  with 
nine  galleys  to  assist  the  Spartans,  &c.  Diod.  15. 

Cissoessa,  a fountain  of  Boeotia.  Pint. 

Cissus,  a mountain  of  Macedonia. A city  of 

Thrace. A man  who  acquainted  Alexander  with 

the  flight  of  Harpalus.  Pint.  in  Alex. 

Cissusa,  a fountain  where  Bacchus  was  washed 
when  young.  Pint,  in  Lys. 

Cistenae,  a town  of  /Eolia. A town  of 

Lycia.  Mela,  1,  c.  18. 

CitRseron,  a king  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
mountain  of  Boeotia,  situate  at  the  south  of  the 
river  Asopus,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter  and  the  Muses. 
Actaeon  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs  on  this 
mountain,  and  Hercules  killed  there  an  immense 
lion.  Virg.  Ain.  4,  v.  303. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  9. — Pans.  9,  c.  1,  &c. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  7. — Ptol.  3,  c.  15. 

Citnarista,  a promontory  of  Gaul. 

Citium,  now  Chitti,  a town  of  Cyprus,  where 
Cimon  died  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt.  Pint, 
in  Cun. — Thucyd.  1,  c.  112. 

Cius,  a town  of  Mysia.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  _ 

J.  Civilis,  a powerful  Batavian,  who  raised  a 
sedition  against  Galba,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  50. 

Cizycum,  a city  of  Asia  in  the  Propontis,  the 
same  as  Cyzicus.  Vid.  Cizycus. 

Cladeus,  a river  of  Elis,  passing  near  Olympia, 
and  honoured  next  to  the  Alpheus.  Pans.  5,  c.  7. 

Clanes,  a river  falling  into  the  Ister. 

Clanis,  a centaur  killed  by  Theseus.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  v.  379. 

Clanius,  or  Clanis,  a river  of  Campania. 

Virg.  G.  2,  v.  225. Of  Etruria,  now  Chiana. 

Sil.  8,  v.  454. — Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  79. 

Clarus,  or  Claros,  a town  of  Iona,  famous  for 
an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  built  by  Manto 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  fled  from  Thebes,  after  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Epigoni.  She  was  so 
afflicted  with  her  misfortunes,  that  a lake  was 
formed  with  her  tears,  where  she  first  founded  the 
oracle.  Apollo  was  from  thence  surnamed  Clarius. 


Strab.  14. — Pans.  7,  c.  3. — Mela,  1,  c.  7. — Ovid. 

Met.  1,  v.  516. An  island  of  the  AEgean,  between 

Tenedos  and  Scios.  Thucyd.  3,  c.  33. One  of 

the  companions  of  /Eneas.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  126. 

Clastidium,  now  Schiatezzo,  a town  of 

Liguria.  Strab.  5. — Liv.  32,  c.  29. A village 

of  Gaul.  Pint,  in  Marcel. 

Claudia,  a patrician  family  at  Rome,  descended 
from  Clausus,  a king  of  the  Sabines.  It  gave  birth 
to  many  illustrious  patriots  in  the  republic  ; and  it 
was  particularly  recorded  that  there  were  not  less 
than  28  of  that  family  who  were  invested  with  the 
consulship,  five  with  the  office  of  dictator,  and 
seven  with  that  of  censor,  besides  the  honour  of  six 
triumphs.  Sueton.  in  Tib.  1. 

Claudia,  a vestal  virgin  accused  of  incontin- 
ence. To  show  her  innocence,  she  offered  to 
remove  a ship  which  had  brought  the  image  of 
Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of  the  shallow 
places  of  the  river.  This  had  already  baffled  the 
efforts  of  a number  of  men  ; and  Claudia,  after 
addressing  her  prayers  to  the  goddess,  untied  her 
girdle,  and  with  it  easily  dragged  after  her  the  ship 
to  shore,  and  by  this  action  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted. Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — Propert.  4,  el.  12, 
v.  52. — Ital.  17,  v.  34. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  315,  ex 

Ponto.  1,  ep.  2,  v.  144. A step-daughter  of  M. 

Antony,  whom  Augustus  married.  He  dismissed 
her  undefiled,  immediately  after  the  contract  of 
marriage,  on  account  of  a sudden  quarrel  with  her 

mother  Fulvia.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  62. The  wife 

of  the  poet  Statius.  Stat.  3,  Sylv.  5. A 

daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  betrothed  to  Tib. 

Gracchus. The  wife  of  Metellus  Celer,  sister  to 

P.  Clodius  and  to  Appius  Claudius. An  incon- 
siderable town  of  Noricum.  Plin.  3,  c.  14. A 

Roman  road,  which  led  from  the  Milvian  bridge 
to  the  Flaminian  way.  Ovid.  1,  ex  Pont.  el.  8,  v. 

44. A tribe  which  received  its  name  from  Appius 

Claudius,  who  came  to  settle  at  Rome  with  a large 

body  of  attendants.  Liv.  2,  c.  16. — Halic.  5. 

Quinta,  a daughter  of  Appius  Caecus,  whose  statue 
in  the  vestibulum  of  Cybele’s  temple  was  unhurt 
when  that  edifice  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Val.  Max. 

1,  c.  8. — Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  64. Pulchra,  a cousin 

of  Agrippina,  accused  of  adultery  and  criminal 
designs  against  Tiberius.  She  was  condemned. 

Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  52. Antonia,  a daughter  of 

the  emperor  Claudius,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  whom 
Messalina  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Her  second 
husband,  Sylla  Faustus,  by  whom  she  had  a son, 
was  called  Nero,  and  she  shared  his  fate,  when  she 
refused  to  marry  his  murderer. 

Claudia  lex,  de  comitiis,  was  enacted  by  M. 
Cl.  Marcellus,  A.U.C.  702.  It  ordained,  that  at 
public  elections  of  magistrates,  no  notice  should  be 

taken  of  the  votes  of  such  as  were  absent. 

Another,  de  usurd,  which  forbade  people  to  lend 
money  to  minors  on  condition  of  payment  after  the 

decease  of  their  parents. Anotner,  de  negotux- 

tione,  by  Q.  Claudius  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  535- 
It  forbade  any  senator,  or  father  of  a senator,  to 
have  any  vessel  containing  above  300  amphora:,  for 
fear  of  their  engaging  themselves  in  commercial 
schemes.  The  same  law  also  forbade  the  same 
thing  to  the  scribes  and  the  attendants  of  the 
.iquestors,  as  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  people 
who  had  any  commercial  connections  could  not  be 
faithful  to  their  trust,  nor  promote  the  interest  of 

the  state. Another,  A.U.C.  576,. to  permit  the 

allies  to  return  to  their  respective  cities,  after  their 

names  were  enrolled.  Liv.  41,  c.  g. Another,  to 

taka  away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  from 
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:olonists,  which  Cxsar  had  carried  to  Novico- 
l Sue  ton.  in  Jul.  28. 

audiae  aquae,  the  first  water  brought  to 
,e  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  11  miles,  erected 
die  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  441. 
.op  2,  c.  4— Liv.  9,  c.  29. 
laudianus,  a celebrated  poet,  born  at  Alex- 
ia in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  Honorius  and 
idius,  who  seems  to  possess  all  the  majesty  of 
. ii,  without  being  a slave  to  the  corrupt  style 
:h  prevailed  in  his  age.  Scaliger  observes  that 
1 is  supplied  the  poverty  of  his  matter  by  the 
ty  of  his  language,  the  happiness  of  his  ex- 
Jons,  and  the  melody  of  his  numbers.  As  he 
the  favourite  of  Stilicho,  he  removed  from  the 
t when  his  patron  was  disgraced,  and  passed 
rest  of  his  life  in  retirement  and  learned  ease. 

: poems  of  Rufinus  and  Eutropius  seem  to  be 
best  of  his  compositions.  The  best  editions  of 
works  are  those  of  Burman,  4to,  2 vols.  Amst. 
>,  and  that  of  Gesner,  2 vols.  8vo,  Lips.  1758.  _ 
laudiopolis,  a town  of  Cappadocia.  Pi  in. 

■ 24- 

,‘laudius  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus  Nero),  son  of 
isus.  Livia’s  second  son,  succeeded  as  emperor 
Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  whose 
nory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate.  He  made 
self  popular  for  a while,  by  taking  particular 
: of  the  city,  and  by  adorning  and  beautifying 
vith  buildings.  He  passed  over  into  Britain, 
obtained  a triumph  for  victories  which  his 
erals  had  won,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
emed  by  favourites,  whose  licentiousness  and 
rice  plundered  the  state  and  distracted  the 
vinces.  He  married  four  wives,  one  of  whom, 
ed  Messaiina,  he  put  to  death  on  account  of  her 
. and  debauchery.  He  was  at  last  poisoned  by 
ther  called  Agrippina,  who  wished  to  raise  her 
Nero  to  the  throne.  The  poison  was  conveyed 
mushrooms  ; but  as  it  did  not  operate  fast 
ugh,  his  physician,  by  order  of  the  empress, 
ie  him  swallow  a poisoned  feather.  He  died  in 
63rd  year  of  his  age,  13  October,  A.D.  54, 
:r  a reign  of  13  years ; distinguished  neither  by 
nanity  nor  courage,  but  debased  by  weakness 
l irresolution.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nero. 
cit.  Ann.  it,  &c. — Dio.  60. — Juv.  6,  v.  619. — 

7.  in  Vita. The  second  emperor  of  that 

le  was  a Dalmatian,  who  succeeded  Gallienus. 
conquered  the  Goths,  Scythians,  and  Heruli, 
i killed  no  less  than  300,000  in  a battle  ; and 
:r  a reign  of  about  two  years,  died  of  the  plague 
Pannonia.  The  excellence  of  his  character, 
rked  with  bravery,  and  tempered  with  justice 
1 benevolence,  is  well  known  by  these  words  of 
senate,  addressed  to  him  : Claudi  Auguste,  tu 
•■ter,  tu  pater,  tu  anticus,  tu  bonus  senator,  tu 

■e  pnttceps. Nero,  a consul,  with  Liv  Sali- 

or,  who  defeated  and  killed  Asdrubal,  near  the 
■r  Metaurum,  as  he  was  passing  from  Spain  into 
ly,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Annibal. 
■>.  27, &C.— Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  37 .—Suet,  in 

The  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  questor 

Cxsar  in  the  wars  of  Alexandria. Polios,  an 

torian.  Plin  7,  ep.  51. Pontius,  a general 

the  Samnites,  who  conquered  the  Roman  at 
rex  Caudinx,  and  made  them  pass  under  the 

ce.  Liv.  9.  c.  if  &c. Petilius,  a dictator, 

U.C.  442. Appius,  an  orator  Cic.  in  Brut. 

i.  Appius. App.  Cxcus,  a Roman  censor, 

o built  an  aqueduct,  A. U.C.  441,  which  brought 
ter  to  Rome  from  Tusculum,  at  the  distance  of 
•en  or  eight  miles.  The  water  was  called  Appi *. 


and  it  was  the  first  that  was  brought  to  the  city 
from  the  country.  Before  his  age  the  Romans  were 
satisfied  with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  or  of  the 
fountains  and  wells  in  the  city.  Vid.  Appius. 
Liv.  9,  c.  29. — Ovid.  Past.  6,  v.  203. — Cic.  de  Sen. 

6. A pretor  of  Sicily. Publius,  a great  enemy 

to  Cicero.  Vid.  Clodius. Marcellus.  Vid. 

Marcellus. Pulcher,  a consul,  who,  when  con- 

sulting the  sacred  chickens,  ordered  them  to  be 
dipped  in  water  because  they  would  not  eat.  Liv. 
ep.  19.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  disgraced  on 

his  return  to  Rome. Tiberius  Nero,  was  elder 

brother  of  Drusus  and  son  of  Livia  Drusilla,  who 
married  Augustus,  after  his  divorce  of  Scribonia. 
He  married  Livia,  the  emperor’s  daughter  by 
Scribonia  and  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  the  name 
of  Tiberius.  Vid.  Tiberius.  Horat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  2. 

The  name  of  Claudius  is  common  to  many 

Roman  consuls,  and  other  officers  of  state  ; but 
nothing  is  recorded  of  them,  and  their  name  is  but 
barely  mentioned.  Liv. 

Clavienus,  an  obscure  poet  in  Juvenal’s  age. 
1,  v.  8. 

Clavlgrer,  a surname  of  Janus,  from  his  being 

represented  with  a key.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  228. 

Hercules  received  also  that  surname,  as  he  was 
armed  with  a club.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  284. 

Clausius,  or  Clusius,  a surname  of  Janus. 

Clausus,  or  Claudius,  a king  of  the  Sabines, 
who  assisted  Turnus  against  JEneas.  He  was  the 
progenitor  of  that  Ap.  Claudius,  who  migrated  to 
Rome,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Claudian 
family.  Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  707.  1.  10,  v.  345. 

ClazomSnse  and  ClazomSna,  now  Vourla, 
a city  of  Ionia,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean  sea, 
between  Smyrna  and  Chios.  It  was  founded 
A. U.C.  98,  by  the  Ionians,  and  gave  birth  to 
Anaxagoras  and  other  illustrious  men.  Mela,  1, 
c.  17. — Plin.  3,  c.  29. — Strab.  14. — Liv.  38,  c.  39. 

Cleadas,  a man  of  Plataea,  who  raised  tombs 
over  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  against 
Mardonius.  Herodot.  9,  c.  85. 

Oleander,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers,  who 
killed  Parmenio  by  the  king’s  command.  He  was 
punished  with  death,  for  offering  violence  to  a 
noble  virgin,  and  giving  her  as  a prostitute  to  his 

servants.  Curt.  7,  c.  2.  1.  io,  c.  1. The  first 

tyrant  of  Gela.  Aristot.  Polit.  5,  c.  12. A 

soothsayer  of  Arcadia.  Herodot.  6,  c.  83. A 

favourite  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  was  put 
to  death,  A.D  190,  after  abusing  public  justice, 
and  his  master’s  confidence. 

Cleandridas,  a Spartan  general,  &c. A 

man  punished  with  death  for  bribing  two  of  the 
Ephori 

Cleantlies,  a stoic  philosopher  of  Assos  in 
Troas,  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was  so  poor,  that 
to  maintain  himself  he  used  to  draw  out  water  for 
a gardener  in  the  night,  and  study  in  the  daytime. 
Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  the  stoics ; and,  out 
of  respect  for  his  virtues,  the  Roman  senate  raised 
a statue  to  him  in  Assos.  It  is  said  that  he  starved 
himself  in  his  90th  year,  B.C.  240.  Strain  13. — 
Cic.  de  Finib.  2,  c.  69.  1.  4,  c.  7. 

Clearchus,  a tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas, _ Plato’s 
pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  festivals^  of 
Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign 
power  during  12  years,  353  B.C.  Justin.  16,  c.  4. 

— Diod.  15. The  second  tyrant  of  Heraclea  of 

that  name,  died  B.C.  288. A Lacedxmonian 

"•nt  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He  was  recalled/ 
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h'lt  refused  to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus  the  younger, 
wbo  made  him  captain  of  13,000  Greek  soldiers. 
He  obtained  a victory  over  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so 
cniaged  at  the  defeat,  that  when  Clearchus  fell 
into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  he 

put  him  to  immediate  death.  Diod.  14. A 

disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  tactics, 
&c.  Xenoph. 

Clear  ides,  a son  of  Cleonymus  governor  of 
Amphipolis.  Thncyd.  4,  c.  132.  1.  5,  c.  10. 

Clemens  Eomanus,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St.  Paul. 
Several  spurious  compositions  are  ascribed  to  him, 
but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, written  to  quiet  the  disturbances  that  had 
arisen  there.  It  has  been  much  admired.  The  best 

edition  is  that  of  Wotton,  8vo,  Cantab.  1718. 

Another  of  Alexandria,  called  from  thence  Alex- 
andrinns,  who  flourished  206  A.D.  His  works  are 
various,  elegant,  and  full  of  erudition  ; the  best 
edition  of  which  is  Potter’s,  2 vols.  folio,  Oxon. 

1715. A senator  who  favoured  the  party  of  Niger 

against  Severus. 

dementia,  one  of  the  virtues  to  whom  the 
Romans  paid  adoration. 

Cleo,  a Sicilian  among  Alexander's  flatterers. 
Curt.  8,  c.  5. 

Cleobis  and  Biton,  two  youths,  sons  of 
Cydippe,  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When 
oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mother's 
chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put  themselves 
under  the  yoke,  and  drew  it  45  stadia  to  the  temple, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  con- 
gratulated the  mother  on  account  of  the  filial  affec- 
tion of  her  sons.  Cydippe  entreated  the  goddess  to 
reward  the  piety  of  her  sons  with  the  best  gift  that 
could  be  granted  to  a mortal.  They  went  to  rest, 
and  awoke  no  more  ; and  by  this  the  goddess 
showed,  that  death  is  the  only  true  happy  event 
that  can  happen  to  man.  The  Argives  raised 
statues  at  Delphi.  Cic.  Ticsc.  1,  c.  47. — Val.  Max. 
5,  c.  4. — Herodot.  1,  c.  31. — Pint,  de  Cons,  ad  A pot. 

Cleobula,  the  wife  of  Amyntor,  by  whom  she 

had  Phcenix. A daughter  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia, 

called  also  Cleopatra.  She  married  Phineus  son  of 
Agenor,  by  whom  she  had  Plexippus  and  Pandion. 
Phineus  repudiated  her  to  marry  a daughter  of 

Dardanus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. A woman,  mother 

of  a son  called  Euripides  by  Apollo. Another, 

who  bore  Cepheus  and  Amphidamus  to  Asgeus. 

The  mother  of  Pithus.  Hygin.  fab.  14,  97,  &c. 

Cleobulina,  a daughter  of  Cleobulus,  remark- 
able for  her  genius,  learning,  judgment,  and 
courage.  She  composed  enigmas,  some  of  which 
have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  runs  thus : 
“A  father  had  12  children,  and  these  12  children 
had  each  30  white  sons  and  30  black  daughters, 
who  are  immortal,  though  they  died  every  day.” 
In  this  there  is  no  need  of  an  CEdipus  to  discover 
that  there  are  12  months  in  the  year,  and  that  every 
month  consists  of  30  days,  and  of  the  same  number 
of  nights.  Laert. 

Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Lindos,  famous  for  the 
beautiful  shape  of  his  body.  He  wrote  some  few 
verses,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  B.C. 

564.  Diog.  in  V it  A. — Pint,  in  Syntp. An 

historian.  Plin.  5,  c.  31. One  of  the  Ephori. 

Thncyd. 

Cleoehares,  a man  sent  by  Alexander  to  de- 
mand Porus  to  surrender.  Curt.  8,  c.  13. 

Cleocbaria,  the  mother  of  Eurotas  by  Lelax. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 
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Cleodseus,  a son  of  Hyllus.  Herodot.  6,  c.  32 
I.  7,  c.  204.  1.  8,  c.  131.  He  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover Peloponnesus  after  his  father's  death,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

Cleodamus,  a Roman  general  under  Gal- 
lienus. 

Cleodemus,  a physician.  Pint,  de  Symp. 

Cleodora,  a nymph,  mother  of  Parnassus. 

Pans.  2,  c.  6. One  of  the  Danaides,  who  married 

Lyxus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Cleodoxa,  a daughter  of  Niobe  and  Amphion, 
changed  into  a stone  as  a punishment  for  her 
mother’s  pride.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Cleo  genes,  a son  of  Siienus,  &c.  Pans.  6,  c.  1. 

Cleolaus,  a son  of  Hercules,  by  Argele 
daughter  of  Thestius,  who,  upon  the  ill  success  of 
the  Heraclidse  in  Peloponnesus,  retired  to  Rhodes 
with  his  wife  and  children.  Apollod.  2. 

Cleomachus,  a boxer  of  Magnesia. 

Cleomantes,  a Lacedaemonian  soothsayer. 
Pint,  in  Alex. 

Cleombrotus,  son  of  Pausanias,  a king  of 
Sparta  after  his  brother  Agesipolis  I.  He  made 
war  against  the  Boeotians,  and  lest  he  should  be 
suspected  of  treacherous  communication  with 
Epaminondas,  he  gave  that  general  battle  at  Leuc- 
tra,  in  a very  disadvantageous  place.  He  was 
killed  in  the  engagement,  and  his  army  destroyed, 
B.C.  371.  _ Diod.  15. — Pans.  9,  c.  13. — Xenoph. 

A son-in-law  of  Leonidas  king  of  Sparta,  who 

for  a whiie  usurped  the  kingdom,  after  the  expul 
sion  of  his  father-in-law.  When  Leonidas  was 
recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  banished ; and  his  wife 
Chelonis,  who  had  accompanied  her  father,  now 
accompanied  her  husband  in  his  exile.  Pans.  3. 

c.  6. — Pint,  in  Ag.  &■=  Cleom. A youth  of  Am- 

bracia,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  after  reading 
Plato’s  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Cic. 
in  T use.  1,  c.  34.  — Ovid,  in  lb.  493. 

Cleomedes,  a famous  athlete  of  Astypalaea, 
above  Crete.  In  a combat  at  Olympia,  he  killed 
one  of  his  antagonists  by  a blow  with  his  fist.  On 
account  of  this  accidental  murder,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  victory,  and  he  became  delirious.  In  his 
return  to  Astypalaea,  he  entered  a school  and  pulled 
down  the  pillars  which  supported  the  roof,  and 
crushed  to  death  60  boys.  He  was  pursued  with 
stones,  and  he  fled  for  shelter  into  a tomb,  whose 
doors  he  so  strongly  secured,  that  his  pursuers  were 
obliged  to  break  them  for  access.  When  the  tomb 
was  opened,  Cleomedes  could  not  be  found  either 
dead  or  alive.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  was  consulted, 
and  gave  this  answer,  Ultimus  heroum  Cb  omedes 
Astypalceus.  Upon  this  they  offered  sacrifices  to 
him  as  a god.  Pans.  6,  c.  9 — Pint,  in  Rom. 

CleomSnes  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered  the 
Argives,  and  burnt  5000  of  them  by  setting  fire  to  a 
grove  where  they  had  fled,  and  freed  Athens  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae.  By  bribing  the 
oracle,  he  pronounced  Demaratus,  his  colleague  on 
the  throne,  illegitimate,  because  he  had  refused  to 
punish  the  people  of  ./Egina,  who  had  deserted  the 
Greeks.  He  killed  himself  in  a fit  of  madness, 
491  B.C.  Herodot.  5,  6,  & 7. — Pans.  8,  c.  3,  &c._ 

CleomSnes  II.,  succeeded  his  brother  Agesi- 
polis II.  He  reigned  61  years  in  the  greatest 
tranquillity,  and  was  father  to  Acrotatus  ana 
Cleonymus,  and  was  succeeded  by  Areus  I.  son  of 
Acrotatus.  Pans.  3,  c.  6. 

CleomSnes  III.,  succeeded  bis  father  Leoni- 
das. He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  resolved 
to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its 
full  force,  by  banishing  luxury  and  intemperance. 
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: killed  the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poison 

■ royal  colleague  Eurydamidas,  and  made  his 
n brother  Euclidas  king,  against  the  laws  of 
: state,  which  forbade  more  than  one  of  the 
rie  family  to  sit  on  the  throne.  He  made  war 
linst  the  Achaeans,  and  attempted  to  destroy 
:ir  league.  Aratus  (be  general  of  the  Achteans, 
10  supposed  himself  inferior  to  his  enemy,  called 
tigonus  to  his  assistance  ; and  Cleomenes,  when 

' had  fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia, 
C.  222,  retired  into.Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
ergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had  fled 
fore  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  great,  cor- 
iity;  but  his  successor,  weak  and  suspicious, 
unexpressed  his  jealousy  of  this  noble  stranger, 
J imprisoned  him.  Cleomenes  killed  himself,  and 
. body  was  flayed  and  exposed  on  a cross,  B.  C.  219. 
lyb.  6. — Plut.  in  Vita. — Justin.  28,  c.  4. 
UleomSnes,  a man  appointed  by  Alexander  to 
:eive  the  tributes  of  Egypt  and  Africa.  Curt.  4, 

8. A man  placed  as  arbitrator  between  the 

henians  and  the  people  of  Megara. An  his- 

i-in. A dithyrambic  poet  of  Rhegium. A 

alian  contemporary  with  Verres,  whose  licentious- 
ss  and  avarice  he  was  fond  of  gratifying.  Cic.  in 

rr.  4,  c.  12. A Lacedtemonian  general. 

Dleon,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a 
iner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  state, 
his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took  Thoron 
Thrace,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  in 
•eral  engagements,  he  was  killed  at  Amphipolis, 
a battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spartan  general, 

: B.C.  Thucyd.  3,  4,  &c. — Died.  12. A 

ieral  of  Messenia,  who  disputed  with  Aristode- 

s for  the  sovereignty. A statuary.  Pans.  1, 

5. A poet  who  wrote  a poem  on  the  Argonauts. 

-An  orator  of  Halicarnassus,  who  composed  an 
ition  for  Lysander,  in  which  he  intimated  the 
>priety  of  making  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  elective. 

Nep.  Plut.  in  Lys. A Magnesian,  who 

ote  some  commentaries,  in  which  he  speaks  of 

-tentous  events,  &c.  Pans.  10,  c.  4. A Sici- 

n,  one  of  Alexander’s  flatterers.  Curt.  8,  c.  5. 

—A  tyrant  of  Sicyon. A friend  of  Phocion. 

Uleonae  and  Cleona,  a village  of  Peloponne- 
■,  between  Corinth  and  Argos.  Hercules  killed 

■ lion  of  Nemaea  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  thence 
s called. Cleonatus.  It  was  made  a constellation. 
it.  4,  Silv.  4,  v.  28. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  417. — Sil. 

v.  32. — Pans.  2,  c.  15 .—Plin.  36,  c.  5. A town 

Phocis. 

Uleone,  a daughter  of  Asopus.  Diod.  4. 
Zlleonica,  a young  virgin  of  Byzantium,  whom 
usanias  king  of  Sparta  invited  to  his  bed.  She 
-S  introduced  into  his  room  when  he  was  asleep, 
d unluckily  overturned  a burning  lamp  which  was 
the  side  of  the  bed.  Pausanias  was  awakened 
the  sudden  noise,  and  thinking  it  to  be  some 
•assin,  he  seized  his  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica 
ove  he  knew  who  it  was.  Cleonica  often  appeared 
him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  a proper  expia- 
n to  her  manes.  Pans.  7,  c.  17.— Plut.  in.  Citn., 

Uleonlcus,  a freedman  of  Seneca,  &c.  Tacit, 
n.  15,  c.  45. 

Heonnis,  a Messenian  who  disputed  with 
istodemus  for  the  sovereign  power  of  his  country. 
ns.  4,  c.  xo. 

^leonjzTnus,  a son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  who 
led  Pyrrhus  to  his  assistance,  because  Areus  his 
rther’s  son  had  been  preferred  to  him  in  the  suc- 
sion  ; but  the  measure  was  unpopular,  and  even 
women  united  to  repel  the  foreign  prince.  Ilis 


wife  was  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and  committed 
adultery  with  Acrotatus.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh. — Pans. 

I,  c.  3. A general  who  assisted  the  Tarentines, 

and  was  conquered  by  ^Emilius  the  Roman  consul. 

Strab.  6. A person  so  cowardly  that  Cleonymo 

timidior  became  proverbial. 

Cleop&ter,  an  officer  of  Aratus. 

Cleopatra,  the  granddaughter  of  Attalus, 
betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after  he  had 
divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip  was  murdered  by 
Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seized  by  order  of 
Olympias,  and  put  to  death.  Diod.  16. — Justin.  9, 

c.  7. — Plut.  in  Pyrrh. A sister  of  Alexander  the 

Great,  who  married  Perdiccas,  and  was  killed  by 
Antigonus  as  she  attempted  to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.  Diod.  16  & 20. — Justin.  9,  c.  6.  1.  13,  c.  6. 

A harlot  of  Claudius  Caesar. A daughter  of 

Boreas.  Vid.  Cleobula. A daughter  of  Idas  and 

Marpessa,  daughter  of  Evenus  king  of  /Etolia. 
She  married  Meleager  son  of  king  CEneus.  Homer. 

II.  9,  v.  552. — Pans,  s,  c.  2. One  of  the  Danaides. 

A pollod.  2,  c.  x.- A daughter  of  Amyntas  of 

Ephesus.  Pans.  1,  c.  44. -A  wife  of  Tigranes 

king  of  Armenia,  sister  of  Mithridates.  Justin.  38, 

c.  3. A daughter  of  Tros  and  Callirhoe.  Apol- 

lod.  3,  c.  12. A daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 

who  married  Alexander  Bala,  and  afterwards 
Nicanor.  She  killed  Seleucus,  Nicanor’s  son, 
because  he  ascended  the  throne  without  her  consent. 
She  was  suspected  of  preparing  poison  for  Antiochus 
her  son,  and  compelled  to  drink  it  herself,  B.C.  120. 

• A wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who 

raised  her  son  Alexander,  a minor,  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother  Ptolemy 
Lathurus,  whose  interest  the  people  favoured.  As 
Alexander  was  odious,  Cleopatra,  suffered  Lathurus 
to  ascend  the  throne,  on  condition,  however,  that 
he  should  repudiate  his  sister  and  wife,  called 
Cleopatra,  and  marry  Seleuca  his  younger  sister. 
She  afterwards  raised  her  favourite  Alexander  to 
the  throne  ; but  her  cruelties  were  so  odious,  that 
he  fled  to  avoid  her  tyranny.  Cleopatra  laid  snares 
for  him  ; and  when  Alexander  heard  it,  he  put  her 

to  death.  Justin.  39,  c.  3 & 4. A queen  of 

Egypt,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  and 
wife  to  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  her  cunning.  She  admitted  Caesar  to 
her  arms,  to  influence  him  to  give  her  the  kingdom, 
in  preference  to  her  brother  who  had  expelled  her, 
and  had  a son  by  him  called  Caesarion.  As  she 
had  supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his  expedition  to 
Parthia,  summoned  her  to  appear  before  him.  She 
arrayed  herself  in  the  most  magnificent  apparel,  and 
appeared  before  her  judge  in  the  most  captivating 
attire.  Her  artifice  succeeded  ; Antony  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  publicly  married  her,  forget- 
ful of  his  connections  with  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus.  He  gave  her  the  greatest  part  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This 
behaviour  was  the  cause  of  a rupture  between 
Augustus  and  Antony;  and  these  two  celebrated 
Romans  met  at  Actium,  where  Cleopatra,  by  flying 
with  60  sail,  ruined  the  interest  of  Antony,  and  he 
was  defeated.  Cleopatra  had  retired  to  Egypt, 
where  soon  after  Antony  followed.  Antony  killed 
himself  upon  the  false  information  that  Cleopatra 
was  dead  ; and  as  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  he 
was  carried  to  the  queen,  who  drew  him  up  by  a 
cord  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  monument, 
where  she  had  retired  and  concealed  herself. 
Antony  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds;  and  Cleo- 
patra, after  she  had  received  pressing  invitations 
from  Augustus,  and  even  pretended  declarations  of 
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love;  destroyed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp  not  to 
fall  into  the  conqueror’s  hands.  She  had  previously 
attempted  to  stab  herself,  and  had  once  made  a 
resolution  to  starve  herself.  Cleopatra  was  a 
voluptuous  and  extravagant  woman,  and  in  one  of 
the  feasts  she  gave  to  Antony  at  Alexandria,  she 
melted  pearls  in  her  drink  to  render  her  entertain- 
ment more  sumptuous  and  expensive.  She  was 
fond  of  appearing  dressed  as  the  goddess  Isis  ; and 
she  advised  Antony  to  make  war  against  the 
richest  nations,  to  support  her  debaucheries.  Her 
beauty  has  been  greatly  commended,  and  her 
mental  perfections  so  highly  celebrated,  that  she 
has  been  described  as  capable  of  giving  audience  to 
the  ambassadors  of  seven  different  nations,  and  of 
speaking  their  various  languages  as  fluently  as  her 
own.  In  Antony’s  absence,  she  improved  the 
public  library  of  Alexandria,  with  the  addition  of 
that  of  Pergamus.  Two  treatises,  De  medicamene 
faciei  epistolce  erotica,  and  De  morbis  mulierum, 
have  been  falsely  attributed  to  her.  She  died  B.C. 
30  years,  after  a reign  of  24  years,  aged  39.  Egypt 
became  a Roman  province  at  her  death.  Flor.  4, 
c.  11. — Appian.  5,  Bell.  Civ. — Plut.  in  Pomp. 

Ant. — Horat.  1,  od.  37,  v.  21,  &c. — Strab.  17. 

A daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  married 
Philometor,  and  afterwards  Physcon  of  Cyrene. 

Cleopatris,  or  Arsinoe,  a fortified  town  of 
Egypt  on  the  Arabian  gulf. 

Cleoph8.nes,  an  orator. 

Cleophanthus,  a son  of  Themistocles,  famous 
for  his  skill  in  riding. 

cieophes,  a queen  of  India,  who  submitted  to 
Alexander,  by  whom,  as  some  suppose,  she  had  a 
son.  Curt.  8,  c.  10. 

Cleoph51us,  a Samian,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  Hercules. 

Cle5phon,  a tragic  poet  of  Athens. 

Cleophylus,  a man  whose  posterity  saved  the 
poems  of  Homer.  Plut. 

Cleopompus,  an  Athenian,  who  took  Thro- 
nium,  and  conquered  the  Locrians,  &c.  Thucyd. 

2,  c.  26  & 58. A man  who  married  the  nymph 

Cleodora,  by  whom  he  had  Parnassus.  As  Cleodora 
was  beloved  by  Neptune,  some  have  supposed  that 
she  had  two  husbands.  Pans.  10,  c.  6. 

Cleoptol§mus,  a man  of  Chalcis,  whose 
daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  Antiochus.  Liv. 
36,  c.  11. 

CleSpuS,  a son  of  Codrus.  Pans.  7,  c.  3. 

Cleora,  the  wife  of  Agesilaus.  Plut.  in  Ages. 

Cleostr&tus,  a youth  devoted  to  be  sacrificed 
to  a serpent  among  the  Thespians,  &c.  Pans.  9, 

c.  26. An  ancient  philosopher  and  astronomer  of 

Tenedos,  about  536  years  before  Christ.  He  first 
found  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  and  reformed 
the  Greek  calendar 

Cleoxenus,  wrote  a history  of  Persia. 

Clepsydra,  a fountain  of  Messenia.  Pans.  4, 
c.  31. 

Cleri,  a people  of  Attica. 

Clesides,  a Greek  painter,  about _ 276  years 
before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  injuries  he  had 
received  from  queen  Stratonice,  by  representing 
her  in  the  arms  of  a fisherman.  However  indecent 
the  painter  might  represent  the  queen,  she  was 
drawn  with  such  personal  beauty,  that  she  preserved 
the  piece,  and  liberally  rewarded  the  artist. 

Cleta  and  Phaenna,  two  of  the  Graces,  ac- 
cording to  some.  Pans.  3,  c.  18. 

Clidemus,  a Greek  who  wrote  the  history  of 
Attica.  Vossius,  H . Gr.  3. 

Climax,  a pass  of  mount  Taurus,  formed  by 


the  projection  of  a brow  into  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Strab.  14. 

ClimSnus,  a son  of  Areas  descended  from 
Hercules. 

Clinias,  a Pythagorean  philosopher  and 
musician,  520  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plut. 

in  Symp. — AElian.  V.  H . 14,  c.  23. A son  of 

Alcibiades,  the  bravest  man  in  the  Grecian  fleet 

that  fought  against  Xerxes.  Herodot.  8,  c.  17. 

The  father  of  Alcibiades,  killed  at  the  battle  of 

Coronea.  Plut.  in  Ale. The  father  of  Aratus, 

killed  by  Abantidas,  B.C.  263.  Plut  in  Arat. 

A friend  of  Solon.  Id.  in  Sol. 

Clinippld.es,  an  Athenian  general  in  Lesbos. 
Diod.  12. 

ClirLUS  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebus.  He  was  killed, 
with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostratus  and  the 
Argives,  as  he  passed  the  Nile.  Diod.  16. 

Clio,  the  first  of  the  muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  history.  She 
is  represented  crowned  with  laurels,  holding  in  one 
hand  a trumpet,  and  a book  in  the  other.  Some- 
times she  holds  a plectrum  or  quill  with  a lute.  Her 
name  signifies  honour  and  reputation  (icXeot, 
gloria) ; and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record 
the  actions  of  brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She 
had  Hyacintha  by  Pierus  son  of  Magnus.  She  was 
also  mother  of  Hymenaeus  and  Ialemus,  according 
to  others.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  75 .—Apollod.  1,  c.  3. 

— Strab.  14.' One  of  Cyrene’s  nymphs.  Virg. 

G.  4,  v.  341. 

Clisithera,  a daughter  of  Idomeneus,  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  Leucus,  by  whom  she  was 
murdered. 

Clisthenes,  the  last  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  Aristot. 

An  Athenian  of  the  family  of  Alcmaeon.  It  is 

said  that  he  first  established  ostracism,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  who  was  banished  by  that  institution. 
He  banished  Isagoras,  and  was  himself  soon  after 
restored.  Plut.  in  Arist. — Herodot.  5,  c.  66,  &c. 
A person  censured  as  effeminate  and  inconti- 
nent. Aristot. An  orator.  Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  7. 

Clitse,  a people  of  Cilicia.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  55. 
A place  near  mount  Athos.  Liv.  44,  c.  11. 

Clitarchus,  a man  who  made  himself  absolute 
at  Eretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 

was  ejected  by  Phocion. An  historian,  who 

accompanied  Alexander  the  Great,  of  whose  life  he 
wrote  the  history.  Curt.  9,  c.  5. 

Clite,  the  wife  of  Cyzicus,  who  hung  herself 
when  she  saw  her  husband  dead.  Apollon.  1. 
— Oipheus. 

Cliternia,  a town  of  Italy.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Clitodemus,  an  ancient  writer.  Pans.  10, 

ClitomS.ch.us,  a Carthaginian  philosopher  of 
the  third  academy,  Who  was  pupil  and  successor  to 
Carneades  at  Athens,  B.C.  128.  Diog.  in 

An  athlete  of  a modest  countenance  and 

behaviour. — Aslian.  V.H.  3,0.  30.  . , 

Clitonymus,  wrote  a treatise  on  Sybans  and 
Italy. 

Clitophon,  a man  of  Rhodes,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  India,  & c.  , 

Clitor,  a son  of  Lycaon. A son  of  Azan,  who 

founded  a city  in  Arcadia,  called  after  his  name. 
Pans.  8,  c.  4.- Apollod.  3,  c.  8.  Ceres,  -Escula- 
pius,  Ilythia,  the  Dioscuri,  and  other  deities,  nau 
temples  in  that  city.  There  is  also  in  this  to\*  n * 
fountain  called  Chtorium,  whose  waters  gave  a dis- 
like for  wine.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  322.  I tin. 
c.  2. A river  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  12. 
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Clitoria,  the  wife  of  Cimon  the  Athenian. 
Clitumnus,  a river  of  Campania,  whose  waters, 
/hen  drunk,  made  oxen  white,  Propert.  2,  el.  10, 
25 .— Virg.  G.  2,  v.  146.— Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

Clitus,  a familiar  friend  and  foster-brother  of 
Alexander.  Though  he  had  saved  the  king  s life  in 
k bloody  battle,  yet  Alexander  killed  him  with  a 
avelin,  in  a fit  of  anger,  because,  at  a feast,  he  pre- 
erred the  actions  of  Philip  to  those  of  his  son. 
Alexander  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his 
riend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the  hour  of  his 
Irunkenness  and  dissipation.  Justin.  12,  c.  6.— 

£>/«/.  in  Alex.— Curt.  4,  &c. A commander  of 

Polyperchon's  ships,  defeated  by  Antigonus.  Diod. 

t8. An  officer  sent  by  Antipater,  with  240  ships, 

igainst  the  Athenians,  whom  he  conquered  near  the 

Echinades.  Diod.  *8. A Trojan  prince  killed  by 

Peucer. A disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a book 

on  Miletus. 

Cloaclna,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  Cloacae.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  Venus, 
whose  statue  was  found  in  the  Cloaca,  whence  the 
name.  The  Cloacae  were  large  receptacles  for  the 
filth  and  dung  of  the  whole  city,  begun  by  Tarquin 
the  elder,  and  finished  by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  They 
were  built  all  under  the  city ; so  that,  according  to 
an  expression  of  Pliny,  Rome  seemed  to  be  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth.  The  building 
was  so  strong,  and  the  stones  so  large,  that  though 
they  were  continually  washed  by  impetuous  torrents, 
they  remained  unhurt  during  above  700  years. 
There  were  public  officers  chosen  to  take  care  of  the 
Cloacae,  called  Curatores  Cloacannn  urbis.  Liv. 
3,  c.  48. — Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Cloanthus,  one  of  the  companions  of  /Eneas, 
from  whom  the  family  of  the  Cluentii  at  Rome  were 
descended.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  122. 

Clodia,  the  wife  of  Lucullus,  repudiated  for  her 

lasciviousness.  Pint,  in  Lucul. An  opulent 

matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D.  Brutus.  Cic.  ad 

Attic. A vestal  virgin.  Vid.  Claudia. 

Another  of  the  same  family  who  successfully  re- 
pressed the  rudeness  of  a tribune  that  attempted  to 
stop  the  procession  of  her  father  in  his  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Rome.  Cic.  pro  M.  Cal. 

A woman  who  married  Q.  Metellus,  and  after- 
wards disgraced  herself  by  her  amours  with  Ccelius, 
and  her  incest  with  her  brother  Publius,  for  which 
he  is  severely  and  eloquently  arraigned  by  Cicero. 
Ibid. 

Clodia  lex,  de  Cypro,  was  enacted  by  the  tri- 
bune Clodius,.  A.U.C.  695,  to  reduce  Cyprus  into  a 
Roman  province,  and  expose  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt  to  sale  in  his  regal  ornaments.  It  em- 
powered Cato  to  go  with  the  pretorian  power  and 
see  the  auction  of  the  king’s  goods,  and  commis- 
sioned him  to  return  the  money  to  Rome. 

Another,  de  Magistratibus,  A.U.C.  695,  by  Clodius 
the  tribune.  It  forbade  the  censors  to  put  a stigma 
or  mark  of  infamy  upon  any  person  who  had  not 
been  actually  accused  and  condemned  by  both  the 

censors. Another,  de  Religione,  by  the  same, 

A.U.C.  696,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele,  a 
native  of  PesSinus,  of  his  office,  and  confer  the 

priesthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a Gallogrecian. 

Another,  de  Provinciis,  A.U.C.  696,  which  nomi- 
nated the  provinces  of  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Persia, 
to  the  consul  Gabinius;  and  Achaia,  Thessaly, 
Macedon,  and  Greece,  to  his  colleague  Piso,  with 
proconsular  power.  It  empowered  them  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  march  from  the  public  treasury. 
— ■ — Another,  A.U.C.  695,  which  required  the  same 
distribution  of  corn  among  the  people  gratis , as 


had  bean  given  them  before  at  six  asses  and  a triens 

the  bushel. Another,  A.U.C.  695.  by  the  same, 

de  Judiciis.  It  called  to  an  account  such  as  had 
executed  a Roman  citizen  without  a judgment  of 

the  people,  and  all  the  formalities  of  a trial. 

Another,  by  the  same,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens,  while  any  affair  was 

before  the  people. Another,  to  make  the  power 

of  the  tribunes  free,  in  making  and  proposing  laws. 

Another,  to  re-establish  the  companies  of  artists, 

which  had  been  instituted  by  Numa,  but  since  his 
time  abolished. 

Clodii  forum,  a town  of  Italy.  Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

Pb.  Clodius,  a Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  for  his  licentious- 
ness, avarice,  and  ambition.  He  committed  incest 
with  his  three  sisters,  and  introduced  himself,  in 
women’s  clothes  into  the  house  of  J.  Caesar,  whilst 
Pompeia,  Caesar’s  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no 
man  was  permitted  to  appear.  He  was  accused  for 
this  violation  of  human  and  divine  laws  ; but  he 
corrupted  his  judges,  and  by  that  means  screened 
himself  from  justice.  He  descended  from  a patri- 
cian into  a plebeian  family  to  become  a tribune. 
He  was  such  an  enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made 
him  go  with  pretorian  power  in  an  expedition 
against  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  that,  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  campaign,  he  might  ruin  his 
reputation,  and  destroy  his  interest  at  Rome 
during  his  absence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  un- 
common success,  frustrated  the  views  of  Clodius. 
He  was  also  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero  ; and 
by  his  influence  he  banished  him  from  Rome, 
partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punished  with  death, 
and  without  trial,  the  adherents  ot  Catiline.  He 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Cicero’s  house,  which 
he  burnt,  and  set  all  his  goods  to  sale  ; which,  how- 
ever, to  his  great  mortification,  no  one  offered  tc 
buy.  In  spite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was  recalled,  and 
all  his  goods  restored  to  him.  Clodius  was  some 
time  after  murdered  by  Milo,  whose  defence  Cicero 
took  upon  himself.  Pint,  in  Cic. — Appian.  de 

Cic.  2. — Cic.  pro  Milo.  pro  domo. — Dio. A 

certain  author,  quoted  by  Pint. Licinius,  wrote 

a history  of  Rome.  Liv.  29,  c.  22. Quirinalis, 

a rhetorician  in  Nero's  age.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  7. 

Sextus,  a rhetorician  of  Sicily,  intimate  with 

M.  Antony,  whose  preceptor  he  was.  Suet,  de 
Clar.  Orat. — Cic.  in  Philip. . 

Cloelia,  a Roman  virgin,  given,  with  other 
maidens,  as  hostages  to  Porsonna  king  of  Etruria. 
She  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and  swam  across 
the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  unprecedented  virtue  was 
rewarded  by  her  countrymen  with  an  equestrian 
statue  in  the  Via  Sacra.  Liv.  2,  c.  13. — Virg. 
TEn.  8,  v.  651. — Dionys.  Hal.  5. — Juv.  8,  v.  265. 

A patrician  family  descended  from  Cloelius, 

one  of  the  companions  of  /Eneas.  Dionys. 

Cloeliae  fossae,  a place  near  Rome.  Pint, 
in  Coriol. 

Cloelius  Gracchus,  a general  of  the  Volsci 
and  Sabines  against  Rome,  conquered  by  Q.  Cin- 
cinnatus  the  dictator. Tullus,  a Roman  ambas- 

sador, put  to  death  by  Tolumnius  king  of  the 
Veientes. 

Clonas,  a musician.  Pint,  de  Music. 

Clonia,  the  mother  of  Nycteus.  Apollod.  3, 
c.  10. 

Clonius,  a Bceotian,  who  went  with  50  ships  to 

the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2.- A Trojan  killed 

by  Messapus  in  Italy.  Virg.  AEn.  10,  v.  749. 
Another,  killed  by  Turnus.  Id.  9,  v.  574. 
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Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Faroe, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  or,  according  to 
Hesiod,  of  Night,  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
moment  that  we  are  born.  She  held  the  distaff 
in  her  hand,  and  spun  the  thread  of  life,  whence 
her  name  ( icAudeiv , to  spin).  She  was  represented 
wearing  a crown  with  seven  stars,  and  covered 
with  a variegated  robe.  Vid.  Parcse.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  218. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3. 

Cluaclna,  a name  of  Venus,  whose  statue  was 
erected  in  that  place  where  peace  was  made  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Sabines,  after  the  rape  of 
the  virgins.  Vid.  Cloacina. 

Cluentius,  a Roman  citizen,  accused  by  his 
mother  of  having  murdered  his  father,  54  years 
B.C.  He  was  ahly  defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  ora- 
tion still  extant.  The  family  of  the  Cluentii  was 
descended  from  Cloanthus,  one  of  the  companions 
of  /Eneas.  Virg.  VEn.  5,  v.  122. — Cic.  pro  Cluent. 

Cluilia  fossa,  a place  five  miles  distant  from 
Rome.  Liv.  1,  c.  23.  1.  2,  c.  39. 

ciupea  and  Clypea,  now  Aklibia , a town  of 
Africa  Propria,  22  miles  east  of  Carthage,  which 
receives  its  name  from  its  exact  resemblance  to  a 
shield,  clypeus.  Lucan.  4,  v.  586. — Strab. 

Liv.  27,  c.  29. — Cccs.  Civ.  2,  c.  23. 

Ciusia,  a daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torquatus  the  Roman  general  became 
enamoured.  He  asked  her  of  her  father,  who 
slighted  his  addresses ; upon  which  he  besieged 
and  destroyed  his  town.  Ciusia  threw  herself 
down  from  a high  tower,  and  came  to  the  ground 
unhurt.  Pint,  in  Parall. 

Clusini  fontes,  baths  in  Etruria.  Horat.  1, 
*5,  v-  9- 

Clusium,  now  Chiusi , a town  of  Etruria,  taken 
by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus.  Porsena  was  buried 
there.  At  the  north  of  Clusium  there  was  a lake 
called  Clusina  lacus,  which  extended  northward  as 
far  as  Arretium,  and  had  a communication  with 
the  Arnus,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Pisa.  Diod. 
14. — Virg.  VEn.  xo,  v.  167  & 655. 

Clusius,  a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Polyb.  2. 

The  surname  of  Janus,  when  his  temple  was 

shut.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  130. 

Cluvia,  a noted  debauchee,  &c.  Juv.  2,  v.  49. 

Cluvius  Rufus,  a questor,  A.U.C.  693.  Cic. 

ad  Fam.  13,  ep.  56. A man  of  Puteoli  appointed 

by  Caesar  to  divide  the  lands  of  Gaul,  &c.  Cic. 
Div.  13,  c.  7. 

Clymene,  a daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys, 
who  married  Japetus,  by  whom  she  had  Atlas, 
Prometheus,  Mencetius,  and  Epimetheus.  Hesiod. 
Theog. One  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of  Mnemo- 
syne by  Jupiter.  Hygin. The  mother  of  Thesi- 

menus  by  Parthenopaeus.  Id.  fab.  71. A 

daughter  of  Mymas,  mother  of  Atalanta  by  Jasus. 

Apollod.  3. A daughter  of  Crateus,  who  married 

Nauplius.  Id.  2. The  mother  of  Phaeton  by 

Apollo.  Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  756. A Trojan  woman. 

Pans.  10,  c.  26. The  mother  of  Homer.  Id.  10, 

c.  24. A female  servant  of  Helen,  who  accom- 

panied her  mistress  to  Troy,  when  she  eloped  with 
Paris.  Ovid.  Heroid.  17,  v.  267. — Homer.  II.  3, 
4. 

ymeneldes,  a patronymic  given  to  Phae- 
ton’s sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Clymene. 

ClymSnus,  a king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbon  and  father  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon, 
and  Axius.  He  received  a wound  from  a stone 
thrown  by  a Theban,  of  which  he  died.  His  son 
Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  made  war  against 
tlie  Thebans,  to  revenge  his  death.  Pans.  9,  c.  37. 


One  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  who  built 

a temple  to  Minerva  of  Cydonia.  Id.  6,  c.  21. 

A son  of  Phoroneus.  Id.  2,  c.  35. A king  of 

Elis.  Id. A son  of  Gsneus  king  of  Calydon. 

Clysonymus,  a son  of  Amphidamas,  killed 
by  Patroclus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  13. 

Clytemuestra,  a daughter  of  Tyndarus  king 
of  Sparta  by  Leda.  She  was  born,  together  with 
her  brother  Castor,  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  her 
mother  brought  forth  after  her  amour  with  Jupiter, 
under  the  form  of  a swan.  Clytemnestra  married 
Agamemnon  king  of  Argos.  She  had  before  mar- 
ried Tantalus  son  of  Thyestes,  according  to  some 
authors.  When  Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  he  left  his  cousin  /Egysthus  to  take  care  of 
his  wife,  of  his  family,  and  all  his  domestic  affairs. 
Besides  this,  a certain  favourite  musician  was  ap- 
pointed by  Agamemnon  to  watch  over  the  conduct 
of  the  guardian  as  well  as  that  of  Clytemnestra. 

In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  /Egysthus  made  his 
court  to  Clytemnestra,  and  publicly  lived  with  her. 
Her  infidelity  reached  the  ears  of  Agamemnon 
before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  he  resolved  to  take 
full  revenge  upon  the  adulterers  at  his  return.  He 
was  prevented  from  putting  his  scheme  into  exe- 
cution ; Clytemnestra,  with  her  adulterer,  murdered 
him  at  his  arrival,  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a 
feast  prepared  to  celebrate  his  happy  return.  Cas- 
sandra, whom  Agamemnon  had  brought  from  Troy, 
shared  his  fate  ; and  Orestes  would  also  have  be«n  \ 
deprived  of  his  life,  like  his  father,  had  not  his 
sister  Electra  removed  him  from  the  reach  of  Cly- 
temnestra. After  this  murder,  Clytemnestra  pub- 
licly married  ./Egysthus,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  returned  to  Mycense,  resolved  to  avenge  his 
father’s  murder.  He  concealed  himself  in  the 
house  of  hi6  sister  Electra,  who  had  been  married 
by  the  adulterers  to  a person  of  mean  extraction 
and  indigent  circumstances.  His  death  was  pub- 
licly announced  ; ..nd  when  ASgysthus  and  Clytem- 
nestra repaired  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  return 
thanks  to  the  god  for  the  death  of  the  surviv- 
ing son  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  who  with  his 
faithful  friend  Pylades  had  concealed  himself  in 
the  temple,  rushed  upon  the  adulterers  and  killed 
them  with  his  own  hand.  They'  were  buried 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  their  remains  were 
deemed  unworthy  to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Agamemnon.  Vid.  /Egysthus,  Agamemnon,  Ores- 
tes, Electra.  Diod.  4. — Homer.  Od.  11. — Apollod. 

3,  c.  10. — Pans.  2,  c.  18  & 22. — Euripid.  Iphig.  in 
Aid. — Hygin.  J ab.  117  & 140. — Propert.  3,  cl.  19. — 
Virg.  VEn.  4,  v.  471. — Philostr.  Icon.  2,  c.  9. 

Clytia,  or  Clytie,  a daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  deserted  by 
her  lover,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  Leucothoe ; 
and  this  so  irritated  her,  that  she  discovered  the 
whole  intrigue  to  her  rival’s  father.  Apollo  de- 
spised her  the  more  for  this,  and  she  pined  away, 
and  was  changed  into  a flower,  commonly'  called  a 
sunflower,  which  still  turns  its  head  towards  the 
sun  in  his  course,  as  in  pledge  of  her  love.  Ovid. 

Met.  \,fab.  3,  & c. A daughter  of  Amphidamus, 

mother  of  Pelops  by  Tantalus. A concubine  of 

Amyntor  son  of  Phrastor,  whose  calumny  caused 
Amyntor  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  falsely'  accused 
son  Phoenix. A daughter  of  Pandarus. 

Clytius,  a son  of  Laomedon  by  Strymo.  H out. 

II.  10. A youth  in  the  army'  of  Turnus,  beloved 

by  Cydon.  Virg.  VEn.  10,  v.  325.; A giant, 

killed  by  Vulcan,  in  the  war  waged  against  the  gods. 
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pollod.  i,  c.  6. The  father  of  Pireus,  who  faith- 

:lly  attended  Teleraachus.  Homer.  Od.  i£,  v.  251. 
— A son  of  /Eolus,  who  followed  /Eneas  in  Italy, 
here  he  was  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  VEn.  9,  v. 

4. A son  of  Alcmteon  the  son  of  Amphiaraus. 

aus.  6,  c.  17. 

Clytus,  a Greek  in  the  Trojan  war,  killed  by 
ector.  Homer.  II.  n,  v.  302. 

Cnacadium,  a mountain  of  Laconia.  Paus. 
c.  24. 

CnacSlis,  a mountain  of  Arcadia,  where  festi- 
Js  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana.  Id.  8,  c. 

Cnagria,  a surname  of  Diana. 

Cnemus,  a Macedonian  general,  unsuccessful 
an  expedition  against  the  Acamanians.  Diod. 
■ — Tkucyd.  2,  c.  66,  & c. 

Cneus,  or  Cneeus,  a prtenomen  common  to 
any  Romans. 

Cnidinium,  a name  given  to  a monument  near 
phesus. 

Cnidus  and  Gnidus,  a town  and  promontory 
Doris  in  Caria.  Venus  was  the  chief  deity  of 
e place,  and  had  there  a famous  statue  made  by 
-axiteles.  Herat.  1,  od.  30.—  Plin.  36,  c.  15. 
Cnopus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  who 
:nt  to  settle  a colony,  &c.  Polyan.  8. 

Cnossia,  a mistress  of  Menelaus.  Apollod , 
c.  11. 

Cnossus,  or  Gnossus,  a town  of  Crete,  about 
stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  built  by  Minos,  and 
d a famous  labyrinth.  Paus.  1,  c.  27. 

Co,  Coos,  and  Cos,  now  Zia,  one  of  the 
clades,  situate  near  the  coasts  of  Asia,  about  15 
les  from  the  town  of  Halicarnassus.  Its  town  is 
led  Cos,  and  anciently  bore  the  name  of  Asty- 
;tea.  It  gave  birth  to  Hippocrates,  Apelles,  and 
nomdes,  and  was  famous  for  its  fertility,  for  the 
ne  and  silkworms  which  it  produced,  and  for  the 
inufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  of  a beautiful  and 
.icate  texture.  The  women  of  the  island  always 
:ssed  in  white  ; and  their  garments  were  so  clear 
d thin,  that  their  bodies  could  be  seen  through 
.ording  to  Ovid.  Met.  •],/ab.  9.  The  women  of 
s were  changed  into  cows  by  Venus  or  Juno  ; 
om  t hey  reproached  for  suffering  Hercules  to  lead’ 
ryon’s  flocks  through  their  territories.  Tibull. 

,4>  v-  29-  Horat.  1,  sat.  2,  v.  101. — Strab.  14. 
hn.  11,  C.  23. — Propert.  1,  el.  2,  v.  2.  1.  2,  el.  1, 

1.  4,  el.  2,  v.  23. — Ovid.  A.  A.  2,  v.  298. 
jOatnani,  a people  of  Asia.  Mela,  1,  c,  2. 
^oastrae,  and  Coactree,  a people  of  Asia  near 
^1  tiiiis  Mseotis.  Luccm . v.  246. 

-Obares,  a celebrated  magician  of  Media,  in 
^age  of  Alexander.  Curt.  7,  c.  4. 

a kll?g  °f  Sjcily>  who  hospitably  re- 
ved  Daedalus,  when  he  fled  before  Minos.  When 
nos  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters  of  Cocalus 
treyed  him.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  261.— Diod.  4 

™eiUS.  NeiTau  a friend  of  Horace  and 
canas,  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Nerva 
was  one  of  those  who  settled  the  disputes  be- 
ren  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  afterwards  ac- 
apan.ed  I iberius  in  his  retreat  in  Campania,  and 
'wed  himself  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  58  16 

Horat.  1,  sat.  5 v.  27. An  architect' of 

me  one  of  whose  buildings  is  still  in  being,  the 

sent  cathedral  of  Naples. A nephew  of  Otho. 

^ man  to  whom  Nero  granted  a triumph 
:r  the  discovery  of  the  Pisonian  conspiracy! 
cit.  Ann.  15,  c.  72.  1 

^occygina,  a mountain  of  Peloponnesus 
a,  c.  36. 


Cocintum,  a promontory  of  the  Brutii,  now 
Cape  Stilo. 

Codes  Pub.  Horat.,  a celebrated  Roman, 
who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Porsenna 
at  the  head  of  a bridge,  while  his  companions  behind 
him  were  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the 
other  shore.  When  the  bridge  was  destroyed, 
Codes,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the 
darts  of  the  enemy,  leaped  into  the  Tiber,  and  swam 
across  with  his  arms.  A brazen  statue  was  raised 
to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  by  the  consul  Pub- 
licola,  for  his  eminent  services.  He  had  the  use 
only  of  one  eye , as  Codes  signifies.  Liv.  2,  c.  10. 
— Pal.  Max.  3,  c.  2. — V irg.  VEn.  8,  v.  650. 

Coctise  and  Cottiee.  certain  parts  of  the  Alps, 
called  after  Coctius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls, 
who  was  in  alliance  with  Augustus.  Tacit.  Hist. 

. Cocytus,  a river  of  Epirus.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  KUKvetv,  to  weep  and  to  lament.  Its 
etymology,  the  unwholesomeness  of  its  water,  and 
above  all,  its  vicinity  to  the  Acheron,  have  made 
the  poets  call  it  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  hence 
Cocytia  virgo,  applied  to  Alecto,  one  of  the  furies. 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  38.  1.  4,  v.  479.  Ain.  6,  v.  297,  323. 
'•  7.  v.  479. — Paus.  x,  c.  17. A river  of  Cam- 

pania, flowing  into  the  Lucrine  lake. 

Codanus  sinus,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
the  Baltic.  Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Codom&nus,  a surname  of  Darius  III.  king 
of  Persia. 

CodrldSB,  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  who  wCnt 
from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colonies.  Pltus. 
7,  c.  2. 

CodropSlis,  a town  of  Illyricum. 

Codrus,  the  seventeenth  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
son  01  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclidae  made  war 
against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared  that  the  victory 
would  be  granted  to  that  nation  whose  king  was 
killed  in  battle.  The  Heraclidaj  upon  this  gave 
strict  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Codrus ; but  the 
patriotic  king  disguised  himself,  and  attacked  one 
of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  killed.  The 
Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  and  Codrus  was 
deservedly  called  the  father  of  his  country.  He 
years,  and  was  killed  1070  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  To  pay  greater  honour  to  his 
memoiy,  the  Athenians  made  a resolution  that  no 
man  after  Codrus  should  reign  in  Athens  under  the 
name  of  king,  and  therefore  the  government  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  perpetual  archons.  Paterc.  1, 
c‘  2 .—Justin.  2,  c.  6 & 7. — Paus.  1,  c.  19.  1.  7,  c. 

~ Zal.  _ Max.  5,  c.  6. A man  who,  with  his 

brothers,  killed  Hegesias  tyrant  of  Ephesus,  &c. 

I olyeen.  6.  c.  49, A Latin  poet  contemporary 

with  Virgil.  Virg,  Eel.  7. Another  in  the  reign 

of  Domitian,  whose  poverty  became  a proverb.  Juv 
3.  v.  203. 

Ccecilus,  a centurion.  Cees.  Civ.  Bell. 

Coela,  a place  in  the  bay  of  Euboea.  Liv . ti 

c-  47- A part  of  Attica.  Strab.  10. 

Ccelaletffi,  a people  of  Thrace. 

Coelesyria  and  Coelosyria,  a country  of 
oyria,  between  mount  Libanus  and  Antilibanus, 
where  the  Orontes.  takes  its  rise.  Its  capital  was 
Damascus.  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  gave  his  name 
to  that  part  of  Syria  which  he  obtained  as  his  share 
when  he  divided  his  father’s  dominions  with  Grypus, 
B.C.  1 12.  Diottys.  Pericg. 

Coelia,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Pint,  in  Syll.  The 
Loelian  family,  which  was  plebeian,  but  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  was  descended  from  Vibenna 
Lceies,  an  Etrurian,  who  came  to  settle  at  Rome  in 
the  age  of  Romulus. 
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Coelitis,  a Roman,  defended  by  Cicero. Two 

brothers  of  Tarracina  accused  of  having  murdered 
their  father  in  his  bed.  They  were  acquitted  when 
it  was  proved  that  they  were  both  asleep  at  the  time 
of  the  murder.  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  1. — Pint,  in  Cic. 

A general  of  Carbo. An  orator.  Id.  in  Pomp. 

A lieutenant  of  Antony’s. Cursor,  a Roman 

knight,  in  the  age  of  Ticerius.— - — A man  who, 
after  spending  his  all  in  dissipation  and  luxury, 
became  a public  robber  with  his  friend  Birrhus. 

Horat.  1,  sat.  4,  v.  69. A Roman  historian,  who 

flourished  B.C.  121. A hill  of  Rome.  Vid. 

Cselius.  _ 

Ccelus,  or  Uranus,  an  ancient  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  father  of  Saturn,  Oceanus,  Hy- 
perion, &c.  He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom  he  after- 
wards married.  The  number  of  his  children, 
according  to  some,  amounted  to  45.  They  were 
called  Titans,  and  were  so  closely  confined  by  their 
father,  that  they  conspired  against  him,  and  were 
supported  by  their  mother,  who  provided  them  with 
a scythe.  Saturn  armed  himself  with  this  scythe, 
and  deprived  his  father  of  the  organs  of  generation, 
as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Terra.  From 
the  blood  which  issued  from  the  wound,  sprang  the 
giants,  Airies,  and  nymphs.  The  mutilated  parts 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  from  them,  and  the 
foam  which  they  occasioned,  arose  Venus  the 
goddess  of  beauty.  Hesiod.,  &. c. 

Ccenus,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  son-in-law  to 
Parmenio.  He  died  of  a distemper,  in  his  return 
from  India.  Curt.  9,  c.  3 .—Diod.  17. 

CcerSnUS,  a stoic  philosopher.  Tacit.  Ann. 

14,  c.  52. A person  slain  by  Ulysses.  Ovid. 

Met.  13,  v.  157.- -A  Greek,  charioteer  to  Merion. 

He  was  killed  by  Hector.  Homer.  II.  17,  v.  6x0. 

Coes,  a man  of  Mitylene,  made  sovereign  master 
of  his  country  by  Darius.  His  countrymen  stoned 
him  to  death.  Herodot.  5,  c.  xi  & 38. 

Coeus,  a son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra.  He  was 
father  of  Latona,  Asteria,  &c.,  by  Phoebe.  Hesiod. 

Th.  135  & 405.  — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  279. A river  of 

Messenia,  flowing  by  Electra.  Pans.  4,  c.  33. 

Cogamus,  a river  of  Lydia.  PI  in.  5,  c.  29. 

Cogidunus,  a king  of  Britain,  faithful  to 
Rome.  Tacit.  A grig.  c.  14. 

Cohibus,  a river  of  Asia,  near  Pontus.  _ 

Cohors,  a division  in  the  Roman  armies,  con- 
sisting of  about  600  men.  It  was  the  tenth  part  of 
a legion,  and  consequently  its  number  was  under 
the  same  fluctuation  as  that  of  the  legions,  being 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

Colsenus,  a king  of  Attica,  before  the  age  of 
Cecrops,  according  to  some  accounts.  Pans.  1, 

olaxias,  one  of  the  remote  ancestors  of  the 
Scythians.  Herodot.  4,  c.  5,  &c. 

Colaxes,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Ora.  Place.  6, 
v.  48. 

Colchi,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis. 

Colchis  and  Colchos,  a country  of  Asia,  at 
the  south  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberia,  now  called 
Mingrelia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Medea.  It 
was  fruitful  in  poisonous  herbs,  and  produced  excel- 
lent flax.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  Egyp- 
tians, who  settled  there  when  Sesostris  king  of 
Egypt  extended  his  conquests  in  the  north.  I*  rom 
the  country  arises  the  epithets  of  Colchus , Colchicus , 
Colchiackus , and  Medea  receives  the  name  of  Col- 
chis. Juv.  6,  v.  640. — Flacc.  5,  v.  4 1 8 . ^ > 
od . 13,  v.  8. — Strab . ix. — Ptol.  5,  c.  10.  Ovid . Met . 


13,  v.  24.  Amor.  2,  el.  14,  v.  28. — Mela , 1,  c.  19. 

1.  2,  c.  3. 

Colenda,  a town  of  Spain. 

Colias,  now  Agio  Nicolo , a promontory  of 
Attica,  in  the  form  of  a man’s  foot,  where  Venus 
had  a temple.  Herodot.  8,  c.  96. 

CoUatia,  a town  on  the  Anio,  built  by  the 
people  of  Alba.  It  was  there  that  Sext.  Tarquin 
offered  violence  to  Lucretia.  Liv.  1,  37,  &c. — 
Strab.  3. — Virg.  AEn.  6,  v.  774. 

L.  Tarq. Timms  Collatlnus,  a nephew  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married  Lucretia,  to  whom 
Sext.  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He,  with  Brutus, 
drove  the  Tarquins  from  Rome,  and  were  made  first 
consuls.  As  he  was  one  of  the  Tarquins,  so  much 
abominated  by  all  the  Roman  people,  he  laid  down 
his  office  of  consul,  and  retired  to  Alba  in  voluntary 
banishment.  Liv.  1,  c.  57.  1.  2,  c.  2. — Flor.  x,c.  9. 
One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

Colima,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on  mount 

Quirinalis.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  871. A goddess 

at  Rome,  who  presided  over  hills. One  of  the 

original  tribes  established  by  Romulus. 

Collucia,  a lascivious  woman,  &c.  Juv.  6, 
v.  306. 

.Tnn . Colo,  a governor  of  Pontus,  who  brought 
Mithridates  to  the  emperor  Claudius.  Tacit.  Ann. 
X2,  c.  21. 

Colon®,  a place  of  Troas.  Nepos.  4,  c.  3. 

Colone,  a city  of  Phocis, of  Ery tinea, of 

Thessaly, of  Messenia. A rock  of  Asia,  on  the 

Thracian  Bosphorus. 

Colonia  Agrippina,  a city  of  Germany  on 

the  Rhine,  now  Cologne. Equestris,  a town  on 

the  lake  of  Geneva,  now  Noyon. Morinorum,  a 

town  of  Gaul,  now  Terrouen,  in  Artois. Ncr- 

bensis,  a town  of  Spain,  now  Alcantara. Tra- 

jana,  or  Ulpia,  a Town  of  Germany,  now  Kcllen, 

near  Cleves. Valentia,  a town  of  Spain,  which 

now  bears  the  same  name. 

Colonos,  an  eminence  near  Athens,  where 
CEdipus  retired  during  his  banishment,  from  which 
circumstance  Sophocles  has  given  the  title  of 
CEdipus  Colotieus  to  one  of  his  tragedies. 

ColSphon,  a town  of  Ionia,  at  a small  distance 
from  the  sea,  first  built  by  Mopsus  the  son  of 
Manto,  and  colonized  by  the  sons  of  Codrus.  It 
was  the  native  country  of  Mimnermus,  Nicander, 
and  Xenophanes,  and  one  of  the  cities  which  dis- 
puted for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer. 
Apollo  had  a temple  there.  Strab.  X4. — Plin.  14, 
c.  20. — Pans.  7,  c.  3. — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  54. — Cic. 
pro  Arch.  Poet.  8. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  8. 

Colosse  and  Colossis,  a large  town  of 
Phrygia,  near  Laodicea,  of  which  the  government 
was  democratical,  and  the  first  ruler  called  archon. 
One  of  the  first  Christian  churches  was  established 
there,  and  one  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles  was  addressed 
to  it.  Plin.  21,  c.  9.  _ 1 

Colossus,  a celebrated  brazen  image  at  Rhode:, 
which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Its  feet  were  upon  the  two  moles  which 
formed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  ships  passed 
full  sail  between  its  legs.  It  was  70  cubits,  or  105 
feet  high,  and  everything  in  equal  proportion,  ana 
few  could  clasp  round  its  thumb.  1 1 was  the  worK 
of  Chares  the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  and  the  artist 
was  12  years  in  making  it.  It  was  begun  300  years 
before  Christ  ; and  after  it  had  remained  unhurt 
during  56  or  88  years,  it  was  partially  demolished 
by  an  earthquake,  224  B.C.  A winding  stairMj* 
ran  to  the  top.  from  which  could  easily  be  discernea 
the  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  that  sailed  on  tn« 
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t of  Egypt.  by  the  hclP  of  g'iass.es’  whlch 

ij  on  the  neck  of  the  statue.  It  remained  in 
is  for  the  space  of  894  years  ; and  the  Rhodians, 

5 had  received  several  large  contributions  to 
air  it,  divided  the  money  amongst  themselves, 

. frustrated  the  expectations  of  the  donors,  by 
'mg  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to 
;e  ft  up  again  from  its  ruins.  In  the  year  672  o 
Christian  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who 
re  masters  of  the  island,  to  a Jewish  merchant  of 
essa,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass, 
ose  value  has  been  estimated  at  36,000/.  Eng- 

Colotes,  a Teian  painter,  disciple  of  Phidias. 
n 35,  c.  8. A disciple  of  Epictetus.— -A  fai- 

rer of  Epicurus,  accused  of  ignorance  by  Pint.-— 

culptor  who  made  a statue  of  iEsculapius.  Strab. 8. 

-Jolne,  a city  of  Ionia.  P Hu.  5,  c.  29- 
ZJolubraria,  now  Monte  Colubre,  a small 
ind  at  the  east  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the  same 

Ophiusa.  Pan.  3,  c.  5.  

Columbra,  a dove,  the  symbol  of  \ enus  among 
» poets.  This  bird  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  re- 
ved  divine  honours  in  Syria.  Doves  disappeared 
ce  every  year  at  Eryx,  where  V enus  had  a temple, 
d they  were  said  to  accompany  the  goddess  to 
bya,  whither  she  went  to  pass  nine  days,  alter 
lich  they  returned.  Doves  were  supposed  to  give 
ides  in  the  oaks  of  the  forest  of  Dodona.  P ibull. 
el  7 v.  17. — PElian.  V . H . 1,  c.  15- 
Columella  L.  Jun.  Moderates,  a native 
Gades,  who  wrote,  among  other  works,  12  books 
agriculture,  of  which  the  tenth,  on  gardening, 
in  verse.  The  style  is  elegant,  and  the  work 
iplays  the  genius  of  a naturalist,  and  the  labours 
an  accurate  observer.  The  best  edition  of  Colu- 
ella  is  that  of  Gesner,  2 vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735,  and 
printed  there  1772. 

Columnse  Herciilis,  a name  given  to  two 
ountains  on  the  extremest  parts  of  Spam  and 
fnca,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean, 
hey  were  called  Calpe  and  A by l a , the  former  on 
e coast  of  Spain,  and  the  latter  on  the  side  of 
frica,  at  the  distance  of  only  18  miles.  They  are 
.ckoned  the  boundaries  of  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
id  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  joined,  till  the 
;ro  separated  them,  and  opened  a communication 

ttween  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas. 

rotci,  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  or  the  extent  of 
e kingdom  of  Proteus.  Alexandria  was  supposed 
) be  built  near  them,  though  Homer  places  them 
1 the  island  Pharos.  Odys.  4,  v.  351.— Virg.  PEn 
t,  v.  262. 

Coluthus,  a native  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  who 
Tote  a short  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen,  an  imita- 
on  of  Homer.  The  composition  remained  long 
nknown.  till  it  was  discovered  at  Lycopolis  in  the 
5th  century,  by  the  learned  cardinal  Bessarion. 
loluthus  was.  as  some  suppose,  a contemporary  of 
'ryphiodorus. 

ColyttUB,  a tribe  of  Athens. 

Comagena,  a part  of  Syria,  above  Cilicia,  ex- 
rnding  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Its 
hicf  town  was  called  Samosata,  the  birthplace  of 
.ucian.  Strab.  11  & 17. 

Comana  (a  and  orum),  a town  of  Pontus.  Hirt. 

Uex.  34. Another  in  Cappadocia,  famous  for  a 

;mple  of  Bellona,  where  there  were  above  6000 
linistcrs  of  both  sexes.  The  chief  priest  among 
hem  was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior  but 
he  king  of  the  country.  This  high  office  was 
cnerally  conferred  upon  one  of  the  royal  family. 
lirt.  Alex.  66. — place,  f.  v.  636. — Strab.  12. 


Comania,  a country  of  Asia. 

Comarea,  the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Comorin 
in  India. 

CornSri,  a people  of  Asia.  Mela,  1,  c.  2. 
Com&rus,  a port  in  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  near 
Nicopolis. 

Comastus,  a place  of  Persia. 

Combabus,  a favourite  of  Stratomce  wife  of 

Antiochus.  „ _ , . , - 

Combe,  a daughter  of  Ophius,  who  first  in- 
vented a brazen  suit  of  rmour.  She  was  changed 
into  a bird,  and  escaped  from  her  children,  who  had 
conspired  to  murder  her.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  382. 
Combi,  or  Ombi,  a city  of  Egypt  on  the  Nile. 

^ Combrea,  a town  near  Pallene.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  123. 

Combutis,  a general  under  Brennus.  P aus. 

ro,  c.  22.  . . 

Cometes,  the  father  of  Asterion,  and  one  of 
the  Argonauts.  Place.  1,  v.  356.  One  of  the 
Centaurs,  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid. 

Met.  12,  v.  284. A son  of  Thestius,  killed  at  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Pans.  8,  c.  45. 

One  of  the  Magi,  intimate  with  Cambyses  king  of 

Persia.  Justin.  1,  c.  9. An  adulterer  of  /Egiale. 

- — A son  of  Orestes. 

Cometho,  a daughter  of  Ptenlaus,  who  de- 
prived her  father  of  a golden  hair  in  his  head,  upon 
which  depended  his  fate.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
Amphitryon  for  her  perfidy.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 

Q,.  Cominius,  a Roman  knight,  who  wrote 
some  illiberal  verses  against  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Ann. 
4,  c.  31. 

Comitia  (orum),  an  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  word  is  derived  from  Comitivm,  the 
place  where  they  were  convened,  quasi  a cum  eundo. 
The  Comitium  was  a large  hall,  which  was  left  un- 
covered at  the  top,  In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic; 
so  that  the  assembly  was  often  dissolved  in  rainy 
weather.  The  Comitia  were  called,  some  consul- 
aria,  for  the  election  of  the  consuls  ; others  prietoria, 
for  the  election  of  pretors,  &c.  These  assemblies 
were  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Comitia , 
Curiata , Centuriata,  and  Tributa.  The  Curiata 
was  when  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  curiae. 
Centuriata  were  not  convened  in  later  times.  1AV/. 
Centuria.  Another  assembly  was  called  Comitia 
Tributa , where  the  votes  were  received  from  the 
whole  tribes  together.  At  first  the  Roman  people 
were  divided  only  into  three  tribes ; but  as  their 
numbers  increased,  the  tribes  were  at  last  swelled 
to  35.  The  object  of  these  assemblies  was  the 
electing  of  magistrates,  and  all  the  public  officers  of 
state.  They  could  be  dissolved  by  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, if  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues.  If  one  among  the  people  was  taken 
with  the  falling  sickness,  the  whole  assembly  was 
immediately  dissolved,  whence  that  disease  is  called 
morbus  comitialis.  After  the  custom  of  giving 
their  votes  vivA  voce  had  been  abolished,  every  one 
of  the  assembly,  in  the  enacting  of  a lav/,  was  pre- 
sented with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  the 
letters  U.  R.,  that  is,  uti  rocas,  be  it  as  is  required ; 
on  the  other  was  an  A.,  that  is,  antique,  which 
bears  the  same  meaning  as  antiquam  volo,  I forbid 
it ; the  old  law  is  preferable.  If  the  number  of 
ballots  with  U.  R.  was  superior  to  the  A.’s,  the  law 
was  approved  constitutionally if  not,  it  was  re- 
jected. Only  the  chief  magistrates,  and  some- 
times the  pontifices,  had  the  privilege  of  convening 
these  assemblies,  There  were  only  these  eight  of 
the  magistrates  who  had  the  power  of  proposing  a 
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law,  the  consuls,  the  dictator,  the  pretor,  the  inter- 
rex, the  decemvirs,  the  military  tribunes,  the  kings, 
and  the  triumvirs.  These  were  called  majores 
magistratus ; to  whom  one  of  the  vtinores  magis- 
tratus  was  added,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 

Comius,  a man  appointed  king  over  the  Attre- 
bates,  by  J . Caesar,  for  his  services.  Cces.  Bell.  G. 
4,  c.  21. 

Commagene.  Vid.  Comagena. 
Commodus  L.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
son  of  M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
Roman  empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel,  and  fond 
of  indulging  his  licentious  propensities  ; and  re- 
gardless of  the  instructions  of  philosophers,  and  of 
the  decencies  of  nature,  he  corrupted  his  own 
sisters,  and  kept  300  women,  and  as  many  boys, 
for  his  illicit  pleasures.  Desirous  to  be  called 
Hercules,  like  that  hero  he  adorned  his  shoulders 
with  a lion’s  skin,  and  armed  his  hands  with  a 
knotted  club.  He  showed  himself  naked  in  public, 
and  fought  with  the  gladiators,  and  boasted  of  his 
dexterity  in  killing  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. He  required  divine  honours  from  the 
senate,  and  they  were  granted.  He  was  wont  to 
put  such  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  dust  in  his 
hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare-headed  in  the 
sunshine,  his  head  glittered  as  if  surrounded  with 
sunbeams.  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  whose 
death  he  had  prepared,  poisoned  him  ; but  as  the 
oison  did  not  quickly  operate,  he  was  strangled 
y a wrestler.  He  died  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  13th  of  his  reign,  A.D.  192.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  he  never  trusted  himself  to  a barber, 
but  always  burnt  his  beard,  in  imitation  of  the 
tyrant  Dionysius.  H erodian. 

Commoris,  a village  of  Cilicia.  Cic.  Fam. 
IS,  <?/•  4-  , 

Comon,  a general  of  Messema.  Pans.  4,  c.  26. 

Compitalia,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans the  12th  of  January  nnd  the  6th  of  March,  in 
the  cross  ways,  in  honour  of  the  household  gods 
called  Lares.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  or,  according 
to  some,  Servius  Tullius,  instituted  them  on  account 
of  an  oracle  which  ordered  him  to  offer  heads  to 
the  Lares.  He  sacrificed  to  them  human  victims ; 
but  J.  Brutus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
thought  it  sufficient  to  offer  them  only  poppy 
heads,  and  men  of  straw.  The  slaves  were  gene- 
rally the  ministers,  and  during  the  celebration  they 
enjoyed  their  freedom.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  140. — Dionys.  Hal.  4. 

Compsa,  now  Consa,  a town  of  the  Hirpini  in 
Italy,  at  the  east  of  Vesuvius. 

Compustus,  ariver  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
lake  Bistonis.  Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

Compusa,  a town  of  Bithynia. 

Comum,  now  Como , a town  at  the  north  of 
Insubria,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  Como,  in  the 
modern  duchy  of  Milan.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Novo  Com  inn  by  J.  Cmsar,  who  transplanted  a 
colony  there,  though  it  resumed  its  ancient  name. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  younger  Pliny.  Plin. 
3,  c.  18. — Liv.  34,  c.  36  & 37. — Suet,  in  jul.  28. — 
Plin.  1,  ep.  3.— Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  35. 

Comus,  the  god  of  revelry,  feasting,  and  noc- 
turnal entertainments.  During  his  festivals,  men 
and  women  exchanged  each  other’s  dress.  He  was 
represented  as  a young  and  drunken  man,  with  a 
garland  of  flowers  on  his  head,  and  _a  torch  in  his 
hand,  which  seemed  falling.  He  is  more  gene- 
rally seen  sleeping  upon  his  legs,  and  turning  him- 
self when  the  heat  of  the  falling  torch  scorched  Ins 
side.  Phil,  a,  I neon. — Pint.  Quasi . Ronti 


ConcSni,  a people  of  Spain,  who  lived  chiefly 
on  milk  mixed  with  horses'  blood.  Their  chiet 
town,  Concana , is  now  called  Sanlinala,  or  Cangas 
de  Ouis.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  463. — Sil.  3,  v.  361. — 
Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  34. 

Concerda,  a town  belonging  to  Venice  in 
Italy. 

Concordia,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  concord 
at  Rome,  to  whom  Camillus  first  raised  a temple 
in  the  Capitol,  where  the  magistrates  often  as- 
sembled for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  She 
had,  besides  this,  other  temples  and  statues,  and 
was  addressed  to  promote  the  peace  and  union  of 
families  and  citizens.  Pint,  in  Camil. — Plin.  33, 
c.  1. — Cic.  pro  Domo. — Ovid.  Fast • 1,  v.  639.  1.  6, 
v.  637. 

Condate,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Rennes  {Rhe- 
donum  nrbs ),  in  Britany. 

Condlaus,  an  avaricious  officer,  &c.  Aristot. 
Polit. 

Condivicnum,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Nantes , 
in  Britany. 

Cond.och.ates,  a river  of  India,  flowing  into 
the  Ganges. 

Condrusi,  a people  of  Belgium,  now  Condrotz, 
in  Liege.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  6. 

Condylia,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  23. 

Cone,  a small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ister, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  insula  Conopdn  of 
Pliny,  4,  c.  12. — Lucan.  3,  v.  200. 

Conetodunus  and  Cotuatus.two  desperate 
Gauls,  who  raised  their  countrymen  against  Rome, 
&c .—Cces.  Bell.  G.  c.  7,  3. 

Confluentes,  a town  at  the  conrtuence  of  the 
Moselle  and  Rhine,  now  Coblentz. 

Confucius,  a Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
honoured  among  his  countrymen  as  a monarch. 
He  died  about  479  years  B.C. 

Congedus,  a river  of  Spain.  Martial.  1,  cp. 
50,  v.  9. 

Coni&ci,  a people  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  the 
Iberus.  Strab.  3. 

Conimbrica,  a town  of  Spain,  now  Coimbra 
of  Portugal. 

Conisaltus,  a god  worshipped  at  Athens, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Priapus  at  Lampsacus. 
Strab.  3. 

Conisci,  a people  of  Spain. 

Connidas,  the  preceptor  of  Theseus,  in  whose 
honour  the  Athenians  instituted  a festival  called 
Connideia.  It  was  then  usual  to  sacrifice  to  him 
a ram.  Pint,  in  Plies. 

Conon,  a famous  general  of  Athens,  son  ck 
Timotheus.  He  was  made  governor  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  battle  by  Lysander,  near  the  zEgospotamos. 
He  retired  in  voluntary  banishment  to  Evagoras 
king  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to  Artaxcrxes  king 
of  Persia,  by  whose  assistance  he  freed  his  country 
from  slavery.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  near 
Cnidos,  in  an  engagement,  where  Pisander,  the 
enemy’s  admiral,  was  killed.  By  his  means  the 
Athenians  fortified  their  city  with  a strong  wall, 
and  attempted  to  recover  Ionia  and  ^Eolia.  He 
was  perfidiously  betrayed  by  a Persian,  and  died 
in  prison,  B.C.  393.  C.  Nep.  in  Vita. — Pint,  in 

Lys.  Sr1  A rtax. — Isocrates. A Greek  astronomer 

of  Samos,  who,  to  gain  the  favour  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  publicly  declared  that  the  queen’s  locks, 
which  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Venus, 
and  had  since  disappeared,  were  become  a constel- 
lation. He  was  intimate  with  Archimedes,  and 
flourished  247  B.C,  Caful,  67. — Virg.  Ed.  3 » v‘ 
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A Grecian  mythologist  in  the  age  of  Julius 

sar,  who  wrote  a book  which  contained  40 

les,  still  extant,  preserved  by  Photius. There 

s a treatise  written  on  Italy  by  a man  of  the 
1 name. 

Jonsentes,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave 
the  12  superior  gods,  the  Dii  majorum 
tium.  The  word  signifies  as  much  as  consen- 
ites , that  is,  who  consented  to  the  deliberations 
jupiter’s  council.  They  were  12  in  number, 
ose  names  Ennius  has  briefly  expressed  in  these 
s : 


'to,  Vesta , Minerva , Ceres,  Diana,  Venus, 
Mars, 

rcurius,  Jovi,  Neptunus , Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

V %rro  tie  R.  R. 


a town  in  the 
24.  1.  28,  c.  11. — 


Jonsentia,  now  Cosenza, 
ntry  of  the  Brutii.  Lvv.  3,  c. 

. Fin.  1,  c.  3. 
lonsidius  2Equus,  a Roman  knight,  &c. 

■ tt. Caius,  one  of  Pompey’s  adherents,  &c. 

?.  Bell.  Civ  2,  c.  23. 

Jonsilinum,  a town  of  Italy.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. 
lonstans,  a son  of  Constantine.  Vid.  Con- 
ttius. 

lonstantia,  a granddaughter  of  the  great 
istantine,  who  married  the  emperor  Gratian. 
!onstantxna,  a princess,  wife  of  the  emperor 

lus. Another  of  the  imperial  family. 

lonstantinopSlis,  now  Stamboul,  formerly 
antium,  the  capital  of  Thrace,  a noble  and 
;nificent  city,  built  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
solemnly  dedicated  A.D.  330.  It  was  the 
ital  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  and  was 
ed  after  its  foundation,  Roma  nova,  on  account 
is  greatness,  which  seemed  to  rival  Rome.  The 
uty  of  its  situation,  with  all  its  conveniences, 
e been  the  admiration  of  every  age.  Constan- 
ple  became  long  the  asylum  of  science  and  of 
nedmen,  but  upon  its  conquest  by  Mahomet  II., 

1 May,  1453,  the  professors  retired  from  the 
anty  of  their  victors,  and  found  in  Italy  the 
ection  which  their  learning  deserved.  This 
ration  was  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
nee,  and  whilst  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  house 
dedicis,  and.  the  emperor,  munificently  sup- 
ed  the  fugitives,  other  princes  imitated  their 
nple,  and  equally  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
ature  in  Europe. 

onstantmus,  sumamed  the  Great , from 
greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  son  of  Constan- 
As  soon  as  he  became  independent  he 
•med  the  title  of  Augustas,  and  made  war 
nst  Lictmus,  his  brother-in-law  and  colleague 
he  throne  because  he  was  cruel  and  ambitious, 
conquered  him,  and  obliged  him  to  lay  aside 
.mpenal  power.  It  is  said  that  as  he  was 
g to  fight  against  Maxentius,  one  of  his  rivals, 
aw  a cross  in  the  sky,  with  this  inscription 
»,«□,  //;  hoc  vince.  From  this  circum- 
re  he  became  a convert  to  Christianity  and 
ined  an  easy  victory,  ever  after  adopting  a 
1 or  abarum  as  his  standard.  After  the  death 
'locletian,  Maximum.  Maxentius,  Maximinus, 
Licinuis,  who  had  reigned  together,  though  in 
bordinate  manner,  Constantine  became  sole 
:ror,  and  began  to  reform  the  state.  He 
Jed  a city  in  the  most  eligible  situation,  where 
Jyzantium  formerly  stood,  and  called  it  by  his 
name,  Constantinopolis.  Thither  he  trans- 
c part  of  the  Roman  senate  ; and  by  keeping 
-ourt  there,  he  made  it  the  rival  of  Rome,  in 


population  and  magnificence,  and  from  that  time 
the  two  imperial  cities  began  to  look  upon  each 
other  with  an  eye  of  envy  ; and  soon  after  the  age 
of  Constantine,  a separation  was  made  of  the  twa 
empires,  and  Rome  was  called  the  capital  of  tha 
western,  and  Constantinopolis  was  called  the  capi- 
tal of  the  eastern,  dominions  of  Rome.  The  em- 
peror has  been  distinguished  for  personal  courage, 
and  praised  for  the  protection  which  he  extended 
to  the  Christians.  Pie  at  first  persecuted  the 
Arians,  but  afterwards  inclined  to  their  opinions. 
His  murder  of  his  son  Crispus  has  been  deservedly 
censured.  By  removing  the  Roman  legions  from 
the  garrisons  on  the  rivers,  he  opened  an  easy 
passage  to  the  barbarians,  and  rendered  his  soldiers 
unwarlike.  He  defeated  100,000  Goths,  and  re- 
ceived into  his.  territories  300,000  Samartians,  who 
had  been  banished  by  their  slaves,  and  allowed 
them  land  to  cultivate.  Constantine  was  learned, 
and  preached  as  well  as  composed  many  sermons, 
one  of  which  remains.  He  died  A.D.  337,  after  a 
reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  glory  and  success. 
He  left  three  sons,  Constantinus,  Constans,  and 
Constantius,  among  whom  he  divided  his  empire. 
The  first,  who  had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  for 
his  portion,  was  conquered  by  the  armies  of  his 
brother  Constans,  and  killed  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
age>  A.D.  340.  Magnentius,  the  governor  of  the 
provinces  of  Rhaetia,  murdered  Constans  in  his 
bed,  after  a reign  of  13  years  over  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Illyricum  ; and  Constantius,  the  only  surviving 
brother,  now  become  the  sole  emperor,  A.D.  353, 
punished  his  brother’s  murderer,  and  gave  way  to 
cruelty  and  oppression.  He  visited  Rome,  where 
he  displayed  a triumph,  and  died  in  his  march 
against  Julian,  who  had  been  proclaimed  inde- 
pendent emperor  by  his  soldiers. The  name  of 

Constantine  was  very  common  to  the  emperors  of 

the  east,  in  a later  period. A private  soldier  in 

Britain,,  raised  on  account  of  his  name  to  the  im- 
perial dignity.- A general  of  Belisarius. 

Constantius  Cltlorus,sonof  Eutropiusand 
father  of  the  great  Constantine,  merited  the  title  of 
Cmsar,  which  he  obtained  by  his  victories  in  Britain 
and  Germany.  He  became  the  colleague  of  Gale- 
rius,.  on  the  abdication  of  Docletian  j and  after 
bearing  the  character  of  a humane  and  benevolent 
prince,  he  died  at  York,  and  made  his  son  his  suc- 

cessor,  A.D.  306. 1 he  second  son  of  Constantine 

the  Great.  Vid.  Constantinus. The  father  of 

Julian  and  Gallus,  was  of  Constantius  by 

r x?^0ra’  an<^  A.D.  337.-; A Roman  general 

of  Nyssa,  who  married  Placidia  the  sister  of  Hono- 
nus,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor,  an  honour  he 
enjoyed  only  seven  months.  He  died  universally 
regretted,  421  A.D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Valentiman  in  the  west. One  of  the  servants  of 

Attila. 

Consuales  Ludi,  or  Consualia,  festivals 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of  counsel, 
whose  altar  Romulus  discovered  under  the  ground, 
this  altar  was  always  covered,  except  at  the  fes- 
tival, when  a mule  was  sacrificed,  .and  games  and 
horse-races  exhibited  in  honour  of  Neptune,  It  was 
(luring  these  festivals  that  Romulus  carried  away 
the  Sabine  women  who  had  assembled  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  games.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Romulus.  Some  say,  however,  that  Romulus  only 
regulated  and  reinstituted  them  after  they  had  been 
before  established  by  Evander.  During  the  cele- 
bration, which  happened  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, horses  mules,  and  asses  were  exempted  from 
all  labour,  and  were  led  through  the  streets  adorned 
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with  garlands  and  flowers.  Anson.  69,  v.  9. — Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  v.  199. — Liv.  1,  c.  9. — Dionys.  Hal. 

Consul,  a magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal  au- 
thority for  the  space  of  one  year.  There  were  two 
consuls,  a consulendo,  annually  chosen  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.  The  two  first  consuls  were  L.  Jun. 
Brutus  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  chosen  A.U.C. 
244,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic,  the  two  consuls  were  always 
chosen  from  patrician  families,  or  noblemen  but 
the  people  obtained  the  privilege.  A.U.C.  388,  of 
electing  one  of  their  consuls  from  their  own  body  ; 
and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  first  consul 
among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was  required 
that  every  candidate  for  the  consulship  should  be  43 
years  of  age,  called  legitimum  tempus.  He  was 
always  to  appear  at  the  election  as  a private  man, 
without  a retinue  ; and  it  was  requisite,  before  he 
canvassed  for  the  office,  to  have  discharged  the 
inferior  functions  of  questor,  edile,  and  pretor. 
Sometimes  these  qualifications  were  disregarded. 
Val.  Corvinus  was  made  a consul  in  his  23rd  year, 
and  Scipio  in  his  24th.  Young  Marius,  Pompey, 
and  Augustus,  were  also  under  the  proper  age  when 
they  were  invested  with  the  office,  and  Pompey  had 
never  been  questor  or  pretor.  The  power  of  the 
consuls  was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no  superior 
but  the  gods  and  the  laws  ; but  after  the  expiration 
of  their  office,  their  conduct  was  minutely  scruti- 
nized by  the  people,  and  misbehavour  was  often 
punished  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their  office  was 
the  preetexta , a robe  fringed  with  purple,  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  toga  picta  or  pahnata.  They 
were  preceded  by  12  hctors,  carrying  the  fasces , or 
bundle  of  sticks,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared 
an  axe.  The  axe,  as  being  the  characteristic  ratherof 
tyranny  than  of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the 
jasces  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  but  it  was  restored  by 
his  successor.  The  consuls  took  it  by  turns,  monthly 
to  be  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  at  Rome,  lest  the 
appearance  of  two  persons  with  their  badges  of  royal 
authority  should  raise  apprehensions  in  the  multi- 
tude. While  one  appeared  publicly  in  state,  only  a 
crier  walked  before  the  other,  and  the  lictors  fol- 
lowed behind  without  the  fasces.  Their  authority  was 
equal  ; yet  the  Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  priority 
to  the  older,  and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  the 
most  children,  and  he  was  generally  called  consul 
major  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  absolute,  they 
presided  over  the  senate,  and  could  convene  and 
dismiss  it  at  pleasure.  The  senators  were  their 
counsellors ; and  among  the  Romans,  the  manner 
of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name  of  the 
consuls,  and  by  M.  Tull.  Cicerone  L.  Antonio 
Constilibus , for  instance,  the  year  of  Rome  691  was 
always  understood.  This  custom  lasted  from  the 
year  of  Rome  244  till  the  year  1294,  or  541st  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  the  consular  office  was  totally 
suppressed  by  Justinian.  In  public  assemblies  the 
consuls  sat  in  ivory  chairs  and  held  in  their  hands 
an  ivory  wand,  called  scipio  ebumeus , which  had 
an  eagle  on  its  top,  as  a sign  of  dignity  and  power. 
When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces  over 
which  they  were  to  preside  during  their  consulship, 
they  went  to  the  Capitol  to  offer  their  prayers  to  the 
gods,  and  entreat  them  to  protect  the  republic ; 
after  this  they  departed  from  the  city,  arrayed  in 
their  military  dress,  and  preceded  by  the  lictors. 
Sometimes  the  provinces  were  assigned  them,  with- 
out drawing  by  lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of 
the  senators.  At  their  departure  they  were  provided 
by  the  state  with  whatever  was  requisite  during  their 
expedition.  In  their  provinces  they  were  both  at- 


tended by  the  12  lictors,  and  equally  invested  with 
regal  authority.  They  were  not  permitted  to  return 
to  Rome  without  the  special  command  of  the  senate, 
and  they  always  remained  in  their  province  till  the 
arrival  of  their  successor.  At  their  return  they 
harangued  the  people,  and  solemnly  protested  that 
they  had  done  nothing  against  the  laws  or  interest 
of  their  country,  but  had  faithfully  and  diligently 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  greatness  and  welfare 
of  the  state.  No  man  could  be  consul  two  following 
years ; yet  this  institution  was  sometimes  broken, 
and  we  find  Marius  re-elected  consul,  after  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  during  the  Cimprian  war. 
The  office  of  consul,  so  dignified  during  the  times 
of  the  commonwealth,  became  a mere  title  under 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  authority 
but  the  useless  ensigns  of  original  dignity.  Even 
the  office  of  consul,  which  was  originally  annual, 
was  reduced  to  two  or  three  months  by  J.  Caesar ; 
but  they  who  were  admitted  on  the  1st  of  January 
denominated  the  year,  and  were  called  ordinarii. 
Their  successors,  during  the  year,  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  sujfecti.  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
abridged  the  time  of  the  consulship,  and  the  em- 
peror Commodus  made  no  less  than  25  consuls  in 
one  year.  Constantine  the  Great  renewed  the 
original  institution,  and  permitted  them  to  be  a 

whole  year  in  office. Here  is  annexed  a list  of 

the  consuls  from  the  establishment  of  the  consular 
power  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  in  which  it  maybe 
said  that  the  authority  of  the  consuls  was  totally 
extinguished. 

The  first  two  consuls,  chosen  about  the  middle  of 
June,  A.U.C.  244,  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus  and  L 
Tarq.  Collatinus.  Collatinus  retired  from  Rome  at 
being  of  the  family  of  the  Tarquins,  and  Pub.  Va- 
lerius was  chosen  in  his  room.  When  Brutus  was 
killed  in  battle,  Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  succeed 
him ; and  after  the  death  of  Lucretius,  Marcus 
Horatius  was  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  year  with 
Valerius  Publicola.  The  first  consulship  lasted 
about  16  months,  during  which  the  Romans  fought 
against  the  Tarquins,  and  the  Capitol  was  dedi- 
cated. 

A.U.C.  246.  Pub.  Valerius  Publicola  2;  Tit. 
Lucretius.  Porsenna  supported  the  claims  of  Tar- 
quin.  The  noble  actions  of  Codes,  Scarvola,  and 
Closlia. 

247.  P.  Lucretius,  or  M.  Horatius ; P- 

Valer.  Publicola  3.  The  vain  efforts  of  Porsenna 
continued. 

—  248.  Sp.  Lartius  ; T.  Herminus.  Vic- 

tories obtained  over  the  Sabines. 

_ 249.  M.  Valerius ; P.  Postumius.  Wars 

with  the  Sabines  continued. 

250.  P.  Valerius  4 ; T.  Lucretius  2.  _ 

—  251.  Agrippa  Menenius  ; P.  Postumius 

2.  The  death  of  Publicola. 

252.  Opiter  Virginius ; Sp.  Cassius. 

Sabine  war. 

253.  Postumius  Cominius  ; T Lartius. 

A conspiracy  of  slaves  at  Rome. 

254.  Serv.  Sulpicius  * Marcus  Tullus- 

255.  P.  Veturius  Geminus  , T i®**’ 

tius  Elva.  _ 

256.  T.  Lartius  2 ; L.  Clcelius.  War 

with  the  Latins.  _ . a, 

257.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus ; "1- 

Minucius.  . . 

258.  Aulus  Postumius;  Tit.  Virginius- 

The  battle  of  Regillai.  . # , 

259.  Ap.  Claudius  * P.  Servilius.  «ar 

with  the  Volsci. 
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A.  U.  C.  260.  A.  Virginius  ; T.  Veturius.  The 
■ssatisfied  people  retired  to  Mons  Sacer. 

261.  Postumius  Comintus  2;  bp.  Cas- 
us 2 A reconciliation  between  the  senate  and 

eople,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes. 

v 262.  T.  Geganius ; P.  Minucius.  A 


M.  Minucius  2 ; Aul.  Sempronius 


amine  at  Rome, 

The  hauglity  behaviour  of  Coriolanus  to  the 

’opulace.  ^ q Sulpicius  Camerinus ; Sp. 
^rtius  Flavus  2.  Coriolanus  retires  to  the  Volsci. 
265.  C.  Julius;  P.  Pin  anus.  Ihe 

/olsci  make  declarations  of  war.  . 

— 266.  Sp.  Nautius  ; Sex.  Funus.  Co- 

-iolanus  forms  the  siege  of  Rome.  He  retires  at 
he  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  wife,  and  dies. 
267.  T.  Sicinius  ; C.  Aquilius.  The 

if  olsci  defeated.  TT.  . . 

268.  Sp.  Cassius  3 ; Proculus  Virginius. 

Cassius  aspires  to  tyranny. 

269.  Serv.  Cornelius;  Q.  Fabius. 

Cassius  is  condemned,  and  thrown  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock. 

270. 

Equi  and  Volsci  defeated. 

271.  M.  Fabius  ; L.  Valerius. 

— 272.  Q.  Fabius  2;  C.  Julius. 


L.  Emilius  ; Caesio  Fabius.  The 


War 


Caesio  Fabius  2 ; Sp.  Furius. 


with  the  Equi. 

273.  _ ; — - , . P 

War  continued  with  the  Equi  and  Veientes. 

274.  M.  Fabius  2 ; Cn.  Manlius. 

Victory  over  the  Hemici. 

275.  Caesio  Fabius  3;  A.  Virginius. 

The  march  of  the  Fabiito  the  river  Cremera. 

276.  L.  Emilius  2 ; C.  Servilius.  The 

wars  continued  against  the  neighbouring  states. 

— 277.  C.  Horatius  ; T Menenius.  The 

defeat  and  death  of  the  300  Fabii. 

278.  Sp.  Servilius ; Aul.  Virginius. 

Menenius  brought  to  his  trial  for  the  defeat  of  the 
armies  under  him. 

279.  C.  Nautius  ; P.  Valerius. 

280.  L.  Furius  ; C.  Manlius.  A truce 

of  40  years  granted  to  the  Veientes. 

281.  L.  Emilius  3 ; Virginius  or 

Vopiscus  Julius.  The  tribune  Genutius  murdered 
in  his  bed  lor  his  seditions. 

282  L.  Pinarius;  P.  Furius 

283  Ap.  Claudius  ; T.  Quintius.  The 

Roman  army  suffer  themselves  to  be  defeated  by  the 
Volsci  on  account  of  their  hatred  to  Appius,  while 
his  colleague  is  boldly  and  cheerfully  obeyed  against 
the  Equi. 

284.  L.  Valerius  2 ; Tib.  Emilius. 

Appius  is  cited  to  take  his  trial  before  the  people, 
and  dies  before  the  day  of  trial. 

285.  1 Numicius  Priscus  ; A.  Vir- 
ginius. 


Sabine  seizes  the  Capitol,  and  is  defeated  and 
killed.  Valerius  is  killed  in  an  engagement,  and 
Cincinnatus  is  taken  from  the  plough,  and  made 
dictator ; he  quelled  the  dissensions  at  Rome,  and 
returned  to  his  farm. 

A.  U.  C.  295.  Q.  Fabius  3 ; L.  Cornelius.  Ihe 
census  made  the  Romans  amount  to  132,049. 

— 296.  L.  Minucius;  C.  Nautius  2. 

Minucius  is  besieged  in  his  camp  by  the  Equi ; and 
Cincinnatus,  being  elected  dictator,  delivers  him, 
obtains  a victory,  and  lays  down  his  power  16  days 

after  his  election.  . _ . ... 

297.  Q.  Minucius  ; C.  Horatius.  War 

with  the  .(Equi  and  Sabines.  Ten  tribunes  elected 

instead  of  five.  . . 

298.  M.  Valerius  ; Sp.  Virginius 

299.  T.  Romilius  ; C.  Veturius. 

300.  Sp.  Tarpeius ; A.  Aterius. 

301.  P.  Curiatius  ; Sex.  Quintilius.. 

302.  C.  Menenius  ; P.  Cestius  Capito- 

linus.  The  Decemvirs  reduce  the  laws  into  12 

tables.  . „ _ . „ 

303.  Ap.  Claudius  ; T.  Genutius  ; P . 

Cestius,  &c.  The  Decemvirs  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  and  preside  with  consular  power. 

. 304  & 305.  Ap.  Claudius  ; Q.  Fabius 

Vibulanus;  M.  Cornelius,  &c.  The  Decemvirs 
continued.  They  act  with  violence.  Appius  en- 
deavours to  take  possession  of  Virginia,  who  is 
killed  by  her  father.  The  Decemvirs  abolished, 
and  Valerius  Potitus,  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  are 
created  consuls  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Appius 
is  summoned  to  take  his  trial.  He  dies  in  prison, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Decemvirs  are  banished.  _ 

306.  Lart.  Herminius  ; T.  Virginius. 

307.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus ; C. 


- 286.  T.  Quintius  2 ; Q.  Servilius. 
•287.  Tib.  Einiliusz  ; Q.  Fabius. 


288.  Q.  Servilius  2 ; Sp.  Postumius. 

289.  Q._  Fabius  2 ; T.  Quintius  3.  In 
the  census  made  this  year,  which  was  the  ninth, 
there  were  found  124  214  citizens  in  Rome. 

290.  Aul.  Postumius  ; Sp.  F urius. 

291.  L.  /Ebutius ; P.  Servilius.  A 


Julius.  Domestic  troubles. 

308.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  4 ; Agnppa 


plague  at  Rome. 

— 292.  T. 

Veturius  Geniinus. 


Lucretius  Tricipitinus ; T. 


- 293.  P.  Volumnius ; Scrv.  Sulpicius. 


" Zyj.  r . V ( ) I il  1 1 1 1 1 1 lir>  y oerv.  ou 

Dreadful  prodigies  at  Koine,  and  seditions. 
294.  C.  Claudius  ; P.  Valerius  2. 


Furius.  The  .Equi  and  Volsci  come  near  the  gates 
of  Rome,  and  are  defeated. 

309.  M.  Genucius ; C.  Curtius.  A 

law  passed  to  permit  the  patrician  and  plebeian 
families  to  intermarry. 

. 310.  Military  tribunes  are  chosen  in 

stead  of  consuls.  The  plebeians  admitted  among 
them.  The  first  were  A.  Sempronius  ; L.  Atilius  ; 
T.  Cloelius.  They  abdicated  three  months  after 
their  election,  and  consuls  were  again  chosen.  L. 
Papirius  Mugillanus  ; S.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

311.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  2 ; T. 

Quintius  Capitolinus  5.  The  censorship  instituted. 

312.  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  ; Postumius 

Ebutius  Cornicen. 

313.  C.  Furius  Pacilus  ; M.  Papinus 

Crassus. 

314.  P.  Geganius  Macerinus;  L. 

Menenius  Lanatus.  A famine  at  Rome.  Maelius 
attempts  to  make  himself  king. 

315.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  6; 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

316.  Mamcrctis  Emilius  ; T.  Quintius  ; 

L.  Julius.  Military  tribunes. 

317.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus ; Sergius 

Fidenas.  Tolumnius  king  of  the  Veientes  killed 
by  Cossus,  who  takes  the  second  royal  spoils  called 

Opirna . ....  . T 

318.  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis ; L. 

Papirius  Crassus.  . . , 

319.  C.  Julius  ; L.  Virginius. 

— 320.  C.  Julius  2;  L Virginius  2.  The 

duration  of  the  censorship  limited  to  18  months. 

321.  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus;  M.  Fos- 

sius  ; L.  Sergius  Fidenas.  Military  tribunes. 
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A.  U.  C.  322.  L.  Pinarius  Mamercus ; L.  Fu- 
rius  Medullinus ; Sp.  Postumius  Albus.  Military 
tribunes. 

—  323-  T.  Quintius  Cincinnatus ; C. 

Julius  Manto  ; consuls.  A victory  over  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenatcs  by  the  dictator  Posthumius. 

324.  C.  Papirius  Crassus  ; L.  Julius. 

325.  _ L.  Sergius  Fidenas  2 ; Host. 

Lucret.  Tricipitinus. 

326.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  ; T.  Quintus 

Pennus  2. 

—  327.  Servilius  Ahala ; L.  Papirius 

Mugillanus  2. 

328.  T.  Quintius  Pennus;  C.  Furius  ; 

M.  Posthumius  ; A.  Corn.  Cossus.  Military  tri- 
bunes, all  of  patrician  families.  Victory  over  the 
Veientes. 

—  325.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus ; L. 

Quintius  Cincinnatus ; L.  Furius  Medullinus;  L. 
Horat.  Barbatus. 

330.  A.  Claudius  Crassus,  &c.  Mili- 
tary tribunes. 

331.  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus ; Q. 

Fabius  Vibulanus.  Consuls  who  gave  much  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  people. 

332.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  &c. 

Military  tribunes. 

7 — .333-  Numerius  Fabius  Vibulanus  ; T. 

Q.  Capitolinus. 

334.  L.  Q.  Cincinnatus  3 ; L.  F urius 

Medullinus  2 ; M Manlius ; A.  Sempronius 

Atratinus.  Military  tribunes. 

— 335.  A.  Menenius  Lanatus,  &c.  Mili- 
tary tribunes. 

336.  L.  Sergius  Fidenas  ; M Papirius 

Mugillanus  ; C.  Servilius. 

337-  A-  Menenius  Lanatus  2 &c. 

338.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  3,  &c. 

339.  P.  Cornelius  Cossus,  &c. 

340.  Cn.  Com  Cossus,  &c.  One  of  the 

military  tribunes  stoned  to  death  by  the  army. 

- — ’341-  M.  Corn  Cossus;  L.  Furius 

Medullinus,  consuls.  Domestic  seditions. 

342.  Q Fabius  Ambustus  ; C.  Furius 

Pacilus. 

343.  M,  Papirius  Atratinus.  C.  Nau- 

tius  Rutilus. 

344.  Mamercus  zEmilius  ; C.  Valerius 

Potitus. 

345.  Cn.  Corn.  Cossus  ; L.  Furius  Me- 
dullinus 2.  Plebeians  for  he  first  time  questors. 

346.  C.  Julius,  &c.  Military  tribunes. 

347.  L.  Furius  Medullinus,  &c.  Mili- 
tary tribunes. 

348.  P.  & Cn.  Cornelii  Cossi,  &c. 

Military  tribunes.  This  year  the  Roman  soldiers 
first  received  pay. 

349.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus,  &c. 

Military  tribunes.  The  siege  of  Veii  begun. 

350.  C.  Valerius  Potitus  &c.  Military 

tribunes. 

351.  Manlius  iEmilius  Mamercinus,  &c. 

The  Roman  cavalry  begin  to  receive  pay. 

352.  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  &c.  A defeat 

at  Veii,  occasioned  by  a quarrel  between  two  of  the 
military  tribunes. 

353.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  4 ; M.  Furius 

Camillus  2,  &c.  A military  tribune  chosen  from 
among  the  plebeians. 

354.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  &c. 

355-  M.  Veturius,  &c. 

356.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  5 ; M.  Furius 

Camillus  3,  &c. 


A.  U.  C.  357.  L.  Julius  lulus,  &c. 

358.  P-  Licinius,  &c.  Camillus  de- 
clared dictator  The  city  of  Veii  taken  by  means 
of  a mine.  Camillus  obtains  a triumph. 

; 359-  P-  Corn.  Cossus,  &c.  The  people 

wished  to  remove  to  Veii. 

-360.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  &c.  ; Falisci 


surrendered  to  the  Romans. 

361.  L.  Lucret. 


Flaccus ; Servius  Sul- 


picius  Camerinus,  Consuls,  after  Rome  had  been 
governed  by  military  tribunes  for  15  successive 
years.  Camillus  strongly  opposes  the  removing  to 
Veii,  and  it  is  rejected. 

362.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  ; M.  Manlius. 

One  of  the  censors  dies. 

363.  L.  Lucretius,  &c.  Military  tri- 
bunes. A strange  voice  heard,  which  foretold 
the  approach  of  the  Gauls.  Camillus  goes  to  banish- 
ment to  Ardea.  The  Gauls  besiege  Ciusium,  and 
soon  after  march  towards  Rome. 

364.  Three  Fabii  military  tribunes. 

The  Romans  defeated  at  Allia,  by  the  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  enter  Rome,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Camillus 
declared  dictator  by  the  senate,  who  had  retired 
into  the  Capitol.  The  geese  save  the  Capitol,  and 
Camillus  suddenly  comes  and  defeats  the  Gauls. 

365.  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  3;  L.  Vir- 

ginius,  &c.  Camillus  declared  dictator,  defeats  the 


Volsci,  .TEqui,  and  Tuscans. 

366.  T.  Q.  Cincinnatus 


Fidenas  ; L.  Julius  lulus. 

367.  L.  Papirius ; 


iEmilius,  &c. 
368 

369- 


Q.  Servilius 
Cn.  Sergius ; L. 


M.  Furius  Camillus,  &c. 

A.  Manlius;  P.  Cornelius,  &c. 
The  Volsci  defeated.  Manlius  aims  at  royalty. 

370.  Ser  Corn.  Maluginensis  ; P. 

Valerius  Potitus;  M.  Furius  Carmllus.  Manlius 
is  condemned  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

■371.  L.  Valerius;  A.  Manlius;  Ser. 


Sulpicius,  &c. 
372. 


people. 


•373 

- 374- 
-375- 
-376- 
■377- 

■ 378.^ 

- 379- 

■ 38°- 

- 381. 

- 382  J 

■ 383- 
•384- 


Sp.  & L.  Papirii,  &c. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  ; L.  Furius,  &c. 
L.  & P.  Valerii. 

C.  Manlius,  &c. 

Sp.  Furius,  &c. 

L.  yEmilius,  &c. 

For  five  years  anarchy  at  Rome. 
No  consuls  or  military  tribunes 
elected,  but  only  for  that  time, 
L.  Sextinus ; C.  Licinius 
Calvus  Stolo,  tribunes  of  the 


L.  Furius,  &c. 

Q.  Servilius ; C.  Veturius,  &c. 
are  chosen  to  take  care  of  the 


Ten  magistrates 
Sibylline  books. 

385.  L.  Q.  Capitolinus ; Sp-  Servilius, 

&c. 


386.  According  to  some  writers, 

Camillus  this  year  was  sole  dictator,  without 
consuls  or  tribunes. 

387.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  ; L.  Vetur. 

Crassus,  &c.  The  Gauls  defeated  by  Camillus. 
One  of  the  consuls  tor  the  future  to  be  elected  from 
among  the  plebeians. 

388.  L.  ASinilius,  patrician ; L.  Sex- 

tius,  plebeian  ; consuls.  The  offices  of  pretor  and 
curule  aidile  granted  to  the  senate  by  the  people. 

— 389-  L.  Genucius ; Q Servilius. 

Camillus  died.  _ . . 

390.  L.  Sulpicius  Peticus ; C Lici- 
nius Stolo. 
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A.  U.  C.  391.  Cn.  Genucius ; L.  jEmilius. 

392.  Q.  Serv.  Ahala  2 ; L.  Genucius  2. 

Curtius  devotes  himself  to  the  Dii  manes.  _ 

393.  C.  Sulpicius  2 ; C.  Licinius  2. 

Manlius  conquers  a Gaul  in  single  battle. 

394.  C.  Petilius  Balbus  ; M.  Fabius 

Ambustus. 


iefeated. 


395-  M.  Popilius  Laenas  ; C.  Manlius. 
— 396.  C.  Fabius  : C.  Plautius.  Gauls 


■ 397-  C.  Marcinus  ; Cn.  Manlius  2. 

398.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  2;  M. 

Popilius  Laenas  2.  A dictator  elected  from  the 
plebeians  for  the  first  time. 

399.  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  3 ; M.  Va- 

erius  Poplicola  2 ; both  of  patrician  families. 

400.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  3 ; T. 

Quintius. 

401.  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  4 ; M. 

Valerius  Poplicola  3. 

402.  M.  Valerius  Poplicola  4 ; C. 

Marcius  Rutilus. 

— 403.  Q.  Sulpicius  Peticus  5 ; T.  Q. 

Pennus.  A censor  elected  for  the  first  time  from 
the  plebeians. 

404.  M.  Popilius  Laenas  3 ; L.  Corn. 

Scipio. 


■ 405.  L.  Furius  Camillus  ; Ap.  Claudius 
L’rassus.  Valerius  sumamed  Corvinus,  after  con- 
quering a Gaul. 

406.  M.  Valer.  Corvus ; M.  Popilius 

Laenas  4.  Corvus  was  elected  at  23  years  of  age, 
igainst  the  standing  law.  A treaty  of  amity  con- 
;luded  with  Carthage. 

407.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus ; C. 

Plautius. 

408.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  2 ; C.  Paetilius. 

■409.  M.  Fabius  Dorso  ; Ser.  Sulpicius 

410.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  ; T.  Manlius 

41 1.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  3;  A.  Com. 
Cossus.  Tha  Romans  begin  to  make  war  against 
he  Samnites,  at  the  request  of  the  Campanians. 
They  obtained  a victory. 

. 412.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  4 ; Q.  Ser- 

silius. 


umennus. 


Torquatus. 


nercvnus. 


413.  C.  Plautinus ; L.  .Emilius  Ma- 

414.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  3 ; P. 
Jecius  Mus.  1 he  victories  of  Alexander  the 
>eat  in  Asia.  Manlius  puts  his  son  to  death  for 
ighting  against  his  order.  Decius  devotes  himself 
or  the  army,  which  obtains  a great  victory  over  the 
Latins. 

‘ ~ 4*5-  T.  Emilius  Mamercinus  ; Q.  Pub- 

lilnis  Philo. 

- 7-  416.  L.  Furius  Camillus  ; C.  Maenius. 

the  Latins  conquered. 

~4,7-  C.  Sulpicius  Longus ; P.  Elius 

*tus.  1 he  pretorship  granted  to  a plebeian. 

4i8.  L.  Papirius  Crassus ; Cmso 

AllIllUS. 


3egulus. 


..ibo. 


• 419.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  ; M.  Atilius 

■ 420.  T.  Veturius  ; Sp.  Poslhumius. 
•421.  L.  Papirius  Cursor;  C.  Paitilius 

A.  Cornelius  2;  Cn.  Domitius. 

~ 423-  M.  Claudius  Marcellus;  C.  Valerius 

otitus. 

fraiio 424  PaI>‘r*us  ^’rassus  I C.  Plautius 


A.  U.  C.  425. 
Plautius. 

426. 

Scapula. 

427. 

428. 


Philo  2. 


lanus. 


429. 


L.  Emilius  Mamercinus  2 ; C. 

P.  Plautius  Proculus ; P.  Corn. 

L.  Com.  Lentulus  ; Q.  Publilius 

C.  Pastilius ; L.  Papirius  Mugil- 

L.  Furius  Camillus  2 ; D.  Jun. 
Brutus  Scaeva.  The  dictator  Papirius  Curso  is  for 
putting  to  death  Fabius  his  master  of  horse,  be- 
cause h«  fought  in  his  absence,  and  obtained  a 
famous  victory.  He  pardons  him. 

430.  According  to  some  authors,  there 

were  no  consuls -elected  this  year,  but  only  a dic- 
tator, L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

431.  L.  Sulpicius  Longus ; Q.  Aulius 

Cerretanus. 

432.  Q.  Fabius;  L.  Fulvius. 

433.  T.  Veturius  Calvinus  2 ; Sp.  Pos- 

thumius  Albinus  2.  C.  Pontius  the  Samnite  takes 
the  Roman  consuls  in  an  ambuscade  at  Caudium. 

434.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2 ; Q.  Publi- 
lius Philo  3. 

„ 435- 

Cerretanus  2. 

• — 43<5- 

tius  Venno. 


Barbula. 


437- 


L.  Papirius  Cursor  3 ; Q.  Aulius 

M.  Fossius  Flaccinator  ; L.  Plau- 
C.  Jun.  Bubulcus ; L.  Emilius 


Bubulcus  2 


438.  Sp.  Nautius ; M.  Popilius. 

439.  L.  Papirius  4 ; Q.  Publilius  4. 

440.  M.  Paetilius  ; C.  Sulpicius. 

441.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  5 ; C.  Jun. 

• 442.  M.  Valerius ; P.  Decius.  The 
censor  Appius  makes  the  Appian  way  and  aque- 
ducts. The  family  of  the  Potitii  extinct. 

443.  C.  Jun.  Bubulcus  3 ; Q.  Emilius 

Barbula  2. 

444-  Q-  Fabius  2;  C.  Martius,  Rutilius. 

445.  According  to  some  authors,  there 

were  no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but  only  a 
dictator.  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

446.  Q.  Fabius  3 ; P.  Decius  2. 

447.  Appius  Claudius  ; L.  Volumnius. 

448.  P.  Corn.  Arvina ; Q.  Marcius 


Tremulus. 


449- 


L.  Posthumius ; T.  Minucius. 

450-  S.  Sulpicius  Saverrio ; Sempronius 

Sophus.  The  Equi  conquered. 

451.  L.  Genucius;  Ser.  Cornelius. 

452.  M.  Livius;  M.  Emilius. 

'-453-  Q-  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus ; 

M.  Val.  Corvus ; not  consuls,  but  dictators, 
according  to  some  authors. 

7 454.  M.  Valerius  Corvus;  Q.  Apuleius. 

The  priesthood  made  common  to  the  plebeians. 

455.  M.  Fulvius  Pmtinus;  T.  Manlius 

Torquatus. 

456.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio ; Cn.  Fulvius. 

■ 457-  Q-  Fabius  Maximus  4 ; P.  Decius 

Mus  3.  Wars  against  the  Samnites. 

t 458.  L.  Volumnius  2 ; Ap.  Claudius  2. 

Conquest  over  the  Etrurians  and  Samnites. 

— 7 459-  Q.  Fabius  5;  P.  Decius  4. 

Decius  devotes  himself  in  a battle  against  the 
Samnites  and  the  Gauls,  and  the  Romans  obtain  a 
victory. 

-7-7 460.  L.  Posthumius  Megellus ; M. 

Atilius  Regulus. 

t ; — 461.  L.  Papirius  Cursor;  Sp.  Carvi- 

lius.  Victories  over  the  Samnites. 
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A.  U.  C.  462.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  ; D.  Jun. 
Brutus  Scaeva.  Victory  over  the  Samnites. 

— 463.  L.  Posthumius  3;  C.  Jun.  Brutus. 

yEsculapius  brought  to  Rome  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  from  Epidaurus. 

464.  P.  Com.  Rufinus  ; M.  Curius 

Dentatus. 

465.  M.  Valerius  Corvinus ; Q.  Caedi- 

cius  Noctua. 

465.  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus  ; P.  Corn. 

Arvina. 

467.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus ; C. 

Nautius. 

468.  M.  Valerius  Potitus ; C.  /Elius 

PffitUS. 


Mamilius  Vitulus.  The  siege  and  taking  of  Agri. 
gentum.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians. 

A.  U.  C.  493.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus ; T.  Otacilius 
Crassus. 

494.  Cn.  Com.  Scipio  Asina ; C. 

Duillius.  In  two  months  the  Romans  build  and 
equip  a fleet  of  120  galleys.  The  naval  victory  and 
triumph  of  Duillius. 

495.  L.  Corn.  Scipio ; C.  Aquilius 

Florus.  Expedition  against  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

496.  A.  Attilius  Calatinus  ; C.  Sul- 

picius  Paterculus.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  in 
a naval  battle. 

497.  C.  Attilius  Regulus ; Cn.  Com. 

Blasio. 


469.  C.  Claudius  Caenina ; M.  iEmilius 

Lepidus. 

470.  C.  Servilius  Tucca ; Csecilius 

Metellus.  War  with  the  Senones. 

471.  P.  Corn.  Dolabella ; C.  Domitius 

Calvinus.  The  Senones  defeated. 

472.  Q.  zEmilius  ; C.  Fabricius.  War 

with  Tarentum. 

473.  L.  ASmilius  Barbula  ; Q.  Murcius. 

Pyrrhus  comes  to  assist  Tarentum. 

474.  P.  Valerius  Laevinus  ; Tib.  Cor- 

uncanius.  Pyrrhus  conquers  the  consul  Laeyinus, 
and  though  victorious  sues  for  peace,  which  is 
refused  by  the  Roman  senate.  The  census  was 
made,  and  272,222  citizens  were  found. 

— 475.  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio  ; P.  Decius 

Mus.  A battle  with  Pyrrhus. 

476.  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  2 ; Q. 

jEmilius  Papus  2.  Pyrrhus  goes  to  Sicily.  The 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  renewed. 

477.  P.  Corn.  Rufinus;  C.  Jun. 

Brutus.  Crotona  and  Locri  taken. 

478.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  2; 

C.  Genucius  Clepsina.  Pyrrhus  returns  from 
Sicily  to  Italy. 

479.  M.  Curius  Dentatus  2 ; L. 

Corn.  Lentulus.  Pyrrhus  finally  defeated  by 
Curius. 

480.  M.  Curius  Dentatus  3 ; Ser. 

Corn.  Merenda. 

481.  C.  Fabius  Dorso  ; C.  Claudius 

Csenina  2.  An  embassy  from  Philadelphus  to  con- 
cluae  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

482.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2 ; Sp.  Car- 

vilius  2.  Tarentum  surrenders. 

483.  L.  Genucius  ; C.  Quintilius. 

484.  C.  Genucius  ; Cn.  Cornelius. 

485.  Q.  Ogulinus  Gallus  ; C.  Fabius 

Pictor.  Silver  money  coined  at  Rome  for  the  first 
time.  „ , 

486.  P.  Semprontus  Sophus ; Ap. 

Claudius  Crassus. 

487.  M.  Attilius  Regulus;  L.  Julius 

Libo.  Italy  enjoys  peace  universally. 

— 488.  Numerius  Fabius  ; D Junius. 

489.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  3 ; L.  Mamilius 

Vitulus.  The  number  of  the  questors  doubled  to 
eight.  ,,  _ , 

490.  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex  ; M.  Ful- 

vius  Flaccus.  The  Romans  aid  the  Mamertines, 
which  occasions  the  first  Punic  war.  Appius 
defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The  combats 
of  gladiators  first  instituted.  t 

491.  M.  Valerius  Maximus  ; M.  Ota- 
cilius Crassus.  Alliance  between  Rome  and  Hiero 
king  of  Syracuse.  A sun-dial  first  put  up  at  Rome, 
brought  from  Catana.  . 

492.  E,  Posthumius  Gemellus ; Q. 


498.  L.  Manlius  Vulso  ; Q.  Caedicius. 

At  the  death  of  Caedicius,  M.  Attilius  Regulus  2 
was  elected  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  famous 
battle  of  Ecnoma.  The  victorious  consuls  land  in 
Africa. 

499.  Serv.  Fulvius  Paetinus  Nobilior; 

M.  /Emilius  Paulus.  Regulus,  after  many  vic- 
tories in  Africa,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Xanthippus.  Agrigentum  retaken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

500.  Cn.  Com.  Scipio  Asina  2 ; A. 

Attilius  Calatinus  2.  Panormus  taken  by  the 
Romans. 

501.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio ; C.  Sem- 

pronius  Blaesus.  The  Romans,  discouraged  by  ship- 
wrecks, renounce  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

502.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta ; P.  Ser- 
vilius Geminus.  Citizens  capable  to  bear  arms 
amounted  to  297,797. 

503.  L.  Csecilius  Metellus  2 ; C. 

Furius  Pacilus.  The  Romans  begin  to  recover 
their  power  by  sea. 

504.  C.  Attilius  Regulus  2 ; L.  Man- 
lius Volso  2.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  near 
Panormus  in  Sicily.  One  hundred  and  forty-two 
elephants  taken  and  sent  to  Rome.  Regulus 
advises  the  Romans  not  to  exchange  prisoners. 
He  is  put  to  death  in  the  most  excruciating 
torments. 

505.  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  ; L.  Jun. 

Pullus.  The  Romans  defeated  in  a naval  battle. 
The  Roman  fleet  lost  in  a storm. 

506.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  2 ; P.  Ser- 
vilius Geminus  2. 

507.  L.  Caicilius  Metellus  3 ; Num. 

Fabius  Buteo.  The  number  of  the  citizens  252,  222. 

508.  M.  Otacilius  Crassus  ; M.  Fabius 

Licinius. 

509.  M.  Fabius  Buteo  ; C.  Attilius 

Balbus. 

510.  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  2 ; C. 

Sempronius  Blaesus. 

51 1.  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus;  C. 

Sulpicius  Gallus.  A fleet  built  by  individuals  at 
Rome. 

5x2.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus ; A.  Pos- 
thumius Albinus.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated 
near  the  islands  ZLgates.  Peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  evacuate 
Sicily. 

513.  Q-  Lutatius  Ccrco  ; A.  Manhus 

Atticus.  Sicily  is  made  a .Roman  province.  I he 
39th  census  taken.  The  citizens  amount  to  260,00a 

514.  C.  Claudius  Centho  ; M.  Sempro- 
nius Tuditanus.  „ , • 

sis.  C.  Mamilius  Turinus  ; Q.  V alertus 

Falto.  . _ p 

— X.  Sempronius  Gracchus ; 
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Valerius  Falto.  The  Carthaginians  give  up  Sardinia 

to  Rome.  _ „ 

A.  U.  C.  517.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  Caudinus  ; Q. 
Fulvius  Flaccus.  ’lhe  Romans  offer  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  assistance  against  Antiochus  Theos. 

5IS.  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Caudinus  ; 

Licinius  Varus.  Revolt  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

519.  C.Attilius  Balbus  2;  T.  Manlius 

Torquatus.  The  temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the  first 
time  since  the  reign  of  Numa,  about  440  years.  A 
universal  peace  at  Rome. 

520.  L.  Postumius  Albinus ; Sp.  Car- 

vilius  Maximus. 

521.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  ; 

M.  Pomponius  Matho.  Differences  and  jealousy 
between  Rome  and  Carthage.  _ . . 

522.  M.  /Emilius  Lepidus  ; M.  Publicius 

Malleolus.  _ 

523.  M.  Pomponius  Matho  2 ; C. 

Papirius  Maso.  The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome. 

524.  M.  /Emilius  Barbula  ; M.  Junius 

Pera.  War  with  the  Illyrians. 

525.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  2 ; Cn. 

Fulvius  Centumalus.  The  building  of  new  Carthage. 

526.  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  2 ; Q. 

Fabius  Maximus. 

527.  P.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; M.  Attilius 

Regulus.  Two  new  pretors  added  to  the  other 
pretors. 

528.  M.  Valerius  Messala  ; L.  Apulius 

Fullo.  Italy  invaded  by  the  Gauls.  The  Romans 
could  now  lead  into  the  field  of  battle  770,000  men. 

529.  L.  iEmilius  Papus  ; C.  Attilius 

Regulus.  The  Gauls  defeat  the  Romans  near 
Clusium.  The  Romans  obtain  a victory  near 
Telamon. 

530.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  2 ; Q. 

Fulvius  Flaccus  2.  The  Boii,  part  of  the  Gauls, 
surrender. 

531.  C.  Flaminius;  P.  Furius  Philus. 

532.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ; Cn.  Corn. 

Scipio  Calvus.  A new  war  with  the  Gauls.  Mar- 
cellus gains  the  spoils  called  opinia. 

-533.  P.  Cornelius  ; M.  Minucius  Rufus 


Annibal  takes  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
armies  in  Spain. 

534.  L.  Veturius  ; C.  Lutatius.  The 

Via  Flamima  built. 

535.  M.  Livius  Salinator ; L.  /Emilius 

Paulus.  War  with  Illyricum. 

536.  P.  Com.  Scipio;  P.  Sempronius 

Longus.  Siege  of  Saguntum,  by  Annibal,  the 
cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Annibal  inarches 
towards  Italy,  and  crosses  the  Alps.  The  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  defeated  near  Sicily.  Sempronius  de- 
feated near  Trebia,  by  Annibal. 

537.  Cn.  Servilius ; C.  Flaminius  2. 

A famous  battle  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus.  Fabius 
is  appointed  dictator.  Success  of  Cn.  Scipio  in 
Spain. 

5^8.  C.  Terentius  Varro ; L.  ./Emilius 

Paulus  2.  1 he  famous  battle  of  Cannae.  Annibal 

marches  to  Capua.  Marcellus  beats  Annibal  near 
Nola.  Asdrubal  begins  his  march  towards  Italy, 
and  his  army  is  totalfy  defeated  by  the  Scipios. 

— 539.  Ti.  Sempronius  Graccnus ; Q 

Fabius  Maximus  2.  Philip  of  Macedonia  enters 
into  alliance  with  Annibal.  Sardinia  revolts,  and 
is  reconquered  by  Manlius.  The  Carthaginians 
twice  beaten  in  Spain  by  Scipio. 

540-  Q-  Fabius  Maximus  3 ; M.  Claudius 

Marcellus  2.  Marcellus  besieges  Syracuse  by  sea 
and  land. 


A.  U.  C.  541.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4 ; T.  Sem- 
pronius Gracchus  3.  The  siege  of  Syracuse  con- 
tinued. 

542.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  ; Ap.  Claudius 

Pulcher.  Syracuse  taken  and  plundered.  Sicily 
made  a Roman  province.  Tarentum  treacherously 
delivered  to  Annibal.  The  two  Scipios  conquered 
in  Spain.  _ , „ 

543.  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus.  P. 

Sulpicius  Galba.  Capua  besieged  and  taken  by. 
the  Romans.  P.  Scipio  sent  to  Spain  with  procon- 
sular power. 

544.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  4 ; M. 

Valerius  Lavinus  2.  The  Carthaginians  driven 
from  Sicily.  Carthagena  taken  by  young  Scipio. 

— 545-  Q-  Fabius  Maximus  5 ; Q.  Fulvius 

Flaccus  4.  Annibal  defeated  by  Marcellus.  _ Fabius 
takes  Tarentum.  Asdrubal  defeated  by  Scipio. 

546.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  5 ; T. 
Quintius  Crispinus.  Marcellus  killed  in  an  am- 
buscade by  Annibal.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
defeated.  » . 

M.  Claudius  Nero ; M.  Livius  2. 
Asdrubal  passes  the  Alps.  Nero  obtains  some  ad- 
vantage over  Annibal.  The  two  consuls  defeat 
Asdrubal,  who  is  killed,  and  his  head  thrown  into 
Annibal’s  camp.  The  Romans  make  war  against 
Philip. 

548.  L.  Veturius  ; Q.  Csecilius.  Scipio 

obtains  a victory  over  Asdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo 
in  Spain.  Masinissa  sides  with  the  Romans. 

549.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ; P.  Licinius 

Crassus.  Scipio  is  empowered  to  invade  Africa. 

550.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus;  P.  Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus.  Scipio  lands  in  Africa.  The 
census  taken,  and  215,000  heads  of  families  found 
in  Rome. 

551.  Cn.  Servilius  Ctepio  ; C.  Servilius 

Geminus.  Scipio  spreads  general  consternation  in 
Africa.  Annibal  is  recalled  from  Italy  by  the 
Carthaginian  senate. 

552.  M.  Servilius ; Ti.  Claudius.  An- 
nibal and  Scipio  come  to  a parley;  they  prepare 
for  battle.  Annibal  is  defeated  at  Zama.  Scipio 
prepares  to  besiege  Carthage. 

■ — — — 553.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  ; P.  jElius 
Pstus.  Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians.  Sci- 
pio triumphs. 

554.  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  2 ; C.  Aure- 
lius Cotta.  War  with  the  Macedonians. 

555.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus ; P.  Villius 

Tapulus.  The  Macedonian  war  continued. 

556.  Sex.  iElius  Psetus;  T.  Quintius 

Flaminius.  Philip  defeated  by  Quintius. 

_ 557-  G.  Corn.  Cethegus;  Q.  Minucius 

Rufus, 
peace. 


Philip  is  defeated.  Quintius  grants  him 
558.  L.  Furius  Purpureo;  M.  Claudius 


Marcellus.  The  independence  of  Greece  proclaimed 
by  Flaminius  at  the  Isthmian  games. 

559.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; M.  Porcius 

Cato.  Quintius  regulates  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
Cato’s  victories  in  Spain,  and  triumph.  The  Ro- 
mans demand  Annibal  from  the  Carthaginians. 

560.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Africanus  2 ; T. 

Sempronius  Longus.  Annibal  flies  to  Antiochus. 

561.  L.  Cornelius  Mcrula  ; Q.  Minu- 
cius Thermus.  Antiochus  prepares  to  make  war 
against  Rome,  and  Annibal  endeavours  in  vain  to 
stir  up  the  Carthaginians  to  take  up  arms. 

562.  L.  Quintus  Flamtninus;  Cn.  Do- 

rnitius.  The  Greeks  call  Antiochus  to  deliver 
them. 
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a UV.V',5^3-  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica;  Manlius 
Acinus  Glabrio.  1 he  success  of  Acilius  in  Greece 
against  Antiochus. 


~ , ~ 5.64-  L-  Corn.  Scipio  ; C.  Laelius.  The 

lleet  of  Antiochus  under  Annibal  defeated  by  the 
Komans.  Antiochus  defeated  by  Scipio. 

..  x 565-  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior;  Cn.  Man- 
lius Vulso.  War  with  the  Gallogrecians. 

„ ~ ‘ 566.  M.  Valerius  Messala  ; C.  Livius 

o aim  at  or.  Antiochus  dies. 

~ T,567-.  M.  lEmilius  Lepidus ; C.  Fla- 

mmius.  I he  Ligurians  reduced. 

. ~"T  568.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  ; Q.  Mar- 

cius  Philippus.  The  Bacchanalia  abolished  at 
Rome. 


~ 569.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher ; L.  M. 
Sempromus  Tuditanus.  Victories  in  Spain  and 
-Liguria. 

T — 57°>.  P-  Claudius  Pulcher ; L.  Porcius 

Licinius.  Philip  of  Macedon  sends  his  son  Deme- 
trius to  Rome. 


T ~ ~ 571-  M.  Claudius  Marcellus ; Q.  Fabius 

Labeo.  Death  of  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Philopoe 
men.  Gauls  invade  Italy. 

~ 57z*  M.  Bsebius  Tamphilus;  L.  /Emi- 

lius  Paulus.  Death  of  Philip. 

' 573-  P-  Cornelius  Cethegus ; M.  Baebius 

lamphilus2.  Expeditions  against  Liguria.  The 
nrst  gilt  statue  raised  at  Rome. 

_ ~ 57.4-  A.  Postumius  Albinus  Luscus  ; C 

Lalpurmus  Piso.  Celtiberians  defeated. 

~ 575;  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus ; L.  Manlius 

Acidinus.  Alliance  renewed  with  Perseus  the  son 


of  Philip. 
Vulso. 


- 576.  M.  Junius  Brutus  ; A.  Manlius 


T 577-  C.  Claudius  Pulcher ; T.  Sem- 

promus  Gracchus.  The  Istrians  defeated. 

_ ~~ 578-  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Hispalus  ; Q. 

Petillius  Spurinus. 

, 579-  P.  Mucius ; M.  zEmilius  Lepi- 

dus 2. 

580.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  ; Q.  Mu- 
cius Scaevola. 

_ 581.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  ; M.  Popi- 

lius  Lmnas. 

582.  C.  Popilius  Laenas ; P.  .TElius 

Ligur.  War  declared  against  Perseus. 

583.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  ; C.  Cassius 

Longinus.  Perseus  gains  some  advantages  over 
the  Romans. 

584.  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus  ; A.  Ati- 

lius  Serranus. 

.-7 .585.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  2 ; Cn.  Ser- 

vilius  Caepio.  The  campaign  in  Macedonia. 

586.  L.  yEmilius  Paulus  2 ; C.  Licinius 

Crassus.  Perseus  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Paulus. 

587.  Q.  vElius  Paetus;  M.  Junius 

Pennus. 

588.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus ; C.  Sul- 

picius  Galba. 

589.  Cn.  Octavius  Nepos  ; T.  Manlius 

Torquatus. 

590.  Aulus  Manlius  Torquatus ; Q. 

Cassius  Longus. 

591.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  ; M.  Ju- 

vencius  Phalna. 

592.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica ; C.  Mar- 
cius Figulus.  Demetrius  flies  from  Rome,  and  is 
made  king  of  Syria. 

593.  M.  Valerius  Messala;  C.  Fannius 

Strabo. 


A.  U.  C.  594.  L.  Anicius  Gallus  ; M.  Com. 
Cethegus. 

. 7 595-  C.  Cornelius  Dolabella  ; M.  Ful- 

vius Nobilior. 

596-  M.  zEmilius  Lepidus ; C.  Popilius 

Laenas. 

-597-  Sex.  Jul.  Caesar;  L.  Aurelius 

Orestes.  War  against  the  Dalmatians. 

. — 598-  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  Lupus ; C.  Mar- 

cius Figulus  2. 

7 599-  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  2 ; M. 

Claudius  Marcellus  2. 

~ 600.  Q.  Opimius  Nepos  ; L.  Postumius 

Albinus. 

601.  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior;  T.  Annius 

Luscus.  The  false  Philip.  Wars  in  Spain. 

602.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  3 ; L. 

Valerius  Flaccus. 

— 7 603.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus ; A.  Pos- 

thumius  Albinus. 

. 604.  T.  Quintius  Flamininus  ; M.  Aci- 

lius Balbus.  War  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Masinissa. 

605.  . L.  Marcius  Censorinus  ; M.  Man- 
lius Nepos.  The  Romans  declare  war  against 
Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  wish  to  accept 
the  hard  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon 
them  ; but  the  Romans  say  that  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed. 

— 7 606.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  ; L.  Cal- 

pumius  Piso.  Carthage  besieged. 

607.  P.  Com.  Scipio  ; C.  Livius  Dru- 

sus.  The  siege  of  Carthage  continued  with  vigour 
by  Scipio. 

7 608.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  ; L.  Mum- 

mius.  Carthage  surrenders,  and  is  destroyed. 
Mummius  takes  and  burns  Corinth. 

. ; 609.  Q.  Fabius  /Emilianus  ; L.  Hos- 

tilius Mancinius. 

bio.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba ; L.  Aurelius 

Cotta. 

. 611.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  ; Q.  Caeci- 

lius  Metellus  Macedonicus.  War  against  the  Cel- 
tiberians. 

— 7 612.  L.  Metellus  Calvus;  Q.  Fabius 

Maximus  Servilianus. 

613.  Q.  Pompeius  ; C.  Servilius  Caipio. 

— ; 614.  C.  Laelius.  Sapiens  ; Q.  Servilius 

Caepio.  The  wars  with  Viriatus. 

. 7 615.  M.  Popilius  Lasnas  ; C.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso. 

616.  P.  Com.  Scipio  Nasica ; D.  Junius 

Brutus.  The  two  consuls  imprisoned  by  the  tri- 
bunes. 

. 7 617.  M.  yEmilius  Lepidus  ; C.  Hosti- 

lius Mancinus.  Wars  against  Numantia. 

618.  P.  Funus  Philus  ; Sex.  Atilius 

Serranus. 

619.  Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccus;  Q.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso. 

620.  P.  Com.  Scipio  2 ; C.  Fulvius 

Flaccus. 

. ; 621.  P.  Mucius  Scaevola;  L.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso  Frugi.  Numantia  surrenders  to  Scipio, 
and  is  entirely  demolished.  The  seditions  of  Ti. 
Gracchus  at  Rome. 

622.  P.  Popilius  Laenas  ; P.  Rupillus. 

623.  P.  Licinius  Crassus ; L.  Valerius 

Flaccus. 

624.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher ; M.  Per- 

penna.  In  the  census  are  found  313,823  citizens. 

625.  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus ; M. 

Aquilius  Nepos. 
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A.  U.  C.  626.  C11.  Octavius  Nepos  ; T.  Annius 

Luscus.  . T 

627.  L.  Cassius  Longus  ; L.  Cornelius 

Cinna.  A revolt  of  slaves  in  Sicily. 

628.  L.  zEmilius  Lepidus  ; L.  Aurelius 


629.  M.  Plautius  Hypsaeus  ; M.  Ful- 

vius  Flaccus. 

630.  C.  Cassius  Longinus  ; L.  Sextius 

Calvinus. 

631.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  ; T.  Quin- 

tius  Flamininus. 

632.  C.  Fannius  Strabo ; Cn.  Domi- 

tius  Ahenobarbus.  The  seditions  of  Caius 
Gracchus. 

633.  Lucius  Opimius  ; Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus. The  unfortunate  end  of  Caius  Gracchus.  The 
Allobroges  defeated. 

634.  P.  Manlius  Nepos ; C.  Papirius 

Car  bo. 

635.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus  ; L. 

Aurelius  Cotta. 

636.  M.  Portius  Cato ; Q.  Marcius 

Rex. 


637.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  ; Q.  Mutius 

Scaevola. 


638.  C.  Licinius  Geta;  Q.  Fabius 

Maximus  Ebumus. 

639.  M.  Caecilius  Metellus  ; M.  jEmi- 

lius  Scaurus. 

640.  M.  Acilius  Balbus;  C.  Portius 

Cato. 


641.  C.  Caecilius  Metellus  ; Cn.  Papi- 
rius Carbo. 


■ 642.  M.  Livius  Drusis;  L.  Calpumius 

Piso.  The  Romans  declare  war  against  Jugurtha. 

—  643.  P.  Scipio  Nasica  ; L.  Calpurnius 

Bestia.  Calpurnius  bribed  and  defeated  by  Ju- 
gartha. 

—  644.  M.  Minucius  Rufus;  Sp.  Pos- 

tumius  Albinus. 

645.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus;  M.  Junius 

Silanus.  Success  of  Metellus  against  Jugurtha. 

646.  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba ; M.  Aure- 
lius Scaurus.  Metellus  continues  the  war. 

— 647.  C.  Marius  ; L.  Cassius.  The 

war  against  jugurtha  continued  with  vigour  by 
Marius. 


Cassius  Longinus.  The  kingdom  of  Cyrene  left  by 
will  to  the  Roman  people. 

A.  U.  C.  659.  L.  Licinius  Crassus  ; Q.  Mucius 

Scaevola.  Seditions  of  Norbanus. 

660.  C.  Coelius  Caldus ; L.  Domitiua 

Ahenobarbus. 

661.  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; M.  Heren- 

nius.  Sylla  exhibited  a combat  of  100  lions  with 
men  in  the  Circus. 

662.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher ; M.  Per- 

penna.  The  allies  wish  to  be  admitted  citizens  of 
Rome. 

663.  L.  Marcius  Philippus  ; Sex.  Julius 

Caesar.  The  allies  prepare  to  revolt. 

664.  M.  Julius  Caesar  ; P.  Rutulius 

Rufus.  Wars  with  the  Marsi. 

665.  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  ; L.  Portius 

Cato.  The  great  valour  of  Sylla  surnamed  the 
Fortunate. 

666.  L.  Cornelius  Sylla ; Q.  Pompeius 

Rufus.  Sylla  appointed  to  conduct  the  Mithridatic 
war.  Marius  is  empowered  to  supersede  him  ; 
upon  which  Sylla  returns  to  Rome  with  his  army, 
and  takes  it,  and  has  Marius  and  his  adherents 
judged  as  enemies. 

667.  Cn.  Octavius  ; L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 

Cinna  endeavours  to  recall  Marius,  and  is  expelled. 
Marius  returns,  and  with  Cinna  marches  against 
Rome.  Civil  wars  and  slaughter. 

668.  C.  Marius  7 ; L.  Cornelius  Cinna  2. 

Marius  died,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  chosen  in 
his  room.  The  Mithridatic  war. 

— 669.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  3 ; Cn.  Pa- 

pirius'  Carbo.  The  Mithridatic  war  continued  by 
Sylla. 

■ 670.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  4 ; Cn.  Papi- 

rius Carbo  2.  Peace  with  Mithridates. 

671.  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ; C. 

Norbanus.  The  capitol  burnt.  Pompey  joins 
Sylla. 

672.  C.  Marius  ; Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  3. 

Civil  wars  at  Rome  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 
Murder  of  the  citizens  by  order  of  Sylla,  who  makes 
himself  dictator. 

673.  M.  Tullius  Decula  ; Cn.  Cornelius 

Dolabella.  Sylla  weakens  and  circumscribes  the 
power  of  the  tribune: . Pompey  triumphs  over 
Africa. 


, — ; 648.  C.  Atilius  Serranus  ; Q.  Servilius 

Cxpio.  Jugurtha  betrayed  by  Bocchus  into  the 
hands  of  Sylla  the  lieutenant  of  Marius. 

.. 7 649.  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  ; Corn.  Man- 

lius Maximus.  Marius  triumphs  over  Jugurtha. 
Two  Roman  armies  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones. 

- — —650.  C.  Marius  2;  C.  Flavius  Fimbria. 
1 he  Cimbri  march  towards  Spain. 

The  Cii 


Jus.  The 


Cimbri  e 
Catulus. 


051.  Marius  3 ; L.  Aurelius  Orestes, 
defeated  in  Spain. 

652.  C.  Manus  4 ; Q.  Lutatius  Catu- 
leutones  totally  defeated  by  Marius. 

653.  C.  Marius  5 ; M.  Aquilius.  The 
r Italy,  and  are  defeated  by  Marius  and 


. 654.  C.  Marius  6 ; L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

r actions  against  Metellus. 

— — 655.  M.  Antonius  ; A.  Postumius  Albi- 
nas. Metellus  is  gloriously  recalled. 

656.  L.  Cmcilius  Metellus  -,* *  • T 

Didius. 

„ — 657.  Cn.  Com.  I^ntulus;  P.  Licinius 

Crassus. 

v 6}8.  Cn.  Domitiua  Ahenobarbus  5 C. 


# C 74. _ L.  Com.  Sylla  Felix  2 ; Q.  Caeci- 

lius Metellus  Pius.  War  against  Mithridates. 

675.  P.  Servilius  Vatia  ; Ap.  Claudius 

Pulcher.  Sylla  abdicates  the  dictatorship. 

_ 676.  M.  .(Emilius  Lepidus  ; Q.  Luta- 

tius Catulus.  Sylla  dies. 

— — 677.  D.  Junius  Brutus  ; Mamercus 

iEmilius  Lepidus  Livianus.  A civil  war  between 
Lepidus  and  Catulus.  Pompey  goes  against  Ser- 
tonus  in  Spain. 

678.  Cn.  Octavius ; M.  Scribonius  Curio. 

Sertorius  defeated. 

* 679.  Cn.  Octavius ; C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

Mithridates  and  Sertorius  make  a treaty  of  alliance 
together.  Sertorius  murdered  by  Pcrpenna. 

_ 680.  L.  Licinius  Luculius ; M.  Aure- 

lius Cotta.  Luculius  conducts  the  Mithridatic 
war. 

— - 681.  M.  Tercntius  Varro  Luculius ; C. 

Cassius  Varus  Spartacus.  The  gladiators  make 
head  against  the  Romans  with  much  success. 

■ 682.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola  ; Cn.  Com. 

Lentulus  Clodianus.  Victories  of  Spartacus  over 
three  Roman  generals. 

- ■—  - — 683.  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes ; P,  Com. 
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Lentulus  Sura.  Crassus  defeats  and  kills  Spartacus 
near  Apulia. 

A.  U.  C.  684.  M.  Licinius  Crassus ; Cn.  Pom- 

Seius  Magnus.  Successes  of  Lucullus  against 
lithridates.  The  census  amounts  to  above 


900,000. 

• 685.  Q.  Hortensius  2 ; Q.  Caecilius 

Metellus.  Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  king  of  Ar- 
menia, and  meditates  the  invasion  of  Parthia. 

686.  Q.  Marcius  Rex ; L.  Caecilius 

Metellus.  Lucullus  defeats  the  united  forces  of 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

687.  M.  Acilius  Glabrio ; C.  Calpurnius 

Piso.  Lucullus  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
troops,  who  partly  desert  him.  Pompey  goes 
against  the  pirates. 

688.  M.  ./Emilius  Lepidus  ; L.  Volcatus 

Tullus.  Pompey  succeeds  Lucullus  to  finish  the 
Mithridatic  war,  and  defeats  the  enemy. 

689.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta ; L.  Manlius 

Torquatus.  Success  of  Pompey  in  Asia. 

690.  L.  Julius  Caesar  ; C.  Martius 

Figulus.  Pompey  goes  to  Syria.  His  conquests 
there. 

691.  M.  Tullius  Cicero ; C.  Antonius. 

Mithridates  poisons  himself.  Catiline  conspires 
against  the  state.  Cicero  discovers  the  conspiracy, 
and  punishes  the  adherents. 

692.  D.  Junius  Silanus ; L.  Licinius 

Muraena.  Pompey  triumphs  over  the  Pirates,  and 
over  Mithridates,  Tigranes,  and  Aristobulus. 

693.  M.  Puppius  Piso  ; M.  Valerius 

Messala  Niger. 

694.  L.  Afranius  ; Q.  Metellus  Celer. 

A reconciliation  between  Crassus,  Pompey,  and 
Caesar. 


695.  C.  Jul.  Caesar ; M.  Calpurnius 

Bibulus.  Caesar  breaks  the  fasces  of  his  colleague, 
and  is  sole  consul.  He  obtains  the  government  of 
Gaul  for  five  years. 

696.  C.  Calpurnius  Piso  ; A.  Gabinius 

Paulus.  Cicero  banished  by  means  of  Clodius. 
Cato  goes  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus.  Suc- 
cesses of  Caesar  in  Gaul. 

697.  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Spinther;  Q. 

Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos.  Cicero  recalled.  Caesar’s 
success  and  victories. 

698.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  Marcellinus  ; 

L.  Marcius  Philippus.  The  triumvirate  of  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

699.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  2 ; M. 

Licinius  Crassus  2.  Crassus  goes  against  Parthia. 
Caesar  continued  for  five  years  more  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gaul.  His  conquest  of  Britain. 

700.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  ; Ap. 

Claudius  Pulcher.  Great  victories  of  Caesar. 

y0x.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus ; M.  Vale- 
rius Messala.  Crassus  defeated  and  slain  in  Par- 


thia. Milo  kills  Clodius. 

702.  Cn.  Pompeius 


Magnus  3 ; the 

only  consul.  He  afterwards  took  for  colleague,  Q. 
Caecilius  Metullus  Pius  Scipio.  Revolts  of  the 
Gauls  crushed  by  Caesar. 

703.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  ; M.  Claudius 

Marcellus.  Rise  of  the  jealousy  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey. 

704.  L.  -/Emilius  Paulus ; P.  Claudius 

Marcellus.  Cicero  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Increase 
of  the  differences  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

7oc.  C.  Claudius  Marcellus ; L.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus.  Caesar  begins  the  civil  war. 
Pompey  flies  from  Rome.  Caesar  made  dictator. 

706.  C.  Julius  Caesar  3 ; P.  Servilius 


Isauricus.  Caesar  defeats  Pompey  at  Pharsalia 
Pompey  murdered  in  Egypt.  The  wars  of  Caesat 
in  Egypt. 

A.  U.  C.  707.  Q.  Fusius  Calenus;  P.  Vatinius. 
Power  and  influence  of  Caesar  at  Rome.  He  re- 
duces Pontus. 

708.  C.  Julius  Caesar  3 ; M.  Asmilius 

Lepidus.  Caesar  defeats  Pompey's  partisans  in 
Africa,  and  takes  Utica. 

709.  C.  Julius  Caesar  4 ; Consul  alone. 

He  conquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
and  was  declared  perpetual  Dictator  and  Impera- 
tor,  &c. 

710.  C.  Julius  Caesar  5 ; M.  Antonius. 

Caesar  meditates  a war  against  Parthia.  Above 
600  Romans  conspire  against  Caesar,  and  murder 
him  in  the  senate-house.  Antony  raises  himself  to 
power.  The  rise  of  Octavius. 

711.  C.  Vibius  Pansa ; A.  Hirtius. 

Antony  judged  a public  enemy.  He  joins  Au- 
gustus. Triumvirate  of  Antony,  Augustus,  and 
Lepidus. 

712.  L.  Minucius  Plancus  ; M.  iEmi- 

lius  Lepidus  2.  Great  honours  paid  to  the  memory 
of  J.  Caesar.  Brutus  and  Cassius  join  their  forces 
against  Augustus  and  Antony. 

• 713.  L.  Antonius;  P.  Servilius  Isauri- 

cus 2.  Battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius. 

_ 714.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus;  C.  Asi- 

nius  Pollio.  Antony  joins  the  son  of  Pompey 
against  Augustus.  The  alliance  of  short  duration. 

715.  L.  Marcius  Censorinus  ; C.  Cal- 

visius  Sabinus.  Antony  marries  Octavia  the  sister 
of  Augustus,  to  strengthen  their  mutual  alliance. 

716.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher;  C.  Nor- 

banus  Flaccus  ; to  whom  were  substituted  C.  Octa- 
vianus  and  Q.  Pedius.  Sext.  Pompey  the  son  of 
Pompey  the  Great  makes  himself  powerful  by  sea 
to  oppose  Augustus. 

717.  M.  Agrippa  ; L.  Caninius  Gallus. 

Agrippa  is  appointed  by  Augustus  to  oppose  Sext. 
Pompey  with  a fleet.  He  builds  the  famous  har- 
bour of  Misenum. 

718.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola  ; M.  Cocceius 

Nerva.  Agrippa  obtains  a naval  victory  over  Pom- 
pey, who  delivers  himself  to  Antony,  by  whom  he 
is  put  to  death. 

719.  L.  Cornificus  Nepos  ; Sex.  Pom- 
peius Nepos.  Lentulus  removed  from  power  by 
Augustus. 

720.  L.  Scribonius  Libo ; M.  Anto- 
nius 2.  Augustus  and  Antony,  being  sole  masters 
of  the  Roman  empire,  make  another  division  of  the 
provinces.  Caesar  obtains  the  west,  and  Antony  the 
east. 

721.  C.  Caesar  Octavianus  2 ; L.  Vol- 

catius  Tullus.  Octavia  divorced  by  Antony,  who 
marries  Cleopatra. 

722.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  ; C. 

Sosius.  Dissensions  between  Augustus  and  Antony. 

723.  C.  Caesar  Octavianus  3 ; M.  Valer. 

Messala  Corvinus.  The  battle  of  Actium,  which, 
according  to  some  authors,  happened  the  year  of 
Rome  721.  The  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

Consus,  a deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
councils.  His  temple  was  covered  in  the  Maximus 
Circus,  to  show  that  councils  ought  to  be  secret  and 
inviolable.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as 
Ncptunus  Equestris.  Romulus  instituted  festivals 
to  his  honour,  called  Consualia,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  which  the  Romans  carried  away  the  Sabine 
women-  Vid.  Consualea  ludi.  Pint,  m Pom.— 
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Consygrna,  the  wife  of  Nicomedes 


king; 


of 


Bithynia,  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  for  her  lascivious 

deportment.  FI  in.  8,  c.  40.  ,,  , , 

Contadesdus,  a river  of  1 hrace.  Herodot.  4, 

Contubia,  a town  in  Spain.  2»  £ TZ- 

Coon,  the  eldest  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by  Aga- 

memnon.  Homer  11.  . , 

Coos,  Cos,  Cea,  and  Co,  an  island  of  the 

riigean  sea.  V id.  Co.  _ ,. 

gop£e,  a place  of  Greece,  near  the  Cephisus. 

Plin.  4,  c.  7.  _ . , . c t>  .■ 

Copais  lacus,  now  Limne,  a lake  ot  tsoeotia, 
into  which  the  Cephisus  and  other  rivers  empty 
themselves.  It  is  famous  for  its  excellent  eels. 
Fetus,  9,  c.  24. 

Cophas,  a son  of  Artabazus.  Curt.  7,  c.  n. 

A river  of  India.  Dionys.  Perieg. 

Copbontis,  a burning  mountain  of  Bactriana. 

Plin.  2,  c.  106.  , „ 

Copia,  the  goddess  of  plenty  among  the  Ro- 
mans, represented  as  bearing  a horn  filled  with 
grapes,  fruits,  &c. 

CopHlus,  a general  of  the  Tectosagse,  taken  by 
the  Romans.  Plut.inSyll.  , 

C.  Coponius,  a commander  of  the  fleet  ot 
Rhodes,  at  Dyrracchiurn,  in  the  interest  of  Pompey 
Cic.  1,  de  Div.  c.  &.—Paterc. 2,  c.  83. 

Coprates,  a river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the  Ii- 
gris.  Diod.  19. 

Copreus,  a son  of  Pelops,  who  fled  to  Mycenae 
at  the  death  of  Iphitus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Coptus  and  Coptos,  now  Ilypt , a town  of 
Egypt,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexandria,  on  a 
canal  which  communicates  with  the  Nile.  Plin.  5 
c.  9.  1.  6,  c.  23. — Strab.  16. — Juv.  15,  v.  28. 

Cora,  a town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Volsci,  built  by  a colony  of  Dardanians  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Lucan.  7,  v.  392. — Virg. 
FEn.  6,  v.  775. 

Coracesium  and  Coracensium,  a man- 
time  town  of  Pamphylia.  Liv.  33,  c.  20. 

Coraconasus,  a town  of  Arcadia,  where  the 
Ladon  falls  into  the  Alpheus.  Fans.  8,  c.  25. 
Coraletse,  a people  of  Scythia.  Flacc.  6,  v.  81. 
Coralli,  a savage  people  of  Pontus.  Ovid,  ex 
Pont.  4,  el.  2,  v.  37. 

Coranus,  a miser.  Vid.  Nascia. 

Coras,  a brother  of  Catillus  and  Tyburtus,  who 
fought  against  tineas.  Virg.  FEn.  7,  v.  72. 

Corax,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily,  who 
first  demanded  a salary  of  his  pupils.  Cic.  in  Brut. 
12.  De  Oral.  1.  c.  20. — Aul.  Cell.  5,  c.  10. — Quin 

til.  3,  c.  1. A king  of  Sicyon. A mountain  of 

/Etoha.  Liv.  36,  c.  30. 

Coraxi,  a people  of  Colchis.  Plin.  6,  c.  5. 
Corbeus,  a Gaul,  &c.  Cits.  Bell.  G.  8,  c.  6. 
Corbis  and  Orsua,  two  brothers,  who  fought 
for  the  dominion  ol  a city,  in  the  presence  of 
Scipio,  in  Spain.  Liv.  28,  c.  ax. — Val.  Max.  9, 
c.  11. 

Corbtilo  Domitius,  a prefect  of  Belgium 
who,  when  governor  of  Syna,  routed  the  Parthians, 
destroyed  Artaxata,  and  mad  Tigranes  king  of  Ar- 
menia. Nero,  jealous  of  his  virtues,  ordered  him  to 
lie  murdered ; and  Corbulo  hearing  this,  fell  upon 
his  sword,  exclaiming,  “ I have  well  deserved  this  !’" 
A.D.  66.  His  name  was  given  to  a place  {Menu 
mentum)  in  Germany,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
modem  Groningen.  Tacit.  Ann.  ix,  c.  18. 

Ooro^ra,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  about 


12  miles  from  Buthrotum,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  ; 
famous  for  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Alcinous.  It  has  been  successively  Dre- 
pane,  Schema,  and  Plueacia,  and  now  bears  the 
name  of  Corfu.  Some  Corinthians,  with  Chersi- 
crates  at  their  head,  came  to  settle  there,  when 
banished  from  their  country,  703  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  A colony  of  Colchis  had  settled  there 
1349  years  before  Christ.  The  war  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Athenians  against  the  Corcyreans, 
and  was  called  Corcyrean,  became  but  a preparation 
for  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  people  of  Corcyra 
were  once  so  hated  by  the  Cretans,  that  such  as 
were  found  on  the  island  of  Crete  were  always  put 
to  death.  Ovid.  Ib.  512.— Homer.  Od.  5,  &c.— 
Lucan.  9,  v.  32. — Mela,  2,  c.  7.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Strab.  6.  . , 

Cordtiba,  now  Cordova,  a famous  city  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  the  native  place  of  both  the  Se- 
necas and  of  Lucan.  Martial,  i,  cp,  62.  Melay  2, 
6. — Cces.  Bell.  Alex.  57.— Plin.  3,  c.  1.  . . 

Cordyla,  a port  of  Pontus,  supposed  to  give  its 
name  to  a peculiar  sort  of  fishes  caught  there  ( Cor - 
dylce).  Plin.  9,  c.  15.— Martial.  13,  ep.  1. 

Core,  a daughter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as  Proser- 
pine. Festivals  called  Coreia  were  instituted  to  her 
honour  in  Greece. 

Coressus,  a hill  near  Ephesus.  Herodot.  5, 


c.  100. 

Corgsus,  a priest  of  Bacchus  at  Calydon  in 
Boeotia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the  nymph 
Callirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  disdain.  He 
complained  to  Bacchus,  who  visited  the  country 
with  a pestilence.  The  Calydonians  were  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  god  by  sacrificing  Cal- 
lirhoe on  his  altar.  The  nymph  was  led  to  the  altar, 
and  Coresus,  who  was  to  sacrifice  her,  forgot  his 
resentment,  and  stabbed  himself.  Callirhoe,  con- 
scious of  her  ingratitude  to  the  love  of  Coresus, 
killed  herself  on  the  brink  of  a fountain,  which 
afterwards  bore  her  name.  Paus.  7,  c.  21. 

Coretas,  a man  who  first  gave  oracles  at  Delphi. 
Pint,  de  Orac.  Def. 

Corfinium,  now  San  Ferino,  the  capital  of 
the  Peligni,  three  miles  from  the  Aternus,  which 
falls  into  the  Adriatic.  Cces.  Civ.  1,  c.  16. — Lucan. 
2,  v.  4J&.—SH.  5,  v.  522. 

Coria,  a surname  of  Minerva  among  the  Arca- 
dians. Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23. 

Corinna,  a celebrated  woman  of  Tanagra,  near 
Thebes,  disciple  to  Myrtis.  Her  father’s  name  was 
Archelodorus.  It  is  said  that  she  obtained  five 
times  a poetical  prize,  in  which  Pindar  was  her 
competitor ; but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  her 
beauty  greatly  contributed  to  defeat  her  rivals.  She 
had  composed  50  books  of  epigrams  and  odes,  of 
which  only  some  few  verses  remain.  Propert.  2, 
cl.  3. — Pans.  9,  c.  22. A woman  of  Thespis,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty. Ovid's  mistress  was  also 

called  Corinna.  Amor.  2,  cl.  6. 

Corinnus,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  on  which  he  wrote  a poem.  Homer, 
as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject  from  the  poem  of 
Corinnus. 

CorinthiScus  Binus,  is  now  called  the  gulf 
of  Lepanto. 

Corinth. US,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  now 
called  Corito,  situated  on  the  middle  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  at  the  distance  of  about  60  stadia  on 
either  side  from  the  sea.  It  was  first  founded  by 
Sisyphus  son  of  /Eolus,  A.M.  26x6,  and  received  its 
name  from  Corinthus  the  son  of  Pelops.  Its  original 
name  was  Ephyre ; and  it  is  called  Bimaris,  be- 
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cause  situated  between  the  Saronicus  Sinus  and 
the  Crisseus  Sinus.  The  inhabitants  were  once 
very  powerful,  and  had  great  influence  among  the 
brecian  states.  They  colonized  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
and  delivered  it  from  the  tyranny  of  its  oppressors, 
by  the  means  of  limoleon.  Corinth  was  totally 
destroyed  by  L.  Mummius  the  Roman  consul,  and 
t0  *^e  ?r°und,  146  B.C.  The  riches  which 
^omans  found  there  were  immense.  During 
the  conflagration,  all  the  metals  which  were  in  the 
city  melted  and  mixed  together,  and  formed  that 
valuable  composition  of  metals  which  has  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Corinthinm  rEs.  This, 
however,  appears  improbable,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  artists  of  Corinth  made  a mix- 
ture of  copper  with  small  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  so  brilliant  was  the  composition,  that  the 
appellation  of  Corinthian  brass  afterwards  stamped 
an  extraordinary  value  on  pieces  of  inferior  worth. 
Theie  was  there  a famous  temple  of  Venus,  where 
lascivious  women  resorted,  and  sold  their  pleasures 
so  dear,  that  many  of  their  lovers  were  reduced  to 
poverty  ; whence  the  proverb  of 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthian, 

to  show  that  all  voluptuous  indulgences  are  attended 
with  much  expense.  J.  Caesar  planted  a colony  at 
Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  it  from  its  ruins, 
and  restore  it  to  its  former  grandeur.  The  govern- 
ment of  Corinth  was  monarchical  till  770  years  B.C., 
when  officers  called  Pyrtanes  were  instituted.  The 
war  which  has  received  the  name  of  Corinthian 
■war,  because  the  battles  were  fought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. of  Corinth,  was  begun  B.C.  395,  by  the 
combination  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Corinthians, 
and  Argives,  against  Lacedaemon.  Pisander  and 
Agesilaus  distinguished  themselves  in  that  war ; the 
former,  in  the  first  year  of  hostilities,  was  defeated 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  by  Conon,  near  Cni- 
dus ; while  a few  days  after  Agesilaus  slaughtered 
10,000  of  the  enemy.  The  most  famous  battles  were 
fought  at  Coronea  and  Leuctra  ; but  Agesilaus  re- 
fused to  besiege  Corinth,  lamenting  that  the  Greeks, 
instead  of  destroying  one  another,  did  not  turn  their 
arms  against  the  Persian  power.  Martial.  9,  ep. 
58. — Sueton.  Aug.  70. — Liv.  45,  c.  28. — Flor.  2, 
c.  16. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  240. — Horat.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  36. 
— Plin.  34,  c.  2. — Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  106. — Paris.  2, 
c.  1,  &c. — -Strab.  8,  &c. — Homer.  II.  15. — Cic.  Tusc. 

4,  c.  14,  in  Verr.  4,  c.  44,  de  N.  D.  3. An  actor 

at  Rome.  Juv.  8,  v.  197. 

_ CoriQlanus,  the  surname  of  C.  Martius  from 
his  victory  over  Corioli,  where,  from  a private 
soldier,  he  gained  the  amplest  honours.  When 
master  of  the  place,  he  accepted,  as  the  only  reward, 
the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  a horse  and  prisoners, 
and  his  ancient  host,  to  whom  he  immediately  gave 
his  liberty.  After  a number  of  military  exploits, 
and  many  services  to  his  country,  he  was  refused 
the  consulship  by  the  people,  when  his  scars  had 
for  a while  influenced  them  in  his  favour.  This 
raised  his  resentment ; and  when  the  Romans  had 
received  a present  of  corn  from  Gelo  king  of  Sicily, 
CorioLnus  insisted  that  it  should  be  sold  for  money, 
and  not  be  given  gratis.  Upon  this  the  tribunes 
raised  the  people  against  him  for  his  imprudent 
advice,  and  even  wished  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
This  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  the  influence 
of  the  senators,  and  Coriolanus  submitted  to  a trial. 
He  was  banished  by  a majority  of  three  tribes,  and 
he  immediately  retired  among  the  Volsci,  to  Attius 
Tullus,  his  greatest  enemy,  from  whom  he  met  a 
most  friendly  reception.  Ha  advised  him  to  make 


war  agamst  Rome,  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  Volsci  as  general.  The  approach  of  Coriolanus 
greatly  alarmed  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several 
embassies  to  reconcile  him  to  his  country  and  to 
solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals 
and  bade  them  prepare  for  war.  He  pitched  his 
camp  only  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the 
city;  and  his  enmity  against  his  country  would 
have  been  fatal,  had  not  his  wife  Volumnia,  and  his 
mother  Veturia,  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  Roman 
matrons  to  go  and  appease  his  resentment.  The 
meeting  of  Coriolanus  with  his  family  was  tender 
and  affecting.  He  remained  long  inexorable ; but 
at  last  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a mother  and  a 
wife  prevailed  over  the  stern  and  obstinate  resolu- 
tions of  an  enemy,  and  Coriolanus  marched  the 
Volsci  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  To  show 
their  sense  of  Volumnia 's  merit  and  patriotism,  the 
Romans  dedicated  a temple  to  Feni&le  Fortune* 
The  behaviour  of  Coriolanus,  however,  displeased 
the  Volsci.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  people  of  Antium ; but  the  clamours  which  his 
enemies  raised  were  so  prevalent,  that  he  was 
murdered  at  the  place  appointed  for  his  trial,  B.C. 
488.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a magnificent 
funeral  by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  matrons  put 
on  mourning  for  his  loss.  Some  historians  say  that 
he  died  in  exile,  in  an  advanced  old  age.  Pint,  in 
Pit  A. — Flor.  2,  c.  22. 

Corioli  and  Coriolla,,  a town  of  Latium  on 
the  borders  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by  the  Romans 
under  C.  Martius,  called  from  thence  Coriolanus. 
Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Pint. — Liv.  2,  c.  33. 

Corissus,  a town  of  Ionia. 

Coritus.  Vid.  Corytus. 

Cormasa,  a town  of  Pamphylia.  Liv.  38, 
c.  15- 

Cormus,  a river  near  Assyria.  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 
c.  14. 

Cornelia  lex,  de  Civitate,  was  enacted 
A.U.C.  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of  the 
eight  newly  elected  tribes  should  be  divided  among 

the  35  ancient  tribes. Another,  de  Judiciis, 

A.U.C.  673,  by  the  same.  It  ordained  that  the 
pretor  should  always  observe  the  same  invariable 
method  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  that  the  process 

should  not  depend  upon  his  will. Another,  de 

Sumptibus,  by  the  same.  It  limited  the  expenses 

which  generally  attended  funerals. Another,  de 

Religiotte,  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  677.  It  restored 
to  the  college  of  priests  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  priests,  which,  by  the  Domitian  law,  had  been 

lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. Another,  de 

Municipiis,  by  the  same,  which  revoked  all  the 
privileges  which  had  been  some  time  before  granted 
to  the  several  towns  that  had  assisted  Marius  and 

Cinna  in  the  civil  ware. Another,  de  Magistrati- 

bus,  by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power  of  bearing 
honours  and  being  promoted  before  the  legal  age, 
to  thoee  who  had  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla, 
while  Che  sons  and  partisans  of  his  enemies,  who 
had  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the  privilege 

of  standing  for  any  office  of  the  state. Another, 

de  Magistratibus,  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  673.  It 
ordained  that  no  person  should  exercise  the  same 
office  within  10  years’  distance,  or  be  invested  with 

two  different  magistracies  in  one  year. Another, 

de  Magistratibus,  by  the  samej  A.U.C.  673.  It 
divested  the  tribunes  of  the  privilege  of  making 
laws  interfering,  holding  assemblies,  and  receiving 
appeals.  All  such  as  had  been  tribunes  were  in- 
capable of  holding  any  other  office  in  the  state  by 
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it  law. Another,  de  Majestate,  by  the  same, 

U.C.  670.  It  made  it  treason  to  send  an  army 
t of  a province,  or  engage  in  a war  without 
iers,  to  influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ransom 
captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the 
ders  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  absence  of 
ioman  citizen  to  a foreign  court  without  previous 
ve.  The  punishment  was,  aquce  et  ignis  in- 
die tio. Another,  by  the  same,  which  gave 

: power  to  a man  accused  of  murder,  either  by 
son,  weapons,  or  false  accusations,  and  the 
ting  fire  to  buildings,  to  choose  whether  the  jury 
.t  tried  him  should  give  their  verdict  clam  or 

'-am,  viva  voce  or  by  ballot. Another,  by  the 

ne,  which  made  it  aquce  et  ignis  interdictio  to 
h as  were  guilty  of  forgery,  concealing  and 
ering  of  wills,  corruption,  false  accusations,  and 
: debasing  or  counterfeiting  of  the  public  coin ; 
such  as  were  accessary  to  this  offence  were 

imed  as  guilty  as  the  offender. Another,  de 

■unit's  repet  ttndis,  by  which  a man  convicted  of 
rulation  or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  con- 

mned  to  suffer  the  aquce  et  ignis  interdictio. 

lOther,  by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power  to 
:h  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  with  any 
/eminent,  of  retaining  their  command  and  ap- 
. ntment,  without  a renewal  of  it  by  the  senate,  as 

s before  observed. Another,  by  the  same, 

ich  ordained  that  the  lands  of  proscribed  persons 
■aid  be  common,  especially  those  about  Volaterrai 
1 Fesulx  in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided  among 

soldiers. Another,  by  C.  Cornelius,  tribune 

the  people,  A.U.C.  686,  which  ordained  that  no 
son  should  be  exempted  from  any  law,  according 
the  general  custom,  unless  200  senators  were 
sent  in  the  senate;  and  no  person  thus  exempted 
' Id  hinder  the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being 

Tied  to  the  people  for  their  concurrence. An- 

er,  by  Nasica,  A.U.C.  582,  to  make  war  against 
rseus,  son  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did 
give  proper  satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people. 
Cornelia,  a daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was  the 
t wife  of  J.  Caesar.  She  became  mother  of 
ia,  Pompey’s  wife,  and  was  so  affectionately 
ed  by  her  husband,  that  at  her  death  he  pro- 
inced  a funeral  oration  over  her  body.  Pint,  in 

»• A daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  who 

rried  Pompey,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Crassus.  She  has  been  praised  for  her  great 
ues.  When  her  husband  left  her  in  the  bay  of 
xandria,  to  go  on  shore  in  a small  boat,  she  saw 
' stablted  by  Achillas,  and  heard  his  dying 
ans  without  the  possibility  of  aiding  him.  She 
nbutcd  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  connection  with 

. Pint,  in  Pomp. A daughter  of  Scipio 

lean  us,  who  married  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and 
’ the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus. 

* courted  by  a king ; but  she  preferred  being 
! wife  of  a Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a monarch, 
r virtues  have  been  deservedly  commended,  as 
1 as  the  wholesome  principles  which  she  in- 
ated  in  her  two  sons.  When  a Campanian 
y made  once  a show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelia's 
ise,  and  entreated  her  to  favour  her  with  a sight 
ier  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two  sons,  saying, 
hese  are  the  only  jewels  of  which  I can  boast, 
her  lifetime,  a statue  was  raised  to  her,  with 
1 inscription,  Cornelia  mater  Gracchorum. 
ne  of  her  epistles  arc  preserved.  Pint,  in 
uch.—Juv.  6,  v.  ib-j.—  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  \.—Cic. 

v 5®,  ,de  Cl.  Or.  58. A vestal  virgin, 

led  alive  In  Domltian’s  age,  as  guilty  of  in- 
tinence.  Sue  ton.  in  Dorn. 


Cornelii,  an  illustrious  family  at  Rome,  of 
whom  the  most  distinguished  were,  Caius  Cornelius, 
a soothsayer  of  Padua,  who  foretold  the  beginning 

and  issue  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. Dolabella, 

a friend  and  admirer  of  Cleopatra.  He  told  her 
that  Augustus  intended  to  remove  her  from  the 

monument,  where  she  had  retired. An  officer  of 

Sylla,  whom  J.  Caesar  bribed  to  escape  the  pro- 
scription which  threatened  his  life. Cethegus,  a 

priest,  degraded  from  his  office  for  want  of  atten- 
tion.  Cn.,  a man  chosen  by  Marcellus  to  be  his 

colleague  in  the  consulship. Balbus,  a man  who 

hindered  J.  Caesar  from  rising  up  at  the  arrival  of 

the  senators. Cossus,  a military  tribune  during 

the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in  the  republic. 
He  offered  to  Jupiter  the  spoils  called  opivia. 

Liv.  4,  c.  19. Balbus,  a man  of  Gades,  intimate 

with  Cicero,  by  whom  he  was  ably  defended  when 

accused. A freedman  of  Sylla  the  dictator. 

Scipio,  a man  appointed  master  of  the  horse  by 
Camillus,  when  aictator  Gallus,  an  elegiac 

Eoet.  V id.  Gallus. Merula,  was  made  consul 

y Augustus,  in  the  room  of  Cinna. Marcelius, 

a man  killed  in  Spain  by  Galba. C.  Nepos,  an 

historian.  Vid.  Nepos. — — Merula,  a consul  sent 
against  the  Boii  in  Gaul.  He  killed  1400  of  them. 
His  grandson  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla;  and 
when  Marius  entered  the  city  he  killed  himself,  by 

opening  his  veins. Gallus,  a man  who  died  in 

the  act  of  copulation.  Pal.  Max.  9,  c.  12. 

Severus,  an  epic  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of 
great  genius.  He  wrote  a poem  on  mount  /Etna, 
and  on  the  death  of  Cicero.  Quin  til.  10,  v.  1. 

Thuscus,  a mischievous  person. Lentulus 

Cethegus,  a consul. Aur.  Celsus,  wrote  eight 

books  on  medicine,  still  extant,  and  highly  valued. 

Cn.  and  Publ.  Scipio.  Vid.  Scipio. 

Lentulus,  a high  priest,  &c.  Liv. — Pint. — Val. 
Max. — Tacit. — Suet. — Polyb. — C.  Hep.,  &c. 
Corniciiluin,  a town  of  Latium.  Dionys.  Hal. 
Cornificius,  a poet  and  general  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus,  &c.  His 
sister  Cornificia  was  also  blessed  with  a poetical 

genius.  Pint,  in  Brut. A lieutenant  of  J. 

Caesar.  Id.  in  Cats. A friend  of  Cicero,  and  his 

colleague  in  the  office  of  augur. 

Cornlgrer,  a surname  of  Bacchus. 

Cornutus,  a stoic  philosopher  of  Africa,  pre- 
ceptor to  Persius  the  satirist.  He  wrote  some 
treatises  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Pers.  5,  v.  36. 

A pretor  of  Rome,  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  Cic. 

10,  ep.  12. A Roman,  saved  from  the  pro- 

scription of  Marius  by  his  servants,  who  hung  up  a 
dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  it  was  their  master. 
Pint,  in  Mario. 

Coroebus,  a Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  with  the  hand  of 
Cassandra  for  his  services.  Cassandra  advised  him 
in  vain  to  retire  from  the  war.  He  was  killed  by 
Peneleus.  Pans.  10,  c.  37 .—Virg.  Ain.  2,  v.  341, 

&c. A courier  of  Elis,  killed  by  Neoptolemus. 

He  obtained  a prize  at  Olympia,  B.C.  776,  in  the 
28th  olympiad,  from  the  institution  of  Iphitus ; 
but  this  year  has  generally  been  called  the  first 

olympiad.  Pans.  5,  c.  8. A hero  of  Argolis, 

who  killed  a serpent  called  Pccnc,  sent  by  Apollo 
to  avenge  Argos,  and  placed  by  some  authors  in  the 
numlier  of  the  furies.  His  country  was  afflicted 
with  the  plague,  and  he  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  commanded  him  to  build  a temple 
where  a tripod  which  was  given  him  should  fs\|l 
from  his  hand,  Pan:.  1,  v.  43. 
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Corona,  a town  of  Messenia.  P/in.  4,  c.  5. 

Coronea,  a town  of  Bceotia,  where,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Corinthian  war,  Agesilaus  defeated  the 
allied  forces  of  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and 
Argos,  B.C.  394.  C.  Nep.  in  Ages. — Pans.  9, 

c.  34. — Diod.  12. A town  of  Peloponnesus, 

of  Corinth, of  Cyprus, of  Ambracia, of 

Phthiotis. 

Coronis,  a daughter  of  Phlegias,  loved  by 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnant  by  her  lover,  who 
killed  her  on  account  of  her  criminal  partiality  to 
Ischys  the  Thessalian.  According  to  some,  Diana 
killed  her  for  her  infidelity  to  her  brother,  and 
Mercury  saved  the  child  from  her  womb,  as  she 
was  on  the  burning  pile.  Others  say  that  she 
brought  forth  her  son  and  exposed  him,  near  Epi- 
daurus,to  avoid  her  father’s  resentment  ; and  they 
further  mention  that  Apollo  had  set  a crow  to 
watch  her  behaviour.  The  child  was  preserved, 
and  called  Aesculapius  ; and  the  mother,  after 
death,  received  divine  honours,  and  had  a statue 
at  Sicyon,  in  her  son’s  temple,  which  was  never 

exposed  to  public  view.  Pans.  2,  c.  26. The 

daughter  of  Coronmus  king  of  Phocis,  changed  into 
a crow  by  Minerva,  when  flying  before  Neptune. 

Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  543. One  of  the  daughters  of 

Atlas  and  Pleione. 

Coronia,  a town  of  Acarnania.  Thucyd.  2, 
c.  102. 

Coronas,  a son  of  Apollo.  Pans.  2,  c.  5. 

A son  of  Phoroneus  king  of  the  Lapithae. 

Diod.  4. 

Corrhag-iam,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31, 
c.  27. 

Corsi,  a people  of  Sardinia,  descended  from  the 
Corsicans. 

Corsia,  a town  of  Bceotia.  Pans.  9,  c.  24. 

Corsica,  a mountainous  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Its  inhabitants  were 
savage,  and  bore  the  character  of  robbers,  liars, 
and  atheists,  according  to  Seneca,  who  was  exiled 
among  them.  They  lived  to  a great  age,  and  fed 
on  honey,  which  was  produced  in  great  abundance, 
though  bitter  in  taste,  from  the  number  of  yew 
trees  and  hemlock  which  grew  there.  Corsica  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  231.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Cyrnos.  In  the  age  of  Pliny  it  was  con- 
sidered as  in  a flourishing  state,  as  it  contained  no 
less  than  33  towns,  a number  far  exceeding  its 
present  population. — Strab. — Martial.  9,  cp.  27. 
Plin.  3,  c.  6.  1.  7,  c.  2.— Ovid.  Amor,  r,  el.  12, 
v.  10.— Virg.  Eel.  9,  v.  30. 

Corsote,  a town  of  Armenia. 

Corsura,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthage. 

Cortona,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  called 
Corytum  by  Virgil.  It  was  at  the  north  of  the 
Thrasymene  lake.  Dionys.  H . 1,  c.  20  & 26.  Lw. 
9,  c.  37.  1.  22,  c.  4.  . 

Corvlnus,  a name  given  to  M.  Valerius  from 
a crow,  which  assisted  him  when  he  was  fighting 

against  a Gaul. An  orator.  Patcrc.  2,  c.  36. 

-Messala,  an  eloquent  orator,  in  the  Augustan 

age,  distinguished  for  integrity  and  patriotism,  yet 
ridiculed  for  his  frequent  quotations  of  Greek  in 
his  orations.  In  his  old  age  he  became  so  forgetful 
as  not  even  to  remember  his  own  name.  -One  of 
this  family  became  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged,  to 
maintain  himself,  to  be  a mercenary  shepherd. 
Juv.  1,  v.  108.  „ , , . , 

T.  Coruncanius,  the  first  plebeian  who  was 

made  high  priest  at  Rome. The  family  of  the 

Coruncanti  was  famous  for  the  number  of  great 


men  which  it  supplied  for  the  service  and  honour  of 
the  Roman  republic.  Cic.  pro  Domo. 

Corns,  a river  of  Arabia,  falling  into  the  Red 
sea.  Hcrodot.  3,  c.  9. 

Corybantes,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called 
also  Galli.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festivals, 
they  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as  if  deli- 
rious. They  first  inhabited  on  mount  Ida,  and 
from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretely 
brought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they  re- 
ceived their  name  from  Corybas  son  of  Jasus  and 
Cybele,  who  first  introduced  the  rites  of  his  mother 
into  Phrygia.  There  was  a festival  at  Cnossus  in 
Crete  called  Corybantica,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Corybantes,  who  there  educated  Jupiter.  Pans.  8, 
c.  37. — Diod.  5. — Horat  1,  od.  16. — Virg.  Ain.  9, 
v.  617.  1.  xo,  v.  250. 

Corybas,  a son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele.  Died.  5. 

A painter,  disciple  to  Nicomachus.  Plin.  35, 

c.  11. 

Corybassa,  a city  of  Mysia. 

Corybas,  a promontory  of  Crete. 

Corycia,  a nymph,  mother  of  Lycorus  by 
Apollo.  Pans.  10,  c.  6. 

C 6rycld.es,  the  nymphs  who  inhabited  the 
foot  of  Parnassus.  This  name  is  often  applied  to 
the  Muses.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  320. 

C Ol’ycius,  an  old  man  of  Tarentum,  whose 
time  was  happily  employed  in  taking  care  of  his 
bees.  He  is  represented  by  Virgil.  G.  4,  v.  12, 
&c.,  as  a contented  old  man,  whose  assiduity  and 
diligence  are  exemplary.  Some  suppose  that  the 
word  Corycins  implies  not  a person  of  that  name, 
but  a native  of  Corycus,  who  had  settled  in 
Italy.  _ 

Corycus,  now  Cnrco,  a lofty  mountain  of 
Cilicia,  with  a town  of  the  same  name,  and  also  a 
cave,  with  a grove  which  produced  excellent  saffron. 
Horat.  2,  sat.  4,  v.  68. — Lucan.  9,  v.  809. — Plin. 

5,  c.  27. — Cic.  ad.  Fam.  12,  ep.  13. — Strab.  14. 

Another  of  Ionia,  long  the  famous  retreat  of  robbers. 

Another  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the 

Muses.  Stat.  Theb.  7. — Strab.  9. 

Cory  don,  a fictitious  name  of  a shepherd, 
often  occuring  in  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus  and 
Virgil. 

Coryla  and  Coryleum,  a village  of  Paph- 
lagonia. 

Corjrna,  a town  of  Ionia.  Mela,  1,  c.  17. 

Corymbifer,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
wearing  a crown  of  corymbi,  certain  berries  that 
grow  on  the  ivy.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  393. 

Coryneta  and  Corynetes,  a famous  robber, 
son  of  Vulcan,  killed  by  Theseus.  Pint,  in  Dus. 

Coryphasium,  a promontory  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Pans.  4,  c.  36.  _ 

Coryphe,  a daughter  of  Oceanus.  Cic.  at 
Nat.  D.  2,  c.  23.  . 

Corytbenes,  a place  of  Tegea.  Pans.  », 

c-  45-  . , , 

Corythus,  a king  of  Connth.  Diod.  4. 

Corytus,  a king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Jasius, 
whom  Dardanus  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  to 
obtain  the  kingdom.  It  is  also  a town  and  moun- 
tain of  Etruria,  now  Cortona,  near  which  Dardanus 
was  born.  Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  170.  1.  7,  v.  209.  >>**• 

5,  v.  123.  1.  4,  v.  721. 

Cos,  an  island.  Vid.  Co. 

Cosa  and  Cossa,  or  C5sse,  a town  of  Etrnn  • 
Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  168. — Liv.  22,  c.  11. — Of.  9,  ■f'11- 

6.  — Cees.  B.  C.  1,  c.  34.  . , , T . 

Cosconius,  a Latin  writer.  I arro  de 
A wretched  epigram  writer.  Martial,  a,  tf-  71’ 
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Cosing-as,  a Thracian  priest  of  Juno,  &c. 

(^osis,  a brother  to  the  king  of  Albania,  killed 
r Pompey.  Pint,  in  P omp. 

C-osmus,  an  effeminate  Roman.  Juv.  8. 
Cossea,  a part  of  Persia.  Dioci.  17. 

CoSSUS,  a surname  given  to  the  family  of  the 

Di-nelii. A Roman  who  killed  Volumnius  king 

Veii,  and  obtained  the  Spolia  Opimu , A.XJ.C. 
7.  1 'Pirg.  PEn.  6,  v.  841. 

Cossutii,  a family  of  Rome,  of  which  Cossutia, 
sesar's  wife,  was  descended.  Suet,  in  C as . 1.  One 
' the  family  was  distinguished  as  an  architect 
lout  200  B.C.  He  first  introduced  into  Italy  the 
ore  perfect  models  of  Greece. 

Costobcei,  robbers  in  Galatia.  Pans.  10, 


Cosyra,  a barren  island  in  the  African  sea  near 
[elita.  Ovid.  Fast : 3,  v.  567. 

Cotes  and  Cottes,  a promontory  of  Mau- 


Cothon,  a small  island  near  the  citadel  of  Car- 
liage,  with  a convenient  bay  which  served  for  a 
ock  yard.  Servius  in  Virg.  PEn.  x,  v.  431. — 


lied.  3. 

Cothonea,  the  mother  of  Triptolemus.  Hygin. 


d>.  147- 

C5tIso,  a king  of  the  Daci,  whose  army  m- 
aded  Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn.  Len- 
dus  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  It  is  said  that 
.ugustus  solicited  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Suet, 
t Aug.  63. — Horat.  3,  od.  8,  v.  18. 

Cotonis,  an  island  near  the  Echinades.  Plin. 


, c.  12. 

Cotta  M.  Aurelius,  a Roman  who  opposed 
•larius.  He  was  consul  with  Lucullus  ; and  when 
n Asia,  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and  land  by  Mith- 
idates.  He  was  surnamed  Ponticus,  because  he 
00k  Heraclea  of  Pontus  by  treachery.  Pint. 

n Luc utl. An  orator,  greatly  commended  by 

7 icero  de  Oral. A governor  of  Paphlagonia, 

-ery  faithful  to  Sardanapalus.  Diod.  2. A 

pendthrift  in  the  age  of  Nero,  &c.  Tacit. An 

ifficer  of  Ctesar  in  Gaul. A poet  mentioned  by 

?/.  de  Pant. 

Cottise  Alpes,  a certain  part  of  the  Alps,  by 
vhich  Italy  is  separated  from  Gaul.  Suet.  Tib.  37, 
Ver.  x8. 

Cottus,  a giant,  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
lad  100  hands  and  50 heads.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  147. 
A man  among  the  /Edui.  Cces.  Bell. 

Cotyaeum  a town  of  Galatia.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 
Of  Phrygia. 

Cotyseus,  a surname  of  Aesculapius,  wor- 
shipped on  the  borders  of  the  Eurotas.  His 
emple  was  raised  by  Hercules.  Pans.  3,  c.  19. 

Cotylius,  a mountain  ot  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 

Cotyora,  a city  of  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  a 
:o!ony  from  Sinope.  Diod.  14. 

Cotys,  the  father  of  Asia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  45. 
— — A son  of  Manes  by  Callirhoe,  who  succeeded 

lis  father  on  the  throne  of  Mmonia. A king 

>f  i hrace.  C.  Hep.  in  Iphic. Another,  who 

avoured  the  interest  of  Pompey.  He  was  of  an 

rascible  temper.  Lucan.  5,  v.  34. Another, 

ting  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the  kingdom  with  his 
incle,  by  whom  he  was  killed.  It  is  the  same  to 
.vhom  Ovid  writes  from  his  banishment.  Tacit.  2, 

Ann.  64. — Ovid.  2,  de  Pont  ep.  9. A king  of 

jhe  Odrysx.  Liv.  42,  c.  29. — —A  Icing  of  Armenia 
Minor,  who  fought  against  Mithridates,  in  the  ago 
of  Claudius.  Tacit.  Ann.  11  & 13. Another, 


who  imagined  he  should  marry  Minerva,  and  who 
murdered  some  of  his  servants  who  wished  to  dis- 
suade him  from  expectations  so  frivolous  and  incon- 
sistent. A then.  12. 

CotyttO,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery,  whose 
festivals,  called  Cotyttia,  were  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c.,  during  the 
night.  Her  priests  were  called  Baptae,  and  nothing 
but  debauchery  and  wantonness  prevailed  at  the 
celebration.  A festival  of  the  same  name  was  ob- 
served in  Sicily,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess 
carried  about  boughs  hung  with  cakes  and  fruit, 
which  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  off. 
It  was  a capital  punishment  to  reveal  whatever  was 
seen  or  done  at  these  sacred  festivals  ; and  it  cost 
Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unseasonable  reflection  upon 
them.  The  goddess  Corytto  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Proserpine  or  Ceres.  Horat.  epod.  17, 
v.  58. — Juv.  2,  v.  91.  _ 

CragTlS,  a woody  mountain  of  Cilicia,  part  of 
mount  Taurus,  sacred  to  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
v.  645. — Horat.  1,  od.  21. 

Crambusa,  a town  of  Lycia. 

Cranai,  a surname  of  the  Athenians,  from 
their  king  Cranaus.  Herodot.  8,  c.  44. 

Cranapes,  a Persian,  &c.  Herodot. 

Cranaus,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  years,  B.C.  1497. 
Paus.  1,  c.  2. A city  of  Caria.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Crane,  a nymph.  Vid.  Cara. A town  of 

Arcadia. 

Craneum,  a gymnastic  school  at  Corinth. 
Diog. 

Cranii,  a town  of  Cephallenia.  Thucyd.  2, 
c.  30. 

Cranon  and  Crannon,  a town  of  Thessaly 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  where  Antipater  and 
Craterus  defeated  the  Athenians  after  Alexander’s 
death.  Liv.  26,  c.  10.  1.  42,  c.  64. 

Crantor,  a philosopher  of  Soli,  among  the 

pupils  of  Plato,  B.C.  310.  Diog. An  armour- 

bearer  of  Peleus,  killed  by  Demoleon.  Ovid.  Met. 
12,  v.  361. 

Crassxpes,  a surname  of  the  family  of  the 
Furii,  one  of  whom  married  Tullia,  Cicero’s 
daughter,  whom  he  soon  after  divorced.  Cic.  A tt. 
4,  ep.  $.—Liv.  38,  c.  42. 

Xj.  Crassitius,  a man  who  opened  a school  at 
Rome.  Suet,  de  Grant.  18. 

Crassus,  the  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 

who  never  laughed.  Plin.  7,  c.  19. Publ. 

Licinius,  a Roman  high  priest  about  131  years  B.C., 
who  went  into  Asia  with  an  army  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  where  he  was  killed  and  buried  at  Smyrna. 

M.  Licinius,  a celebrated  Roman,  surnamed 

Rich,  on  account  of  his  opulence.  At  first  he  was 
very  circumscribed  in  his  circumstances  ; but,  by 
educating  slaves,  and  selling  them  at  a high  price, 
he  soon  enriched  himself.  The  cruelties  of  Cinna 
obliged  him  to  leave  Rome ; and  he  retired  to  Spain, 
where  he  remained  concealed  for  eight  months. 
After  China's  death  he  passed  into  Africa,  and 
thence  to  Italy,  where  he  served  Sylla,  and  in- 
gratiated himself  in  his  favour.  When  the  gladia- 
tors, with  Spartacus  at  their  head,  had  spread  a 
universal  alarm  in  Italy,  and  defeated  boiuc  of  the 
Roman  generals,  Crassus  was  sent  against  them. 
A battle  was  fought,  in  which  Crassus  slaughtered 
12,000  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this  decisive  blow  he 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honoured 
with  an  ovatio  at  his  return.  Ho  was  soon  after 
made  consul  with  Pompey;  and  in  this  high  office 
he  displayed  his  opulence,  by  entertaining  the 
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populace  at  10,000  tables.  He  was  afterwards 
censor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirate  with 
Pompey  and.  Caesar.  As  his  love  of  riches  was 
more  predominant  than  that  of  glory,  Crassus  never 
imitated  the  ambitious  conduct  of  his  colleagues, 

■ but  was  satisfied  with  the  province  of  Syria,  which 
seemed  to  promise  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth.  With  hopes  of  enlarging  his  possessions, 
he  set  off  from  Rome,  though  the  omens  proved 
unfavourable,  and  everything  seemed  to  threaten 
his  ruin.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  forgetful 
of  the  rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  he 
hastened  to  make  himself  master  of  Parthia.  He 
was  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Arta- 
vasdes  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of 
Ariamnes.  He  was  met  in  a large  plain  by  Surena, 
the  general  of  the  forces  of  Orodes  the  king  of 
Parthia ; and  a battle  was  fought  in  which  20,000 
Romans  were  killed,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  escape  of 
the  rest,  and  Crassus,  forced  by  the  mutiny  and 
turbulence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treachery  of 
his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  general  of  the 
enemy,  on  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of  accom- 
modation, and  he  was  put  to  death,  B.C.  53.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  poured 
melted  lead  down  his  throat,  and  insulted  his 
misfortunes.  The  firmness  with  which  Crassus 
received  the  news  of  his  son’s  death,  who  perished 
in  that  expedition,  has  been  deservedly  commended ; 
and  the  words  that  he  uttered  when  he  surrendered 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Surena,  equally  claim 
our  admiration.  He  was  wont  often  to  say,  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  accounted  rich  if  he  could  not 
maintain  an  army.  Though  he  has  been  called 
avaricious,  yet  he  showed  himself  always  ready  to 
lend  money  to  his  friends  without  interest.  He  was 
fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  history 
was  great  and  extensive.  Plutarch  has  written 

his  life.  Flor.  3,  c.  xi. Publius,  the  son  of  the 

rich  Crassus,  went  into  Parthia  with  his  father. 
When  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  without  any  hope  of  escape,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  men  to  run  him  through.  His  head  was  cut 
off,  and  shown  with  insolence  to  his  father  by 

the  Parthians.  Pint,  in  Crass. L.  Licinius,  a 

celebrated  Roman  orator,  commended  by  Cicero, 
and  introduced  in  his  book  de  oratore  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker. A son  of  Crassus  the  Rich,  killed 

in  the  civil  wars,  after  Caesar’s  death. 

Crastlnus,  a man  in  Caesar’s  army,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Cccs.  Bell.  G.  3,  c.  29. 

Cratais,  the  mother  of  Scylla,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Hecate.  Horn.  Od.  12,  v.  124. 

Crataeus,  conspired  against  Archelaus,  &c. 
Aristot. 

Crater,  a bay  of  Campania  near  Misenus. 

CratSrus,  one  of  .Alexander’s  generals.  He 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  literary  fame, 
as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  Alexander’s  life.  He  was  greatly  re- 
spected and  loved  by  the  Macedonian  soldiers, 
and  Alexander  always  trusted  him  with  unusual 
confidence.  After  Alexander’s  death  he  subdued 
Greece  with  Antipater,  and  passed  with  his  col- 
league into  Asia,  where  he  was  killed  in  a battle 
against  Eumenes,  B.C.  321.  He  had  received  for 
his  share  of  Alexanders  kingdoms,  Greece  and 
Epirus.  Nep.  in  Eumen.  2. — Justin.  12  & 13. — 

Curt.  3. — Arrian. — Pint  in  Alex. A physician 

of  Atticus,  mentioned  by  ..c.  12,  ad  Attic,  cp.  13. — 
Horat.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  161.— — A painter  whose  pieces 
adorned  the  public  buildings  of  Athens.  Phtt.  35, 


c.  xi. An  Athenian,  who  collected  into  one 

body  all  the  decrees  which  had  passed  in  the  public 
assemblies  at  Athens. A famous  sculptor. 

Crates,  a philosopher  of  Bceotia,  son  of 
Ascondus,  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
B.C.  324.  He  sold  his  estates,  and  gave  the  money 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  naturally  deformed 
and  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous  by  sewing 
sheepskins  to  his  mantle,  and  by  the  singularity  of 
his  manners.  He  clothed  himself  as  warm  as 
possible  in  the  summer;  but  in  the  winter,  his 
garments  were  uncommonly  thin,  and  incapable  to 
resist  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Hipparchia, 
the  sister  of  a philosopher,  became  enamoured  of 
him;  and  as  he  could  not  check  her  passion  by 
representing  himself  as  poor  and  deformed,  he 
married  her.  He  had  by  her  two  daughters,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  disciples,  after  he  had 
permitted  them  their  company  for  30  days,  by  way 
of. trial.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant.  Diog.  in 

Vita. A stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  who  opened 

a school  at  Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar. 

Sueton. A native  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  the  most  striking  events  of  every  age, 
B.C.  165.  AElian.  de  Anim.  17,  c.  9. A philo- 

sopher of  Athens,  who  succeeded  in  the  school  of 
his  master  Polemon. An  Athenian  comic  poet. 

Cratesiclea,  the  mother  of  Cleomenes,  who 
went  to  Egypt  in  hopes  of  serving  her  country, 
&c.  Pint,  itt  Cleon. 

Cratesipolis,  a queen  of  Sicyon,  who  severely 
punished  some  of  her  subjects,  who  had  revolted 
at  the  death  of  Alexander  her  husband,  &c.  Poly  an. 
8,  c.  58. 

Cratesippldas,  a commander  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  against  the  Athenians,  &c.  Diod. 
i3- 

Cratevas,  a general  of  Cassander.  Diod.  19. 

Crateus,  a son  of  Minos. 

Crathis,  a river  of  Achaia,  falling  into  the  bay 

of  Corinth.  Strab.  8. Another  in  Magna 

Graecia,  whose  waters  were  supposed  to  give  a 
yellow  colour  to  the  hair  and  beard  of  those  that 
drank  them.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  315. — Pans.  7,  c. 
25. — PI  in.  31,  c.  2. 

Cratlnus,  a native  of  Athens,  celebrated  for 
his  comic  writings,  and  his  fondness  for  drinking. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  97,  B.C.  431  years. 
Quintilian  greatly  commends  his  comedies,  which 
the  little  remains  of  his  poetry  do  not  seem  fully  to 

justify.  Horat.  1,  sat.  4.— Quintil . A wrestler 

of  an  uncommon  beauty.  Pans.  7,  c.  25. A 

river  of  Asia.  PI  in.  37,  c.  2. 

Cratippus,  a philosopher  of  Mitylene,  who, 
among  others,  taught  Cicero’s  son  at  Athens.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  visited  the  house 
of  Cratippus,  where  their  discourse  was  chiefly 
turned  upon  Providence,  which  the  warrior  blamed, 
and  the  philosopher  defended.  Pint,  in  Pomp  — 

Cic.  in  Offic.  1. An  historian  contemporary 

with  Thucydides.  Dionys.  Hal. 

Cratyles,  a philosopher,  preceptor  to  Plato 
after  Socrates. 

Crausise,  two  islands  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Crausis,  the  father  of  Philopoemen. 

Crauxldas,  a man  who  obtained  an  Olympic 
crown  at  a horse-race.  Pans.  5,  c.  8. 

Cr6m8ra,  a small  river  of  Tuscany,  falling 
into  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the  death  ol  the  300 
Fabii,  who  were  killed  there  in  a battle  against 
the  Veientes,  A.U.C.  277.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  205. 
Juv.  2,  v.  155. 
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,'remides,  a place  of  Bithynia.  Diod.  14. 
Jremma,  a town  of  Lycia. 

Iremmyon  and  Crommyon,  a town  near 
•inth,  where  Theseus  killed  a sow  of  uncommon 
ness.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  435. 

T-emni  and  Cremnos,  a commercial  place 
the  Palus  Mseotis.  Herodot.  4,  c.  2. 

Iremona,  a town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the 
near  Mantua.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  and 
r'ered  much  when  Annibal  first  passed  into  Italy. 

31,  c.  56. — Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  4 & 19. 
3remdnis  Jugrum,  a part  of  the  Alps,  over 
ich,  as  some  suppose,  Annibal  passed  to  enter 
ly.  Liv.  21,  c.  38. 

emu tius  Cordus,  an  historian  who  wrote 
account  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
rved  himself  for  fear  of  the  resentment  of 
jerius,  whom  ho  had  offended  by  calling  Cassius 
: last  of  the  Romans.  Tacit.  Ann.  55,  c.  34,  35. 
Suet.  in  Aug.  35,  in  Tib.  60,  in  Calig.  16. 
CJrenis,  a nymph  mentioned  by  Ovid.  Met.  12, 
13.  . . 

rson,  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisyphus. 
; promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to  Jason,  who 
judiated  Medea.  To  revenge  the  success  of  her 
al,  Medea  sent  her  for  a present  a gown  covered 
th  poison.  Glauce  put  it  on  and  was  seized  with 
iden  pains.  Her  body  took  fire,  and  she  expired 
the  greatest  torments.  The  house  was  also  con- 
ned by  the  fire,  and  Creon  and  his  family  shared 
auce’s  fate.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  7. — Eurip. 

Med. — Hygin.  fab.  25. — Diod.  4. A son  of 

xnretius  father  of  Jocasta,  the  wife  and  mother 
CEdipus.  At  the  death  of  Laius,  who  married 
casta,  Creon  ascended  the  vacant  throne  of 
cbes.  As  the  ravages  of  the  Sphinx  [ V id. 
hinx]  were  intolerable,  Creon  offered  his  crown 
d daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  ex- 
un  the  enigmas  which  the  monster  proposed, 
.dipus  was  happy  in  his  explanations,  and  he  as- 
nded  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married  Jocasta 
thout  knowing  that  she  was  his  mother,  and  by 
r he  had  two  sons,  Polynices  and  Eteocles. 
iese  two  sons  mutually  agreed,  after  their  father’s 
ath,  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  each  alternately, 
eocles  first  ascended  the  throne  by  right  of  seni- 
ty ; but  when  he  was  once  in  power,  he  refused 
resign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his  brother  led 
ainst  him  an  army  of  Argives  to  support  his  right, 
le  war  was  decided  by  single  combat  between  the 
o brothers.  They  both  killed  one  another  and 
eon  ascended  the  throne,  till  Leodamas  the  son 
Eteocles  should  be  of  sufficient  age  to  assume 
e reins  of  government.  In  his  regal  capacity, 
eon  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  more  par- 
ulnrly  Polynices,  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
jodshed,  should  remain  unburied.  If  this  was  in 
y manner  disobeyed,  the  offenders  were  to  be 
ried  alive.  Antigone  the  sister  of  Polynices  trans- 
essed,  and  was  accordingly  punished.  Hannon 
: son  of  Creon,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
itigone,  killed  himself  on  her  grave,  when  his 
her  refused  to  grant  her  pardon.  Creon  was 
erwards  killed  by  Theseus,  who  had  made  war 
ainst  him  at  the  request  of  Adrastus,  because  he 
used  burial  to  the  Argives.  V id.  Eteocles,  Poly- 
:es,  Adrastus,  CEdipus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  56,  &c. — 
1 c.  39.  1.  9,  c.  5,  &c. — Slat,  in  Theb.— 
phocl.  in  An  tig.  — AEschyl.  Sept,  in  T/icb. — 

Vgtn.  fab.  67  & 76. — Diod.  1 & 4. The  first 

nual  archon  at  Athens.  684  B.C.  Pater.  1, 

8. 

Creonti4d.es,  a son  of  Hercules  by  Megara 


daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  father  because  he 
had  slain  Lycus. 

CreSphllus,  a Samian  who  hospitably  enter- 
tained Homer,  from  whom  he  received  a poem  in 
return.  Some  say  that  he  was  that  poet’s  master, 
&c.  Strab.  14. An  historian.  At/ien.  8. 

Creperius  Pollio,  a Roman,  who  spent  his 
all  in  the  most  extravagant  debauchery.  Juv.  9, 
v.  6.  _ ... 

Cres,  an  inhabitant  of  Crete. The  first  king 

of  Crete.  Pans.  8,  c.  53. 

Cresa  and  Cressa,  a town  of  Caria. 

Cresins,  a hill  of  Arcadia.  Pates.  8,  c.  44. 

Crespliontes,  a son  of  Aristomachus,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Aristodemus,  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  Peloponnesus.  Pans.  4,  c.  3, 
&c. 

Cressius,  belonging  to  Crete.  Virg.  AEn.  4, 
v.  70.  1.  8,  v.  294. 

Creston,  a town  of  Thrace,  capital  of  a part  of 
the  country  called  Crestonia.  The  inhabitants  had 
each  many  wives ; and  when  the  husband  died,  she 
who  had  received  the  greatest  share  of  his  affection 
was  cheerfully  slain  on  his  grave.  Herodot.  5,  c.  5. 

Cresus  and  Ephesus,  two  men  who  built  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Pans.  7,  c.  2. 

Creta,  now  Cattdia,  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  south  of  all  the 
Cyclades.  It  was  once  famous  for  its  100  cities, 
and  for  the  laws  which  the  wisdom  of  Minos  es- 
tablished there.  The  inhabitants  have  been  de- 
tested for  their  unnatural  loves,  their  falsehood, 
their  piracies,  and  robberies.  Jupiter,  as  some 
authors  report,  was  educated  in  that  island  by  the 
Corybantes,  and  the  Cretans  boasted  that  they 
could  show  his  tomb.  There  were  different  colonies 
from  Phrygia,  Doris,  Achaia,  &c.,  that  established 
themselves  there.  The  island,  after  groaning  under 
the  tyranny  of  democratical  usurpation,  and  feeling 
the  scourge  of  frequent  sedition,  was  made  a Roman 
province,  B.C.  66,  after  a war  of  three  years,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  were  so  distressed  that  they 
were  even  compelled  to  drink  the  water  of  their 
cattle.  Chalk  was  produced  there  and  thence  called 
Creta,  and  with  it  the  Romans  marked  their  lucky 
days  in  their  calendar.  Horat.  1,  od.  36,  v.  xo. 
epod.  9.  —Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  444.  Epist.  10,  v.  to6. 
— Pal.  Max.  7,  c.  6. — Strab.  10. — Lucan.  3,  v.  184. 
— Virg.  AEn.  3,  v.  104. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. — PI  in.  4, 

C.  T2. 

Creteeus,  a poet  mentioned  by  Propertius , 2, 
el.  34,  v.  29. 

Crete,  the  wife  of  Minos.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

A daughter  of  Deucalion.  Id.  3,  c.  3. 

Cretea,  a country  of  Arcadia,  where  Jupiter 
was  educated,  according  to  some  traditions.  Pans.  8, 
3. 

retes,  inhabitants  of  Crete.  Virg.  AEn.  4, 
v 146. 

Creteus,  a Trojan,  distinguished  as  a poet  and 
musician.  He  followed  .Eneas,  and  was  killed  by 

Turnus.  Virg.  AEn.  9,  v.  774. Another,  killed 

byTumus.  Id.  12,  v.  538. 

Cretheis,  the  wife  of  Acastus  king  of  Iolchos, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Pelcus  son  of  Eacus,  and 
accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  because 
he  refused  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  &c.  She  is 
called  by  some  Hippolyte  or  Astyadamia.  Pindar. 
Ncm.  4. 

Cretheu8,  a son  of  CEolus  father  of  CEson,  by 
Tyro  his  brother's  daughter.  Apollod.  x,  c.  7,  &c. 

Crethon,  a son  of  Diodes,  engaged  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  Greece.  He  was  slain. 
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with  his  brother  Orsilochus,  by  CEneas.  Homer. 
II.  5,  v.  540. 

Cretlcus,  a certain  orator.  Juv.  2,  v.  67. 

A surname  of  M.  Antony’s  father. 

Cressas,  a famous  boxer.  Pans.  2. 

Creusa,  a daughter  of  Creon  king  of  Corinth. 
As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who  had  divorced 
Medea,  she  put  on  a poisoned  garment,  which  im- 
mediately set  her  body  on  fire,  and  she  expired  in 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  She  had  received 
this  gown  as  a gift  from  Medea,  who  wished  to  take 
that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jason.  Some 
call  her  Glauce.  Ovid.  de.  Art.  Ant.  1,  v.  335. 

A daughter  of  Priam  king  of  Troy  by  Hecuba. 

She  married  /Eneas,  by  whom  she  had  some  chil- 
dren, among  which  was  Ascanius.  When  Troy  was 
taken,  she  fled  in  the  night,  with  her  husband ; but 
they  were  separated  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
and  /Eneas  could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where 
she  was.  Cybele  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her 
temple,  of  which  she  became  priestess ; according 
to  the  relation  of  Vigil,  who  makes  Creusa  appear 
to  her  husband  in  a vision,  while  he  was  seeking 
her  in  the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to  /Eneas 
the  calamities  that  attended  him,  the  fame  he  should 
acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy,  and  his  consequent 
marriage  with  a princess  of  the  country.  Pans.  10, 

c.  16. — Virg.  AEn.  2,  v.  562,  &c. A daughter  of 

Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  She  was  mother  of 

Janus  by  Apollo. A town  of  Bceotia.  Strab.  9. 

— Pans.  9,  c.  32. 

Creusis,  a naval  station  of  the  Thespians. 
Pans.  9,  c.  32. 

CriJCsus,  a son  of  Argos  king  of  Peloponnesus. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  x. 

Crinippus,  a general  of  Dionysius  the  elder. 

Crinis,  a stoic  philosopher.  Laert. A priest 

of  Apollo. 

Crinisus  and  Crimlsus,  now  Caltabellota, 
a river  on  the  western  parts  of  Cicily  near  Segesta, 
where  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginian  forces. 
C.  Hep.  in  Tim. — Virg.  AEn.  5,  v.  38.  The  word 
in  the  various  editions  of  Virgil,  is  spelt  Cremissus, 
Crimissus,  Crimisus,  Crimesus,  Crinisus,  Crimni- 
sus.  The  Crinisus  was  a Trojan  prince,  who  ex- 
osed  his  daughter  on  the  sea,  rather  than  suffer 
er  to  be  devoured  by  the  sea  monster  which  Nep- 
tune sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Laomedon. 
Vid.  Laomedon.  The  daughter  came  safe  to  the 
shores  of  Sicily.  Crinisus  some  time  after  went  in 
quest  of  his  daughter,  and  was  so  disconsolate  for 
her  loss,  that  the  gods  changed  him  into  a river  in 
Sicily,  and  granted  him  the  power  of  metamorphos- 
ing himself  into  whatever  shape  he  pleased.  He 
made  use  of  this  privilege  to  seduce  the  neighbour- 
ing nymphs. 

Crino,  a daughter  of  Antenor.  Pans.  10,  c.  27. 
One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod. 

Orison,  a man  of  Himera,  who  obtained  a prize 
at  Olympia,  &c.  Pans.  5,  c.  23. 

Crispina,  a Roman  matron,  &c.  Tacit.  1, 
Hist.  47. 

Crispinus,  a pretorian,  who,  though  originally 
a slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  acquisition  of  riches, 
raised  to  the  honours  of  Roman  knighthood  by  Do- 

mitian.  Juv.  1,  c.  26. A stoic  philosopher,  as 

remarkable  for  his  loquacity  as  for  the  foolish  and 
tedious  poem  which  he  wrote,  to  exp'ain  the  tenets 
of  his  own  sect,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in  the  last 
verses  of  1,  sat.  1. 

Crispus  Sallustius.  Vid.  Sallustius.—-- 

Virio,  a famous  orator.  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. The 

second  husband  of  Agrippina. Flav.  Jul.,  a son 


of  the  Great  Constantine,  made  Caesar  by  his  father, 
and  distinguished  for  valour  and  extensive  know- 
ledge. Fausta,  his  stepmother,  wished  to  seduce 
him ; and  when  he  refused,  she  accused  him  before 
Constantine,  who  believed  the  crime,  and  caused 
his  son  to  be  poisoned,  A.D.  326. 

Crissaeus  sinus,  a bay  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, near  Corinth,  now  the  bay  of  Salona. 
It  received  its  name  from  Crissa,  a town  of  Phods, 
situate  on  the  bay  and  near  Delphi. 

Critala,  a town  of  Cappadocia.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  26. 

Crittieis,  a daughter  of  Melanippus,  who  be- 
came pregnant  by  an  unknown  person,  and  after- 
wards married  Phemicis  of  Smyrna,  and  brought 
forth  the  poet  Homer,  according  to  Herodot.  in 
Vita. 

Crithote,  a town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
C.  Nep. 

Critias,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over  Athens 
by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and  well-bred, 
but  of  dangerous  principles,  and  he  cruelly  per- 
secuted his  enemies,  and  put  them  to  death.  He 
was  killed  in  a battle  against  those  citizens  whom 
his  oppression  had  banished.  He  had  been  among 
the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and  had  written  elegies 
and  other  compositions,  of  which  some  fragments 

remain.  Cic.  2,  de  Orat. A philosopher. A 

man  who  wrote  on  republics. Another  who  ad- 

dressed an  elegy  to  Alcibiades. 

Crito,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who 
attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments, 

and  composed  some  dialogues,  now  lost.  Diog. 

A physician  in  the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

An  historian  of  Naxus,  who  wrote  an  account 

of  all  that  had  happened  during  eight  particular 

years  of  his  life. A Macedonian  historian,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Pallene,  of  Persia,  of  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Get  re,  &c. 

Critobulus,  a general  of  Phocis,  at  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  between  Antiochus  and  the  Ro- 
mans. Pans,  xo,  c.  20. A physician  in  the  age 

of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  Pin.  7,  c.  37. — — 
A son  of  Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates.  Diog.  in 
Crit. 

Critodemus,  an  ancient  historian.  Plin.  5, 
c.  76. 

CritOgmatus,  a celebrated  warrior  of  Alesia, 
when  Caesar  was  in  Gaul.  Or.  Bell.  Gall. 

Critolaus,  a citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  who, 
with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the  three  sons  of 
Demostratus  of  Pheneus,  to  put  an  end  to  the  long 
war  between  their  respective  nations.  The  brothers 
of  Critolaus  were  both  killed,  and  he  alone  remained 
to  withstand  his  three  bold  antagonists.  He  con- 
uered  them  ; and  when,  at  his  return,  his  sister 
eplored  the  death  of  one  of  his  antagonists  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed,  he  killed  her  in  a fit  of 
resentment.  The  offence  deserved  capital  punish- 
ment ; but  he  was  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  his  country.  He  was  after- 
wards general  of  the  Achaeans,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  poisoned  himself,  because  he  had  been  conquered 
at  Thermopylae  by  the  Romans.  Cic.  de  Eat.  D. 
A peripatetic  philosopher  of  Athens,  sent  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  &c.,  140  B.C.  Cic.  2,  de  Orat. 
An  historian  who  wrote  about  Epirus. 

Crius,  a soothsayer,  son  of  Theocles.  Pans.  3, 

c.  13. A man  of  /Egina,  &c.  Herodot.  6,  c- 

A river  of  Achaia,  called  after  a giant  of  the 

same  name.  Pans.  7,  c.  27. 

CrobialtlS,  a town  of  Paphlagoma. 

. Crobyzi,  a people  of  Thrace. 
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of  Diana's  attendants.  Ovid. 


CrScfile, 

'et.  3.  . n 

Crocese,  a town  of  Laconia.  Fans.  3,  v.  21. 

I CrocodilopSlis,  a town  of  Egypt,  near  the 
ile,  above  Memphis.  The  crocodiles  were  held 
lere  in  the  greatest  veneration  ; and  they  were  so 
.me,  that  they  came  to  feed  from  the  hand  of  their 
•eden.  It  was  afterwards  called  Arsinoe.  Hero- 
ot.  2,  c.  6q— Strab.  17.  , - , 

C Crocus,  a beautiful  youth  enamoured  ot  the 
ymph  Smilax.  He  was  changed,  into  a-  flower  of 
le  same  name,  on  account  of  the  impatience  01  his 
jve,  and  Smilax  was  metamorphosed  into  a yew 
ree.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v 283. 

Crcssus,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Mermnadte, 
,ho  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Alyattes,  and 
.assed  for  the  richest  of  mankind.  He  was  the 
irst  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia  tributary  to  the 
..ydians.  His  court  was  the  asylum  of  learning  ; 
md  fEsop  the  famous  fable-writer,  among  others, 
ived under  his  patronage.  In  a conversation  with 
Solor..  Croesus  wished  to  be  thought  the  happiest  of 
nankind  ; but  the  philosopher  apprised  him  of  his 
mistake,  and  gave  the  preference  to  poverty  and 
domestic  virtue.  Croesus  undertook  a war  against 
Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia,  and  marched  to  meet  him 
with  an  army  of  420,000  men  and  60,000  horse. 
After  a reign  of  14  years,  he  was  defeated,  B.C.  548 ; 
a is  capital  was  besieged,  and  he  fell  into  the  con- 
queror's hands,  who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive, 
f he  pile  was  already  on  fire,  when  Cyrus  heard  the 
conquered  monarch  three  times  exclaim,  “ Solon  ! 
with  lamentable  energy.  He  asked  him  the  reason 
of  his  exclamation,  and  Croesus  repeated  the  con- 
versation which  he  had  once  with  Solon  on  human 
: sappiness.  Cyrus  was  moved  at  the  recital,  and 
:u  the  recollection  of  the  inconstancy  of  human 
: affairs,  he  ordered  Croesus  to  be  taken  from  the 
burning  pile,  and  he  became  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  became  extinct  in 
his  person,  and  the  power  was  transferred  to  Persia. 

• Croesus  survived  Cyrus.  The  manner  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  immensely 
rich  presents  which  he  made  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  from  which  he  received  an  obscure  and 
ambiguous  oracle,  which  he  interpreted  in  his 
favour,  and  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction 
of  his  empire.  Herodot.  1,  c.  26,  &c. — Pint 
Solon.  8,  c.  24. — Justin.  1,  c.  7. 

Cromi,  a people  of  Arcadia. 

Cromltis,  a count™  of  Arcadia. 

Crommyon  and  Cromyon,  a place  of  At- 
tica, where  Perseus  killed  a large  sow  that  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  country.  Ovid.  Met.  7.  — 
Xen. A town  near  Corinth.  Pans.  2,  c.  x. 

Cromna,  a town  of  Bithyna. 

Cromus,  a son  of  Neptune.  Pans.  2,  c.  1. 

A son  of  Lycaon.  Id.  8,  c.  3. 

Cronia,  a festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same  festival, 
and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a condemned 
malefactor. 

Cronium,  a town  of  Elis, of  Sicily. 

Croy.hi,  a mountain  of  Egypt,  near  which  were 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  according  co  some  traditions 
in  the  city  ot  Sais.  Herodot.  2,  c.  28. 

Crosseea,  a country  situate  partly  in  Thrace, 

• and  partly  in  Macedonia.  Herodot.  7,  c.  123. 

Crot&lus,  a navigable  river  of  Italy.  /Yin.  3, 
c.  10. 

Croton,  a man  killed  by  Hercules,  by  whom  he 
was  afterwards  greatly  honoured.  Diod.  4. 

CrStona,  a town  of  Italy,  still  known  by  the  same 


name,  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  founded  759  years 
before  the  Augustan  age,  by  a colony  from  Achaia. 
The  inhabitants  were  excellent  warriors,  and  great 
wrestlers.  Democedes,  Alcmaeon,  Milo,  &c.,  were 
natives  of  this  place.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
wall  12  miles  in  circumference,  before  the  arrival  of 
Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  Crotona  struggled  in  vain  against 
the  attacks  of  Dionysius  of  Sicily,  who  took  it.  It 
suffered  likewise  in  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus  and  Anni- 
bal,  but  it  received  ample  glory,  in  being  the  place 
where  Pythagoras  established  his  school.  Herodot. 

8,  c.  47. — Strab.  L.—Plin.  2,  c.  96  —Liv.  1,  c.  18. 

1.  24,  c.  3. — Justin.  20,  c.  2- 

Crotoniatee,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona.  Lie. 
dc  I?iv.  2 c.  i. 

Croto’niatis,  a part  of  Italy,  of  which  Crotona 
is  the  capital.  Thucyd.  7,  c.  35. 

Crotopi&des,  a patronymic  of  Linus,  as  grand- 
son of  Crotopus.  . 

Crotopias,  the  patronymic  of  Linus  grandson 
of  Crotopus.  Ovid,  in  lb.  480. 

Crotopus,  a king  of  Argos,  son  of  Agenor,  and 
father  to  Psamathe  the  mother  of  Linus  by  Apollo. 
Ovid,  in  lb.  480. 

Crotus,  a son  of  Eumene  the  nurse  ot  the 
Muses.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  labours  of  the 
chase,  and  after  death  Jupiter  placed  him  among 
the  constellations,  under  the  name  of  Sagittarius. 
Pans.  9,  c.  29. 

Crunos,  a town  of  Peloponnesus.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. 
Crusis,  a place  near  Olynthos. 
CrustumSrium  and  Crustumeria,  a town 
of  the  Sabines.  Liv.  4,  c.  9.  1.  42,  c.  34.  Virg. 
PEn.  7,  v.  631.  . 

Crustummum,  a town  of  Etruria,  near  V en, 
famous  for  pears  ; whence  the  adjective  Crustumia. 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  88. 

CrustHmium,  Crustunus,  and  Crustur- 
nenius,  now  Conca,  a river  flowing  from  the 
Apennines  by  Ariminum.  Lucan.  2,  v.  406. 
Crynis,  a river  of  Bithynia. 

Crypta,  a passage  through  mount  Pausilypus, 
Vid.  Pausilypus. 

Cte&tus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  before  Troy. 
Pans.  5,  c.  4. 

Ctemene,  a town  of  Thessaly. 

Ctenos,  a harbour  of  Chersonesus  Taurica. 
Ctesias,  a Greek  historian  and  physician  of 
Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  cured  the  king’s  wounds, 
and  was  his  physician  for  17  years.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  which  Justin 
and  Diodorus  have  partially  preferred  to  that  of 
Herodotus.  Some  fragments  of  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved  by  Photius,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Wesseling’s  edition  of  Herodotus.  Strab. 

1. — A then.  11.— Pint.  in  Artax. A sycophant 

of  Athens. An  historian  of  Ephesus. 

Ctesibius,  a mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  135  years  B.C.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  pump  and  other  hydraulic  instruments.  He 
also  invented  a clepsydra,  or  water  clock.  This 
invention  of  measuring  time  by  water  was  wonder- 
ful and  ingenious.  Water  was  made  to  drop,  upon 
wheels,  which  it  turned.  The  wheels  communicated 
their  regular  motion  to  a small  wooden  image, 
which,  by  a gradual  rise,  pointed  with  a stick  to  the 
proper  hours  and  months,  which  were  engraved  on 
a column  near  the  machine.  This  artful  invention 
gave  rise  to  many  improvements ; and  the  modern 
manner  of  measuring  time  with  an  hour-glass  is  an 
imitation  of  the  clepsydra.of  Ctesibius.  Vitruv.  de 
Archit.  9,  c.  9. A cynic  philosopher. An  his- 
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torian,  who  flourished  254  years  B.C.,  and  died  in 
his  104th  year.  Pint,  in  Don. 

Cteslcle,  a general  of  Zacynthos. 

Ctesidemus,  a painter  who  had  Antiphilus  for 
pupil.  Pi in.  35,  c.  10. 

Ctesilochus,  a noble  painter,  who  represented 
Jupiter  as  bringing  forth  Bacchus.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

Cteslplion,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthenes, 
who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly  to  present 
Demosthenes  with  a golden  crown  for  his  probity 
and  virtue.  This  was  opposed  by  the  orator  zEs- 
chines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  who  accused 
Ctesiphon  of  seditious  views.  Demosthenes  under- 
took the  defence  of  his  friend,  in  a celebrated  oration 
still  extant,  and  zEschines  was  banished.  Demost. 

6°  ALschin.  de  Corona. A Greek  architect,  who 

made  the  plan  of  Diana’s  temple  at  Ephesus. 

An  elegiac  poet,  whom  king  Attalus  sat  over  his 
possessions  in  VEolia.  A then.  13. A Greek  his- 

torian, who  wrote  a history  of  Boeotia,  besides  a 

treatise  on  trees  and  plants.  Put  in  Thes. A 

large  village  of  Assyria,  now  Elmodaiti,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  the  kings  of  Parthia 
generally  resided  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  _ Strab.  15. — Plin  6,  c.  26. 

Ctesippus,  a son  of  Chabrias.  After  his 
father's  death  he  was  received  into  the  house  of 
Phocion,  the  friend  of  Chabrias.  Phocion  attempted 
in  vain  to  correct  his  natural  foibles  and  extrava- 

ancies.  Pint,  in  Phoc. A man  who  wrote  a 

istory  of  Scythia. One  of  the  descendants  of 

Hercules. 

CtimSne,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Laertes  by 
Anticlea.  Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  334. 

Cularo,  a town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul, 
called  afterwards  Gratianopolis,  and  now  Grenoble. 
Cic.  cj>. 

Cuma  and  Cumae,  a town  of  ASolia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  inhabitants  have  been  accused  of 
stupidity  for  not  laying  a tax  upon  all  the  goods 
which  entered  their  harbour  during  300  years. 
They  were  called  Cuntani.  Strab.  13. — Paterc.  1, 

c.  4. A city  of  Campania,  near  Puteoli,  founded 

by  a colony  from  Chalcis  and  CumEe,  of  fEolia, 
before  the  Trojan  war.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Cuvicei  and  Cumani.  There  was  one  of  the  Sibyls 
that  fixed  her  residence  in  a cave  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  called  the  Cnvucan  Sibyl.  Vid. 
Sibylla;. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  712.  Fast.  4,  v.  158. 
Pon.  2,  el.  8,  v.  41. — Cic.  Full.  2,  c.  26. — Paterc.  1, 
c.  4. — Virg.  ALn.  3,  v.  441. — Liv.  4. — Ptol.  3. — 
Strait.  5. 

Cumanum,  a country  house  of  Pompey,  near 

Cumae.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  4,  ep.  10. Another  of 

Varro.  Id.  Acad.  1.  c,  1. 

Cunaxa,  a place  of  Assyria,  500  stadia  from 
Babylon,  famous  for  a battle  fought  there  between 
Artaxerxes  and  his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger, 
B.C.  401.  The  latter  entered  the  field  of  battle 
with  1 13,000  men,  and  the  former's  forces  amounted 
to  900,000  men.  The  valour  and  the  retreat  of  the 
to,ooo  Greeks,  who  were  among  the  troops  of  Cyrus, 

A re  well  known,  and  have  been  celebrated  by  the 
pen  of  Xenophon,  who  was  present  at  the  battle, 
and  who  had  the  principal  care  of  the  retreat. 
I’lut.  in  Artax. — Ctesias. 

Cuneus,  a cape  of  Spain,  now  Algarve,  extend- 
ing into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a wedge.  Mela,  3, 
c.  1. — Plin.  4,  c.  22. 

Capavo,  a son  of  Cycnus,  who  assisted  ASneas 
Sigainst  Turnus.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  186. 

CupentUB,  a friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by  ASneas. 
Virg.  ALn.  12,  v.  539. 


Cupido,  a celebrated  deity  among  the  ancients, 
god  of  love,  and  love  itself.  There  are  different 
traditions  concerning  his  parents.  Cicero  mentions 
three  Cupids:  one,  son  of  Mercury  and  Diana; 
another,  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus  ; and  the  third,’ 
of  Mars  and  Venus.  Plato  mentions  two ; Hesiod, 
the  most  ancient  theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one, 
who  as  he  says,  was  produced  at  the  same  tine  as 
Chaos  and  the  earth.  There  are,  according  to  the 
more  received  opinions,  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom 
is  a lively,  ingenious  youth,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus  ; whilst  the  other,  son  of  Nox  and  Erebus, 
is  distinguished  by  his  debauchery  and  riotous  dis- 
position. Cupid  is  represented  as  a winged  infant, 
naked,  armed  with  a bow  and  a quiver  full  of  arrows. 
On  gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of  antiquity7,  he  is 
represented  as  amusing  himself  with  some  childish 
diversion.  Sometimes  he  appears  driving  a hoop, 
throwing  a quoit,  playing  with  a nymph,  catching 
a butterfly,  or  trying  to  bum  with  a torch  ; at  other 
times  he  plays  upon  a horn  before  his  mother,  or 
closely  embraces  a swan,  or  with  one  foot  raised  in 
the  air,  he,  in  a musing  posture,  seems  to  meditate 
some  trick.  Sometimes,  like  a conqueror,  he 
marches  triumphantly,  with  a helmet  on  his  head, 
a spear  on  his  shoulder,  and  a buckler  on  his  arm, 
intimating  that  even  Mars  himself  owns  the  superi- 
ority of  love.  His  power  was  generally  known  by 
his  riding  on  the  back  of  a lion,  or  on  a dolphin,  or 
breaking  to  pieces  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
Among  the  ancients  he  was  worshipped  with  the 
same  solemnity  as  his  mother  Venus,  and  as  his 
influence  was  extended  over  the  heavens,  the  sea, 
and  the  earth,  and  even  the  empire  of  the  dead,  his 
divinity  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  vows,, 
prayers,  and  sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  him: 
According  to  some  accounts,  the  union  of  Cupid 
with  Chaos  gave  birth  to  men,  and  all  the  animals 
which  inhabit  the  earth,  and  even  the  gods  them- 
selves, were  the  offspring  of  love,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  Cupid,  like  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
assumed  different  shapes;  and  we  find  him  in  the 
/Eneid  putting  on,  at  the  request  of  his  mother, 
the  form  of  Ascanius,  and  going  to  Dido’s  court, 
where  he  inspired  the  queen  with  love.  Virg. 
ALn.  1,  v.  693,  &c. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. — Ovid. 
Met.  1,  fab.  10. — Hesiod.  Thcog.  v.  121,  &c. — 
Oppian.  Hali.  4. — Cyneg.  i.—Bion.  Idyll.  3. — 
Moschus. — Fur  ip.  in  Hippol. — Thcocrit.  Idyll.  3, 
11,  &c. 

Cupiennius,  a friend  of  Augustus,  who  made 
himself  ridiculous  for  the1  nicety  and  effeminacy  of 
his  dress.  Horat.  1,  sat.  2,  v.  36. 

Cures,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  of  which  Tatius 
was  king.  The  inhabitants,  called  Quiritcs,  were 
carried  to  Rome,  of  which  they  became  citizens. 
Virg.  ALn.  1,  v.  292.  1.  8,  v.  638. — Liv.  1,  c.  13. — 
Macrob.  1,  c.  9. — Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  477  & 480.  1.  3, 
v.  94. 

CurSteS,  a people  of  Crete,  called  also  Cory- 
bantes,  who,  according  to  Ovid,  were  produced 
from  rain.  Their  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  was 
extensjve,  and  they  communicated  it  to  many  parts 
of  ancient  Greece.  They  were  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  Jupiter,  and  to  prevent  his  being  dis- 
covered by  his  father,  they  invented  a kind  of 
dance,  and  drowned  his  cries  in  the  harsh  sounds 
of  their  shields  and  cymbals.  As  a reward  lor  their 
attention,  they  were  made  priests  and  favourite 
ministers  of  Rhea,  called  also  Cybele,  who  had 
entrusted  them  with  the  care  of  Jupiter.  Dionyt. 
Hal.  2. — Virg.  G.  4,  v.  151. — Strab.  10. — Pans.  4 
c.  33. — Ovid.  Mr*  4,  v.  282.  Fast.  4,  v.  210. 
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Curetis,  a name  given  to  Crete,  as  being  the 
esidence  of  the  Curetes.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v 136. 

Curia,  a division  of  the  Reman  tribes.  Romu- 
us  originally  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes, 
md  each  tribe  into  10  Curi;e.  Over  each  Curia  was 
^pointed  a priest,  who  officiated  at  the  sacrifices  of 
11s  respective  assembly.  The  sacrifices  were  called 
Zurionia  and  the  priest  Curio.  He  was  to  be  above 
he  age  of  50.  His  morals  were  to  be  pure  and 
1 mexceptionable,  and  his  body  free  from  all  defects. 
The  Curiones  were  elected  by  their  respective 
Jurise,  and  above  them  was  a superior  priest  called 
Zurio  maximus,  chosen  by  all  the  Curiae  in  a 

lublic  assembly. The  word  Curia,  was  also 

ipplied  to  public  edifices  among  the  Romans. 
These  were  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  and  civil, 
in  the  former  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the 
iriests,  and  of  every  religious  order,  for  the  regula- 
:ion  of  religious  sacrifices  and  ceremonies.  The 
it  her  was  appointed  for  the  senate,  where  they 
assembled  for  the  despatch  of  public  business.  The 
Curia  was  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  Augurs, 
before  a lawful  assembly  could  be  convened  there. 
There  were  three  at  Rome,  which  more  particularly 
claim  our  attention  : Curia  Hostilia,  built  by  king 
Tullus  Hostilius:  Curia  Pompeii , where  Julius 
Cmsar  was  murdered ; and  Curia  A ugnsti,  the 

palace  and  court  of  the  emperor  Augustus. A 

town  of  the  Rhocti,  now  Coire,  the  capital  of  the 
Orisons. 

Curia  lex,  de  Comitiis,  was  enacted  by  M. 
Curtus  Dentatus  the  tribune.  It  forbade  the  con- 
vening of  the  Comitia,  for  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, without  a previous  permission  from  the 
senate. 

Curias.  Vid.  Curium. 

Curiatii,  a family  of  Alba,  which  was  carried 
to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  entered  among 
the  patricians.  The  three  Curiatii,  who  engaged 
the  Horatii,  and  lost  the  victory,  were  of  this 
family.  Flor.  1,  c.  3. — Dionys.  Hal.  5.— Liv.  1, 

c-  %■ 

Q.  Curio,  an  excellent  orator,  who  called  Caisar 
in  full  senate,  Omnium  mulierum  virum  et  omnium 
virorum  mulierem.  Taeit.  Ann.  21,  c.  7. — Suet. 

in  Cces.  49. — Cic.  in  Brut. His  son  C.  Scribonius, 

was  tribune  of  the  people,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Ctcsar.  He  saved  Casar’s  life  as  he  returned  from 
the  senate  house,  after  the  debates  concerning  the 
punishments  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
adherents  of  Catiline.  He  killed  himself  in  Africa. 
I' lor.  4,  c.  2. — Plut.  in  Pomp,  dr5  Cces.  49. — Val. 
Max.  c.  1 — Lucan.  4,  v.  268. 

. Curiosolit®,  a people  among  the  Celtae,  who 
inhabited  the  country  which  now  forms  Lower 
Brittany.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  34. 1.  3,  c.  11. 

Curium,  a town  of  Cyprus,  at  a small  distance 
from  which,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  there  is  a 
Cape,  which  bears  the  name  of  Curias.  Herodot.  s, 
c.  113. 

Curius  Dentatus  Marcus  Amnius,  a 

Roman  celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  frugality. 
He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was  twice  honoured 
with  a triumph.  He  obtained  decisive  victories 
jver  the  Samnites,  the  Sabines,  and  the  Lucanians, 
\nd  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Tarentum.  The  am- 
oassadors  of  the  Samnites  visited  his  cottage,  while 
le  was  boiling  some  vegetables  in  an  earthen  pot, 
uid  they  attempted  to  bribe  him  by  the  offer  of 
arge  presents.  He  refused  their  offers  with  con- 
tempt, and  said,  “ I prefer  my  earthen  pots  to  all 
your  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it  is  my  wish 
to  command  those  who  are  in  possession  of  money, 


while  I am  deprived  of  it,  and  live  in  poverty.’” 
Plut.  in  Cat.  Certs. — Horat.  1,  od.  12,  v.  41. — Flor.. 

1,  c.  15. A lieutenant  of  Caesar’s  cavalry,  to- 

whom  six  cohorts  of  Pompey  revolted,  &c.  Cces. 
Bell.  Civ.  24. 

Curtia,  a patrician  family,  which  migrated  with 
Tatius  to  Rome. 

Curtlllus,  a celebrated  epicure,  &c.  Horat.  2, 
sat.  8,  v.  52. 

TVT  Curtius,  a Roman  youth  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods’  manes  for  the  safety  of  his 
country  about  360  years  B.C.  A wide  gap,  called 
afterwards  Curtius  lacus,  had  suddenly  opened  in 
the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  said  that  it  never 
would  close  before  Rome  threw  into  it  whatever  it 
had  most  precious.  Curtius  immediately  perceived 
that  no  less  than  a human  sacrifice  was  required. 
He  armed  himself,  mounted  his  horse,  and  solemnly 
threw  himself  into  the  gulf,  which  immediately 
closed  over  his  head.  Liv.  7,  c.  6. — Val.  Max.  5, 

c.  6. Q.  Rufus.  Vid.  Quintus. Nicias,  a 

grammarian,  intimate  with  Pompey,  &c.  Suet,  de 
Gr. Montanus,  an  orator  and  poet  under  Ves- 

asian.  Tacit.  Ann.  4.- -Atticus,  a Roman 

night,  who  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his  retreat 

into  Campania.  Tacit.  Ann.  4. Lacus,  the 

gulf  into  which  Curtius  leaped.  Vid.  M.  Curtius. 

Fons,  a stream  which  conveyed  water  to  Rome 

from  the  distance  of  40  miles,  by  an  aqueduct  so 
elevated  as  to  be  distributed  through  all  the  hills  of 
the  city.  Plin.  36,  c.  15. 

Curulis  magistratus,  a state  officer  at 
Rome,  who  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  an  ivory 
chair  in  public  assemblies.  The  dictator,  the  con- 
suls, the  censors,  the  pretors,  and  ediles,  claimed 
that  privilege,  and  therefore  were  called  curules 
magistratus.  The  senators  who  had  passed 
through  the  above-mentioned  offices,  were  generally 
carried  to  the  senate-house  in  ivory  chairs,  as  also 
all  generals  in  their  triumphant  procession  to  the 
Capitol.  When  names  of  distinction  began  to  be 
known  among  the  Romans,  the  descendants  of 
curule  magistrates  were  called  nobiles,  the  first  of  a 
family  who  discharged  that  office  were  known  by 
the  name  of  notii,  and  those  that  had  never  been 
in  office  were  called  ignobiles. 

Cunssei,  a nation  of  Asia,  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander to  appease  the  manes  of  Hepha;stion.  Plut. 
in  Alex. 

Cusus,  a river  of  Hungary  falling  into  tha 
Danube,  now  the  Vag. 

Cutilium,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  near  a lake 
which  contained  a floating  island,  and  of  which  the 
water  was  of  an  unusually  cold  quality.  Plin.  3, 
c.  12.  1.  31,  c.  2. — Seneca,  Q.  N.  3,  c.  25. — Liv.  26, 
c.  XI. 

Cyamosorus,  a river  of  Sicily. 

Cy&ne,  a nymph  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  her 
father  offered  violence  in  a fit  of  drunkenness.  She 
dragged  her  ravisher  to  the  altar,  where  she  sacri- 
ficed him,  and  killed  herself  to  stop  a pestilence, 
which,  from  that  circumstance,  had  already  begun 

to  afflict  the  country.  Plut.  in  Parall. A 

nymph  of  Sicily,  who  endeavoured  to  assist  Proser- 
pine when  she  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The 
god  changed  her  into  a fountain  now  called  Pistrte , 
a few  miles  from  Syracuse.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  112. 
A town  of  Lycta.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. An  inn- 
keeper, &c.  Juv.  8,  v.  162. 

CySneee,  now  ihe  Pavorane,  two  rugged 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  Euxine  sea,  about  20 
stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
One  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Asia,  and  the  other 
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on  the  European  coast,  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
there  is  only  a space  of  20  furlongs  between  them. 
The  waves  of  the  sea,  which  continually  break 
against  them  with  a violent  noise,  fill  the  air  with  a 
darkening  foam,  and  render  the  passage  extremely 
dangerous.  The  ancients  supposed  that  these 
islands  floated,  and  even  sometimes  united  to  crush 
vessels  into  pieces  when  they  passed  through  the 
straits.  This  tradition  arose  from  their  appearing, 
like  all  other  objects,  to  draw  nearer  when  naviga- 
tors approached  them.  They  were  sometimes 
called  Symplegad.es  and  Planetce.  Their  true  situa- 
tion and  form  was  first  explored  and  ascertained  by 
the  Argonauts.  Plin.  6,  c.  12. — Plerodot.  4,  c.  85. — 
Apollon.  2,  v.  317  & 600. — Lycoph.  1285. — Strab.  1 
& 3. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  34. 

Cyanee  and  Cyanea,  a daughter  of  the  Mse- 
ander,  mother  of  Byblis  and  Caunus  by  Miletus, 
Apollo’s  son.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  451. 

Cyaneus,  a large  river  of  Colchis. 

Cyanippe,  a daughter  of  Adrastus. 

Cyanippus,  a Syracusan,  who  derided  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  for  which  impiety  the  god  so 
inebriated  him,  that  he  offered  violence  to  his 
daughter  Cyane,  who  sacrificed  him  on  the  altar. 

Pint,  in  Parall. A Thessalian,  whose  wife  met 

with  the  same  fate  as  Procris.  Pint,  in  Parall. 

Cyaraxes,  or  Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraortes, 
was  king  of  Media  and  Persia.  He  bravely  de- 
fended his  kingdom,  which  the  Scythians  had  in- 
vaded, He  made  war  against  Alyattes  king  of 
Lydia,  and  subjected  to  his  power  all  Asia  beyond 
the  river  Halys.  He  died  after  a reign  of  40  years, 

B.C.  585.  Diod.  2. — Herodot.  1,  c.  73  & 103. 

Another  prince,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
as  Darius  the  Mede.  He  was  the  son  of  Astyages 
king  of  Media.  He  added  seven  provinces  to  his 
father’s  dominions,  and  made  war  against  the 
Assyrians,  whom  Cyrus  favoured.  Xen.  Cyrop.  1. 

Cybebe,  a name  of  Cybele,  from  Kv/3/jL/3etv,  be- 
cause in  the  celebration  of  her  festivals  men  were 
driven  to  madness. 

CybSle,  a goddess,  daughter  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesta,  Bona  Mater, 
Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Lydian  prince  called  Menos,  by  his  wife  Dindy- 
mene, and  he  adds,  that  as  soon  as  she  was  born 
she  was  exposed  on  a mountain.  She  was  pre- 
served and  suckled  by  some  of  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest,  and  received  the  name  of  Cybele  from 
the  mountain  where  her  life  had  been  preserved. 
When  she  returned  to  her  father’s  court,  she  had 
an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a beautiful  youth,  whom  her 
father  mutilated,  &c.  All  the  mythologists  are 
unanimous  in  mentioning  the  amours  of  Atys  and 
Cybele.  The  partiality  of  the  goddess  for  Atys 
seems  to  arise  from  his  having  first  introduced  her 
worship  in  Phrygia.  She  enjoined  him  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  the  violation  of  his  promise  was  ex- 
piated by  voluntary  mutilation.  In  Phrygia  the 
festivals  of  Cybele  were  observed  with  the  greatest 
solemnity.  Her  priests,  called  Corybantes,  Galli, 
&c.,  were  not  admitted  in  the  service  of  the  goddess 
without  a previous  mutilation.  In  the  celebration 
of  the  festivals,  they  imitated  the  manners  of  mad- 
men, and  filled  the  air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and 
howlings,  mixed  with  the  confused  noise  of  drums, 
tabrets,  bucklers,  and  spears.  Phis  was  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sorrow  of  Cybele  for  the  loss  of 
her  favourite  Atys.  Cybele  was  generally  repre- 
sented as  a robust  woman,  far  advanced  in  her 


pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth. 
She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  head  was 
crowned  with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes  with 
the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She  sometimes  appears 
riding  in  a chariot  drawn  by  two  tame  lions ; Atys 
follows  by  her  side,  carrying  a ball  in  his  hand,  and 
supporting  himself  upon  a fir  tree,  which  is  sacred 
to  the  goddess.  Sometimes  Cybele  is  represented 
with  a sceptre  in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered 
with  a tower.  She  is  also  seen  with  many  breasts, 
to  show  that  the  earth  gives  aliments  to  all  living 
creatures  ; and  she  generally  carries  two  lions  under 
her  arms.  From  Phrygia  the  worship  of  Cybele 
passed  into  Greece,  and  was  solemnly  established 
at  Eleusis,  under  the  name  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries of  Ceres.  The  Romans,  by  order  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  brought  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
from  Pessinus  into  Italy  ; and  when  the  ship  which 
carried  it  had  run  on  a shallow  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
the  virtue  and  innocence  of  Claudia  were  vindicated 
in  removing  it  with  her  girdle.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele  were  first  known  about  1580 
years  B.C.  The  Romans  were  particularly  super- 
stitious in  washing  every  year,  on  the  6th  of  the 
calends  of  April,  the  shrine  of  this  goddess  in  the 
waters  of  the  river  Almon.  There  prevailed  many 
obscenities  in  the  observation  of  the  festivals,  and 
the  priests  themselves  were  the  most  eager  to  use 
indecent  expressions,  and  to  show  their  unbounded 
licentiousness  by  the  impurity  of  their  actions. 
Vid.  Atys,  Eleusis,  Rhea,  Corybantes,  Galli,  &c. 
Augustin,  de  Civit.  D.,  &c. — Lactant. — Lucian, 
in  Ded  Syr. — Diod.  3. — Virg.  AEn.  9,  v.  617.  1.  10, 
v.  252. — Lucan.  1,  v.  566. — Ovid.  Trist.  4,  v.  210  & 
361. — Pint,  de  Loquac. — Cic.  ad  Attic. — Cocl. 
Rhod.  8,  c.  17,  &c. 

Cybele  and  Cybela,  a town  of  Phrygia. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

CybSlttS,  a mountain  of  Phrygia,  where  Cybele 
was  worshipped. 

Cybira,  a town  of  Phrygia,  whence  Cybirati- 
cus.  Horat.  1.  ep.  6,  v.  33. 

Cybistria,  a town  of  Cappadocia.  Cic.  Div. 
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Cycesium.,  a town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Pisa. 

Cychreus,  a son  of  Neptune  and  Salamis. 
After  death  he  was  honoured  as  a god  in  Salamis 
and  Attica.  As  he  left  no  children,  he  made  Tela- 
mon his  successor,  because  he  had  freed  the  country 
from  a monstrous  serpent.  Pans.  1,  c.  35. — Pint, 
in  Thes-r- Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

Cycl&des,  a name  given  to  certain  islands  of 
the  /Egean  sea,  those  particularly  that  surround 
Delos  as  with  a circle;  whence  the  name  (kvk\os, 
circulus).  They  were  about  53  in  number,  the 
principal  of  which  were  Ceos,  Naxos,  Andros, 
Paros,  Melos,  Seriphos,  Gyarus,  Tenedos,  &c.  The 
Cyclades  were  reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens 
by  Miltiades;  but  during  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  Persians,  they  revolted  from  their  ancient  and 
natural  allies.  C.  Nep.  in  Mil.  2. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  7 .—Ptol.  3,  c.  15. — Strab.  10.— 
Diottys.  Perieg. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  64. — Virg.  AEn. 
3,  v.  127.  1.  8,  v.  692. — Sil.  4,  v.  247. 

Cyclopes,  a certain  race  of  men  of  gigantic 
stature,  supposed  to  be  the  sonsof  Crelus  and  lerra. 
They  had  but  one  eye,  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head ; whence  their  name  (kukXoc,  circulus , 01 'It, 
oc ulus').  They  were  three  in  number,  according  to 
Hesiod,  called  Arges,  Brontes,  and  Steropes.  Their 
number  was  greater  according  to  other  mythologists, 
and  in  the  age  of  Ulysses,  Polyphemus  was  their 
king.  Vid.  Polyphemus.  They  in  lablted  the 
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western  parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily ; and  because 
they  were  uncivilized  in  their  manners,,  the  poets 
speak  of  them  as  men-eaters.  The  tradition  of  their 
having  only  one  eye  originates  from  their  custom  of 
wearing  small  bucklers  of  steel  which  covered  their 
faces,  and  had  a small  aperture  in  the  middle, 
which  corresponded  exactly  to  the  eye.  From 
their  vicinity  to  mount  /Etna,  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  and  to  have 
fabricated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  The  most 
solid  walls  and  impregnable  fortresses  were  said, 
among  the  ancients,  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops, 
to  render  them  more  respectable ; and  we  find  that 
Jupiter  was  armed  with  what  they  had  fabricated, 
and  that  the  shield  of  Pluto,  and  the  trident  of 
Neptune,  were  the  produce  of  their  labour.  The 
Cyclops  were  reckoned  among  the  gods,  and  we  find 
a temple  dedicated  to  their  service  at  Corinth, 
where  sacrifices  were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo  de- 
stroyed them  all,  because  they  had  made  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  with  which  his  son  /Escu- 
lapius  had  been  killed.  From  the  different  accounts 
given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  ancients,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  they  were  all  the  same  people,  to  whom 
various  functions  have  been  attributed,  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  one  to  the  other,  without  drawing 
the  pencil  of  fiction  or  mythology.  Apollod.  1,  c.  1 
& 2.  —Homer.  Od.  1 & 9. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  140. 
— Theocrit.  Id.  1,  &c.—Strab.  8. — Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
170.  sEn.  6,  v.  630.  1.  8,  v.  418,  &c.  1.  n,  v.  263. — 

Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  780.  1.  14,  v.  249. A people  of 

Asia. 

Cycnus,  a son  of  Mars  by  Pelopea,  killed  by 
Hercules.  The  manner  of  his  death  provoked  Mars 
to  such  a degree  that  he  resolved  severely  to  punish 
his  murderer,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter.  Hygin.  fab.  31  & 261. — Hesiod. 

in  Scut.  Here. A son  of  Neptune,  invulnerable 

in  every  part  of  his  body.  Achilles  fought  against 
him ; but  when  he  saw  that  his  darts  were  of  no 
effect,  he  threw  him  on  the  ground  and  smothered 
him.  He  stripped  him  of  his  armour,  and  saw  him 
suddenly  changed  into  a bird  of  the  same  name. 

Ovid.  Met.  12, fab.  3. A son  of  Hyrie,  changed 

into  a swan. A son  of  Sthenelus  king  of  Liguria. 

He  was  deeply  afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  relation  Phaeton,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  lamen- 
tations he  was  metamorphosed  into  a swan.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  367.— Virg.  /En.  10,  v.  189 .—Pans.  1, 
c.  30. A horse’s  name.  St  at.  6.  Theb.  v.  524. 

Cydas,  a profligate  Cretan,  made  judge  at 
Rome  by  Antony.  Cic.  in  Phil.  5 & 8. 

Cydias,  an  Athenian  of great  valour,  &c.  Pans. 
10,  c.  21.  A painter  who  made  a painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  This  celebrated  piece  was  bought  by 
the  orator  Hortensius,  for  164  talents.  Plin.  34. 

Cydippe,  the  wife  of  Anaxilaus,  &c.  Herodot. 
c-  165.— — The  mother  of  Cleobis  and  Biton. 

K id.  Cleobis. A girl  beloved  by  Acontius.  Vid. 

Acontius. One  of  Cyrene’s  attendants.  Virg.  G. 

4,  v.  329- 

Cydnus,  a river  of  Cilicia,  near  Tarsus,  where 
Alexander  bathed  when  covered  with  sweat.  The 
consequences  proved  almost  fatal  to  the  monarch 
Curt.  3,  c.  4.  — Justin,  it,  c.  8. 

Cydon,  a friend  of  Turnus  against  /Eneas 
Virg.  A En . 10,  v.  335. 

Cydon  and  Cydonia,  now  Canea,  a town  of 
Crete,  built  by  a colony  from  Samos.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Minos  generally  resided  there.  Hence 
Cydoneus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  22.— Virg.  /En.  12, 
v.  858.—  Sil.  a,  v.  loy.—Liv.  37,  c.  60.— Lucan.  7, 
v.  229.  " 


Cydonia,  an  island  opposite  Lesbos.  Plin. 
2 & 4. 

Cydrara,  a city  of  Phrygia.  Herodot.  7,  c.  30. 

Cydrolaus,  a man  who  led  a colony  to  Samos. 
Diod.  5. 

Cygnus.  Vid.  Cycnus. 

Cylabns,  a place  near  Argos  in  Peloponnesus. 
Pint,  in  Pyrrh. 

Cylbiani,  mountains  of  Phrygia  where  the 
Gayster  takes  its  rise.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Cylices,  a people  among  the  Illyrians.  There 
was  in  their  country  a monument  in  honour  of 
Cadmus.  A then.  < . 

Cylindus,  a son  of  Phryxus  and  Calliope. 

Cyllabaris,  a public  place  for  exercises  at 
Argos,  where  was  a statue  of  Minerva.  Pans,  in 
Cor. 

Cyllab&rus,  a gallant  of  the  wife  of  Dio- 
medes,  &c. 

CyllSrus,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Cen- 
taurs, passionately  fond  of  Hylonome.  They 
perished  both  at  the  same  time.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 

408. A celebrated  horse  of  Pollux  or  of  Castor, 

according  to  Seneca.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  90. 

Cyllen,  a son  of  Elatus.  Pans.  8,  c.  4. 

Cyllene,  the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pelasgus. 

Apollod.  3,  c.  8. A naval  station  of  Elis  in 

Peloponnesus.  Pans.  4,  c.  23. A mountain  of 

Arcadia,  with  a small  town  on  its  declivity,  which 
received  its  name  from  Cyllen.  Mercury  was  born 
there  ; hence  his  surname  of  Cylleneius,  which  is 
indiscriminately  applied  to  anything  he  invented, 
or  over  which  he  presided.  Lucan.  1,  v.  663.— 
Horat.  ep.  13,  v.  13. — Pans.  8,  c.  17. — Virg.  /En. 
8,  v.  i39_. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  146.  A.  A.  3,  v.  147. 

Cylleneius,  a surname  of  Mercury,  from  his 
being  born  on  the  mountain  of  Cyllene. 

Cyllyrii,  certain  slaves  at  Syracuse.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  155-  . , 

Cylon,  an  Athenian  who  aspired  to  tyranny. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  71. 

Cyma,  or  Cymse,  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful town  of  /Eolia,  called  also  Phriconis,  and 
Phricontis,  and  Cumce.  Vid.  Cumae.  Liv.  37,  c. 
11. — Cic.  Place.  20. — Herodot.  1,  c.  149. 

CymodQce,  Cyme,  and  Cymo,  one  of  the 
Nereides.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  255. — Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
388. 

Cymolus  and  Cimolus,  an  island  of  the 
Cretan  sea.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  463. 

CymSthoe,  one  of  the  Nereides,  represented  by 
Virg.  /En.  1,  v.  148,  as  assisting  the  Trojans  with 
Triton  after  the  storm  with  which  /Eolus,  at  the 
request  of  Juno,  had  afflicted  the  fleet. 

Cynara,  one  of  Horace’s  favourites.  4,  od.  1, 

yneegrirus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the 
poet  zEschylus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he 
pursued  tlie  flying  Persians  to  their  ships,  and 
seized  one  of  their  vessels  with  his  right  hand, 
which  was  immediately  severed  by  the  enemy. 
Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel  with  his  left  hand, 
and  when  he  had  lost  that  also,  he  still  kept  his 
hold  with  his  teeth.  Herodot  6,  c.  114. — Justin. 
2,  c.  g. 

Cyneethium,  a town  of  Arcadia,  founded  by 
one  of  the  companions  of  tineas.  Dionys.  Hal. 

Cynane,  a daughter  of  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who  married  Amyntas  son  of  Perdiccas,  by 
whom  she  had  Eurydice.  Poly  ten.  8. 

Cynapes,  a river  falling  into  the  Euxinc. 
Ovid  4,  Pont.  el.  10,  v.  49.  • 
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Cynaxa.  Vid.  Cunaxa. 

Cyneas.  Vid.  Cineas. 

Cynesii  and  Cynetse,  a nation  on  the  re- 
motest shores  of  Europe,  towards  the  ocean.  II c- 
rodot.  2,  c.  33. 

Cynethussa,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  sea.  Plin. 
4,  c.  12. 

Cynia,  a lake  of  Acarcania.  Strab.  16. 

Cynlci,  a sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Antis- 
thenes  the  Athenian.  They  received  this  name  a 
canind  mordacitate,  from  their  canine  propensity  to 
criticize  the  lives  and  actions  of  men,  or  because, 
like  dogs,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  gratify  their 
criminal  desires  publicly.  They  were  famous  for 
their  contempt  of  riches,  for  their  negligence  of 
their  dress,  and  the  length  of  their  beards.  Dio- 
genes was  one  of  their  sect.  They  generally  slept 
on  the  ground.  Cic.  1.  Off.  35  & 41. 

Cynisca,  a daughter  of  Archidamus  king  of 
Sparta,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  chariot- 
races  at  the  Olympic  games.  Pans.  3,  c.  8. 

Cyno,  a woman  who  preserved  the  life  of  Cyrus. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  no. 

CynocephSle,  a town  of  Thessaly,  where  the 
proconsul  Quintius  conquered  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  first  Macedonian  war,  B.C. 
197.  Liv.  33,  c.  7. 

CynocephSli,  a nation  of  India,  who  have 
the  head  of  a dog,  according  to  some  traditions. 
Plin.  7,  c.  2. 

Cynophontis,  a festival  of  Argos,  observed 
during  the  dog  days.  It  received  its  name  u7ro  rov 
Kvvas  tpovtiv,  killing'  dogs,  because  they  used  to  kill 
all  the  dogs  they  met. 

Cynortas,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede.  Paus.  3,  c.  1. 

Cynortion,  a mountain  of  Peloponnesus. 
Paus.  2,  c.  27. 

Cynos,  a town  of  Locris. Another  in  Thes- 

saly, where  Pyrrha,  Deucalion’s  wife,  was  buried. 

Cynosarg’es,  a surname  of  Hercules. A 

small  village  of  Attica  of  the  same  name,  where 
the  Cynic  philosophers  had  established  their  school. 
{Icrodot.  5 & 6. 

Cynossema  ( a dog’s  tomb),  a promontory  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Hecuba  was 
changed  into  a dog,  and  buried.  Ovid.  13,  Met. 
569- 

Cynosura,  a nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete.  She 
nursed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a star  which 
bears  the  same  name.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Ursa 
Minor.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107. 

Cynthia,  a beautiful  woman  who  was  mistress 

to  Propertius. A surname  of  Diana,  from  mount 

Cynthus,  where  she  was  born. 

Cynthius,  a surname  of  Apollo,  from  mount 
Cynthus. 

Cynthus,  a mountain  of  Delos,  so  high  that  it 
is  said  to  overshadow  the  whole  island.  Apollc 
was  surnamed  Cynthius,  and  Diana  Cynthia,  as 
they  were  born  on  the  mountain,  which  was  sacred 
to  them.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  36.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  304. 
Fast.  3,  v.  346. 

Cynurenses,  a people  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c'  £7- 

Cynus,  a naval  station  of  Opus.  Id.  10,  c.  1. 

Cyp&rissi  and  Cyparissia,  a town  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, near  Massenia.  Liv.  32,  c.  31. — Plin.  4, 

6yp&rissus,  a youth,  son  of  Telephus  of  Cea, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  He  killed  a favourite  stag  of 
Apollo’s,  for  which  he  was  so  sorry  that  he  pined 
away,  and  was  changed  by  the  god  into  a cypress 


tree.  Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  680. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  121. 
A town  near  Delphi.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Cyph&ra,  a fortified  place  of  Thessaly.  Liv. 
32,  c.  13.  _ 

Cyprianus,  a native  of  Carthage,  who,  though 
born  of  heathen  parents,  became  a convert  to 
Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his  countrymen.  To 
be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he  abandoned 
his  wife ; and  as  a proof  of  his  charity,  he  distributed 
his  goods  to  the  poor.  He  wrote  81  letters,  besides 
several  treatises, De  Dei gratia, De  virginum  habitu, 
&c.,  and  rendered  his  compositions  valuable  by  the 
information  which  he  conveys  of  the  discipline  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  by  the  soundness  and 
purity  of  his  theology.  He  died  a martyr,  A.D. 
258.  The  best  editions  of  Cyprian  are  that  of  Fell, 
fol.  Oxon.  1682,  and  that  reprinted  Amst.  1700. 

Cyprus  a daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

who  married  Agrippa. A large  island  in  the 

Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  south  of  Cilicia,  and  at 
the  west  of  Syria,  formerly  joined  to  the  continent 
near  Syria,  according  to  Pliny.  It  has  been 
anciently  called  Acamantis,  Amathusia,  Aspelia, 
Cerastis,  Coloniaox  Colinia,  Macaria.  and  Spechia. 
It  has  been  celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  Venus  sur- 
named Cypris,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place, 
and  to  whose  service  many  places  and  temples  were 
consecrated.  It  was  anciently  divided  into  nine 
kingdoms,  and  was  for  some  time  under  the  power 
of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  of  the  Persians.  The 
Greeks  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Romans.  Its  length, 
according  to  Strabo,  is  1400  stadia.  There  were 
three  celebrated  temples  there,  two  sacred  to 
Venus,  and  the  other  to  Jupiter.  The  inhabitants 
were  given  much  to  pleasure  and  dissipation. 
Strab.  16. — Ptol.  5,  c.  14. — I7 lor.  3,  c.  9. — Justin. 
18,  c.  5.— Plin.  12,  c.  24.  1.  33,  c.  3.  1.  36,  c.  26.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

CypsSlId.es,  the  name  of  three  princes  as  de- 
scendants of  Cypselus,  who  reigned  at  Corinth 
during  73  years.  Cypselus  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Periander,  who  left  his  kingdom,  after  a reign  of 
40  years,  to  Cypselus  II. 

CysSsus,  a king  of  Arcadia,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen  himself 

against  the  Heraclidae.  Paus.  4,  c.  3. A man  of 

Corinth,  son  of  Eetion  and  father  of  Periander. 
He  destroyed  the  Bacchiadae,  and  seized  upon  the 
sovereign  power,  about  659  years  before  Christ.  He 
reigned  30  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Periander  had  two  sons,  Lycophron  and  Cypselus, 
who  was  insane.  Cypselus  received  his  name  from 
the  Greek  word  Ku\pe\os,  a coffer,  because  when 
the  Bacchiadae  attempted  to  kill  him,  his  mother 
saved  his  life  by  concealing  him  in  a coffer.  Paus. 
5,  c.  17. — Cic.  Fuse.  5,  c.  37. — Herodot.  1,  c.  114. 

1.  5,  c.  92,  & c. — Aristot.  Polit. The  father  of 

Miltiades.  Herodot.  6,  c.  35. 

Cyraunis,  an  island  of  Libya.  Id.  4,  c.  195. 

Cyrbiana,  a province  of  the  Elymaeans. 

Cyre,  a fountain  near  Cyrcnc. 

Cyrenalca,  a country  of  Africa,  of  which  Cy- 
rene  is  the  capital.  Vid.  Cyrene. 

Cyrenalci,  a sect  of  philosophers  who  followed 
the  doctrine  of  Aristippus.  They  placed  their  sum- 
mum  bonum  in  pleasure,  and  said  that  virtue  ought 
to  be  commended  because  it  gave  pleasure.  Lacrt. 
in  A rist. — Cic.  dc  Nat.  D.  3. 

Cyrene,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  of 
whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  He  carried  her 
to  that  part  of  Alrica  which  is  called  Cyrcnaica, 
where  she  brought  forth  Arista;  us.  She  is  called  by 
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some  daughter  of  Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapithae 
and  son  of  the  Peneus.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  3 vs.— Justin. 

13,  c.  7.  -Pindar.  Pyth.  9. A celebrated  city  of 

Libya,  to  which  Aristteus,  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
colonists  settled  there,  gave  _ his  mother  s name. 
Cyrene  was  situate  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  plain, 
about  11  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  was  called 
Pentapolis , on  account  of  the  five  cities  which  it 
contained.  It  gave  birth  to  many  great  men, 
among  whom  were  Callimachus,  Eratosthenes, 
Carneades,  Aristippus,  &c.  The  town  of  Cyrene 
was  built  by  Battus,  B.C.  630,  and  the  kingdom 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  B.C.  97*  by  king 
Ptolemy  Appion.  Hcrodot.  3 & 4.  Pans • 10,  c.  13. 
— Strab.  17. — Mela , 1,  c.  8. — Phti.  5,  c.  3.  Tacit. 

Ann.  3,  c.  70.  , 

Cyriad.es.  one  of  the  30  tyrants  who  harassed 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  He 
died  A.D.  259.  . 

Cyrillus  a bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
A.D.  386  Of  his  writings,  composed  in  Greek, 
there  remain  23  catecheses,  and  a letter  to  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by 

Milles,  fol.  Oxon.  1703. A bishop  of  Alexandria, 

who  died  A.D.  444.  The  best  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings, which  are  mostly  controversial,  in  Greek,  is 
that  of  Paris,  fol.  7 vols.  1638. 

Cyme,  a place  of  Euboea. 

Cyrnus,  a driver  in  the  games  which  Scipio 

exhibited  in  Africa,  &c.  Ital.  16,  v.  342. A man 

of  Argos,  who  founded  a city  of  Chersonesus.  Diod. 

5. A river  that  falls  into  the  Caspian  sea.  Plut. 

in  Pomp. An  island  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  the 

same  as  Corsica ; and  called  after  Cyrnus  the  son 
of  Hercules.  Virg.  Eel.  9,  v.  30. — Pans.  10,  c.  17. 
Cyrrsei,  a people  of  ^Ethiopia. 

Cyrrhadse,  an  Indian  nation.  _ 

Cyrrh.es,  a people  of  Macedonia,  near  Pella. 
Cyrrhestica,  a country  of  Syria  near  Cilicia, 
of  which  the  capital  was  called  Cyrrhum.  Plin.  5, 
c.  23. — Cic.  Alt.  s,  cp.  18. 

Cyrrhus  and  Cyrus,  a river  of  Iberia  in 
Asia. 

CyrsHus,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  by  his 
countrymen,  because  he  advised  them  to  receive 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  submit  to  the  power  of 
Persia.  Demosth.  de  CoronA.—  Cic.  3,  de  Ojffic.  c. 

11. 

Cyrus,  a king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses  and 
Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  Media. 
His  father  was  of  an  ignoble  family,  whose  marriage 
with  Mandane  had  been  consummated  on  account 
of  the  apprehensions  of  Astyages.  Vid.  Astyages. 
Cyrus  was  exposed  as  soon  as  born  ; but  he  was 
preserved  by  a shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as 
her  own  son.  As  he  was  playing  with  his  equals  in 
years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a certain  diversion, 
and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  an  indepen- 
dent spirit,  that  he  ordered  one  of  his  play  com- 
panions to  be  severely  whipped  for  disobedience. 
The  father  of  the  youth,  who  was  a nobleman, 
complained  to  the  king  of  the  ill  treatment  which 
his  son  had  received  from  a shepherd’s  son.  Asty- 
ages ordered  Cyrus  before  him,  and  discovered  that 
he  was  Mandane's  son,  from  whom  he  had  so  much 
to  apprehend.  He  treated  him  with  great  coldness ; 
and  Cyrus,  unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  escaped  from, 
his  confinement,  and  began  to  levy  troops  to  de- 
throne his  grandfather.  He  was  assisted  and 
encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Astyages,  who  were 
displeased  with  the  king's  oppression.  He  marched 
against  him,  and  Astyages  was  defeated  in  a battle, 


and  taken  prisoner,  B.C.  559.  From  this  victory 
the  empire  of  Media  became  tributary  to  the  Per- 
sians.  Cyrus  subdued  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
and  made  war  against  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  whom 
he  conquered,  B.C.  548.  He  invaded  the  king’dom 
of  Assyria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon  by  drying 
the  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching  his 
troops  through  the  bed  of  the  river,  while  the 
people  were  celebrating  a grand  festival.  He 
afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris  the  queen  of 
the  Massageta;,  a Scythian  nation,  and  was  de- 
feated in  a bloody  battle,  B.C.  530.  The  victorious 
queen,  who  had  lost  her  son  in  a previous  encounter, 
was  so  incensed  against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his 
head,  and  threw  it  into  a vessel  filled  with  human 
blood,  exclaiming,  Satia  te  sanguine  quem  sitisti. 
Xenophon  has  written  the  life  of  Cyrus;  but  his 
history  is  not  perfectly  authentic.  In  the  character 
of  Cyrus  he  delineates  a brave  and  virtuous  prince, 
and  often  puts  in  his  mouth  many  of  the  sayings  of 
Socrates.  The  chronology  is  false  ; and  Xenophon, 
in  his  narration,  has  given  existence  to  persons 
whom  no  other  historian  ever  mentioned.  The 
Cyropcedia,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  authentic  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  we 
must  consider  it  as  showing  what  every  good  and 
virtuous  prince  ought  to  be.  Diod.  1. — Herodot. 
1,  c.  75,  &c  .—Justin,  1,  c.  s & 7- — The  younger 
Cyrus  was  the  younger  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  sent  by  his 
father,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  assist  the  Lacedae- 
monians against  Athens.  Artaxerxes  succeeded  to 
the  throne  at  the  death  of  Nothus  ; and  Cyrus,  who 
was  of  an  aspiring  soul,  attempted  to  assassinate 
him.  He  was  discovered,  and  would  have  been 
punished  with  death,  had  not  his  mother  Parysatis 
saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner  by  her 
tears  and  entreaties.  This  circumstance  did  not  in 
the  least  check  the  ambition  of  Cyrus  ; he  was  ap- 
pointed over  Lydia  and  the  sea  coasts,  where  he 
secretly  fomented  rebellion,  and  levied  troops  under 
various  pretences.  At  last  he  took  the  field  with 
an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and  13,000  Greeks 
under  the  command  of  Clearchus.  Artaxerxes  met 
him  with  900,000  men  near  Cunaxa.  The  battle 
was  long  and  bloody,  and  Cyrus  might  have  per- 
haps obtained  the  victory,  had  not  his  uncommon 
rashness  proved  his  ruin.  It  is  said  that  the  two 
royal  brothers  met  in  person,  and  engaged  with  the 
most  inveterate  fury,  and  their  engagement  ended 
in  the  death  of  Cyrus,  401  years  B.C.  Artaxerxes 
was  so  anxious  of  its  being  universally  reported 
that  his  brother  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  that  he  put 
to  death  two  of  his  subjects  for  boasting  that  they 
had  killed  Cyrus.  The  Greeks,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  expedition,  obtained  much  glory  in  the 
battle  ; ana  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  they  remained 
victorious  in  the  field  without  a commander.  They 
were  not,  however,  discouraged,  though  at  a great 
distance  from  their  country,  and  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  a powerful  enemy.  They  unanimously 
united  in  the  election  of  commanders,  and  traversed 
all  Asia,  in  spite  of  the  continual  attacks  of  the 
Persians  ; and  nothing  is  more  truly  celebrated  in 
ancient  history  than  the  bold  retreat  of  the 
10,000.  The  journey  that  they  made  from  the 
place  of  their  first  embarkation  till  their  return,  has 
been  calculated  at  n^s  leagues,  performed  in  the 
space  of  15  months,  including  all  the  time  which 
was  devoted  to  take  rest  and  refreshment.  This 
retreat  has  been  celebrated  by  Xenophon,  who  was 
one  of  their  leaders,  and  among  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  Cyrus.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  letter  I10 
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wrote  to  Lacedaemon  to  solicit  auxiliaries,  Cyrus 
boasted  his  philosophy,  his  royal  blood,  and  his 
ability  to  drink  more  wine  than  his  brother  without 
being  intoxicated.  Pint,  in  Artax. — Diod.  14. — 
Justin.  5,  c.  11. A rival  of  Horace,  in  the  affec- 
tions of  one  of  his  mistresses,  1,  od.  17,  v.  24. A 

poet  of  Panopolis,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius. 

Cyrus  and  Cyropolis,  a city  of  Syria,  built 
by  the  Jews  in  honour  of  Cyrus,  whose  humanity 
in  relieving  them  from  their  captivity  they  wished 
thus  to  commemorate. 

Cyrus,  a river  of  Persia,  now  Kur. 

Cyta,  a town  of  Colchis,  famous  for  the  poison- 
ous herbs  which  it  produced,  and  for  the  birth  of 
Medea.  Flacc.  6,  v.  693. — Propert.  2,  el.  1,  v.  73. 

Cytseis,  a surname  of  Medea,  from  her  being 
an  inhabitant  of  Cyta.  Proper t.  2,  el.  4,  v.  7. 

Cythera,  now  Cesigo,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Laconia  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  particularly 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Venus,  who  was  from  thence 
surnamed  Cythercea , and  who  rose,  as  some  suppose, 
from  the  sea,  near  i'ts  coasts.  It  was  for  some  time 
under  the  power  of  the  Argives,  and  always  con- 
sidered as  of  the  highest  importance  to  maritime 
powers.  The  Phoenicians  had  built  there  a famous 
temple  to  Venus.  Virg.  Pin.  1,  v.  262.  1.  10,  v.  5. 
— Pans.  3,  c.  33. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  288.  1.  15,  v. 
386.  Fast.  4,  v.  15. — Herodot.  1,  c.  29. 

Cytliersea,  a surname  of  Venus. 

Cytheris,  a certain  courtesan,  much  respected 
by  the  poet  Gallus,  as  well  as  by  Antony. 

Cytlieron.  Vid.  Cithseron. 

Cytherun,  a place  of  Attica. 

Cytlierus,  a river  of  Elis.  Pans.  6,  c.  22. 

Cythnos,  now  Thermia , an  island  near  Attica, 
famous  for  its  cheese.  It  has  been  called  Ophiousa 
and  Dryopis.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  252. 

Cytineum,  one  of  the  four  cities  called  Tetra- 
polis  in  Doris.  Strab.  9. — Thucyd.  1,  c.  107. 

Cytissorus,  a son  of  Phryxus,  &c.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  197. 

Cytorus,  now  Kudros,  a mountain  and  town 
of  Galatia,  built  by  Cytorus  son  of  Phryxus,  and 
abounding  in  box-wood.  Catul.  4,  v.  13. — Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  311. — Strab.  11. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  437. 

Cyzicum,  or  Cyzicus,  an  island  of  the  Pro- 
pontis, about  530  stadia  in  circumference,  with  a 
town  called  Cyzicus.  Alexander  joined  it  to  the 
continent  by  two  bridges,  and  from  that  time  it  was 
called  a peninsula.  It  had  two  harbours  called 
Panormus  and  Chytus,  the  first  natural,  and  the 
other  artificial.  It  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  Asia.  It  was  besieged  by 
Mithridates,  and  relieved  by  Lucullus.  Flor.  3, 
c.  5. — Plin.  s,  c.  32. — Diod.  18. 

Cyzicus,  a son  of  CEneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.  He  hospitably  received  the 
Argonauts,  in  their  expedition  against  Colchis. 
After  their  departure  from  the  coast  of  Cyzicus, 
they  were  driven  back  in  the  night,  by  a storm, 
upon  the  coast  ; and  the  inhabitants  seeing  such  an 
unexpected  number  of  men,  furiously  attacked 
them,  supposing  them  to  be  the  Pelasgi,  their 
ancient  enemies.  In  this  nocturnal  engagement, 
many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  Cyzicus 
perished  by  the  hands  of  Jason  himself,  who 
honoured  him  with  a splendid  funeral,  and  raised  a 
stately  monument  over  his  grave.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

— Flacc. — Apollon. — Orpheus. The  chief  town 

of  the  island  of  Cyzicum,  built  where  the  island  is 
joined  by  the  bridges  to  the  continent.  It  lias  two 
excellent  harbours,  called  Panormus  and  Chytus. 
The  former  is  naturally  large  and  beautiful,  and 


the  other  owes  all  its  convenienses  to  the  hand  of 
art.  The  town  is  situate  partly  on  a mountain, 
and  partly  in  a plain.  The  Argonauts  built  a temple 
to  Cybele  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  derives  its 
name  from  Cyzicus,  who  was  killed  there  by  Jason. 
The  Athenians  defeated  near  this  place  their 
enemies  of  Lacedaemon,  assisted  by  Phamabazus, 
B.C.  410.  Flor.  3,  c.  5,  & c. — Strab. — Apollon.  1.— 
Propert.  3,  el.  22. — Flacc.  2,  v.  636. 


"PiA-ZE,  Dah.se,  or  Dai,  now  the  Da/ustan,  a 
people  of  Scythia,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  sea.  Sil.  13,  v.  764. — Lucan.  7 , v. 
429.- — Virg.  Pin.  1,  v.  728. 

Daci  and  Dacse,  a warlike  nation  of  Germany, 
beyond  the  Danube,  whose  country,  called  Dacia, 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  after 
a war  of  15  years,  A.D.  103.  The  emperor  joined 
the  country  to  Mcesia,  by  erecting  a magnificent 
bridge  across  the  Danube,  considered  as  the  best  of 
his  works,  which,  however,  the  envy  of  his  successor 
Adrian  demolished.  Dacia  now  forms  the  modem 
countries  of  Walachia,  Transylvania,  and  Molda- 
via. Lucan.  2,  v.  53. 

Daclcus,  a surname  assumed  by  Domitian  on 
his  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians.  Juv.  6, 
v.  204. 

Dact^li,  a name  given  to  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
which  some  derive  from  3okt u\os,  finger,  because 
they  were  10,  the  same  number  as  the  fingers  of 
the  hands.  Pans.  1,  c.  8. 

Dadicee,  a people  of  Asiatic  Scythia.  Herodot. 
3,  c.  91. 

Dsedala,  a mountain  and  city  of  Lycia,  where 
Daedalus  was  buried  according  to  Pliny  5,  c.  27. 
A name  given  to  Circe,  from  her  being  cun- 
ning (haihoXos),  and  like  Daedalus,  addicted  to 

deceit  and  artifice.  Virg.  Pin . 7 ,v.  282. Two 

festivals  in  Boeotia.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Alalcomenos  by  the  Plataeans,  in  a large  grove, 
where  they  exposed  in  the  open  air  pieces  of  boiled 
flesh,  and  carefully  observed  whither  the  crows  that 
came  to  prey  upon  them  directed  their  flight.  All 
the  trees  upon  which  any  of  these  birds  alighted 
were  immediately  cut  down,  and  with  them  statues 
were  made  called  Dcedala,  in  honour  of  Daedalus. 
— — -The  other  festival  was  of  a more  solemn  kind. 
It  was  celebrated  every  60  years  by  all  the  cities 
of  Boeotia,  as  a compensation  for  the  intermission  of 
the  smaller  festivals,  for  that  number  of  years, 
during  the  exile  of  the  Plataeans.  Fourteen  of  the 
statues,  called  Daedala,  were  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  Plataeans,  Lebadaeans,  Coroneans,  Or- 
chomenians,  Thespians,  Thebans,  Tanagraians,  and 
Chaeroneans,  because  they  had  effected  a reconcilia- 
tion among  the  Plataeans  and  had  caused  them  to  be 
recalled  from  exile,  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was 
restored  by  Cassander  the  son  of  Antipater.  During 
this  festival,  a woman  in  the  habit  of  a bride-maid 
accompanied  a statue,  which  was  dressed  in  female 
garments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  This  pro- 
cession was  attended  to  the  top  of  mount  Cithairon, 
by  many  of  the  Boeotians,  who  had  places  assigned 
them  by  lot.  Here  an  altar  of  square  pieces  of 
wood  cemented  together  like  stones,  was  erected, 
and  upon  it  were  thrown  large  quantities  of  com- 
bustible materials.  Afterwards  a bull  was  sacrificed 
to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every 
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one  of  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  by  the  most  opulent 
that  attended.  The  poorest  citizens  offered  small 
cattle ; and  all  these  oblations,  together  with  the 
Dcedala,  were  thrown  in  the  common  heap  and  set  on 
tire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashes.  They  originated 
in  this:  When  Juno,  after  a quarrel  with  Jupiter, 
had  retired  to  Eubcea,  and  refused  to  return  to  his 
bed,  the  god,  anxious  for  her  return,  went  to  con- 
sult Cithairon  king  of  Platsea,  to  find  some  effectual 
measure  to  break  her  obstinacy.  Cithaeron  advised 
him  to  dress  a statue  in  woman  s apparel,  aim  carry 
it  in  a chariot,  and  publicly  to  report  that  it  was 
Platxa  the  daughter  of  Asopus,  whom  he  was 
going  to  marry.  The  advice  was  followed,  and  Juno, 
informed  of  her  husband  s future  marriage,  repaired 
in  haste  to  meet  the  chariot,  and  was  easily  united 
to  him,  when  she  discovered  the  artful  measures  he 
made  use  of  to  effect  a reconciliation.  Pausan.  & 

Plut.  . , , 

Predaiion,  a son  of  Lucifer,  brother  to  Ceyx 
and  father  of  Philonis.  He  was  so  afflicted  at  the 
death  of  Philonis,  whom  Diana  had  put  to  death, 
that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  top  of  mount 
Parnassus,  and  was  changed  into  a falcon  by 
Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  295. 

DaedSlus,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Eupalamus, 
descended  from  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He 
was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  age,  and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  wedge, 
the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  level,  and  many  other 
mechanical  instruments,  and  the  sails  of  ships.  He 
made  statues,  which  moved  of  themselves,  and 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  life.  Talus,  his  sister’s 
son,  promised  to  be  as  great  as  himself,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  inventions ; and  therefore,  from 
envy,  he  threw  him  down  from  a window  and  killed 
him.  After  the  murder  of  this  youth,  Daedalus, 
with  his  son  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete, 
where  Minos  king  of  the  country  gave  him  a 
cordial  reception.  Daedalus  made  a famous  laby- 
rinth for  Minos,  and  assisted  Pasiphae  the  queen 
to  gratify  her  unnatural  passion  for  a bull.  For 
this  action,  Dadalus  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the 
labyrinth  which  he  had  constructed.  Here  he  made 
himself  wings  with  feathers  and  wax,  and  carefully 
fitted  them  to  his  body,  and  to  that  of  his  son,  who 
was  the  companion  of  his  confinement.  They  took 
their  flight  in  the  air  from  Crete ; but  the  heat  of 
the  sun  melted  the  wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus, 
whose  flight  was  too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part 
of  the  ocean,  which  from  him  has  been  called  the 
Icarian  sea.  The  father,  by  a proper  management 
of  his  wings,  alighted  at  Cum®,  where  he  built  a 
temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his  course  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Cocalus, 
who  reigned  over  part  of  the  country.  He  left 
many  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  in  Sicily,  which 
still  existed  in  the  age  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  He 
was  despatched  by  Cocalus,  who  was  afraid  of  the 
power  of  Minos,  who  had  declared  war  against 
nim,  because  he  had  given  an  asylum  to  Dtedalus. 
The  flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete,  with  wings,  is 
explained,  by  observing  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
sails,  which  in  his  age  might  pass  at  a distance  for 
wings.  Paus.  1,  7 & 9.— Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  8 
fab.  3.  Heroid.  4.  De.  Art.  Am.  1.  Trist.  3,  el.  4 
— Hygin  fab.  4 o.—Virg.  AEn.  6,  v.  14. — Afiollod. 

3,  c.  1,  &c. — Herodot.  7,  c.  170. There  were  two 

statuaries  of  the  same  name,  one  of  Sicyon  son  of 
Patroclus,  the  other  a native  of  Bithynia.  Paus.  7 
C.  14. — Arrian. 

Daemon,  a kind  of  spirit  which,  as  the  ancients 


supposed,  presided  over  the  actions  of  mankind, 
gave  them  their  private  counsels,  and  carefully 
watched  over  their  most  secret  intentions.  Some 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  maintained  that  every 
man  had  two  of  these  Daemons ; the  one  bad  and 
the  other  good.  These  Daemons  had  the  power  of 
changing  themselves  into  whatever  they  pleased, 
and  of  assuming  whatever  shapes  were  most  sub- 
servient to  their  intentions.  At  the  moment  of 
death,  the  Dmmon  delivered  up  to  judgment  the 
person  with  whose  care  he  had  been  entrusted ; 
and  according  to  the  evidence  he  delivered,  sentence 
was  passed  over  the  body.  T-he  Daemon  of  Socrates 
is  famous  in  history.  That  great  philosopher 
asserted  that  the  genius  informed  him  when  any 
of  his  friends  was  going  to  engage  in  some  un- 
fortunate enterprise,  and  stopped  him  fronV,  t'\e. 
commission  of  all  crimes  and  impiety.  These  Genu 
or  Daemons,  though  at  first  reckoned  only  as  the 
subordinate  ministers  of  the  superior  deities,  re- 
ceived divine  honour  in  length  of  time,  and  we  find 
altars  and  statues  erected  to  a Genio  loci,  Genio 
Augusti,  Junonibus,  &c.  Cic.  Tusc.  1.  Plut.de 
Gen.  Socr. 

Dahee.  Vid.  Da®.  _ 

Dai,  a nation  of  Persia,  all  shepherds.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  125.  . 

Daicles,  a victor  at  Olympia,  B.C.  753. 
Daxdis,  a solemnity  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was  in  commemora- 
tion of  Latona’s  labour ; the  second  in  memory  of 
Apollo’s  birth;  and  the  third  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  Podalirius,  and  the  mother  of  Alexander. 
Torches  were  always  carried  at  the  celebration  ; 
whence  the  name. 

DaimSchus,  a master  of  horse  at  Syracuse, 
&c.  Poly  an.  1. 

DaimSnes,  a general  of  the  Achaeans.  P aus.  7, 
6. An  officer  exposed  on  a cross,  by  Diony- 


sius of  Syracuse.  Diod.  14. 

Dalpnron,  a son  of  digyptus,  killed  by  his 
wife,  &c.  A pollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Dalra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of  Eleusis 
by  Mercury.  Paus.  1,  c.  38. 

Daldia,  a town  of  Lydia. 

Dalmatius,  one  of  the  Caesars  in  the  age  of 
Constantine,  who  died  A.D.  337. 

Dalm&tia,  a part  of  Illyncum,  at  the  east  of 
the  Adriatic,  near  Liburnia  on  the  west,  whose 
inhabitants,  called  Dabnatce,  were  conquered  by 
Metellus,  B.C.  118.  They  chiefly  lived  upon 
plunder,  and  from  their  rebellious  spirit  were 
troublesome  to  the  Roman  empire.  They  wore  a 
peculiar  garment  called  Dalmatica,  afterwards 
introduced  at  Rome.  Horat.  2,  od.  1,  v.  16. — 
Lam f rid.  in  Commod.  8. — Strab.  7. — Ptol.  2. 

Dalmium,  the  chief  town  of  Dalmatia. 
Strab.  7. 

Damagetus,  a man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquired 
of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to  marry  ? and 
received  for  answer  the  daughter  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Greeks.  He  applied  to  Aristomenes,  and 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  B.C.  670. 
Paus.  4,  c.  24. 

Dam&lis,  a courtesan  at  Rome  in  the  age  of 
Horace,  1,  od.  36,  v.  13. 

Damas,  a Syracusan  in  the  interest  of  Aga- 
thocles.  Diod.  19. 

Damascena,  a part  of  Syria  near  mount 
Libanus. 

Damascius,  a stoic  of  Damascus,  who  wrote 
a philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Isidorus,  and 
four  books  on  extraordinary  events,  in  the  age  of 
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Justinian.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost,  were 
greatly  esteemed  according  to  Photius. 

Damascus,  a rich  and  ancient  city  of  Da- 
mascene in  Syria,  where  Demetrius  Nicanor  was 
defeated  by  Alexander  Zebina.  It  is  the  modern 
Damas,  or  Sham , inhabited  by  about  80,000  souls. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  215. — Justin.  36,  c.  2.- — Mela , 1, 
c.  11. 

Damasia,  a town  called  also  Augusta , now 
Ausburg,  in  Swabia,  on  the  Leek. 

Damasichthon,  a king  of  Thebes.  Pans,  9, 
c.  5. 

Damasippus,  a captain  in  Philip’s  army. 

A senator  who  accompanied  Juba  when  he  entered 

Utica  in  triumph.  Cces.  Bell.  C.  2. A great 

enemy  of  Sylla.  Paterc.  2,  c.  22. An  orator. 

Juv.  3,  v.  185. A merchant  of  old  seals  and 

vessels,  who,  after  losing  his  all  in  unfortunate 
schemes  in  commerce,  assumed  the  name  and  habit 

of  a stoic  philosopher.  Ho7-at.  2,  sat.  3. One 

of  Niobe’s  sons. 

Damasistrfitus,  a king  of  Plattea,  who 

buried  Laius.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Damasithynus,  a son  of  Candaules  general 

in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Herodot.  7,  c.  98. A 

king  of  Calyndae,  sunk  in  his  ship  by  Artemisia. 
Id.  8,  c.  87. 

Damastes,  a man  of  Sigteum,  disciple  of 
Hellanicus  about  the  age  of  Herodotus,  &c.  Dionys. 
A famous  rofrber.  Vid.  Procrustes. 

Damastor,  a Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Patroclus 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Homer.  II.  16,  v.  416. 

Damia,  a surname  of  Cybele. A woman  to 

whom  the  Epidaurians  raised  a statue.  Herodot.  5, 
c.  82. 

Damias,  a statuary  of  Clitor,  in  Arcadia,  in 
the  age  of  Lysander.  Pans.  10,  c.  9. 

Damippus,  a Spartan  taken  by  Marcellus  as 
he  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse.  He  dis- 
covered to  the  enemy  that  a certain  part  of  the 
city  was  negligently  guarded,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  discovery  Syracuse  was  taken.  Polycen. 

Damis,  a man  who  disputed  with  Aristodemus 
the  right  of  reigning  over  the  Messenians.  Pans.  4, 
c.  10. 

Damnii,  a people  at  the  north  of  Britain. 

Damnonii,  a people  of  Britain,  now  supposed 
Devonshire. 

Damnorix,  a celebrated  Gaul  in  the  interest 
of  Julius  Caesar,  &c. 

Damo,  a daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by 
order  of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow  her  example. 
Pythagoras  at  his  death  entrusted  her  with  all  the 
secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and  gave  her  the  unlimited 
care  of  his  compositions,  under  the  promise  that 
she  never  would  part  with  them.  She  faithfully 
obeyed  his  injunctions;  and  though  in  the  ex- 
tremest  poverty,  she  refused  to  obtain  money  by 
the  violation  of  her  father’s  commands.  Laert.  in 
Pythag. 

DamScles,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius 
the  elder,  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyrant’s 
wealth,  and  pronounced  him  the  happiest  man  on 
earth.  Dionysius  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake 
for  a while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and  be  convinced 
of  the  happiness  which  a sovereign  enjoyed. 
Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  and  while  he  gazed 
upon  tne  wealth  and  splendour  that  surrounded 
him,  he  perceived  a sword  hanging  over  his  head 
by  a horse  hair.  This  so  terrified  him  that  all  his 
imaginary  felicity  vanished  at  once,  and  he  begged 
Dionysius  to  remove  hint  from  a situation  which 


exposed  his  life  to  such  fears  and  dangers.  Cic.  in 
Tuscul.  5,  c.  21. 

Damocrites,  a hero,  &c.  Plut.  in  Arist. 

Damocrlta,  a Spartan  matron,  wife  of 
Alcippus,  who  severely  punished  her  enemies  who 
had  banished  her  husband,  & c.  Plut.  in  Parall. 

Damoerltus,  a timid  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
&c.  Paus.  7,  c.  13. A Greek  writer,  who  com- 

posed two  treatises,  one  upon  the  art  of  drawing  an 
army  in  battle  array,  and  the  other  concerning  the 

Jews. A man  who  wrote  a poetical  treatise  upon 

medicine. 

Damon,  a victor  at  Olympia,  Olymp.  102.  Paus. 

4,  c.  27. A poet  and  musician  of  Athens,  intimate 

with  Pericles,  and  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  government  and  fondness  of  discipline.  He 
was  banished  for  his  intrigues  about  430  years 
before  Christ.  C.  Hep.  15,  c.  2. — Plut.  in  Pericl. 

A Pythagorean  philosopher,  very  intimate  with 

Pythias.  When  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  Dionysius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave  to 
go  and  settle  his  domestic  affairs,  on  promise  of 
returning  at  a stated  hour  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Pythias  pledged  himself  to  undergo  the  punishment 
which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  Damon,  should  he  not 
return  in  time,  and  he  consequently  delivered  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returned 
at  the  appointed  moment,  and  Dionysius  was  so 
struck  with  the  fidelity  of  those  two  friends,  that  he 
remitted  the  punishment,  and  entreated  them  to 
permit  him  to  share  their  friendship,  and  enjoy 

their  confidence.  Pal.  Max.  4,  c.  7. A man  of 

Cheronaea,  who  killed  a Roman  officer,  and  was 
murdered  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Pli/t.  in  Cim. 

A Cyrenean,  who  wrote  a history  of  philosophy. 

Laert. 

Damoph.an.tus,  a general  of  Elis  in  the  age 
of  Philopoemen.  Plut.  in  Phil. 

Damophlla,  a poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho,  and 
not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana  and  of 
the  gods,  but  opened  a school  where  the  younger 
persons  of  her  sex  were  taught  the  various  powers 
of  music  and  poetry.  Philostr. 

Damophllus,  an  historian.  Diod. A 

Rhodian  general  against  the  fleet  of  Demetrius. 
Diod.  20. 

Darn.5ph.on,  a sculptor  of  Messenia.  Pans.  7, 
c.  23. 

Damostrfitus,  a philosopher  who  wrote  a 
treatise  concerning  fishes.  AElian.  P.  H.  13, 
c.  21. 

Damoxfinus,  a comic  writer  of  Athens. 

A then.  3. A boxer  of  Syracuse,  banished  for 

killing  his  adversary.  Paus.  8,  c.  40. 

Damyrias,  a river  of  Sicily.  Plut.  in  Tbnol. 

Dana,  a large  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Danfi.ce,  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money  which 
Charon  required  to  convey  the  dead  over  the  Styx. 
Suidas. 

DSnae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius  king  of  Argos 
by  Eurydice.  She  was  confined  in  a brazen  tower 
by  her  father,  who  had  been  told  by  an  oracle  that 
his  daughter’s  son  would  put  him  to  death.  _ His 
endeavours  to  prevent  Danae  from  becoming  a 
mother  proved  fruitless ; and  Jupiter,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  introduced  himself  to  her  bed, 
by  changing  himself  into  a golden  shower.  From 
Ins  embraces  Danae  had  a son,  with  whom  she  was 
exposed  on  the  sea  by  her  father.  The  wind  drove 
the  bark  which  carried  her  to  the  coasts  of  the 
island  of  Scriphus,  where  she  was  saved  by  some 
fishermen,  and  carried  to  Polydectes  king  of  th<? 
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•lace,  whose  brother  called  Dictys  educated  the 
•hild  called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the 
nother.  Polydectes  fell  in  love  with  her ; but  as 
ic  was  afraid  of  her  son,  he  sent  him  to  conquer 
he  Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wished  Medusa’s 
lead  to  adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going 
o celebrate  with  Hippodamia  the  daughter  of 
Enomaus.  When  Perseus  had  victoriously  finished 
lis  expedition,  he  retired  to  Argos  with  Danae,  to 
he  house  of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inadvertently 
ailed.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  Proetus  the 
•rother  of  Acrisius  who  introduced  himself  to 
Janae  in  the  brazen  tower  ; and  instead  of  a golden 
hower,  it  was  maintained  that  the  keepers  of 
3anae  were  bribed  by  the  gold  of  her  seducer, 
'’irgil  mentions  that  Danae  came  to  Italy  with 
ome  fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that  she  founded  a 
ity  called  Ardea.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  611.  Art. 
it*.  3,  v.  415.  Amor.  2,  el.  19,  v.  27. — Horat.  3, 
d.  16. — Homer.  II.  14,  v.  319. — Apollod.  2,  c. 

: & 4. — Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  255. — Virg.  AEn.  7,  v. 

.10. A daughter  of  Leontium,  mistress  to 

iophron  governor  of  Ephesus. A daughter  of 

Danaus,  to  whom  Neptune  offered  violence. 

D&nai,  a name  given  to  the  people  of  Argos, 
nd  promiscuously  to  all  the  Greeks,  from  Danaus 
heir  king.  Virg.  & Ovid,  passim. 

Danaides,  the  50  daughters  of  Danaus  king 
f Argos.  _ When  their  unde  /Egyptus  came  from 
-gypt  with  his  50  sons,  they  were  promised  in 
larriage  to  their  cousins ; but  before  the  celebra- 
ion  of  their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who  had  been 
iformed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  killed  by 
le  hands  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  made  his 
aughters  solemnly  promise  that  they  would 
estroy  their  husbands.  They  were  provided  with 
aggers  by  their  father,  and  all,  except  Hyperm- 
estra,  stained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their 
ousins,  the  first  night  of  their  nuptials  ; and  as  a 
•ledge  of  their  obedience  to  their  father’s  injunc- 
ons,  they  presented  him  each  with  the  head  of 
,e  murdered  sons  of  ^Egyptus.  Hypermnestra 
'as  summoned  to  appear  before  her  father,  and 
nswer  for  her  disobedience  in  suffering  her  hus- 
and  Lynceus  to  escape,  but  the  unanimous  voice 
f the  people  declared  her  innocent,  and  in  con- 
fluence of  her  honourable  acquittal,  she  dedicated 
temple  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion.  The  sisters 
ere  purified  of  this  murder  by  Mercury  and 
imerva,  by  order  of  Jupiter;  but  according  to 
le  more  received  opinion,  they  were  condemned 
* T'-verc  punishment  in  hell,  and  were  compelled 
> fill  with  water  a vessel  full  of  holes,  so  that  the 
ater  ran  out  as  soon  as  poured  into  it,  and  thcre- 
•re  their  labour  was  infinite,  and  their  punishment 
ternal.  The  names  of  the  Danaides  and  their 
usbands  were  as  follows,  according  to  Apollo- 
orus:  Amymone  married  Enceladus;  Automate, 
asms;  Agave,  Lycus;  Scea,  Dayphron ; Hipped 
lmia,  Ister , Rhodia,  Chalcedon  ; Calyce,  another 
ynceus  ; Gorgophone,  Proteus ; Cleopatra,  Aee- 
5.r  > Astena,  Chmtus  ; Glauce,  Aleis  ; Hippodamia 
tacorytes ; Hippomedusn,  Alcmenon ; Gorge’ 
ippothous ; Iphimedusa,  Euchenor ; Rhode’ 
ippolytus;  Pirene,  Agaptolemus ; Cercestis’ 
onon  ; Pharte,  Eurydamas  ; Mnestra,  /Egius  ; 
vippe,  Arigius ; Anaxibia,  Archelaus ; Nelo, 
elachus;  Clite,  Clitus;  Stenclc,  Stenelus  ; Chry- 
ppe,  Chrysippus;  Autonoe,  Eurylochus;  Theano, 
nantes  ; Electra,  Peristhencs  ; Eurydice,  Dryas- 
laucippe,  Potamon;  Autholea,  Cisscus ; Gleo- 
>ra,  Lixus ; Evipne,  Imbrus  ; Erata,  Hromius  ; 
ygie,  Polyctor  ; lirycc,  Ghthonius  ; Actea,  Peri- 


phas ; Podarce,  CEneus ; Dioxippe,  yEgyptus ; 
Adyte,  Menalces ; Ocypete,  Lampus ; Pilarge, 
Idmon ; Hippodice,  Idas;  Adiante,  Diaphron; 
Callidia,  Pandion  ; CEme,  Arbelus ; Celena,  Hix- 
bitis ; Hyperia,  Hippocoristes.  The  heads  of  the 
sons  of  jEgyptus  were  buried  at  Argos ; but  their 
bodies  were  left  at  Lerna,  where  the  murder  had 
been  committed.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. — Horat.  3, 
od.  11. — Strab.  8. — Pans.  2,  c.  16. — Hy gin.  fab. 
168,  &c. 

DanS.la,  a castle  of  Galatia. 

Danapris,  now  the  Nieper,  a name  given  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  Borysthenes,  as  Danaster 
the  Neister,  was  applied  to  the  Tyras. 

DSnaus,  a son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe,  who, 
after  his  father’s  death,  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Aigyptus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Some 
time  after,  a difference  arose  between  the  brothers, 
and  Danaus  set  sail  with  his  50  daughters  in 
quest  of  a settlement.  He  visited  Rhodes,  where 
he  consecrated  a statue  to  Minerva,  and  arrived 
safe  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  Gelanor  king  of  Argos. 
Gelanor  had  lately  ascended  the  throne,  and  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  with  dissensions 
with  his  subjects.  Danaus  took  advantage  of 
Gelanor’s  unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate 
the  crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  Inaehidce 
was  extinguished,  and  the  Bolides  began  to  reign 
at  Argos  in  Danaus.  Some  authors  say  that 
Gelanor  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  to  Danaus, 
on  account  of  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  had 
dried  up  all  the  waters  of  Argolis,  to  punish  the 
impiety  of  Inachus.  The  success  of  Danaus 
invited  the  50  sons  of  /Egyptus  to  embark  for 
Greece. _ They  were  kindly  received  by  their  uncle, 
who,  either  apprehensive  of  their  number,  or 
terrified  by  an  oracle  which  threatened  his  ruin  by 
one  of  his  sons-in-law,  caused  his  daughters,  to 
whom  they  were  promised  in  marriage,  to  murder 
them  the  first-night  of  their  nuptials.  His  fatal 
orders  were  executed,  but  Hypermnestra  alone 
spared  the  life  of  Lynceus.  Vid.  Danaides. 
Danaus  at  first  persecuted  Lynceus  with  unre- 
mitted fury,  but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
him,  and  he  acknowledged  him  for  his  son-in-law 
and  successor,  after  a reign  of  50  years.  He  died 
about  1425  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  after 
death  he  was  honoured  with  a splendid  monument 
in  the  town  of  Argos,  which  still  existed  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias.  According  to  rEschylus,  Danaus 
left  Egypt,  not  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his 
daughters  with  the  sons  of  his  brother,  a connec- 
tion which  he  deemed  unlawful  and  impious.  The 
ship  in  which  Danaus  came  to  Greece  was  called 
A rntais,  and  was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared 
there.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  pumps  was  first 
introduced  into  Greece  by  Danaus.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  1. — Pans.  2,  c.  19. — Hygin.  fab.  168,  See. — 
Herodot.  2,  c.  91,  &c.  7,  c.  94. 

Dand&ri  and  DandaiTdee,  certain  inhabi- 
tants near  mount  Caucasus.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  18. 

Dandon,  a man  of  Illyricum,  who,  as  Pliny  7, 
c.  48,  reports,  lived  500  years. 

Danttbius,  a celebrated  river,  the  greatest  in 
Europe,  which  rises,  according  to  Herodotus,  near 
the  town  of  Pyrene,  in  the  country  of  the  Celtic, 
and  after  flowing  through  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  falls  into  the  Euxine  sea.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Ister  ■ but  the  Romans  distinguished  it  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Danube , from  its  source  till  the 
middle  of  its  course  ; and  from  thence  to  its  mouths 
they  called  it  Ister,  like  the  Greeks.  It  falls  into 
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the  Euxine  through  seven  mouths,  or  six  according 
to  others.  Herodotus  mentions  five,  and  modern 
travellers  discover  only  two.  The  Danube  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  Europe  ; and  therefore,  several 
castles  were  erected  on  its  banks,  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  worshipped 
as  a deity  by  the  Scythians.  According  to  modern 
geography,  the  Danube  rises  in  Suabia,  and  after 
receiving  about  40  navigable  rivers,  finishes  a 
course  of  1600  miles,  by  emptying  itself  into  the 
Black  sea.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Herodot.  2,  c.  33. 
1.  4,  c.  48,  &c. — Strab.  4. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. — 
Ammiau.  23. 

Daochus,  an  officer  of  Philip,  &c.  Pint,  in 
Demosih. 

Daphnse,  a town  in  Egypt  on  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  16  miles  from  Pelusium. 
fierodot.  2,  c.  30. 

Daphn seus,  a general  of  Syracuse,  against 
Carthage.  Polycen.  5. 

Daphne,  a daughter  of  the  river  Peneus  or  of 
the  Ladon  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom  Apollo 
became  enamoured.  This  passion  had  been  raised 
by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apollo,  proud  of  his  late 
conquest  over  the  serpent  Python,  had  disputed 
the  power  of  his  darts.  Daphne  heard  with  horror 
the  addresses  of  the  god,  and  endeavoured  to 
remove  herself  from  his  importunities  by  flight. 
Apollo  pursued  her ; and  Daphne,  fearful  of  being 
caught,  intreated  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  who 
changed  her  into  a laurel.  Apollo  crowned  his 
head  with  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and  for  ever 
ordered  that  that  tree  should  be  sacred  to  his 
divinity.  Some  say  that  Daphne  was  admired  by 
Leucippus,  son  of  CEnomaus  king  of  Pisa,  who,  to 
be  in  her  company,  disguised  his  sex,  and  attended 
her  in  the  woods,  in  the  habit  of  a huntress.  Leu- 
cippus gained  Daphne’s  esteem  and  love ; but 
Apollo,  who  was  his  powerful  rival,  discovered  his 
sex,  and  Leucippus  was  killed  by  the  companions 
of  Diana.  Ovid.  Met.  i,  v.  452,  &c. — Parthen. 

Erotic,  c.  15. — Pans.  8,  c.  20.- A daughter  of 

Tiresias  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Manto.  She  was  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  Apollo  by  the  Epigoni,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  the  goddess  Tellus.  She 
was  called  Sibyl,  on  account  of  the  wildness  of  her 
looks  and  expressions  when  she  delivered  oracles. 
Her  oracles  were  generally  in  verse,  and  Homer, 
according  to  some  accounts,  has  introduced  much 
of  her  poetry  in  his  compositions.  Diod.  4. — Pans. 
10,  c.  5. A famous  grove  near  Antioch,  conse- 

crated to  voluptuousness  and  luxury ._ 

Daph.neph.5ria,  a festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the 
Boeotians.  It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive 
bough  with  garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and 
place  on  the  top  a brazen  globe,  on  which  were  sus- 
pended smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  were  placed  a 
number  of  crowns,  and  a globe  of  inferior  size,  and 
the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a saffron-coloured 
garment.  The  globe  on  the  top  represented  the 
sun,  or  Apollo  ; that  in  the  middle  was  an  emblem 
of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the  stars.  The 
crowns,  which  were  65  in  number,  represented  the 
sun’s  annual  revolutions.  This  bough  was  carried 
in  solemn  procession  by  a beautiful  youth  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  whose  parents  were  both 
living.  The  youth  was  dressed  in  rich  garments 
which  reached  to  the  ground,  his  hair  hung  loose 
and  dishevelled,  his  head  was  covered  with  a golden 
crown,  and  he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  Iplucra- 


tida,  from  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian  who  first 
invented  them.  He  was  called  6atpvrt4>ouoi,  laurel- 
bearer,  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  office  of 
priest  of  Apollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of  his 
nearest  relations,  bearing  a rod  adorned  with -gar- 
lands, and  behind  him  followed  a train  of  virgins, 
with  branches  in  their  hands.  In  this  order  the 
procession  advanced  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
surnamed  Ismenius,  where  supplicatory  hymns 
were  sung  to  the  god.  This  festival  owed  its  origin 
to  the  following  circumstance  : When  an  oracle 
advised  the  zEtolians,  who  inhabited  Arne  and  the 
adjacent  country,  to  abandon  their  ancient  posses- 
sions, and  go  in  quest  of  a settlement,  they  invaded 
the  Theban  territories,  which  at  that  time  were 
pillaged  by  an  army  of  Pelasgians.  As  the  celebra- 
tion of  Apollo’s  festivals  was  near,  both  nations, 
who  religiously  observed  it,  laid  aside  all  hostilities, 
and  according  to  custom,  cut  down  laurel  boughs 
from  mount  Helicon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Melas,  and  walked  in  procession  in  honour 
of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this  solemnity  was 
observed,  Polemates  the  general  of  the  Boetian 
army  saw  a youth  in  a dream  that  presented  him 
with  a complete  suit  of  armour,  and  commanded  the 
Bceotians  to  offer  solemn  prayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk 
in  procession  with  laurel  boughs  in  their  hands 
every  ninth  year.  Three  days  after  this  dream, 
the  Boeotian  general  made  a sally,  and  cut  off  the 
greatest  part  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled 
by  this  blow  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  Pole- 
mates  immediately  instituted  a novennial  festival  to 
the  god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boeo- 
tians. Pans.  B (CO tic.,  &'c. 

Daphnis,  a shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mercury 
by  a Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  educated  by  the 
nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sing  and  play  upon  the 
pipe,  and  the  muses  inspired  him  with  the  love  of 
poetry.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  the  first  who 
wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  his  successor 
Theocritus  so  happily  excelled.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  hunting  ; and  at  his  death  five  of  his  dogs, 
from  their  attachment  to  him,  refused  all  aliments, 
and  pined  away.  From  the  celebrity  of  this  shep- 
herd, the  name  of  Daphnis  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  poets,  ancient  and  modem,  to  express  a 
person  fond  of  rural  employments,  and  the  peaceful 
innocence  which  accompanies  the  tending  of  flocks. 

ALlian.  V.  PI.  10,  c.  18. — Died.  4. There  was 

another  shepherd  on  mount  Ida  of  the  same  name 
changed  into  a rock,  according  to  Ovid.  Met.  4, 

v.  275. A servant  of  Nicocrates  tyrant  of 

Cyrene,  &c.  Polycen.  8. A grammarian.  Suet. 

de  Gr. A son  of  Paris  and  CEnone.  _ 

Daphirus,  a river  of  Locris,  into  which  the 
body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his  murder.  Pint, 
de  Sytnp.— — A physician  who  preferred  a supper  to 
a dinner,  because  he  supposed  that  the  moon  assisted 
digestion.  A then.  7. 

DarSba,  a town  of  Arabia. 

Darantasia,  a town  of  Belgic  Caul,  called 
also  Forum  Claudii,  and  now  Motier. 

Daraps,  a king  of  the  Gangaridae,  &c.  Place. 
6,  v-  67-  . 

Dardfini,  the  inhabitants  of  Dardania. A*so 

a people  of  Mccsia,  very  inimical  to  the  neighbouring 
ower  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  26,  c.  25.  1.  27,  c.  33- 

31,  c.  28.  1.  40,  c.  57. — Plin.  4,  c.  1. 

Dard&nia.  a town  or  country  of  Troas,  from 
which  the  Trojans  were  called  Dardani  and  Par- 
danidee.  There  is  also  a country  of  the  same  name 
near  Illyricum.  This  appellation  is  also  applied  to 
Samothrace.  Virg.  Ovtd.  passim. — Strew.  7- 
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DardS.nId.es,  a name  given  to  /Eneas,  as 
iscended  from  Dardanus.  The  word,  in  the 
aral  number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan  women. 
:rg.  sEn. 

Dardanium,  a promontory  of  Troas,  called 
>m  the  small  town  of  Dardanus,  about  seven 
les  from  Abydos.  The  two  castles  built  on  each 
le  of  the  strait  by  the  emperor  Mahomet  IV.,  A.D. 
59,  gave  the  name  of  Dardanelles  to  the  place. 
rab.  13. 

DardSnus,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  who 
led  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
ruria  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  father  Cory- 
i,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to  Asia 
inor,  where  he  married  Batia  the  daughter  of 
:ucer,  king  of  Teucria.  After  the  death  of 
. father-in-law  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 

f ed  62  years.  He  built  the  city  of  Dardania, 
was  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
•oy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Erichthonius.  Ac- 
rding  to  some,  Corybas  his  nephew  accompanied 
m to  Teucria,  where  he  introduced  the  worship  of 
/bele.  Dardanus  taught  his  subjects  to  worship 
inerva;  and  he  gave  them  two  statues  of  the 
ddess,  one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name 
Palladium.  Virg.  /En.  5,  v.  167. — Pans,  7,  c.  4. 
Hygin.  Jab.  155  & 275. — Apollod.  3. — Homer.  II. 

A Trojan  killed  by  Achilles.  Homer.  II.  20, 

460. 

DardSrii,  a nation  near  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
ut.  in  Lucull. 

Dares,  a Phrygian  who  lived  during  the  Trojan 
r,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  which  he 
ote  the  history  in  Greek.  This  history  was  ex- 
it in  the  age  of  /Elian  ; the  Latin  translation, 
w extant,  is  universally  believed  to  be  spurious, 
mgh  it  is  attributed  by  some  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 
le  best  edition  is  that  of  Smids  cum  not.  var.  4to 

8vo,  Amst.  1702. — Homer.  II.  5,  v.  10  & 27. 

le  of  the  companions  of  /Eneas,  descended  from 
lycus,  and  celebrated  as  a pugilist  at  the  funeral 
mes  in  honour  of  Hector,  where  he  killed  Butes. 

■ was  killed  by  Tumus  in  Italy.  Virg.  sEn.  5, 
369.  1.  12,  v.  363. 

Daretis,  a country  of  Macedonia. 

Darla,  a town  of  Mesopotamia. 

Dariaves,  the  name  of  Darius  in  Persian. 
'rab.  16. 

Dariobrigrim,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Venues 
Bntany. 

Darltse,  a people  of  Persia.  Herodot.  3, 

S' 

Darius,  a noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  Hys- 
pes,  who  conspired  with  six  other  noblemen  to 
uroy  bmerdis,  who  usurped  the  crown  of  Persia 
er  the  death  of  Cambyses.  On  the  murder  of  the 
irper,  the  seven  conspirators  universally  agreed 
it  he  whose  horse  neighed  first  should  be 
jointed  king.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution 
: groom  of  Darius  previously  led  his  master’s 
^e  to  a mare  at  a place  near  which  the  seven 
ilemen  were  to  pass.  On  the  morrow  before  sun- 
when  they  proceeded  all  together,  the  horse 
□Meeting  the  mare,  suddenly  neighed  ; and  at  the 
ie  time  a clap  of  thunder  was  heard,  as  if  in 
irobation  of  the  choice.  The  noblemen  dis- 
unted  from  their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius 
k j.an,fl  a resolution  was  made  among  them,  that 
king  s wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken 
m no  other  family  but  that  of  the  conspirators, 

I that  they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited 
viiette  of  being  admitted  into  the  king’s  presence 
aout  previous  introduction.  Darius  was  at.  years 


old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  activity  and  military 
accomplishments.  He  besieged  Babylon,  which  he 
took  after  a siege  of  20  months,  by  the  artifices  of 
Zopyrus.  From  thence  he  marched  against  the 
Scythians,  and  in  his  way  conquered  Thrace.  This 
expedition  was  unsuccessful ; and,  after  several 
losses  and  disasters  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  the 
king  retired  with  shame,  and  soon  after  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Indians,  whom  he  subdued.  The 
burning  of  Sardis,  which  was  a Grecian  colony, 
incensed  the  Athenians,  and  a war  was  kindled 
between  Greece  and  Persia.  Darius  was  so  exas- 
perated against  the  Greeks,  that  a servant  every 
evening,  by  his  order,  repeated  these  words  : “Re- 
member, O king,  to  punish  the  Athenians.”  Mar- 
donius,  the  king’s  son-in-law,  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians  ; and  Darius,  more  animated  by  his  loss, 
sent  a more  considerable  force,  under  the  command 
of  Datis  and  Artaphernes.  They  were  conquered 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  by  10,000 
Athenians  ; and  the  Persians  lost  in  that  expedition 
no  less  than  206,000  men.  Darius  was  not  dis- 
heartened by  this  severe  blow,  but  he  resolved 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  person,  and  immediately 
ordered  a still  larger  army  to  be  levied.  He  died  in 
the  midst  of  his  preparations,  B.C.  485,  after  a reign 
of  36  years,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Herodot. 
1,  2,  &c. — Diod.  1. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. — Pint,  in 

Arist. — C.  Nep.  in  Miltiad. The  second  king  of 

Persia,  of  that  name,  was  also  called  Ochus  or 
Nothus,  because  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Artaxerxes  by  a concubine. . Soon  after  the  murder 
of  Xerxes  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and 
married  Parysatis  his  sister,  a cruel  and  ambitious 
woman,  by  whom  he  had  Artaxerxes  Meranon, 
Amestris,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  He  carried  on 
many  wars  with  success,  under  the  conduct  of  his 
generals  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B.C.  40a, 
after  a reign  of  19  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him  on  his  death-bed, 
what  had  been  the  guide  of  his  conduct  in  the 
management  of  the  empire,  that  he  might  imitate 
him  ? “ The  dictates  of  justice  and  of  religion,” 

replied  the  expiring  monarch.  Justin.  5,  c.  11. — 

Diod.  12. The  third  of  that  name  was  the  last 

king  of  Persia,  surnamed  Codomanus.  He  was 
son  of  Arsanes  and  Sysigambis,  and  descended 
from  Darius  Nothus.  ’I  he  eunuch  Bagoas  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  though  not  nearly  allied  to  the 
royal  family,  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  subservient 
to  his  will ; but  he  prepared  to  poison  him,  when  he 
saw  him  despise  his  advice,  and  aim  at  independ- 
ence. Darius  discovered  his  perfidy,  and  made  him 
drink  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared  against  his 
life.  The  peace  of  Darius  was  early  disturbed,  and 
Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  the  predecessors 
of  Darius.  The  king  of  Persia  met  his  adversary 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  600,000  men.  This  army 
was  .remarkable  more  for  its  opulence  and  luxury 
than  for  the  military  courage  of  its  soldiers ; and 
Athenams  mentions  that  the  camp  of  Darius  was 
crowded  with  277  cooks,  29  waiters,  87  cup-bearers, 
40  servants  to  perfume  the  king,  and  66  to  prepare 
garlands  and  flowers  to  deck  tne  dishes  and  meat 
which  appeared  on  the  royal  table.  With  these 
forces  Darius  met  Alexander.  A battle  was  fought 
near  the  Granicus,  in  which  the  Persians  were 
easily  defeated.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
near  Issus;  and  Alexander  left  110,000  of  the  enemy 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  among  the 
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prisoners  of  war,  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of 
Darius.  The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the 
retreat  of  Darius,  and  he  saved  himself  by  flying  in 
disguise,  on  the  horse  of  his  armour-bearer.  T-hese 
losses  weakened,  but  discouraged  not  Darius.  He 
assembled  another  more  powerful  army,  and  the 
last  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Arbela.  The 
victory  was  long  doubtful ; but  the  intrepidity  of 
Alexander,  and  the  superior  valour  of  the  Mace- 
donians, prevailed  over  the  effeminate  Persians , 
and  Darius,  sensible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  fled 
towards  Media.  His  misfortunes  were  now  com- 
pleted. Bessus  the  governor  of  Bactnana  took 
away  his  life,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him  on  the 
throne  ; and  Darius  was  found  by  the  Macedonians 
in  his  chariot,  covered  with  wounds,  and  almost 
expiring,  B.C.  331-  He  asked  for  water,  and  ex- 
claimed, when  he  received  it  from  the  hand  of  a 
Macedonian,  “ It  is  the  greatest  of  my  misfortunes 
that  I cannot  reward  thy  humanity.  Beg  Alexander 
to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  tenderness 
with  which  he  has  treated  my  wretched  family, 
whilst  I am  doomed  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a man 
whom  I have  loaded  with  kindness.  These  words 
of  the  dying  monarch  were  reported  to  Alexander, 
who  covered  the  dead  body  with  his  own  mantle, 
and  honoured  it  with  a most  magnificent  funeral. 
The  traitor  Bessus  met  with  a due  punishment  from 
the  conquerer,  who  continued  his  kindness  to  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Darius.  Darius  has  been 
accused  of  imprudence,  for  the  imperious  and  arro- 
gant manner  in  which  he  wrote  his  letters  to  Alex- 
ander, in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes.  In  him  the 
empire  of  Persia  was  extinguished  228  years  after 
it  had  been  first  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great.  Died. 
n.—Plut.  in  Alex. — Justin.  10,  n.  Sic.  Curtins. 
——A  son  of  Xerxes,  who  married  Artaynta,  and 
was  killed  by  Artabanus.  Herodot.  9,  c.  108.— 

Died  n A son  of  Artaxerxes,  declared  successor 

to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest  prince.  He  con- 
spired against  his  father’s  life,  and  was  capitally 
punished.  Pint,  in  Artax. 

Dascou,  a man  who  founded  Camarina. 

Thucyd.  6,  c.  s-  . . „ T , 

Dascylitis,  a province  of  Persia.  la.  1, 

C.  I2Q. 

Dascylus,  the  father  of  Gyges.  Herodot.  x, 
c.  8. 

Dasea,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  27. 

DasillS,  a chief  of  Salapia,  who  favoured 
Annibal.  Liv.  26,  c.  38.  _ . 

Dassaretse,  Dassarltse,  Dassarexii,  or 
Dassariti,  a people  of  Illyricum,  or  Macedonia. 

Pint,  in  Flam.  . „ ■ 

Dat&mes,  son  of  Camissares,  governor  of  Carta 
and  general  of  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes.  I he  influ- 
ence of  his  enemies  at  court  obliged  him  to  fly  for 
safety,  after  he  had  greatly  signalized  himself  by 
his  military  exploits.  He  took  up  arms  in  his  own 
defence,  and  the  king  made  war  against  him.  He 
was  treacherously  killed  by  Mithndates,  who  had 
invited  him  under  pretence  of  entering  into  the 
most  inviolable  connection  and  friendship,  362  B.C. 
C.  Ncf>.  in  Datam. 

Dataphernes,  one  of  the  friends  of  Bessus 
After  the  murder  of  Darius,  he  betrayed  Bessus 
into  Alexander’s  hands.  He  also  revolted  from  the 
conqueror,  and  was  delivered  up  by  the  Dahse. 

C DatlS,  a ^general  of  Darius  I.,  sent  with  an 
army  of  200,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  against  the 
Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Artaphernes.  He  was 
defeated  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon  by 


Miltiades,  and  some  time  after  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans.  C.  Nep.  in  Milt. 

Datos,  or  Daton,  a town  of  Thrace,  on  a small 
eminence,  near  the  Strymon.  There  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  a fruitful  plain,  from  which  Proser- 
pine, according  to  some,  was  carried  away  by 
Pluto.  That  city  was  so  rich,  that  the  ancients 
generally  made  use  of  the  word  Datos  to  express 
abundance.  When  the  king  of  Macedonia  con- 
quered it  he  called  it  Philippi , after  his  own  name. 
Appian.  de  Civ. 

Davara,  a hill  near  mount  Taurus,  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Daulis,  a nymph,  from  whom  the  city  of  Dauli:: 
in  Phocis,  anciently  called  Anacns , received  its 
name.  It  was  there  that  Philomela  and  Procne 
made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh  of  his  son,  and  hence  the 
nightingale,  into  which  Philomela  was  changed,  is 
often  called  Daulias  avis.  Ovid.  ep.  15,  v.  154. — 
Strab.  g.—Pans.  10,  c.  s,.—Ptol.  3,  c.  15 .—Liv.  32, 
c.  18 .—Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Dauni,  a people  on  the  eastern  part  ot  Italy, 
conquered  by  Daunus,  from  whom  they  received 
their  name. 

Daunia,  a name  given  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Apulia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  receives 
its  name  from  Daunus,  who  settled  there,  and  is 
now  called  Capitanata.  Virg.  AEn.  8,  v.  146. — • 
Sil.  9,  v.  500.  1.  12,  v.  429. — Horat.  4,  od.  6,  v.  27. 
Juturna,  the  sister  of  Tumus,  was  called  Dau- 
nia, after  she  had  been  made  a goddess  by  Jupiter. 
Virg.  Alii.  12,  v.  139  & 785. 

Daunus,  a son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae.  He 
came  from  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he  reigned 
over  part  of  the  country,  which  from  him  was  called 
Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the  throne  when 
Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptol.  3,  c.  1.  Mela,  2, 

c.  4. — Strab.  5. A river  of  Apulia,  now  Cara- 

pelle.  Horat.  3,  od.  30. 

Daurlfer  and  Daurises,  a brave  general 
of  Darius,  treacherously  killed  bv  the  Canans. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  116,  &c.  . . . 

Davus,  a comic  character  in  the  Andna  ot 
Terence.  Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  40. 

Debse,  a nation  of  Arabia.  Diod.  3. 
Decapblis,  a district  of  Judxa,  from  its  10 
cities.  Plin.  5,  c.  18.  . , 

DecebSlus,  a warlike  king  of  the  JJaci,  who 
made  a successful  war  against  Domitian.  He  was 
conquered  by  Trajan,  Domitian’s  successor,  and  he 
obtained  peace.  His  active  spirit  again  kindled 
rebellion,  and  the  Roman  emperor  marched  against 
him,  and  defeated  him.  He  destroyed  himself,  and 
his  head  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  Dacia  became 
a Roman  province,  A.D.  103.  Dio.  68. 

Deceleum  (or  ea),  now  Biala  Castro,  a smai 
village  of  Attica,  north  of  Athens  ; which,  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  proved  a very  galling 
garrison  to  the  Athenians.  The  Peloponnesian  war 
has  occasionally  been  called  Dccclean,  because 
some  time  hostilities  were  carried  on  in  its  neig  - 
bourhood.  C.  Nep.  7,  c.  4.  _ 

DecSlus,  a man  who  informed  Castor  • 
Pollux  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  nau 
carried  away,  was  concealed  at  Aphidnx.  ‘ie 


Decemviri,  10  magistrates  of  ^solute 
authority  among  the  Romans.  I he  pnvil  g - 
the  patricians  raised  dissatisfaction  among 
plebeians;  who,  though  freed  from  the  |»w«  ^ 
the  Tarquins,  still  saw  that  the  admimstraticm 
justice  depended  upon  the  will  and  cap  t0 
their  superiors,  without  any  written  sta 
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direct  them,  and  convince  them  that  they  were 
'overned  with  equity  and  impartiality.  The 
•tribunes  complained  to  the  senate,  and  demanded 
that  a code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  This  petition  was 
complied  with,  and  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Athens,  and  to  all  the  other  Grecian  states,  to 
collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  of  the  other  cele- 
brated legislators  of  Greece.  _ Upon  the  return  of 
the  commissioners,  it  was  universally  agreed  that 
io  new  magistrates,  called  decemviri,  should  be 
elected  from  the  senate,  to  put  the  project  into 
execution.  Their  power  was  absolute ; all  other 
offices  ceased  alter  their  election,  and  they  pre- 
sided over  the  city  with  regal  authority.  They 
were  invested  with  the  badges  of  the  consul,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  they  succeeded  by  turns,  and 
only  one  was  preceded  by  the  fasces,  and  had  the 
power  of  assembling  the  senate  and  confirming 
decrees.  The  first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius, 
T.  Genutius,  P.  Sextus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julius, 
A.  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Pluriatius,  T.  Romulus, 
Sp.  Posthumius,  A.U.C.  303.  Under  them,  the 
laws  which  had  been  exposed  to  public  view,  that 
every  citizen  might  speak  his  sentiments,  were 
ublicly  approved  of  as  constitutional,  and  ratified 
y the  priests  and  augurs  in  the  most  solemn  and 
religious  manner.  These  laws  were  10  in  number, 
and  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brass ; two  were 
afterwards  added,  and  they  were  called  the  laws  of 
the  12  tables,  leges  duodeciirt  tabularum , and 
leges  decemvirales.  The  decemviral  power,  which 
was  beheld  by  all  ranks  of  people  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  was  continued ; but  in  the  third  year 
after  their  creation,  the  decemvirs  became  odious, 
on  account  of  their  tyranny;  and  the  attempt  of 
Ap.  Claudius  to  ravish  Virginia,  was  followed  by 
the  total  abolition  of  the  office.  The  people  were 
so  exasperated  against  them,  that  they  demanded 
them  from  the  senate,  to  burn  them  alive.  Consuls 
were  again  appointed,  and  tranquillity  re-established 

in  the  state. There  were  other  officers  in  Rome, 

called  decemvirs,  who  were  originally  appointed, 
in  the  absence  of  the  pretor,  to  administer  justice. 
Their  appointment  became  afterwards  necessary, 
and  they  generally  assisted  at  sales  called  subhasta- 
tiones,  because  a spear,  hasta,  was  fixed  at  the 
door  of  the  place  where  the  goods  were  exposed  to 
saie  They  were  called  decemviri  litibus  judi- 
candis.  The  officers  whom  Tarquin  appointed  to 
guard  the  Sibylline  books,  were  also  called  decem- 
viri. They  were  originally  two  in  number,  called 
duumviri,  till  the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  their 
number  was  increased  to  10,  five  of  which  were 
chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  five  from  the  patri- 
cians. Sylla  increased  their  number  to  15,  called 
quindecenrvirs. 

Decetia,  a town  of  Gaul.  Cees. 

Decia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Decius  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  442,  to  empower  the  people  to 
appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  repair  the 
fleets. 

E.  Decidius  Saxa,  a Celtiberian  in  Ctesar’s 
camp.  Cees.  Bell.  Civ.  \. 

Decineus,  a celebrated  soothsayer.  Strab.  16. 
Declua  Mus,  a celebrated  Roman  consul,  who, 
after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  himself  to  the 
gods’  manes  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  in  a battle 
against  the  Latins,  338  years  B.C.  His  son  Decius 
imitated  his  example,  and  devoted  himself  in  like 
manner  in  his  fourth  consulship,  when  fighting 
against  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  B.C.  296.  His 
grandson  also  did  the  same  in  the  wars  against 


Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  B.C.  280.  This  action 
of  devoting  oneself  was  of  infinite  service  to  the 
state.  The  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  example, 
and  induced  to  follow  with  intrepidity  a commander 
who,  arrayed  in  an  unusual  dress,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  gods  with  solemn  invocation,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  enemy  to  meet  his  fate. 
Liv.  8,  9,  &c. — Veil.  Max.  5,  c.  6. — Polyb.  2. — 

Virg.  sEit.  6,  v.  824. Brutus,  conducted  Caesar 

to  tne  senate-house  the  day  that  he  was  murdered. 

Cn.  Metius  Q.  Trajanus,  a native  of  Pannonia, 

sent  by  the  emperor  Philip  to  appease  a sedition  in 
Mcesia.  Instead  of  obeying  his  master’s  command, 
he  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  soon  after 
marched  against  him,  and  at  his  death  became  the 
only  emperor.  He  signalized  himself  against  the 
Persians ; and  when  he  marched  against  the  Goths, 
he  pushed  his  horse  in  a deep  marsh,  from  which  he 
could  not  extricate  himself,  and  he  perished  with 
all  his  army  by  the  darts  of  the  barbarians,  A.D. 
251,  after  a reign  of  two  years.  This  monarch  en- 
joyed the  character  of  a brave  man  and  of  a great 
disciplinarian ; and  by  his  justice  and  exemplary 
life  merited  the  title  of  Optimus,  which  a servile 
senate  had  lavished  upon  him. 

Decurio,  a subaltern  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  commanded  a decuria,  which  consisted 
of  10  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a turma,  or 
the  thirtieth  part  of  a legio  of  horse,  which  was  com- 
posed of  300  men.  The  badge  of  the  centurions  was 
a vine  rod  or  sapling,  and  each  had  a deputy  called 
optio.  There  were  certain  magistrates  in  the  pro- 
vinces called  decuriones  municipales,  who  formed 
a body  to  represent  the  Roman  senate  in  free  and 
corporate  towns.  They  consisted  of  10,  whence 
the  name  ; and  their  duty  extended  to  watch  over 
the  interest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  commonwealth.  Their  court 
was  called  curia  decuriottutn,  and  minor  senatus ; 
and  their  decrees,  called  decreta  decurionum,  were 
marked  with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  generally 
styled  themselves  civitatum  patres  curiales,  and 
honorati  municipiorum  senalores.  They  were 
elected  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Roman 
senators ; they  were  to  be  at  least  25  years  of  age, 
and  to  be  possessed  of  a certain  sum  of  money. 
The  election  happened  on  the  calends  of  March. 

Decumates  agri.  lands  in  Germany  which 
paid  the  tenth  part  of  their  value  to  the  Romans. 
Tacit.  G.  29. 

Deditamgnes,  a friend  of  Alexander,  made 
governor  of  Babylonia.  Curt.  8,  c.  3. 

Degis,  a brother  of  Decebalus  king  of  the  Daci. 
He  came  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Domitian. 
Martial.  5,  ep.  3. 

Dej  Snira,  a daughter  of  CEneus  king  of  /Etolia. 
Her  beauty  procured  her  many  admirers,  and  her 
father  promised  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  him  only 
who  proved  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  his  competi- 
tors. Hercules  obtained  the  prize,  and  married 
Dejanira,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  the  most 
known  of  whom  is  Hyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once 
travelling  with  her  husband,  they  were  stopped  by 
the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  and  the  centaur 
Nessus  offered  Hercules  to  convey  her  safe  to  the 
opposite  shore.  The  hero  consented  ; but  no  sooner 
had  Nessus  gained  the  bank,  than  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Dejanira.  and  to  carry  her  away 
in  the  sight  of  her  husband.  Hercules,  upon  this, 
aimed  from  the  other  shore  a poisoned  arrow  at  the 
seducer,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  Nessus,  as 
he  expired,  wished  to  avenge  his  death  upon  his 
murderer ; and  lie  gave  Dejanira  his  tunic,  which 
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was  covered  with  blood,  poisoned  and  infected  by 
the  arrow,  observing  that  it  had  the  power  of  re- 
claiming a husband  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira 
accepted  the  present ; and  when  Hercules  proved 
.faithless  to  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the  centaur’s 
tunic,  which  instantly  caused  his  death.  Vid.  Her- 
cules. Dejanira  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which  she  had  ignorantly  occa- 
sioned, that  she  destroyed  herself.  Ovid.  Met.  8 
& 9. — Diod.  4. — Senec.  in  Hercul. — II y gin.  fab. 
34- 

Deicoon,  a Trojan  prince,  son  of  Pergasus,  in- 
timate with  ./Eneas.  He  was  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

Homer.  II.  4,  v.  534. A son  of  Hercules  and 

Megara.  A pollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Deid&mxa,  a daughter  of  Lycomedes  king  of 
Scyros.  She  bore  a son  called  Pyrrhus,  or  Neop- 
tolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at  her 
father’s  court  in  woman’s  clothes,  under  the  name 
of  Pyrrha.  Propert.  2,  el.  9. — Apollod.  3,  c.  13. 

• A daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  killed  by  the  Epirots. 

Polycen. A daughter  of  Adrastus  king  of  Argos, 

called  also  Hippodamia. 

Deileoxx,  a companion  of  Hercules  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Amazons.  Place.  5,  v.  115. 

Deilochus,  a son  of  Hercules. 

Deimaclius,  a son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  was 
killed,  with  all  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by  Her- 
cules. Apollod.  1,  c.  9. The  father  of  Enarette. 

Id.  1,  c.  7. 

Deioces,  a son  of  Phraortes,  by  whose  means 
the  Medes  delivered  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as  judge  among  his 
countrymen,  and  his  great  popularity  and  love  of 
equity  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and  he  made  him- 
self absolute,  B.C.  700.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Phraortes,  after  a reign  of  53  years.  He  built 
Ecbatana  according  to  Herodotus,  and  surrounded 
it  with  seven  different  walls,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  the  royal  palace.  Herodot.  1,  c.  96,  &c.— 
Polycen. 

Dei.6ch.us,  a Greek  captain  killed  by  Paris  in 
the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  15,  v.  341. 

Deione,  the  mother  of  Miletus  by  Apollo.  Mi- 
letus is  often  called  Deionides , on  account  of  his 
mother.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  442. 

Dexoneus,  a king  of  Phocis,  who  married  Dio- 
mede daughter  of  Xuthus,  by  whom  he  had  Dia. 
He  gave  his  daughter  Dia  in  marriage  to  Ixion,  who 
promised  to  make  a present  to  his  father-in-law. 
Deioneus  accordingly  visited  the  house  of  Ixion, 
and  was  thrown  into  a large  hole  filled  with  burning 
coal,  by  his  son-in-law.  Hygin.  fab.  48  & 241. — 
Apollod.  c.  7 & 9.  1.  2,  c.  4. 

DeiSpeia,  a nymph,  the  fairest  of  all  the  14 
nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno.  The  goddess 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  ./Eolus  the  god  of  the 
winds,  if  he  would  destroy  the  fleet  of  ./Eneas,  which 

was  sailing  for  Italy.  Virg.  Ain.  1,  v.  76. One 

of  the  attendant  nymphs  of  Gyrene.  Virg.  G.  4, 


Deiot&rus,  a governor  of  Galatia,  made  king 
of  that  province  by  the  Roman  people.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Deiotarus  followed  the 
interest  of  the  former.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Caesar  severely  reprimanded  Deiotarus  for  his  at- 
tachment to  Pompey,  deprived  him  of  part  of  his 
kingdom,  and  left  him  only  the  bare  title  of  royalty. 
When  he  was  accused  by  his  grandson  of  attempts 
upon  Caesar's  life,  Cicero  ably  defended  him  in  the 
Roman  senate.  He  joined  Brutus  with  a large 
army,  and  faithfully  supported  the  republican  cause. 
His  wife  was  barren  ; but  fearing  that  her  husband 


might  die  without  issue,  she  presented  him  with  a 
beautiful  slave,  and  tenderly  educated,  as  her  own, 
the  children  of  this  union.  Deiotarus  died  in  an 
advanced  old  age.  Strab.  12. — Lucan.  5,  v.  55. 

Dexphlla.  Vid.  Deipyle. 

Dexphobe,  a sibyl  of  Cumte,  daughter  of  Glau- 
cus.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  ./Eneas  to  the 
infernal  regions.  Vid.  Sibyllse.  Virg.  Ain.  6, 
v.  361 

Delphobus,  a son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Paris,  married  Helen. 
His  wife  unworthily  betrayed  him,  and  introduced 
into  his  chamber  her  old  husband  Menelaus,  to 
whom  she  wished  to  reconcile  herself.  He  was 
shamefully  mutilated  and  killed  by  Menelaus.  He 
had  highly  distinguished  himself  during  the  war, 
especially  in  his  two  combats  with  Merion,  and  in 
that  in  which  he  slew  Ascalaphus  son  of  Mars. 

Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  495. — Homer.  II.  13. A son  of 

Hippolytus,  who  purified  Hercules  after  the  murder 
of  Iphitus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. 

Deiphon,  a brother  of  Triptolemus,  son  of  Ce- 
leus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres  travelled  over  the 
world,  she  stopped  at  his  father’s  court,  and  under- 
took to  nurse  him  and  bring  him  up.  To  reward 
the  hospitality  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  began  to  make 
his  son  immortal ; and  every  evening  she  placed  him 
on  burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  whatevermortal 
particles  he  still  possessed.  The  uncommon  growth 
of  Deiphon  astonished  Metanira,  who  wished  to  see 
what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  so  vigorous.  She  was 
frightened  to  see  her  son  on  burning  coals,  and  the 
shrieks  that  she  uttered  disturbed  the  mysterious 
operations  of  the  goddess,  and  Deiphon  perished  in 

the  flames.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5. The  husband  of 

Hymetho,  daughter  of  Temenus  king  of  Argos, 
Id.  c.  7. 

Deiplxontes,  a general  of  Temenus,  who  took 

Epidauria,  &c.  Paus.  2,  c.  12. A general  of 

the  Dorians,  &c.  Polycen. 

Deipyle,  a daughter  of  Adrastus,  who  married 
Tydeus,  by  whom  she  had  Diomedes.  Apollod.  1, 
c.  8._ 

Deipjrlus,  a son  of  Sthenelus,  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Homer.  II.  5. 

Deipyrus,  a Grecian  chief  during  the  Trojan 
war.  Homer.  II.  8. 

Deldon,  a king  of  Mysia,  defeated  by  Crassus. 

Delia,  a festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  at  his  return  from 
Crete,  placed  a statue  there,  which  he  had  received 
from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration,  they  crowned 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  garlands,  appointed 
a choir  of  music,  and  exhibited  horse-races.  They 
afterwards  led  a dance,  in  which  they  imitated,  by 
their  motions,  the  various  windings  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth,  from  which  Theseus  had  extricated  him- 
self by  Ariadne's  assistance. There  was  also 

another  festival  of  the  same  name,  yearly  celebrated 
by  the  Athenians  in  Delos.  It  was  also  instituted 
by  Theseus,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete,  made 
a vow,  that  if  he  returned  victorious,  he  would 
yearly  visit  in  a solemn  manner  the  temple  of 
Delos.  The  persons  employed  in  this  annual  pro- 
cession were  called  Deliastce  and  Thcori.  I he 
ship,  the  same  which  carried  Theseus,  and  had  been 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Athenians,  was  called 
Thcoria  and  Delias.  When  the  ship  was  ready 
for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of  Apollo  solemnly 
adorned  the  stern  with  garlands,  and  a universal 
lustration  was  made  all  over  the  city.  The  Thcori 
were  crowned  with  laurel,  and  before  them  pro- 
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ceeded  men  armed  with  axes,  in  commemoration  of 
Theseus,  who  had  cleared  the  way  from  Trcezene 
to  Athens,  and  delivered  the  country  from  robbers. 
When  the  ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they  offered  solemn 
sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the  island,  and  celebrated  a 
'festival  in  his  honour.  After  this  they  retired  to 
their  ship,  and  sailed  back  to  Athens,  where  all  the 
people  of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to  meet  them. 
Every  appearance  of  festivity  prevailed  at  their 
approach,  and  the  citizens  opened  their  doors,  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  Deliastae,  as  they 
walked  in  procession.  During  this  festival,  it  was 
not  lawful  to  put  to  death  any  malefactor,  and  on 
that  account  the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged  for 
30  days.  Xenopon.  Mentor.  in  Conv. — Pint,  in 

Pitted.  —S enec.  ep.  70. 

Delia.,  a surname  of  Diana,  because  she  was 
born  in  Delos.  Virg.  Eel.  3,  v.  67. 

DeliSd.es,  a son  of  Glaucus,  killed  “y  his 

brother  Bellerophon.  Apollod.  2,  c.  3. "The 

priestesses  in  Apollo’s  temple.  Homer.  Hymn.  ad. 
Ap.  . 

Delium,  a temple  of  Apollo. A town  ot 

Bceotia  opposite  Calchis,  famous  for  a battle  fought 
there,  B.C.  424,  &c.  Liv.  31,  c.  45.  1.  35,  c.  51. 

Delius,  a surname  of  Apollo,  because  he  was 

bom  in  Delos. Quint.,  an  officer  of  Antony,  who, 

when  he  was  sent  to  cite  Cleopatra  before  his 
master,  advised  her  to  make  her  appearance  in  the 
most  captivating  attire.  The  plan  succeeded.  He 
afterwards  abandoned  his  friend,  aiwi  fled  to  Au- 
gustus, who  received  him  with  great  kindness. 
Horace  has  addressed  2 od.  3 to  him.  Plut.  in 
Anton. 

Delmatius  FI.  Jul.,  a nephew  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caisar, 
and  put  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were  unable  to  save  him 
from  a violent  death,  and  he  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  soldiers,  &c. 

Delminium,  a town  of  Dalmatia.  Flor.  4, 
c.  12. 

Delos,  one  of  the  Cyclades  at  the  north  of 
Naxos,  was  severally  called  Lagia,  Ortygia, 
Asteria,  Chlamidia,  Pelasgia,  Pyrpyle,  Cynthus, 
and  Cynaithus,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Sailles. 
It  was  called  Delos  from  3»iAoc,  because  it  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  by 
the  power  of  Neptune,  who,  according  to  the  my- 
thologists,  permitted  Latona  to  bring  forth  there, 
when  she  was  persecuted  all  over  the  earth,  and 
could  find  no  safe  asylum.  Vid.  Apollo.  The  island 
is  celebrated  for  the  nativity  of  Apollo  and  Diana  ; 
and  the  solemnity  with  which  the  festivals  of  these 
deities  were  celebrated  there,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  islands  and  of  the  continent,  is 
well  known.  One  of  the  altars  of  Apollo,  in  the 
island,  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  It  had  been  erected  by  Apollo  when 
only  four  years  old,  and  made  with  the  horns  of 
goats,  killed  by  Diana  on  mount  Cynthus.  It  was 
unlawful  to  sacrifice  any  living  creature  upon  that 
altar,  which  was  religiously  kept  pure  from  blood 
and  every  pollution.  The  whole  island  of  Delos 
was  held  in  such  veneration,  that  the  Persians,  who 
had  pillaged  and  profaned  all  the  temples  of  Greece 
never  offered  violence  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but 
resected  it  with  the  most  awful  reverence.  Apollo, 
whose  image  was  in  the  shape  of  a dragon,  delivered 
there  oracles  during  the  summer,  in  a plain  manner, 
without  any  ambiguity  or  obscure  meaning.  No 
dogs,  as  Thucydides  mentions,  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  island.  It  was  unlawful  for  a roan  to  die, 


or  for  a child  to  be  born  there  ; and  when  • the 
Athenians  were  ordered  to  purify  the  place,  they 
dug  up  all  the  dead  bodies  that  had  been  interred 
there,  and  transported  them  to  the  neighbouring 
islands.  An  edict  was  also  issued,  which  com- 
manded all  persons  labouring  under  any  mortal  or 
dangerous  disease  to  be  instantly  removed  to  the 
adjacent  island  called  Rhane.  Some  my  thologists 
suppose  that  Asteria,  who  changed  herself  into  a 
quail,  to  avoid  the  importuning  addresses  of  Jupiter, 
was  metamorphosed  into  this  island,  originally 
called  Ortygia  ab  op-rvf,  a quail.  The  people  of 
Delos  are  described  by  Cicero  Acad.  2,  c.  16  & 18. 

1.  4,  c.  18,  as  famous  for  rearing  hens.  Strab.  8 & 
10. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  329.  1.  6,  v.  333.— Mela,  2, 
c.  7. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Plut.  deSolert.  Anim.,  &c. 
—Thucyd.  3,  4,  &c .—  Virg.  PEn.  3,  v.  73 .—Ptol.  3, 
c.  15. — Callim.  de  Del. — Claudian.  de  4,  Cons. 
Hon. 

Delphi,  now  Castri,  a town  of  Phocis,  situate 
in  a valley  at  the  south-west  side  of  mount  Parnas- 
sus. It  was  also  called  Pytho,  because  the  serpent 
Python  was  killed  there  ; and  it  received  the  name 
of  Delphi,  from  Delphus  the  son  of  Apollo.  Some 
have  also  called  it  Pamassia  Nape,  the  valley  of 
Parnassus.  It  was  famous  for  a temple  of  Apollo, 
and  for  an  oracle  celebrated  in  every  age  and 
country.  The  origin  of  the  oracle,  though  fabulous, 
is  described  as  something  wonderful.  A number 
of  goats  that  were  feeding  on  mount  Parnassus, 
came  near  a place  which  had  a deep  and  long  per- 
foration. The  steam  which  issued  from  the  hole 
seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and  they  played  and 
frisked  about  in  such  an  uncommon  manner,  that 
the  goat-herd  was  tempted  to  lean  on  the  hole,  and 
see  what  mysteries  the  place  contained.  He  was 
immediately  seized  with  a fit  of  enthusiasm,  and 
his  expressions  were  wild  and  extravagant,  and 
assed  for  prophecies.  This  circumstance  was  soon 
nown  about  the  country,  and  many  experienced 
the  same  enthusiastic  inspiration.  The  place  was 
revered,  and  a temple  was  soon  after  erected  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  and  a city  built.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Apollo  was  not  the  first  who  gave 
oracles  there  j but  Terra,  Neptune,  Themis,  and 
Phoebe  were  m possession  of  the  place  before  the 
son  of  Latona.  The  oracles  were  generally  given 
in  verse ; but  when  it  had  been  sarcastically  ob- 
served that  the  god  and  patron  of  poetry  was  the 
most  imperfect  poet  in  the  world,  the  priestess 
delivered  her  answers  in  prose.  The  oracles  were 
always  delivered  by  a priestess  called  Pythia.  Vid. 
Pythia.  The  temple  was  built  and  destroyed 
several  times.  It  was  customary  for  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  to  make  rich  presents  to  the 
god  of  Delphi  ; and  no  monarch  distinguished  him- 
self more  by  his  donations  than  Croesus.  This 
sacred  repository  of  opulence  was  often  the  object 
of  plunder,  and  the  people  of  Phocis  seized  10,000 
talents  from  it,  and  Nero  carried  away  no  less  than 
500  statues  of  brass,  partly  of  the  gods,  and  partly 
of  the  most  illustrous  heroes.  In  another  age,  Con- 
stantine the  Great  removed  its  most  splendid  orna- 
ments to  his  new  capital.  It  was  universally  be- 
lieved, and  supported,  by  the  ancients,  that  Delphi 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  ; and  on  that  account 
it  was  called  terra  umbilicus.  This,  according  to 
mythology,  was  first  found  out  by  two  doves,  which 
Jupiter  nail  let  loose  from  the  two  extremities  of 
the  earth,  and  which  met  at  the  place  where  the 
temple  of  Delphi  was  built.  Apollon.  2,  v.  706.— 
Diod.  16. — Plut.  de  Defect.  Orac.,  &c. — Pans.  10, 
c.  6,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  168. — Strab.  9. 
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DelpMcus,  a surname  of  Apollo,  from  the 
worship  paid  to  his  divinity  at  Delphi. 

Delphlnia,  festivals  at  Aigina,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  of  Delphi. 

Delphinium,  a place  in  Boeotia,  opposite 
Euboea. 

Delphis,  the  priestess  of  Delphi.  Martial.  9, 
<A_43- 

Delphus,  a son  of  Apollo,  who  built  Delphi, 
and  consecrated  it  to  his  father.  The  name  of  his 
mother  is  differently  mentioned.  She  is  called  by 
some  Celaeno,  by  others  Melaene  daughter  of  Cephis, 
and  by  others  Thyas  daughter  of  Castalius,  the 
first  who  was  priestess  of  Bacchus.  Hygin.  161. — 
Pans.  10,  c.  6. 

Delphjme,  a serpent  which  watched  over 
Jupiter.  A pollod.  1,  c.  6. 

Delta,  a part  of  Egypt,  which  received  that 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  fourth 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  lies  between  the 
Canopian  and  Pelusian  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and 
begins  to  be  formed  where  the  river  divides  itself 
into  several  streams.  It  has  been  formed  totally  by 
the  mud  and  sand,  which  are  washed  down  from 
the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  by  the  N ile,  according  to 
ancient  tradition.  Cees.  Alex.  c.  27. — Strab.  15  & 
17- — Herodot.  2,  c.  13,  &c. — PI  in.  3,  c.  16. 

Demades,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a sailor, 
became  an  eloquent  orator,  and  obtained  much 
influence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Cheronaea  by  Philip,  and  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  that  prince,  by  whom  he 
was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  put  to  death,  with 
his  son,  on  suspicion  of  treason,  B.C.  322.  One  of  his 
orations  is  extant.  Diod.  16  & i-j.—Plut.  in  Dem. 

Demsenetus,  a rhetorician  of  Syracuse,  enemy 
to  Timoleon.  C.  Nep.  in  Tim.  5. 

Demag-Sras,  one  of  Alexander’s  flatterers. 
|-An  historian,  who  wrote  concerning  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Demarata,  a daughter  of  Hiero,  &c.  Liv.  24, 
c.  22. 

Demaratus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ariston 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.C.  526.  He  was  banished 
by  the  intrigues  of  Cleomenes  his  royal  colleague, 
as  being  illegitimate.  He  retired  into  Asia,  and 
was  kindly  received  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes 
king  of  Persia.  When  the  Persian  monarch  made 
preparations  to  invade  Greece,  Demaratus,  though 
persecuted  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  informed  them 
of  the  hostilities  which  hung  over  their  head. 

Herodot.  5,  c.  75,  &c.  1.  6,  c.  50,  &c. A rich 

citizen  of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadae. 
When  Cypselus  had  usurped  the  sovereign  power 
of  Corinth,  Demaratus,  with  all  his  family,  migrated 
to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii,  658  years  before 
Christ.  His  son  Lucumon  was  king  of  Rome,  under 
the  name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Dionys.  Hal. 

A Corinthian  exile  at  the  court  of  Philip  king 

of  Macedonia.  Pint,  hi  Alex. 

Demarclrus,  a Syracusan  put  to  death  by 
Dionysius. 

Demareta,  the  wife  of  Gelon.  Diod.  15. 
Demariste,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 
Dematl’ia,  a Spartan  mother,  who  killed  her 
son  because  he  returned  from  a battle  without  glory. 
Pint.  Lac.  Inst. 

Demetria,  a festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Demeter.  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash  themselves 
with  whips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees.  The 
Athenians  had  a solemnity  of  the  same  name,  in 
fionour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 


Demetrias,  a town  of  Thessaly.  The  name 
was  common  to  other  places. 

Demetrius,  a son  of  Antigonus  and  Stratonice 
surnamed  Poliorcetes,  destroyer  0/  towns.  At  the 
age  of  22,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  against  Ptolemy 
who  had  invaded  Syria.  He  was  defeated  near 
Gaza,  but  he  soon  repaired  his  loss  by  a victory 
over  one  of  the  generals  of  the  enemy.  He  after- 
wards sailed  with  a fleet  of  250  ships  to  Athens, 
and  restored  the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  freeing 
them  from  the  power  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy, 
and  expelling  the  garrison,  which  was  stationed 
there  under  Demetrius  Phalereus.  After  this  suc- 
cessful expedition,  he  besieged  and  took  Munychia, 
and  defeated  Cassander  at  Thermopylae.  His  recep- 
tion at  Athens,  after  these  victories,  was  attended 
with  the  greatest  servility ; and  the  Athenians  were 
not  ashamed  to  raise  altars  to  him  as  to  a god,  and 
to.  consult,  his  oracles.  This  uncommon  success 
raised  the  jealousy  of  the  successors  of  Alexander; 
and  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus  united 
to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his  son.  Their  hostile 
armies,  met  at  Ipsus,  B.C.  301.  Antigonus  was 
killed  in  the  battle  ; and  Demetrius,  after  a severe 
loss,  retired  to.  Ephesus.  His  ill  success  raised 
him  many  enemies ; and  the  Athenians,  who  lately 
adored  him  as  a god,  refused  to  admit  him  into 
their  city.  He  soon  after  ravaged  the  territories  of 
Lysimachus,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage. 
Athens  now  laboured  under  tyranny ; and  Demetrius 
relieved  it,  and  pardoned  the  inhabitants.  The 
loss  of  his  possessions  in  Asia  recalled  him  from 
Greece,  and  he  established  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  by  the  murder  of  Alexander  the  son  of 
Cassander.  Here  he  was  continually  at  war  with 
the  neighbouring  states  ; and  the  superior  power  of 
his  adversaries  obliged  him  to  leave  Macedonia, 
after  he  had  sat  on  the  throne  for  seven  years.  He 
passed  into  Asia,  and  attacked  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Lysimachus  with  various  success ; but  famine 
and  pestilence  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  for 
support  and  assistance.  He  met  with  a kind  re- 
ception, but  hostilities  were  soon  begun  ; and  after 
he  had  gained  some  advantages  over  his  son-in-law, 
Demetrius  was  totally  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
enemy.  . Though  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by 
his  son-in-law,  yet  he  maintained  himself  like  a 
prince,  and  passed  his  time  in  hunting  and  in  every 
laborious  exercise.  His  son  Antigonus  offered 
Seleucus  all  his  possessions  and  even  his  person,  to 
procure  his  father’s  liberty;  but  all  proved  unavail- 
ing, and  Demetrius  died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a confinement  of  three  years,  286  B.C.  His 
remains  were  given  to  Antigonus,  and  honoured 
with  a splended  funeral  pomp  at  Corinth,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias.  His  posterity  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Macedonian  throne  till 
the  age  of  Perseus,  who  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  Demetrius  has  rendered  himself  famous 
for  his  fondness  of  dissipation  when  among  the 
dissolute,  and  his  love  of  virtue  and  military  glory 
in  the  field  of  battle.  He  has  been  commended  as 
a great  warrior,  and  his  ingenious  inventions,  his 
warlike  engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in  his 
war  with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claims  to  that 
perfect  character.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his 
voluptuous  indulgences ; and  his  biographer  ob 
serves,  that  no  Grecian  prince  had  more  wives  and 
concubines  than  Poliorcetes.  His  obedience,  and 
reverence  to  his  father  have  been  justly  admired ; 
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nd  it  has  been  observed,  that  Antigonus  ordered 
ic  ambassadors  of  a foreign  prince  particularly  to 
imark  the  cordiality  and  friendship  which  sub- 
sted  between  him  and  his  son.  Pint,  in  Vita. — 

)iod.  17  —Justin.  1,  c.  17,  &c. A prince  who 

acceeded  his  father  Antigonus  on  the  throne  of 
lacedonia.  He  reigned  it  years,  and  was  suc- 
ieded  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Justin.  26,  c.  2. — 

‘olyb.  2. A son  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 

iven  upas  a hostage  to  the  Romans.  His  modesty 
elivered  his  father  from  a heavy  accusation  laid 
efore  the  Roman  senate.  When  he  returned  to 
lacedonia,  he  was  falsely  accused  by  his  brother 
erseus,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  his 
ither  too  credulously  consented  to  his  death,  B.C. 

Jo.  Lev.  40,  c.  20. — Justin.  52,  c.  2. A 

lagnesian. A servant  of  Cassius. A son  of 

)emetrius  of  Cyrene. A freedman  of  Pompey. 

— A son  of  Demetrius,  surnanied  Slender. A 

rince  sumamed  Soter,  was  son  of  Seleucus  Philo- 
ater,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great  king  of  Syria. 
I is  father  gave  him  as  a hostage  to  the  Romans, 
vftei  the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
he  deceased  monarch's  brother,  usurped  the  king- 
lom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
tntiochus  Eupator.  This  usurpation  displeased 
temetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome  ; he  pro- 
ured  his  liberty  on  pretence  of  going  to  hunt,  and 
ed_  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  received  him  as 
:eir  lawful  sovereign,  B.C.  162.  He  put  to  death 
•upator  and  Lysias,  and  established  himself  on  his 
irone  by  cruelty  and  oppression.  Alexander  Bala 
le  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  laid  claim  to  the 
■own  of  Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrius  in  a battle, 

. the  12th  year  of  his  reign.  Strab.  16. — Appian. 

- Justin . 34,  c.  3. The  Second,  sumamed 

licanor,  or  Conqueror , was  son  of  Soter,  to  whom 
e succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
leter,  after  he  had  driven  out  the  usurper  Alex- 
nder  Bala,  B.C.  146.  He  married  Cleopatra 
aughter  of  Ptolemy ; who  was,  before,  the  wife  of 
le  expelled  monarch.  Demetrius  gave  himself  up 
o luxury  and  voluptuousness,  and  suffered  his 
ingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  favourites.  At  that 
.me  a pretended  son  of  Bala,  called  Diodorus 
ryphon,  seized  a part  of  Syria;  and  Demetrius, 
j oppo.-e  his  antagonist,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
ews,  and  marched  into  the  east,  where  he  was 
iken  by  the  Parthians.  Phraates  king  of  Parthia 
-ive  him  his  daugnter  Rhodogyne  in  marriage ; 
nd  Cleopatra  was  so  incensed  at  this  new  con- 
ect'.on,  that  she  gave  herself  up  to  Antiochus 
metes  her  brother  in-law,  and  married  him. 
l'letes  was  killed  in  a battle  against  the  Parthians, 
id  Demetrius  regained  the  possession  of  his  king- 
om.  His  pride  and  oppression  rendered  him 
Jioin,  and  his  subjects  asked  a king  of  the  house 
t be  cucus,  from  Ptolemy  Physcon  king  of  Egypt  ; 
id  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  his 
lenues,  lied  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then'in  the 
intis  of  hi.  v<  ife  Cleopatra.  Ihe  gates  were  shut 
? against  his  approach  by  Cleopatra;  and  he  was 
lied  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Tyre,  whither  he 
id  fled  for  protection.  He  was  succeeded  by 
lexander  Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  raised  to 
>c  throne,  B.C.  127.  'Justin.  36,  Ike .“—Appian. 

BeU-  Syr.— Joseph. The  l’hird,  surnaincd 

ucerus,  was  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus.  After 
ie  example  of  his  brother  Philip,  who  had  •seized 
yria,  he  made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  B.C. 
!,  and  soon  after  obtained  a victory  over  his 
other.  He  was  taken  in  a battle  against  the 
arthians,  and  died  in  captivity.  Joseph.  1. 


Phalereus,  a disciple  of  Theophrastus,  who  gained 
such  an  influence  over  the  Athenians,  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  purity  of  his  manners,  that  he  was 
elected  decennial  archon,  B.C.  317.  He  so  em- 
bellished the  city,  and  rendered  himself  so  popular 
by  his  munificence,  that  the  Athenians  raised  360 
brazen  statues  to  his  honour.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  popularity,  his  enemies  raised  a sedition 
against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
all  his  statues  thrown  down,  after  obtaining  the 
sovereign  power  for  10  years.  He  fled  without 
concern  or  mortification  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  where  he  met  with  kindness  and  cordiality. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  consulted  him  concerning 
the  succession  of  his  children ; and  Demetrius 
advised  him  to  raise  to  the  throne  the  children  of 
Eurydice,  in  preference  to  the  offspring  of  Berenice. 
This  counsel  so  irritated  Philadelphus  the  son  of 
Berenice,  that  after  his  father’s  death  he  sent  the 
philosopher  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  there  detained 
him  in  strict  confinement.  Demetrius,  tired  with 
his  situation,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  the  bite  of 
an  asp,  284  B.C.  According  to  some,  Demetrius 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Philadelphus,  and  en- 
riched his  library  at  Alexandria  with  200,000 
volumes.  All  the  works  of  Demetrius,  on  rhetoric, 
history,  and  eloquence  are  lost ; and  the  treatise  on 
rhetoric,  falsely  attributed  to  him,  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  the  composition  of  Halicarnassus.  The 
last  edition  of  this  treatise  is  that  of  Glasgow,  8vo, 
1743.  Diog.  in  Vita. — Cic.  in  Brut  de  Offic.  1. 

— Pint,  in  Exit. A Cynic  philosopher,  disciple 

of  Apollonius  Thyaneus,  in  the  age  of  Caligula. 
The  emperor  wished  to  gain  the  philosopher  to  his 
interest  by  a large  present ; but  Demetrius  refused 
it  with  indignation,  and  said,  “ If  Caligula  wishes 
to  bribe  me,  let  him  send  me  his  crown.”  Vespasian 
was  displeased  with  his  insolence,  and  banished 
him  to  an  island.  The  Cynic  derided  the  punish- 
ment, and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  emperor. 
He  died  in  a great  old  age  ; and  Seneca  observes, 
that  nature  had  brought  him  forth,  to  show  man- 
hind  that  an  exalted  genius  can  live  securely  with- 
out being  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  surrounding 

world.  Settee. — Philostr.  in  Apoll. One  of 

Alexander’s  flatterers. A native  of  Byzantium, 

who  wrote  on  the  Greek  poets. An  Athenian 

killed  at  Mantinea,  when  fighting  against  the  The- 
bans. Polycen.  - A writer  who  published  a 

history  of  the  irruptions  of  the  Gauls  into  Asia. 

A philological  writer  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  Cic.  ad 

Attic.  8,  ep.  11. A stage  player.  Juv.  3,  v.  99. 

Syrus,  a rhetorician  at  Athens.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

c.  174. A geographer  surnamed  the  Calatian. 

Strab.  1. 

Demo,  a sibyl  of  Cumae. 

Demoanassa,  the  mother  of  ASgialeus. 

Democed.es,  a celebrated  physician  of  Crotona, 
son  of  Calliphon,  and  intimate  with  Polycrates. 
He  was  carried  as  a prisoner  from  Samos  to  Darius 
king  of  Persia,  where  he  acquired  great  riches  and 
much  reputation  by  curing  the  king’s  foot,  and  the 
breast  of  Atossn.  He  was  sent  to  Greece  as  a spy 
by  the  king,  and  fled  away  to  Crotona,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  wrestler  Milo.  rElian . 
V.  IP  8,  c.  18. — Herodot.  3,  c.  124,  & c. 

Dem5ch&res,  an  Athenian  sent  with  some  of 
his  countrymen  with  an  embassy  to  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  monarch  gave  them  audience, 
and  when  he  asked  them  what  he  could  do  to  please 
the  people  of  Athens,  Demochares  replied,  “ Hang 
yourself.”  This  imprudence  raised  the  indignation 
1 of  all  the  hearers  ; but  Philip  mildly  dismissed 
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them,  and  bade  them  ask  their  countrymen,  which 
deserved  most  the  appellation  of  wise  and  moderate 
either  they  who  gave  such  ill  language,  or  he  who 
received  it  without  any  signs  of  resentment  ? Senec. 
de  I rd,  3. — /Elian.  V.  H.  3,  7,  8,  12. — Cic.  in 
Brut.  3,  de  Orat.  2. A poet  of  Soli,  who  com- 

posed a comedy  on  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Pint. 

in  Dem. A statuary,  who  wished  to  make  a 

statue  to  mount  Athos.  Vitruv. A general  of 

Pompey  the  younger,  who  died  B.C.  36. 

Democles,  a man  accused  of  disaffection  to- 
wards Dionysius,  &c.  Poly  an.  5. A beautiful 

youth,  passionately  loved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
He  threw  himself  into  a cauldron  of  boiling  water, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  unnatural  lusts  of  the 
tyrant.  Pint,  in  Dem. 

Democoon,  a natural  son  of  Priam,  who  came 
from  his  residence  at  Abydos  to  protect  his  country 
against  the  Greeks.  He  was,  after  a glorious  de- 
fence, killed  by  Ulysses.  Homer.  II.  4. 

Democr&tes,  an  architect  of  Alexandria. 

A wrestler.  /Elian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  15. An 

Athenian,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Darius  against 
the  Macedonians.  Curt.  6,  c.  5. 

Democritus,  a celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.  He  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  and  returned  home  in  the  greatest 
poverty.  There  was  a law  at  Abdera,  which  de- 
prived of  the  honour  of  a funeral  the  man  who  had 
reduced  himself  to  indigence ; and  Democritus,  to 
avoid  ignominy,  repeated  before  his  countrymen 
one  of  his  compositions  called  Diacosmus.  It  was 
received  with  such  uncommon  applause  that  he 
was  presented  with  500  talents ; statues  were  erected 
in  his  honour  ; and  a decree  passed  that  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral  should  be  paid  from  the  public 
treasury.  He  retired  to  a garden  near  the  city, 
where  he  dedicated  his  time  to  study  and  solitude  ; 
and  according  to  some  authors  he  put  out  his  eyes, 
to  apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophical  in- 
quiries. He  was  accused  of  insanity,  and  Hippo- 
crates was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  his 
disorder.  The  physician  had  a conference  with  the 
philosopher,  and  declared  that  not  Democritus,  but 
his  enemies,  were  insane.  He  continually  laughed 
at  the  follies  and  vanity  of  mankind,  who  distract 
themselves  with  care,  and  are  at  once  a prey  to 
hope  and  anxiety.  He  told  Darius,  who  was  in- 
consolable for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  that  he  would 
raise  her  from  the  dead,  if  he  could  find  three  per- 
sons who  had  gone  through  life  without  adversity, 
whost  names  he  might  engrave  on  the  queen’s 
monument.  The  king’s  inquiries  to  find  such  per- 
'ons  proved  unavailing,  and  the  philosopher  in  some 
flanner  soothed  the  sorrow  of  his  sovereign.  He 
taught  his  disciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the 
body ; and  therefore,  as  he  gave  no  credit  to  the 
existence  of  ghosts,  some  youths,  to  try  his  forti- 
tude, dressed  themselves  in  a hideous  and  deformed 
habit,  and  approached  his  cave  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  whatever  could  create  terror  and  astonish- 
ment. The  philosopher  received  them  unmoved; 
and  without  even  looking  at  them,  he  desired  them 
to  cease  making  themselves  such  objects  of  ridicule 
and  folly.  He  died  in  the  109th  year  of  his  age, 
B.C.  361.  His  father  was  so  rich,  that  he  enter- 
tained Xerxes,  with  all  his  army,  as  he  was  march- 
ing against  Greece.  All  the  works  of  Democritus 
are  lost.  He  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  and  first  taught  that  the  milky  way  was 
occasioned  by  a confused  light  from  a multitude  of 
sjars.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  ex- 


perimental philosophy,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  showed  himself  so  ardent,  that  he  declared  he 
would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  works  of  nature  to  the  diadem  of  Persia.  He 
made  artificial  emeralds,  and  tinged  them  with 
various  colours  ; he  likewise  dissolved  stones,  and 
softened  ivory.  Euseb.  14,  c.  27 — Diog.  in  Vita. 

■ — /Elian.  V.  H . 4,  c.  20. — Cic.  de  Finib. — Val. 

Max.  8,  c.  7 .—Strab.  1 & 15. An  Ephesian,  who 

wrote  a book  on  Diana’s  temple,  &c.  Diog. A 

powerful  man  of  Naxos.  Herodot.  7,  c.  46. 

DemodlCG,  the  wife  of  Cretheus  king  of  Iol- 
chos.  Some  call  her  Biadice,  or  Tyro.  Hygin. 
P.  A.  2,  c.  20. 

DemocLSclms,  a musician  at  the  court  of  Alci- 
nous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses,  the 
secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  Hotner.  Od.  8, 

v.  44. — Pint,  de  Mus. A Trojan  chief,  who  came 

with  /Eneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed.  Virg. 
ZEn,  10,  v.  413. An  historian.  Pint,  de  Flum. 

Demoleon,  a centaur,  killed  by  Theseus  at 
the  nupitals  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  356. 

A son  of  Antenor,  killed  by  Achilles.  Homer. 

II.  20,  v.  395. 

Dernoleus,  a Greek,  killed  by  /Eneas  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Virg.  /En.  5,  v.  260. 

Demon,  an  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demosthenes. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  during  the 
absence  of  his  uncle,  and  obtained  a decree  that 
Demosthenes  should  be  recalled,  and  that  a ship 
should  be  sent  to  bring  him  back. 

Demonassa,  a daughter  of  Amphiaraus,  who 
married  Thersander.  Pans.  9,  c.  5. 

Demonax,  a celebrated  philosopher  of  Crete, 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  showed  no  concern 
about  the  necessaries  of  life  ; but  when  hungry’,  he 
entered  the  first  house  he  met,  and  there  satisfied 

his  appetite.  He  died  in  his  100th  year. A man 

of  Mantinea,  sent  to  settle  the  government  of  Gy- 
rene. Herodot.  4,  c.  161. 

Demonlca,  a woman  who  betrayed  Ephesus 
to  Brennus.  Pint,  in  Parall. 

Demophailtus,  a general  killed  by  Antigo- 
nus,  &c.  Pans.  8,  c.  49. 

DemopMle,  a name  given  to  the  sibyl  of 
Cumae,  who,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  sold  the 
sibylline  books  to  Tarquin.  Varro.  apud  Lact.  1, 
c.  6. 

Demopllllus,  an  Athenian  archon. An 

officer  of  Agathocles.  Diod.  19. 

Dem.oph.on,  an  Athenian,  who  assisted  the 
Thebans  in  recovering  Cadmea,  &c.  Diod.  15. 

Demophoon,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.C.  1182  and  reigned  33 
years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  he 
visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  received  and 
treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retired  to  Athens,  and 
forgot  the  kindness  and  love  of  Phyllis,  who  hanged 
herself  in  despair.  Ovid.  Heroid.  2. — Pates.  10, 

c.  55. A friend  of  /Eneas,  killed  by  Camilla. 

Virg.  /En.  11,  v.  675. 

DembpSlis,  a son  of  Themistocles.  Pint,  in 

Them. 

Demos,  a place  of  Ithaca.  # 

DbmosthSnes,  a celebrated  Athenian,  son  01 
a rich  blacksmith,  called  Demosthenes,  and  of  Cleo- 
bule.  He  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when  his 
father  died.  His  guardians  negligently  managed 
his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the  greatest  part  of  his 
possessions.  His  education  was  totally  neglected  < 
and  for  whatever  advances  he  made  in  learning,  ne 
was  indebted  to  his  own  industry  and  appli<  ation. 
He  became  the  pupil  of  Isseus  and  Plato,  and  ap- 
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plied  himself  to  study  the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence 
and  abilities  against  his  guardians,  from  whom  he 
obtained  the  retribution  of  'he  greatest  part  of  his 
estate.  His  rising  talents  were,  however,  impeded 
by  weak  lungs,  and  a difficulty  of  pronunciation, 
especially  of  the  letter  p,  but  these  obstacles  were 
soon  conquered  by  unwearied  application.  To 
correct  the  stammering  of  his  voice,  he  spoke  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth  ; and  removed  the  distortion 
of  his  features,  which  accompanied  his  utterance, 
by  watching  the  motions  of  his  countenance  in  a 
looking-glass.  That  his  pronunciation  might  be 
loud  and  full  of  emphasis,  he  frequently  ran  up  the 
steepest  and  most  uneven  walks,  where  his  voice 
acquired  force  and  energy  ; and  on  the  sea-shore, 
when  the  waves  were  violently  agitated,  he  de- 
claimed aloud,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise 
and  tumults  of  a public  assembly.  He  also  con- 
fined himself  in  a subterraneous  cave,  to  devote 
himself  more  closely  to  studious  pursuits ; and  to 
eradicate  all  curiosity  of  appearance  in  public,  he 
shaved  one  half  of  his  head.  In  this  solitary  re- 
tirement, by  the  help  of  a glimmering  lamp,  he 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  orations,  which 
have  ever  been  the  admiration  of  every  age,  though 
his  contemporaries  and  rivals  severely  inveighed 
against  them,  and  observed  that  they  smelt  ol  oil. 
His  abilities  as  an  orator  raised  him  to  conse- 
quence at  Athens,  and  he  was  soon  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  In  this  public  capacity 
he  roused  his  countrymen  from  their  indolence,  and 
animated  them  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia.  In  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  however, 
Demosthenes  betrayed  his  pusillanimity,  and  saved 
his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death  of  Philip,  he 
declared  himself  warmly  against  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Alexander,  whom  he  branded  with  the  appel- 
lation of  boy ; and  when  the  Macedonians  demanded 
of  the  Athenians  their  orators,  Demosthenes  re- 
minded his  countrymen  of  the  fable  of  the  sheep 
which  delivered  their  dogs  to  the  wolves.  Though 
he  had  boasted  that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could 
not  tempt  him,  yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  a small  golden  cup  from  Harpalus.  The  tumults 
which  this  occasioned  forced  him  to  retire  from 
Athens  ; and  in  his  banishment,  which  he  passed  at 
Trrezene  and  rEgina,  he  lived  with  more  effeminacy 
than  true  heroism.  When  Antipater  made  war 
against  Greece,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  De- 
mosthenes was  publicly  recalled  from  his  exile, 
and  a galley  was  sent  to  fetch  him  from  .Egina. 
His  return  was  attended  with  much  splendour,  and 
all  the  citizens  crowded  at  the  Piraius  to  see  him 
land.  His  triumph  and  popularity,  however,  were 
short.  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  near  Athens, 
and  demanded  .all  the  orators  to  be  delivered  up 
into  their  hands.  Demostnenes,  with  all  his  ad- 
herents, fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria, 
and.  when  he  saw  that  all  hopes  of  safety  were 
banished,  he  took  a dose  of  poison,  which  he  always 
earned  in  a quill,  and  expired  on  the  day  that  the 
Thesmophoria  were  celebrated,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age,  15. C.  322.  The  Athenians  raised  a brazen 
statue  to  his  honour,  with  an  inscription  translated 
into  this  distich  : 

Si  tibiparmenti  robur , Vir  magne./uisset, 
Grcrcia  non  Macedec  succubuissct  hero. 

Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the  prince 
of  orators  ; and  Cicero,  his  successful  rival  among 
the  Romans,  calls  him  a perfect  model,  and  such  as 
he  wished  to  be.  These  two  great  princes  of  elo- 


quence have  often  been  compared  together  ; but  the 
judgment  hesitates  to  which  to  give  the  preference. 
They  both  arrived  at  perfection,  but  the  measures 
by  which  they  obtained  it  were  diametrically  oppo- 
site. Demosthenes  has  been  compared,  and  with 
propriety,  by  his  rival  .Eschines,  to  a Siren,  from 
the  melody  of  his  expressions.  No  orator  can  be 
said  to  have  expressed  the  various  passions  of  hatred, 
resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more  energy  than 
he  ; and  as  a proof  of  his  uncommon  application, 
it  need  only  be  mentioned,  that  he  transcribed  eight 
or  even  ten  times  the  history  of  Thucydides,  that 
he  might  not  only  imitate,  but  possess  the  force  and 
energy  of  the  great  historian.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Wolfius,  fol.  Frankof.  1604 ; 
that  left  unfinished  by  Taylor,  Cantab.  4to,  and 
that  published  in  12  vols.  8vo,  1720,  &c.,  Lips.,  by 
Reiske  and  his  widow.  Many  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  have  been  published  separately.  Plut. 
in  Vita. — Diod.  16. — Cic.  in  Orat.,  &c. — Pans.  1, 

c.  8.  1.  2,  c.  33. An  Athenian  general,  sent  ta 

succeed  Alcibiades  in  Sicily.  He  attacked  Syra- 
cuse with  Nicias,  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual. 
After  many  calamities  he  fell  into  the  enemy’s 
hands,  and  his  army  was  confined  to  hard  labour. 
The  accounts  about  the  death  of  Demosthenes  are 
various ; some  believe  that  he  stabbed  himself, 
while  others  suppose  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Syracusans,  B.C.  413.  Plut.  in  Nic. — Thucyd. 
4,  &c. — Diod.  12. The  father  of  the  orator  De- 

mosthenes. He  was  very  rich,  and  employed  an 
immense  number  of  slaves  in  the  business  of  a 

sword-cutler.  Plut  iti  Dein. A governor  of 

Caesarea,  under  the  Roman  emperors. 

DemostrStus,  an  Athenian  orator. 

Demucbus,  a Trojan,  son  of  Philetor,  killed 
by  Achilles.  Homer.  11.  20,  v.  457. 

Demylus,  a tyrant  who  tortured  the  philo- 
sopher Zeno.  Plut.  de  Stoic.  Rep. 

Denseletse,  a people  of  Thl-ace.  Cic.  Pis.  34. 

Deobrigra,  a town  on  the  Iberus  in  Spain,  now 
Miranda  de  Ebro. 

Deod&tus,  an  Athenian  who  opposed  the  cruel 
resolutions  of  Cleon  against  the  captive  prisoners  of 
Mitylene. 

Deois,  a name  given  to  Proserpine  from  her 
mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo.  This  name 
Ceres  received,  because  when  she  sought  her 
daughter  all  over  the  world,  all  wished  her  success 
in  her  pursuits,  with  the  word  bqeis,  invenies ; a 
<5 not,  invenio.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  114. 

Derse,  a place  of  Messenia. 

Derbe,  a town  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  north  of 
mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  now  Alah-Dag . — 
Cic.  Pant.  13,  ep.  73. 

Derblces,  a people  near  Caucasus,  who  killed 
all  those  that  had  eached  their  70th  year.  They 
buried  such  as  died  a natural  death.  Strab. 

Derce,  a fountain  in  Spain,  whose  waters  were 
said  to  be  uncommonly  cold. 

Dercennus,  an  ancient  king  in  Latium.  Virg. 
VEn.  11,  v.  850. 

Derc8to  and  DercStis,  a goddess  of  Syria, 
called  also  Atergatis,  whom  some  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Astarte.  She  was  represented  as  a 
beautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the  lower 
part  terminated  in  a fish's  tail.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus, Venus,  whom  she  had  offended,  made  her 
passionately  fond  of  a young  priest,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  features.  She  had  a daughter  by 
him,  and  became  so  ashamed  of  her  incontinence, 
that  she  removed  her  lover,  exposed  the  fruit  of  her 
amour,  and  threw  herself  into  a lake.  Her  body 
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was  transformed  into  a fish,  and  her  child  was  pre- 
served, and  called  Semiramis.  As  she  was  chiefly 
worshipped  in  Syria,  and  represented  like  a fish, 
the  Syrians  anciently  abstained  from  fishes.  Lu- 
cian. de  Ded  Syr. — Plin.  5,  c.  13. — Ovid.  Met.  4, 
v.  44. — Diod.  2. 

Dercyllldas,  a general  of  Sparta,  celebrated 
for  his  military  exploits.  He  took  nine  different 
cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed  Chersonesus  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Thracians  by  building  a wall  across 
the  country.  He  lived  B.C.  399.  Diod.  14. — 
Xenoph.  Hist.  Grcec.  1,  &c. 

Dercyllus,  a man  appointed  over  Attica  by 
Antipater.  C.  Nep.  in  Phoc.  2. 

Dercynus,  a son  of  Neptune,  killed  by  Her- 
cules. Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Derssei,  a people  of  Thrace. 

Derthona,  now  Tortona,  a town  of  Liguria, 
between  Genoa  and  Placentia,  where  a Roman 
colony  was  settled.  Cic.  Div.  11. 

Dertose,  now  Tortosa,  a town  of  Spain  near 
the  Iberus. 

Derusieei,  a people  of  Persia. 

Desudaba,  a town  of  Media.  Liv.  44,  c.  26. 

Deva.  a town  of  Britain,  now  Chester  on  the 
Dee. 

DeuCcllion,  a son  of  Prometheus,  who  married 
Pyrrha  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus.  He  reigned 
over  part  of  Thessaly,  and  in  his  age  the  whole 
earth  was  overwhelmed  with  a deluge.  The  im- 
piety of  mankind  had  irritated  Jupiter,  who  resolved 
to  destroy  the  world,  and  immediately  the  earth 
exhibited  a boundless  scene  of  waters.  The  highest 
mountains  were  climbed  up  by  the  frightened  in- 
habitants of  the  country ; but  this  seeming  place  of 
security  was  soon  overtopped  by  the  rising  waters, 
and  no  hope  was  left  of  escaping  the  universal 
calamity.  Prometheus  advised  his  son  to  make 
himself  a ship,  and  by  this  means  he  saved  himself 
and  his  wife  Pyrrha.  The  vessel  was  tossed  about 
during  nine  successive  days,  and  at  last  stopped  on 
the  top  of  mount  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  re- 
mained till  the  waters  had  subsided.  Pindar  and 
Ovid  make  no  mention  of  a vessel  built  by  the 
advice  of  Prometheus ; but,  according  to  their 
relation,  Deucalion  saved  his  life  by  taking  refuge 
on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  or,  according  to  Hyginus, 
of  IE tna  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  the  waters  had  re- 
tired from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Deucalion  and 
his  wife  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Themis,  and 
were  directed  to  repair  the  loss  of  mankind,  by 
throwing  behind  them  the  bones  of  their  grand- 
mother. This  was  nothing  but  the  stones  of  the 
earth  ; and  after  some  hesitation  about  the  meaning 
of  the  oracle,  they  obeyed.  The  stones  thrown  by 
Deucalion  became  men,  and  those  of  Pyrrha  women. 
According  to  Justin,  Deucalion  was  not  the  only 
one  who  escaped  from  the  universal  calamity. 
Many  saved  their  lives  by  ascending  the  highest 
mountains,  or  trusting  themselves  in  small  vessels  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waters.  This  deluge,  which  chiefly 
happened  in  Thessaly,  according  to  the  relation  of 
some  writers,  was  produced  by  the  inundation  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  Peneus,  whose  regular  course 
was  stopped  by  an  earthquake  near  mount  Ossa  and 
Olympus.  According  to  Xenophon,  there  were  no 
less  than  five  deluges.  The  first  happened  under 
Ogyges,  and  lasted  three  months.  The  second, 
which  was  in  the  age  of  Hercules  and  Prometheus, 
continued  but  one  month.  During  the  third,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  another  Ogyges,  all  Attica 
was  laid  waste  by  the  waters.  Thessaly  was  totally 
covered  by  the  waters  during  the  fourth,  which  hap- 


pened in  the  age  of  Deucalion.  The  last  was  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  its  effects  were  severely  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  There  prevailed  a report 
in  Attica,  that  the  waters  of  Deucalion’s  deluge  had 
disappeared  through  a small  aperture  about  a cubit 
wide,  near  Jupiter  Olympius's  temple;  and  Pausa- 
nias,  who  saw  it,  further  adds,  that  a yearly  offer- 
ing  of  flour  and  honey  was  thrown  into  it  with 
religious  ceremony.  The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so 
much  celebrated  in  ancient  history,  is  supposed  to 
have  happened  1503  years  B.C.  Deucalion  had 
two  sons  by  Pyrrha,  Hellen,  called  by  some  son  of 
Jupiter,  and  Amphictyon  king  of  Attica,  and  also 
a daughter,  Protogenia,  who  became  mother  of 
riLthlius  by  Jupiter.  Pind.  9 Olymp. — Ovid.  Met. 

I,  fab.  8.  Heroid.  45,  v.  167. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — 

Pans.  1.  c.  10.I.,  5,  c.  8. — Juv.  1,  v 81. — Hygin. 
fab  153. — Justin.  2,  c.  6. — Diod.  5* — Lucian,  de 
Ded  Syria. — Virg.  G.  i,v.  62. One  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.  A son  of  Minos.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. A 

son  of  Abas. 

Deucetius,  a Sicilian  general.  Diod.  n. 

Detldorix,  one  of  the  Cherusci,  led  in  triumph 
by  Germanicus. 

Dexamgne,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Homer. 

II.  18. 

DexamSEUS,  a man  delivered  by  Hercules 
from  the  hands  of  his  daughter's  suitors.  Apollod.  2, 

c.  5- A king  of  Olenus  in  Achaia,  whose  two 

daughters  married  the  sons  of  Actor.  Pans.  5, 
c.  3.  . 

Dexippus  a Spartan  who  assisted  the  people 
of  Agrigentum,  &c.  Diod.  13. 

Dexi.th.ea,  the  wife  of  Minos.  Apollod.  3, 
c.  1. 

Dexius,  a Greek,  father  of  Iphinous,  killed  by 
Glaucus  in  the  Trojan  war,  &c.  Homer.  II.  7. 

DIa,  a daughter  of  Deion,  mother  of  Pinthous 

by  Ixion. An  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  17  miles 

from  Delos.  It  is  the  same  as  Naxos.  Vid.  Naxos. 

Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  157. Another  on  the  coast  of 

Crete,  now  Standia. A city  of  Thrace, of 

Eubcea, Peloponnesus, Lusitania, -Italy, 

near  the  Alps, Scythia,  near  the  Phasis, 

Caria, Bithynia, and  Thessaly. 

Diactorldes,  one  of  Agarista’s  suitors.  Hero- 

dot.  6,  c.  127. The  father  of  Eurydame  the  wife 

of  Leuty chides.  Id.  6,  c.  71. 

Dieeus,  of  Megalopolis,  a genera!  of  the 
Achaeans,  who  killed  himself  when  his  affairs  tie  came 
desperate.  Pans.  7,  c.  16. 

Diadumenianus,  a son  of  Macrinus,  who 
enjoyed  the  title  of  Caesar  during  his  father's  life- 
time, &c. 

Di&g'On  and  DiS-grum,  a river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, flowing  into  the  Alpheus,  and  separating 
Pisa  from  Arcadia.  Pans.  6 c.  21. 

Diagondas,  a Theban  who  abolished  all  noc- 
turnal sacrifices.  Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  15. 

DiSgoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher.  His 
father's  name  was  Teleclytus.  From  the  greatest 
superstition,  he  became  a most  unconquerable 
atheist,  because  he  saw  a man  who  laid  a false 
claim  to  one  of  his  poems,  and  who  perjured  himself, 
go  unpunished.  His  great  impiety  and  blasphemies 
provoked  his  countrymen,  and  the  Areopagites  pro- 
mised one  talent  to  him  who  brought  his  head  before 
their  tribunal,  and  two  if  he  were  produced  alive. 
He  lived  about  416  years  before  Christ  Cic.  de  Sat. 
D.  1,  c.  23.  1.  3,  c.  37,  Sic. — Pal.  Max.  1,  c.  i;  . “ 
An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  460  years  before  the  c!’,n.stl‘5” 
era.  Pindar  celebrated  his  merit  in  a beautiful  ou 
still  extant,  which  was  written  in  golden  letters  w a 


l ,r  Minerva  He  saw  his  three  sons  crowned 

Ven  upon  public  trials.  Varro , L.  L.  4,  c.  ss- 

! Dffilu^' Aib«nS.  Who  wrote  a history  of 
» ihememorable  occurrences  of  his  age. 
^iamastSsis,  a festival  of  Sparta  in  honour 
f D^  OrtK  which  received  that  name,  utto 
LDP%olV,/ra,n  whipping,  became  boys  were 
vhinped  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  T ese 
„,ys ^called  Bomonicre,  were  originally  free-born 
..rtone  • hut  in  the  more  delicate  ages,  they 
were  of  mean’ birth,  and  generally  of 
origin  This  operation  was  performed  by  an  officer 
in  a severe  and  unfeeling  manner;  and  that  no 
compassion  should  be  raised,  the  priest  stood  near 
the  ahtr  with  a small  light  statue  of  .the  goddess 
whi  h suddenly  became  heavy  and  insupportable 
if  the  lash  of  the  whip  was  more  lenient  or  less 
rigorous.  The  parents  of  the  children  attended  the 
solemnity,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  commit  any- 
thimr  either  by  fear  or  groans,  that  might  be  un- 
worthy of  Laconian  education.  These  flagellations 
were  L severe,  that  the  blood  gushed  in  profuse 
torrents,  and  many  expired  under  the  lash  of  the 
whip  without  uttering  a groan,  or  betraying  any 
marks  of  fear.  Such  a death  was  reckoned  very 
honourable,  and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  much 
solemnity,  with  a garland  of  flowers  on  its  head. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  unknown.  Some  sup- 
pose that  Lycurgus  first  instituted  it  to  inure  the 
youths  of  Lacedaemon  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  render  them  insensible  to  pain  and  wounds. 
Others  maintain  that  ii  was  a mitigation  of  an 
oracle,  which  ordered  that  human  blood  should  be 
shed  on  Diana’s  altar;  and  according  to  their 
opinion,  Orestes  first  introduced  that  barbarous 
custom,  after  he  had  brought  the  statue  of  Diana 
Taurica  into  Greece.  There  is  another  tradition, 
which  mentions  that  Pausanias,  as  he  was  offering 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  before  he  engaged 
with  Mardonius,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a num- 
ber of  Lydians  who  disturbed  the  sacrifice,  and  were 
at  last  repelled  with  staves  and  stones,  the  only 
weapons  with  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  pro- 
vided at  that  moment.  In  commemoration  of  this, 
therefore,  the  whipping  of  boys  was  instituted  at 
Sparta,  and  after  that  the  Lydian  procession. 

Diana,  was  the  goddess  of  hunting.  According 
to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name ; a daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  became  mother  of 
Cupid;  a daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona ; and  a 
daughter  of  Upis  and  Glauce.  The  second  is  the 
most  celebrated,  and  to  her  all  the  ancients  allude. 
She  was  born  at  the  same  birth  as  Apollo  ; and  the 
pains  which  she  saw  her  mother  suffer  during  her 
labour,  gave  her  such  an  aversion  to  marriage,  that 
she  obtained  from  her  father  the  permission  to  live 
in  perpetual  celibacy,  and  to  preside  over  the  tra- 
vails of  women.  To  shim  the  society  of  men,  she 
devoted  herself  to  hunting,  and  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attendants  60  of 
the  Occanides,  and  20  other  nyrnphs,  all  of  whom, 
like  herself,  abjured  the  use  of  marriage.  She  is 
represented  with  a bent  bow  and  quiver,  and  at- 
tended with  dogs,  and  sometimes  drawn  in  a chariot 
by  two  white  stags.  Sometimes  she  appears  with 
wings,  holding  a lion  in  one  hand  and  a panther  in 
the  other,  with  a chariot  drawn  by  two  heifers,  or 
two  horses  of  different  colours.  She  is  represented 


taller  by  the  head  than  her  attendant  nymphs,  her 
face  has  something  manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well- 
shaped, and  strong,  and  her  feet  are  covered  with  a 
buskin  worn  by  huntresses  among  the  ancients. 
Diana ’received  many  surnames,  particularly  from 
the  places  where  her  worship  was  established,  and 
froni  the  functions  over  which  she  presided.  She 
was  called  Lucina,  Ilythia.  or  Juno  Pronuba,  when 
invoked  by  women  in  childbed,  and  Trivia  when 
worshipped  in  the  cross-ways,  where  her  statues 
were  generally  erected.  She  was  supposed  to  be 
The  same  as  the  moon,  and  Proserpine  or  Hecate, 
and  from  that  circumstance  she  was  called  In 
formis;  and  some  of  her  statues  represented  her 
with  three  heads,  that  of  a horse,  a dog,  and  a 
boar  Her  power  and  functions  under  these  three 
characters  have  been  beautifully  expressed  in  these 
two  verses  : 


Terret,  lustrat,  agit,  Proserpina  Luna , Dtaiut, 
Ima,  supretna,  /eras , sceptro,  fulgore,  sagitta. 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Taurica, 
Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  &c.  She  was  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  whose 
worship  was  introduced  into  Greece  with  that  of 
Osiris  under  the  name  of  Apollo.  When  lyphon 
waged  war  against  the  gods,  Diana  is  sa  d to  have 
metamorphosed  herself  into  a cat,  to  avoid  his  fury. 
The  goddess  is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that 
represent  her,  by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by  the 
dogs  which  attend  her,  and  by  her  hunting  habit. 
The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was  that  ot  Lp  e- 
sus,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 

world.  Vid.  Ephesus.  She  was  there  represented 

with  a great  number  of  breasts,  and  other  symbo  s 
which  signified  the  earth,  or  Cybele.  Though  she 
was  the  patroness  of  chastity,  yet  she  forgot  her 
dignity  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Endymion,  ana 
the  very  familiar  favours  which,  .according  to  mytho- 
logy, she  granted  to  Pan  and  Orion  are  well  known. 
Vid.  Endymion,  Pan,  Orion.  The  inhabitants  of 
Taurica  were  particularly  attached  to  the  worship 
of  this  goddess,  and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar 
all  the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on  then 
coasts.  Her  temple  in  Aricia  was  served  by  a 
priest  who  had  always  murdered  his  predecessor, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  yearly  offered  her  human 
victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus  who  changed  this 
barbarous  custom  lor  the  sacrifice  of  flagellation. 
The  Athenians  generally  offered  her  goats,  and 
others  a white  kid,  and  sometimes  a boar  pig,  or  an 
ox.  Among  plants  the  poppy  and  the  ditamy  weie 
sacred  to  her.  She,  as  well  as  her  brother  Apollo, 
had  some  oracles,  among  which  those  of  Lgypt, 
Cilicia,  and  Ephesus  are  the  most  known.  Uvui. 
Fast.  2,  v.  155.  Met.  3,  v.  156.  1.  7.  v.  94  & »94, 
&c .—Cic.  dc  Nat.  D.  3.-Xorat.  3,  od.  ii.—Virg. 
G.  3,  v.  302.  /lin.  1,  v.  505 .—Homer.  Od.  5 — 
Pans.  8,  c.  31  & 37. — Catutt. — St  at.  3,  Silv.  1, 
v.  57. — A polled,  1,  c.  4,  Sc  c.  1.  3»  c*  5>  &c*  . 

Dianasa,  the  mother  of  Lycurgus.  Pint,  tn 

/'Dianium,  a town  and  promontory  of  Spain, 
now  cape  Martin,  where  Diana  was  worshipped. 

Diasia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at  Athens. 
They  received  their  name  uiro  tow  bios  k<ii  mt 
irnr,  from  Jupiter  and  misfortune,  because,  by 
making  application  to  Jupiter,  men  obtained  relief 
from  tlicir  misfortunes,  and  were  delivered  from 
dangers.  During  this  festival  things  of  all  kinds 
were  exposed  for  sale.  . 

Dibio,  a town  of  France,  now  Dijon  in  Bur- 
gundy. 
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Dicsea  and  Dicsearchea,  a town  of  Italy. 
Ital.  13,  v.  385. 

Dicseus,  an  Athenian  who  was  supematurally 
apprised  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  in  Greece. 
Herodot.  8,  c.  65. 

Dice,  one  of  the  Horae,  daughters  of  Jupiter. 
Apollon.  1,  c.  3. 

Dicearchus,  a Messenian  famous  for  his  know- 
ledge of  philosophy,  history,  and  mathematics.  He 
was  one  of  Aristotle’s  disciples.  N othing  remains 
of  his  numerous  compositions.  He  had  composed  a 
history  of  the  Spartan  republic,  which  was  publicly 
read  over  every  year  by  order  of  the  magistrates, 
for  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  youth. 

Diceneus,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia,  where  he 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  king  of  the  country, 
and  by  his  instruction  softened  the  wildness  and 
rusticity  of  his  manners.  He  also  gained  such  an 
influence  over  the  multitude,  that  they  destroyed  all 
the  vines  which  grew  in  their  country,  to  prevent 
the  riot  and  dissipation  which  the  wine  occasioned 
among  them.  He  wrote  all  his  maxims  and  his 
laws  in  a book,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  them  after  his  death. 

Dicomas,  a king  of  the  Get®.  Pint,  in  Anton. 

Dictse  and  Dictacus  mons,  a mountain  of 
Crete.  The  island  is  often  known  by  the  name  of 
Dictcea  arva.  Virg.  Eel.  6.  Ain.  3,  v.  171.— — 
Jupiter  was  called  Die  tans,  because  worshipped 
there,  and  the  same  epithet  was  applied  to  Minos. 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  536. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  43. — Ptol.  3, 
c.  17. — Strab.  10. 

Dictamnum  and  Dictynna,  a town  of 
Crete,  where  the  herb  called  dictamnus  chiefly 
grows.  Virg.  Ain.  12,  v.  412. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2, 
c.  50.  _ 

Dictator,  a magistrate  at  Rome,  invested  with 
regal  authority.  This  officer,  whose  magistracy 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  customs  of 
the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first  chosen  during  the 
Roman  wars  against  the  Latins.  The  consuls 
being  unable  to  raise  forces  for  the  defence  of  the 
state,  because  the  plebeians  refused  to  enlist,  if 
they  were  not  discharged  from  all  the  debts  they 
had  contracted  with  the  patricians,  the  senate  found 
it  necessary  to  elect  a new  magistrate,  with  absolute 
and  incontrollable  power  to  take  care  of  the  state. 
The  dictator  remained  in  office  for  six  months,  after 
which  he  was  again  elected,  if  the  affairs  of  the 
state  seemed  to  be  desperate  ; but  if  tranquillity  was 
re-established,  he  generally  laid  down  his  power 
before  the  time  was  expired.  He  knew  no  superior 
in  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws  were  subjected  to 
him.  He  was  called  dictator,  because  dictns,  named 
by  the  consul,  or  quoniant  dictis  ejus parebat  popu- 
lus,  because  the  people  implicitly  obeyed  his  com- 
mand. He  was  named  by  the  consul  in  the  night, 
viva  voce,  and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  the 
auguries,  though  sometimes  he  was  nominated  or 
recommended  by  the  people.  As  his  power  was 
absolute,  he  could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  con- 
duct them  against  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at 
leasure.  He  punished  as  he  pleased  ; and  from 
is  decision  there  was  no  appeal,  at  least  till  later 
times.  He  was  preceded  by  24  lictors,  with  the 
fasces',  during  his  administration,  all  other  offices, 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  suspended, 
and  he  was  the  master  of  the  republic.  But  amidst 
all  his  independence  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Italy,  and  lie  was  always  obliged 
to  march  on  foot  in  his  expeditions ; and  he  never 
could  ride  in  difficult  and  laborious  marches,  with- 


out previously  obtaining  a formal  leave  from  the 
people.  He  was  chosen  only  when  the  state  was  in 
imminent  dangers  from  foreign  enemies  or  inward 
seditions.  In  the  time  of  a pestilence,  a dictator 
was  sometimes  elected,  as  also  to  hold  the  comitia, 
or  to  celebrate  the  public  festivals,  to  hold  trials,  to 
choose  senators,  or  drive  a nail  in  the  Capitol,  by 
which  superstitious  ceremonies  the  Romans  believed 
that  a plague  could  be  averted,  or  the  progress  of 
an  enemy  stopped.  This  office,  so  respectable  and 
illustrious  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  became 
odious  by  the  perpetual  usurpations  of  Sylla  and 
J.  Ctesar;  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  the 
Roman  senate,  on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony, 
passed  a decree,  which  for  ever  after  forbade  a dic- 
tator to  exist  in  Rome.  The  dictator,  as  soon  as 
elected,  chose  a subordinate  officer,  called  his  master 
of  horse,  magistcr  equitum.  This  officer  was  re- 
spectable, but  he  was  totally  subservient  to  the  will 
of  the  dictator,  and  could  do  nothing  without  his 
express  order,  though  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
using  a horse,  and  had  the  same  insignia  as  the 
pretors.  This  subordination,  however,  was  some 
time  after  removed  ; and  during  the  second  Punic 
war  the  master  of  the  horse  was  invested  with  a 
power  equal  to  that  of  the  dictator.  A second  dic- 
tator was  also  chosen  for  the  election  of  magistrates 
at  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  dictator- 
ship was  originally  confined  to  the  patricians,  but 
the  plebeians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  share  it. 
Titus  Lartius  Flavus  was  the  first  dictator,  A.U.C. 
253.  Dionys.  Hal. — Cic.  de  Leg.  3. — Dio. — Pint, 
hi  Fab. — Appian.  3. — Polyb.  3. — Paterc.  2,  c.  28. 
— Liv.  1,  c.  23.  1.  2,  c.  18.  1.  4,  c.  57.  1.  9,  c.  38. 

Dictidienses,  certain  inhabitants  of  mount 
Athos.  Thucyd.  5,  c.  82. 

Dictynna,  a nymph  of  Crete,  who  first  in- 
vented hunting  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana’s 
attendants,  and  for  that  reason  the  goddess  is  often 
called  Dictynnia.  Some  have  supposed  that  Minos 
pursued  her,  and  that,  to  avoid  his  importunities, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  caught  in 
fishermen’s  nets,  6iK-va,  whence  her  name.  There 
was  a festival  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Diana,  called 

Dictynnia.  Pans.  2,  c.  30.  1.  3,  c.  12. A city 

of  Crete. 

Dictys,  a Cretan,  who  went  with  Idomeneus 
to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote 
a history  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  that  at  his 
death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  his  tomb,  where 
it  remained  till  a violent  earthquake,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  opened  the  monument  where  he  had  been 
buried,  liiis  convulsion  of  the  earth  threw  out  his 
history  of  the  Trojon  war,  which  was  found  by  some 
shepherds,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Rome.  This 
mysterious  tradition  is  deservedly  deemed  fabulous  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  is  now 
extant  as  the  composition  of  Dictys  of  Crete,  was 
composed  in  the  15th  century,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  falsely  attri- 
buted to  one  of  the  followers  of  Idomeneus.  The 
edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Mascellus  Venia,  4to, 

Mediol.  1477. A king  of  the  island  of  Seriphus, 

son  of  Magnes  and  Nais.  He  married  the  nymph 
Clyinene,  and  was  made  king  of  Seriphus  by 
Perseus,  who  deposed  Polydectes,  because  he 
behaved  with  wantonness  to  Danae.  Vid.  Poly- 
dectes. Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  2,  c.  4. A centaur, 

killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met. 
12,  v.  334. 

Didas,  a Macedonian  who  was  employed  by 
Perseus  to  render  Demetrius  suspected  to  his  father 
Philip.  Liv.  40. 
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Didia  lex,  de  Sumptibus,  by  Didius,  A.U.C. 

6,  to  restrain  the  expenses  that  attended  public 
itivals  and  entertainments,  and  limit  the  number 
guests  which  generally  attended  them,  not  only 
Rome,  but  in  all  the  provinces  of  Italy.  By  it, 

■t  only  those  who  received  guests  in  these  festive 
ee tings,  but  the  guests  themselves,  were  liable  to 
: fined.  It  was  an  extension  of  the  Oppian  and 
annian  laws. 

Didius,  a governor  of  Spain,  conquered  by 

.■rtorius.  Pint,  in  Seri. A man  who  brought 

.-tesar  the  head  of  Pompey’s  eldest  son.  Pint. 

. governor  of  Britain  under  Claudius. Tulianus, 

rich  Roman,  who,  after  the  murder  of  Pertinax, 
rnght  the  empire  which  the  pretorians  had  ex- 
,sed  to  sale,  A.D.  192.  His  great  luxury  and 
itravagance  rendered  him  odious;  and  when  he 
: fused  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  promised 
>r  the  imperial  purple,  the  soldiers  revolted  against 
im,  and  put  him  to  death,  after  a short  reign, 
everus  was  made  emperor  after  him. 

Dido,  called  also  Elissa,  a daughter  of  Belus 
ing  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichasus,  or  Sicharbas, 
er  uncle,  who  was  priest  of  Hercules.  Pygmalion, 
•ho  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tyre  after  Belus, 
lurdered  Sichteus,  to  get  possession  of  the  immense 
iches  which  he  possessed  ; and  Dido,  disconsolate 
>r  the  loss  of  a husband  whom  she  tenderly  loved, 
nd  by  whom  she  was  equally  esteemed,  set  sail 
1 quest  of  a settlement,  with  a number  of  Tyrians, 
o whom  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  became  odious, 
according  to  some  accounts,  she  threw  into  the 
ea  the  riches  of  her  husband,  which  Pygmalion 
' greatly  desired  ; and  by  that  artifice  compelled 
tie  ships  to  fly  with  her,  that  had  come  by  order 
f the  tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichaeus. 
During  her  voyage,  Dido  visited  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  she  carried  away  50  women,  who 
irostituted  themselves  on  the  sea-shore,  and  gave 
hem  as  wives  to  her  Tyrian  followers.  A storm 
lrove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and  she  bought 
if  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as  could  be  covered 
jy  a bull’s  hide,  cut  into  thongs.  Upon  this  piece 
if  land  she  built  a citadel,  called  Byrsa  [ Vid . 
Byrsa],  and  in  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
ising  commerce  among  her  subjects,  soon  obliged 
ler  to_  enlarge  her  city  and  the  boundaries  of  her 
lominions.  Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of 
ler  enterprise,  gained  her  many  admirers ; and 
ler  subjects  wished  to  compel  her  to  marry  Iarbas 
ring  of  Mauritania,  who  threatened  them  with  a 
ireadful  war.  Dido  begged  three  months  to  give 
ler  decisive  answer ; and  during  that  time,  she 
irected  a funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a solemn 
sacrifice,  to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichmus,  to  whom 
she  had  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When  all  was 
prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile  in  presence 
of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncommon  action  ob- 
tained the  name  ol  Dido,  valiant  woman,  instead 
of  Elissa.  According  to  Virgil  and  Ovid,  the  death 
of  Dido  was  caused  by  the  sudden  departure  of 
/Eneas,  of  whom  she  was  deeply  enamoured,  and 
whom  she  could  not  obtain  as  a husband.  This 
poetical  fiction  represents  /Eneas  as  living  in  the 
age  of  Dido,  and  introduces  an  anachronism  of 
near  300  ye ars.  Dido  left  Phoenicia,  247  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  the  age  of  ASncas ; that 
is,  about  953  years  B.C.  This  chronological  error 
proceeds  not  from  the  ignorance  of  the  poets,  but 
it  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Horace, 

Autf amain  sequent,  aut  si/d  convenicntia  Jinge. 
While  V ixgil  describes,  in  a beautiful  episode,  the 


desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission  of 
/Eneas  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  he  at  the  same  time 
gives  an  explanation  of  the  hatred  which  existed 
between  the  republics  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
informs  his  readers  that  their  mutual  enmity  origin- 
ated in  their  very  first  foundation,  and  was  ap- 
parently kindled  by  a more  remote  cause  than  the 
jealousy  and  rivalship  of  two  flourishing  empires. 
Dido,  after  her  death,  was  honoured  as  a deity  by 
her  subjects.  Justin.  18,  c.  4,  &c. — Paterc.  1, 
c.  6. — Virg.  sEn. — Ovid.  Met.  14, fab.  2.  Heroid. 
6.  — A ppialn.  A lex.  — Oros.  4.  — H erodian.  - 
Dionys.  Hal. 

Didyma,  a place  of  Miletus.  Pans.  2,  c.  9. 
An  island  in  the  Sicilian  sea.  Pans.  10,  c.  xx. 

Didymseus,  a surname  of  Apollo. 

Dldymaon,  an  excellent  artist,  famous  for 
making  suits  of  armour.  Virg.  PEn.  5,  v.  359. 

Dldyrne,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Ovid.  Met.  7, 

v.  469. A city  of  Sicily.  Id.  Fast.  4,  v.  476. 

One  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  Saline. A place 

near  Miletus,  where  the  Branchidae  had  their 
famous  oracle. 

Dxdymum,  a mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

DIdymus,  a freedman  of  Tiberius,  &c.  Tac. 

Ann.  6,  c.  24. A scholiast  on  Homer,  surnamed 

XaXKevTepor,  flourished  B.C.  40.  He  wrote  a number 
of  books,  which  are  now  lost.  The  editions  of  his 
commentaries  are,  that  in  2 vols.  Venet.  apud.  Aid. 
1528,  and  that  of  Paris,  8vo,  1530. 

Diengces,  a Spartan,  who,  upon  hearing,  be- 
fore the  bat  lie  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  Persians 
were  so  numerous  that  their  arrows  would  darken 
the  light  of  the  sun,  observed  that  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience,  for  they  then  should  fight  in  the 
shade.  Herodot.  7,  c.  226. 

Diesplter,  a surname  of  Jupiter,  as  being  the 
father  of  light. 

Dig-entia,  a small  river  which  watered  Horace’s 
farm,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Horat.  1,  ep. 
18,  v.  104. 

Digma,  a part  of  the  Piraeus  at  Athens. 

Dii,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  were  very  numerous.  Every  object  which 
causes  terror,  inspires  gratitude,  or  bestows  af- 
fluence, received  the  tribute  of  veneration.  Man 
saw  a superior  agent  in  the  stars,  the  elements,  or 
the  trees,  and  supposed  that  the  waters  which  com- 
municated fertility  to  his  fields  and  possessions, 
were  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  some 
invisible  power,  inclined  to  favour  and  to  benefit 
mankind.  Thus  arose  a train  of  divinities,  which 
imagination  arrayed  in  different  forms,  and  armed 
with  different  powers.  They  were  endowed  with 
understanding,  and  were  actuated  by  the  same 
passions  which  daily  afflict  the  human  race  ; and 
those  children  of  superstition  were  appeased  or 

Erovoked  as  the  imperfect  being  which  gave  them 
irth.  Their  wrath  was  mitigated  by  sacrifice  and 
incense,  and  sometimes  human  victims  bled  to 
expiate  a crime  which  superstition  alone  supposed 
to  exist.  The  sun,  from  its  powerful  influence  and 
animating  nature,  first  attracted  the  notice,  and 
claimed  the  adoration,  of  the  uncivilized  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  The  moon  also  was  honoured  with 
sacrifices,  and  addressed  in  prayers ; and  after 
immortality  had  been  liberally  bestowed  011  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  mankind  classed  among  their 
deities  the  brute  creation,  and  the  cat  and  the  sow 
shared  equally  with  Jupiter  himself,  the  father 
of  gods  and  men,  the  devout  veneration  of  their 
votaries.  This  immense  number  of  deities  have 
been  divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  will 
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afnl  pleasure  of  the  mythologists.  The  Romans, 
generally  speaking,  reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods, 
the  du  majorum  gentium,  or  dii  consuleutes,  and 
the  dii  minonnn  gentium.  The  former  were  12  in 
■ number,  six  males  and  six  females.  Vid.  Consentes. 
In  the  class  of  the  latter,  were  ranked  all  the  gods 
who  were  worshipped  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth.  Besides  these,  there  were  some  called  dii 
sciecti,  sometimes  classed  with  the  12  greater  gods  ; 
these  were  Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius,  the  Moon, 
Pluto,  and  Bacchus.  There  were  also  some  called 
demi-gods,  that  is,  who  deserved  immortality  by  the 
greatness  of  their  exploits,  and  for  their  uncommon 
services  to  mankind.  Among  these  were  Priapus, 
Vertumnus,  Hercules,  and  those  whose  parents  were 
some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Besides  these,  there 
were  some  called  topici , whose  worship  was  es- 
tablished at  particular  places,  such  as  Isis  in  Egypt, 
Astarte  in  Syria,  Uranus  at  Carthage,  &c.  In 
process  of  time  also,  all  the  passions  and  the  moral 
virtues  were  reckoned  as  powerful  deities,  and 
temples  were  raised  to  a goddess  of  concord,  peace, 
&c.  According  to  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  there 
were  no  less  than  30,000  gods  that  inhabited  the 
earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men,  all  subservientto 
the  power  of  Jupiter.  To  these  succeeding  ages 
have  added  an  almost  equal  number ; and  indeed  they 
were  so  numerous,  and  their  functions  so  various, 
that  we  find  temples  erected,  and  sacrifices  offered, 
to  unknown  gods.  It  is  observable,  that  all  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived  upon  earth  as 
mere  mortals ; and  even  Jupiter,  who  was  the  ruler 
of  heaven,  is  represented  by  the  mythologists  as  a 
helpless  child  ; and  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the 
particulars  that  attended  the  birth  and  education  of 
Juno.  In  process  of  time,  not  only  good  and 
virtuous  men  who  had  been  the  patrons  of  learning 
and  the  supporters  of  liberty,  but  also  thieves  and 
pirates,  were  admitted  among  the  gods ; and  the 
Roman  senate  courteously  granted  immortality 
to  the  most  cruel  and  abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

Dii,  a people  of  Thrace,  on  mount  Rhodope. 

Dimassus,  an  island  near  Rhodes.  Pi  in.  5, 
c.  31. 

Dinarchus,  a Greek  orator,  son  of  Sostratus, 
and  disciple  to  Theophrastus  at  Athens.  He  ac- 
quired much  money  by  his  compositions,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Athenians,  307  B-C.  Of  64  of  his  orations,  only 
three  remain.  Cic.  de  Orat.  2,  c.  53. A Corin- 

thian ambassador,  put  to  death  by  Polyperchon. 
Pint,  in  Phoc.- — —A  native  of  Delos,  who  collected 
some  fables  in  Crete,  &c.  Dionys.  Hal. 

Dindymus  (ora,  orum),  a mountain  of  Phrygia, 
near  a town  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cyzicus.  It  was  from  this  place  that  Cybele 
was  called  Dindymcne,  as  her  worship  was  estab- 
lished there  by  Jason.  Strab.  12. — Slat.  1,  Sylv.  1, 
v.  9. — Horat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  5. — Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  617. 

Dinia,  a town  of  Phrygia.  Liv.  38,  c.  5. A 

town  of  Gaul,  now  Digne  in  Provence. 

Dinias,  a general  of  Cassander.  Diod.  19. 

A man  of  Pherae,  who  seized  the  supreme  power  at 

Cranon.  Polycen.  2. A man  who  wrote  a history 

of  Argos.  Pint,  in  A rat. 

Diniche,  the  wife  of  Archidamus.  Pans.  3, 
c.  10. 

Di.n5cll3.res,  an  architect  who  finished  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  after  it  had  been  burnt 
by  Erostratus. 

Din5cr&tes,  an  architect  of  Macedonia,  who 
proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut  mount  Athos  in  the 
form  of  a statue,  holding  a city  in  one  hand,  and  in 


the  other  a basin,  into  which  all  the  waters  of  the 
mountain  should  empty  themselves.  This  project 
Alexander  rejected  as  too  chimerical,  but  he  em- 
ployed the  talents  of  the  artist  in  building  and 
beautifying  Alexandria.  He  began  to  build  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Arsinoe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  in  which  he  intended  to  suspend  a 
statue  of  the  queen,  by  means  of  loadstones.  His 
death,  and  that  of  his  royal  patron,  prevented  the 
execution  of  a work  which  would  have  been  the 
admiration  of  future  ages.  Plin.  7,  c.  37. — Marcel. 

22,  c.  40. — Pint,  in  Alex. A general  of  Aga- 

thocles. A Messenian  who  behaved  with  great 

effeminacy  and  wantonness.  He  defeated  Philopce- 
men,  and  put  him  to  death,  B.C.  183.  Pint,  in 
Flam. 

Dinodoch.US,  a swift  runner.  Paus.  6,  c.  1. 

Dinolochus,  a Syracusan,  who  composed  14 
comedies.  ALlian.  de  Ani'm.6,  c.  52. 

Din.5m.enes,  a tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Paus.  3, 
c.  42. 

Dinon,  a governor  of  Damascus,  under  Ptolemy, 

&c.  Poly  ceil.  4. The  father  of  Clitarchus,  who 

wrote  a history  of  Persia  in  Alexander’s  age.  He 
is  esteemed  a very  anthentic  historian  by  C.  Nep. 
in  Conon. — Pint  in  Alex. — Diog. 

Din.osth.6nes,  a man  who  made  himself  a 
statue  of  an  Olympian  victor.  Paus.  6,  c.  16. 

Dinostratus,  a celebrated  geometrician  in 
the  age  of  Plato. 

Dioclea,  festivals  in  the  spring  at  Megara,  in 
honour  of  Diodes,  who  died  in  the  defence  of  a 
certain  youth  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
There  was  a contention  on  his  tomb,  and  the  youth 
who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  was  publicly  rewarded 
with  a garland.  Theocritus  has  described  them  in 
his  Idyll.  12,  v.  27. A town  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 

matia. Plin.  3,  c.  23. 

Diodes,  a general  of  Athens,  &c.  Poly  (Fit.  5. 

A comic  poet  of  Athens. An  historian,  the 

first  Grecian  who  ever  wrote  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  fabulous  history  of  Romu- 
lus. Pint,  in  Rom. One  of  the  four  brothers 

placed  over  the  citadel  of  Corinth  by  Archelaus, 

&c.  Poly cen.  6. A rich  man  of  Messenia.  Paus. 

4,  c.  2. A general  of  Syracuse.  Diod.  13. 

Diocletianop51is,  a town  of  Thessaly,  called 
so  in  honour  of  Diocletian. 

Diocletianus  Caius  Valerius  Jovius, 
a celebrated  Roman  emperor,  bom  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  first  a common  soldier, 
and  by  merit  and  success  he  gradually  rose  to  the 
office  of  a general,  and  at  the  death  of  Numerian  he 
was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple.  In  this 
high  station,  he  rewarded  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of 
Maximian,  who  had  shared  with  him  all  the  sub- 
ordinate offices  in  the  army,  by  making  him  his 
colleague  on  the  throne.  He  created  two  subordin- 
ate emperors,  Constantius  and  Galerius,  whom  he 
called  Ccesars,  whilst  he  claimed  for  himself  and 
his  colleague  the  superior  title  of  Augustus.  Dio- 
cletian has  been  celebrated  for  his  military  virtues ; 
and  though  he  was  naturally  unpolished  by  educa- 
tion and  study,  yet  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
learning  and  true  genius.  He  was  bold  and  reso- 
lute, active  and  diligent,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  arts  which  endear  a sovereign  to  his  people,  and 
make  him  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies.  His  cruelty,  however,  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christianity  has  been  deservedly  branded 
with  the  appellation  of  unbounded  tyranny,  and 
insolent  wantonness.  After  he  had  reigned  2i_  years 
in  the  greatest  prosperity,  he  publicly  abdicated 
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ic  crown  at  Nicomedia,  on  the  ist  of  May,  A.D. 
D4,  and  retired  to  a private  station  at  Salona. 
laximian,  his  colleague,  followed  his  example,  but 
3t  from  voluntary  choice  ; and  when  he  some  time 
fter  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  Dio- 
etian,  and  persuade  him  to  reassume  the  imperial 
urple,  he  received  for  answer,  that  Diocletian  took 
jw  more  delight  in  cultivating  his  little  garden, 
lan  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a palace,  when  his 
ower  was  extended  over  all  the  earth.  He  lived 
me  years  after  his  abdication  in  the  greatest 
-•cunty  and  enjoyment  at  Salona,  and  died  in  the 
1th  year  of  his  age.  Diocletian  is  the  first  sove- 
:ign  who  voluntarily  resigned  his  power;  a 
lilosophical  resolution,  which,  in  a later  age, 
as  imitated  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
any. 

Di5d6rus,  an  historian,  sumamed  Siculus, 
; cause  he  was  bora  at  Argyra  in  Sicily.  He  wrote 
history  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Media,  Greece, 
•ome,  and  Carthage,  which  was  divided  into  40 
■ooks,  of  which  only  15  are  extant,  with  some  few 
agments.  This  valuable  composition  was  the 
ork  of  an  accurate  inquirer,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
sited  all  the  places  of  which  he  has  made  mention 
: his  history.  It  was  the  labour  of  30  years,  though 
le  greater  part  may  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
inn  a judicious  compilation  from  Berosus,  Timaeus, 
heopompus,  Callisthenes;  and  others.  The  author, 
jwever,  is  too  credulous  in  some  of  his  narrations, 
id  often  wanders  far  from  the  truth.  His  style  is 
:ither_  elegant  nor  too  laboured,  but  it  contains 
eat  simplicity  and  unaffected  correctness.  He 
ten  dwells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports  and 
‘fling  incidents,  while  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
irtance  to  history  are  treated  with  brevity,  and 
•metimes  passed  over  in  silence.  His  manner  of 
xkoning  by  the  Olympiads  and  the  Roman  con- 
us, will  be  found  very  erroneous.  The  historian 
>unshed  about  44  years  B.C.  He  spent  much 
■ne  at  Rome  to  procure  information,  and  authenti- 
ite  his  historical  narrations.  The  best  edition  of 
s works  is  that  of  Wesseling,  2 vols.  fol.  Amst. 
'I6-— — A disciple  of  Euclid,  in  the  age  of  Plato. 

wg.  in  V ltd. A comic  poet. A son  of  Eche- 

lax,  who,  with  his  brothers  Codrus  and  Anaxa- 
Tas,  murdered  Hegesias  the  tyrant  of  Ephesus, 
“ 1 olyern.  6.- — An  Ephesian,  who  wrote  an 

count  of  the  life  of  Anaximander.  Diog. An 

ator  of  Sardis,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 

1 st?*c  Philosopher,  preceptor  to  Cicero.  He 

!,nti  hou^  °*  his  PUP'1.  whom  he 

structed  in  the  various  branches  of  Greek  litera- 

A ,n  BrUt' — gcneral  of  Demetrius. 

r *“rnamed  P'negetes,  who  wrote  a 

SSSXfrStT*-  n,“-  “ Ai 

DlOCtas,  a general  of  Achaia,  &c.  Polyam.  2. 

hi  » celebrated  Cynic  philosopher  ol 
nope,  banished  from  his  country  for  coining  false 
;ncy.  I rom  Sinope,  he  retired  to  Athens  where 
became  the  disciple  of  Antisthenes,  who  'was  at 
- head  of  the  Cynics.  Antisthenes,  at  first  re- 
ietl  *°  *dmit  hnn  into  his  house,  and  even  struck 

d D,0gAne-  cillrnly  bJ,re  the  rebuke, 

a Mid,  Strike  me,  Antisthenes,  but  never  shall 
11  nnd  a stick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  me  from 
ur  presence,  whilst  there  is  anything  to  be  learnt 
y information  to  be  gained,  from  your  conversa- 

•ndead  hiaCq.Ua^ta-C,r’’  Such  f,rn,ness  rccom- 
nded  him  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  became  his 

^*votTl  .He  dressed  himself  in  the 

nnent  which  distinguished  the  Cynics,  and 


walked  about  the  streets  with  a tub  on  his  head, 
which  served  him  as  a house  and  a place  of  repose. 
Such  singularity,  joined  to  the  greatest  contempt 
for  riches,  soon  gained  him  reputation,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great  condescended  to  visit  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  tub.  He  asked  Diogenes  if  there  was 
anything  in  which  he  could  gratify  or  oblige  him. 
“ Get  out  of  my  sunshine,”  was  the  only  answer 
which  the  philosopher  gave.  Such  an  independence 
of  mind  so  pleased  the  monarch,  that  he  turned  to 
his  courtiers,  and  said,  “Were  I not  Alexander,  I 
would  wish  to  be  Diogenes.”  He  was  once  sold  as 
a slave,  but  his  magnanimity  so  pleased  his  master, 
that  he  made  him  the  preceptor  of  his  children,  and 
the  guardian  of  his  estates.  After  a life  spent  in 
the  greatest  misery  and  indigence,  he  died  B.C.  324, 
in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  He  ordered  his  body 
to  be  carelessly  thrown  into  a ditch,  and  some  dust 
to  be  sprinkled  over  it.  His  orders  were,  however, 
disobeyed  in  this  particular,  and  his  friends  honoured 
his  remains  with  a magnificent  funeral  at  Corinth. 
I he  inhabitants  of  Sinope  raised  statues  to  his 
memoiy  ; and  the  marble  figure  of  a dog  was  placed 
on  a high  column  erected  on  his  tomb.  His  biog- 
rapher has  transmitted  to  posterity  a number  of  his 
sayings,  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  moral 
tendency.  The  life  of  Diogenes,  however,  shrinks 
from  the  eye  of  a strict  examination  ; he  boasted  of 
his  poverty,  and  was  so  arrogant,  that  many  have 
observed  that  the  virtues  of  Diogenes  arose  from 
pride  and  vanity,  not  from  wisdom  and  sound 
philosophy.  His  morals  were  corrupted,  and  he 
gave  way  to  his  most  vicious  indulgencies,  and  his 
unbounded  wantonness  has  given  occasion  to  some 
to  observe,  that  the  bottom  of  his  tub  would  not 
bear  too  close  an  examination.  Diog.  in  Pitd. — 

Pint,  in  Apoph.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  36,  & c. 

A stoic  of  Babylon,  disciple  of  Chrysippus.  He 
went  to  Athens,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome,  with  Cameades  and  Critolaus,  155  years 
before  Christ.  He  died  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a life  of  the  most  exemplary  virtue.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  Antio- 
ch us  king  of  _ Syria,  for  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  his  family  in  one  of  his  treatises.  Quintil.  x, 

c-  *• — At/un.  5,  c.  ix. — Cic.  de  Offic.  3,  c.  51. A 

native  of  Apollonia,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  physic.  He  was  pupil  to  Anaxa- 

Soi'ps-  Diog.  in  V ltd. Laertius,  an  epicurean 

philosopher,  born  in  Cilicia.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
the  philosophers  in  10  books,  still  extant.  This 
work  contains  an  accurate  account  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  js  replete  with  all  their  anecdotes 
and  particular  opinions.  It  is  compiled,  however, 
without  any  plan,  method^  or  precision,  though 
much  neatness  and  conciseness  are  observable 
through  the  whole.  In  this  multifarious  biography 
the  author  does  not  seem  particularly  partial  to  any 
sect,  except  perhaps  it  be  that  of  Potamon  of  Alex- 
andria. Diogenes  died  A.D.  222.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  are  that  of  Meibomius,  2 vols.  4to, 

Amst.  1692,  and  that  of  Lips.  8vo,  1759. A 

Macedonian,  who  betrayed  Salamis  to  Aratus. 

Paus.  2,  c.  8. There  was  a philosopher  of  that 

name  who  attended  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, for  the  purpose  of  marking  out  and  delineating 
his  march,  &c. 

Dioggnia,  a daughter  of  Celeus.  Paus.  1 

c.  38. A daughter  of  the  Cephisus,  who  married 

Ercchtheus.  Apollod. 

Dioggnus,  a man  who  conspired  with  Dymnus 
against  Alexander.  Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Diognetus,  a philosopher  who  instructed 
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Marcus  Aurelius  in  philosophy,  and  in  writing 
dialogues. 

Diomeda,  a daughter  of  Phorbas,  whom 
Achilles  brought  from  Lemnos,  to  be  his  mistress 

after  the  loss  of  Briseis.  Homer.  II.  9,  v.  661. 

The  wife  of  Deion  of  Amyclse. 

DiSmedes,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  was 
king  of  AStolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Grecian  chieis  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  engaged 
Hector  and  ASneas,  and  by  repeated  acts  of  valour 
obtained  much  military  glory.  He  went  with 
Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium  from  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Troy  ; and  assisted  in  murdering  Rhesus 
king  of  Thrace,  and  carrying  away  his  horses.  At 
his  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
where  his  companions  plundered  the  country,  and 
lost  the  Trojan  Palladium.  During  his  long  absence, 
his  wife  Asgiale  forgot  her  marriage  vows,  and 
prostituted  herself  to  Cometes,  one  of  her  servants. 
This  lasciviousness  of  the  queen  was  attributed  by 
some  to  the  resentment  of  Venus,  whom  Diomedes 
had  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  in  a battle  before 
Troy.  The  infidelity  of  ASgiale  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  Diomedes.  He  resolved  to  abandon  his 
native  country,  which  was  the  seat  of  his  disgrace, 
and  the  attempts  of  his  wife  to  take  away  his  life, 
according  to  some  accounts,  did  not  a little  contri- 
bute to  hasten  his  departure.  He  came  to  that 
part  of  Italy  which  has  been  called  Magna  Graecia, 
where  he  built  a city  called  Argyripa,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Daunus  the  king  of  the  country. 
He  died  there  in  extreme  old  age,  or,  according  to 
a certain  tradition,  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  his 
father-in-law.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by 
his  companions,  who  in  the  excess  of  their  grief 
were  changed  into  birds  resembling  swans.  These 
birds  took  flight  into  a neighbouring  island  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  became  remarkable  for  the  tameness 
with  which  they  approached  the  Greeks,  and  for 
the  horror  with  which  they  shunned  all  other 
nations.  They  are  called  the  birds  of  Diomedes. 
Altars  were  raised  to  Diomedes,  as  to  a god,  one  of 
which  Strabo  mentions  at  Timavus.  Virg.  JEn.  1, 
v.  756.  1.  11,  v.  243,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  10. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8.  1.  3,  c.  7 .—Hygin.  fab.  97,  112,  & 

113. — Paus.  2,  c.  30. A king  of  Thrace,  son  of 

Mars  and  Cyrene,  who  fed  his  horses  with  human 
flesh.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  him  ; and  accordingly  the  hero,  attended 
with  some  of  his  friends,  attacked  the  inhuman 
tyrant,  and  gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  his  own 
horses,  which  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.  Diod.  4. 

—Pans.  3,  c.  18 .—Apollod.  2,  c.  5. A friend  of 

Alcibiades.  Pint,  in  Alcib. A grammarian. 

DiSmedon,  an  Athenian  general,  put  to  death 
for  his  negligence  at  Arginuste.  Thucyd.  8,  c.  19. 

A man  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  interest  of  Artaxerxes. 

C.  Nep.  in  Ep. 

Dion,  a Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinus,  famous 
.for  his  power  and  abilities.  He  was  related  to 
Dionysius,  and  often  advised  him,  together  with 
the  philosopher  Plato,  who  at  his  request  had  come 
to  reside  at  the  tyrant’s  court,  to  lay  aside  the 
supreme  power.  His  great  popularity  rendered 
him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant,  who  banished 
him  to  Greece.  There  he  collected  a numerous 
force,  and  encouraged  by  the  influence  of  his  name, 
and  the  hatred  of  his  enemy,  he  resolved  to  free  his 
country  from  tyranny.  He  entered  the  port  of 
Syracuse  only  with  two  ships,  and  in  three  days 
reduced  under  his  power  an  empire  which  had 
Already  subsisted  for  50  years,  and  which  was 


guarded  by  500  ships  of  war,  and  100,000  foot  and 
10,000  horse.  The  tyrant  fled  to  Corinth,  and  Dion 
kept  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  fearful  of  the 
aspiring  ambition  of  some  of  the  friends  of  Diony- 
sius. He  was,  however,  shamefully  betrayed  and 
murdered  by  one  of  his  familiar  friends,  called  Cal- 
licrates, or  Callipus,  354  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  four  years  after 
his  return  from  Peloponnesus.  His  death  was  uni- 
versally lamented  by  the  Syracusans,  and  a monu- 
ment was  raised  to  his  memory.  Diod.  16. — C. 

Nep.  in  Vita. A town  of  Macedonia.  Paus.  9, 

c.  36. Cassius,  a native  of  Nicsea  in  Bithynia. 

His  father’s  name  was  Apronianus.  He  was  raised 
to  the  greatest  offices  of  state  in  the  Roman  empire 
by  Pertinax  and  his  three  successors.  Naturally 
fond  of  study,  he  improved  himself  by  unwearied 
application,  and  was  10  years  collecting  materials 
for  a history  of  Rome,  which  he  made  public  in  80 
books,  after  a laborious  employment  of  12  years  in 
composing  it.  This  valuable  history'  began  with 
the  arrival  of  /Eneas  in  Italy,  and  was  continued 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 
The  34  first  books  are  totally  lost,  the  20  following 
are  mutilated,  and  fragments  are  all  that  we  possess 
of  the  last  20.  In  the  compilation  of  his  extensive 
history,  Dion  proposed  to  himself  Thucydides  for 
a model ; but  he  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his  imita- 
tion. His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  his  narra- 
tions are  judiciously  managed,  and  his  reflections 
learned ; but  upon  the  whole  he  is  credulous,  and 
the  bigoted  slave  of  partiality,  satire,  and  flattery. 
He  inveighs  against  the  republican  principles  of 
Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  extols  the  cause  of  Csesar. 
Seneca  also  is  the  object  of  his  satire,  and  he  repre- 
sents him  as  debauched  and  licentious  in  his  morals. 
Dion  flourished  about  the  230th  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Rei- 
marus,  2 vols.  fol.  Hamb.  1750. A famous  Chris- 

tian writer,  surnamed  Chrysostom,  &c. 

Dionaea,  a surname  of  Venus,  supposed  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Done. 

Dione,  a nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
She  was  mother  of  Venus  by  Jupiter,  according  to 
Homer  and  others.  Hesiod,  however,  gives  Venus 
a different  origin.  Vid.  Venus.  Venus  is  herself 
sometimes  called  Dione.  Virg.  rEn.  3,  v.  19.-  * 
Horner.  II.  5,  v.  381. — Stat.  1,  Sylv.  1,  v.  86. 

Dionysia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  Their  form  and  solemnity 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  a 
certain  Melampus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Bacchus 
is  the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks 
are  the  same  as  the  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  They  were  obseiwed 
at  Athens  with  more  splendour  and  ceremonious 
superstition  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece.  The 
years  were  numbered  by  their  celebration, . the 
Archon  assisted  at  the  solemnity',  and  the  priests 
that  officiated  were  honoured  with  the  most  digni- 
fied seats  at  the  public  games.  At  first  they  were 
celebrated  with  great  simplicity,  and  the  time  was 
consecrated  to  mirth.  It  was  then  usual  to  bring  ^ 
vessel  of  wine  adorned  with  a vine  branch,  after 
which  followed  a goat,  a basket  of  figs,  and  the 
<l>a\\oi.  The  worshippers  imitated  in  their  dress 
and  actions  the  poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus. 
They’  clothed  themselves  in  fawns’  skins,  fine  hne  | 
and  mitres  ; they  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  am 
flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  .garlanus 
ivy,  vine,  fir,  &c.  Some  imitated  Silenus,  r an, 
and  the  Satyrs  by  the  uncouth  manner  ot  u 
dress,  and  their  fantastical  motions.  Some  rou 
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poll  asses,  and  others  drove  the  goats  to  slaughter 
>r  the  sacrifice.  In  this  manner  both  sexes  joined 
1 the  solemnity,  and  ran  about  the  hills  and 
juntry,  nodding  their  heads,  dancing  in  ridiculous 
ostures,  and  Idling  the  air  with  hideous  shrieks 
nd  shouts,  and  crying  aloud,  “ Evoe  Bacche  ! Io  ! 

0 ! Evoe  ! Iacche  ! Io  Bacche  ! Evohe  ! ” With 
ach  solemnities  were  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  cele- 
rated  bv  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians, 
n one  of  these  there  followed  a number  of  persons 
arrying  sacred  vessels,  one  of  which  contained 
'a ter.  After  these  came  a select  number  of  noble 
irgins,  carrying  little  baskets  of  gold  filled  with  all 
arts  of  fruits.  This  was  the  most  mysterious  part 
f the  solemnity.  Serpents  were  sometimes  put  in 
he  baskets,  and  by  their  wreathing  and  crawling 
ut  they  amused  and  astonished  the  beholders, 
ifter  the  virgins  followed  a company  of  men  carry- 
ng  poles,  at  the  end  of  which  were  fastened  <pa\\oi. 
[tie  heads  of  these  men,  who  were  called  o- 
ttoyoi,  were  crowned  with  ivy  and  violets,  and  their 
aces  covered  with  other  herbs.  They  marched 
inging  songs  upon  the  occasion  of  the  festivals, 
ailed  <(>a\\iKa  cfOixaTa.  Next  to  the  <pa\\o<popot 
ollowed  the  itivipaWoi  in  women’s  apparel,  with 
vhite  striped  garments  reaching  to  the  ground  ; 
heir  heads  were  decked  with  garlands,  and  on 
heir  hands  they  wore  gloves  composed  of  flowers. 
Hieir  gestures  and  actions  were  like  those  of  a 
irunken  man.  Besides  these,  there  were  a number 
>f  persons  called  Xttvcnpopot,  who  carried  the 
.iKvov  or  musical  van  of  Bacchus  ; without  their 
ttendance  none  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  were 
elebrated  with  due  solemnity,  and  on  that  account 
he  god  is  often  called  XncviTrir.  The  festivals  of 
3acchus  were  almost  innumerable.  The  name  of 
he  most  celebrated  were  the  Dionysia  aXxatwreiJa, 
it  Limnze  in  Attica.  The  chief  persons  that  omci- 
ited  were  14  women  called  yepaqjcn,  venerable. 
I’hey  were  appointed  by  one  of  the  archons,  and 
>efore  their  appointment  they  solemnly  took  an  oath 
before  the  arenon  or  his  wife,  that  their  body  was 

ree  from  all  pollution. The  greater  Dionysia, 

sometimes  called  a anna  or  to.  nar’  uotv,  as  being 
-•elebrated  within  the  city , were  the  most  famous, 
rhey  were  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  pre- 

xding. The  less  Dionysia,  sometimes  called  ra 

:ar’  hypovs,  because  celebrated  in  the  country,  or 
.nv<ua,  from  A^vor,  a wine-press,  were,  to  all 
ippearance,  a preparation  for  the  greater  festivals. 

1 hey  were  celebrated  in  autumn. The  Dionysia 

SfMUfitavta,  observed  at  Brauron  in  Attica,  were  a 

^ wdness,  extravagance,  and  debauchery. 
— — Ihe  Dionysia  vi/ktijAiu  were  observed  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus  Nyctelius.  It  was 
anlawful  to  reveal  whatever  was  seen  or  done 

luring  the  celebration. The  Dionysia  called 

•>no<pa Via,  because  human  victims  were  ofTered  to 
:he  god,  or  because  the  priests  imitated  the  eating 
y raiu  Jlesh,  were  celebrated  witli  much  solemnity. 
I he  priests  put  serpents  in  their  hair,  and  by  the 
mildness  of  their  looks,  and  the  oddity  of  their 

ictions,  they  feigned  insanity. The  Dionysia 

luKcibiKa  were  yearly  observed  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
:hildren  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  music  of 
Philoxenus  and  Timotheus,  were  introduced  in  a 
meat  re,  where  they  celebrated  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus  by  entertaining  the  spectators  with  songs 
dances,  and  different  exhibitions.  There  were,  be- 
sides these,  others  of  inferior  note.  There  was  also 
ane  observed  every  three  years  called  Dionysia 
VJitTrtpiKn,  and  it  is  said  that  Bacchus  instituted  it 
himself  in  commemoration  of  his  Indian  expedition, 


in  which  he  spent  three  years.  There  is  also 
another,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  as  mentioned 

by  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes. All  these 

festivals,  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine,  were  cele- 
brated by  the  Greeks  with  great  licentiousness,  and 
they  contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  morals 
among  all  ranks  of  people.  They  were  also  intro- 
duced into  Tuscany,  and  from  thence  to  Rome. 
Among  the  Romans,  both  sexes  promiscuously 
joined  in  the  celebration  during  the  darkness  of 
night.  The  drunkenness,  the  debauchery,  and  im- 
pure actions  and  indulgencies  which  soon  prevailed 
at  the  solemnity,  called  aloud  for  the  interference  of 
the  senate,  and  the  consuls  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus 
and  Q.  MartiusPhilippus  made  a strict  examination 
concerning  the  propriety  and  superstitious  forms  of 
the  Bacchanalia.  The  disorder  and  pollution  which 
was  practised  with  impunity  by  no  less  than  7000 
votaries  of  either  sex,  were  beheld  with  horror  and 
astonishment  by  the  consuls,  and  the  Bacchanalia 
were  for  ever  banished  from  Rome  by  a decree 
of  the  senate.  They  were  again  reinstituted  there 
in  length  of  time,  but  not  with  such  licentiousness 
as  before.  Eurip.  in  Bacc. — Virg.  Ain.  11,  v.  737. 
— Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  533.  1.  4,  v.  391.  1.  6, 

Dionysi.5d.es,  two  small  islands  near  Crete. 

Festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Pans.  3, 

c.  13. 

DiSnysias,  a fountain.  Pans.  4,  c.  36. 

Dionysid.es,  a tragic  poet  of  Tarsus. 

DiQnysiodorus,  a famous  geometer.  Pirn. 

7,  c.  109. A Bceotian  historian.  Diod.  15. 

A Tarentine,  who  obtained  a prize  at  Olympia  in 
the  100th  Olympiad. 

Dionysion,  a temple  of  Bacchus  in  Attica. 
Pans.  1,  c.  43. 

DionysipSlis,  a town  of  Thrace.  Mela,  2, 
c.  2. 

Dionysius  I. , or  the  elder,  was  son  of  Her- 
mocrates.  He  signalized  himself  in  the  wars  which 
the  Syracusans  carried  on  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and,  taking  advantage  of  the  power  lodged 
in  his  hands,  he  made  himself  absolute  at  Syracuse. 
To  strengthen  himself  in  his  usurpation,  and  ac- 
quire popularity,  he  increased  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  recalled  those  that  had  been  banished. 
He  vowed  eternal  enmity  against  Carthage,  and  ex- 
perienced various  success  in  his  wars  against  that 
republic.  He  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  a 
poet,  and  his  brother  Theodoras  was  commissioned 
to  go  to  Olympia,  and  repeat  there  some  verses  in 
his  name,  with  other  competitors,  for  the  poetical 
prizes.  His  expectations  were  frustrated,  and  his 
poetry  was  received  with  groans  and  hisses.  He 
was  not,  however,  so  unsuccessful  at  Athens,  where 
a poetical  prize  was  publicly  adjudged  to  one  of  his 
compositions.  _ This  victory  gave  him  more  pleasure 
than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever  obtained  in  the 
field  of  battle.  His  tyranny  and  cruelty  at  home 
rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and 
he  became  so  suspicious  that  he  never  admitted  his 
wife  or  children  to  his  private  apartment  without  a 
previous  examination  of  their  garments.  He  never 
trusted  his  head  to  a barber,  but  always  burnt  his 
beard.  He  made  a subterraneous  cave  in  a rock, 
said  to  be  still  extant,  in  the  form  of  a human  ear, 
which  measured  80  feet  in  height  and  250  in  length. 
It  was  called  the  ear  of  Dionysius.  The  sounds  of 
this  subterraneous  cave  were  all  necessarily  directed 
to  one  common  tympanum,  which  had  a communi- 
cation with  an  adjoining  room,  where  Dionysius 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  hear  whatever 
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was  said  by  those  whom  his  suspicion  and  cruelty 
had  confined  in  the  apartments  above.  The  artists 
that  had  been  employed  in  making  this  cave  were 
all  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  for  fear  of 
their  revealing  to  what  purposes  a work  of  such 
uncommon  construction  was  to  be  appropriated. 
His  impiety  and  sacrilege  were  as  conspicuous  as 
his  suspicious  credulity.  He  took  a golden  mantle 
from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  observing  that  the  son 
of  Saturn  had  a covering  too  warm  for  the  summer, 
and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he  placed  one  of 
wool  instead.  He  also  robbed  TEsculapius  of  his 
golden  beard,  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Proser- 
pine. He  died  of  an  indigestion  in  the  63rd  year 
of  his  age,  B.C.  368,  after  a reign  of  38  years. 
Authors,  however,  are  divided  about  the  manner 
of  his  death,  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  he  died 
a violent  death.  Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant 
invented  the  catapulta,  an  engine  which  proved  of 
infinite  service  for  the  discharging  of  showers  of 
darts  and  stones  in  the  time  of  a siege.  Diod.  13, 
15,  &c. — Justin.  20,  c.  1,  &c. — Xenoph.  Hist. 

Greec. — C.  Nep.  Timol.—Plut.  in  Diod. The 

second  of  that  name,  surnamed  the  younger,  was 
son  of  Dionysius  I.  by  Doris.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Dion  his  brother-in-law,  he  invited  the  philosopher 
Plato  to  his  court,  under  whom  he  studied  for  a 
while.  The  philosopher  advised  him  to  lay  aside 
the  supreme  power,  and  in  his  admonitions  he  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Dion.  Dionysius  refused  to 
consent,  and  soon  after  Plato  was  seized  and 
publicly  sold  as  a slave.  Dion  likewise,  on  account 
of  his  great  popularity,  was  severely  abused  and 
insulted  in  his  family,  and  his  wife  given  in  mar- 
riage to  another.  Such  a violent  behaviour  was 
highly  resented ; Dion,  who  was  banished,  col- 
lected some  forces  in  Greece,  and  in  three  days 
rendered  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled 
the  tyrant  B.C.  357.  Vid.  Dion.  Dionysius  retired 
to  Locri,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  op- 
pression, and  was  ejected  by  the  citizens.  He 
recovered  Syracuse  10  years  after  his  expulsion,  but 
his  triumph  was  short,  and  the  Corinthians,  under 
conduct  of  Timoleon,  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
city.  He  fled  to  Corinth,  where  to  support  himself 
he  kept  a school,  as  Cicero  observes,  that  he  might 
still  continue  to  be  tyrant  ; and  as_  he  could  not 
command  over  men,  that  he  might  still  exercise  his 
power  over  boys.  It  is  said  that  he  died  from 
excess  of  joy,  when  he  heard  that  a tragedy  of  his 
own  composition  had  been  rewarded  with  a poetical 
prize.  Dionysius  was  as  cruel  as  his  father,  but  he 
did  not,  like  him,  possess  the  art  of  restraining  his 
power.  This  was  seen  and  remarked  by  the  old 
man,  who,  when  he  saw  his  son  attempting  to 
debauch  the  wives  of  some  of  his  old  subjects,  asked 
him,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  whether  he  had 
ever  heard  of  his  having  acted  so  brutal  a part  in  his 
younger  days  t “ No,”  answered  the  son,  “ because 
you  were  not  the  son  of  a king.”  “ Well,  my  son,” 
replied  the  old  man,  “ never  shalt  thou  be  the  father 
of  a king.”  Justin.  21,  c.  1,  2,  &c. — Diod.  15,  &c. 
— AHian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  8. — Quint il.  8,  c.  6. — C.  Nep. 

in  Dion.—Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  2. An  historian  of 

Halicarnassus,  who  left  his  country  and  came  to 
reside  at  Rome,  that  he  might  carefully  study  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  whose  compositions 
treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He  formed  an  ac- 
uaintance  with  all  the  learned  of  the  age,  and 
erired  much  information  from  their  company  and 
conversation.  After  an  unremitted  application, 
during  24  years,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Roman 


antiquities  in  20  books,  of  which  oilly  the  11  first 
are  now  extant,  nearly  containing  the  account  of 
12  years.  His  composition  has  been  greatly  valued 
y the  ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns  for  the 
easiness  of  his  style,  the  fidelity  of  his  chronology, 
and  the  judiciousness  of  his  remarks  and  criticism! 
Like  a faithful  historian,  he  never  mentioned  any- 
thing but  what  was  authenticated,  and  he  totally 
disregarded  the  fabulous  traditions  which  fill  and 
disgrace  the  pages  of  both  his  predecessors  and  fol- 
lowers. To  the  merits  of  the  elegant  historian. 
Dionysius,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  treatises,  has  also 
added  the  equally  respectable  character  of  the 
eloquent  orator,  the  critic,  and  the  politician.  He 
lived  during  the  Augustan  age,  and  came  to  Rome 
about  80  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  best 
editions  of  bis  works  are  that  of  Oxford,  2 vols.  fol. 
1704,  and  that  of  Reiske,  6 vols.  8vo,  Lips.  1774. 
— — A tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of  the  con- 
queror and  of  Perdiccas,  he  married  Amestris  the 
niece  of  king  Darius,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  of  such  an  uncommon  corpulence  that  he 
never  exposed  his  person  in  public,  and  when  he 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  he  always 
placed  himself  in  a chair  which  was  conveniently 
made  to  hide  his  face  and  person  from  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators.  When  he  was  asleep,  it  was 
impossible  to  awake  him  without  boring  his  flesh 
with  pins.  He  died  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 
As  his  reign  was  remarkable  for  mildness  and 
popularity,  his  death  was  severely  lamented  by  his 
subjects.  He  left  two  sons  and  a daughter,  and 

appointed  his  widow  queen-regent. A surname  of 

Bacchus. A disciple  of  Chaeremon. A native 

of  Chalcis,  who  wrote  a book  entitled  ktutcis,  or 

the  origin  of  cities. A commander  of  the  Ionian 

fleet  against  the  Persians,  who  went  to  plunder 

Phoenicia.  Herodot.  6,  c.  17. A general  of  An- 

tiochus  Hierax. A philosopher  of  Heraclea,  dis- 

ciple to  Zeno.  He  starved  himself  to  death,  B.C. 

279,  in  the  81  st  year  of  his  age.  Diog. An  epic 

poet  of  Mitylene. A sophist  of  Pergamus. 

Strab.  13.— — A writer  in  the  Augustan  age,  called 
Periegetes.  He  wrote  a very  valuable  geograph- 
ical treatise  in  Greek  hexameters,  still  extant.  The 
best  edition  of  his  treatise  is  that  of  Henry  Stephens, 
ato,  1577,  with  the  scholia,  and  that  of  Hill,  8vo, 

Lond.  1688. A Christian  writer,  A.D.  492,  called 

A rcopagita.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 

of  Antwerp,  2 vols.  fol.  1634. The  music  master 

of  Epaminondas.  C.  Nep. A celebrated  critic 

Vid.  Longinus. A rhetorician  of  Magnesia- 

A Messenian  madman,  &c.  Pint,  in  Alex. — —A 
native  of  Thrace,  generally  called  the  Rhodian, 
because  he  lived  there.  He  wrote  some  grammati- 
cal treatises  and  commentaries,  B.C.  64.  Strab.  14. 
A painter  of  Colophon. 

Diopll&nes,  a man  who  joined  Peloponnesus 
to  the  Achsean  league.  Pans.  8,  c.  30. A rheto- 

rician intimate  with  Tib.  Gracchus.  Pint,  tn 
Graach. 

DiSphantus,  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
Greek  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  Necta- 

nebus  king  of  Egypt.  Diod.  16. A Greek  op  tor 

of  Mitylene,  preceptor  to  Tib.  Gracchus.  Ctc.  tn 

Brut. A native  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 

century.  He  wrote  13  books  of  arithmetical  ques- 
tions, of  which  six  are  still  extant,  the  best  cd  it  ion 
of  which  is  that  in  folio,  Tolos®,  167°-  **c  . 

in  his  84th  year,  but  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
uncertain.  Some  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, others  under  Nero  and  Antonines. 
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Diopcenus,  a noble  sculptor  of  Crete.  PI  in. 
36,  c.  4. 

DiopSlis,  a name  given  to  Cabira,  a town  of 
Paphlagonia,  by  Pompey.  Strab  12. 

Diores,  a friend  of  ./Eneas,  killed  by  Tumus. 
He  had  engaged  in  the  games  exhibited  by  Eneas 
on  his  father's  tomb  in  Sicily.  Virg.  ,En.  5,  v.  297. 
1.  12,  v.  509. 

Dioryctus,  a place  of  Acamania,  where  a 
canal  was  cut  (3ia  opi/o-o-ai),  to  make  Leucadia  an 
island.  Pi  in.  4,  c.  1. 

Dioscorides,  a native  of  Cilicia,  who  was 
physician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  lived,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  origin- 
ally a soldier,  but  afterwards  he  applied  himself  to 
study,  and  wrote  a book  upon  medicinal  herbs,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Saracenus,  fol. 

Francof.  1598. A man  who  wrote  an  account  of 

the  republic  of  Lacedaemon. A nephew  of  Anti- 

gonus.  Diod.  19. A Cyprian,  blind  of  one  eye, 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. A disciple 

of  Isocrates. An  astrologer  sent  ambassador 

by  J.  Caesar  to  Achillas,  &c.  Cas.  Bell.  Civ.  3, 
c.  10^. 

Dioscorldis  insula,  an  island  situate  at  the 
south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  gulf,  and  now 
called  Socotra. 

Dioscuri,  or  sons  of  Jupiter , a name  given  to 
Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals  in  their 
honour,  called  Dioscuria,  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
They  were  observed  with  much  jovial  festivity. 
The  people  made  a free  use  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus, 
and  diverted  themselves  with  sports,  of  which 
wrestling  matches  always  made  a part. 

Dioscurias,  a town  of  Colchis.  Plin.  6,  c.  28. 

Diosp&ge,  a town  of  Mesopotamia.  Plin.  6, 
c.  26. 

DiospSlis,  or  Thebse,  a famous  city  of 
tPSc  formerly  cal*ed  Hecatompylos.  Vid. 

Diotime,  a woman  who  gave  lectures  upon 
philosophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  Pint,  in 
Syrnp. 

Diotimus,  an  Athenian  skilled  in  maritime 

affairs,  &c.  P olycen.  5. A stoic,  who  flourished 

83  B.  C. 

Diotrephes,  an  Athenian  officer,  &c.  Phucyd. 
3.  c.  75- 

Dioxippe,  one  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod.  2, 

Dioxippus,  a soldier  of  Alexander,  who  killed 
one  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a fury,  &c.  /Elian. 

t n 'VP™'1  boxert  &C-  Diod-  17. A Trojan 

killed  by  I urnus.  Virg.  /E„.  % v.  574. 

Dipsea,  a place  of  Peloponnesus,  where  a battle 
was  fought  between  the  Arcadians  and  Spartans. 
Heroaot . o,  c.  35. 

Diphllas,  a man  sent  to  Rhodes  by  the  Spar- 
tans, to  destroy  the  Athenian  faction  there.  Diod 
»4.--A  governor  of  Babylon  in  the  interest  of 
A ntigontis.  Id.  \g, An  historian. 

Diphllus,  an  Athenian  general,  A.U  C 311 

,TTAnn^h,‘eCL?°  eOW  finishi"K  his  works! 
that  tardier  tacame  a proverb.  Ctc  mi 

/ratr.  ^ A tragic  writer. 

Dipnorldas,  on 
Pint,  in  Ages. 

|^P®nse,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  31. 

UipOlis,  a name  given  to  [.cm  nos,  as  having 
*w*jcitics,  Hephaestia  and  Myrina. 

Dipsas  (antis),  a river  of  Cilicia,  flowing  from 
mount  Taurus.  Lucan.  8, 


v.  255. 


one  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta. 


profligate  and  incontinent  woman  mentioned  by 
Ovid.  Am.  1,  v.  8. A kind  of  serpent.  Lucan.  9. 

Dipylon,  one  of  the  gates  of  Athens. 

Dirae,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox,  who 
persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  They  are  the 
same  as  the  furies,  and  some  suppose  they  are 
called  Furies  in  hell,  Harpies  on  earth,  and  Dirae 
in  heaven.  They  were  represented  as  standing 
near  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  in  an  attitude  which 
expressed  their  eagerness  to  receive  his  orders,  and 
the  power  of  tormenting  the  guilty  on  earth  with 
the  most  excruciating  punishments.  Virg.  /En.  4, 
v.  473.  1.  8,  v.  701. 

Dirce,  a woman  whom  Lycus  king  of  Thebes 
married  after  he  had  divorced  Antiope.  When  An- 
tiope  became  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Dirce  suspected 
her  husband  of  infidelity  to  her  bed,  and  imprisoned 
Antiope,  whom  she  tormented  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.  Antiope  escaped  from  her  confinement, 
and  brought  forth  Amphion  and  Zethus  on  mount 
Cithaeron.  When  these  children  were  informed  of 
the  cruelties  to  which  their  mother  had  been  ex- 
posed, they  besieged  Thebes,  put  Lycus  to  death,  and 
tied  the  cruel  Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a wild  bull,  which 
dragged  her  over  rocks  and  precipices,  and  exposed 
her  to  the  most  poignant  pains,  till  the  gods,  pitying 
her  fate,  changed  her  into  a fountain,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thebes.  According  to  some  accounts, 
Antiope  was  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus  before 
she  was  confined  and  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of 
Dirce.  Vid.  Amphion,  Antiope.  Propert.  3,  el.  15, 
v.  37. — Pans.  9,  c.  26. — /Elian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  57. — 
Lucan.  3,  v.  175.  1.  4,  v.  550. 

Dircenna,  a cold  fountain  of  Spain,  near 
Bilbilis.  Martial.  1,  ep.  50,  v.  17. 

Dirphyia,  a surname  of  Juno,  from  Dirphya, 
a mountain  of  Bceotia,  where  the  goddess  had  a 
temple. 

Dis,  a god  of  the.  Gauls,  the  same  as  Pluto  the 
god  of  hell.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  supposed 
themselves  descended  from  that  deity.  Cces.  Bell. 
G.  6. — Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  84. 

Discordia,  a malevolent  deity,  daughter  of 
Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Parcae,  and  death. 
She  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  because 
she  sowed  dissensions  among  the  gods,  and  was  the 
cause  of  continual  quarrels.  When  the  nuptials  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  were  celebrated,  the  goddess  of 
discord  was  not  invited,  and  this  seeming  neglect  so 
irritated  her,  that  she  threw  an  apple  into  the  midst 
of  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  with  the  inscription  of 
detur pulchriori.  This  apple  was  the  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  misfortunes  to  the 
Greeks.  Vid.  Paris.  She  is  represented  with  a 
pale,  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is  torn,  her  eyes 
sparkle  with  fire,  and  she  holds  a dagger  concealed 
in  her  bosom.  Her  head  is  generally  entwined  with 
serpents,  and  she  is  attended  by  Bellona.  She  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  dissensions,  mur- 
ders, wars,  and  quarrels  which  arise  upon  earth, 
public  as  well  as  private.  Virg.  /En.  8,  v.  702. — 
Hesiod.  Thcogn.  225. — Petronius. 

Dithyrambus.a  surname  of  Bacchus,  whence 
the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were  called  Dithy- 
rambics.  Horat.  4,  od.  2. 

Dittani,  a people  of  Spain. 

Divi,  a name  chiefly  appropriated  to  those  who 
were,  made  gods  after  death,  such  as  heroes  and 
warriors,  or  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and  other 
domestic  gods. 

Diviti&ous,  one  of  the  .Edui,  intimate  with 
Ctesar.  Ctc.  1,  dc  Div. 

Dium,  a town  of  Euboea,  where  there  .were  hot 
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baths.  Plin.  31,  c.  2. A promontory  of  Crete. 

A town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  44,  c.  7. 

. Divodurum,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Metz  in 
Lorrain. 

Divus  Fidius,  a god  of  the  Sabines,  wor- 
shipped also  at  Rome.  Dionys. 

DiylltlS,  an  Athenian  historian.  Diod.  16. 

A statuary.  Pans.  10,  c.  13. 

Doberes,  a people  of  Paeonia.  Herodot.  5, 
c.  16. 

Docilis,  a gladiator  at  Rome,  mentioned  by 
Horat.  1,  ep.  18,  v.  19. 

Dodmus,  a man  of  Tarentum,  deprived  of  his 
military  dignity  by  Philip  son  of  Amyntas,  for  in- 
dulging himself  with  hot  baths.  Poly  an.  4. An 

officer  of  Antigonus.  Diod.  19. An  officer  of 

Perdiccas,  taken  by  Antigonus.  Id.  18. 

Dodona,  a town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  Thessaly.  There  was  in  its 
neighbourhood,  upon  a small  hill  called  Tmarus,  a 
celebrated  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The  town  and  temple 
of  the  god  were  first  built  by  Deucalion,  after  the 
universal  deluge.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  oracle  of  all  Greece,  and  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Egyptians  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, it  was  founded  by  a dove.  Two  black  doves, 
as  he  relates,  took  their  flight  from  the  city  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  other  to  Dodona,  where, 
with  a human  voice,  they  acquainted  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated 
the  ground,  which  in  future  would  give  oracles. 
The  extensive  grove  which  surrounded  Jupiter’s 
temple  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
oracles  were  frequently  delivered  by  the  sacred 
oaks,  and  the  doves  which  inhabited  the  place. 
This  fabulous  tradition  of  the  oracular  power  of  the 
doves  is  explained  by  Herodotus,  who  observes 
that  some  Phoenicians  carried  away  two  priestesses 
from  Egypt,  one  of  which  went  to  fix  her  residence 
at  Dodona,  where  the  oracle  was  established.  It 
may  further  be  observed,  that  the  fable  might  have 
been  founded  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
7t eXetat,  which  signifies  doves  in  most  parts  of 
Greece,  while  in  the  dialect  of  the  Epirots,  it  im- 
plies old  •women.  In  ancient  times  the  oracles  were 
delivered  by  the  murmuring  of  a neighbouring 
fountain,  but  the  custom  was  afterwards  changed. 
Large  kettles  were  suspended  in  the  air  near  a 
brazen  statue,  which  held  a lash  in  its  hand.  When 
the  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue  was  agitated  and 
struck  against  one  of  the  kettles,  which  communi- 
cated the  motion  to  all  the  rest,  and  raised  that 
clattering  and  discordant  din  which  continued  for  a 
while,  and  from  which  the  artifice  of  the  priests 
drew  their  predictions.  Some  suppose  that  the 
noise  was  occasioned  by  the  shaking  of  the  leaves 
and  boughs  of  an  old  oak,  which  the  superstition  of 
the  people  frequently  consulted,  and  from  which 
they  pretended  to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  ob- 
served with  more  probability  that  the  oracles  were 
delivered  by  the  priests,  who,  by  artfully  conceal- 
ing themselves  behind  the  oaks,  gave  occasion  to 
the  superstitious  multitude  to  believe  that  the  trees 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  As  the 
ship  Argo  was  built  with  some  of  the  oaks  of  the 
forest  of  Dodona,  there  were  some  beams  in  the 
vessel  which  gave  oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and 
warned  them  against  the  approach  of  calamity. 
Within  the  forest  of  Dodona  there  was  a stream 
with  a fountain  of  cool  water,  which  had  the  power 
of  lighting  a torch  as  soon  as  it  touched  it.  This 
fountain  was  totally  dry  at  noonday,  and  was  re- 


stored to  its  full  course  at  midnight,  from  which 
time  till  the  following  noon  it  began  to  decrease, 
and  at  the  usual  hour  was  again  deprived  of  its 
waters.  The  oracles  of  Dodona  were  originally 
delivered  by  men,  but  afterwards  by  women.  Vid. 
Dodonides.  Plin.  2,  c.  103. — Herodot.  2,  c.  57. — 
Mela , 2,  c.  3.- — Homer.  Od.  14.  II. — Pans.  7,  c.  21. 
— Strab.  17. — Pint,  in  Pyrrh. — A pollod.  1,  c.  9. — 
Lucan.  6,  v.  427. — Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  8,  v.  23. 

Dodonaeus,  a surname  of  Jupiter  from  Do- 
dona. 

Dodone,  a daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Europa. 
A fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodona.  Vid.  Do- 
dona. 

Dodonides,  the  priestesses  who  gave  oracles 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  According  to 
some  traditions  the  temple  was  originally  inhabited 
by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who  nursed  Bacchus. 
Their  names  were  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Pasithoe, 
Pytho,  Plexaure,  Coronis,  Tythe  or  Tyche.  In  the 
latter  ages  the  oracles  were  always  delivered  by 
three  old  women,  which  custom  was  first  established 
when  Jupiter  enjoyed  the  company  of  Dione, 
whom  he  permitted  to  receive  divine  honour  in  his 
temple  at  Dodona.  The  Boeotians  were  the  only 
people  of  Greece  who  received  their  oracles  at 
Dodona  from  men,  for  reasons  which  Strabo , 1.  9, 
fully  explains. 

Doii,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Dolabella  P.  Corn.,  a Roman  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  civil  wars  he 
warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J.  Caesar,  whom  he 
accompanied  at  the  famous  battles  at  Pharsalia, 
Africa,  and  Munda.  He  was  made  consul  by  his 
patron,  though  M.  Antony  his  colleague  opposed 
it.  After  the  death  of  J.  Caesar,  he  received  the 
government  of  Syria  as  his  province.  Cassius  op- 
posed his  views,  and  Dolabella,  for  violence,  and 
for  the  assassination  of  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar’s 
murderers,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  republic 
of  Rome.  He  was  besieged  by  Cassius  in  Laodicea, 
and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  killed  him- 
self, in  the  27th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  small 
stature,  which  gave  occasion  to  his  father-in-law  to 
ask  him  once  when  he  entered  his  house,  who  had 

tied  him  so  cleverly  to  his  sword. A proconsul 

of  Africa. Another,  who  conquered  the  Gauls, 

Etrurians,  and  Boii  at  the  lake  of  Vadimonis,  B.C. 

283. The  family  of  the  Dolabellae  distinguished 

themselves  at  Rome,  and  one  of  them,  L.  Com., 
conquered  Lusitania,  B.C.  99. 

Dolichaon,  the  father  of  the  Hebrus,  &c. 
Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  696. 

Dollche,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea.  A pol- 
lod.. 2,  c.  6. A town  of  Syria, of  Macedonia. 

Liv.  42,  c.  53. 

DoliilS,  a faithful  servant  of  Ulysses.  Homer. 
Od.  4,  v.  675.  _ ^ 

Dolomena,  a country  of  Assyria.  Strab.  16. 

D51on,  a Trojan,  son  of  Eumedes,  famous  for 
his  swiftness.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to  spy  the 
Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seized  by  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses,  to  whom  lie  revealed  the  situation, 
schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his  countrymen,  with 
the  hopes  of  escaping  with  his  life.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Diomedes,  as  a traitor.  Homer.  II.  10, 

v.  314 — Virg.  Ain.  12,  v.  349,  &c. A poet.  Vid > 

Susarion. 

Dolonci,  a people  of  Thrace.  Herodot.  o, 

D515pes,  a people  of  Thessaly,  near  mount 
Pindus.  Peleus  reigned  there,  and  sent  them  to 
the  Trojan  war  under  Phoenix.  They  became  also 
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masters  of  Scyros,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  were  fond  of  migration.  Virg.  sEn.  2,  v.  7. 
—Flacc.  2,  v.  10. — Liv.  36,  c.  33. — Strab.  9.  Pint. 

,1  Cimon. 

D515pia,  the  country  of  the  Dolopes,  near 
Pindus,  through  which  the  Achelous  flowed. 

DSlops,  a Trojan,  son  of  Lampus,  killed  by 
Menelaus.  Homer.  II.  15,  v.  525.  _ 

Domiducus,  a god  who  presided  over  mar- 
riage. Juno  also  was  called  Domiduca,  from  the 
power  she  was  supposed  to  have  in  marriages. 

Dominica,  a daughter  of  Petronius,  who  mar- 
ried the  emperior  Valens. 

Domltia  lex,  de  Religione,  was  enacted  by 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  650. 
it  transferred  the  right  of  electing  priests  from  the 
college  to  the  people. 

Domltia  Dongina,  a Roman  lady  who 
boasted  in  her  debaucheries.  She  was  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

Domltianus  Titus  Flavius,  son  of  Ves- 
pasian and  Flavia  Domatilla,  made  himself  em- 
peror of  Rome  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Titus, 
whom,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  destroyed 
by  poison.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised 
tranquillity  to  the  people,  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  frustrated.  Domitian  became  cruel,  and 
gave  way  to  incestuous  and  unnatural  indulgencies. 
He  commanded  himself  to  be  called  God  and  Lord 
in  all  the  papers  which  were  presented  to  him.  He 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  catching  flies 
and  killing  them  with  a bodkin,  so  that  it  was 
wittily  answered  by  Vibius  to  a person  who  asked 
him  who  was  with  the  emperor,  “ Nobody,  not 
even  a fly.”  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Domitian 
became  suspicious,  and  his  anxieties  were  increased 
by  the  predictions  of  astrologers,  but  still  more 
poignantly  by  the  stings  of  remorse.  He  was  so 
distrustful  even  when  alone,  that  round  the  terrace, 
where  he  usually  walked,  he  built  a wall  with 
shining  stones,  that  from  them  he  might  perceive 
as  in  a looking-glass  whether  anybody  followed 
him.  All  these  precautions  were  unavailing  ; he 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  the  18th  of 
September,  A.D.  96,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  15th  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  12  Caesars.  He  distinguished  himself  for  his 
love  of  learning,  and  in  a little  treatise  which  he 
wrote  upon  the  great  care  which  ought  to  be 
taken  of  the  hair  to  prevent  baldness,  he  displayed 
much  taste  and  elegance,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  his  biographers.  After  his  death  he  was 
publicly  deprived  by  the  senate  of  all  the  honours 
which  had  been  profusely  heaped  upon  him,  and 
even  his  body  was  left  in  the  open  air  without  the 
honours  of  a funeral.  This  disgrace  might  proceed 
fr  m the  resentment  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had 
exp  sed  to  terror  as  well  as  to  ridicule.  He  once 
assembled  that  august  body,  to  know  in  what  vessel 
a turbot  might  be  most  conveniently  dressed.  At 
another  time  they  received  a formal  invitation  to  a 
feast,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  palace,  they 
were  introduced  into  a large  gloomy  hall  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  with  a few  glimmering  tapers. 
In  the  middle  were  placed  a number  of  coffins,  on 
each  of  which  was  inscrilied  the  name  of  some  one 
of  the  invited  senators.  On  a sudden  a number  of 
men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed  in  black,  with 
drawn  swords  and  flaming  torches,  and  after  they 
had  for  some  time  terrified  the  guests,  they  per- 
mitted them  to  retire.  Such  were  the  amusements 
and  cruelties  of  a man  who,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
reign,  was  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  iiis  people, 


and  the  restorer  of  learning  and  liberty.  Suet,  in 
Vitd. — Eutrop.  7.  . 

Domltilla  Flavia,  a woman  who  married 
Vespasian,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  a year  after  her 

marriage,  and,  11  years  after,  Domitian. A niecff 

of  the  emperor  Domitian,  by  whom  she  was  banished. 

Domitius  Domiti&nus,  a general  of  Dio. 
cletian  in  Egypt.  He  assumed  the  imperial  purple 
at  Alexandria,  A.D.  288,  and  supported  the  dignity 
of  emperor  for  about  two  years.  He  died  a violent 

death. Lucius.  Vid.  /Enobarbus. Cn.  ALno- 

barbus,  a Roman  consul,  who  conquered  Bituitus 
the  Gaul,  and  left  20,000  of  the  enemy  on  the  field 

of  battle,  and  took  3000  prisoners. A grammarian 

in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 

virtues,  and  his  melancholy  disposition. A Ro. 

man  who  revolted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  forced  Pompey 

to  fight  by  the  mere  force  of  his  ridicule. The 

father  of  Nero,  famous  for  his  cruelties  and  de- 
baucheries. Suet.  in.  Ner. A tribune  of  the 

people,  who  conquered  the  Allobroges.  Pint. 

A consul  during  whose  consulate  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  Liv.  8, 

c.  17. A consul  under  Caligula.  He  wrote  some 

few  things  now  lost. A Latin  poet,  called  also 

Marsus,  in  the  age  of  Horace.  He  wrote  epigrams, 
remarkable  for  little  besides  their  indelicacy.  Ovid. 

dePont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  5. Afer,  an  orator,  who  was 

preceptor  to  Quintilian.  He  disgraced  his  talents 
by  his  adulation,  and  by  practising  the  arts  of  an 
informer  under  Tiberius  and  his  successors.  He 
was  made  a consul  by  Nero,  and  died  A.D.  59. 

.ZElius  Donatus,  a grammarian,  who  flour- 
ished A.D.  353. A bishop  of  Numidia,  a pro- 
moter of  the  Donatists,  A.D.  311. A bishop  of 

Africa,  banished  from  Carthage,  A.D.  356. 

Donilaus,  a prince  of  Gallogrsecia,  who  as- 
sisted Pompey  with  300  horsemen  against  J.  Caesar. 

Donuca,  a mountain  of  Thrace.  Liv.  40, 
c-  57-  _ 

DSnysa,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  Aegean 
where  green  marble  is  found.  Virg.  FEn.  3,  v.  125. 

Doracte,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf. 

Dores,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris.  Vid.  Doris. 

Dori  and  Dorica,  a part  of  Achaia  near 
Athens. 

Dorlcus,  an  epithet  applied  not  only  to  Doris, 
but  to  all  the  Greeks  in  general.  Virg.  FEn.  2- 
v.  27. 

Dorienses,  a people  of  Crete, of  Cyrene. 

Dorieus,  a son  of  Anaxandridas,  who  went 
with  a colony  into  Sicily,  because  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  under  his  brother  at  home.  Herodot.  5, 

c.  42,  &c. — Pans.  3,  c.  3 & 16,  &c. A son  of 

Diagoras  of  Rhodes.  Pans.  6,  c.  7. 

Dorilas,  a rich  Libyan  prince,  killed  in  the 
court  of  Cepheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5 ,/ab.  4. 

Dorilaus,  a general  of  the  great  Mithridates. 

Dorion,  a town  of  Thessaly,  where  Thamyras 
the  musician  challenged  the  muses  to  a trial  o( 
skill.  Star.  Thel>.  4,  v.  182. — Propcrt.  2,  el.  22, 
v.  19. — Lucan.  6,  v.  352. 

Doris,  a country  of  Greece  between  Phocis, 
Thessaly,  and  Acarnania.  It  received  its  name 
from  Dorus  the  son  of  Deucalion,  who  made  a 
settlement  there.  It  was  called  Tetrapolis,  from 
the  four  cities  of  Pindus  or  Dryopis,  Erineum,  Cy- 
tinium,  Borium,  which  it  contained.  To  these  four 
some  add  Lilfcum  and  Carphia,  and  therefore  call 
it  Hexapolis.  The  name  of  Doris  has  been  com- 
mon to  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  Dorians,  in  the 
age  of  Deucalion,  inhabited  Phthiotis,  which  they 
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exchanged  for  Histiaeotis,  in  the  age  of  Dorus. 
From  thence  they  were  driven  by  the  Cadmaeans, 
and  came  to  settle  near  the  town  of  Pindus.  From 
thence  they  passed  into  Dryopis,  and  afterwards 
into  Peloponnesus.  Hercules  having  re-established 
/Egimius  king  of  Phthiotis  or  Doris,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  country  by  the  Lapithae,  the  grate- 
ful king  appointed  Hyllus  the  son  of  his  patron  to 
be  his  successor,  and  the  Heraclidae  marched  from 
that  part  of  the  country  to  go  to  recover  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Dorians  sent  many  colonies  into  dif- 
ferent places,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  their 
native  country.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  Doris 
in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Halicarnassus  was  once 
the  capital.  This  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  called 
Hexapolis,  and  afterwards  Pentapolis,  after  the 
exclusion  of  Halicarnassus.  Strab.  9,  &c. — Virg. 
Ain.  2,  v.  27. — Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Apollod.  2. — Hero- 

dot.  1,  c.  144.  1.  8,  c.  31. A goddess  of  the  sea, 

daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  She  married  her 
brother  Nereus,  by  whom  she  had  50  daughters 
called  Nereides.  Her  name  is  often  used  to  express 
the  sea  itself.  Propert.  1,  el.  17,  v.  25. — Virg. 

Eel.  10. — Hesiod.  Thsog.  240. A woman  of  Locri, 

daughter  of  Xenetus,  whom  Dionysius  the  elder, 
of  Sicily,  married  the  same  day  with  Aristomache. 
Cic.  Tus.  5. — —One  of  the  50  Nereides.  Hesiod. 
Th.  250. — Homer.  II.  18,  v.  45. 

Doriscus,  a place  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
where  Xerxes  numbered  his  forces.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  59. 

Dorium,  a town  of  Peloponnesus.  Pans.  4, 
c.  33. One  of  the  Danaides.  A pollod. 

Dorius,  a mountain  of  Asia  Minor.  Pans.  6, 
c.  3- 

Dorsennus,  a comic  poet  of  great  merit  in  the 
Augustan  age.  Plin.  14,  c.  13. — Horat.  2,  ep.  10, 
v-  *73- 

Dorso  C.  Fabius,  a Roman  who,  when  Rome 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  issued  from  the 
Capitol,  which  was  then  besieged,  to  go  and  offer  a 
sacrifice,  which  was  to  be  offered  on  mount  Quiri- 
nalis.  He  dressed  himself  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and 
carrying  on  his  shoulders  the  statues  of  his  country 
gods,  passed  through  the  guards  of  the  enemy, 
without  betraying  the  least  signs  of  fear.  When  he 
had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  returned  to  the  Capitol 
unmolested  by  the  enemy,  who  were  astonished  at 
his  boldness,  and  did  not  obstruct  his  passage  or 
molest  his  sacrifice.  Liv.  5,  c.  46. 

Dorns,  a son  of  Hellen  and  Orseis,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Deucalion,  who  left  Phthiotis, 
where  his  father  reigned,  and  went  to  make  a settle- 
ment with  some  of  his  companions  near  mount  Ossa. 
The  country  was  called  Doris,  and  the  inhabitants 

Dorians.  Herodot.  1,  c.  56,  &c. A city  of 

Phcenicia,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Dorienses. 
Pans.  10,  c.  24. 

Doryasns,  a Spartan,  father  to  Agesilaus. 

DQryclus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Priam,  killed 
by  Ajax  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  11. — -A 
brother  of  Phineus  king  of  Thrace,  who  married 
Beroe.  Virg.  Ain.  5,  v.  620. 

DSrylseum  and  Doryleeus,  a city  of  Phry- 
gia, now  Eski  Shchr.  Plin.  5,  c.  ■zg.—Cic.  Place. 

I7. 

Dor^las,  one  of  the  centaurs  killed  by  Theseus. 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  180.  , _ 

Dor^laus,  a warlike  person  intimate  with 
Mithridates  Evergetes,  and  general  of  the  Gnos- 
sians,  B.C.  125.  Strab.  10. 

Doryssus,  a king  of  Lacedmmon,  killed  in  a 
tumult.  Pans.  3,  c.  2. 


Dosci,  a people  near  the  Euxine. 

Dosiadas,  a poet  who  wrote  a piece  ol  poetry 
in  the  form  of  an  altar  (flui/ioi),  which  Theocritus 
has  imitated. 

Dosiades,  a Greek,  who  wrote  a history  of 
Crete.  Diod.  5. 

Doson,  a surname  of  Antigonus,  because  he 
promised  and  never  performed. 

Dossenus,  or  Dorsennus.  Vid.  Dorsen- 
nus. 

DotSdas,  a king  of  Messenia,  &c.  Pans.  4, 
c-  3- 

Doto,  one  01  the  Nereides.  Virg.  An.  9,  v. 
102. 

Dotus,  a general  of  the  Paphlagonians,  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes.  Herodot.  7,  c.  72. 

Doxander,  a man  mentioned  by Arist.  Polit.  5. 

Dracanus,  a mountain  where  Jupiter  took 
Bacchus  from  his  thigh.  Theocrit. 

Draco,  a celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens.  When 
he  exercised  the  office  of  archon,  he  made  a code  of 
laws,  B.C.  623,  for  the  use  of  the  citizens,  which,  on 
account  of  their  severity,  were  said  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  blood.  By  them,  idleness  was  punished 
with  as  much  severity  as  murder,  and  death  was 
denounced  against  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
Such  a code  of  rigorous  laws  gave  occasion  to  a 
certain  Athenian  to  ask  of  the  legislator  why  he  was 
so  severe  in  his  punishments,  and  Draco  gave  for 
answer,  that  as  the  smallest  transgression  had  ap- 
peared to  him  deserving  death,  he  could  not  find 
any  punishment  more  rigorous  for  more  atrocious 
crimes.  These  laws  were  at  first  enforced,  but  they 
were  often  neglected  on  account  of  their  extreme 
severity,  and  Solon  totally  abolished  them,  except 
that  one  which  punished  a murderer  with  death. 
The  popularity  of  Draco  was  uncommon,  but  the 
gratitude  of  his  admirers  proved  fatal  to  him.  When 
once  he  appeared  on  the  theatre,  he  was  received 
with  repeated  applauses,  and  the  people,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Athenians,  showed  their  respect 
to  their  lawgiver,  by  throwing  garments  upon  him. 
This  was  done  in  such  profusion,  that  Draco  was 
soon  hid  under  them,  and  smothered  by  the  too 

great  veneration  of  his  citizens.  Pint,  in  Sol. A 

man  who  instructed  Plato  in  music.  Id.  de  Music. 

Dracontides,  a wicked  citizen  of  Athens. 
Pint,  in  Soph. 

Dracus,  a general  of  the  Achaeans,  conquered 
by  Mummius. 

Drances,  a friend  of  Latinus,  remarkable  for 
his  weakness  and  eloquence.  He  showed  himself 
an  obstinate  opponent  to  the  violent  measures  which 
Turnus  pursued  against  the  Trojans.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  poet  wished  to  delineate  the  cha- 
racter and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  under  this  name. 
Virg.  An.  n,  v.  122. 

Drangrina,  a province  of  Persia.  Diod.  17. 

Drapes,  a seditious  Gaul,  &c.  Cars.  Bell.  Gall. 
8,  c.  30.  _ ... 

Drapus,  a river  of  Noricum,  which  falls  into 
the  Danube  near  Mursa. 

Drgp&na  and  Dr8pfi.num,  now  Trapani , a 
town  of  Scily  near  mount  Eryx,  in  the  form  of  a 
scythe,  whence  its  name  (bpeiravov,  false).  An- 
chises  died  there,  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  with  his 
son  ./Eneas.  The  Romans  under  Cl.  Pulcher  were 
defeated  near  the  coast,  B.C.  249,  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Adherbal.  Virg.  An.  3,  v.  7°7-~“ 
Cic.  Vcr.  2,  c.  57. — Ovid.  East.  4,  v.  474.  A 
promontory  of  Peloponnesus.  _ 

Drilo,  a river  of  Macedonia,  which  falis  into  the 
Adriatic  at  Lissus. 
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Drim&chus,  a famous  robber  of  Chios.  When 
price  was  set  upon  his  head,  he  ordered  a young 
an  to  cut  it  off  and  go  and  receive  the  money, 
uch  an  uncommon  instance  of  generosity  so  pleased 
ie  Chians,  that  they  raised  a temple  to  his  memory, 
id  honoured  him  as  a god.  Athen.  13. 

Drums,  a small  river  falling  into  the  Save  and 
>anube. 

DriSpIdes,  an  Athenian  ambassador  sent  to 
'arius  when  the  peace  with  Alexander  had  been 
dated.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. 

Dries,  a mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Droi,  a people  of  Thrace.  Thucyd.  2,  c.  101. 
Dromseus,  a surname  of  Apollo  in  Crete. 
Dropici,  a people  of  Persia.  Herodot.  1,  c. 


Dropion,  a king  of  Paeonia.  Paus.  10,  c.  13. 
Druentius  and  Druentia,  now  Durance , a 
tpid  river  of  Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone 
etween  Arles  and  Avignon.  Sit.  Ital.  3,  v.  468. — 
trab . 4. 

Dmg'gri,  a people  of  Thrace.  Plin.  4,  c.  n. 
Druidae,  the  ministers  of  religion  among  the 
ncient  Gauls  and  Britons.  They  were  divided  into 
liferent  classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eubages,  the 
ates,  the  Semnothei,  the  Sarronides,  and  the  Sa- 
othei.  They  were  held  in  the  greatest  veneration 
y the  people.  Their  life  was  austere  and  recluse 
om  the  world,  their  dress  was  peculiar  to  them- 
lves,  and  they  generally  appeared  with  a tunic 
hich  reached  a'  little  below  the  knee.  As  the  chief 
>wer  was  lodged  in  their  hands,  they  punished  as 
ey  pleased,  and  could  declare  war  and  make  peace 
their  option.  Their  power  was  extended  not  only 
•er  private  families,  but  they  could  depose  magn- 
ates and  even  kings,  if  their  actions  in  any  manner 
:viated  from  the  laws  of  the  state.  They  had  the 
-ivilege  of  naming  the  magistrates  which  annually 
-esided  over  their  cities,  and  the  kings  were  created 
ily  with  their  approbation.  They  were  entrusted 
ith  the  education  of  youth,  and  all  religious  cere- 
onies,  festivals,  and  sacrifices  were  under  their 
iculiar  care.  They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
etempsychosis,  and  believed  the  immortality  of 
e soul.  They  were  professionally  acquainted  with 
e art  of  magic,  and  from  their  knowledge  of  as- 
riogy  they  drew  omens  and  saw  futurity  revealed 
Tpre  their  eyes.  In  their  sacrifices  they  often 
undated  human  victims  to  their  gods,  a barbarous 
stom  which  continued  long  among  them,  and 
iic.i  the  Roman  emperors  attempted  to  abolish, 
little  purpose.  The  power  and  privileges  which 
ey  enjoyed  were  beheld  with  admiration  by  their 
untrymen,  and  as  their  office  was  open  to  every 
uk  and  every  station,  there  were  many  who  daily 
oposerl  themselves  as  candidates  to  enter  upon 
is  important  function.  The  rigour,  however,  and 
verity  of  a long  noviciate  deterred  many,  and  few 
:rc  willing  to  attempt  a labour,  which  enjoined 
em  during  15  or  20  years  to  load  their  memory 
f 1 th5Jol?8  and  tcdious  maxims  of  druidical  reli- 
>11.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
w,  an  oak,  because  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats 
re  the  places  of  their  residence.  Ctes.  Bell  G 6 
£3- — Plin.  16,  c.  44 .—Diod.  5.  ’ 

Druna,  the  Drome , a river  of  Gaul,  falling  into 
* Rhone. 

Drusilla  Livia,  a daughter  of  Germanicus 
d Agnppina,  famous  for  her  debaucheries  and  li- 
itiousncss.  She  committed  incest  with  her  brother 
ligula,  who  was  so  tenderly  attached  to  her,  that, 
a dangerous  illness,  he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his 
wessions,  and  commanded  that  she  should  succeed 


him  in  the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A.D.  38,  in 
the  23rd  year  of  her  age,  and  was  deified  by  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  survived  her  for  some  time. 
A daughter  of  Agrippa  king  of  Judsea,  &c. 

Dl'USO,  an  unskilful  historian  and  mean  usurer, 
who  obliged  his  debtors,  when  they  could  not  pay 
him,  to  hear  him  read  his  compositions,  to  draw 
from  them  praises  and  flattery.  Horat.  1,  sat.  3, 
v.  86. 

Drusus,  a son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  who 
made  himself  famous  by  his  intrepidity  and  courage 
in  the  provinces  of  Illyricum  and  Pannonia.  He 
was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours  of  the  state  by  his 
father,  but  a blow  which  he  gave  to  Sejanus,  an 
audacious  libertine,  proved  his  ruin.  Sejanus  cor- 
rupted Livia  the  wife  of  Drusus,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her,  he  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  by  a 

eunuch,  A.D.  23. A son  of  Germanicus  and 

Agrippina,  who  enjoyed  offices  of  the  greatest  trust 
under  Tiberius.  His  enemy  Sejanus,  however, 
effected  his  ruin  by  his  insinuations;  Drusus  was 
confined  by  Tiberius,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment. 
He  was  found  dead  nine  days  after  his  confinement, 

A.D.  33. A son  of  the.  emperor  Claudius,  who 

died  by  swallowing  a pear  thrown  in  the  air. An 

ambitious  Roman,  grandfather  to  Cato.  He  was 
killed  for  his  seditious  conduct.  Paterc.  1,  c.  13. 
— - — Livius,  father  of  Julia  Augusta,  was  intimate 
with  Brutus,  and  killed  himself  with  him  after  the 

battle  of  Philippi.  Paterc.  2,  c.  71. M.  Livius, 

a celebrated  Roman,  who  renewed  the  proposals  of 
the  Agrarian  laws,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
Gracchi.  He  was  murdered  as  he  entered  his 
house,  though  he  was  attended  with  a number  of 
clients  and  Latins,  to  whom  he  had  proposed  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  B.C.  190.  Cic.  ad 
Hel.  4,  c.  12.— — Nero  Claudius,  a son  of  Tiberius 
Nero  and  Livia,  adopted  by  Augustus.  He  was 
brother  to  Tiberius,  who  was  afterwards  made 
emperor.  He  greatly  signalized  himself  in  his  wars 
in  Germany  and  Gaul  against  the  Rhoeti  and 
Vindelici,  and  was  honoured  with  a triumph.  He 
died  of  a fall  from  his  horse  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  B.C.  9.  He_  left  three  children,  Germanicus, 
Livia,  and  Claudius,  by  his  wife  Antonia.  Dion. 

M.  Livius  Salinator,  a consul  who  conquered 

Asdrubal  with  his  colleague  Claudius  Nero.  Horat. 

4,  od.  4. — Virg.  AEn.  6,  v.  824. Caius,  an 

historian,  who  being  one  day  missed  from  his 
cradle,  was  found  the  next  on  the  highest  part  of 
tne  house,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sun. 
— — Marcus,  a pretor;  &c.  Cic.  ad  Her.  2,  c.  13. 

The  plebeian  famdy  of  the  Drusi  produced  eight 

consuls,  two  censors,  and  one  dictator.  The  sur- 
name of  Drusus  was  given  to  the  family  of  the 
Livii,  as  some  suppose,  because  one  of  them  killed 
a Gaulish  leader  of  that  name.  Virg.  in  Ain.  6, 
v.  824,  mentions  the  Drusi  among  the  illustrious 
Romans,  and  that  perhaps  more  particularly  be- 
cause the  wife  of  Augustus  was  of  that  family. 

Dry&des,  nymphs  that  presided  over  the 
woods.  Oblations  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey  were 
offered  to  them,  and  sometimes  the  votaries  sacri- 
ficed a goat.  They  were  not  generally  considered 
immortal,  but  as  genii,  whose  lives  were  terminated 
with  the  tree  over  which  they  were  supposed  to  pre- 
side. Virg.  G.  x,v.  11. 

Dryanti&des,  a patronymic  of  Lycurgus  king 
of  Thrace,  son  of  Dryas.  He  cut  Ins  legs  as  lie 
attempted  to  destroy  the  vines  that  no  libations 
might  lie  made  to  Bacchus.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  345. 

Dryas,  a son  of  Hippolochus,  who  was  father 
to  Lycurgus.  He  went  with  Eteocles  to  the  Theban 
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war,  where  he  perished.  Stat.  Theb.  8,  v.  355. 

A son  of  Mars,  who  went  to  the  chase  of  the 

Calydonian  boar.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8.- — —A  centaur 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous,  who  killed  Rhcetus. 

Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  296. A daughter  of  Faunus, 

who  so  hated  the  sight  of  men,  that  she  never  ap- 
peared in  public. A son  of  Lycurgus,  killed  by 

his  own  father  in  a fury.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. A 

son  of  Egyptus,  murdered  by  his  wife  Eurydice. 
Id.  2,  c.  1. 

Drymsea,  a town  of  Phocis.  Pans.  10,  c.  33. 

Drymo,  a sea-nymph,  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Cyrene.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  536. 

Drymus,  a town  between  Attica  and  Boeotia. 

Dryope,  a woman  of  Lemnos,  whose  shape 
Venus  assumed,  to  persuade  all  the  females  of  the 

island  to  murder  the  men.  Place.  2,  v.  174. A 

virgin  of  (Echalia,  whom  Andrmmon  married  after 
she  had  been  ravished  by  Apollo.  She  became 
mother  of  Amphisus,  who,  when  scarce  a year  old, 
was  with  his  mother  changed  into  a lotus.  Ovid. 
Met.  10,  v.  331. — A nymph,  mother  of  Tarquitus 

by  Faunus.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  551. A nymph 

of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Pan  by  Mercury,  according 
to  Homer.  Hymn,  in  Pan. 

DrySpeia,  an  anniversary  day  observed  at 
Asine  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  Dryops  the  son  of 
Apollo. 

DrpSpes,  a people  of  Greece,  near  mount  CEta. 
They  afterwards  passed  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  they  inhabited  the  towns  of  Asine  and  Her- 
mione,  in  Argolis.  When  they  were  driven  from 
Asine  by  the  people  of  Argos,  they  settled  among 
the  Messenians,  and  called  a town  by  the  name  of 
their  ancient  habitation  Asine.  Some  of  their 
descendants  went  to  make  a settlement  in  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  the  Ionians.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  146.  1.  8,  c.  32. — Pans.  4,  c.  34 .—Strab.  7,  8, 
13. — Plin.  4,  c.  1 .—  Virg.  sEn.  4,  v.  146. — Lucan.  3, 
v.  179. 

DrySpis  and  Dryopida,  a small  country  at 
the  foot  oi  mount  (Eta  in  Thessaly.  Its  true 
situation  is  not  well  ascertained.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  bordered  on  Epirus.  It  was  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Hellenes,  after  they 
were  driven  from  Histizeotis  by  the  Cadmeans. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  56. 

Dryops,  a son  of  Priam. A son  of  Apollo. 

Parts.  4,  c.  34. A friend  of  Eneas,  killed  by 

Clausus  in  Italy.  Virg.  /En.  10,  v.  346. 

Drypgtis,  the  younger  daughter  of  Darius, 
given  in  marriage  to  Hephsestion  by  Alexander. 
Diod.  18.  . 

Dubis,  or  Alduadubis,  the  Daux,  a nver  of 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Saone. 

Dubris,  a town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Hover.  . 

Ducetius,  a Sicilian  general,  who  died  B.C. 


Duiilia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Duillius,  a 
tribune,  A.U.C.  304.  It  made  it  a capital  crime  to 
leave  the  Roman  people  without  its  tribunes,  or  to 
create  any  new  magistrate  without  a sufficient 

cause.  Liv.  3,  c.  55- Another,  A.U.C.  392,  to 

regulate  what  interest  ought  to  be  paid  for  money 

|L  C!  Duillius  Nepos,  a Roman  consul,  the 
first  who  obtained  a victory  over  the  naval  power 
of  Carthage,  B.C.  260.  He  took  50  of  the  enemy  s 
ships,  and  was  honoured  with  a naval  triumph,  the 
first  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome..  1 he  senate  re- 
warded  his  valour  by  permitting  him  to  nave  music 
playing  and  torches  lighted,  at  tho  public  uxpense, 


every  day  while  he  was  at  supper.  There  were 
some  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  this 
victory,  and  there  still  exists  a column  at  Rome 
which  was  erected  on  the  occasion.  Cic.  de  Senec. 
— Tacit.  Ann.  i,  c.  12. 

Duliehium,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  oppo- 
site the  Achelous.  It  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ulysses.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  4,  c.  67.  Met.  14, 
v.  226.  R.  A.  272. — Martial.  11,  ep.  70,  v.  8. — 
Virg.  Eel.  6,  v.  76. 

Dumnorix,  a powerful  chief  among  the  Edui. 
Ctes.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  9. 

Dunax,  a mountain  of  Thrace. 

Duratius  Picto,  a Gaul,  who  remained  in 
perpetual  friendship  with  the  Roman  people.  Ctes. 
Bell.  G.  8,  c.  26. 

Duris,  an  historian  of  Samos,  who  flourished 
B.C.  257.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Agathocles  of 
Syracuse,  a treatise  on  tragedy,  a history  of  Mace- 
donia, &c.  Strab.  1. 

Durius,  a large  river  of  ancient  Spain,  now 
called  the  Douro,  which  falls  into  the  ocean,  near 
modern  Oporto  in  Portugal,  after  a course  of  nearly 
300  miles.  Sil.  1,  v.  234. 

Durocasses,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Druids 
in  Gaul,  now  Drenx.  Ctes.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  13. 

Duronia,  a town  of  the  Samnites. 

Dusii,  some  deities  among  the  Gauls.  August 
de  C.  D.  15,  c.  23. 

Duumviri,  two  noble  patricians  at  Rome,  first 
appointed  by  Tarquin  to  keep  the  Sibylline  books, 
which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  sacred  books  were  placed 
in  the  Capitol,  and  secured  in  a chest  under  the 
ground.  They  were  consulted  but  seldom,  and 
only  by  an  order  of  the  senate,  when  the  armies 
had  been  defeated  in  war,  or  when  Rome  seemed 
to  be  threatened  by  an  invasion,  or  by  secre! 
seditions.  These  priests  continued  in  their  original 
institution,  till  the  year  U.C.  388,  when  a law  was 
proposed  by  the  tribunes  to  increase  the  number  to 
10,  to  be  chosen  promiscuously  from  patrician  and 
plebeian  families.  They  were  from  their  number 
called  Decemviri,  and  some  time  after  Sylla  in- 
creased them  to  15,  known  by  the  name  of  Quin- 

decemviri. There  were  also  certain  magistrates 

at  Rome,  called  Duumviri  perditelliones  sive  capi- 
tales.  They  were  first  created  by  Tullus  Hostilius, 
for  trying  such  as  were  accused  of  treason.  This 
office  was  abolished  as  unnecessary,  but  Cicero 
complains  of  their  revival  by  Labienus  the  tribune. 

Orat.  pro  Rabir. Some  of  the  commanders  of 

the  Roman  vessels  were  also  called  Duumvin, 
especially  when  there  were  two  together.  They 

were  first  created  A.U.C.  542. There  were  also 

in  the  municipal  towns  in  the  provinces  two  magis- 
trates called  Duumviri  municipalcs.  They  were 
chosen  from  the  centurions,  and  their  office-  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  consuls  at  Rome. 
They  were  sometimes  preceded  by  two  lictors  with 
the  fasces.  Their  magistracy  continued  for  five 
years,  on  which  account  they  have  been  called 
Quinquennales  magistratus. 

Dyag-ondas,  a Theban  legislator,  who  abo- 
lished all  nocturnal  sacrifices.  Cic.  tie  Leg  2,_c.  r5- 

Dyardenses,  a river  in  the  extremities  01 
India.  Curt.  8,  c.  9. 

Tlyrmp,  a town  of  Achaia.  Liv.  27,  c.  31.  1-  3*> 


c.  22. — Pans.  7,  c.  17. 

Dym  noi , a people  of  Etolia.  Diod.  IQ- 
Dymas,  a Trojan,  who  joined  himself 10 
when  Troy  was  taken,  and  was  at  last  killed  by 
countrymen,  who  took  him  to  be  an  enemy  becau 
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had  dressed  himself  in  the  armour  of  one  of  the 
eeks  -whom  he  had  slain.  Virg.  AEn.  2,  v.  340 

433. The  father  of  Hecuba.  Ovid.  Met.  n, 

761. 

Dymnus,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers.  He  con- 
red  with  manyof  his  fellow-soldiers  against  his 
ster’s  life.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
•mnus  stabbed  himself  before  he  was  brought  be- 
e the  king.  Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

DynSmgne,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Homer. 

1 8,  v.  43. 

Dynaste,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 
Cyras,  a river  of  Trachinia.  It  rises  at  the 
Dt  of  mount  CEta,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Malia. 
erodot.  7,  c.  198. 

Dyraspes,  a river  of  Scythia.  Ovid.  Pont.  4, 
xo,  v.  54. 

Dyris,  the  name  of  mount  Atlas  among  the  in- 
.bitarts  of  that  neighbourhood. 

DyrrhSchium,  now  Durazzo,  a large  city  of 
acedonia,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  founded 
' a colony  from  Corcyra,  B.C.  623.  It  was 
ciently  called  Epidammus , which  the  Romans, 
nsidering  it  of  ominous  meaning,  changed  intlo 
yr'hachium.  Cicero  met  with  a favourabe 
ception  there  during  his  exile.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. — 
aus.  6,  c.  10. — Plut. — Cic.  3,  Att.  22. 
Dysaules,  a brother  of  Celeus,  who  instituted 
e mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Celese.  Pans.  2,  c.  14. 
Dyscinetus,  a Athenian  archon.  Pans.  4, 
*7-  _ 

Dysorum,  a mountain  of  Thrace.  Herodot.  5, 
22. 

Dyspontii,  a people  of  Elis.  Pans.  6,  c.  22. 


PANES,  a man  supposed  to  have  killed  Patro- 
-J  clus,  and  to  have  fled  to  Peleus  in  Thessaly. 
trab.  9. 

Eanus,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  ancient 
atins 

ESrinus,  a beautiful  boy,  eunuch  to  Domitian. 
tat.  t,,  Sylv.  4. 

Easium,  a town  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus. 
aus.  7,  c.  6. 

Ebdfime,  a festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
thens  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar  month, 
was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  god, 

“ t0  ca!7y  about  boughs  of  laurel. There  was 

so  another  of  the  same  name  celebrated  by 
-ivate  families  the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of 
rcry  child. 

Ebon,  a name  given  to  Bacchus  by  the  people 
Neapohs.  Macrob.  1,  c.  18. 

Ebora,  a town  of  Portugal,  now  Evora. 
Eboracum,  York  in  England. 

Mndes^’  ^'e  western  's*es  Britain,  now 

Eburones.  a people  of  Belgium,  now  the 

I’lntry  of  Liege.  Lees.  D.  G.  2,  c.  4.  L 6,  c.  5. 

he  Eburovices  Aulerci  were  the  people  of  Evreux 
Normandy.  Ccrs.  ib.  3,  c.  17. 

EbQsus,  one  of  the  Baleares,  100  miles  in 
rcumference,  which  produces  no  hurtful  animals 
is  near  the  coast  of  Spain  in  the  Mediterranean 
id  now  bears  the  name  of  Yvica,  and  is  famous 

■r  pasturage  and  figs.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. A man 

’gaged  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Pirg,  sEtt.  13,  v, 
8* 


EcbatSna  (Drum),  now  Hamedan,  the  capital 
of  Media,  and  the  palace  of  Deioces  king  of  Media. 
It  was  surrounded  with  seven  walls,  which  rose  in 
gradual  ascent,  and  were  painted  in  seven  different 
colours.  The  most  distant  was  the  lowest,  and  the 
innermost,  which  was  the  most  celebrated,  con- 
tained the  royal  palace.  Parmenio  was  put  to 
death  there  by  Alexander's  orders  ; and  Hephmstion 
died  there  also,  and  received  a most  magnificent 
burial. — Herodot.  1,  c.  98. — Strab.  21. — Curt.  3, 

c.  5.  1.  s,  c.  8.  1.  7,  c.  10. — Diod.  17. A town  of 

Syria,  where  Cambyses  gave  himself  a mortal  wound 
when  mounting  on  horseback.  Herodot.  3. — Ptol. 
6,  c.  2.— Curt.  5,  c.  8 

Ecechiria,  the  wife  of  Iphitus.  Pans.  5,  c.  10. 

Ecefcra,  a town  of  the  Volsci.  Liv.  2,  c.  35. 
1.  3,  c.  4. 

Echecr&tes,  a Thessalian  who  offered  violence 
to  Phoebas  the  priestess  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi. 
From  this  circumstance  a decree  was  made  by  which 
no  woman  was  admitted  to  the  office  of  priestess 
before  the  age  of  50.  Diod.  4. 

Ech.edam.ia,  a town  of  Phocis.  Pans.  10, 


C'  lie 


chel&,tus,  a man  who  led  a colony  to  Africa. 
Strab.  8. 

Echelta,  a fortified  town  in  Sicily. 

EchSlus,  a Trojan  chief  killed  by  Patroclus. 

Another,  son  of  Agenor,  killed  by  Achilles. 

Homer.  11.  16  & 20. 

EchembrQtus,  an  Arcadian,  who  obtained  the 
prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  Pans.  10,  c.  7. 

Ech.8m.on,  a son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Diomedes. 
Homer.  11.  5,  v.  160. 

EchSmus,  an  Arcadian,  who  conquered  the 
Dorians  when  they  endeavoured  to  recover  Pelo- 
ponnesus under  Hyllus.  Pans.  8,  c.  5. A king 

of  Arcadia,  who  joined  Aristomenes  against  the 
Spartans. 

Echeneus,  aPhseacian.  Homer.  Od.  7. 

Ech8phron,  one  of  Nestor’s  sons.  Apollod. 
1,  c.  9. A son  of  Priam.  Id. A son  of  Her- 

cules. Pans.  8,  c.  24. 

EchepSlis,  a Trojan,  son  of  Thasius,  killed  by 
Antilochus.  Homer.  II.  4,  v.  458. 

Echestr&tus,  a son  of  Agis  I.  king  of  Sparta, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  B.C.  1058.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  204. 

Echevethenses,  a people  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
■Pans.  8,  c.  45. 

Echidna,  a celebrated  monster  sprung  from  the 
Union  of  Chrysaor  with  Callirhoe  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus.  She  is  represented  as  a beautiful  woman 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  but  as  a serpent 
below  the  waist.  She  was  mother,  by  Typhon,  of 
Orthos,  Geryon,  Cerberus,  the  Hydra,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Hercules  had  three  children 
by  her,  Agathyrsus,  Gelonus,  and  Scytha.  Hero- 
dot.  3,  c.  108.— Hesiod.  Theog— Apollod.  2.— Pans. 
8,  c.  18 .—Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  158. 

Echidorus,  a river  of  Thrace.  Ptol.  3. 

Echln&des,  or  Echinee,  five  small  islands 
near  Acarnania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous. 
I hey  have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  that 
river,  and  by  the  sand  and  mud  which  its  waters 
carry  down,  and  now  bear  the  name  of  Curzolari. 
Pint.  2,  c.  85. — Herodot.  2,  c.  10. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
588. — Strab.  2. 

Echlnon,  a city  of  Thrace.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Echinus,  an  island  in  the  TEgcan. A town 

of  Acarnania, of  Phthiotis.  Liv. 


Eohinussa,  an  islnnd  near  Euboea, "''’called 

aftarwardi  Cimolu*.  Plin.  4,  c.  13. 


32.  c.  33. 
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Echion,  one  of  those  men  who  sprung  from  the 
dragon  s teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  who  survived  the  fate  of  his  brothers,  and 
assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the  city  of  Thebes. 
Cadmus  rewarded  his  services  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Agave  in  marriage.  He  was  father  of 
Pentheus  by  Agave.  He  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined, 
and  from  that  circumstance  Thebes  has  been  called 
Echioniee,  and  the  inhabitants  Echionidce.  Ovid. 

Met.  3,  v.  311.  Trist.  5,  el.  5,  v.  53. A son  of 

Mercury  and  Antianira,  who  was  the  herald  of  the 

Argonauts.  Place.  x,  v.  400. A man  who  often 

obtained  a prize  in  running.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  292. 

A musician  at  Rome,  in  Domitian’s  age.  Juv. 

6,  v.  76.. A statuary. A painter. 

Ech.ionid.es,  a patronymic  given  to  Pentheus. 
as  descended  from  Echion.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Echionius,  an  epithet  applied  to  a person  born 
in  Thebes,  founded  with  the  assistance  of  Echion. 
Virg.  Ain.  12,  v.  515. 

Echo,  a daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus,  who 
chiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephisus.  She 
was  once  one  of  Juno’s  attendants,  and  became  the 
confidant  of  Jupiter’s  amours.  Her  loquacity, 
however,  displeased  Jupiter;  and  she  was  deprived 
of  the  power  of  speech  by  Juno,  and  only  permitted 
to  answer  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  her. 
Pan  had  formerly  been  one  of  her  admirers,  but  he 
never  enjoyed  her  favours.  Echo,  after  she  had 
been  punished  by  Juno,  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus, 
and  On  being  despised  by  him,  she  pined  away,  and 
was  changed  into  a stone,  which  still  retained  the 
power  of  voice.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  358. 

Ecnomos,  a mountain  of  Sicily,  now  Licata. 

Edessa  and  Edesa,  a town  of  Syria. 

Edessse  port  us,  a harbour  of  Sicily  near 
Pachynus.  Cie.  Verr.  5,  c.  34. 

Edeta,  or  Eeria,  a town  of  Spain  along  the 
river  Sucro.  Plin.  3,  c.  3 .—Liv.  28,  c.  24. — Sil. 
3.  v-  371- 

Edissa  and  .ZEdessa,  a town  of  Macedonia 
taken  by  Caranus,  and  called  ZEgae,  orZEgeas.  Vid. 
vEdessa. 

Edon,  a mountain  of  Thrace,  called  also  Edonus. 
From  this  mountain  that  part  of  Thrace  is  often 
called  Edonia  which  lies  between  the  Strymon  and 
the  Nessus,  and  the  epithet  is  generally  applied 
not  only  to  Thrace  but  to  a cold  northern  climate. 
Virg.  An.  12,  v.  325. — Plin.  4,  c.  18. — Lucan,  x 

oni,  or  Edones,  a people  of  Thrace,  near 
the  Strymon.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

EdonId.es,  a name  given  to  the  priestesses  of 
Bacchus,  because  they  celebrated  the  festivals  of 
the  god  on  mount  Edon.  Ovid.  Met.  ix,  v.  69. 

Edylius,  a mountain  which  Sylla  seized  to 
attack  the  people  of  Cheronaea.  Pint,  in  Syll. 

Eetion,  the  father  of  Andromache,  and  of  seven 
sons,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  He  was  killed 
by  Achilles.  From  him  the  word  Ectioneus  is 
applied  to  his  relations  or  descendants.  Homer.  II. 
12. The  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  con- 

quered by  the  Macedonians  under  Clytus,  near 
the  Echinades.  Diod.  18. 

Eg-Slldus,  a river  of  Etruria.  Virg.  An.  8, 
v.  610. 

Eg-Sria,  a nymph  of  Aricra  in  Italy,  where 
Diana  was  particularly  worshipped.  Egeria  was 
courted  by  Nuraa,  and  according  to  Ovid  she  be- 
came his  wife.  This  prince  frequently  visited  her, 
and  that  he  might  more  successfully  introduce  his 
laws  and  new  regulations  into  the  state,  he  solemnly 


declared  before  the  Roman  people  that  they  were 
previously  sanctified  and  approved  by  the  nymph 
Egeria.  Ovid  says  that  Egeria  was  so  disconsolate 
at  the  death  of  Numa,  that  she  melted  into  tears 
and  was  changed  into  a fountain  by  Diana.  She  is 
reckoned  by  many  as  a goddess  who  presided  over 
the  pregnancy  of  women,  and  some  maintain  that 
she  is  the  same  as  Lucina,  or  Diana.  Liv.  1,  c.  19. 
— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  547. — Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  775.— 
Martial.  2,  ep.  6,  v.  16. 

Egresaretus,  a Thessalian  of  Larissa,  who 
favoured  the  interest  of  Pompey  during  the  civil 
wars.  Cees.  3,  Civ.  c.  35. 

Egreslnus,  a philosopher,  pupil  to  Evander. 
Cic.  Acad.  4,  c.  6. 

Egesta,  a daughter  of  Hippotes  the  Trojan. 
Her  father  exposed  her  on  the  sea,  for  fear  of  being 
devoured  by  a marine  monster'which  laid  waste  the 
country.  She  was  carried  safe  to  Sicily,  where  she 

was  ravished  by  the  river  Crinisus. A town  d 

Sicily.  Vid.  riigesta. 

Eg-natia  Maxim  ilia,  a woman  who  accom- 
panied her  husband  into  banishment  under  Nero, 
&c.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  71.— — A town.  Vid. 
Gnatia. 

T?.  Egnatius,  a crafty  and  perfidious  Roman 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  committed  the  greatest 
crimes  for  the  sake  of  money.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  10. 

Eion,  a commercial  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon.  Pans.  8,  c.  8. 

Eiones,  a village  of  Peloponnesus  on  the  sea 
coast. 

Eioneus,  a Greek  killed  by  Hector  in  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Homer.  II.  8. A Thracian,  father  to 

Rhesus.  Id.  10. 

Elabontas,  a river  near  Antioch.  Strab. 

Elasa,  a town  of  ZEolia.  Liv.  36,  c.  43.  Pans. 
9,  c.  5 An  island  in  the  Propontis. 

Elaeus,  a part  of  Epirus.— — A surname  of 

Jupiter. A town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Liv.  31,  c.  16.  1.  37,  c.  9. 

Elagabalus,  the  surname  of  the  sun  at 
Emessa. 

Elaites,  a grove  near  Canopus  in  Egypt. 

Elams,  a mountain  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  41. 

Elaphiaea,  a surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  Id.  6, 
c.  22. 

ElSphus,  a river  of  Arcadia.  Id.  8,  c.  36. 

Elapbebblia,  a festival  in  honour  of  Diana 
the  huntress.  In  the  celebration  a cake  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a deer,  e\a<po r,  and  offered  to  the 
goddess.  It  owed  its  institution  to  the  following 
circumstance.  When  the  Phocians  had  been  severely 
beaten  by  the  Thessalians,  they  resolved,  by  the 
persuasion  of  a certain  Deiphantus,  to  raise  a pile 
of  combustible  materials,  and  bum  their  wives, 
children,  and  effects,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
enemy.  This  resolution  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  women,  who  decreed  Deiphantus  a crown 
for  his  magnanimity  When  everything  was  pre- 
pared, before  they  fired  the  pile,  they  engaged  their 
enemies,  and  fought  with  such  desperate  fury,  that 
they  totally  routed  them,  and  obtained  a complete 
victory.  In  commemoration  of  this  unexpected 
success,  this  festival  was  instituted  to  Diana,  and 
observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  so  that  even 
one  of  the  months  of  the  year,  March,  was  called 
Elaphebolion  from  this  circumstance. 

Elaptonius,  a youth  who  conspired  against 
Alexander.  Curt.  8,  c.  6. 

Elara,  the  mother  ofTiphyus  by  Jupiter.  Apol- 
lod. 1,  c.  4. A daughter  of  Orchomenus  king  of 

Arcadia.  Strab.  0. 
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Elatea,  the  largest  town  of  Phocis,  near  the 
ephisus.  Paus.  10,  c.  34-_  _ 

Elatia.  a town  of  Phocis.  Liv.  28,  c.  7. Of 

hessaly.  Id.  42,  c.  54.  . 

Elatus,  one  of  the  first  Ephori  of  Sparta,  B.C. 

x>.  Plul.  in  Lyc. The  father  of  Ceneus.  Ovid. 

let.  12,  v.  497. A mountain  of  Asia, of 

acynthus. The  father  of  Polyphemus^  the  Argo- 

aut  by  Hipseia.  Apollod.  3,  c 9. The  son  of 

rcas  king  of  Arcadia  by  Erato,  who  retired  to 

hocis.  Id.  id.— Paus.  8,  c.  4. A king  in  the 

rmy  of  Priam,  killed  by  Agamemnon.  Homer. 
1.  6.— — One  of  Penelope’s  suitors,  killed  by 
lumeus.  Homer.  Od.  22,  v.267. 

Elaver,  a river  in  Gaul  falling  into  the  Loire, 
ow  the  Allier. 

Elea,  a town  of  Campania,  whence  the  followers 
f Zeno  were  called  the  Eleatic  sect.  Cic.  Acad.  4, 

. 42.  Tusc.  2,  c.  21  & 22.  N.  D.  3,  c.  33. Of 

Eolia. 

Electra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  Atlas, 
nd  mother  of  Dardanus  by  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Fast. 

, v.  31. A daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione.  She 

vas  changed  into  a constellation,  Apollod.  3,  c. 

o & 12. One  of  the  Danaides.  Id.  2,  c.  1. 

A daughter  of  Agamemnon  king  of  Argos.  She 

;rst  incited  her  brother  Orestes  to  revenge  his 
ither’s  death  by  assassinating  his  mother  Ciytem- 
estra.  Orestes  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  friend 
’ylades,  and  she  became  mother  of  two  sons, 
;trophius  and  Merdon.  Her  adventures  and  mis- 
irtunes  form  one  of  the  interesting  tragedies  of  the 
oet  Sophocles.  Hygin./ab.  122. — Paus.  2,  c.  16. 

-A£Uan.  V.  H.  4,  c.  26,  &c. A sister  of  Cadmus. 

'aus.  9,  c.  8. A city  and  river  of  Messenia  in 

’eloponnesus.  Pans.  4,  c.  33. One  of  Helen’s 

emale  attendants.  Id.  10,  c.  25. 

Electrse,  a gate  of  Thebes.  Paus.  9,  c.  8. 
Elcctrldes,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  which 
eceived  their  name  from  the  quantity  of  amber 
electrum)  which  they  produced.  They  were  at 
he  mouth  of  the  Po,  according  to  Apollonius  of 
Rhodes,  but  some  historians  doubt  their  existence. 
"'lin.  2,  c.  26.  1.  37,  c.  2. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. 

Electryon,  a king  of  Argos,  son  of  Perseus  and 
tndromeda.  He  was  brother  to  Alcaeus,  whose 
laughter  Anaxo  he  married,  and  by  her  he  had 
evcral  sons,  and  one  daughter,  Alcmcne.  He  sent 
is  sons  against  the  Teleboans,  who  had  ravaged 
'i.s  country,  and  they  were  all  killed  except 
acymnius.  Upon  this  Electryon  promised  his 
rown  and  daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  could 
indcitake  to  punish  the  Teleboans  for  the  death 
>f  his  sons.  Amphitryon  offered  himself  and 
uccteded.  Electryon  inadvertently  perished  by 
he  hand  of  his  son-in-law.  V id.  Amphitryon, 
Ucmena.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4 .—Pans. 

Elei,  a people  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  They 
vere  formerly  called  Epei.  In  their  country  was 
he  temple  of  Jupiter,  where  also  were  celebrated 
he  Olympic  games,  of  which  they  had  the  superin- 
endence.  I heir  horses  were  in  great  repute,  hence 

.let  equi  and  Elea palma.  Propert.  3,  cl.  9.  v.  18. 

’aus.  5. — Lucan.  4,  v.  293. 

Eleleus,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the  word 
AeAti/,  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  repeated  during 
iis  festivals.  His  priestesses  were  in  consequence 
alh'd  Elelcis,  ides.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  15. 

Eieoxi,  a village  of  Boeotia. Another  in 

Tiocis. 

Eleontum,  a town  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 

»esus. 

Elephantis,  a poetess  who  wrote  lascivious 


verses.  Martial.  12,  ep.  43. A princess  by  whom 

Danaus  had  two  daughters.  Apollod.  2. — —An 
island  in  the  river  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  often  called 
Elephantina  by  some  authors.  Strab.  17. — Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  9,  &c. 

Elephantoph.Sg’i,  a people  of  .Ethiopia. 

Elpltenor,  son  ofChalcedon,  was  one  of  Helen’s 
suitors.  Horner.  II.  2,  v.  47. 

Eleporus,  a river  of  Magna  Grsecia. 

Eleu.ch.ia,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Elens,  a city  of  Thrace. A river  of  Media. 

A king  of  Elis.  Paus.  5,  c.  3. 

Eleusinia,  a great  festival  observed  every 
fourth  year  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasians,  as  also  by 
the  Pheneatse,  Lacedaemonians,  Parrhasians,  and 
Cretans ; but  more  particularly  by  the  people  of 
Athens,  every  fifth  year  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where 
it  was  introduced  by  Eumolpus,  B.C.  1356.  It  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  Greece,  whence  it  is  often  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  pva-rripta,  the  mysteries.  ' It  was  so  super- 
stitiously  observed,  that  if  any  one  ever  revealed  it, 
it  was  supposed  that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance 
upon  his  head,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  him.  Such  a wretch  was  publicly  put 
to  an  ignominious  death.  This  festival  was  sacred 
to  Ceres  and  Proserpine  ; everything  contained  a 
mystery,  and  Ceres  herself  was  known  only  by 
the  name  of  a\0eta,  from  the  sorrow  and  grief 
(axOos)  which  _ she  suffered  for  the  loss  of  her 
daughter.  This  mysterious  secrecy  was  solemnly 
observed,  and  enjoined  to  all  the  votaries  of  the 
goddess  ; and  if  any  one  ever  appeared  at  the  cele- 
bration, either  intentionally,  or  through  ignorance, 
without  proper  introduction,  he  was  immediately 
punished  with  death.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  were  initiated  at  this  solemnity,  and 
it  was  looked  upon  as  so  heinous  a crime  to 
neglect  this  sacred  part  of  religion,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  heaviest  accusations,  which  contributed 
to  the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  The  initiated  were 
under  the  more  particular  care  of  the  deities,  and 
therefore  their  life  was  supposed  to  be  attended 
with  more  happiness  and  real  security  than  that 
of  other  men.  This  benefit  was  not  only  granted 
during  life,  but  it  was  extended  beyond  the  grave, 
and  they  were  honoured  with  the  first  places  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  in 
perpetual  filth  and  ignominy.  As  the  benefits  of 
expiation  were  so  extensive,  particular  care  was 
taken  in  examining  the  character  of  such  as  were 
presented  for  initiation.  Such  as  were  guilty  of 
murder,  though  against  their  will,  and  such  as  were 
convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any  heinous  crime,  were 
not  admitted,  and  the  Athenians  suffered  none  to  be 
initiated  but  such  as  were  members  of  their  city. 
This  regulation,  which  compelled  Hercules,  Castor, 
and  Pollux  to  become  citizens  of  Athens,  was 
strictly  observed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  afterwards  all  persons,  barbarians  excepted, 
were  freely  initiated.  The  festivals  were  divided 
into  greater  and  less  mysteries.  The  less  were 
instituted  from  the  following  circumstance.  Her- 
cules passed  near  Eleusis  while  the  Athenians  were 
celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  desired  to  be  ini- 
tiated. As  this  could  not  be  done  because  he  was 
a stranger,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
please him  on  account  of  his  great  power  and  tho 
services  which  he  had  done  to  the  Athenians,  another 
festival  was  instituted  without  violating  the  laws. 
It  was  called  potpu,  and  Hercules  was  solemnly 
admitted  to  the  celebration  and  initiated.  These 
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less  mysteries  were  observed  at  Agrae,  near  the 
Ilissus.  The  greater  were  celebrated  at  Eleusis, 
from  which  place  Ceres  has  been  called  Eleusinia. 
In  latter  times  the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatory 
to  the  greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at 
Eleusis  without  a previous  purification  at  Agrae. 
This  purification  they  performed  by  keeping  them- 
selves pure,  chaste,  and  unpolluted  during  nine  days, 
after  which  they  came  and  offered  sacrifices  and 
prayers,  wearing  garlands  of  flowers,  called  icr/rtpa, 
or  </iepa,  and  having  under  their  feet  Aior  Kw&tov, 
Jupiter’s  skin,  which  was  the  skin  of  a victim  offered 
to  that  god.  The  person  who  assisted  was  called 
Mpai/or,  from  vdcoo,  water , which  was  used  at  the 
purification,  and  they  themselves  were  called  /jlvscu, 
the  initiated.  A year  after  the  initiation  at  the  less 
mysteries  they  sacrificed  a sow  to  Ceres,  and  were 
admitted  in  the  greater,  and  the  secrets  of  the 
festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to  them,  from  which 
they  were  called  ecpopoi  and  enomai,  inspectors. 
The  institution  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  candidates,  crowned  with  myrtle, 
were  admitted  by  night  into  a place  called  pvuKos 
a >]kos,  the  mystical  temple,  a vast  and  stupendous 
building.  As  they  entered  the  temple  they  purified 
themselves  by  washing  their  hands  in  holy  water, 
and  received  for  admonition  that  they  were  to  come 
with  a mind  pure  and  undefiled,  without  which  the 
cleanness  of  the  body  would  be  unacceptable.  After 
this  the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them  from  a 
large  book  called  neTpoifxa,  because  made  of  two 
stones,  Trerpal,  fitly  cemented  together.  After  this 
the  priest,  called  lepo$ai/Trjt,  proposed  to  them 
certain  questions  to  which  they  readily  answered. 
After  this,  strange  and  amazing  objects  presented 
themselves  to  their  sight ; the  place  often  seemed  to 
quake,  and  to  appear  suddenly  resplendent  with  fire, 
and  immediately  covered  with  gloomy  darkness  and 
horrror.  Sometimes  thunders  were  heard,  or  flashes 
of  lightning  appeared  on  every  side.  At  other 
times  hideous  noises  and  howlings  were  heard,  and 
the  trembling  spectators  were  alarmed  by  sudden 
and  dreadful  apparitions.  This  was  called  au-ro<//ia, 
intuition.  After  this  the  initiated  were  dismissed 
with  the  barbarous  words  of  koj(,  ofxnff.  The  gar- 
ments in  which  they  were  initiated  were  held 
sacred,  and  of  no  less  efficacy  to  avert  evils  than 
charms  and  incantations.  From  this  circumstance, 
therefore,  they  were  never  left  off  before  they  were 
totally  unfit  for  wear,  after  which  they  were  appro- 
priated for  children,  or  dedicated  to  the  goddess. 
The  chief  person  that  attended  at  the  initiation  was 
called  'Iepo0ai/T77r,  the  revealer  of  sacred  things.  He 
was  a citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  his  office  during  life, 
though  among  the  Celeans  and  Phliasians  it  was 
limited  to  the  period  of  four  years.  He  was  obliged 
to  devote  himself  totally  to  the  service  of  the  deities ; 
his  life  was  chaste  and  single,  and  he  usually 
anointed  his  body  with  the  juice  of  hemlock,  which 
is  said,  by  its  extreme  coldness,  to  extinguish  in  a 
great  degree  the  natural  heat.  The  Hierophantes 
had  three  attendants  ; the  first  was  called  ba&ovxos , 
torch-bearer,  and  was  permitted  to  marry ; the 
second  was  called  /ciipvf,  a cryer;  the  third  ad- 
ministered at  the  altar,  and  was  called  6 ent 
The  Hierophantes  is  said  to  have  been  a type  of 
the  powerful  creator  of  all  things,  A adovxps  of  the 
sun,  Kijpvf  of  Mercury,  and  o em  /Siopw  of  the  moon. 
There  were  besides  these  other  inferior  officers,  who 
took  particular  care  that  everything  was  performed 
according  to  custom.  The  first  of  these,  called 
ftatriKevs,  was  one  of  the  Archons  ; he  offered  prayers 
and  sacrifices,  and  took  care  that  there  was  no 


indecency  or  irregularity  during  the  celebration. 
Besides  him  there  were  four  others,  called  empt- 
curators,  elected  by  the  people.  One  of  them 
was  chosen  from  the  sacred  family  of  the  Eumolpidae, 
the  other  was  one  of  the  Ceryces,  and  the  rest  were 
from  among  the  citizens.  There  were  also  ro  persons 
who  assisted  at  this  and  every  other  festival,  called 
lepoirotot,  because  they  offered  sacrifices.  This 
festival  was  observed  in  the  month  Boedromion 
or  September,  and  continued  nine  days,  from  the 
15th  till  the  23rd.  During  that  time  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  arrest  any  man  or  present  any  petition,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  1000  drachmas,  or,  according  to 
others,  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  also  unlawful  for 
those  who  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  the  cover  of  a 
well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weasels.  If  any 
woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a chariot,  she  was  obliged 
by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus  to  pay  6000  drachmas.  The 
design  of  this  law  was  to  destroy  all  distinction 
between  the  richer  and  poorer  sort  of  citizens.  The 
first  day  of  the  celebration  was  called  uyoppos, 
assembly,  as  it  might  be  said  that  the  worshippers 
first  met  together.  The  second  day  was  called  h\a6t 
pvcnat,  to  the  sea,  you  that  are  initiated,  because 
they  were  commanded  to  purify  themselves  by  bath- 
ing in  the  sea.  On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and 
chiefly  a mullet,  were  offered  ; as  also  barley  from  a 
field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were  called  Qua, 
and  held  so  sacred  that  the  priests  themselves 
were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitted  to  partake 
of  them.  On  the  fourth  day  they  made  a solemn 
procession,  in  which  the  k aXaOiov,  holy  basket  of 
Ceres,  was  carried  about  in  a consecrated  cart, 
while  on  every  side  the  people  shouted  xa‘p* 
A nuryrep,  Hail , Ceres  ! After  these  followed  women, 
called  Kt(TTO(popot.  who  carried  baskets,  in  which 
were  sesamum,  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt,  a serpent, 
pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy  boughs,  certain  cakes,  &c. 
The  fifth  was  called  b tow  Ka/nraduiv  bu-epa,  the 
torch  day,  because  on  the  following  night  the  people 
ran  about  with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  usual 
to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend  which 
should  offer  the  biggest  in  commemoration  of  the 
travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her  lighting  a torch 
in  the  flames  of  mount  /Etna.  The  sixth  day  was 
called  ’I aKxos,  from  Iacchus  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Ceres,  who  accompanied  his  mother  in  her  search 
of  Proserpine,  with  a torch  in  his  hand.  From  that 
circumstance  his  statue  had  a torch  in  its  hand,  and 
was  carried  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Cerami- 
cus  to  Eleusis.  The  statue  with  those  that  accom- 
panied it,  called  IaKxaYl*,70,>  were  crowned  with 
myrtle.  In  the  way  nothing  was  heard  but  singing 
and  the  noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  votaries 
danced  along.  The  way  through  which  they  issued 
from  the  city  was  called  'lepa  odor,  the  sacred  wap; 
the  resting  place  'lepa  o-ukij,  from  a Jig  tree  which 
grew  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  also  stopped  on 
a bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where  they  derided 
those  that  passed  by.  After  they  had  passed  this 
bridge,  they  entered  Eleusis  by  a place  called 
fiuariKi]  e'urodor,  the  mystical  entrance \ On  the 
seventh  day  were  sports,  in  which  the  victors  were 
rewarded  with  a measure  of  barley,  as  that  grain 
had  been  first  sown  in  Eleusis.  The  eighth  day 
was  called  'Eiridawpiuv  bpepa,  because  once  yEscu- 
lapius,  at  his  return  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens, 
was  initiated  by  the  repetition  of  the  less  mysteries 
It  became  customary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them 
a second  time  upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  initiated  might  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted. The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festival 
was  called  II A nM°Xou*»  cwtJicii  vessels,  because  J 
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as  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  with  wine,  one  of 
iich  being  placed  towards  the  east,  and  the  other 
cards  the  west,  which  after  the  repetition  of  some 
ystical  words,  were  both  thrown  down,  and  the 
me  being  spilt  on  the  ground,  was  offered  as  a 
nation.  Such  was  the  manner  of  celebrating  the 
leusinian  mysteries,  which  have  been  deemed  the 
ost  sacred  and  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  observed 
•y  the  Greeks.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be 
Oscene  and  abominable,  and  that  from  thence  pro- 
aided  all  the  mysterious  secrecy.  They  were 
uried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Adrian, 
here  they  were  observed  with  the  same  ceremonies 
s before,  though  perhaps  with  more  freedom  and 
centiousness.  They  lasted  about  1800  years,  and 
,e  re  at  last  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great. 
Elian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  24. — Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  14. — 
yaus.  10,  c.  31,  &c. — Pint. 

Eloxisis,  or  Eleusin,  a town  of  Attica,  equally 
listant  from  Megara  and  the  Pirmus,  celebrated  for 
.he  festivals  of  Ceres.  Vid.  Eleusinia.  It  was 
bunded  by  Triptolemus.  Ovid.  4,  Fast.  5,  v.  507. 
—Paus.  9,  c.  24. 

Eleuther,  a son  of  Apollo.— — One  of  the 
Guretes,  from  whom  a town  of  Boeotia,  and  another 
n Crete,  received  their  name.  Paus.  9,  c.  2 & 9. 

EleuthSrae.  a village  of  Boeotia,  between 
Megara  and  Thebes,  where  Mardonius  was  de- 
bated with  300,000  men.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 1.  34,  c.  8._ 

Eleutheria,  a festival  celebrated  at  Plataea  in 
lonour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the  asserter  of 
•iberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Its  institution  originated  in  this  : After  the 
victory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under  Pausanias 
ever  Mardonius  the  Persian  general,  in  the  country  of 
Plataia,  an  altar  and  statue  were  erected  to  Jupiter 
Eleutherius,  who  had  freed  the  Greeks  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  further  agreed 
upon  in  a general  assembly,  by  the  advice  of  Aris- 
tides the  Athenian,  that  deputies  should  be  sent 
every  fifth  year  from  the  different  cities  of  Greece 
to  celebrate  Eleutheria,  festivals  of  liberty.  The 
Plaueans  celebrated  also  an  anniversary  festival  in 
memory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that 
famous  battle.  The  celebration  was  thus : At  break 
of  day  a procession  was  made  with  a trumpeter  at 
the  head,  sounding  a signal  for  battle.  After  him 
followed  chariots  loaded  with  myrrh,  garlands,  and 
a black  bull,  and  certain  free  young  men,  as  no  signs 
of  servility  were  to  appear  during  the  solemnity, 
because  thev  in  whose  honour  the  festival  was  in- 
stituted had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 
They  carried  libations  of  wine  and  milk  in  large- 
eared vessels,  with  jars  of  oil  and  precious  oint- 
ments. Last  of  all  appeared  the  chief  magistrate, 
who,  though  not  permitted  at  other  times  to  touch 
iron,  or  wear  garments  of  any  colour  but  white,  yet 
appeared  clad  in  purple  ; and  taking  a water-pot  out 
of  the  city  chamber,  proceeded  through  the  middle 
of  the  town  with  a sword  in  his  hand,  towards  the 
sepulchres.  There  he  drew  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring spring,  and  washed  and  anointed  the  monu- 
ments ; after  which  he  sacrificed  a bull  upon  a pile 
of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  and  infernal  Mercury, 
and  inviting  to  the  entertainment  the  souls  of  those 
happy  heroes  who  had  perished  in  the  defence  of 
their  country.  After  this  he  filled  a bowl  with 
wine,  saying,  ‘ I drink  to  those  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.”  There 
was  also  a festival  of  the  same  name  observed  by  the 
Samians  in  honour  of  the  god  of  love.  Slaves  also, 
when  they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a holiday, 
which  they  called  Eleutheria. 


Eleutho,  a surname  of  Juno  Lucina,  from  her 
presiding  over  the  delivery  of  pregnant  women. 
Pindar.  Olytnp.  6. 

Eleutherocilices,  a people  of  Cilicia,  never 
subject  to  kings.  Cic.  15,  ad  Fain.  ep.  4.  1.  5,  ad 
Att.  20.  . 

EleuthSroS,  a river  of  Syria,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Plin.  9,  c.  i'-.. 

Ellcius,  a surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped  on 
mount  Aventine.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  328.  _ 

Eliensis  and  Eli&ca,  a sect  of  philosophers 
founded  by  Phsedon  of  Elis,  who  vvas  originally  a 
slave,  but  restored  to  liberty  by  Alcibi.ides.  Dwg. 
~-Strab. 

Elimea,  or  Elimiotis,  a district  of  Mace- 
donia, or  of  Illyricum  according  to  others.  Liv.  42, 
c.  53.  1-  45,  c.  30. 

Elis,  a country  of  Peloponnesus  at  the  west  ot 
Arcadia,  and  north  of  Messenia,  extending  along  the 
coast,  and  watered  by  the  river  Alpheus.  Ihe 
capital  of  the  country  called  Elis,  now  Bclvidcrc, 
became  large  and  populous  in  the  age  of  Demos- 
thenes, though  in  the  age  of  Homer  it  did  not 
exist.  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  and 
received  its  name  from  Eleus,  one  of  its  monarchs. 
Elis  was  famous  for  the  ho»es  it  produced,  whose 
celerity  was  so  often  known  and  tried  at  the  Olympic 
games.  Strab.  8.— Plin.  4,  c.  5 .—Pans.  5.— Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v.  494. — Cic.  Fain.  13,  ep.  26,  de  Div.  2,  c. 
12.—  Liv.  27,  c.  32. — Virg.  G.  1,  59.  1.  3 v.  202. 

Eliphasii,  a people  of  Peloponnesus.  Polyb.  11. 

Elissa,  a queen  of  Tyre,  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Dido.  Vid.  Dido. 

Elissus,  a river  of  Elis. 

Ellopia,  a town  of  Euboea. An  ancient  name 

of  that  island. 

Elorus,  a river  of  Sicily  on  the  eastern  coast, 
called  after  a king  of  the  same  name.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  145. 

Elos,  a city  of  Achaia,  called  after  a servant- 
maid  of  Athamas  of  the  same  name. 

Elotee.  Vid.  Helotae. 

Elpenor,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
changed  into  a hog  by  Circe’s  potions,  and  after- 
wards restored  to  his  former  shape.  He  fell  from 
the  top  of  a house  where  he  was  sleeping,  and  was 
killed.  Ovid.  Met.  17,  v.  252. — Homer.  Od.  10, 
v.  552. 1.  11,  v.  51. 

Elpinlce,  a daughter  of  Miltiades,  who  married 
a man  that  promised  to  release  from  confinement 
her  brother  and  husband,  whom  the  laws  of  Athens 
had  made  responsible  for  the  fine  imposed  on  his 
father.  C.  Ncp.  in  Cim. 

Eluina,  a surname  of  Ceres. 

Elyces,  a man  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid.  Met. 

S,fab.  3.  _ 

Elymais,  a country  of  Persia,  between  the 
Persian  gulf  and  Media.  The  capital  of  the 
country  was  called  Elymais,  and  was  famous  for 
a rich  temple  of  Diana,  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
attempted  to  plunder.  The  Elymeans  assisted 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  his  wars  against  the 
Romans.  None  of  their  kings  are  named  in 
history.  Strabo. 

Eljhtni,  a nation  descended  from  the  Trojans, 
in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Carthage.  Paus.  10, 
c.  8. 

Elymus,  a man  at  the  court  of  Acestes  in 
Sicily.  Virg.  VEn.  5,  v.  73. 

Elyrus,  a town  of  Crete.  Id.  10,  c.  16. 

Elysium  and  Elysii  Campi,  a place  or 
island  in  the  infernal  regions,  where,  according  to 
the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the 
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virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  There  happiness 
was  complete,  the  pleasures  were  innocent  and  re- 
fined. Bowers  for  ever  green,  delightful  meadows 
with  pleasant  streams,  were  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects. ihe  air  was  wholesome,  serene,  and  tem- 
perate ; the  birds  continually  warbled  in  the  groves, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  blessed  with  another  sun 
and  other  stars.  The  employments  of  the  heroes 
who  dwelt  in  these  regions  of  bliss  were  various  ; 
the  manes  of  Achilles  are  represented  as  waging 
War  with  the  wild  beasts,  while  the  Trojan  chiefs 
are  innocently  exercising  themselves  in  managing 
horses,  or  in  handling  arms.  To  these  innocent 
amusements  some  poets  have  added  continual  feast- 
ing and  revelry,  and  they  suppose  that  the  Elysian 
fields  were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and 
voluptuousness  which  could  gratify  the  low  desires 
of  the  debauchee.  The  Elysian  fields  were,  accord- 
ing to  some,  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic.  Others  place  them  in  the 
island  of  Leuce  ; and,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Virgil,  they  were  situate  in  Italy.  According  to 
Lucian,  they  were  near  the  moon  ; or  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  if  we  believe  Plutarch.  Virg.  AEn.  6, 
v.  638. — Homer.  Od.  4. — Pindar. — Tibull.  1,  el.  3, 
v.  57. — Lucian. — Pint,  de  Consul. 

Emathia,  a name  given  anciently,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  poets,  to  the  countries  which  formed 
the  empires  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  Virg.  G. 
1,  v.  492,  1.  4,  v.  390. — Luca7i.  1,  v.  1.  1.  10,  v.  50. 
1.  6,  v.  620.  1.  7,  v.  427. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  314. 

EmS.th.ion,  a son  of  Titan  and  Aurora,  who 
'eigned  in  Macedonia.  The  country  was  called 
Emathia , from  his  name.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  a famous  robber  destroyed  by  Hercules.  Ovid. 

Met.  5,  v.  313.  Justin.  7,  c.  x. A man  killed  at 

the  nuptials  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Ovid. 
Met.  s,  v.  100. 

Emathion,  a man  killed  in  the  wars  of  Turnus. 
Virg.  AEn.  9,  v.  571. 

Embatum,  a place  of  Asia,  opposite  Chios. 

Embollma,  a town  of  India.  Curt.  8,  c.  12. 

Emerita,  a town  of  Spain,  famous  for  dyeing 
wool.  Plin.  9,  c.  41. 

Emessa  and  Emissa,  a town  of  Phoenicia. 

Emoda,  a mountain  of  India. 

Empedocles,  a philosopher,  poet,  and  his- 
torian of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  flourished  444 
B.C.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Telauges  the  Pytha- 
gorean, and  warmly  adopted  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration. He  wrote  a poem  upon  the  opinions  of 
Pythagoras,  very  much  commended,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  various  bodies  which  nature  had  given 
him.  He  was  first  a girl,  afterwards  a boy,  a shrub, 
a bird,  a fish,  and  lastly  Empedocles.  His  poetry 
was  bold  and  animated,  and  his  verses  were  so 
universally  esteemed,  that  they  were  publicly  re- 
cited at  the  Olympic  games  with  those  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod.  Empedocles  was  no  less  remarkable 
for  his  humanity  and  social  virtues  than  for  his 
learning.  He  showed  himself  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  tyranny,  and  refused  to  become  the  sovereign  of 
his  country.  He  taught  rhetoric  in  Sicily,  and 
often  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as  well  as 
the  pains  of  his  body  with  music.  It  is  reported 
that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  flames  of  the  crater  of 
./Etna  proved  fatal  to  him.  Some  maintain  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  a god,  and, 
that  his  death  might  be  unknown,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  crater  and  perished  in  the  flames.  His 
expectations,  however,  were  frustrated,  and  the 
volcano,  by  throwing  up  one  of  his  sandals,  dis- 
covered to  the  world  that  Empedocles  had  perished 


by  fire.  Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  tho  sea 
H°rat.  1,  ep.  12.  v.  20 .—Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  so  &<-! 
— Phog.  in  Vitli. 

Emperamus,  a Lacedaemonian  general  in  the 
second  Messenian  war. 

Empoclus,  an  historian. 

Emporia  Puruca,  certain  places  near  the 
Syrtes. 

Emporias,  a town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  novr 
Ajnpunas.  Liv.  34,  c.  9 & 16.  1.  26,  c.  19. 

EncglSdus,  a son  of  litan  and  Terra,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  conspired  against 
Jupiter.  He  was  struck  with  Jupiter’s  thunders, 
and  overwhelmed  under  mount  /Etna.  Some  sup- 
posed that  he  is  the  same  as  Typhon.  According 
to  the  poets,  the  flames  of  /Etna  proceeded  from  the 
breath  of  Enceladus  ; and  as  often  as  he  turned  his 
weary  side,  the  whole  island  of  Sicily  felt  the  motion, 
and  shook  from  its  very  foundations.  Virg.  AEn. 
3i  v.  578,  &c. A son  of  /Egyptus. 

Enclielese,  a town  of  Illyricum,  where  Cadmus 
was  changed  into  a serpent.  Lucan.  3,  v.  189.— 
Strab.  7. 

Endeis,  a nymph,  daughter  of  Chiron.  She 
married  zEacus  king  of  Agina,  by  whom  she  had 
Peleus  and  Telamon.  Pans.  2,  c.  29 .—Apollod.  3, 

C.  12. 

Endera,  a place  of  /Ethiopia. 

, Endymion,  a shepherd,  son  of  /Ethlius  and 
Calyce.  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  Jupiter  to 
grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep  as 
much  as  he  would  ; whence  came  the  proverb  of 
Endymionis  soninum  dormire,  to  express  a long 
sleep.  Diana  saw  him  naked  as  he  slept  on  mount 
Latmos,  and  was  so  struck  with  his  beauty  that  she 
came  down  from  heaven  every  night  to  enjoy  his 
company.  Endymion  married  Chromia  daughter  of 
Itonus,  or,  according  to  some,  Hyperipne  daughter 
of  Areas,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  Paeon,  Epeus, 
and  /Eolus,  and  a daughter  called  Eurydice  ; and 
so  little  ambitious  did  he  show  himself  of  sovereignty, 
that  he  made  his  crown  the  prize  of  the  best  racer 
among  his  sons,  an  honourable  distinction  which  was 
gained  by  Epeus.  The  fable  of  Endymion’s  amours 
with  Diana,  or  the  moon,  arises  from  his  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  and  as  he  passed  the  night  on  some 
high  mountain,  to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies,  it 
has  been  reported  that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon. 
Some  suppose  that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the 
son  of  a king  of  Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  astrono- 
mer of  Caria.  The  people  of  Heraclea  maintained 
that  Endymion  died  on  mount  Latmos,  and  the 
Eleans  pretended  to  show  his  tomb  at  Olympia  in 
Peloponnesus.  Propert.  2,  cl.  23. — Cic.  Tusc.  1. — 
Juv.  10.— P he oc rit . 3. — Pans.  5,  c.  x.  1.  6,  c.  20. 

EnSti,  or  HenSti,  a people  near  Paphlagonia. 

Engyum,  now  Gangi,  a town  of  Sicily  freed 
from  tyranny  by  Timoleon.  Cic.  Ver.  3,  c.  43.  1. 
4,  c.  44. — I tal.  14,  v.  250. 

Enienses,  a people  of  Greece. 

Eniopeus,  a charioteer  of  Hector,  killed  by 
Diomedes.  Homer.  II.  8,  v.  120. 

Enlpeus,  a river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  near 

Pharsaha.  Lucan,  6,  v.  373. A river  of  Elis 

in  Peloponnesus,  of  which  Tyro  the  daughter  of 
Salmoneus  became  enamoured.  Neptune  assumed 
the  shape  of  the  river  god  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
Tyro.  Ovid.  Am.  3,  cl.  5. — -y-Strab. 

Enispe,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  25. 

Erma,  now  Castro  Jannil  a town  in  the  middle 
of  Sicily,  with  a beautiful  plain,  whence  Proserpine 
was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Cic. 
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Vn  3,  c.  49.  1.  4,  c.  104.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  522.— 


3,  v.  537.  1.  6,  v.  478. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  288.  1.  2,  v. 


tv.  24,  c.  37. 

Ennia  was  the  wife  of  Macro,  and  afterwards 
f the  emperor  Caligula.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  45.  . 

Q.  Ennius,  an  ancient  poet  born  at  Rudii  in 
.'alabria.  He  obtained  the  name  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizen  by  his  genius  and  the  brilliancy  of 
is  learning.  His  style  is  rough  and  unpolished, 
ul  his  defects,  which  are  more  particularly  at- 
•ibuted  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  have  been 
illy  compensated  by  the  energy  of  his  expressions 
nd  the  fire  of  his  poetry.  Quintilian  warmly  com- 
lends  him,  and  Virgil  has  shown  his  merits  by  in- 
•oducing  many  whole  lines  from  his  poetry  into  his 
wn  compositions,  which  he  calls  pearls  gathered 
-om  the  dunghill.  Ennius  wrote  in  heroic  verse  18 
ooks  of  the  annals  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  dis- 
layed  much  knowledge  of  the  world  in  some  dra- 
latical  and  satirical  compositions.  He  died  of  the 
out,  contracted  by  frequent  intoxication,  about  169 
ears  before  the  cnristian  era,  in  the  70th  year  of 
is  age.  Ennius  was  intimate  with  the  great  men 
f his  age ; he  accompanied  Cato  in  his  questorship 
1 Sardinia,  and  was  esteemed  by  him  of  greater 
alue  than  the  honours  of  a triumph  ; and  Scipio, 
n his  death  bed,  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  by 
le  side  of  his  poetical  friend.  This  epitaph  was 
tid  to  be  written  upon  him  : 


A spici te,  o cives,  senis  Ennii  imaginis formam  ! 

Hie  vestrum  pinxit  maxima  facta  patmm. 
Nemo  me  lacrymis  decoret , neqtie  funera  fletu 
Faxit : cur  ? volito  vivus  per  ora  viritm. 


onscious  of  his  merit  as  the  first  epic  poet  of 
ome,  Ennius  bestowed  on  himself  the  appellation 
f the  Homer  of  Latium.  Of  the  tragedies,  comedies, 
anals,  and  satires  which  he  wrote,  nothing  remains 
ut  fragments  happily  collected  from  the  quotations 
f ancient  authors.  The  best  edition  of  these  is  by 
lesselius,  4to,  Amst.  1707.  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  424. 
-Cic.  dr  Finib.  1,  c.  4.  De  Offic.  2,  c.  s&.—Quintil. 
>,  c.  1 —Lucret.  1,  v.  1 17,  &lc.—C  Ncp.  inCatone. 
Ennomus,  a Trojan  prince  killed  by  Achilles. 
romer.  II.  2,  v.  363.  1.  n,  v.  422. 

Ennosig-aeus,  term  concussor,  a surname  of 
eptune.  Juv.  10,  v.  182. 

Enfipe,  a town  of  Peloponnesus  near  Pylos. 
a us.  3,  c.  26. 

Enops,  a shepherd  loved  by  the  nymph  Nesis 

/ whom_  he  had  Satnius.  Homer.  II.  14. The 

ther  of  Ihestos. A Trojan  killed  by  Patroclus. 

’.  16. 


Enos,  a maritime  town  of  Thrace. 
Enosich.th.on,  a surname  of  Neptune. 
Enotoccetse,  a nation  whose  ears  are  described 
. hanging  down  to  their  heels.  Strab. 

Entella,  a town  of  Sicily  inhabited  by  Cam- 
'S^’ JtaL  T4’  v‘  *°S-—Cic-  Vcr.  3)  c.  43. 
Entellus,  a famous  athlete  among  the  friends 
/Eneas.  He  was  intimate  with  Eryx,  and  entered 
e lists  against  Dares,  whom  he  conquered  in  the 
"endgames  of  Anchises  in  Sicily.  Virg.  Ain.  5, 

Enyalius,  a surname  of  Mars. 

Enyo  a sister  of  Mars,  called  by  the  Latins 
^llona  supposed  by  some  to  be  daughter  of 
jorcys  and  Ceto.  Ital.  10.  v.  203. 

Eone,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 
Eordeea,  a district  at  the  west  of  Macedonia 
p*1'  c,,  39-  I-  33,  c.  8 1.  42,  c.  53. 
iiOB,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greeks 
hence  the  epithet  Eous  is  applied  to  all  the  eastern 
>rts  of  the  world.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  406.  A A 


ii5- 

Eous,  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun.  Ovid.  Met, 
2,  v.  153,  &c. 

Epagris,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  called  by  Aris- 
totle Hydrussa.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Epaminondas,  a famous  Theban  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Boeotia.  His  father’s 
name  was  Polymnus.  He  has  been  celebrated  for 
his  private  virtues  and  military  accomplishments. 
His  love  of  truth  was  so  great  that  he  never  dis- 
graced himself  by  falsehood.  He  formed  a most 
sacred  and  inviolable  friendship  with  Pelopidas, 
whose  life  he  saved  in  battle.  By  his  advice  Pelo- 
pidas delivered  Thebes  from  the  power  of  Lace- 
daemon. This  was  the  signal  of  war.  Epaminondas 
was  set  at  the  head  of  the  Theban  armies,  and 
defeated  the  Spartans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Leuctra,  about  371  years  B.C.  Epaminondas  made 
a proper  use  of  this  victorious  campaign,  and  entered 
the  territories  of  Lacedaemon  with  50,000  men. 
Here  he  gained  many  friends  and  partisans  ; but  at 
his  return  to  Thebes  he  was  seized  as  a traitor  for 
violating  the  laws  of  his  country.  While  he  was 
making  the  Theban  arms  victorious  on  every  side, 
he  neglected  the  law  which  forbade  any  citizen  to 
retain  in  his  hands  the  supreme  power  more  than 
one  month,  and  all  his  eminent  services  ^emed 
unable  to  redeem  him  from  death.  He  paid  implicit 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  r.nd  only 
begged  of  his  judges  that  it  might  be  inscribed  on 
his  tomb  that  he.  had  suffered  death  for  saving  his 
country  from  ruin.  This  animated  reproach  was 
felt ; he  was  pardoned  and  invested  again  with  the 
sovereign  power.  He  was  successful  in  a war  in 
Thessaly,  and  assisted  the  Eleans  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians. The  hostile  armies  met  near  Mantinea, 
and  while  Epaminondas  was  bravely  fighting  in  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy,  he  received  a fatal  wound  in 
the  breast  and  expired,  exclaiming  that  he  died 
unconquered,  when  he  heard  that  the  Boeotians 
obtained  the  victory,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age, 
363  years  before  Christ.  The  Thebans  severely 
lamented  his  death  ; in  him  their  power  was  ex- 
tinguished, for  only  during  his  life  they  had  enjoyed 
freedom  and  independence  among  the  Grecian 
states.  Epaminondas  was  frugal  as  well  as  vir- 
tuous, and  he  refused  with  indignation  the  rich 
presents  which  were  offered  to  him  by  Artaxerxes 
the  king  of  Persia.  He  is  represented  by  his  bio- 
grapher as  an  elegant  dancer  and  a skilful  musician, 
accomplishments  highly  esteemed  among  his  coun- 
trymen. Pint,  in  Par  all. — C.  Nep.  in  Vita.— 
Xenop.  Queest.  Grate. — Diod.  15. — Polyb.  1. 

Epantelii,  a people  of  Italy. 

Epaphroditus,  a freedman  punished  with 
death  for  assisting  Nero  to  destroy  himself.  Suet. 

in  Ner. A freedman  of  Augustus,  sent  as  a spy 

to  Cleopatra.  Pint. A name  assumed  by  Sylla. 

Epaphus,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Io,  who  founded 
'"Egypt-  which  he  called  Memphis,  in  honour 
of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Nile.  He 
had  a daughter  called  Libya,  who  became  mother 
of  /Egyptus  and  Danaus  by  Neptune.  He  was 
worshipped  as  a god  at  Memphis.  Hcrodot.  2,  c. 
153- — Ovid.  Abet.  1,  v.  699,  &c. 

Epasnactus,  a Gaul  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
&c.  Cos.  Bell.  G.  8,  c.  44. 

EpebSlus,  a soothsayer  of  Messenia,  who  pre- 
vented Aristodcmus  from  obtaining  the  sovereignty. 
Paus.  4,  c.  9,  &c. 

Epei  and  Elei,  a people  of  Peloponnesus. 
Plin.  4,  c.  5. 
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Epetium,  now  Viscio,  a town  of  Illyrlcum. 

Epeus,  a son  of  Endymion,  brother  to  Paeon, 
who  reigned  in  a part  of  Peloponnesus.  His  sub- 
jects were  called  from  him  Epei.  Pans.  5,  c.  1. 

A son  of  Panopeus,  who  was  the  fabricator  of  the 
famous  wooden  horse,  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
Troy.  Firg.  Ain.  2,  v.  264. — Justin.  20,  c.  2. — 
Parcs.  10,  c.  26. 

Ephesus,  a city  of  Ionia,  built,  as  Justin  men- 
tions, by  the  Amazons ; or  lay  Androchus  son  of 
Codrus,  according  to  Strabo  ; or  by  Ephesus,  a son 
of  the  river  Cayster.  It  is  famous  for  a temple  of 
Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  This  temple  was  425  feet 
long  and  200  feet  broad.  The  roof  was  supported 
by  127  columns,  60  feet  high,  which  had  been  placed 
there  by  so  many  kings.  Of  these  columns,  36 
were  carved  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  one  of 
which  was  the  work  of  the  famous  Scopas.  This 
celebrated  building  was  not  totally  completed  till 
220  years  after  its  foundation.  Ctesiphon  was  the 
chief  architect.  There  was  above  the  entrance  a 
huge  stone,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  had  been 
placed  there  by  Diana  herself.  The  riches  which 
were  in  the  temple  were  immense,  and  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  it  was  worshipped  with  the  most 
awful  solemnity.  This  celebrated  temple  was  burnt 
on  the  night  that  Alexander  was  born  [Fid.  Eros- 
tratus],  and  soon  after  it  rose  from  its  ruins  with 
more  splendour  and  magnificence.  Alexander 
offered  to  rebuild  it  at  his  own  expense,  if  the 
Ephesians  would  place  upon  it  an  inscription  which 
denoted  the  name  of  the  benefactor.  This  generous 
offer  was  refused  by  the  Ephesians,  who  observed, 
in  the  language  of  adulation,  that  it  was  improper 
that  one  deity  should  raise  temples  to  the  other. 
Lysimachus  ordered  the  town  of  Ephesus  to  be 
called  Arsinoe,  in  honour  of  his  wife  ; but  after  his 
death  the  new  appellation  was  lost,  and  the  town 
was  again  known  by  its  ancient  name.  Though 
modern  authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  ancient 
ruins  of  this  once  famed  city,  some  have  given  the 
barbarous  name  of  Ajasalouc  to  what  they  con- 
jecture to  be  the  remains  of  Ephesus.  The  words 
literee  Ephesiee  are  applied  to  letters  containing 
magical  powers.  Plin.  36,  c.  14.- — Strab.  12  & 14. 
— Mela , 1,  c.  17. — Paces.  7,  c.  2. — Pint,  in  Alex.— 
Justin.  2,  c.  4. — Callim.  in  Dian. — Ptol.  ■>. — Cic. 
de  Nat.  D.  2. 

Ephetae,  a number  of  magistrates  at  Athens, 
first  instituted  by  Demophoon  the  son  of  Theseus. 
They  were  reduced  to  the  number  of  51  by  Draco, 
who,  according  to  some,  first  established  them. 
They  were  superior  to  the  Areopagites,  and  their 
privileges  were  great  and  numerous.  Solon,  how- 
ever, lessened  their  power,  and  entrusted  them  only 
with  the  trial  of  manslaughter  and  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  a citizen.  They  were  all  more 
than  50  years  old,  and  it  was  required  that  their 
manners  should  be  pure  and  innocent,  and  their 
behaviour  austere  and  full  of  gravity. 

Ephialtes,  or  Ephialtus,  a giant,  son  of 
Neptune,  who  grew  nine  inches  every  month.  Fid. 

Aloeus. An  Athenian,  famous  for  his  courage 

and  strength.  He  fought  with  the  Persians  against 
Alexander,  and  was  killed  at  Halicarnassus.  Diced. 

17. A Trachinian  who  led  a detachment  of  the 

army  of  Xerxes  by  a secret  path  to  attack  the  Spar- 
tans at  Thermopylae.  Pans.  1,  c.  4. — Herodot.  7. 
c.  213. 

EphSri,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who 
wore  first  created  by  Lycurgus ; or,  according  to 
some,  by  Theopompus,  B.C.  760.  They  were  five 


in  number.  Like  censors  in  the  state,  they  could 
check  and  restrain  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and 
even  imprison  them,  if  guilty  of  irregularities.  They 
fined  Archidamus  for  marrying  a wife  of  small 
stature,  and  imprisoned  Agis  for  his  unconstitutional 
behaviour.  They  were  much  the  same  as  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  at  Rome,  created  to  watch  with 
a jealous  eye  over  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
populace.  They  had  the  management  of  the  public 
money,  and  were  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war. 
Their  office  was  annual,  and  they  had  the  privilege 
of  convening,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  greater 
and  less  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  former  was 
composed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  inhabitants  of  the 
city  ; the  latter  of  33,000  Lacedaemonians,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  inferior  towns  and  villages.  C.  Nep.  in 
Paces.  3. — Aristot.  Pol.  2,  c.  7. 

EpllCrus,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cumae  in 
ALolia,  about  352  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
disciple  to  Isocrates,  by  whose  advice  he  wrote  a 
history  which  gave  an  account  of  all  the  actions  and 
battles  that  had  happened  between  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians  for  750  years.  It  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  ancients.  It  is  now  lost.  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

Ephjfra,  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth,  which  it 
received  from  a nymph  of  the  same  name,  and 
thence  Ephyrcus  is  applied  to  Dyrrhachium, 
founded  by  a Grecian  colony.  Firg.  G.  2,  v.  264. 
— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  239. — Lucan.  6,  v.  17. — Slat. 

Theb.  4,  v.  59. — Ital.  14,  v.  181. A city  of  Thres- 

potia  in  Epirus. Another  in  Elis, /Etolia. 

One  of  Cyrene’s  attendants.  Firg.  G.  4,  v. 

343. 

Epicaste,  a name  of  Jocasta  the  mother  and 

wife  of  CEdipus.  Pans.  9,  c.  5. A daughter  of 

Aigeus,  mother  of  Thestalus  by  Hercules. 

Epicerid.es,  a man  of  Cyrene,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  Athenians  for  his  beneficence. 
Demost. 

Epicharis,  a woman  accused  of  conspiracy 
against  Nero.  She  refused  to  confess  the  associates 
of  her  guilt,  though  exposed  to  the  greatest  tor- 
ments, &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  51. 

Epich.arm.TIS,  a poet  and  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher of  Sicily,  who  introduced  comedy  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  the  reign  of  Hiero.  His  compositions  were 
imitated  by  Plautus.  He  wrote  some  treatises  upon 
philosophy  and  medicine,  and  observed  that  the 
gods  sold  all  their  kindnesses  for  toil  and  labour. 
According  to  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  he  added  the  two 
letters  x and  8 to  the  Greek  alphabet  He  flourished 
about  440  years  before  Christ,  and  died  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age.  Horat.  2,  cp.  1,  v 58. — Diog.  3 & 
8. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  1,  cp.  19.  . a 

Epicles,  a Trojan  prince  killed  by  Ajax.  Ho- 
mer. II.  12,  V.  378.  _ -i  f 

Epiclld.es,  a Lacedaemonian  of  the  family  of 
the  Eurysthenidae.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  his  brother  Cleomenes  III.  in  the  place  of  Age- 
against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Sparta.  Paus. 
2,  c.  9. 

Epicr&tes,  a Milesian,  servant  to  J.  Cmsar.— 

A poet  of  Ambracia.  Ailian. The  name  is  applied 

to  Pompey,  as  expressive  of  supreme  authority. 
Cic.  cui  A tt.  3,  ep.  3.  , ..  . 

Epictetus,  a stoic  philosopher  of  Hieropohs  in 
Phrygia,  originally  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus,  t * 
freedman  of  Nero.  Though  driven  from  Rome  > 
Domitian,  he  returned  after  the  emperors  dea  . 
and  gained  the  esteem  of  Adrian  and  Marcu  An 
lius.  Like  the  Stoics  he  supported  the  doctrine 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  tie  declared  nun 
strongly  against  suicide,  which  was  so  warm  y 
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adopted  by  his  sect.  He  died  in  a very  advanced 
age.  The  earthen  lamp  of  which  he  made  use  was 
sold  some  time  after  his  death  for  3000  drachmas. 
His  Enchiridion  is  a faithful  picture  of  the  stoic 
philosophy,  and  his  dissertations  which  were  de- 
livered to  his  pupils,  were  collected  by  Arrian.  His 
•style  is  concise  and  devoid  of  all  ornament,  full  of 
energy  and  useful  maxims.  The  value  of  his  com- 
positions is  well  known  from  the  saying  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus,  who  thanked  the  gods  he  could 
collect  from  the  writings  of  Epictetus  wherewith  to 
conduct  life  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  his  country.  There  are  several  good  editions  of 
the  works  of  Epictetus,  with  those  of  Cebes  and 
others  ; the  most  valuable  of  which,  perhaps,  will  be 
found  to  be  that  of  Reland,  Traject.  4to,  1711  ; and 
Arrian’s  by  Upton,  2 vols.  4to,  Lond.  1739. 

Epicurus,  a celebrated  philosopher,  son  of 
Neocles  and  Cherestrata,  bom  at  Gargettus  in 
Attica.  Though  his  parents  were  poor  and  of  an 
obscure  origin,  yet  he  was  early  sent  to  school, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius,  and  at  the  age  of  12,  when  his  preceptor 
repeated  to  him  this  verse  from  Hesiod, 

Hro»  fiev  irpurriOTa  xaor  yever,  &C., 

In  the  beginning  0/  things  the  Chaos  was  created, 


Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created  it?  To 
this  the  teacher  answered  that  he  knew  not,  but  only 
philosophers.  “ Then,’’  says  the  youth,  “ philoso- 
phers henceforth  shall  instruct  me."  After  having 
improved  himself,  and  enriched  his  mind  by  travel- 
ling, he  visited  Athens,  which  was  then  crowded  by 
the  followers  of  Plato,  the  Cynics,  the  Peripatetics, 
and  the  Stoics.  Here  he  established  himself,  and 
soon  attracted  a number  of  followers  by  the  sweet- 
ness and  gravity  of  his  manners,  and  by  his  social 
virtues.  He  taught  them  that  the  happiness  of 
mankind  consisted  in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises 
from  sensual  gratification,  or  from  vice,  but  from 
the.  enjoyments  of  the  mind,  and  the  sweets  of  virtue. 
This  doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  philoso- 

§hers  of  the  different  sects,  and  particularly  by  the 
toics.  They  observed  that  he  disgraced  the  gods 
by  representing  them  as  inactive,  given  up  to  plea- 
sure, and  unconcerned  with  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
He  refuted  all  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries  by 
the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  by  his  frequent  attend- 
ance on  places  of  public  worship.  When  Leontium, 
one  of  his  female  pupils,  was  accused  of  prostituting 
herself  to  her  master  and  to  all  his  disciples,  the 
philosopher  proved  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  by 
silence  and  an  exemplary  life.  His  health  was  at 
last  impaired  by  continual  labour,  and  he  died  of 
a retention  of  urine,  which  long  subjected  him  to 
the  most  excruciating  torments,  and  which  he  bore 
with  unparalleled  fortitude.  His  death  happened 
270  years  before  Christ,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
His  disciples  showed  their  respect  for  the  memory 
of  their  learned  preceptor,  by  the  unanimity  which 
prevailed  among  them.  While  philosophers  in  every 
sect  were  at  war  with  mankind  and  among  them- 
selves, the  followers  of  Epicurus  enjoyed  perfect 
peace  and  lived  in  the  most  solid  friendship.  The 
day  of  his  birth  was  observed  with  universal  fes- 
tivity,  and  during  a month  all  his  admirers  gave 
themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent  amusement. 
Ut  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  Epicurus  is  the 
only  one  whose  writings  deserve  attention  for  their 
number.  He  wrote  no  less  than  300  volumes, 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius;  and  Chrysippus 
was  so  jealous  of  the  fecundity  of  his  genius,  that 
no  sooner  had  Epicurus  published  one  of  his  volumes, 


than  he  Immediately  composed  one,  that  he  might 
not  be  overcome  in  the  number  of  his  productions. 
Epicurus,  however,  advanced  truth  and  arguments 
unknown  before  ; but  Chrysippus  said  what  others 
long  ago  had  said,  without  showing  anything  which 
might  be  called  originality.  The  followers  of  Epi- 
curus were  numerous  in  every  age  and  country;  his 
doctrines  were  rapidly  disseminated  over  the  world, 
and  when  the  gratification  of  the  sense  was  sub- 
stituted to  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  morals  of 
mankind  were  undermined  and  destroyed.  Even 
Rome,  whose  austere  simplicity  had  happily  nur- 
tured virtue,  felt  the  attack,  and  was  corrupted. 
When  Cineas  spoke  of  the  tenets  of  the  Epicureans 
in  the  Roman  senate,  Fabricius  indeed  entreated 
the  gods  that  all  the  enemies  of  the  republic  might 
become  his  followers.  But  those  were  the  feeble 
efforts  of  expiring  virtue ; and  when  Lucretius 
introduced  the  popular  doctrine  in  poetical  com- 
position, the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  the  numbers 
contributed,  with  the  effeminacy  of  the  Epicureans, 
to  enervate  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Diog.  in 
Vild. — TElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  13. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1, 
c.  24  & 25.  Tits.  3,  49.  Definib.  2,  c.  22. 

Epicydes,  a tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  213. 

Epidamnus,  a town  of  Macedonia  on  the 
Adriatic,  nearly  opposite  Brundusium.  The  Romans 
planted  there  a colony,  which  they  called  Dyrra- 
chinm,  considering  the  ancient  name  (ad  damnum') 
ominous.  Pans.  6,  c.  10. — Plin.  3,  c.  23. — Plautus , 
Men.  2,  act.  1,  v.  42. 

Epidaphne,  a town  of  Syria,  called  also 
Antioch.  Germanicus  son  of  Drusus  died  there. 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  83. 

Epidauria,  a festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
^Esculapius. A country  of  Peloponnesus. 

Epidanrus,  a town  at  the  north  of  Argolis  in 
Peloponnesus,  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
riEsculapius,  who  had  there  a famous  temple.  It 
received  its  name  from  Epidaurus  son  of  Argus  and 
Evadne.  It  is  now  called  Pidaura.  Strab.  8. — 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  44. — Pans.  3,  c.  21. — Mela , 2,  c.  3. 

A town  of  Dalmatia,  now  Ragusi  Vecchio, 

of  Laconia. 

Epidium,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
or  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  according  to  some.  Ptolem. 

Epidius,  a man  who  wrote  concerning  unusual 
prodigies.  Plin.  16,  c.  25. 

Epidotse,  certain  deities  who  presided  over  the 
birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were  known 
among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Dii  Averrunci. 
They  were  worshipped  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
chiefly  invoked  by  those  who  were  persecuted  by 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  &c.  Pans.  3,  c.  17,  &e. 

EpigSnes,  a Babylonian  astrologer  and  his- 
torian. Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Epigreus,  a Greek  killed  by  Hector. 

. Epig'Qni,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  Theban 
war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous  in  ancient 
history.  It  was  undertaken  10  years  after  the  first. 
The  sons  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  first  war 
resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  fathers,  and 
marched  against  Thebes,  under  the  command  of 
Thersander;  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcinreon 
the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  The  Argives  were  assisted 
by  the  Corinthians,  the  people  of  Messina,  Arcadia, 
and  Megara.  The  Thebans  had  engaged  all  their 
neighbours  in  their  quarrel,  as  in  one  common  cause, 
and  the  two  hostile  armies  met  and  engaged  on  the 
banks  of  the  Glissas.  The  fight  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  but  victory  declared  for  the  Epigoni,  and 
some  of  the  Thebans  fled  to  Ulyricum  with  Leo- 
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damns  their  general,  while  others  retired  into 
Thebes,  where  they  were  soon  besieged  and  forced 
to  surrender.  In  this  war  Aigialeus  alone  was 
killed,  and  his  father  Adrastus  was  the  only  person 
who  escaped  alive  in  the  first  war.  This  whole  war, 
as  Pausanias  observes,  was  written  in  verse ; and 
Callinus,  who  quotes  some  of  the  verses,  ascribes 
them  to  Homer,  which  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  many  writers.  “ For  my  part,”  continues  the 
geographer,  “I  own  that,  next  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  I have  never  seen  a finer  poem.” 

Pans.  6,  c.  9 & 25. — Apollod.  1 & 3. — Diod.  4. 

This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  sons  of  those 
Macedonian  veterans,  who  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
formed  connections  with  the  women  of  Asia.. 

Epigonus,  a mathematician  of  Ambracia. 

Epigranea,  a fountain  in  Boeotia.  Plin.  4, 

Epli  and  Epei,  a people  of  Elis. 

Epilarus,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Epimelldes,  the  founder  of  Corone.  Pans. 
4,  c.  34. 

Epimenes,  a man  who  conspired  against 
Alexander’s  life.  Curt.  8,  c.  6. 

Epimeiudes.  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  con- 
temporary with  Solon.  His  father’s  name  was 
Agiasarchus  and  his  mother’s  Blasta.  He  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  by  those  who 
exclude  Periander  from  the  number.  While  he  was 
tending  his  flocks  one  day,  he  entered  into  a cave, 
where  he  fell  asleep.  His  sleep  continued  for  40 
or  47,  or  according  to  Pliny,  57  years,  and  when  he 
awoke,  he  found  every  object  so  considerably 
altered,  that  he  scarce  knew  where  he  was.  His 
brother  apprised  him  of  the  length  of  his  sleep,  to 
his  great  astonishment.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
lived  289  years.  After  death  he  was  revered  as  a 
god,  and  greatly  honoured  by  the  Athenians,  whom 
he  had  delivered  from  a plague,  and  to  whom  he 
had  given  many  good  and  useful  counsels.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  first  who  built  temples  in  the  Grecian 
communities.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  34.  Di°g.  in  Vita. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  14 .—Pint,  in  Solon.— Val.  Max.  8, 
c.  13. — Strab.  10. — Plin.  7,  c.  12. 

Epimetheus,  a son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconsiderately  married 
Pandora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha  the  wife  of 
Deucalian.  He  had  the  curiosity  to  open  the  box 
which  Pandora  had  brought  with  her  [ V id.  Pan- 
dora], and  from  thence  issued  a train  of  evils,  which 
from  that  moment  have  never  ceased  to  afflict  the 
human  race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  which  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  not  having  suffi- 
cient time  to  escape,  and  it  is  she  alone  which 
comforts  men  under  misfortunes.  Epimetheus  was 
changed  into  a monkey  by  the  gods,  and  sent  into 
the  island  of  Pithecusa.  Apollod.  1,  c.  2 & ] • 

II y gin. fab. —Hesiod.  Theog.  Vid.  Prometheus. 

Eplmethis,  a patronymic  of  Pyrrha  the 
daughter  of  Epimetheus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  390. 

Epiochus,  a son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia.  . 

Epione,  the  wife  of  /Esculapius.  Paus.  2, 


C Epiphanea,  a town  of  Cilicia,  near  Issus, 
now  Surpendkar.  Plin.  5,  c.  27.  Cic.  ad  Favt. 
IS)  ep  4> Another  of  Syria  on  the  Euphrates. 

1 Epiph&nes  {illustrious),  a surname  given  to 
the  Antiochi,  kings  of  Syria.— A surname  of  one 
of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the  house  of  the 

Lagidm.  Strab.  17.  _ . . , 

Epipauius,  a bishop  of  Salamis,  who  was 


active  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Origen  ; but  his 
compositions  are  more  valuable  for  the  fragments 
which  they  preserve  than  for  their  own  intrinsic 
merit.  The  only  edition  is  by  Dionys.  Petavius, 

2 vols.  Paris,  1622.  The  bishop  died  A.D.  403. 

Epipolae,  a district  of  Syracuse,  on  the  north 
side,  surrounded  by  a wall  by  Dionysius,  who,  to 
complete  the  work  expeditiously,  employed  60,000 
men  upon  it,  so  that  in  30  days  he  finished  a wall 
4$  miles  long,  and  of  great  height  and  thickness. 

Epirus,  a country  situate  between  Macedonia, 
Achaia,  and  the  Ionian  sea.  It  was  formerly 
governed  by  kings,  of  whom  Neoptolemus  son  of 
Achilles  was  one  of  the  first.  It  was  afterwards 
joined  to  the  empire  of  Macedonia,  and  at  last 
became  a part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  It  is  now 
called  Larta.  Strab.  7. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Ptol.  3, 
c.  14. — Plin.  4,  c.  1. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  121. 

Epi.stroph.US,  a son  of  Iphitus  king  of  Phocis, 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II. 

Epitades,  a man  who  first  violated  a law  of 
Lycurgus,  which  forbade  laws  to  be  made.  Pint, 
in  Agid. 

Epitus.  Vid.  Epytus. 

Epium,  a town  of  Peloponnesus  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia.  _ ... 

Epona,  a beautiful  girl,  the  fruit,  it  is  said,  of 
a man’s  union  with  a mare. 

Epopeus,  a son  of  Neptune  and  Canace,  who, 
came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  and  carried  away 
Antiope,  daughter  of  Nicteus  king  of  Thebes. 
This  rape  was  followed  by  a war,  in  which  Nycteus 
and  Epopeus  were  both  killed.  Paus.  2,  c.  6. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  7,  &c. A son  of  Aloeus,  grandson 

to  Phoebus.  He  reigned  at  Corinth.  Paus.  2,  c. 
x & 3. One  of  the  Tyrrhene  sailors,  who  at- 

tempted to  abuse  Bacchus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  619. 

Eporedorix,  a powerful  person  among  the 
jEdui,  who  commanded  his  countrymen  in  their 
war  against  the  Sequani.  Cits.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  67. 

EpILLo,  a Rutulian  killed  by  Achates.  Virg. 


Ain.  12,  v.  459.  . _ . , , 

Epytides,  a patronymic  given  to  Periphas  the 
son  of  Epytus,  and  the  companion  of  Ascamus. 
Virg.  En.  5,  v.  547. 

Epytus,  a king  of  Alba.  Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  44. 

A king  of  Arcadia. A king  of  Messema,  of 

the  family  of  the  Heraclidae. The  father  of 

Periphus,  a herald  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer. 
II.  17. 

Equajusta,  a town  of  Thessaly. 
Equlcolus,  a Rutulian  engaged  in  the  wars  ol 
/Eneas.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  684. 

Equlria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  tv 
Romulus,  in  honour  of  Mars,  when  horse-races  ami 
games  were  exhibited  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3 .—Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  859- 
Equotutxcum,  now  Castel  Franco,  a little 
town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  as  same  suppose,  Horace 
alludes  in  this  verse,  1,  sat.  5,  v.  87, 

Mansuri  oppidulo,  versa  quod  diccre  non  est. 
Eracon,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  imprisoned 

for  his  cruelty.  Curt.  10.  f 

Ersea.  a city  of  Greece,  destroyed  m the  age  ot 

^Erana,  a small  village  of  Cilicia  on  mount 

Amanus.  Cic.  Fain.  15,  ef  4-  « 

Er&senus,  a river  of  Peloponnesus,  flowmg 
for  a little  space  under  the  ground,  in  Argons. 

Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  275.-/V"'-  2>c-  J3- 
Erasippus,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Lysippe- 
ErasistrStus,  a celebrated  physician,  gram 
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son  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He  discovered 
by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the  love  which  An 
liochus  had  conceived  for  his  mother-in-law  Strato- 
nice.  and  was  rewarded  with  ioo  talents  for  the 
cure  by  the  father  of  Antiochus.  He  was  a great 
enemy  to  bleeding  and  violent  physic.  He  died 
B.C.  257.  Val.  Max.  5,  2.  7 .—Pint,  in  Demetr. 

Er&to,  one  of  the  muses  who  presided  over 
lyric,  tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a lyre,  and  a lute  in  her  left, 
musical  instruments  of  which  she  is  considered  by 
some  as  the  inventress.  Love  is  sometimes  placed 
by  her  side  holding  a lighted  flambeau,  while  she 
herself  appears  with  a thoughtful,  but  oftener  with 
a gay  and  animated  look.  She  was  invoked  by 
lovers,  especially  in  the  month  of  April,  which, 
among  the  Romans,  was  more  particularly  devoted 
to  love.  Apollod.  10 .—Virg.  A En . 7,  v.  37. — Ovid. 

de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  425. One  of  the  Nereides. 

Apollod.  i,  c.  2. One  of  the  Dryades,  wife  of 

Areas  king  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. One  of 

the  Danaides,  who  married  Bromius. A queen 

of  the  Armenians,  after  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes, 
&c.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  4. 

EratosthSnes,  son  of  Aglaus,  was  a native  of 
Gyrene,  and  the  second  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  Alexandrian  library.  He  dedicated  his  time  to 
grammatical  criticism  and  philosophy,  but  more 
particularly  to  poetry  and  mathematics.  He  has 
been  called  a second  Plato,  the  cosmographer  and 
the  geometer  of  the  world.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  mventor  of  the  armillary  sphere.  With  the 
instruments  with  which  the  munificence  of  the 
Ptolemies  supplied  the  library  of  Alexandria,  he 
was  enabled  to  measure  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  he  called  2 of  degrees.  He  also 
measured  a degree  of  the  meridian,  and  determined 
the  extent  and  circumference  of  the  earth  with 
great  exactness,  by  means  adopted  by  the  moderns. 
He  starved  himself  after  he  had  lived  to  his  8znd 
year,  B.C.  194.  Some  few  fragments  remain  of  his 
compositions.  He  collected  the  annals  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  by  order  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  2,  ep.  6. — Varro  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  2. 

Eratostr&tus,  an  Ephesian  who  burnt  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  This  burning,  as 
some  writers  have  observed,  was  not  prevented  or 
seen  by  the  goddess  of  the  place,  who  was  then 
present  at  the  labours  of  Olympias,  and  the  birth 
of  the  conqueror  of  Persia.  Eratostratus  did  this 
villainy  merely  to  eternize  his  name  by  so  un- 
common an  action.  Plut.  in  Alex. -Val.  Mai.  8, 

C*  ■&'- 

_ Eratus,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Dynaste. 
Apollod. — — A king  of  Sicyon,  who  died  B.C.  1671. 

Erbessus,  a town  of  Sicily  north  of  Agri- 
gentum,  now  Monte  Dibino.  Liv.  24,  c.  30. 

Erchia,  a small  village  of  Attica,  tne  birth- 
place of  Xenophon.  Laert.  2,  c.  48. 

Erg  bus,  a deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he  had 
the  light  and  the  day.  rlhe  poets  often  used  the 
word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself,  and  particularly 
that  part  where  dwelt  the  souls  of  those  who  had 
lived  a virtuous  life,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
tne  Elysian  fields.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  n — 
Vi’T.  En.  a,  v.  26. 

, Ere^theus,  son  of  Pandion  I.,  was  the 
king  of  Athens.  He  was  father  of  Cecrops 
**•»  Merton,  Pandoras,  and  of  four  daughters 
Creusa,  Orithya,  Procris,  and  Othonia,  by  Praxi- 


thea.  In  a war  against  Eleusis  he  sacrificed 
Othonia,  called  also  Chthonia,  to  obtain  a victory 
which  the  oracle  promised  for  such  a sacrifice.  In 
that  war  he  killed  Eumolpus,  Neptune’s  son,  who 
was  the  general  of  the  enemy,  for  which  he  was 
struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter  at  Neptune’s  re- 
quest. Some  say  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honours  at  Athens. 
He  reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.C.  1347.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  he  first  introduced  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  877. 
—Paus.  2,  c.  25.—  Apollod.  3,  c.  15.— Cic.  pro 
Sext.  21.  Tusc.  1,  c.  48.  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  X5. 

Erechthldes,  a name  given  to  the  Athenians, 
from  their  king  Erechtheus.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  430. 

Erembi,  a people  of  Arabia. 

Eremus,  a country  of  Ethiopia. 

Erenea,  a village  of  Megara.  Paus.  1,  c.  44. 

Eressa,  a town  of  xEolia. 

Eresus,  a town  of  Lesbos,  where  Theophrastus 
was  bom. 

ErStria,  a city  of  Euboea  on  the  Euripus, 
anciently  called  Melaneis  and  Arotria.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  the  ruins  were 
hardly  visible  in  the  age  of  Strabo.  It  received  its 
name  from  Eretrius,  a son  of  Phaeton.  Pans.  7, 
c.  8,  &c. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. — C.  Nep. 
in  Milt.  4. 

Eretum,  a town  of  the  Sabines  near  the  Tiber, 
whence  came  the  adjective  Eretinus.  Virg.  VEn. 
7,  v.  711. — Tibull.  4,  el.  8,  v.  4. 

Erutbalion,  a man  killed  by  Nestor  in  a war 
between  the  Pylians  and  Arcadians.  Homer.  II. 

Ei’g'fine,  a river  whose  waters  intoxicated  as 
wine. A surname  of  Minerva.  Pans.  5,  c.  14. 

Ergenna,  a celebrated  soothsayer  of  Etruria. 
Pers.  2,  v.  26. 

Erglas,  a Rhodian  who  wrote  a history  of  his 
country. 

Erginus,  a king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Clymenus.  He  obliged  the  Thebans  to  pay  him  a 
early  tribute  of  100  oxen,  because  his  father  had 
een  killed  by  a Theban.  Hercules  attacked  his 
servants,  who  came  to  raise  the  tribute,  and 
mutilated  them,  and  he  afterwards  killed  Erginus, 
who  attempted  to  avenge  their  death  by  invading 

Boeotia  with  an  army.  Paus.  9,  c.  17. A river 

of  Thrace.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. A son  of  Neptune. 

— -One  of  the  four  brothers  who  kept  the  Acro- 
corinth,_by  order  of  Antigonus.  Poly  am.  6. 

Erginnus,  a man  made  master  of  the  ship 
Argo  by  the  Argonauts,  after  the  death  of  Typhis. 

Eribcea,  a surname  of  Juno.  Homer.  II.  5. 
The  mother  of  Ajax  Telamon.  Sophocl. 

Eribotes,  a man  skilled  in  medicine,  &c. 
Orpheus. 

Erlcetes,  a man  of  Lycaonia,  killed  by  Mes- 
sapus  in  Italy.  Virg.  VEn.  10,  v.  749. 

Erich.th.0,  a Thessalian  woman  famous  for  her 
knowledge  of  poisonous  herbs  and  medicine. 

Lucan.  6,  v.  507. One  of  the  Furies.  Ovid.— 

Hesiod.  2,  v.  151. 

Erichthbnius,  the  fourth  king  of  Athens, 
sprung  from  the  seed  of  Vulcan,  which  fell  upon 
tne  ground  when  that  god  attempted  to  offer 
violence  to  Minerva.  He  was  veiy  aeformed,  and 
had  the  tails  of  serpents  instead  of  legs.  Minerva 
placed  him  in  a basket,  which  she  gave  to  the 
daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to 
examine  its  contents.  Aglauros,  one  of  the  sisters, 
had  the  curiosity  to  open  the  basket,  for  which  the 
goddess  punished  her  indiscretion  by  making  her 
jealous  of  her  sister  Hersc.  Vid.  Iierse.  Erich- 
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thon  was  young  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Athens.  He  reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.C. 
1437.  The  invention  of  chariots  is  attributed  to 
him,  and  the  manner  of  harnessing  horses  to  draw 
them.  He  was  made  a constellation  after  death 
under  the  name  of  Bootes.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  553. 
— II y gin.  fab.  166. — Apollod.  3,  c.  14. — Pans.  4, 

c.  2.— Virg.  G.  3,  v.  1 13. A son  of  Dardanus, 

who  reigned  in  Troy,  and  died  1374  B.C.,  after  a 
long  reign  of  about  75  years.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

Ericinium,  a town  of  Macedonia. 

Ericusa,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  Alicudi. 

ErldSnuS,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Italy, 
rising  in  the  Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  by 
several  mouths  ; now  called  the  Po.  It  was  in  its 
neighbourhood  that  the  Heliades,  the  sisters  of 
Phaeton,  were  changed  into  poplars,  according  to 
Ovid.  Virgil  calls  it  the  king  of  all  rivers,  and 
Lucan  compares  it  to  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  An 
Eridanus  is  mentioned  in  heaven.  Cic.  in  Arat. 
x^$.—Claudian  de  Cons.  Hon.  6,  v.  175. — Ovid. 
Met.  2, fab.  3. — Pans.  1,  c.  3 .—Strab.  5. — Lucan. 
2,  v.  409. — Virg.  G.  x,  v.  482.  AEn.  6,  v.  659. 

Erlgone,  a daughter  of  Icarius,  who  hung 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  father  had  been 
killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had  intoxicated. 
She  was  made  a constellation,  now  known  under 
the  name  of  Virgo.  Bacchus  deceived  her  by 
changing  himself  into  a beautiful  grape.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  fab.  4. — S tat.  11,  Theb.  v.  644. — Virg. 
G.  1.  v.  33. — Apollod.  3,  c.  14. — Hygin.fab.  1 & 24. 

A daughter  of  Aigisthus  and  Clytemnestra, 

who  had  by  her  brother  Orestes,  Penthilus,  who 
shared  the  regal  power  with  Timasenus,  the  legiti- 
mate son  of  Orestes  and  Hermione.  Pans.  2,  c. 
18. — Paterc.  x,  c.  1. 

Erigoneius,  a name  applied  to  the  Dog-star, 
because  looking  towards  Erigone,  &c.  Ovid.  Fast. 
5,  v-  723. 

Erigonus,  a river  of  Thrace. A painter. 

Plin.  35, _c.  11. 

Erigyus,  a Mitylenean,  one  of  Alexander’s 
officers.  Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

Erillus,  a philosopher  of  Carthage,  contem- 
porary with  Zeno.  Diog. 

Erindes,  a river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia.  Tacit. 
Ann.  11,  c.  16. 

Erin n a.,  a poetess  of  Lesbos,  intimate  with 
Sappho.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Erinnys,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Eumenides. 
The  word  signifies  the. fury  of  the  mind,  epis  vovr. 

Vid.  Eumenides.  Virg.  Ain.  2,  v.  337. ; A 

surname  of  Ceres,  on  account  of  her  amour  with 
Neptune  under  the  form  of  a horse.  Pans.  8, 
c.  25  & 42. 

Eriopis,  a daughter  of  Medea.  Pans.  2,  c.  3. 

Eriph&nis,  a Greek  woman  famous  for  her 
poetical  compositions.  She  was  extremely  fond  of 
the  hunter  Melampus,  and  to  enjoy  his  company 
she  accustomed  herself  to  live  in  the  woods. 
A then.  14. 

Eriphidas,  a Lacedaemonian,  who  being  sent 
to  suppress  a sedition  at  Heraclea,  assembled  the 
people  and  beheaded  500  of  the  ringleaders. 
Diod.  14. 

Eriphyle,  a sister  of  Adrastus  king  of  Argos, 
who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was  daughter  of 
Talaus  and  Lysimache.  When  her  husband  con- 
cealed himself  that  he  might  not  accompany  the 
Argives  in  their  expedition  against  1 hebes,  where 
he  knew  he  was  to  perish,  Eriphyle  suffered  herself 
to  be  bribed  by  Polynices  with  a golden  necklace, 
which  had  been  formerly  given,  to  Hermione  by  the 


goddess  Venus,  and  she  discovered  where  Am. 
phiaraus  was.  This  treachery  of  Eriphyle  com- 
pelled him  to  go  to  the  war ; but  before  he  de- 
parted, he  charged  his  son  Alcmaeon  to  murder  his 
mother  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  his  death. 
Amphiaraus  perished  in  the  expedition,  and  his 
death  was  no  sooner  known  than  his  last  injunctions 
were  obeyed,  and  Eriphyle  was  murdered  by  the 
hands  of  her  son.  Virg.  AEn.  6,  v.  445. — Homer. 
Od.  11. — Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  18. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 
1.  3,  c.  6 & 7. — Hygin.fab.  73. — Pans.  5,  c.  17. 

Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the  Greeks. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  of  the  Latins. 
Vid.  Discordia. 

Erisich.th.on,  a Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  groves.  This 
impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  afflicted  him 
with  continual  hunger.  He  squandered  all  his 
possessions  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  his  appetite, 
and  at  last  he  devoured  his  own  limbs  for  want  of 
food.  His  daughter  Metra  had  the  power  of  trans- 
forming herself  into  whatever  animal  she  pleased, 
and  she  made  use  of  that  artifice  to  maintain  her 
father,  who  sold  her,  after  which  she  assumed 
another  shape,  and  became  again  his  property. 
Ovid.  Met.  fab.  18. 

Eri.th.us,  a son  of  Actor,  killed  by  Perseus. 
Ovid.  Met.  5. 

Erixo,  a Roman  knight  condemned  by  the 
people  for  having  whipped  his  son  to  death.  Senec. 
1,  de  Clem.  14. 

Erochus,  a town  of  Phocis.  Pans.  10,  c.  3. 

Eropus  or  .ZEropes,  a king  of  Macedonia, 
who  when  in  the  cradle  succeeded  his  father 
Philip  I.,  B.C.  602.  He  made  war  against  the 
Illyrians,  whom  he  conquered.  Justin.  7,  c.  2. 

Eros,  a servant  of  whom  Antony  demanded  a 
sword  to  kill  himself.  Eros  produced  the  instru- 
ment, but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  master,  he 
killed  himself  in  his  presence.  Pint,  in  Anton. 

A comedian.  Cic.  pro  Rose.  2 A son  of 

Chronos  or  Saturn,  god  of  love.  Vid.  Cupido. 

Erostratus.  Vid.  Eratostratus. 

Erotia,  a festival  in  honour  of  Eros  the  god  of 
love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians  every 
fifth  year  with  sports  and  games,  when  musicians 
and  all  others  contended.  If  any  quarrels  or 
seditions  had  arisen  among  the  people,  it  was  then 
usual  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  the  god, 
that  he  would  totally  remove  them. 

Erruca,  a town  of  the  Volsci  of  Italy. 

Erse,  a daughter  of  Cecrops.  Vid.  Herse. 

Erxias,  a man  who  wrote  a history  of  Colo- 
phon. He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  person  who 
wrote  a history  of  Rhodes. 

ErySlus,  a Trojan  chief  killed  by  Patroclus. 
Horn.  II.  16,  v.  41 1. 

Erybium,  a town  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Parnassus. 

Eryclna,  a surname  of  Venus  from  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a temple.  She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  under  this  appellation.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  v.  874. — Horat.  1,  od.  2,  v.  33.  _ 

Erymanthis,  a surname  of  Calhsto,  as  an 

inhabitant  of  Erymanthus. Arcadia  is  also 

known  by  that  name.  __ 

Erymantbus,  a mountain,  river,  and  town  oi 
Arcadia,  where  Hercules  killed  a prodigious  boar, 
which  he  carried  on  his  shoulders  to  Eurystheus, 
who  was  so  terrified  at  the  sight  that  he  hid 
in  a brazen  vessel.  Pans.  8,  c.  24. — Vug-  Ash.  , 
v.  802. — Plin.  4,  c.  6. — Cic.  Tusc.  2,  c.  8.  1.  4. 
c.  22— Ovid.  Met.  2.  v.  499. 
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Erjfmas,  a Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 

0 V 702* 

Erymnffi,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Paus.  8,  c.  24. 

Of  Magnesia.  , , , 

Erymneus,  a peripatetic  philosopher,  who 

lourisned  B.C.  126.  . 

Erjbnus,  a huntsman  of  Cyzicus. 

Erythea.  an  island  between  Gades  and  bpain, 
where  Geryon  reigned.  Flirt.  4,  c.  22.  Mela,  3, 
b.— Proper  t.  4,  el.  10,  v.  1.—S1I.  x6,  v.  195.— 

Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  649. A daughter  of  Geryon. 

Paus.  10,  c.  37 

ErythlE  1,  a town  of  Paphlagonia 
Erythrse,  a town  of  Ionia  opposite  Chios,  once 
the  residence  of  a Sybil.  It  was  built  by  Neleus 
the  son  of  Codrus.  Paus.  10,  c.  12.—L1V.  44, 

c.  28.  1.  28,  c.  39. A town  of  Boeotia.  Id.  6, 

c.  21. -One  in  Libya, another  in  Locris. 

Erjfthrseum  mare,  a part  of  the  ocean  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia.  As  it  has  a communication 
with  the  Persian  gulf,  and  that  of  Arabia  or  the 
Red  sea,  it  has  often  been  mistaken  by  the  ancient 
writers,  who  by  the  word  Erythran , understood 
indiscriminately  either  the  Red  sea  or  the  Persian 
gulf.  It  received  this  name  either  from  Erythras, 
or  from  the  redness  (k^vtiyos,  ruber ) of  its  sand  or 
waters.  Curt.  8,  c.  9.  — Plin.  6,  c.  23.  H erodot. 
1,  c.  180  & 1S9.  1.  3,  c.  93.  1.  4,  c.  37.-  Mela,  3, 
c.  8. 

Erythras,  a son  of  Hercules.  Apollod.. 

A son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  drowned  in  the 
Red  sea,  which  from  him  was  called  Erythrceum. 
Arrian.  Ind.  6,  c.  10. — Mela,  3,  c.  7. 

Erythrion,  a son  of  Athamas  and  Themistone. 
Apollod. 

Erythros,  a place  of  Latium. 

Eryx,  a son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who,  relying 
upon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers  to  fight 
with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus.  Hercules 
accepted  his  challenge  after  many  had  yielded  to 
his  superior  dexterity,  and  Eryx  was  killed  in  the 
combat,  and  buried  on  the  mountain,  where  he  had 
built  a temple  to  Venus.  V irg.  Ain.  5,  v.  402. 

An  Indian  killed  by  his  subjects  for  opposing 

Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  8,  c.  11. A mountain  of 

Sicily,  now  Giuliano,  near  Drepanum,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Eryx,  who  was  buried  there. 
This  mountain  was  so  steep  that  the  houses  which 
were  built  upon  it  seemed  every  moment  ready  to 
fall.  Dmdalus  had  enlarged  the  top,  and  enclosed 
it  with  a strong  wall.  He  also  consecrated  there 
to  Venus  Erycina  a golden  heifer,  which  so  much 
resembled  life,  that  it  seemed  to  exceed  the  power 
of  art  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  478. — Hygin.  fab.  16  & 
ifro.—Liv.  22,  c.  9 .—Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Paus.  3,  c. 
16. 

Eryxo,  the  mother  of  Battus,  who  artfully 
killed  the  tyrant  Learchus  who  courted  her. 
Hcrodot.  4,  c.  160. 

Esemus,  a famous  gladiator.  Cic. 
Esqulliee  and  Esquillnus  mons,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  joined  to  the 
city  by  king ' Tullus.  Birds  of  prey  generally 
came  to  devour  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  who 
had  been  executed  there,  and  thence  they  were 
called  Esquilitue  alites.  Liv.  2,  c.  11. — Horat.  5, 
epod.  v.  100. — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  32. 

Essed6nes,  a people  of  Asia,  above  the 
Paius  Maeotis,  who  ate  the  flesh  of  their  parents 
mixed  with  that  of  cattle.  They  gilded  the  head 
and  kept  it  as  sacred.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. — Plin.  4, 
c.  12. 

Essui,  a people  of  Gaul. 


Estigeotis,  a district  of  Thessaly  on  the  men 


Peneus. 

Esttla,  a town  of  Italy  near  Tibur.  Horat.  3, 
od.  29,  v.  6.  . 

Estiaia,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away  anything  or  com- 


municate it  to  anybody. 

Etearchus,  a -king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a woman  who 
made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny  over  her  step- 
daughter Phronima.  Etearchus  gave  ear  to  all  the 
accusations  which  were  brought  against  his  daugh- 
ter and  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
She  had  a son  called  Battus,  who  led  a colony  to 
Cyrene.  H erodot.  4,  c.  154.  _ 

Eteocles,  a son  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta. 
After  his  father’s  death,  it  was  agreed  between  him 
and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  should  both 
share  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately  each  a 
year.  Eteocles  by  right  of  seniority  first  ascended 
the  throne,  but  after  the  first  year  of  his  reign  was 
expired,  he  refused  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his 
brother  according  to  their  mutual  agreement. 
Polynices,  resolving  to  punish  such  an  open 
violation  of  a solemn  engagement,  went  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  Adrastus  king  of  Argos.  He 
received  that  king’s  daughter  in  marriage,  and  was 
soon  after  assisted  with  a strong  army,  headed  by 
seven  famous  generals.  These  hostile  preparations 
were  watched  by  Eteocles,  who  on  his  part  did  not 
remain  inactive.  He  chose  seven  brave  chiefs  to 
oppose  the  seven  leaders  of  the  Argives,  and 
stationed  them  at  the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  He 
placed  himself  against  his  brother  Polynices,  and 
he  opposed  Menalippus  to  Tydeus,  Polyphontes  to 
Capaneus,  Megareus  to  Eteoclus,  Hyperbius  to 
Parthenopaeus,  and  Lasthenes  to  Amphiaraus. 
Much  blood  was  shed  in  light  and  unavailing 
skirmishes,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  between  the 
two  brothers  that  the  war  should  be  decided  by 
single  combat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engagement 
conducted  with  the  most  inveterate  fury  on  either 
side,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashes  of  these  two 
brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimical  one  to  the 
other,  separated  themselves  on  the  burning  pile,  as 
if,  even  after  death,  sensible  of  resentment  and 
hostile  to  reconciliation.  Stat.  Fheb. — Apollod.  3, 
c.  5,  &c. — ALschyl.  Sept,  ante  Theb. — Eurip.  irt 

Phoenis. — Paus.  5,  c.  9.  1.  9,  c.  6. A Greek,  the 

first  who  raised  altars  to  the  Graces.  Paus. 

EteSclus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army 
of  Adrastus,  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes,  cele- 
brated for  his  valour,  for  his  disinterestedness,  and 
magnanimity.  He  was  killed  by  Megareus  the  son 
of  Greon  under  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Eurip. — Apol- 
lod. 3,  c.  6. A son  of  Iphis. 

Eteocretse,  an  ancient  people  of  Crete. 

Eteones,  a town  of  Boeotia  on  the  Asopus. 
Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  266. 

Eteoneus,  an  officer  at  the  court  of  Menelaus, 
when  Telemachus  visited  Sparta.  He  was  son  o ( 
Boethus.  Homer,  Od.  4,  v.  22. 

Eteonlcus,  a Lacedaimonian  general,  who  upon 
hearing  that  Callicratidas  was  conquered  at  Argi- 
nuse,  ordered  the  messengers  of  this  news  to  be 
crowned,  and  to  enter  Mitylene  in  triumph.  This 
so  terrified  Conon,  who  besieged  the  town,  that  he 
concluded  that  the  enemy  had  obtained  some  ad- 
vantageous victory,  and  he  raised  the  siege.  Diod. 
13. — Poly  ten.  1. 

Etesise,  periodical  northern  winds  of  a gentle 
and  mild  nature,  very  common  for  five  or  six  weeks  in 
the  months  of  spring  and  autumn.  Lucret.  5,  v.  741, 
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Ethalion,  one  of  the  Tyrrhene  sailors  changed 
into  dolphins  for  carrying  away  Bacchus.  Ovid. 
Met.  3,  v.  647. 

Etheleum,  a river  of  Asia,  the  boundary  of 
Troas  and  Mysia.  Strab. 

Ethoda,  a daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

Ethemon,  a person  killed  at  the  marriage  of 
Andromeda.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  163. 

Etias,  a daughter  of  ./Eneas.  Pans.  3,  c.  22. 

Etis,  a town  of  Peloponnesus.  Id.  ib. 

Etruria.  Vid.  Hetruria. 

Etrusci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  famous 
for  their  superstitions  and  enchantments.  Vid. 
Hetruria.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  6,  ep.  6. — Liv.  2,  c.  34. 

Etylus,  the  father  of  Theocles.  Id.  6,  c.  19. 

Evadne,  a daughter  of  Iphis  or  Iphicles  of 
Argos,  who  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo,  and 
married  Capancus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  went 
against  Thebes.  When  her  husband  had  been  struck 
with  thunder  by  Jupiter  for  his  blasphemies  and 
impiety,  and  his  ashes  had  been  separated  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  Argives,  she  threw  herself 
on  his  burning  pile,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
Virg.  Min.  6,  v.  447. — Propert.  1,  el.  15,  v.  21. — 

Stat.  Theb.  12,  v.  800. A daughter  of  the  Strymon 

and  Neaera.  She  married  Argus,  by  whom  she  had 
four  children.  Apollod.  2. 

Evages,  a poet,  famous  for  his  genius  but  not 
for  his  learning. 

Evagoras,  a king  of  Cyprus  who  retook 
Salamis,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  father  by 
the  Persians.  He  made  war  against  Artaxerxes  the 
king  of  Persia,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians, 
Arabians,  and  Tyrians,  and  obtained  some  advan- 
tage over  the  fleet  of  his  enemy.  The  Persians, 
however,  soon  repaired  their  losses,  and  Evagoras 
saw  himself  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  and  obliged 
to  be  tributary  to  the  power  of  Artaxerxes,  and  to  be 
stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  except  the  town  of 
Salamis.  He  was  assassinated  soon  after  this  fatal 
change  of  fortune  by  a eunuch,  374  B.C.  He  left 
two  sons,  Nicocles,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Prota- 
goras, who  deprived  his  nephew  Evagoras  of  his 
possessions.  Evagoras  deserves  to  be  commended 
for  his  sobriety,  moderation,  and  magnanimity,  and 
if  he  was  guilty  of  any  political  error  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  it  may  be  said  that  his  love  of 
equity  was  a full  compensation.  His  grandson  bore 
the  same  name,  and  succeeded  his  father  Nicocles. 
He  showed  himself  oppressive,  and  his  uncle  Prota- 
oras  took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity  to  deprive 
im  of  his  power.  Evagoras  fled  to  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  who  gave  him  a government  more  extensive 
than  that  of  Cyprus,  but  his  oppression  rendered 
him  odious,  and  he  was  accused  before  his  bene- 
factor, and  by  his  orders  put  to  death.  C.  Nep.  12, 
c.  2. — Diod.  14. — Pans.  1,  c.  3. — Justin.  5,  c.  6. 

A man  of  Elis,  who  obtained  a prize  at  the 

Olympian  games.  Pans.  5,  c.  8. A Spartan, 

famous  for  his  services  to  the  people  of  Elis.  Id.  6, 

c.  10. A son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris.  Apollod.  1, 

c.  9. A son  of  Priam.  Id.  3,  c.  12. A king 

of  Rhodes. An  historian  of  Lindos. Another 

of  Thasos,  whose  works  proved  serviceable  to  Pliny 
in  the  compilation  of  his  natural  history.  Plin.  10. 

Ev&g:5re,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod. 

Evan,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he  received 
from  the  wild  ejaculation  of  Evan  l Evan  ! by  his 
priestesses.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  15. — Virg.  Msn.  6, 
v.  517. 

Evander,  a son  of  the  prophetess  Carmente, 
king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy, 


where  he  drove  the  aborigines  from  their  ancient 
possessions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Rome  was  afterwards  founded.  He  kindly 
received  Hercules  when  he  returned  from  the  con- 
quest of  Geryon ; and  he  was  the  first  who  raised 
him  altars.  He  gave  Asneas  assistance  against  the 
Rutuli,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  hospitality. 
It  is  said  that  he  first  brought  the  Greek  alphabet 
into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the  worship  of  the 
Greek  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a god  after 
death  by  his  subjects,  who  raised  him  an  altar  on 
mount  Aventine.  Pans.  8,  c.  43. — Liv.  1,  c.  7. 
— Ital.  7,  v.  18. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Fast. 

x,  v.  500.  1.  5,  v.  91. — Virg.  Min.  8,  v.  100,  &c. 

A philosopher  of  the  second  academy,  who  flourished 
B.C.  215. 

Evang-elus,  a Greek  historian. A comic 

poet. 

Evang'Orldes,  a man  of  Elis,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  all  those  who  had  obtained  a prize  at 
Olympia,  where  he  himself  had  been  victorious. 
Pans.  6,  c.  8. 

Evanth.es,  a man  who  planted  a colony  in 
Lucania  at  the  head  of  some  Locrians. A cele- 
brated Greek  poet. An  historian  of  Miletus. 

A philosopher  of  Samos. A writer  of  Cyzicus. 

A son  of  CEnopion  of  Crete,  who  migrated  to 

live  at  Chios.  Pans.  7,  c.  4.  _ 

Evarcbus,  a river  of  Asia  Minor  flowing  into 
the  Euxine,  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia.  Flac. 
6,  v.  102. 

Evas,  a native  of  Phrygia  who  accompanied 
./Eneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed  by  Mezentius. 
Virg.  Min.  10,  v.  702. 

Evax,  an  Arabian  prince  who  wrote  to  Nero 
concerning  jewels.  Plin.  25,  c.  2. 

Eubages,  certain  priests  held  in  great  venera- 
tion among  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  Vid.  Druidse. 

Eubatas,  an  athlete  of  Cyrene,  whom  the 
courtesan  Lais  in  vain  endeavoured  to  seduce. 
Pans.  Eliac.  1. 

Eubius,  an  obscene  writer,  &c.  Ovid.  Trist. 
2,  v.  415. 

Euboea,  the  largest  island  in  the  /Egean  sea 
after  Crete,  now  called  Negropont.  It  is  separated 
from  the  continent  of  Boeotia  by  the  narrow  straits 
of  the  Euripus,  and  was  anciently  known  by'  the 
different  names  of  Macris,  Oche,  Ellopia,  Clialcis, 
Abantis,  Asopis.  It  is  150  miles  long,  and  37  broad 
in  its  most  extensive  parts,  and  365  in  circumference. 
The  principal  town  was  Chalcis ; and  it  was  reported 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalcis  the  island  had 
been  formerly  joined  to  the  continent.  Euboea  was 
subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Greeks  ; some  of  its 
cities,  however,  remained  for  some  time  independent. 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab.  10. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  155. 

One  of  the  three  daughters  of  the  river  Asterion, 

who  was  one  of  the  nurses  of  Juno.  Pans.  2,  c.  17. 

One  of  Mercury’s  mistresses. A daughter  of 

Thespius.  Apollod.  2. A town  of  Sicily  near 

Hybla. 

Euboicus,  belonging  to  Euboea.  The  epithet 
is  also  applied  to  the  country  of  Cumae,  because 
that  city  was  built  by'  a colony  from  Chalcis,  a town 
of  Euboea.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  257. — Virg.  Min.  6, 
v.  2.  1.  g,  v.  710. 

Eubote,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Eubotes,  a son  of  Hercules.  Id.  2. 

Eubule,  an  Athenian  virgin,  daughter  of  Leon, 
sacrificed  with  her  sisters,  by  order  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  for  the  safety'  of  her  country,  which  laboured 
under  a famine.  sElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  18. 

Eubulld.es,  a philosopher  of  Miletus,  pupil 
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l successor  to  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was  one  of 
pupils,  and  by  his  advice  and  encouragement  to 
.cverance  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  the  diffi- 
ty  he  felt  in  pronouncing  the  letter  R.  He 
erely  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Diog. 

historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Socrates 

i of  Diogenes.  Laertius. A famous  statuary 

Athens.  Pans.  8,  c.  14.  . 

E'ubulus,  an  Athenian  orator,  nval  to  Demos- 

nes. A comic  poet. An  historian,  who 

ote  a voluminous  account  of  Mithras.  A 
ilosopher  of  Alexandria. 

Eucerus,  a man  of  Alexandria,  accused  of 
jltery  with  Octavia,  that  Nero  might  have  occa- 
n to  divorce  her.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  60. 
Eu.ch.enor,  a son  of  /Egyptus  and  Arabia. 
•ollod.  _ 

Euchides,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi  and 
urned  the  same  day,  a journey  of  about  107  miles. 
>e  object  of  his  journey  was  to  obtain  sacred  fire. 
Euclldes,  a native  of  Megara,  disciple  of 
crates,  B.C.  404.  When  the  Athenians  had  for- 
iden  all  the  people  of  Megara  on  pain  of  death 
enter  their  city,  Euclides  disguised  himself  in 
>men’s  clothes  to  introduce  himself  into  the  pre- 
ice of  Socrates.  Diog.  in  Socrate. A mathe- 

.tician  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  300  B.C. 
» distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  on  music 
d geometry,  but  particularly  by  15  books  on  the 
ments  of  mathematics,  which  consist  of  problems 
i theorems  with  demonstrations.  This  work  has 
:n  greatly  mutilated  by  commentators.  Euclid 
s so  respected  in  his  lifetime,  that  king  Ptolemy 
ame  one  of  his  pupils.  Euclid  established  a 
iool  at  Alexandria,  which  became  so  famous,  that 
m his  age  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest, 
mathematician  was  found  but  what  had  studied 
Alexandria.  He  was  so  respected  that  Plato, 
nself  a mathematician,  being  asked  concerning 
: building  of  an  altar  at  Athens,  referred  his  in- 
iries  to  the  mathematician  of  Alexandria.  The 
est  edition  of  Euclid’s  writings  is  that  of  Gregory, 

. Oxon.  1703.  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  12. — Cic.  de  Orat. 
c.  72. 

Euclus,  a prophet  of  Cyprus,  who  foretold  the 
th  and  greatness  of  the  poet  Homer,  according 
;ome  traditions.  Paus.  10,  c.  12. 

Eucr&te,  one  of  the  Nereides.  A pollod. 

Suer &tes,  the  father  of  Procles  the  historian. 
ns.  2,  c.  21. 

Eucritus.  Vid.  Evephenus. 

Suctemon,  a Greek  of  Cumse,  exposed  to 

at  barbarities.  Curt.  5,  c.  5. An  astronomer 

o flourished  B.C.  431. 

Suctresii,  a people  of  Peloponnesus. 
Eudsemon,  a general  of  Alexander. 
Eudamldas,  a son  of  Archidamus  IV.,  brother 
Agis  IV.  He  succeeded  on  the  Spartan  throne, 
er  his  brother’s  death,  B.C.  330.  Paus.  3,  c.  10. 
-A  son  of  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  who 

:ceeded  B.C.  268. The  commander  of  a gar- 

>n  stationed  at  Troezene  by  Craterus. 
Sudamus,  a son  of  Agesilaus  of  the  Herac- 

e.  He  succeeded  his  father. A learned 

uralist  and  philosopher. 

2udemus,  the  physician  of  Livia  the  wife  of 

usus,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  3. An  orator  of 

galopolis,  _ preceptor  to  Philopccmcn. An 

torian  of  Naxos. 

Eudocia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
younger,  who  gave  the  public  some  composi- 
n' She  died  A.L>.  460. 

audocimus,  a man  who  appeased  a mutiny 


among  some  soldiers  by  telling  them  that  a hostile 
army  was  in  sight.  Poly  an. 

Eudora,  one  of  the  Nereides. One  of  the 

Atlantides. 

Euddrus,  a son  of  Mercury  and  Polimela, 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Achilles.  Homer. 
II.  16. 

Eudoxi  Specfila,  a place  in  Egypt. 

Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  &c. -A 

daughter  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  who  married 
the  emperor  Maximus,  and  invited  Genseric  the 
Vandal  over  into  Italy. 

Eudoxus,  a son  of  ^Eschines  of  Cnidus,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  astrology, 
medicine,  and  geometry.  He  was  the  first  who 
regulated  the  year  among  the  Greeks,  among  whom 
he  first  brought  from  Egypt  the  celestial  sphere 
and  regular  astronomy.  He  spent  a great  part  of 
his  life  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  to  study  the 
motions  of  the  stars,  by  whose  appearance  he 
pretended  to  foretell  the  events  of  futurity.  He 
died  in  his  53rd  year,  B.C.  352.  Lucan.  10,  v.  187. 

— Diog. — Petron.  88. A native  of  Cyzicus,  who 

sailed  all  around  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Red 
sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 

columns  of  Hercules. A Sicilian,  son  of  Aga- 

thocles. A physician.  Diog. 

Evelthon,  a king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus 

Euemeridas,  an  historian  of  Cnidus. 

EvemSrus,  an  ancient  historian  of  Messenia, 
intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled  over  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  wrote  a history  of  the  gods,  in 
which  he  proved  that  they  all  had  been  upon 
earth,  as  mere  mortal  men.  Ennius  translated  it 
into  Latin.  It  is  now  lost. 

Evenor,  a painter,  father  to  Parrhasius. 
Plin.  35,  c.  9. 

Evenus,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Paros. A river 

running  through  ^Etolia,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian 
sea.  It  receives  its  name  from  Evenus  son  of  Mars 
and  Sterope,  who  being  unable  to  overcome  Idas, 
who  had  promised  him  his  daughter  Marpessa  in 
marriage,  if  he  surpassed  him  in  running,  grew  so 
desperate,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river, 
which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 

v.  104, — Strab.  7. A son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle 

queen  of  Lemnos.  Homer.  II.  7,  v.  467. 

Evephenus,  a Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysius  condemned  to  death  because  he 
had  alienated  the  people  of  Metapontum  from  his 
power.  The  philosopher  begged  leave  of  the 
tyrant  to  go  and  marry  his  sister,  and  promised  to 
return  in  six  months.  Dionysius  consented  by 
receiving  Eucritus,  who  pledged  himself  to  die  if 
Evephenus  did  not  return  in  time.  Evephenus 
returned  at  the  appointed  moment,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Dionysius,  and  delivered  his  friend  Eucritus 
from  the  death  which  threatened  him.  The  tyrant 
was  so  pleased  with  these  two  friends,  that  he 
pardoned  Evephenus,  and  begged  to  share  their 
friendship  and  confidence.  Polyicn.  5. 

Everes,  a son  of  Pteralaus,  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  did  not  perish  In  a battle  against 

Electryon.  Apollod.  2. A son  of  Hercules  and 

Parthenope. The  father  of  Tiresias.  Apollod. 

EvergrStfe,  a people  of  Scythia,  called  also 
Arimaspi.  Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

Everggtes,  a surname  signifying  benefactor , 
given  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antigonus 
Doson,  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  also  com- 
monly given  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Pontus,  and 
we  often  see  among  the  former  an  Alexander 
Evergetes,  and  among  the  latter  a Mithridates 
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Evergetes.  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  also 
claimed  that  epithet,  so  expressive  of  benevolence 
and  humanity. 

Evespcrldes,  a people  of  Africa.  Herodol.  4, 
c.  171. 

Eu.g-S.nei,  a people  of  Italy  on  the  borders  of 
the  Adriatic,  who,  upon  being  expelled  by  the 
Trojans,  seized  upon  a part  of  the  Alps.  Sil.  8, 
v.  604. — Liv.  1,  c.  1. 

Eugeon,  an  ancient  historian  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

Eugenius,  a usurper  of  the  imperial  title  after 
the  death  of  Valentinian  II.,  A.D.  392. 

Euhemerus.  Vid.  Evemerus. 

Euh.yd.rum,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  32, 
c.  13. 

Euhyus  and  Evius,  a surname  of  Bacchus, 
given  him  in  the  war  of  the  giants  against  Jupiter. 
Horat.  2,  Od.  11,  v.  17. 

Evippe,  one  of  the  Danaides  who  married  and 

murdered  Imbras. Another.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

The  mother  of  the  Pierides,  who  were  changed 

into  magpies.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  303. 

Evippus,  a son  of  Thestius  king  of  Pleuron, 
killed  by  his  brother  Iphiclus  in  the  chase  of  the 

Calydonian  boar.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. A Trojan 

killed  by  Patroclus.  Homer.  II.  16,  v.  417. 

Eulimene,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Eumachius,  a Campanian  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Annibal. 

Eumseus,  a herdsman  and  steward  of  Ulysses, 
who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home  from  the 
Trojan  war,  after  20  years’  absence,  and  assisted 
him  in  removing  Penelope’s  suitors.  He  was 
originally  the  son  of  the  king  of  Scyros,  and  upon 
being  carried  away  by  pirates,  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave  to  Laertes,  who  rewarded  his  fidelity  and 
services.  Homer.  Od.  13,  v.  403.  1.  14,  v.  3.  1.  15, 
v.  288.  1.  16  & 17. 

Eumedes,  a Trojan,  son  of  Dolcn,  who  came 
to  Italy  with  AHneas,  where  he  was  killed  by 
Turnus.  Virg.  Ain.  12,  v.  346. — Ovid.  Trist.  3, 
el.  4,  27.  _ 

Eumelis,  a famous  augur.  Stat.  4,  Sylv.  8, 
v.  49. 

Eumelus,  a son  of  Admetus  king  of  Pherse 
in  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Grecian  araiy.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  games  made  in  honour 

of  Patroclus.  Homer.  II.  2 & 23. A man  whose 

daughter  was  changed  into  a bird.  Ovid.  Met.  7, 

v.  390. A man  contemporary  with  Triptolemus, 

of  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  agriculture.  Pans. 

7,  c.  18. One  of  the  followers  of  /Eneas,  who 

first  informed  his  friend  that  his  fleet  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  the  Trojan  women.  Virg.  Ain.  5,  v.  665. 

One  of  the  Bacchiadae,  who  wrote,  among  other 

things,  a poetical  history  of  Corinth,  B.C.  750,  of 
which  a small  fragment  is  still  extant.  Pans.  2, 

c.  1. A king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  who 

died  B.  C.  304. 

EumSnes,  a Greek  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a charioteer.  He  was  the  most 
worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander  to  succeed 
after  the  death  of  his  master.  He  conquered 
Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of  which  he  obtained 
the  government,  till  the  power  and  jealousy  of  An- 
tigonus  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  Perdiccas,  and  defeated  Craterus  and 
Neoptolemus.  Neoptolemus  perished  by  the  hands 
ofEumenes.  When  Craterus  had  been  killed  during 
the  war,  his  remains  received  an  honourable  funeral 
from  the  hand  of  the  conqueror ; and  Eumenes,  after 


weeping  over  the  ashes  of  a man  who  once  was 
his  dearest  friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  relations 
in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  against  Antipater 
and  conquered  him,  and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
his  ally,  his  arms  were  directed  against  Antigonus, 
by  whom  he  was  conquered,  chiefly  by  the  treach- 
erous conduct  of  his  officers.  This  fatal  battle 
obliged  him  to  disband  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army  to  secure  himself  a retreat,  and  he  fled,  with 
only  700  faithful  attendants,  to  Nora,  a fortified 
place  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was 
soon  besieged  by  the  conqueror.  He  supported 
the  siege  for  a year  with  courage  and  resolution, 
but  some  disadvantageous  skirmishes  so  reduced  him, 
that  his  soldiers,  grown  desperate,  and  bribed  by 
the  offers  of  the  enemy,  had  the  infidelity  to  betray 
him  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror, 
from  shame  or  remorse,  had  not  the  courage  to  visit 
Eumenes ; but  when  he  v.-as  asked  by  his  officers 
in  what  manner  he  \V".  ..-it,  d him  to  be  kept,  he 
answered,  “Keep  him  a,  carefully  as  you  would  keep 
a lion.”  This  severe  command  was  obeyed  ; but  the 
asperity  of  Antigonus  vanished  in  a few  days,  and 
Eumenes.  delivered  from  the  weight  of  chains,  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should  not 
restore  to  his  liberty  a man  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  while  both  were 
subservient  to  the  command  of  Alexander,  and 
these  secret  emotions  of  pity  and  humanity  were 
not  a little  increased  by  the  petitions  of  his  son 
Demetrius  for  the  release  of  Eumenes.  But  the 
calls  of  ambition  prevailed  ; and  when  Antigonus 
recollected  what  an  active  enemy  he  had  in  his 
power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  put  to  death  in 
the  prison  ; though  some  imagine  he  was  murdered 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  conqueror.  His 
bloody  commands  were  executed  B.C.  315.  Such 
was  the  end  of  a man  who  raised  himself  to  power 
by  merit  alone.  His  skill  in  public  exercises  firs: 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Philip,  and  under 
Alexander  his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal 
person,  and  particularly  his  military  accomplish- 
ments, promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a general 
Even  his  enemies  revered  him  ; and  Antigonus,  by 
whose  orders  he  perished,  honoured  his  remains 
with  a splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed  his  ashes  to 
his  wife  and  family  in  Cappadocia.  It  has  been 
observed  that  Eumenes  had  such  a universal  in- 
fluence over  the  successors  of  Alexander,  that  none 
during  his  lifetime  dared  to  assume  the  title  of 
king  ; and  it  does  not  a little  reflect  to  his  honour 
to  consider  that  the  wars  he  carried  on  were  not 
from  private  or  interested  motives,  but  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  his  deceased  benefactor’s  children. 
Pint.  <5^  C.  Nep.  in  Vita. — Died.  19.—  Justin.  13. 

—Curt.  10. — Arrian. A king  of  Pergamus,  who 

succeeded  his  uncle  Philetaerus  on  the  throne,  B.C. 
263.  He  made  war  against  Antiochus  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  by  seizing 
upon  many  of  the  cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  He 
lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  made  war 
against  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia.  He  was  a great 
patron  of  learning,  and  given  much  to  wine.  He 
died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after  a reign  of  a* 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Attalus.  Stral.  15- 

The  second  of  that  name  succeeded  his  faU»® 

Attalus  on  the  throne  of  Asia  and  Pergamus.  B 
kingdom  was  small  and  poor,  but  he  rendered 
powerful  and  opulent,  and  his  alliance  with 
Romans  did  not  a little  contribute  to  the  lncre~! 
of  his  dominions  after  the  victories  obtained  o' 

Antiochus  the  Great.  He  carried  his  arms  again* 
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ias  and  Antigonus,  and  died  B.C.  159,  after  a 
, of  38  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son 
las  II.  He  has  been  admired  for  his  benevo- 
: and  magnanimity,  and  his  love  of  learning 
tly  enriched  the  famous  library  of  Pergamus, 
h had  been  founded  by  his  predecessors  in  lmi- 
r.  of  the  Alexandrian  collection  of  the  Ptolemies, 
brothers  were  so  attached  to  him  and  devoted 
s interest,  that  they  enlisted  among  his  body- 
•ds  to  show  their  fraternal  fidelity.  Strab.  13. 

31  & 34 .—Polyb. A celebrated  orator 

\thens  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
ury.  Some  of  his  harangues  and  orations  are 

nt. An  historical  writer  in  Alexander  s army. 

umenia,  a city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Attalus 

tonour  of  his  brother  Eumenes. A city  of 

ace, of  Caria.  PUn.  5.  29- of 

•cania. 

iumgnides  and  Eumenes,  a man  men- 
ed,  Ovid.  3,  Trist.  el.  4,  v.  27.  . 

'.umenldes,  a name  given  to  the  Furies  by 
ancients.  They  sprang  from  the  drops  of  blood 
ch  flowed  from  the  wound  which  Coelus  received 
n his  son  Saturn.  According  to  others  they 
e daughters  of  the  earth,  and  conceived  from 
blood  of  Saturn.  Some  make  them  daughters 
Acheron  and  Night,  or  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  or 
'.os  and  Terra,  according  to  Sophocles,  or,  as 
menides  reports,  of  Saturn  and  Evonyme. 
ording  to  the  most  received  opinions,  they  were 
* in  number,  Tisiphone,  Megara,  and  Alecto, 
which  some  add  Nemesis.  Plutarch  mentions 
f one,  called  Adrasta,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
ressity.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  ministers 
he  vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  appeared 
n and  inexorable ; always  employed  in  punishing 
guilty  upon  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  infernal 
ions.  They  inflicted  their  vengeance  upon  earth 
wars,  pestilence,  and  dissensions,  and  by  the 
ret  stings  of  conscience  ; and  in  hell  they  punished 
■ guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torments, 
ey  were  also  called  Furice,  Erinnyes,  and  Diree, 

1 the  appellation  of  Eumenides,  which  signifies 
levolence  and  compassion,  they  received  after 
y liad  ceased  to  persecute  Orestes,  who  in  grati- 
c offered  them  sacrifices,  and  erected  a temple 
honour  of  their  divinity.  Their  worship  was 
lost  universal,  and  people  presumed  not  to  men- 
i their  names  or  fix  their  eyes  upon  their  temples, 
ey  were  honoured  with  sacrifices  and  libations, 

1 in  Achaia  they  had  a temple,  which,  when 
ered  by  any  one  guilty  of  crimes,  suddenly 
idered  him  furious,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use 
his  reason.  In  their  sacrifices,  the  votaries  used 
inches  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  hawthorn,  saffron, 
d juniper,  and  the  victims  were  generally  turtle- 
ves  and  sheep,  with  libations  of  wine  and  honey, 
ey  were  generally  represented  with  a grim  and 
?htful  aspect,  with  a black  and  bloody  garment, 

I serpents  wreathing  round  their  head  instead  of 
ir.  They  held  a burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and 
/hip  of  scorpions  in  the  other,  and  were  always 
ended  by  terror,  rage,  paleness,  and  death.  In 
1 they  were  seated  around  Pluto’s  throne,  as  the 
nisters  of  his  vengeance.  /Eschyl.  in  Eumcn. — 
fikocl.  in  (Edip.  Col. 

EumSnldia,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Eu- 
nides,  called  by  the  Athenians  oeii^ai  Oeai, 
nerable  goddesses.  They  were  celebrated  once 
ery  year  with  sacrifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with 
crings  of  cakes  made  by  the  most  eminent  youths, 
d libations  of  honey  and  wine.  At  Athens  none 
t free-born  citizens  were  admitted,  such  as  had 


led  a life  the  most  virtuous  and  unsullied.  Such 
only  were  accepted  by  the  goddesses,  who  punished 
all  sorts  of  wickedness  in  a severe  manner. 

Eumenius,  a Trojan  killed  by  Camilla  in 
Italy.  Virg.  sEn.  n,  v.  666. 

Eumolpe,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod. 
Eumolpxdae,  the  priests  of  Ceres  at  the  cele- 
bration of  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  All  causes 
relating  to  impiety  or  profanation  were  referred  to 
their  judgment,  and  their  decisions,  though  oc- 
casionally severe,  were  considered  as  generally 
impartial.  The  Eumolpidse  were  descended  from 
Eumolpus,  a king  of  Thrace,  who  was  made  priest 
of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  be- 
came 60  powerful  after  his  appointment  to  the 
priesthood,  that  he  maintained  a war  against  Erech- 
theus. This  war  proved  fatal  to  both  ; Erechtheus 
and  Eumolpus  were  both  killed,  and  peace  was  re- 
established among  their  descendants,  on  condition 
that  the  priesthood  should  ever  remain  in  the  family 
of  Eumolpus,  and  the  regal  power  in  the  house  of 
Erechtheus.  The  priesthood  continued  in  the 
family  of  Eumolpus  for  1200  years  ; and  this  is  still 
more  remarkable,  because  he  who  was  once  ap- 
pointed to  the  holy  office,  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
perpetual  celibacy.  Pans.  2,  c.  14. 

Eumolpus,  a king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his 
mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her  shame  from  her 
father.  Neptune  saved  his  life,  and  carried  him 
into  /Ethiopia,  where  he  was  brought  up  by  Am- 
phitrite,  and  afterwards  by  a woman  of  the  country, 
one  of  whose  daughters  he  married.  An  act  of 
violence  to  his  sister-in-law  obliged  him  to  leave 
/Ethiopia,  and  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  son  Isma- 
rus,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Tegyrius  the 
king  of  the  country.  This  connection  with  the 
royal  family  rendered  him  ambitious  ; he  conspired 
against  his  father  in-law,  and  fled,  when  the  con- 
spiracy was  discovered,  to  Attica,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  and 
made  Hierophantes  or  high  priest.  He  was  after- 
wards reconciled  to  Tegyrius,  and  inherited  his 
kingdom.  He  made  war  against  Erechtheus  the 
king  of  Athens,  who  had  appointed  him  to  the 
office  of  high  priest,  and  perished  in  battle.  His 
descendants  were  also  invested  with  the  priesthood, 
which  remained  for  about  1200  years  in  that  family. 
Vid.  Eumolpidae.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5,  &c. — Hygin. 
fab.  73. — Diod.  5. — Pans.  2,  c.  14. 

Eumonides,  a Theban,  &c.  Pint. 

Eunseus,  a son  of  Jason,  by  Hypsipyle  daugh- 
ter of  Thoas.  Homer.  II.  7. 

Eunapius,  a physician,  sophist,  and  historian, 
born  at  Sardis.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  and  his  successors,  and  wrote  a history 
of  the  Caesars,  of  which  few  fragments  remain. 
His  life  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age  is  still  extant. 
It  is  composed  with  fidelity  and  elegance,  precision 
and  correctness. 

Eun5mia,  a daughter  of  Juno,  one  of  the 

Horae.  Apollod. 

Eunomus,  a son  of  Prytancs,  who  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Sparta.  _ Pans.  2,  c 36. 

A famous  musician  of  Locris,  rival  to  Anston, 

over  whom  he  obtained  a musical  prize  at  Delphi. 

Strab.  6. A man  killed  by  Hercules.  Apollod. 

A Thracian,  who  advised  Demosthenes  not  to 

be  discouraged  by  his  ill  success  in  his  first  attempts 
to  speak  in  public.  Plut.  in  Dent.— — "I  he  father 
of  Lycurgus,  killed  by  a kitchen  knife.  Plut.  m 
Lyc. 

Eunus.  a Syriau  slave,  who  inflamed  the  minds 
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of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a nut  with  sulphur  in 
his  mouth,  and  by  artfully  conveying  fire  to  it,  he 
breathed  out  flames  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
people,  who  believed  him  to  be  a god,  or  something 
more  than  human.  Oppression  and  misery  com- 
pelled 2000  slaves  to  join  his  cause,  and  he  soon 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  50,000  men.  With  such 
a force  he  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  till  Perpenna 
obliged  him  to  surrender  by  famine,  and  exposed 
on  a cross  the  greatest  part  of  his  followers,  B.C. 
132.  Pint,  in  Sert. 

Euonymos,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles. 

Euoras,  a grove  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  10. 

Eupagium,  a town  of  Peloponnesus. 

EupalSmon,  one  of  the  hunters  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  360. 

EupaHmus,  the  father  of  Daedalus  and  of 
Metiadusa.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. 

Eupator,  a son  of  Antiochus. The  surname 

of  Eupator  was  given  to  many  of  the  Asiatic 
princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  &c.  Strab.  12. 

EupStoria,  a town  of  Paphlagonia,  built  by 
Mithridates,  and  called  afterwards  Pompeiopolis 

by  Pompey.  Plin.  6,  c.  2. Another  called 

Magnopolis  in  Pontus,  now  Tehenikeh.  Strab.  12. 

Eupeith.es,  a prince  of  Ithaca,  father  to 
Antinous  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had 
lied  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Thesprotians, 
whose  territories  he  had  laid  waste  in  the  pursuit 
of  some  pirates.  During  the  absence  of  Ulysses  he 
was  one  of  the  most  importuning  lovers  of  Pene- 
lope. Iiomer.  Od.  16. 

Euphaes,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throne 
of  Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first  Messenian 
war  began.  He  died  B.C.  730.  Pans.  4,  c.  5 & 6. 

Euph.an.tus,  a poet  and  historian  of  Olynthus, 
son  of  Eubulides,  and  preceptor  to  Antigonus  king 
of  Macedonia.  Diod.  in  Eucl. 

Eupheme,  a woman  who  was  nurse  to  the 
Muses,  and  mother  of  Crocus  by  Pan.  Pans. 

Euphemus,  a son  of  Neptune  and  Europa, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  the  hunters  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  He  was  so  swift  and  light 
that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  without  scarce 
wetting  his  feet.  Pindar.  Pyth.  4. — Apollod.  1, 
c.  9. — Pans.  5,  c.  17. — —One  of  the  Greek  captains 
before  Troy.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  353. 

Euphorbus,  a famous  Trojan,  son  of  Pan- 
thous,  the  first  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom 
Hector  killed.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of  Mene- 
laus,  who  hung  his  shield  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Argos.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls, 
affirmed  that  he  had  been  once  Euphorbus,  and 
that  his  soul  recollected  many  exploits  which  had 
been  done  while  it  animated  that  Trojan’s  body.  As 
a further  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  showed  at  first 
sight  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of 
Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  160. — Pans.  2,  c.  17. — 

Homer.  II.  16  & 17. A physician  of  Juba  king 

of  Mauritania. 

Euphorion,  a Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  in 
Eubcca,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Tibe- 
rius took  him  for  his  model  for  correct  writing,  and 
was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  hung  his  pictures  in  all 
the  public  libraries.  His  fathers  name  was  Polym- 
netus.  Pie  died  in  his  56th  year,  B.C.  220.  Cic. 

de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  64,  calls  him  Obscurwn. The 

lather  of  /Eschyhts  bore  the  same  name. 

Euphranor,  a famous  painter  and  sculptor  of 
Corinth.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. This  name  was  com- 

mon to  many  Greeks. 


Euphrates,  a disciple  of  Plato,  who  governed 
Macedonia  with  absolute  authority  in  the  reign  of 
Perdiccas,  and  rendered  himself  odious  by  hb 
cruelty  and  pedantry.  After  the  death  of  Perdiccas 

he  was  murdered  by  Parmenio. A stoic  philoso! 

pher  in  the  age  of  Adrian,  who  destroyed  himself 
with  the  emperor’s  leave,  to  escape  the  miseries  of 

old  age,  A.D.  118.  Dio. A large  and  celebrated 

river  of  Mesopotamia,  rising  from  mount  Taurus  in 
Armenia,  and  discharging  itself  with  the  Tigris 
into  the  Persian  gulf.  It  is  very  rapid  in  its  course 
and  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Baby- 
lon. It  inundates  the  country  of  Mesopotamia  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  and,  like  the  Nile  in 
Egypt,  happily  fertilizes  the  adjacent  fields.  Cyrus 
dried  up  its  ancient  channel,  and  changed  the 
course  of  the  waters  when  he  besieged  Babylon 
Strab.  11. — Mela,  1,  c.  2.  1.  3,  c.  8 .—Plin.  5,  c.  24! 

X’  V’  5°9'  *:  4.  v.  560. 

Euphron,  an  aspiring  man  of  Sicyon,  who  en- 
slaved  his  country  by  bribery.  Diod.  15. 

Euphrosyna,  one  of  the  Graces,  sister  to 
Aglaia  and  Thalia.  Pans.  9,  c.  35. 

Euplsea,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  near 
Neapolis.  _ Slat.  3,  Silv.  1,  149. 

Eupolis,  a comic  poet  of  Athens,  who  flour- 
ished 435  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  severely 
lashed  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  his  age.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  composed  17  dramatical  pieces  a: 
the  age  of  17.  He  had  a dog  so  attached  to  him, 
that  at  his  death  he  refused  all  aliments,  and  starved 
himself  on  his  tomb.  Some  suppose  that  Alcibiades 
put  Eupolis  to  death,  because  he  had  ridiculed  him 
in  a comedy  which  he  had  written  against  the 
Baptae,  the  priests  of  the  goddess  Cotytto,  and  the 
impure  ceremonies  of  their  worship  ; but  Suidas 
maintains  that  he  perished  in  a sea-fight  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
Hellespont,  and  that  on  that  account  his  country- 
men, pitying  his  fate,  decreed  that  no  poet  should 
ever  after  go  to  war.  Horat.  1,  sat.  4.  1.  2,  sat.  10. 
— Cic.  ad  Attic.  6,  ep.  1. — /Elian. 

Eupompus,  a geometrician  of  Macedonia 

A painter.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Eurianassa,  a town  near  Chios.  Plin.  5, 
c.  31. 

Euripides,  a celebrated  tragic  poet  bom  at 
Salamis  the  day  on  which  the  army'  of  Xerxes  was 
defeated  by  the  Greeks.  He  studied  eloquence 
under  Prodicus,  ethics  under  Socrates,  and  philo- 
sophy under  Anaxagoras.  He  applied  himself  to 
dramatical  composition,  and  his  writings  became  so 
much  the  admiration  of  his  countrymien,  that  the 
unfortunate  Greeks,  who  had  accompanied  NieiaS 
in  his  expedition  against  Syracuse,  were  freed  from 
slavery,  only  by  repeating  some  verses  from  the 
pieces  of  Euripides.  The  poet  often  retired  from 
the  society  of  mankind,  and  confined  himself  in  a 
solitary  cave  near  Salamis,  where  he  wrote  and 
finished  his  most  excellent  tragedies.  The  talents 
of  Sophocles  were  looked  upon  by  Euripides  with 
jealousy,  and  the  great  enmity  which  always  reigned 
between  the  two  poets  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
comic  muse  of  Aristophanes  to  ridicule  them  both 
on  the  stage  with  success  and  humour.  During  the 
representation  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
the  audience,  displeased  with  some  lines  in  the 
composition,  desired  the  writer  to  strike  them  off- 
Euripides  heard  the  reproof  with  indignation ; he 
advanced  forward  on  the  stage,  and  told  the  spec- 
tators that  he  came  there  to  instruct  them,  and  not 
to  receive  instruction.  Another  piece,  in  which  he 
called  riches  the  siitnmntn  bonurn  and  the  adinira- 
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of  gods  and  men,  gave  equal  dissatisfaction, 
the  poet  desired  the  audience  to  listen  with 
t attention,  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
Id  show  them  the  punishment  which  attended 
lovers  of  opulence.  The  ridicule  and  envy  to 
;h  he  was  continually  exposed,  obliged  him  at 
to  remove  from  Athens.  He  retired  to  the 
t of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
ived  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  royal 
ificence  and  friendship.  His  end  was  as  de- 
able  as  it  was  uncommon.  It  is  said  that  the 
; of  Archelaus  met  him  in  his  solitary  walks, 
tore  his  body  to  pieces  407  years  before  the 
stian  era,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Euripides 
.e  75  tragedies,  of  which  only  19  are  extant ; 
most  approved  of  which  are  his  Phoenissae, 
;tes,  Medea,  Andromache,  Electra,  Hippolytus, 
.genia  in  Aulis,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Hercules, 
the  Troades.  He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  ex- 
sing the  passions  of  love,  especially  the  more 
ler  and  animated.  To  the  pathos  he  has  added 
imity,  and  the  most  common  expressions  have 
lived  a perfect  polish  from  his  pen.  In  his 
.on,  as  it  is  reported,  he  was  noble  and  majestic, 
his  deportment  was  always  grave  and  serious, 
was  slow  in  composing,  and  laboured  with 
culty,  from  which  circumstance  a foolish  and 
svolent  poet  once  observed  that  he  had  written 
verses  in  three  days,  while  Euripides  had 
ten  only  three.  “True,"  says  Euripides,  “but 
e is  this  difference  between  your  poetry  and 
e;  yours  will  expire  in  three  days,  but  mine 
1 live  for  ages  to  come."  Euripides  was  such 
inemy  to  the  fair  sex  that  some  have  called  him 
ryuvrir,  woman-hater , and  perhaps  from  this 
-sion  arise  the  impure  and  diabolical  machina- 
s which  appear  m his  female  characters  ; an 
irvation,  however,  which  he  refuted,  by  saying 
had  faithfully  copied  nature.  In  spite  of  all 
antipathy  he  was  married  twice,  but  his  con- 
tions  were  so  injudicious,  that  he  was  compelled 
divorce  both  his  wives.  The  best  editions  of 
great  poet  are  that  of  Musgrave.  4 vols.  4to, 
m.  1778  ; that  of  Canter  apud  Commelin,  i2mo, 
>ls.  1597;  and  that  of  Barnes,  fol.  Cantab.  1694. 
re  are  also  several  valuable  editions  of  detached 
'S.  Diod.  13. — Val.  Max.  3,  c.  7. — Cic.  In.  1, 
o.  Or.  3,  c.  7.  Acad.  1,  4.  OJJic.  3.  Finib.  2. 

1 & 4,  &c. 

luxlpus,  a narrow  strait  which  separates  the 
nd  of  Euboea  from  the  coast  of  Boeotia.  Its 
: and  reflux,  which  continued  regular  during  18 
days,  and  were  commonly  unsettled  the  rest 
e month,  was  a matter  of  deep  inquiry  among 
ancients;  and  it  is  said  that  Aristotle  threw 
iself  into  it  because  he  was  unable  to  find  out 
causes  of  that  phenomenon.  Liv.  28,  c.  6. — 
la,  2.  c.  7 .—Plin.  2,  c.  95 .—Strab.  9. 
3uristhen.es.  Vul.  Eurysthenes. 
liUTOznus,  a city  of  Caria.  Liv.  32,  c.  33. 
3,  c- 

3uropa,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
earth  known  among  the  ancients,  extending, 
arding  to  modem  surveys,  about  3000  miles  from 
th  to  south,  and  2500  from  east  to  west.  Though 
rior  in  extent,  yet  it  is  superior  to  the  others  in 
learning,  power,  and  abilities  of  its  inhabitants, 
s bounded  on  the  east  by  the  /Egean  sea,  Helles- 
;t,  Euxine,  Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  Tanais  in  a 
them  direction.  The  Mediterranean  divides  it 
n Africa  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  and 
th  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  northern 
ans.  It  U supposed  to  receive  its  name  from 


Europa,  who  was  carried  there  by  Jupiter.  Mela, 
2,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  1,  & c. — Lucan.  3 v.  275. — ■ 
Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  222.— — A daughter  of  Agenor 
king  of  Phoenicia  and  Telephassa.  She  was  so 
beautiful  that  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  the  better  to  seduce  her  he  assumed  the  shape 
of  a bull  and  mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor, 
while  Europa,  with  her  female  attendants,  were 
gathering  flowers  in  the  meadows.  Europa  caressed 
the  beautiful  animal,  and  at  last  had  the  courage  to 
sit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took  advantage  of  her 
situation,  and  with  precipitate  steps  retired  towards 
the  shore,  and  crossed  the  sea  with  Europa  on  his 
back,  and  arrived  safe  in  Crete.  Here  he  assumed 
his  original  shape,  and  declared  his  love.  The 
nymph  consented,  though  she  had  once  made  vows 
of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  she  became  mother  of 
Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this 
distinguished  amour  with  Jupiter,  she  married 
Asterius  king  of  Crete.  This  monarch,  seeing  him- 
self without  children  by  Europa,  adopted  the  fruit 
of  her  amours  with  Jupiter,  and  always  esteemed 
Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus  as  his  own 
children.  Some  suppose  that  Europa  lived  about 
1552  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
fab.  13. — Mosch.  Idyl.  —A pollod.  2,  c.  5.  1.  3,  c.  1. 

One  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod.  Th.  356. 

A part  of  Thrace  near  mount  Hsemus.  Justin.  7, 
c.  1. 

Europaeus,  a patronymic  of  Minos  the  son  of 
Europa.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  23. 

Europs,  a king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  /Egialeus, 
who  died  B.C.  1993.  Pans.  2,  c.  5. 

Europus,  a king  of  Macedonia,  & c.  Justin.  7, 

c.  1. A town  of  Macedonia  on  the  Axius.  Plin. 

4,  c.  10. 

Eurotas,  a son  of  Lelex,  father  to  Sparta,  who 
married  Lacedaemon.  He  was  one  of  the  first  kings 
of  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  river  which 
flows  near  Sparta.  A pollod.  3,  c.  16. — -Pans.  3, 
c.  1.—— A river  of  Laconia  flowing  by  Sparta.  It 
was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Basihpotamos,  the 
king  of  Avers,  and  worshipped  by  the  Spartans  as 
a powerful  god.  Laurels,  reeds,  myrtles,  and  olives 
grew  on  its  banks  in  great  abundance.  Strab.  8. — 
Pans.  3,  c.  1. — Liv.  35,  c.  29. — Virg.  Eel.  6,  v.  82. 

—Ptol.  4. A river  in  Thessaly  near  mount 

Olympus,  called  also  Titaresus.  It  joined  the 
Peneus,  but  was  not  supposed  to  incorporate  with 
it.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

Etroto,  a daughter  of  Danaus  by  Polyxo. 
A pollod. 

Eurus,  a wind  blowing  from  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Latins  sometimes  called  it  Vul- 
tumus.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  2.  Met.  11,  Sic. 

Eury&le,  a queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  assisted 

/Eetes,  &c.  Place.  4. A daughter  of  Minos, 

mother  of  Orion  by  Neptune. A daughter  of 

Prcetus  king  of  Argos. One  of  the  Gorgons  who 

was  immortal.  Hesiod.  Tlteog.  v.  207. 

Eury&lus,  one  of  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  80  ships.  Homer. 

II.  2. An  illegitimate  son  of  Ulysses  and  Evippe. 

Sophocl. A son  of  Melas,  taken  prisoner  by 

Hercules,  &c.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. A Trojan  who 

came  with  /Eneas  into  Italy,  and  rendered  himself 
famous  for  his  immortal  friendship  with  Nisus. 

V id.  Nisus.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  179. A pleasant 

place  of  Sicily  near  Syracuse.  Liv.  25,  c.  25. 

A Lacedaemonian  general  in  the  second  Mcssenian 
war. 

Eryb&tes,  a herald  in  the  Troian  war,  who 
took  Briseis  from  Achilles  by  order  of  Agamemnon, 
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Homer.  II.  i,  v.  3 2— Ovid . Heroid.  3.' A war- 

rior of  Argos,  often  victorious  at  the  Nemean 
games,  &c.  Pans.  1,  c.  29. One  of  the  Argo- 

nauts. 

Eurybia,  the  mother  of  Lucifer  and  all  the 

stars.  Hesiod. A daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra, 

mother  of  Astrseus,  Pallas,  and  Perses  by  Crius. 
A daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Eurybi&des,  a Spartan  general  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis 
against  Xerxes.  He  has  been  charged  with  want 
of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He  offered  to 
strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished  to  speak  about 
the  manner  of  attacking  the  Persians,  upon  which 
the  Athenian  said,  “ Strike  me,  but  hear  me.” 
Herodot.  8,  c.  2,  74,  &c. — Pint,  in  Them  —C.  Net. 
in  Them. 

Eurybius,  a son  of  Eurytus  king  of  Argos, 
killed  in  a war  between  his  countrymen  and  the 

Athenians.  Apollod.  2,  c.  8. A son  of  IN” e reus 

and  Chloris.  Id.  1,  c.  9. 

Euryclea,  a beautiful  daughter  of  Ops  of 
Itkaca.  Laertes  bought  her  for  20  oxen,  and  gave 
her  bis  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treated  her  with 
much  tenderness  and  attention.  Homer.  Od.  19. 

Eurycles,  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  pro- 
posed to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to  death,  and 
to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian  soldiers 

in  the  quarries.  Pint. A Lacedaemonian  at  the 

battle  of  Actium  on  the  side  of  Augustus.  Id.  in 
Anton. A soothsayer  of  Athens. 

EurycrStes,  a king  of  Sparta,  descended  from 
Hercules.  Herodot.  7,  c.  204. 

EurycrStidas,  a son  of  Anaxander,  &c. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  204. 

EurydSmas,  a Trojan  skilled  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams.  His  two  --.is  were  killed  by 
Diomedes  during  the  Trojan  war.  Hoiner.  II.  5, 

v.  148. One  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  Od.  22,  v. 

283. — —A  wrestler  of  Cyrene,  who,  in  a combat, 
had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces  by  his  antagonist, 
which  he  swallowed  without  showing  a / signs  of 
pain,  or  discontinuing  the  fight.  AL  ian.  V.  H.  10, 
c.  19. A son  of  /Egyptus.  Apollod. 

Euryd&me,  the  wife  of  L^otychides  king  of 
Sparta.  Herodot. 

Euryd&midas,  a king  of  Lacedaemon,  of  the 
family  of  the  Proclidae.  Pans.  3,  c.  10. 

Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Amyntas  king  of  Mace- 
donia. She  had  by  her  husband,  Alexander,  Per- 
diccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daughter  called 
Euryone.  A criminal  partiality  for  her  daughter’s 
husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her  hand  and  the 
kingdom,  made  her  conspire  against  Amyntas,  who 
must  have  fallen  a victim  to  her  infidelity  had  not 
Euryone  discovered  it.  Amyntas  forgave  her, 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne  after  his  father’s 
death,  and  perished  by  the  ambition  of  his  mother, 
Perdiccas,  who  succeeded  him,  shared  his  fate  ; but 
Philip,  who  was  the  next  in  succession,  secured 
himself  against  all  attempts  from  his  mother,  and 
ascended  the  throne  with  peace  and  universal  satis- 
faction. Eurydice  fled  to  Iphicrates  the  Athenian 
general  for  protection.  The  manner  of  her  death  is 

unknown.  C.  Nep.  in  Iphic.  3. A daughter  of 

Amyntas,  who  married  her  uncle  Aridaius,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Philip.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Aridaeus  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  but  he  was  totally  governed  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  wife,  who  called  back  Cassander 
and  joined  her  forces  with  his  to  march  against 
Polyperchon  and  Olympias.  Eurydice  was  for- 
saken by  her  troops.  Aridaeus  was  pierced  through 


with  arrows  by  order  of  Olympias,  who  com 
manded  Eurydice  to  destroy  herself  either  bv 
poison,  the  sword,  or  the  halter.  She  chose  the 

latter.  The  wife  of  the  poet  Orpheus.  As  she 

fled  before  Aristaius,  who  wished  to  offer  her  vio- 
lence, she  was  bit  by  a serpent  in  the  grass,  and 
died  of  the  wound.  Orpheus  was  so  disconsolate 
that  he  ventured  to  go  to  hell,  where,  by  the  melody 
of  his  lyre,  he  obtained  from  Pluto  the  restoration 
of  his  wife  to  life,  provided  he  did  not  look  behind 
before  he  came  upon  earth.  He  violated  the  condi- 
tions, as  his  eagerness  to  see  his  wife  rendered  him 
forgetful.  He  looked  behind,  and  Eurydice  was 
for  ever  taken  from  him.  Vid.  Orpheus.  Virg. 
G.  4,  v.  457,  &c. — Pans.  9,  c.  30.— Ovid.  Met.  10', 

v.  30,  &c. A daughter  of  Adrastus.  Apollod.  3, 

c.  12. One  of  the  Danaides,  who  married  Dyas. 

Id.  2,  c.  1. The  wife  of  Lycurgus  king  of  Ne- 

maea  in  Peloponnesus.  Id.  1,  c.  9. A daughter 

of  Actor.  Id.- — —A  wife  of  .Eneas.  Pans.  10, 

c.  26. A daughter  of  Amphiaraus.  Id.  3,  c.  17. 

A daughter  of  Antipater,  who  married  one  of 

the  Ptolemies.  Id.  1,  c.  7. A daughter  of  king 

Philip.  Id.  5,  c.  17. A daughter  of  Lacedaemon. 

Id.  3,  c.  13. A daughter  of  Clymenus,  who  mar- 
ried Nestor.  Homer.  Od. A wife  of  Demetrius, 

descended  from  Miltiades.  Pint,  in  Dcmetr. 

Eurygania,  a wife  of  CEdipus.  A.pollod. 

Euryleon,  a king  of  the  Latins,  called  also 
Ascanius. 

EurylSchus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
the  only  one  who  did  not  taste  the  potions  of  Circe. 
His  prudence,  however,  forsook  him  in  Sicily,  where 
he  carried  away  the  flocks  sacred  to  Apollo,  for 
which  sacrilegious  crime  he  was  shipwrecked. 
Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  205. 1.  12,  v.  195. — Ovid.  Met.  14, 
v.  287. A man  who  broke  a conduit  which  con- 
veyed water  into  Cyrrhae,  &c.  Poly  ten.  5. A 

man  who  discovered  the  conspiracy  which  was  made 
against  Alexander  by  Hermolaus  and  others.  Curt. 
8,  c.  6. 

Eurym.ach.us,  a powerful  Theban,  who  seized 

Plataea  by  treachery,  &c. One  of  Penelope’s 

suitors. A son  of  Antenor. A lover  of  Hippo- 

damia.  Pans. 

EurymSde,  the  wife  of  Glaucus  king  of 
Ephyra.  Apollod. 

Eurymgdon,  the  father  of  Peribcea,  by  whom 

Neptune  had  Nausithous.  Homer.  Od.  7. A 

river  of  Pamphylia,  near  which  the  Persians  were 
defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  B C.  470 

Liv.  33,  c.  41.  1.  37  c.  23. A man  who  accused 

Aristotle  of  propagating  profane  doctrines  in  the 
Lyceum. 

EurymSnes,  a son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris. 

Apollod. 

Eurynome,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 

the  Graces.  Hesiod. A daughter  of  Apollo, 

mother  of  Adrastus  and  Eriphyle. A woman  of 

Lemnos,  &c.  Place.  2,  v.  136. The  wife  of 

Lycurgus  son  of  Aleus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  9- The 

mother  of  Asopus  by  Jupiter.  Id.  3,  c.  12. -One 

of  Penelope’s  female  attendants.  Homer.  Od,  17. 

v.  515. An  Athenian  sent  with  a reinforcement 

to  Nicias  in  Sicily.  Pint,  in  Nic. 

Euryn6mus,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell.  Pans. 
10,  c.  28. 

EurySne,  a daughter  of  Amyntas  king  ol 
Macedonia  by  Eurydice. 

Eurypon,  a king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous.  H«s 
reign  was  so  glorious  that  his  descendants  were 
called  Eurypontidce . Pans.  3,  c.  7. 

Eurypyle,  a daughter  of  Theipiue. 
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SurShP^lns,  a son  of  Telephus  and  Astyoche, 

, killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Pyrrhus.  He 
de  his  court  to  Cassandra.  Homer.  II.  rx. 
Grecian  at  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2. — —A 
ace  of  Olenus,  who  went  with  Hercules  against 
omedon.  Pans.  7,  c.  19. A son  of  Mecisteus, 

0 signalized  himself  in  the  war  of  the  Epigoni 

dnst  Thebes.  A pollod.  3. A son  of  Temenus 

■r  of  Messenia,  who  conspired  against  his  father’s 

. Id.  3,  c.  6. A son  of  Neptune,  killed  by 

rcules.  Id.  2,  c.  7. One  of  Penelope’s  suitors. 

3,  c.  10. A Thessalian  who  became  delirious 

looking  into  a box,  which  fell  to  his  share  after 

: plunder  of  Troy.  Pans.  7,  c.  19. A sooth- 

er m the  Grecian  camp  before  Troy,  sent  to  con- 
t the  oracle  of  Apollo,  how  his  countrymen  could 
urn  safe  home.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  was 
: injunction  to  offer  a human  sacrifice.  Virg. 
n.  2,  v.  1 14. — Ovid. 

Eurysthgnes,  a son  of  Aristodemus,  who 
ed  in  perpetual  dissension  with  his  twin  brother 
odes,  while  they  both  sat  on  the  Spartan  throne, 
was  unknown  which  of  the  two  was  born  first ; 
e mother,  who  wished  to  see  both  her  sons  raised 

1 the  throne,  refused  to  declare  it,  and  they  were 
■th  appointed  kings  of  Sparta,  by  order  of  the 
acle  of  Delphi,  B.C.  1102.  After  the  death  of  the 
o brothers,  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  knew  not  to 
lat  family  the  right  of  seniority  and  succession 
longed,  permitted  two  kings  to  sit  on  the  throne, 
e of  each  family.  The  descendants  of  Eurys- 
enes  were  called  Eurysthenidee ; and  those  of 
ucles,  Proclidee.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the 
■vs  of  Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the  same  family  to 
cend  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was  some- 
nes  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny.  Eurys- 
enes  had  a son  called  Agis,  who  succeeded  him. 
is  descendants  were  called  Agidte.  There  sat  on 
e throne  of  Sparta  31  kings  of  the  family  of 
urysthenes,  and  only  24  of  the  Proclidte.  The 
rmer  were  the  more  illustrious.  Herodot.  4,  c. 
17.  1.  6,  c.  52. — Pans.  3,  c.  1. — C.  Nep.  hi  Ages. 
Eurysthenldse.  Vid.  Eurysthenes. 
Eurystheus,  a king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae, 
n of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of 
elops.  Juno  hastened  his  birth  by  two  months, 
at  he  might  come  into  the  world  before  Hercules 
•e  son  of  Alcmena,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  was 
joined  by  order  01  Jupiter  to  be  subservient  to  the 
ill  of  the  other.  Vid.  Alcmena.  This  natural 
ght.  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eurystheus,  who 
as  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercules,  and  who,  to 
estroy  so  powerful  a relation,  imposed  upon  him 
ie  most  dangerous  and  uncommon  enterprises,  well 
nown  by  the  name  of  the  12  labours  of  Hercules, 
he  success  of  Hercules  in  achieving  those  perilous 
1 hours  alarmed  Eurystheus  in  a greater  degree, 
nd  he  furnished  himself  with  a brazen  vessel, 
here  he  might  secure  himself  a safe  retreat  in  case 
f danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurys- 
leus  renewed  his  cruelties  against  his  children, 
nd  made  war  against  Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia, 
scause  he  had  given  them  support,  and  treated 
lem  with  hospitality.  He  was  killed  in  the  prose- 
ition  of  this  war  by  Hyllus  the  son  of  Hercules, 
(is  head  was  sent  to  Alcmena  the  mother  of  Her- 
oes, who,  mindful  of  the  cruelties  which  her  son 
ad  suffered,  insulted  it  and  tore  out  the  eyes  with 
ie  most  inveterate  fury.  Eurystheus  was  suc- 
:eded  on  the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus  his  nephew. 
hgin.  Jab.  30  & 32. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4,  &c. — Pans. 

■ c-  33-  h 3,  c.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  Jab.  6 .—Virg. 
En.  8,  v.  29a. 


Euryte,  a daughter  of  Hippodamus,  who 

married  Parthaon.  Apollod. -The  mother  of 

Hallirhotius  by  Neptune.  Id. 

Eurytese,  a town  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7,  c.  18. 

Eur^tSle,  a daughter  of  Thespius. A 

daughter  of  Leucippus.  Apollod. 

EurythSmis,  the  wife  of  Thestius.  Apollod. 

Eurythion  and  Eurytion,  a centaur  whose 
insolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Lapithse  and  Centaurs,  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12. — Pans.  5, 

c.  10. — Hesiod.  Theog. A herdsman  of  Geryon, 

killed  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2. A king  of 

Sparta,  who  seized  upon  Mantinea  by  stratagem. 

Polycen.  2. One  of  the  Argonauts.  Ovid.  Met.  8, 

v.  311. A son  of  Lycaon,  who  signalized. himself 

during  the  funeral  games  exhibited  in  Sicily  by 

zEneas.  Virg.  /En.  5,  v.  495. A silversmith. 

Id.  10,  v.  499. A man  of  Heraclea  convicted  of 

adultery.  His  punishment  was  the  cause  of  the 
abolition  of  the  oligarchical  power  there.  Aristot.  5, 
Polit. 

Eurytis  (idos),  a patronymic  of  Iole  daughter 
of  Eurytus.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  Jab.  11. 

Eurytus,  a son  of  Mercury,  among  the  Argo- 
nauts. Place.  1,  v.  439. A king  of  CEchalia, 

father  to  Iole.  He  offered  his  daughter  to  him  who 
shot  a bow  better  than  himself.  Hercules  con- 
quered him,  and  put  him  to  death  because  he 
refused  him  his  daughter  as  the  prize  of  his  victory. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  4 & 7. A son  of  Actor,  concerned 

in  the  wars  between  Augias  and  Hercules,  and 

killed  by  the  hero. A son  of  Augias,  killed  by 

Hercules  as  he  was  going  to  Corinth  to  celebrate 

the  Isthmian  games.  Apollod. A person  killed 

in  hunting  the  Calydonian  boar. A son  of  Hip- 

pocoon.  Id.  3,  c.  10. A giant  killed  by  Hercules 

or  Bacchus  for  making  war  against  the  gods. 

Eusebia,  an  empress,  wife  to  Constantius, 
&c.  She  died  A.D.  360,  highly  and  deservedly 
lamented. 

Eusebius,  a bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  great  favour 
with  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was  concerned 
in  the  theological  disputes  of  Arius  and  Athanasius, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  which 
consisted  of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  life  of 
Constantine,  Chronicon,  Evangelical  Preparations, 
and  other  numerous  treatises,  most  of  which  are 
now  lost.  The  best  edition  of  his  Prasparatio  and 
Demonstratio  Evangelica,  is  by  Vigerus,  2 vols. 
folio,  Rothoinagi,  1628 ; and  of  his  ecclesiastical 
history  by  Reading,  folio,  Cantab.  1720. 

Eusebius,  a surname  of  Bacchus. 

Eusepus  and  Pedasus,  the  twin  sons  of 
Bucolion,  killed  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  6. 

Eustathius,  a Greek  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Homer.  The  best  edition  of  this  very 
valuable  author  is  that  published  at  Basil,  3 vols. 
folio,  1560.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  design  of 
Alexander  Pol itus,  begun  at  Florence  in  1735,  and 
published  in  the  first  five  books  of  the  Iliad,  is  not 
executed,  as  a.  Latin  translation  of  these  excellent 
commentaries  is  among  the  desiderata  of  the  present 

day. A man  who  wrote  a very  foolish  romance 

in  Greek,  entitled  De  Ismenice  et  Ismenes  atnori- 
bus,  edited  by  Gaulminus,  8vo,  Paris,  1617. 

Eutsea,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  27. 

Eutelidas,  a famous  statuary  of  Argos.  Id.  6, 
c.  10. 

Euterpe,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  music, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventress  of  the  flute 
and  of  all  wind  instruments.  She  is  represented  as 
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crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  a flute  in  her 
hands.  Some  mythologists  attributed  to  her  the 
invention  of  tragedy,  more  commonly  supposed  to 

be  the  production  of  Melpomene.  Vid.  Musa;. 

The  name  of  the  mother  of  Themistocles  according 
to  some. 

EuthycrStes,  a sculptor  of  Sicyon,  son  of 
Lysippus.  He  was  particularly  happy  in  the  pro- 
portions of  his  statues.  Those  of  Hercules  and 
Alexander  were  in  general  esteem,  and  particularly 
that  of  Medea,  which  was  carried  on  a chariot  by 

four  horses.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. A man  who  betrayed 

Olynthus  to  Philip. 

Euthydemus,  an  orator  and  rhetorician,  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  &c. 
Strab.  14. 

Eu. thymus,  a celebrated  boxer  of  Locri  in 
Italy,  &c.  Pans.  6,  c.  6. 

Eutrapelus,  a man  described  as  artful  and 
fallacious  by  Horat.  1,  ep.  18,  v.  31.- A hair- 

dresser. Martial.  7,  ep.  82. 

Eutrapelus  Volumn.,  a friend  of  M.  An- 
tony, &c.  Cic.  Fam.  32. 

Eutropius,  a Latin  historian  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  in  the  fatal 
expedition  against  the  Persians.  His  origin  as  well 
as  his  dignity  are  unknown ; yet  some  suppose, 
from  the  epithet  of  Clarissimus  prefixed  to  his  his- 
tory, that  he  was  a Roman  senator.  He  wrote  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the  age  of 
Romulus  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  to 
whom  the  work  was  dedicated.  He  wrote  a treatise 
on  medicine  without  being  acquainted  with  the  art. 
Of  all  his  works  the  Roman  history  alone  is  extant. 
It  is  composed  with  conciseness  and  precision,  but 
without  elegance.  The  best  edition  ol  Eutropius  is 
that  of  Haverkamp,  Cum  notis  variorum,  8vo, 

L.  Bat.  1729  & 1762. A famous  eunuch  at  the 

court  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
&c. 

Euty  chide,  a woman  who  was  30  times  brought 
to  bed,  and  carried  to  the  grave  by  20  of  her  chil- 
dren. P/in.  7,  c.  3. 

Eutychldes,  a learned  servant  of  Atticus,  &c. 
Cic.  15,  ad  Attic. A sculptor. 

Euxanthius,  a daughter  of  Minos  and  Dexi- 
thea.  Apollod. 

Euxemdas,  a painter,  &c.  Plin.  35. 

Euxenus,  a man  who  wrote  a poetical  history 
of  the  fabulous  ages  of  Italy.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Euxlnus  Pontus,  a sea  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  partly  at  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at 
the  west  of  Colchis.  It  was  anciently  called  afen/or, 
inhospitable,  on  account  of  the  savage  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  on  its  coast.  Commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  the  plantation  of  colonies  in  their 
neighbourhood,  gradually  softened  their  roughness, 
and  the  sea  was  no  longer  called  Axenus,  but 
Euxenus,  hospitable.  The  Euxine  is  supposed  by 
Herodotus  to  be  1387  miles  long  and  420  broad. 
Strabo  calls  it  1100  miles  long  and  in  circumference 
3125.  It  abounds  in  all  varieties  of  fish,  and  re- 
ceives the  tribute  of  above  40  rivers.  It  is  not  of 
great  depth,  except  in  the  eastern  parts,  where 
some  have  imagined  that  it  has  a subterraneous 
communication  with  the  Caspian.  It  is  now  called 
the  Black  sea,  from  the  thick  dark  fogs  which 
cover  it.  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  13.  1.  4,  el.  4,  v.  54. — 
Strab.  i,  &c. — Mela,  1,  c.  1. — Plin.  3. — Hcrodot.  4, 
c.  85. 

Euxippe,  a woman  who  killed  herself  because 
the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  had  offered  violence  to 
hei  virtue,  &c.  ' 


Exadius,  one  of  the  Lapithae  at  the  nuptials 
of  Pirithous.  Homer.  11. 1,  v.  264. — Ovid.  Met.  12 
v.  266. 

Exaeth.es,  a Parthian  who  cut  off  the  head  of 
Crassus,  &c.  Polyarn.  7. 

Exagonus.  the  ambassador  of  a nation  in 
Cyprus,  who  came  to  Rome  and  talked  so  much  of 
the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  &c.,  that  the  consuls 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a vessel  full  of 
serpents.  _ These  venomous  creatures,  far  from 
hurting  him,  caressed  him  and  harmlessly  licked 
him  with  their  tongues.  Plin.  28,  c.  3. 

Exomatrse,  a people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
Flacc.  6,  v.  144. 


TpABARIA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
■L  Cama  wife  of  Janus,  when  beans  {/aba)  were 
presented  as  an  oblation. 

Fabaris,  now  Farfa,  a river  of  Italy  in  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also  Far/arus. 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  330. — Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  715. 

Fabia.  Vid.  Fabius  Fabricianus. 

F&bia  lex,  de  ambitu,  was  to  circumscribe  the 
number  of  Sectatores  or  attendants  which  were  al- 
lowed to  candidates  in  canvassing  for  some  high 
office.  It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass. 

Fabia,  a tribe  at  Rome.  Horat.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  52. 
— - — A vestal  virgin,  sister  to  Terentia,  Cicero’s 
wife. 

Fabiani,  some  of  the  Luperci  at  Rome,  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  the  Fabian  family. 

Fabii,  a noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome, 
who  derived  their  name  from /aba,  a bean,  because 
some  of  their  ancestors  cultivated  this  pulse.  They 
were  said  to  be  descended  from  Fabius,  a supposed 
son  of  Hercules  by  an  Italian  nymph ; and  they 
were  once  so  numerous  that  they  took  upon  them- 
selves to  wage  war  against  the  Veientes.  They 
came  to  a general  engagement  near  the  Cremera, 
in  which  all  the  family,  consisting  of  306  men,  were 
totally  slain,  B.C.  477.  There  only  remained  one, 
whose  tender  age  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  and 
from  him  arose  the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following 
ages.  The  family  was  divided  into  six  different 
branches,  the  Ambusti,  the  Maximi,  the  Vibulani, 
the  Buteones,  the  Dorsones,  and  the  Pictores,  the 
three  first  of  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  history,  but  the  others  seldom.  Dionys. 
9,  c.  5. — Liv.  2,  c.  46,  &c. — Flor.  1,  c.  2. — Ovid. 
Trist.  2,  v.  235. — Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  845. 

Fabius  Maximus  Ruilianus,  was  the 
first  of  the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  surname  of 
Maximus,  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  popu- 
lace at  elections.  He  was  master  of  horse,  anil 
his  victories  over  the  Samnites  in  that  capacity 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  because  he  engaged  the 
enemy  without  the  command  of  the  dictator.  He 
was  five  times  consul,  twice  dictator,  and  once 
censor.  He  triumphed  over  seven  different  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered  him- 
self illustrious  by  his  patriotism. Rusticus,  an 

historian  in  the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  He  was 
intimate  with  Seneca,  and  the  encomiums  which 
Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style  make  us  regret  tn« 

loss  of  his  compositions. Marcellinus,  an  historian 

in  the  second  century. A Roman  lawyer  whom 

Horat.  1,  sat.  2,  v.  134,  ridicules  as  having  been 
caught  in  adultery. Q.  Maximus,  a celebrated 
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man,  first  surnamed  Verrucosus  from  a wart  on 
lip,  and  Agnicula  from  his  inoffensive  manners. 
>m  a dull  and  unpromising  childhood  he  burst 
0 deeds  of  valour  and  heroism,  and  was  gradu- 
y raised  by  merit  to  the  highest  offices  of  thel 
te.  In  his  first  consulship,  he  obtained  a victory 
r Liguria,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Thrasymenus 
■asioned  his  election  to  the  dictatorship.  In  this 
jortant  office  he  began  to  oppose  Annibal,  not 
fighting  him  in  the  open  field,' like  his  pred-ces- 
but  he  continually  harrassed  his  _ army  by 
ntermarches  and  ambuscades,  for  which  lie  re 
red  the  surname  of  Cunctator,  or  delayer.  Such 
rations  for  the  commander  of  the  Roman  armies 
e offence  to  some,  and  Fabius  was  even  accused 
cowardice.  He,  however,  still  pursued  the 
lsures  which  prudence  and  reflection  seemed  to 
cate  as  most  salutary  to  Rome,  and  he  patiently 
e to  see  his  master  of  horse  raise  J to  share  the 
tatcrial  dignity  with  himself,  by  means  of  his 
•mies  at  home.  When  he  had  laid  down  his 
ce  of  dictator,  his  successors  for  a while  followed 
plan;  but  the  rashness  ofVarro,  and  his  con- 
ipt for  the  operations  of  Fabius,  occasioned  the 
il  battle  of  Canna;.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to 
render  to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Canna:,  and 
that  occasion  the  Carthaginian  enemy  observed 
t Fabius  was  the  Annibal  of  Rome.  When  he 
made  an  agreement  with  Annibal  for  the 
50m  of  the  captives,  which  was  totally  disap- 
ved  by  the  Roman  senate,  he  sold  all  his  estates 
iay  the  money,  rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to 
enemy.  The  bold  proposal  of  young  Scipio  to 
and  carry  the  war  from  Italy  to  Africa,  was 
cted  by  Fabius  as  chimerical  and  dangerous, 
did  not,  however,  live  to  see  the  success  of  the 
nan  arms  under  Scipio,  and  the  conquest  of 
thage,  by  measures  which  he  treated  with  con- 
pt  and  heard  with  indignation.  He  died  in  the 
th  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  been  five  times 
sul,  and  twice  honoured  with  a triumph.  The 
nans  were  so  sensible  of  his  great  merit  and 
ices,  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  de- 
ed from  the  public  treasury.  Pint,  in  Vita. — 

r.  2,  c.  6. — Liv. — Polyb. His  son  bore  the 

e name,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  noble 
er’s  virtues.  During  his  consulship,  he  received 
sit  from  his  father  on  horseback  in  the  camp; 
son  ordered  the  father  to  dismount,  and  the 
man  cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  son,  and 
.ng,  “ I wished  to  know  whether  you  knew  what 
to  be  consul.  He  died  before  his  father,  and 
Cunctator,  with  the  moderation  of  a philosopher, 
vered  a funeral  oration  over  the  dead  body  of 

son.  Pint,  in  Fabio. Pictor,  the  first  Roman 

> wrote  an  historical  account  of  his  country,  from 
. R°muIus  to  the  year  of  Rome,  536.  He 
nshed  B-C.  225.  The  work  which  is  now  ex- 
, and  which  is  attributed  to  him,  is  a spurious 
^position.  A loquacious  person  mentioned  by 

ai\  a’  fa *’  x4‘ A Roman  consul,  sur- 

led  Ambustus,  because  he  was  struck  with  light- 

!■ A lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Gaul. — — Fabri- 

us,  a Roman  assassinated  by  his  wife  Fabia, 
she  might  more  freely  enjoy  the  company  of  a 
>unte  youth  Hisson  was  saved  from  his  mother’s 
titles,  and  when  he  came  of  age  he  avenged  his 
er  s death  by  murdering  his  mother  and  her 
lterer.  The  senate  took  cognizance  of  the  action, 

patronized  the  parricide.  Pint,  in  Parall. 

mef  priest  at  Rome  when  Brennus  took  the  city. 

' A Roman  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
rmi  while  Annibal  was  in  Italy. Another 


chosen  dictator,  merely  to  create  new  senators. 

A lieutenant  of  Lucullus  defeated  by  Mithridates. 

A son  of  Paulus  zEmilius,  adopted  into  the 

family  of  the  Fabii. A Roman  surnamed  Allo- 

brogicus  from  his  victory  over  the  Allobroges,  &c. 

Flor.  2,  c.  17. Another  chosen  general  against 

the  Carthaginians  in  Italy.  He  lost  all  his  forces 
in  a battle,  and  fell  wounded  by  the  side  of  Annibal. 

Pint.  i?i  Parall. A consul  with  J.  Csesar,  who 

conquered  Pompey’s  adherents  in  Spain. A high 

priest  who  wrote  some  annals,  and  made  war  against 

Viriathusin  Spain.  Liv.  30,  c.  26. — Flor.  3,  c.  2. 

Dorso.  Vid.  Dorso. 

Fabrateria,  a colony  and  town  of  the  Volsci 
in  Larium.  Ital.  8,  v.  398. — Cic.  Fatn.  9,  ep:  24. 

Fabricius,  a Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and  de- 
faming the  senators.  His  works  were  burnt  by 

order  of  Nero. Caius  Luscinus,  a celebrated 

Roman  who,  in  his  first  consulship,  obtained  several 
victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and  was 
honoured  with  a triumph.  The  riches  which  were 
acquired  in  those  battles  were  immense,  the  soldiers 
were  liberally  rewarded  by  the  consul,  and  the 
treasury  was  enriched  with  400  talents.  Two  years 
after,  Fabricus  went  as  ambassador  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
refused  with  contempt  the  presents,  and  heard  with 
indignation  the  offers,  which  might  have  corrupted 
the  fidelty  of  a less  virtuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had 
occasion  to  admire  the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius  ; 
but  his  astonishment  was  more  powerfully  awakened 
when  he  opposed  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  when 
he  saw  him  make  a discovery  of  the  perfidious  offer  of 
his  physician,  who  pledged  himself  to  the  Roman 
general  for  asum  of  money  to  poison  his  royal  master. 
To  this  greatness  erf  soul  were  added  the  most  con- 
summate knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  manners.  Fabricius  never 
used  rich  plate  at  his  table.  A small  salt-cellar, 
whose  feet  were  of  horn,  was  the  only  silver  vessel 
which  appeared  in  his  house.  This  contempt  of 
luxury  and  useless  ornaments  Fabricius  wished  to 
inspire  among  the  people  ; and  during  his  censor- 
ship he  banished  from  the  senate  Cornelius  Rufinus, 
who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dictator,  because  he 
kept  in  his  house  more  than  10  pounds  weight  of 
silver  plate.  Such  were  the  manners  of  the  con- 
queror of  Pyrrhus,  who  observed  that  he  wished 
rather  to  command  those  that  had  money  than  pos- 
sess it  himself.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  greatest 
poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at  the  public  charge, 
and  the  Roman  people  were  obliged  to  give  a dowry 
to  his  two  daughters,  when  they  had  arrived  to 
marriageable  years.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  9.  1.  4,  c.  4.— 
Flor.  1,  c.  18. — Cic.  3,  de  Offic. — Pint,  in  Pyrrh .— 

Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  844.. A bridge  at  Rome,  built 

by  the  consul  Fabricius.  over  the  Tiber.  Ho  rat.  2, 
Scr.  3,  v.  36. 

Fabulla,  a prostitute,  &c.  Juv.  2,  v.  68. 

Facelina,  a small  place  on  the  north  of  Sicily, 
where  Diana  had  a temple.  Serviusad  Virg.  PEn.  9, 
v.  117. — Hygin.  261. 

Fadus,  a Rutulian  killed  in  the  night  by  Eu- 
ryalus.  Virg.  VEn.  9,  v.  344. 

Faestllse,  now  Fiesole,  a town  of  Etruria,  famous 
for  its  augurs.  Cic.  Mur.  24. — Ital.  8,  v.  478. — 
Sallust.  Cat.  27. 

. Falcldia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Fal- 
cidius,  A.U.C.  713,  concerning  wills  and  the  right 
of  heirs. 

Faleria,  a town  of  Picenum,  now  Fallcrotia, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called  Falerienscs. 
Plin.  3,  c.  1 a. 
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Falerii  (or  ium),  now  Palari,  a town  of  Etruria, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  are  called  Falisci.  The 
Romans  borrowed  some  of  their  laws  from  Falerii. 
The  place  was  famous  for  its  pastures,  and  for  a 
peculiar  sort  of  sausage.  Vid._  Falisci.  Martial.  4, 
ep.  46. — Liv.  10,  c.  12  & 16. — Ovid.  Fast  1,  v.  84. 
Po?it.  4,  el.  8,  v.  41. — Cato  R . R . 4 & 14. — Servius 
in  Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  695 .—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Falerina,  a tribe  at  Rome.  Liv.  o,  c.  23. 

Falernus,  a fertile  mountain  and  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, famous  for  its  wine,  which  the  Roman  poets 
have  greatly  celebrated.  Liv.  22,  c.  14. — Martial.  12, 
ep.  57. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  96. — Horat.  1,  od.  20,  v.  10 ; 2, 
sat.  4,  v.  15. — Strab.  5. — Flor.  x,  c.  15. 

Falisci,  a people  of  Etruria,  originally  a Mace- 
donian colony*  When  they  were  besieged  by  Camil- 
lus,  a schoolmaster  went  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  with  his  pupils,  and  betrayed  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  enemy,  that  by  such  a posses- 
sion he  might  easily  oblige  the  place  to  surrender. 
Camillus  heard  the  proposal  with  indignation,  and 
ordered  the  man  to  be*  stripped  naked  and  whipped 
back  to  the  town  by  those  whom  his  perfidy  wished 
to  betray.  This  instance  of  generosity  operated 
upon  the  people  so  powerfully  that  they  surrendered 
to  the  Romans.  Pint,  in  Camil. 

Faliscus  G-ratius.  Fid.  Gratius. 

Fama  (fame),  was  worshipped  by  the  ancients 
as  a powerful  goddess,  and  generally  represented 
blowing  a trumpet,  &c.  Stat.  3,  Theb.  427. 

Fannia,  a woman  of  Mintumse,  who  hospitably 
entertained  Marius  in  bis  flight,  though  he  had 
formerly  sat  in  judgment  upon  her,  and  divorced 
her  from  her  husband. 

Fannia  lex,  de  sumptibus,  by  Fannius  the 
consul,  A.U.C.  593.  It  enacted  that  no  person 
should  spend  more  than  100  asses  a day  at  the  great 
festivals,  and  30  asses  on  other  days,  and  10  at  all 
other  times. 

F annii,  two  orators  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  in 
Brut. 

Fannius,  an  inferior  poet  ridiculed  by  Horace, 
because  his  poems  and  picture  were  consecrated  in 
the  library  of  Apollo,  on  mount  Palatine  at  Rome, 
as  it  was  then  usual  for  such  as  possessed  merit. 
Horat.  1,  sat.  4,  v.  21. A person  who  killed  him- 

self when  apprehended  in  a conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus. Mart.  12,  ep.  80. Caius,  an  author  in 

Trajan’s  reign,  whose  history  of  the  cruelties  of 
Nero  is  greatly  regretted. 

Fanum  Vacunse,  a village  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines.  Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Farfarus,  a river  of  the  Sabines,  falling  into 
the  Tiber  above  Capena.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  330. 

Fascelis,  a surname  of  Diana,  because  her 
statue  was  brought  from  Taurica  by  Iphigenia  in  a 
bundle  of  sticks  ( fascis ),  and  placed  at  Aricia. 

Fascellina,  a town  of  Sicily  near  Panormus. 
Sil.  14,  v.  261. 

FaucCLla,  a prostitute  who  privately  conveyed 
food  to  the  Roman  prisoners  at  Capua.  Liv.  26,  c.  33. 

Faventia,  a town  of  Spain.  Plin.  3,  c.  1. 

Of  Italy.  Ital.  8.  v.  597. — Plin.  14,  c.  15. — Mar- 
tial. 2,  ep.  74. 

Faveria,  a town  of  Istria.  Liv.  41,  c.  xx. 

Faula,  a mistress  of  Hercules. 

Fauna,  a deity  among  the  Romans,  daughter 
of  Picus,  and  originally  called  Marica.  Her  mar- 
riage with  Faunus  procured  her  the  name  of  Fauna, 
and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  that  of  Fatua  and 
Fatidica.  It  is  said  that  she  never  saw  a man  after 
her  marriage  with  Faunus,  and  that  her  uncommon 
chastity  occasioned  her  being  ranked  among  the 


gods  after  death.  She  is  the  same,  according  t0 
some,  as  Bona  Mater.  Some  mythologists  accuse 
her  of  drunkenness,  and  say  that  she  expired  under 
the  blows  of  her  husband,  for  an  immoderate  use 
of  wine.  Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  47,  &c. — Varro.—Jus. 
tin.  43,  c.  1. 

Faunalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Faunus. 

Fauni,  certain  deities  of  the  country,  repre- 
sented as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears  of  goats, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  human.  They  were  called 
satyrs  by  the  Greeks.  The  peasants  offered  them 
a lamb  or  a kid  with  great  solemnity.  Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  10. — Ovid.  Alet.  6,  v.  392. 

Faunus,  a son  of  Picus,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  B.C.  His  bravery 
as  well  as  wisdom  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition 
that  he  was  son  of  Mars.  He  raised  a temple 
in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  called  by  the  Latins 
Lupercus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  he 
exercised  hospitality  towards  strangers  with  a liberal 
hand.  His  great  popularity  and  his  fondness  for 
agriculture  made  his  subjects  revere  him  as  one  of 
their  country  deities  after  death.  He  was  repre- 
sented with  all  the  equipage  of  the  satyrs,  and  was 
consulted  to  give  oracles.  Dionys.  1,  c.  7. — Virg. 
Ain.  7,  v.  47.  1.  8,  v.  314.  1.  10,  v.  55. — Horat.  r, 
od.  17. 

Favo,  a Roman  mimic,  who  at  the  funeral  of 
Vespasian  imitated  the  manners  and  gestures  of  the 
deceased  emperor.  Suet,  in  Vesp.  19. 

Favorinus,  a philosopher  and  eunuch  under 
Adrian,  &c. 

Fausta,  a daughter  of  Sylla,  &c.  Horat.  r, 
sat.  2,  v.  64. — —The  wife  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine, disgraced  for  her  cruelties  and  vices. 

Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
famous  for  her  debaucheries.  Her  daughter  of  the 
same  name,  blessed  with  beauty,  loveliness,  and 
wit,  became  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex.  She 
married  M.  Aurelius. The  third  wife  of  the  em- 

peror Heliogabalus  bore  that  name. 

Faustltas,  a goddess  among  the  Romans  sup 
posed  to  preside  over  cattle.  Horat.  4,  od.  5,  v.  17. 

FaustiLlus,  a shepherd  ordered  to  expose  Ro  1 
mulus  and  Remus.  He  privately  brought  them  up 
at  home.  Liv.  1,  c.  4. — Justin.  43,  c.  2. — Pint.  ir.  1 
Rom. 

Faustus,  an  obscure  poet  under  the  first  Ro  i 
man  emperors,  two  of  whose  dramatic  pieces,  Thebsi 
and  Tereus,  Juvenal  mentions,  7,  v.  12. 

Februus,  a god  at  Rome,  who  presided  overi 

purifications. The  Feralia  sacrifices  which  the  ( 

Romans  offered  to  the  gods  manes,  were  also  called  | 
Februa , whence  the  name  of  the  month  of  February'i  | 
during  which  the  oblations  were  made. 

Feciales,  a number  of  priests  at  Rome,  em- 
ployed in  declaring  war  and  making  peace.  When : 
the  Romans  thought  themselves  irtjured,  one  of  thisi 
sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  to  demand  redress, 
and  after  the  allowance  of  33  days  to  consider  the  1 
matter,  war  was  declared  if  submissions  were  not  j 
made,  and  the  Fecialis  hurled  a bloody  spear  uitoi 
the  territories  of  the  enemy  in  proof  of  intended  t 
hostilities.  Liv.  1,  c.  3.  1.  4,  c.  30. 

Felgrinas,  a Roman  knight  killed  by  Pompey 
at  Dyrracchium.  Cers.  3,  Bell.  Civ. 

Felix  M.  Antonius,  a freedman  of  Claudius 
Caesar,  made  governor  of  J udrna,  Samaria,  an 
Palestine.  He  is  called  by  Suetonius  the  husban 
of  three  queens,  as  he  married  the  two  Druslll®>| 
one  granddaughter  of  Antony  and  Cleonntra.au 
the  other  a Jewish  princess,  sister  of  Aguppa.  1" 
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jme  of  his  third  wife  is  unknown.  Suet,  in  CL  18 
-Tacit.  Ann.  is,  c.  14. 

Feltria,  a town  of  Italy  at  the  north  of  Venice. 
Fenestella,  a Roman  historian  in  the  age  of 

..ugustus.  He  died  at  Cumaj. One  of  the  gates 

Rome.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  578. 

Fermi,  or  Finni,  the  inhabitants  of  Finningia, 

• Eningia,  now  considered  as  Finland.  Tacit.  G. 
5. --Plin.  4,  c.  13. _ 

Feralia,  a festival  in  honour  of  the  dead,  ob- 
:rved  at  Rome  the  17th  or  21st  of  February.  It 
ontinued  for  11  days,  during  which  time  presents 
ere  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  marriages 
•ere  forbidden,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  were 
rut.  It  was  universally  believed  that  the  manes  of 
ieir  departed  friends  came  and  hovered  over  their 
raves,  and  feasted  upon  the  provisions  that  the 
and  of  piety  and  affection  had  procured  for  them, 
.'heir  punishments  in  the  infernal  regions  were  also 
uspended,  and  during  that  time  they  enjoyed  rest 
.nd  liberty. 

Ferentlnum,  a town  of  the  Hernici  at  the 
ast  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Feren- 
i nates,  or  Ferentini.  Sit.  8,  v.  394. — Liv.  1,  c.  50. 

. 9,  c.  43  & 44. 

Ferentum,  or  Forentum,  a town  of  Apulia, 
■ow  Forenza.  Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15. — Liv.  9,  c. 
6 & 20. 

FSretrius,  a surname  of  Jupiter,  a ferendo, 
iecause  he  had  assisted  the  Romans,  or  a feriendo , 
>ecause  he  had  conquered  their  enemies  under 
iomulus.  He  had  a temple  at  Rome  built  by 
lomulus,  where  the  spoils  called  opima  were 
lways  carried.  Only  two  generals  obtained 
hese  celebrated  spoils  after  the  age  of  Romu- 
us.  Liv.  1,  c.  10. — Pint.  in.  Rom. — C.  Nep.  in 
lit.  20. 

Ferise  Latlnse,  festivals  at  Rome  instituted 
ry  l'arquin  the  Proud.  The  principal  magistrates 
)f  47  towns  in  Latium  usually  assembled  on  a mount 
tear  Rome,  where  they,  together  with  the  Roman 
nagistrates,  offered  a bull  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  of 
vhich  they  carried  home  some  part  after  the  immo- 
ation,  after  they  had  sworn  mutual  friendship  and 
Jliance.  It  continued  but  one  day  originally,  but 
n process  of  time  four  days  were  dedicated  to  its 
-elebration.  Dionys.  Hal.  4,  c.  4 g.—Cic.  Ep.  6. — 
T-*°  21,  &c.  The  fence  among  the  Romans  were 
ertain  days  set  apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and 
lur  ng  that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
vork.  I hey  were  either  public  or  private.  The 
mblic  were  of  four  different  kinds.  The  fence 
tat iver  were  certain  immovable  days  always  marked 
n the  calendar,  and  observed  by  the  whole  city  with 
nuch  festivity  and  public  rejoicing.  The  fence 
onceptroce  were  movable  feasts,  and  the  day  ap- 
x-iinted  for  the  celebration  was  always  previously 
lxed  by  the  magistrates  or  priests.  Among  these 
vere  the  fence  Latince,  which  were  first  established 
ty  1 arquin,  and  observed  by  the  consuls  regularly 
xrfore  they  set  .out  for  the  provinces;  the  Com- 
itaha,  >xc.  I tin  fence  imperativee  were  appointed 
>nly  by  the  command  of  the  consul,  dictator,  or 
rretor,  as  a public  rejoicing  for  some  important  vic- 
tory gamed  over  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  feria; 
Vundinee  were  regular  days  in  which  the  people  of 
he  country  and  neighbouring  towns  assembled 
ogethcr  and  excised  their  respective  commodities 
osale.  They  were  called  Nundinae,  because  kept 
■ very  ninth  day.  The  ferice  privatce  were  observed 
mly  in  families,  in  commemoration  of  birthdays 
•narnages,  funerals,  and  the  like.  The  days  on 
*hich  the  f trice  were  observed  were  called  by  the 
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Romans  festi  dies,  because  dedicated  to  mirth,  re- 
laxation, and  festivity. 

Feronia,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  woods  and  groves.  The  name  is  derived 
a ferendo,  because  she  gave  assistance  to  her  vo- 
taries, or  perhaps  from  the  town  Feronia,  near 
mount  Soracte,  where  she  had  a temple.  It  was 
usual  to  make  a yearly  sacrifice  to  her,  and  to  wash 
the  face  and  hands  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  foun- 
tain, which  flowed  near  her  temple.  It  is  said  that 
those  who  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  this  goddess 
could  walk  barefooted  over  burning  coals  without 
receiving  any  injury  from  the  flames.  The  goddess 
had  a temple  and  a grove  about  three  miles  from 
Anxur,  and  also  another  in  the  district  of  Capena. 
Liv.  33,  c.  26. — Virg.  An.  7,  v.  697  & 800. — Varro 
de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. — -I tad.  13. — Strclb.  5. — Horat.  1, 
sat.  5,  v.  24. 

Feseennia  (iorum,  or  ium),  a town  of  Etruria, 
now  Galese,  where  the  Fescennine  verses  were  first 
invented.  These  verses,  the  name  of  which  conveys 
an  idea  of  vulgar  obscenity,  were  a sort  of  rustic 
dialogue  spoken  extempore,  in  which  the  actors  ex- 
posed before  their  audience  the  failings  and  vices  of 
their  adversaries,  and  by  satirical  humour  and  mer- 
riment endeavoured  to  raise  the  laughter  of  the 
company.  They  were  often  repeated  at  nuptials, 
and  many  lascivious  expressions  were  used  for  the 
general  diversion,  as  also  at  harvest  home,  when 
gestures  were  made  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  un- 
polished verses  that  were  used.  They  were  pro- 
scribed by  Augustus  as  of  immoral  tendency.  Plin. 
3,  c.  5. — Virg.  An.  7,  v.  695. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1, 
v.  145. 

Fesillse,  or  Faesulae,  a town  of  Etruria,  where 
Sylla  settled  a colony.  Cic.  Cat.  3,  c.  6. 

Festus,  a friend  of  Domitian,  who  killed  him- 
self in  an  illness.  Martial.  1,  ep.  79. Porcius,  a 

proconsul  who  succeeded  Felix  as  governor  of  Ju- 
daea, under  Claudius. 

Fibrexms,  a river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Liris 
through  Cicero’s  farm  at  Arpinum.  Sil.  8,  v.  400. 
— Cic.  Leg.  2,  c.  1. 

Ficana,  a town  of  Latium,  at  the  south  of 
Rome,  near  the  Tiber.  Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

Ficaria,  a small  island  on  the  east  of  Sardinia, 
now  Serpentera.  Plin.  3,  c.  7. 

Ficulea,  or  Ficulnea,  a town  of  Latium 
beyond  mount  Sacer,  at  the  north  of  Rome.  Cicero 
had  a villa  there,  and  the  road  that  led  to  the 
town  was  called  Ficulnensis,  afterwards  Nomen- 
tana  Via.  Cic.  12,  Att.  34. — Liv.  1,  c.  38.  1.  3, 
c.  52. 

Fidelia,  an  inland  town  of  Latium,  whose  in- 
habitants are  called  Fidenates.  The  place  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  B.C.  435.  Virg.  Ain.  6, 
v.  773- — Juv.  1,  v.  44.— Liv.  1,  c.  14,  15  & 27.  1.  2, 
c.  19.  1.  4,  c.  17  & 21. 

Fidentia,  a town  of  Gaul  on  the  south  of  the 
Po,  between  Placentia  and  Parma.  Veil.  2,  c.  28. 
— Plin.  3,  c.  15. — Cic.  In.  2,  c.  54. 

Fides,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oaths,  and  honesty, 
worshipped  by  the  Romans.  Numa  was  the  first 
who  paid  her  divine  honours. 

Fldlciilse,  a place  of  Italy.  Veil.  Max.  7, 
c.  6. 

Fidius  Dius,  a divinity  by  whom  the  Romans 
generally  swore.  He  was  also  called  Sancus.  or 
Sanctus,  and  Semipater,  and  lie  was  solemnly  ad- 
dressed in  prayers  the  5th  of  June,  which  was  yearly 
consecrated  to  his  service.  Some  suppose  him  to  be 
Hercules.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  213.--  Van  ode  L,  L.  4. 
c.  10. — Dionys.  Hal.  2 & 9. 
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Fimbria,  a Roman  officer  who  besieged  Mith- 
ridates  in  Pritaine,  and  failed  in  his  attempts  to  take 
him  pnsoner.  He  was  deserted  by  his  troops  for 
his  cruelty,  upon  which  he  killed  himself.  Pint,  in 

L ucull. 

( it' mum,  now  Fermo , a town  of  Picenum  on 
the  Adriatic,  the  port  of  which  was  called  Castellmn 
Fimianum.  Cic.  8,  Att.  12.— Plin.  7,  c.  8.— Vel- 
leius, 1,  c.  14. 

M.  Firmins,  a powerful  native  of  Seleucia, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  was  at  last 
conquered  by  Aurelian. 

Fiscellus,  a part  of  the  Apennine  mountains 
m Umbria,  where  the  Nar  rises.  Ital.  8.  v.  ci8. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  12. 

Flacilla  Antonia,  a Roman  matron  in  Nero’s 
age,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  7. 

Flaccus,  a consul  who  marched  against  Sylla, 

and  was  assassinated  by  Fimbria.  Pint. A poet. 

I' id.  Valerius. -A  governor  of  Egypt,  who  died 

A.L).  39. Verrius,  a grammarian,  tutor  to  the 

two  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  supposed  author  of 

the  Capitoline  marbles. A name  of  Horace.  Via. 

Horatius. 

-ZElia  Flacilla.,  the  mother  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  was  daughter  of  Antonius,  a prefect  of 
Gaul. 

Flaminia  lex,  agraria,  by  C.  Flaminius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.C.  525.  It  required  that  the  lands 
of  Picenum,  from  which  the  Gauls  Senones  had 
been  expelled,  should  be  divided  among  the  Roman 
people. 

Flaminia  via,  a celebrated  road  which  led 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum  and  Aquileia.  It  received 
its  name  from  Flaminius,  who  built  it,  and  was  killed 

at  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus  against  Annibal. 

A gate  of  Rome  opening  to  the  same  road,  now  del 
popolo. 

C.  Flaminius,  a Roman  consul  of  a turbulent 
disposition,  who  was  drawn  into  a battle  near  the 
lake  of  Thrasymenus,  by  the  artifice  of  Annibal. 
He  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  with  an  immense 
number  of  Romans,  B.G.  217.  The  conqueror 
wished  to  give  a burial  to  his  body,  but  it  was  not 
found  in  the  heaps  of  slain.  While  tribune  of  the 
people  he  proposed  an  agrarian  law  against  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  of  the  senate,  and  of  his  own 
father.  Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  17. — Liv.  22,  c.  3,  &c.— 
Polyb. — Flor \ 2,  c.  6. — V al.  Max.  1,  c.  6. 

T.  Q,.  Flaminius,  or  Flamininus,  a cele- 
brated Roman  raised  to  the  consulship,  A.U.C.  556. 
He  was  trained  in  the  art  of  war  against  Annibal, 
and  he  showed  himself  capable  in  every  respect  to 
discharge  with  honour  the  great  office  with  which 
he  was  entrusted.  He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  troops  against  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  uncommon  success. 
The  Greeks  gradually  declared  themselves  his 
firmest  supporters,  and  he  totally  defeated  Philip 
on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  made  all  Locris, 
Phocis,  and  Thessaly  tributary  to  the  Roman  power. 
He  granted  peace  to  the  conquered  monarch,  and 
proclaimed  all  Greece  free  and  independent  at  the 
Isthmian  games.  This  celebrated  action  procured 
the  name  of  patrons  of  Greece  to  the  Romans,  and 
insensibly  paved  their  way  to  universal  dominion. 
Flaminius  behaved  among  them  with  the  greatest 
policy,  and  by  his  ready  compliance  with  their 
national  customs  and  prejudices  he  gained  uncom- 
mon popularity,  and  received  the  name  of  father 
and  deliverer  of  Greece.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
ambassador  to  king  Prusias,  who  had  given  refuge 
to  Annibal,  and  there  his  prudence  and  artifice 


hastened  out  of  the  world  a man  who  had  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  Romans.  Flaminius  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  after  a life  spent  in  the  greatest 
glory,  in  which  he  had  imitated  with  success  the 
virtues  of  his  model  Scipio.  Pint  in  Vita.— Flor. 
— — Lucius,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  signalized 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  for  killing  a Gaul,  by  Cato,  his 
brother’s  colleague  in  the  censorship,  an  action 
which  was  highly  resented  by  Titus.  Pint,  in 

Flam. Calp.  Flamma,  a tribune,  who  at  the 

head  of  300  men  saved  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily, 
II. C.  258,  by  engaging  the  Carthaginians  and  cut- 
ting them  to  pieces. 

Flanaticus  sinus,  a bay  of  the  Flanates,  in 
Liburnia  on  the  Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of  Camera. 
Plin.  3,  c.  19  & 21. 

Flavia  lex,  agraria,  by  L.  Flavius,  A.U.C. 
693,  for  the  distribution  of  a certain  quantity  of 
lands  among  Pompey  s soldiers  and  the  commons. 

Flavianum,  a town  of  Etruria,  on  the  Tiber, 
called  also  Flavinium.  Virg.  VEn.  7,  v.  696. — Sil. 
8,  v.  492.. 

Flavinia,  a town  of  Latium,  which  assisted 
Turnus  against  /Eneas.  Virg.  ZEn.  7,  v.  696. 

Flavius,  a senator  who  conspired  with  Piso 

against  Nero,  &c.  Tacit. A tribune  of  the 

people  deposed  by  J.  Caesar. A Roman  who 

informed  Gracchus  of  the  violent  measures  of  the 

senate  against  him. A brother  of  Vespasian,  &c. 

A tribune  who  wounded  one  of  Annibal’s  ele- 
phants in  an  engagement. A schoolmaster  at 

Rome  in  the  age  of  Horace.  1,  sat.  6,  v.  72. 

One  of  the  names  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  Juv. 
4.  v.  37. 

Flevus,  the  right  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which 
formed  a large  lake  on  its  falling  into  the  sea  called 
Flevo,  now  Zuider-Zec.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Helium,  now  Ulie,  when  its  breadth  became  more 
contracted,  and  a fort  erected  there  obtained  the 
name  of  Flevum  Frisiorum.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  6. 
1.  4,  v.  72. — Plin.  4,  c.  15.—  Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens 
among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  the  Chloris  of  the 
Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  she  was  originally  a 
common  courtesan,  who  left  to  the  Romans  the 
immense  riches  which  she  had  acquired  by  prosti- 
tution and  lasciviousness,  in  remembrance  of  which 
a yearly  festival  was  instituted  in  her  honour.  She 
was  worshipped  even  among  the  Sabines,  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  likewise  among 
the  Phoceans,  who  built  Marseilles  long  before  the 
existence  of  the  capital  of  Italy.  Tatius  was  the 
first  who  raised  her  a temple  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
It  is  said  that  she  married  Zephyrus,  and  that  she 
received  from  him  the  privilege  of  presiding  over 
flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth.  P'id. 
Floralia.  She  was  represented  as  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  horn  of  plenty. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  195,  &c.  Varro  de  R.  R.  1. — 
Lactant.  1,  c.  20. A celebrated  courtesan  pas- 

sionately loved  by  Pompey  the  Great.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  that  when  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  at  Rome  was  adorned  with  paintings,  her 
picture  was  drawn  and  placed  amongst  the  rest. 
Another  courtesan,  &c.  Juv.  2,  v.  49. 

Floralia,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome. 
They  were  instituted  about  the  age  of  Romulus, 
but  they  were  not  celebrated  with  regularity  and 
proper  attention  till  the  year  U.C.  580.  They  were 
observed  yearly,  and  exhibited  a scene  of  the  most 
unbounded  licentiousness.  It  is  reported  that  Cato 
wished  once  to  be  present  at  the  celebration,  and 
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it  when  he  saw  that  the  deference  for  his  pre- 
ice interrupted  the  feast,  he  retired,  not  choosing 
he  the  spectator  of  the  prostitution  of  naked 
.men  in  a public  theatre.  This  behaviour  so 
ptivated  the  degenerate  Romans,  that  the  vener- 
le  senator  was  treated  with  the  most  uncommon 
plause  as  he  retired.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  10. — 
1 rr.  de  L.L.  1. — Paterc.  c.  1. — Plin.  18,  c.  29. 
Florentia,  a town  of  Italy  on  the  Arnus,  now 
erence,  the  capital  of  Tuscany.  Tacit.  Ann.  1, 
79. — Flor.  3,  c.  21. — Plin.  3.  c.  5. 

Florianus,  a man  who  wore  the  imperial 
rple  at  Rome  only  for  two  months,  A.D.  276. 
Floras  L-  Annaeus  Julius,  a Latin  his- 
•ian  of  the  same  family  which  produced  Seneca 
d Lucan,  A.D.  116.  He  wrote  an  abridgment 
Roman  annals  in  four  books,  composed  in  a 
rid  and  poetical  style,  and  rather  a panegyric  on 
iny  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Romans  than  a 
ithful  and  correct  recital  of  their  history.  He 
so  wrote  poetry,  and  entered  the  lists  against  the 
iperor  Adrian,  who  satirically  reproached  him 
ith  frequenting  taverns  and  places  of  dissipation, 
he  best  editions  of  Florus  are  Duker’s,  2 vols.  8vo, 

. Bat.  1722  & 1744  ; and  that  of  J.  Frid.  Fischer, 

o,  Lips.  1760. Julius,  a friend  of  Horace,  who 

companied  Claudius  Nero  in  his  military  expedi- 
ms.  The  poet  has  addressed  two  epistles  to  him. 
FluSnia,  a surname  of  Juno  Lucina,  who 
der  that  appellation  was  invoked  by  the  Roman 
itrons  to  stop  excessive  discharges  of  blood. 
•st.  de  V.  Sig. 

Folia,  a woman  of  Ariminum,  famous  for  her 
-wledge  of  poisonous  herbs  and  for  her  petu- 
ice.  Herat,  ep.  5,  v.  42. 

Fons  solis,  a fountain  in  the  province  of  Cy- 
ae,  cool  at  mid-day,  and  warm  at  the  rising  and 
sting  ofjhe  sun.  Herodot.  4,  c.  181. 
Fontanus,  a poet  mentioned  by  Ovid.  Pont, 
el.  16.  _ 

Fonteia,  a vestal  virgin.  Cic. 

Fonteius  Capito,  an  intimate  friend  of 

orace.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  32. A Roman  who  raised 

mmotions  in  Germany  after  the  death  of  Nero. 

Kit.  Hist,  r,  c.  7. A man  who  conducted 

eopatra  into  Syria  by  order  of  Antony.  Pint,  in 

nt. 

Formiae,  a maritime  town  of  Campania  at  the 
uth-east  of  Caieta.  It  was  anciently  the  abode  of 
e Lsestrygones,  and  it  became  known  for  its  excel- 
Tt  wines,  and  was  called  M amurrarum  urbs , from 
family  of  consequence  and  opulence  who  lived 
ere.  Liv.  8,  c.  14.  1.  38,  c.  36. — Horat.  1,  od.  20, 
it.  1.  3 ,od.  17;  1,  sat.  5,  v.  37. — Plin.  36,  c.  6. 
x oruiianum,  a villa  of  Cicero  near  Formiae, 
:ar  which  the  orator  was  assassinated.  Cic.  Fain, 
'fl** • 27-,  !•  16,  ep.  to. — Tacit.  Ann.  16,  c.  to. 
Formio,  now  Pisano,  a river  of  Istria  the 
icicnt  boundary  of  Italy  eastward,  afterwards  cx- 
noed  to  the  Arsia.  Plin.  3,  c.  t8  & 19. 

Fornax,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who. presided 
'er  the  baking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  called 
ornacalta,  were  first  instituted  by  Numa.  Ovid 
ast.  2,  v.  523. 

Foro  Appii,  a people  of  Italy,  whose  capital 
a*  calk'd  J'orurn  Appii . Plin.  3,  c.  5. 
Fortuna,  a powerful  deit>  among  the  ancients, 
lughter  of  Oceanus  according  to  Homer,  or  one  of 
e 1 arem  according  to  Pindar.  She  was  the  god- 
:k  of  fortune,  and  from  her  hand  were  derived 
ches  and  poverty,  pleasures  and  misfortunes, 
essmgs  and  pains.  She  was  worshipped  in  dif- 
rent  parts  of  Greece,  and  in  Achaia  her  statue 


held  the  horn  of  plenty  in  one  hand,  and  had  a 
winged  Cupid  at  its  feet.  In  Bceotia  she  had  a 
statue  which  represented  her  as  holding  Plutus  the 
god  of  riches  in  her  arms,  to  intimate  that  fortune 
is  the  source  whence  wealth  and  honours  flow. 
Bupalus  was  the  first  who  made  a statue  of  Fortune 
for  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and  he  represented  her 
with  the  polar  star  upon  her  head,  and  the  horn  of 
plenty  in  her  hand.  The  Romans  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune,  and  had  no 
less  than  eight  different  temples  erected  to  her 
honour  in  their  city.  Tullus  Hostilius  was  the  first 
who  built  her  a temple,  and  from  that  circumstance 
it  is  easily  known  when  her  worship  was  first  intro- 
duced among  the  Romans.  Her  most  famous  tem- 
ple in  Italy  was  at  Antium,  in  Latium,  where 
presents  and  offerings  were  regularly  sent  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  Fortune  has  been  called 
Pherepolis  the  protectress  of  cities,  and  Acrea  from 
the  temple  of  Corinth  on  an  eminence,  uxpor.  She 
was  called  Prsenestine  at  Prseneste  in  Italy,  where 
she  had  also  a temple.  Besides,  she  was  worshipped 
among  the  Romans  under  different  names,  such  as 
Female  fortune.  Virile  fortune.  Equestrian,  Evil, 
Peaceful,  Virgin,  &c.  On  the  ist  of  April,  which 
was  consecrated  to  Venus  among  the  Romans,  the 
Italian  widows  and  marriageable  virgins  assembled 
in  the  temple  of  Virile  fortune,  and  after  burning 
incense  and  stripping  themselves  of  their  garments, 
they  entreated  the  goddess  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of 
their  husbands  whatever  defects  there  might  be  on 
their  bodies.  The  goddess  of  fortune  is  represented 
on  ancient  monuments  with  a horn  of  plenty,  and 
sometimes  two  in  her  hands.  She  is  blindfolded, 
and  generally  holds  a wheel  in  her  hands  as  an 
emblem  of  her  inconstancy.  Sometimes  she  ap- 
pears with  wings,  and  treads  upon  the  prow  of  a 
ship,  and  holds  a rudder  in  her  hands.  Dionys. 
Hal.  4. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  569. — Pint,  in  fort. 
Rom.  in  Cor. — Cic.  de  Div.  2. — Liv.  10. — 
Augustin,  de  Civ.  D.  4. — Flor.  1. — Val.  Max.  1, 
c.  5. — Lucan.  2,  &c. 

Fortunatse  insulae,  islands  at  the  west  of 
Mauritania  in  the  Atlantic  sea.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Canary  isles  of  the  moderns, 
thought  to  be  only  two  in  number,  at  a little  dis- 
tance one  from  the  other,  and  10,000  stadia  from 
the  shores  of  Libya.  They  were  represented  as  the 
seats  of  the  blessed,  where  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
were  placed  after  death.  The  air  was  wholesome 
and  temperate,  and  the  earth  produced  an  im- 
mense number  of  various  fruits  without  the  labours 
of  men.  When  they  had  been  described  to  Ser- 
torius  in  the  most  enchanting  colours,  that  cele- 
brated general  expressed  a wish  to  retire  thither, 
and  to  remove  himself  from  the  noise  of  the  world, 
and  the  dangers  of  war.  Strab.  1. — Pint.  inSertor. 

Horat.  4,  od.  8,  v.  27.  Epod.  16. — Plin.  6,  c.  31 
& 32. 

F5rttli,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  built  on  a stony 
place.  Strab.  5. — Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  714. 

Forum,  appii,  a town  of  Latium  on  the  Appia 

Via.  Cic.  1,  A tt.  10. — Horat.  1,  sat.  3,  v.  3. 

Augustum,  a place  at  Rome.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v. 
552-— — Allieni,  a town  of  Italy,  now  Ferrara. 

Tacit.  H.  3,  c.  6. Aurelia,  a town  of  Etruria, 

now  Montalto.  Cic.  Cat.  1,  c.  9. Claudii, 

another  in  Etruria,  now  Oriolo.— — Cornelii, 
another,  now  Imola,  in  the  Pope’s  dominions 

Plin.  3,  c.  16.— Cic.  Pant.  12,  cp.  5. Domitii,  a 

town  of  Gaul,  now  Front iguan,  in  Languedoc. 

Voconii,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Gonsaron,  between 
Antibes  and  Marseilles,  Cic.  Pam.  10,  ep,  17. 
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Lepidi,  a town  of  ancient  Gaul,  south  of  the  Po. 

Popilii,  another  at  the  south  of  Ravenna,  on 

the  Adriatic. Flaminii,  a town  of  Umbria,  now 

Sail  Giavaiie.  Plin.  3,  c.  14. Gallorum,  a town 

of  Gaul  Togata,  now  Castel  Franco,  in  the  Bolog- 
nese. Cic.  Fam.  10,  ep.  30. Also  a town  of 

Venice  called  Forojuliensis  urbs,  now  Friuli,  Cic. 

.Fam,  12,  ep.  26. Julium,  a town  of  Gaul  Nar- 

bonensis,  now  Frejus,  in  Provence.  Cic.  Fam.  xo, 

ep.  17. — Strab.  4. Lebnorum,  a town  of  Insubria. 

Polyb. Sempronii,  a town  of  Umbria,  &c.  Many 

other  places  bore  the  name  of  Forum  wherever 
there  was  a public  market,  or  rather  where  the 
pretor  held  his  court  of  justice  (forum  vel  con- 
ventus),  and  thence  they  were  called  sometimes 
conventus  as  well  as  fora , into  which  provinces 
were  generally  divided  under  the  administration  of 
a separate  governor.  Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  20.  1.  4,  c.  48. 
1.  5,  c.  11.  Vatin.  5.  Fam.  3,  ep.  6 Sc.  8.  Attic.  5, 
ep.  21. 

Fosi,  a people  of  Germany  near  the  Elbe,  con- 
sidered as  the  Saxons  of  Ptolemy.  Tacit.  G.  36. 

Fossa,  the  straits  of  Bonifacio  between  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  called  also  Taphros.  Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Drusi,  or  Drusiana,  a canal  eight  miles  in 

length,  opened  by  Drusus  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Issel,  below  the  separation  of  the  Waal.  Suet. 

Claud.  1. — Tacit.  Hist.  5,  c.  23. Mariana,  a 

canal  cut  by  Marius  from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles 
during  the  Cimbrian  war,  and  now  called  Galejon. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  Fossa , as 
if  more  than  one  canal  had  been  formed  hy  Marius. 
Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Strab.  4. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Fossae  Philistinae,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Po.  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  g. 

Franci,  a people  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  whose 
country  was  called  Francia.  Claudian. 

Frans,  a divinity  worshipped  among  the 
Romans,  daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night.  She  pre- 
sided over  treachery,  &c. 

Frgg’ella,  a famous  town  of  the  Volsci,  in 
Italy,  on  the  Liris,  destroyed  for  revolting  from  the 
Romans.  Ital.  5,  v.  452. — Liv.  8,  c.  22.  1.  27,  c.  10, 
&c. — Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  76. 

Fregenae,  a town  of  Etruria.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Frentani,  a people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia,  who 
received  their  name  from  the  river  Frento,  now 
Fortore,  which  runs  through  the  eastern  part  of 
their  country,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  opposite 
the  islands  of  Diomede.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. — Liv.  9, 
c.  45. — Sil.  8,  v.  520. 

Fretum  ( the  sea),  is  sometimes  applied  by 
eminence  to  the  Sicilian  sea,  or  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sina. Cces.  C.  1,  c.  29. — Flor.  1,  c.  26. — Cic.  2, 
Alt.  1. 

Frigudus,  a river  of  Tuscany. 

Frisii,  a people  of  Germany  near  the  Rhine, 
now  the  Prisons  of  Friesland.  Tacit.  A.  1,  c.  60. 
Hist.  4,  c.  1 s & 72.  G.  34. 

Sex.  Jul.  Frontlnus,  a celebrated  geome- 
trician, who  made  himself  known  by  the  books 
which  he  wrote  on  aqueducts  and  stratagems  dedi- 
cated to  Trajan.  He  ordered  at  his  death  that  no 
monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory,  saying 
mcmoria  nostri  durabit,  si  vitam  meruimus.  The 
best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  8vo, 
L.  Bat.  1779.  . 

Fronto,  a preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by  whom 

he  was  greatly  esteemed. Julius,  a learned 

Roman,  who  was  so  partial  to  the  company  of  poets, 
that  he  lent  them  his  house  and  gardens,  which 
continually  re-echoed  the  compositions  of  his  numer- 
ous visitors.  Juv.  1,  sat.  v.  12. 


Frfislno,  a small  town  of  the  Volsci  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Liris.  Juv.  3,  v.  223. — Liv.  10 
c.  i.—Sil.  8,  v.  399  .—Cic.  A it.  11,  ep.  4 & 13.  ’ 

FucillUS,  a lake  of  Italy  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  at  the  north  of  the  Liris,  attempted  to  be 
drained  by  J.  Csesar  and  afterwards  by  Claudius, 
by  whom  30,000  men  were  employed  for  11  years  to 
perforate  a mountain  to  convey  the  water  into  the 
Liris,  but  with  no  permanent  success.  The  lake, 
surrounded  by  a ridge  of  high  mountains,  is  now 
called  Celano,  and  is  supposed  to  be  47  miles  in 
circumference,  and  not  more  than  12  feet  deep  on 
an  average.  Plin.  36,  c.  15.— Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  56. 
— Virg.yEn.  7,  v.  759. 

Fuf  ldius,  a wretched  usurer,  See.  Horat.  1, 
sat.  2. 

Fu.jB.us  Greminus,  a man  greatly  promoted 
by  the  interest  of  Livia,  See.  Tacit.  Ann.  5,  c.  1 
& 2. 

Fug-alia,  festivals  at  Rome  to  celebrate  the 
flight  of  the_Tarquins. 

Fulglnates  (sing.  Fulginas),  a people  of 
Umbria,  whose  chief  town  was  Fulginum,  now 
Foligno.  Sil.  It.  8,  v.  462. — Plin.  1,  c.  4.  1.  3,  c.  14. 

Q..  Fulginus,  a brave  officer  in  Czesar’s  legions, 
&c.  Cces.  Bell.  Civ. 

Fulg-ora,  a goddess  at  Rome  who  presided  over 
lightning.  She  was  addressed  to  save  her  votaries 
from  the  effects  of  violent  storms  of  thunder.  Aug. 
de  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  10. 

Fullinum  and  Fulginum,  a small  town  of 
Umbria. 

Fulvia  lex,  was  proposed  but  rejected  A.U.C. 
628,  by  Flaccus  Fulvius.  It  tended  to  make  all  the 
people  of  Italy  citizens  of  Rome. 

Fulvia,  a bold  and  ambitious  woman  who 
married  the  tribune  Clodius,  and  afterwards  Curio, 
and  at  last  M.  Antony.  She  took  a part  in  all  the 
intrigues  of  her  husband’s  triumvirate,  and  showed 
herself  cruel  as  well  as  revengeful.  When  Cicero’s 
head  had  been  cut  off  by  order  of  Antony,  Fulvia 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  with  all  the 
insolence  of  barbarity,  she  bored  the  orator’s  tongue 
with  her  golden  bodkin.  Antony  divorced  her  to 
marry  Cleopatra,  upon  which  she  attempted  to 
avenge  her  wrongs,  by  persuading  Augustus  to  take 
up  arms  against  her  husband.  When  this  scheme 
did  not  succeed,  she  raised  a faction  against  Augus- 
tus, in  which  she  engaged  L.  Antonius  her  brother- 
in-law,  and  when  all  her  attempts  proved  fruitless, 
she  retired  into  the  east,  where  her  husband  received 
her  with  great  coldness  and  indifference.  This  un- 
kindness totally  broke  her  heart,  and  she  soon  after 
died,  about  40  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plut. 

in  Cic.  dr3  Anton. -A  woman  who  discovered  to 

Cicero  the  designs  of  Catiline  upon  his  life.  Plut. 
in  Cic. 

Fulvius,  a Roman  senator,  intimate  with 
Augustus.  He  disclosed  the  emperor’s  secrets  to 
his  wife,  who  made  it  public  to  all  the  Roman 
matrons,  for  which  he  received  so  severe  a repri- 
mand from  Augustus,  that  he  and  his  wife  hanged 

themselves  in  despair. A friend  of  C.  Gracchus 

who  was  killed  in  a sedition  with  his  son.  His 
body  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  his  widow  was 
forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for  his  death.  Pint, 
in  Gracch. Flaccus  Censor,  a Roman  who  plun- 

dered a marble  temple  of  Juno,  to  finish  the  build- 
ing of  one  which  he  had  erected  to  Fortune.  Ht 
was  always  unhappy  after  this  sacrilege.  Liv.  25, 

c.  2. Ser.  Nobilior,  a Roman  consul  who  went 

to  Africa  after  the  defeat  of  Regulus.  After  he  had 
acquired  much  glory  against  the  Carthaginians,  he 
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shipwrecked  at  his  return  with  200  Roman 
>s  His  grandson  Marcus  was  sent  to  Spain, 
•re  he  greatly  signalized  himself.  He  was  after- 
■ds  rewarded  with  the  consulship., 
i'undanus,  a lake  near  fundi  in  Italy,  which 
-horges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  T acit. 

i'undi,^a  town  of  Italy  near  Caieta,  on  the 
piao  road,  at  the  bottom  of  a small  deep  bay 
led  Locus  Futulanus.  Horat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  34. 
\iv.  8,  c.  14  & i9-  l-  38,  c.  36.— /7i«.  3,  S--Ctc. 
■U  2,  c.  25 .—Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  59— • St™b-  5- 
Fiiriae,  the  three  daughters  of  Nox  and  Acheron, 

: of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  according  to  some. 
d.  Eumenides.  . , , , , , ... 

FUrii,  a family  which  migrated  from  Medullia 
Latium,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  under 
<mulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the  patricians, 
.millus  was  of  this  family,  and  it  was  he  who  first 
sed  it  to  distinction.  Pint,  in  Camil. 

FUria  lex,  de  Testamentis,  by  C.  Furius  the 
bure.  It  forbade  any  person  to  leave  as  a legacy 
are  than  1000  asses,  except  to  the  relations  of  the 
aster  who  manumitted,  with  a few  more  excep- 
xns.  Cic.  1,  Verr.  42.— Liv . 35. 

Furina,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worshi  > at 
ome.  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same  as  the  les. 
er  festivals  were  called  Furinalia.  Cic.  de  Nat.  3, 


8. — Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3.  . 

Furius,  a military  tribune  with  Camillus.  He 

is  sent  against  the  Tuscans  by  his  colleague. 

Roman  slave  who  obtained  his  freedom,  and 
iplied  himself  with  unremitted  attention  to  culti- 
ite  a small  portion  of  land  which  he  had  purchased, 
he  uncommon  fruits  which  he  reaped  from  his 
hours  rendered  his  neighbours  jealous  of  his  pros- 
;rity.  He  was  accused  before  a Roman  tribunal 

' witchcraft,  but  honourably  acquitted. M. 

•baculus,  a Latin  poet  of  Cremona,  who  wrote 
nnals  in  Iambic  verse,  and  was  universally  cele- 
rated  for  the  wit  and  humour  of  his  expressions, 
t i , said  that  Virgil  imitated  his  poetry,  and  even 
orrcwed  some  of  his  lines.  Horace,  however,  has 
ot  I .ed  to  ridicule  his  verses.  Quintil.  8,  c.  6, 
:c. — Horat.  2,  sat.  5,  v.  40. 

Furnius,  a man  accused  of  adultery  with 
.laudia  Pulchra,  and  condemned,  &c.  Tacit. 

list.  4,  v.  52. A friend  of  Horace,  who  was 

onsul,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  elegant 
istorical  writings.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  36. 

Arist.  Fuscus,  a friend  of  Horace,  as  con- 
picuous  for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  his 
nanners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities.  The 
*.»:t  addressed  his  22nd  Od.  Lib.  1 & x Ep.  io;  to 

um. Corn.,  a pretor  sent  by  Domitian  against 

the  Daci,  where  he  perished.  Juv.  4,  v.  112. 

Fusia  lex,  de  Comitiis,  A.U.C.  527,  forbade 
any  business  to  be  transacted  at  the  public  assem- 
blies on  certain  days,  though  among  th z fasti. 

Another,  A.U.C.  600 , which  ordained  that  the  votes 
in  a public  assembly  should.be  given  separately. 

Caninia,  another  by  Camillus  and  C.  Caninius 

Galbus,  A.U.C.  751,  to  check  the  manumission  of 
slaves. 

Fusius,  a Roman  orator.  Cic.  2,  de  Orat.  c. 

22. A Roman,  killed  in  Gaul,  while  he  presided 

there  over  one  of  the  provinces.  Cits.  Bell.  G.  7, 

c.  3. A Roman  actor,  whom  Horace  ridicules,  2, 

sat.  3,  v.  60.  He  intoxicated  himself;  and  when 
on  the  stage  he  fell  asleep  whilst  he  personated 
Ilione,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  roused  and 
moved  by  the  cries  of  a ghost ; but  in  vain. 
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, a people  of  Aquitain.  Plin.  4, 

c.  19. 

Gabaza,  a country  of  Asia,  near  bogdiana. 


rjABALES 

^ r.  to. 


Curt.  8,  c.  4.  . . ... 

Gabellus,  now  La  Secchia,  a river  falling  in  a 
northern  direction  into  the  Po,  opposite  the  Min- 


cius.  Plin.  3,  c.  16.  _ . 

Gabene  and  Gabiene,  a country  of  Persia. 


i J LULL.  # 

Gabia  and  Gabina.  V id.  Gabina. 

G&bienus,  a friend  of  Augustus,  beheaded  by 
order  of  Sext.  Pompey.  It  is  maintained  that  he 
spoke  after  death.  . , , , , . 

Gabii,  a city  of  the  Volsci,  built  by  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  existence.  It  was 
taken  by  the  artifice  of  Sextus  the  son  of  Tarquin, 
who  gained  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  by 
deserting  to  them,  and  pretending  that  his  father 
had  ill-treated  him.  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
educated  there,  as  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to 
send  there  the  young  nobility,  and  Juno  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  had  a 
peculiar  mode  of  tucking  up  their  dress,  whence 
Gabinus  cinctus.  Virg.  PEn.  6,  v.  773.  1.  7,  v.  6x2 
& 682 .—Liv.  5,  c.  46.  1.  6,  c.  29.  1.  8,  c.  9. 1.  10,  c.  7. 
— Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  709. — Pint,  in  Romul.. 

Gabina,  the  name  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Gabii.  Virg.  PEn.  7,  v.  682.  . . 

Gablnia  lex,  de  Comitiis,  by  A.  Gabimus  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  614.  It  required  that  in  the  public 
assemblies  for  electing  magistrates,  the  votes  should 

be  given  by  tablets,  and  not  viva  voce. Another, 

for  convening  daily  the  senate,  from  the  calends  of 
February  to  those  of  March. Another,  de  Comi- 

tiis, which  made  it  a capital  punishment  to  convene 
any  clandestine  assembly,  agreeable  to  the  old  law 

of  the  12  tables. Another,  de  Militia,  by  A.  Ga- 

binius  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  685.  It  granted  Pom- 
pey the  power  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  during  three  years,  and  of  obliging  all 
kings,  governors,  and  states  to  supply  him  with  all 
the  necessaries  he  wanted,  over  all  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces,  as  far  as 

400  stadia  from  the  sea. Another,  de  Usurd,  by 

Aul.  Gabinius  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  685.  It  ordained 
that  no  action  should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of 
any  money  borrowed  upon  small  interest,  to  be  lent 
upon  larger.  This  was  a usual  practice  at  Rome, 

which  obtained  the  name  of  versuram  facere. 

Another,  against  fornication. 

Gabinianus,  a rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 


pasian. 

G&blnius,  a Roman  historian. Aulus,  a 

Roman  consul,  who  made  war  in  Judxa,  and  re- 
established tranquillity  there.  He  suffered  himself 
to  be  bribed,  and  replaced  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  He  was  accused,  at  his  return, 
of  receiving  bribes  Cicero,  at  the  request  of  Pom- 
pey, ably  defended  him.  He  was  banished,  and 

died  about  40  years  before  Christ,  at  Salona. A 

lieutenant  of  Antony. A consul,  who  behaved 

with  uncommon  rudeness  to  Cicero. 

Gades  (ium),  Gadis  (is),  and^  Gadlra,  a 
small  island  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Spanish  coast, 
25  miles  from  the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  was 
some  time  called  Tartcssus  and  Erythia , according 
to  Pliny,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Cadiz. 
Geryon,  whom  Hercules  killed,  fixed  his  residenca 
there.  Hercules,  surnamcd  G adit  anus,  had  there  a 
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celebrated  temple,  in  which  all  his  labours  were 
engraved  with  excellent  workmanship.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Gaditani,  and  their  women  were 
known  for  their  agility  of  body,  and  their  incon- 
tinency.  Horat.  2,  od.  2,  v.  11.— -Slat.  3,  Sylv.  i, 
v.  183. — Liv.  21,  c.  21.  1.  24,  c.  44.  1.  26,  c.  43. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  23. — Strab.  3. — Cic.  pro  Gab. — Justin. 
44,  c.  4. — Pans,  i,  c.  35. — Ptol.  2,  c.  4. — Paterc.  i, 
c.  2. 

Gadltanus,  a surname  of  Hercules,  from 
Gades.  _V id.  Gades. 

GcBSatse,  a people  on  the  Rhone,  who  assisted 
the  Senones  in  taking  and  plundering  Rome  under 
Brennus.  Strab.  5. 

Gsetulia,  a country  of  Libya,  near  the  Gara- 
mantes,  which  formed  part  of  king  Masinissa’s 
kingdom.  The  country  was  the  favourite  retreat  of 
wild  beasts,  and  is  now  called  Bildulgerid.  Sal- 
lust. in  Jug. — Sit.  3,  v.  287. — Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Gaetulicus,  On.  Lentulus,  an  officer  in 

the  age  of  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  42. 

A poet  who  wrote  some  epigrams  in  which  he  dis- 
played great  genius,  and  more  wit,  though  he  often 
indulged  in  indelicate  expressions. 

Gala,  father  of  Masinissa,  was  king  of  Nu- 
midia. 

GalSbrii,  a nation  near  Thrace. 

Galactoph.ag'i,  a people  of  Asiatic  Scythia. 
Homer.  II  3. 

Galassus.  Vid.  Galesus. 

Galanthis,  a servant-maid  of  Alcmena,  whose 
sagacity  eased  the  labours  of  her  mistress.  When 
Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules,  and 
hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  she 
solicited  the  aid  of  Lucina ; who  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  Alcmena,  and  in  the  form  of 
an  old  woman,  sat  near  the  door  with  her  legs 
crossed,  and  her  fingers  joined.  In  this  posture  she 
uttered  some  magical  words,  which  served  to  pro- 
long the  labours  of  Alcmena,  and  render  her  state 
the  more  miserable.  Alcmena  had  already  passed 
some  days  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  when 
Galanthis  began  to  suspect  the  jealousy  of  Juno  ; 
and  concluded  that  the  old  woman,  who  continued 
at  the  door  always  in  the  same  unchanged  posture, 
was  the  instrument  of  the  anger  of  the  goddess. 
With  such  suspicions  Galanthis  ran  out  of  the 
house,  and  with  a countenance  expressive  of  joy, 
she  informed  the  old  woman  that  her  mistress  had 
just  brought  forth.  Lucina,  at  the  words,  rose  from 
her  posture,  and  that  instant  Alcmena  was  safely 
delivered.  The  uncommon  laugh  which  Galanthis 
raised  upon  this,  made  Lucina  suspect  that  she  had 
been  deceived.  She  seized  Galanthis  by  the  hair, 
and  threw  her  on  the  ground ; and  while  she  at- 
tempted to  resist,  she  was  changed  into  a weasel, 
and  condemned  to  bring  forth  her  young,  in  the 
most  agonizing  pains,  by  the  mouth,  by  which  she 
had  uttered  falsehood.  This  transformation  alludes 
to  a vulgar  notion  among  the  ancients,  who  believed 
this  of  the  weasel,  because  she  carries  her  young  in 
her  mouth,  and  continually  shifts  from  place  to  place. 
The  Boeotians  paid  great  veneration  to  the  weasel, 
which,  as  they  supposed,  facilitated  the  labours 
of  Alcmena.  /Elian.  H.  Anim.  2. — Ovid.  Met.  9, 
fab.  6. 

Gal&ta,  a town  of  Syria. An  island  near 

Sicily. A town  of  Sicily. A mountain  of 

Phocis. 

Galfftse,  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  Vid. 
Galatia. 

G&iatsea  and  Galathaea,  a sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  passion- 


ately loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  whom  she 
treated  with  coolness  and  disdain;  while  Ads  a 
shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her  unbounded  affection 
The  happiness  of  these  two  lovers  was  disturbed  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival 
to  pieces  with  a piece  of  a broken  rock,  while  hi- 
sat  in  the  bosom  of  Galataea.  Galatma  was  incon- 
solable for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could  not 
restore  him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into  a fountain. 

Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  789. — Virg.  /En.  9,  v.  103. ' 

The  daughter  of  a Celtic  king,  from  whom  the  Gauls 

were  called  Galatae.  Ammian.  15. A country 

girl,  &c.  Virg.  Eel.  3. 

Galatia,  or  Gallograecia,  a country  of 
Asia  Minor,  between  Phrygia,  the  Euxine,  Cappa- 
docia, and  Bithynia.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  Gauls,  who  migrated  there  under  Brennus 
some  time  after  the  sacking  of  Rome.  Strab.  12.— 
Justin.  37,  c.  a,.— Liv.  38,  c.  12,  40.— Lucan.  7, 
v.  540 .—Cic.  6,  Ait.  5.— Plin.  5,  c.  32 — Ptol.  5, 

c.  4. The  name  of  ancient  Gaul  among  the 

Greeks. 

Galaxia,  a festival,  in  which  they  boiled  a 
mixture  of  barley,  pulse,  and  milk,  called  r aKafia 
by  the  Greeks. 

Galba,  a surname  of  the  first  of  the  Sulpicii, 
from  the  smallness  of  his  stature.  The  word  signi- 
fies a small  worm,  or  according  to  some,  it  implies, 
in  the  language  of  Gaul,  fatness,  for  which  the 
founder  of  the  Sulpician  family  was  remarkable. 

A king  among  the  Gauls,  who  made  war  against 

J.  Caesar.  Cces.  Bell.  Gall.  2,  c.  4. A brother  of 

the  emperor  Galba,  who  killed  himself,  &c. A 

mean  buffoon,  in  the  age  of  Tiberius.  Juv.  5,  v.  4. 

Servius,  a lawyer  at  Rome,  who  defended  the 

cause  of  adulterers  with  great  warmth,  as  being  one 
of  the  fraternity.  Horace  ridicules  him,  1,  sat.  2, 

v.  46. Servius  Sulpicius,  a Roman  who  rose 

gradually  to  the  greatest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
exercised  his  power  in  the  provinces  with  equity 
and  unremitted  diligence.  He  dedicated  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  to  solitary  pursuits,  chiefly 
to  avoid  the  suspicions  of  Nero.  His  disapproba- 
tion of  the  emperor’s  oppressive  command  in  the 
provinces,  was  the  cause  of  new  disturbances, 
Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  was  publicly 
saluted  emperor.  When  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by 
favourites,  who  exposed  to  sale  the  goods  of  the 
citizens  to  gratify  their  avarice.  Exemptions  were 
sold  at  a high  price,  and  the  crime  of  murder  was 
blotted  out,  and  impunity  purchased  with  a large 
sum  of  money.  Such  irregularities  in  the  emperor's 
ministers  greatly  displeased  the  people  ; and  when 
Galba  refused  to  pay  the  soldiers  the  money  which 
he  had  promised  them  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  they  assassinated  him  in  the  73rd  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  eighth  of  his  reign,  and  pro- 
claimed Otho  emperor  in  his  room,  January  16th, 
A.D.  69.  The  virtues  which  had  shone  so  bright 
in  Galba,  when  a private  man,  totally  disappeared 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  ; and  he  who  showed 
himself  the  most  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties 
of  an  emperor,  and  of  a father  of  his  people.  Sue- 

ten.  Pint,  in  Vit&. — Tacit. A learned  man> 

grandfather  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name. 

Suet,  in  Galb.  4. Sergius,  a celebrated  orator 

before  the  age  of  Cicero.  He  showed  his  sons  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  implored  their  protection  by 
which  means  he  saved  himself  from  the  punishment 
which  either  his  guilt  or  the  persuasive  eloquence 
of  his  adversaries,  M.  Cato  and  L.  Scribonius, 
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-id  as  due  to  him.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  53.  Ad. 
r.  4,  c.  5. 

Kiienus  Claudius,  a celebrated  physician 
lie  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successors,  born 
Vrgauius,  the  son  of  an  architect.  He  applied 
.s:  If  with  unienutted  labour  to  the  study  of 
losophy,  mathematics,  and  chiefly  of  physic. 
' 'sited  the  most  learned  seminaries  of  Greece 
Egypt ; and  at  last  came  to  Rome,  where  he 
n rendered  himself  famous  by  his  profession, 
ny,  astonished  at  his  cures,  attributed  them  to 
;ic,  and  said  that  he  had  received  all  his  know- 
;e  irom  enchantments.  He  was  very  intimate 
1 Marcus  Aurelius  the  emperor,  after  whose 
th  he  returned  to  Pergamus,  where  he  died,  in 
90th  year,  A.D.  193.  He  wrote  no  less  than 
volumes,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt 
.he  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  they  had 
n deposited.  Galenus  confessed  himself  greatly 
ebted  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  for  his 
lical  knowledge,  and  bestowed  great  encomiums 
■n  him.  To  the  diligence,  application,  and  ex- 
igents of  these  two  celebrated  physicians,  the 
iems  are  indebted  for  many  useful  discoveries  • 
often  their  opinions  are  ill-grounded,  their  con- 
uons  hasty,  and  their  reasoning  false.  What 
ains  of  the  works  of  Galen  has  been  published, 
lout  a Latin  translation,  in  5 vols.  fol.  Basil. 
>.  Galen  was  likewise  edited,  together  with 
pocrates,  by  Charterius,  13  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1,  but  very  incorrect. 

-aleolae,  certain  prophets  in  Sicily.  Cic. 

one  °f  the  Roman  tribes. The  wife 

Vi  tell  ms.  Cies.— Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  60. 

Ulna,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
alerius,  a native  of  Dacia,  made  emperor  of 
by  Diocletian.  V id.  Maximianus. 
alesus,  now  Galeso,  a river  of  Calabria, 
mg  into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  The  poets  have 
orated  it  for  the  shady  groves  in  its  neighbour- 
1,  and  the  fine  sheep  which  feed  on  its  fertile 
cs  and  whose  fleeces  were  said  to  be  rendered 
when  they  bathed  in  the  stream.  Martial.  2 
3-  1-  4,  ep.  28.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  12 6.—Horat.  2, 
j v.  10.- — A rich  person  of  Latium,  killed  as 
ttempted  to  make  a reconciliation  between  the 
an.^  and  Rutulians,  when  Ascanius  had  killed 
favourite  stag  of  Tyrrheus ; which  was  the 
id.  to  all  the  enmities  between  the  hostile 
>n.\  1 lrX-  7,  v.  335. 

““"‘O’  °f  often 

",h°“ 

^d  Vwaf  ,0^°Pv  w‘r0pe’  natural|y  fierce,  and 
"eir  , LWerf,Ver5!  superstitious*  and 

ms  . y 0ffcn  ,mrnolated  human 

ms.  In  siime  places  they  had  large  statues 

cJ  to  Ses  S thry,f,"C'’  men,  and 

i 1 r aSn,S’  lhey  believed  themselves  de 

Jed  from  Pluto;  and  from  that  circmnstance 
. iways_  reckoned  their  time  not  by  the  dnvs 

hSDlend0rS’  bu|t  by  tbe  Tghts-  'n,c'r  obsequies 
splenchd,  and  not  only  the  most  precious 

funeral  pT  A",  ,and  oxcn’  we"=  burnt  on 
arcd  Ch,Idrcnt  a,<"™g  them,  never 

were  °-  U,flr  falhcr%  before 

try  els  Mr™**!1'  lhe  defcncc  of  their 
i 'n  •"  G‘—Sir*b.  4.— Tacit.  Vid. 

' r 1C  Pne?ts  of  Cybclc,  who  received 
from  the  river  Callus,  iu  Phrygia,  where 


they  celebrated  the  festivals.  ”1  hey  mutilated  them- 
selves, before  they  were 'admitted  to  the  priesthood, 
in  imitation  of  Atys  the  favourite  of  Cybele.  Vid. 
Atys.  The  chief  among  them  was  called  Archi- 
gallus,  who  in  his  dress  resembled  a woman,  and 
earned  suspended  to  his  neck  a large  collar,  with 
two  representations  of  the  head  of  Atys.  Vid 
Corybantes,  Dactyli,  &c.  Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  v.  36.  Lucan.  1,  v.  466. — Lucian,  de  Deii 
Syria. 

Gallia,  a large  country  of  Europe,  called 
Galatia  by.  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  were 
ca,f  1 e d Galli,  Celtiberi,  and  Celtoscytha,  by  them- 
selves  Celta,  by  the  Greeks  Galatce.  Ancient  Gaul 
was  divided  into  four  different  parts  by  the  Romans, 
called  Gallia  Belgica,  Narbonensis,  Aquitania,  and 
Celtica.  Gallia  Bclgia  was  the  largest  province, 
bounded  by  Germany,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the 
German  ocean  ; and  contained  the  modern  country 
of  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Picardy  with  part  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  Champagne,  and  of  the  isle  of 
I ranee.  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  contained  the 
provinces  now  called  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dau- 
phine.  Savoy,  was  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nean  mountains,  by  Aquitania,  Belgium,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Aquitania  Gallia,  now  called  the 
provinces  of  Poitou,  Santonge,  Guienne,  Berry, 
Perigord,  .Quercy,  Limosin,  Gascony,  Auvergne, 
&c.,  was  situate  between  the  Garumna,  the  Pyre- 
nean mountains,  and  the  ocean.  Gallia  Ccltica, 
or  Lugdunensis,  was  bounded  by  Belgium,  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  the  Alps,  and  the  ocean.  It  contained 
the  country  at  present  known  by  the  name  of 
Lyonnais,  Touraine,  Franche  Comte,  Senenois, 
owitzerland,  and  part  of  Normandy.  Besides  these 
great  divisions,  there  is  often  mention  made  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Citerior ; Transalpina,  or 
Ulterior,  which  refers  to  that  part  of  Italy  which 
was  conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls  who  crossed 
the  Alps.  By  Gallia  Cisalpina , the  Romans  under- 
stood that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  in  Italy ; and  bv 
Transalpina,  that  which  lies  beyond  the  Alps  in 
regard  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Gallia 
Lispadana,  and  Transpadana,  is  applied  to  a part 
of  Italy,  conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls,  and 
then  it  means  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Po, 
or  beyond  the  Po,  with  respect  to  Rome.  By 
Gallia  Tog-ala,  the  Romans  understood  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  the  Roman  gowns,  toga,  were  usualN 
°rn,  as  the  inhabitants  had  been  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  citizenship  at  Rome.  Gallia  Narbonensis 
was  called  Braccata  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
covering  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  thighs.  The 
epithet  of  toinata  is  applied  to  Gallia  Celtica, 
because  the  people  suffered  their  hair  to  grow  to 
an  uncommon  length.  The  inhabitants  were  great 
warriors ; and  their  valour  overcame  the  Roman 
armies,  took  the  city  of  Rome,  and  invaded  Greece 
in  different  ages-  lhey  spread  themselves  over  the 
g eatest  part  of  the  world.  They  were  very  super! 
thP  c ! ’flr  r.eIlgIOU-s.  Ceremonies,  and  revered 
nCr'?taI  °n^r  ,aS  if  they  had  been  gods 
id.  Druid*,  lhey  long  maintained  a bloody  war 
against  the  Romans;  and  C*sar  resided  10  years 

th,.nbeir/'-’C°UI]?tl7/  ’^fore  he  could  totally  subdue 
£em.  Cats.  Bell.  Gall.-Paus.  7,  c.  6.-i>trab.  5, 

Q-allieanus  mons,  a mountain  of  Campania. 

1,. . allIr>^8  afrer’  was  applied  to  the  country 
between  Picenum  and  Ariminmn,  whence  the  Galli 
- ciioncs  were  banished,  and  which  was  divided 
among  the  Roman  citizens.  Liv.  23  c ia  I m 
c.  44—CV.  CW.  a.—Cccs.  Civ.  ,,  c. 
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part  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
now  called  the  gulf  of  Lyons. 

Grallienus  Publ.  Lucinius,  a son  of  the 
emperor  Valerian.  He  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
father  for  seven  years,  and  ascended  the  throne 
as  sole  emperor,  A.D.  260.  In  his  youth  he  showed 
his  activity  and  military  character,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Germans  and  Sarmatse  ; ’ ut  when  he 
came  to  the  purple,  he  delivered  himself  up  to 
pleasure  and  indolence.  His  time  was  spent  in 
the  greatest  debauchery  ; and  he  indulged  himself 
in  the  grossest  and  most  lascivious  manner,  and  his 
palace  displayed  a scene,  at  once  of  effeminacy  and 
shame,  voluptuousness  and  immorality.  He  often 
appeared  with  his  hair  powdered  with  golden  dust  ; 
and  enjoyed  tranquillity  at  home,  while  his  provinces 
abroad  were  torn  by  civil  quarrels  and  seditions. 
He  heard  of  the  loss  of  a rich  province,  and  of  the 
execution  of  a malefactor,  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence ; and  when  he  was  apprised  that  Egypt  had 
revolted,  he  only  observed,  that  he  could  live  with- 
out the  produce  of  Egypt.  He  was  of  a dispo- 
sition naturally  inclined  to  raillery  and  the  ridicule 
of  others.  When  his  wife  had  been  deceived  by  a 
jeweller,  Gallienus  ordered  the  malefactor  to  be 
placed  in  the  circus,  in  expectation  of  being  ex- 
posed to  the  ferocity  of  a lion.  While  the  wretch 
trembled  at  the  expectation  of  instant  death,  the 
executioner,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  let  loose  a 
capon  upon  him.  An  uncommon  laugh  was  raised 
upon  this,  and  the  emperor  observed,  that  he  who 
had  deceived  others  should  expect  to  be  deceived 
himself.  In  the  midst  of  these  ridiculous  diversions, 
Gallienus  was  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  two  of  his 
officers,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial  purple. 
This  intelligence  roused  him  from  his  lethargy;  he 
marched  against  his  antagonists,  and  put  all  the 
rebels  to  the  sword,  without  showing  the  least 
favour  either  to  rank,  sex,  or  age.  These  cruelties 
irritated  the  people  and  the  army  ; emperors  were 
elected,  and  no  less  than  30  tyrants  aspired  to  the 
imperial  purple.  Gallienus  resolved  boldly  to 
oppose  his  adversaries ; but  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations  he  was  assassinated  at  Milan  by  some 
of  his  officers,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  268. 

GraUinaria  sylva,  a wood  near  Cumae  in 
Italy,  famous  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers,  Juv. 
3,  v.  307. 

G-allipolis,  a fortified  town  of  the  Salentines, 
on  the  Ionian  sea. 

Gallograecia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  inhabited  by  a 
colony  of  Gauls,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Gallogrceci,  because  a number  of  Greeks  had  ac- 
companied them  in  their  emigration.  Strait.  2. 

C.  Grallonius,  a Roman  knight  appointed 
over  Gades,  & c. 

P.  Grallonius,  a luxurious  Roman,  who,  as 
was  observed,  never  dined  well,  because  he  was 
never  hungry.  Cic.  de  Fin.  2,  c.  8 & 28. 

Grallus.  Vid.  Alectryon. A general  of  Otho, 

&c.  Pint. A lieutenant  of  Sylla. An  officer 

of  M.  Antony,  &c. Caius,  a friend  of  the  great 

Africanus,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  his  exact  calculation  of  eclipses.  Sic.  dc  Scticct. 

ASIius,  the  third  governor  of  Egypt  in  the  age 

of  Augustus. Cornelius,  a Roman  knight,  who 

rendered  himself  famous  by  his  poetical,  as  well  as 
military  alents.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
slave  Lycoris,  or  Cytheris,  and  celebrated  her 
beauty  in  his  poetry.  She  proved  ungrateful,  and 
forsook  him  to.  follow  M.  Antony,  which  gave 
occasion  to  Virgil  to  write  his  tenth  eclogue.  Gallus, 


as  well  as  the  other  poets  of  his  age,  was  in  the 
favour  of  Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  over 
Egypt.  He  became  forgetful  of  the  favours  he  re- 
ceived  ; he  pillaged  the  province,  and  even  conspired 
against  his  benefactor,  according  to  some  accounts 
for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  emperor.  This 
disgrace  operated  so  powerfully  upon  him,  that  he 
killed  himself  in  despair,  A.D.  26.  Some  few  frag- 
ments remain  of  his  poetry,  and  it  seems  that  he  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  elegiac  compositions.  It  is  said 
that  Virgil  wrote  a eulogium  on  his  poetical  friend, 
and  inserted  it  at  the  end  of  his  Georgies  ; but  tha' 
he  totally  suppressed  it,  for  fear  of  offending  his  im- 
perial patron,  of  whose  favours  Gallus  had  shown 
himself  so  undeserving,  and  instead  of  that  he 
substituted  the  beautiful  episode  about  Aristmus 
and  Eurydice.  This  eulogium,  according  to  some, 
was  suppressed  at  the  particular  desire  of  Augustus. 
Quintil.  10,  c.  8. — Virg.  Eel.  6&  10. — Ovid.  Atnat. 

3,  el,  15,  v.  29. Vibius  Gallus,  a celebrated 

orator  of  Gaul  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whose 

orations  Seneca  has  preserved  some  fragments. 

A Roman  who  assassinated  Decius  the  emperor, 
and  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  showed  him- 
self indolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the  greatest 
indifference  the  revolt  of  his  provinces,  and  the 
invasion  of  his  empire,  by  the  barbarians.  He  was 

at  last  assassinated  by  his  soldiers,  A.D.  253. 

Flavius  Claudius  Constantinus,  a brother  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  under 
the  title  of  Caesar,  by  Constantius  his  relation.  He 
conspired  against  his  benefactor,  and  was  publicly 

condemned  to  be  beheaded,  A.D.  354. A small 

river  of  Phrygia,  whose  waters  were  said  to  be  very 
efficacious,  if  drunk  in  moderation,  in  curing  mad- 
ness. Plin.  32,  c.  2. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  361. 

Gamaxus,  an  Indian  prince,  brought  in  chains 
before  Alexander  for  revolting. 

Gramelia,  a surname  of  Juno,  as  Gamelius  was 
of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  presiding  over  mar- 
riages.  A festival  privately  observed  at  three 

different  times.  The  first  was  the  celebration  of 
a marriage,  the  second  was  in  commemoration  of  a 
birthday,  and  the  third  was  an  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  a person.  As  it  was  observed  generally  on 
the  1st  of  January,  marriages  on  that  day  were  con- 
sidered as  of  a good  omen,  and  the  month  was 
called  Gemelion  among  the  Athenians.  Cic.  de 
Fin.  2,  c.  31. 

Grandarltae,  an  Indian  nation. 

Gailgama,  a place  near  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

Gfang-arldae,  a people  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.  They  were  so  powerful  that  Alexander 
did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Some  attributed  tins 
to  the  weariness  and  indolence  of  his  troops.  They 
were  placed  by  Valer.  Flaccus  among  the  deserts 
of  Scythia.  Justin.  12,  c.  8. — Curt.  9,  c.  2. — Virg. 
sEn.  3,  v.  27. — Flacc.  6,  v.  67.  _ 

Granges,  a large  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Indian  ocean,  said  by  Lucan  to  be  the  poundary 
of  Alexander's  victories  in  the  east.  It  inundates 
the  adjacent  country  in  the  summer.  Like  other 
rivers,  it  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  this  superstition  is  said^  to  exis 
still  in  some  particular  instances.  The  Ganges  1 
now  discovered  to  rise  in  the  mountains  of  1 ‘‘the  , 
and  to  run  upwards  of  2000  miles  before  it  reach 
the  sea,  receiving  in  its  course  the  tribute  of  seVCL| 
rivers,  1 1 of  which  are  superior  to  the  1 hames,  an 
often  equal  to  the  great  body  of  the  waters 
the  Rhine.  Lucan.  3,  v.  230 .—Strab.  ’ 

c.  87.— Curt.  8,  c.  9 .—Mela,  3,  c.  7.-  V irg.  rLn.  9. 
v.  31. 
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rannascus,  an  ally  of  Rome,  put  to  death  by 
bulo  the  Roman  general,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  11, 
8. 

.r&njfmede,  a goddess,  better  known  by  the 
le  of  Hebe.  She  was  worshipped  under  this 
ie  in  a temple  at  Phlius  in  Peloponnesus. 

1 s . 2,  c.  13. 

r&nymedes,  a beautiful  youth  of  Phrygia, 
of  Xros,  and  brother  to  Ilus  and  Assaracus. 
lording  to  Lucan,  he  was  son  of  Dardanus.  He 
taken  up  to  heaven  by  Jupiter  as  he  was  hunt- 
. or  rather  tending  his  father’s  flocks  on  mount 
; , and  he  became  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods  in 
place  of  Hebe.  Some  say  that  he  was  carried 
■ iy  by  an  eagle,  to  satisfy  the  shameful  and 
iatural  desires  of  Jupiter.  He  is  generally 
resented  sitting  on  the  back  of  a flying  eagle  in 
air.  Paus.  5,  c.  24.— Homer.  II.  28,  v.  231. — 
■g.  AEn.  5,  v.  252. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  135. — 

> at.  4,  od.  4. 

Jarseticam,  a town  of  Africa. 

- JArimantes  (sing.  Garamas),  a people  in  the 
;rior  parts  of  Africa,  now  called  the  deserts  of 
-a.  They  lived  in  common,  and  acknowledged 
their  own  only  such  children  as  resembled  them, 

1 scarce  clothed  themselves,  on  account  of  the 
rmth  of  their  climate.  Virg.  Abn.  4,  v.  198. 

, v.  795. — Lucan.  4,  v.  334.— -Strab.  2. — Plin.  5, 
!. — Sil.  It.  1,  v.  142.  1.  11,  v.  181. 
G&r&mantis,  a nymph  who  became  mother  of 
oas,  Phileus,  and  Pilumnus  by  Jupiter.  Virg. 
1.  4,  v.  198. 

G&rSmas,  a king  of  Libya,  whose  daughter 

> mother  of  Ammon  by  Jupiter. 

. x3.rS.tas,  a river  of  Arcadia,  near  Tegea,  on 
banks  of  which  Pan  had  a temple.  Paus.  8, 
4. 

rareStse,  a people  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  45. 
Gareathyra,  a town  of  Cappadocia.  Strab. 

xarganus,  now  St.  Angelo , a lofty  mountain 
\pulia,  which  advances  in  the  form  of  a promon- 
y into  the  Adriatic  sea.  Virg.  /En.  n,  v.  257. 
\ucan.  5,  v.  880. 

JargSphia,  a valley  near  Platma,  with  a foun- 
1 of  the  same  name,  where  AcUeon  was  torn  to 
ces  by  his  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  156. 
J-argAris,  a king  of  the  Curetes,  who  first 
nd  the  manner  of  collecting  honey.  He  had  a 
by  his  daughter,  whom  he  attempted  in  vain  to 
•troy.  He  made  him  his  successor.  Jtistin.  44, 

rgSrus  (plur.  a,  orum),  a town  and  mountain 
1 roas,  near  mount  Ida,  famous  for  its  fertility. 

X:  *•  v‘  io3-  Macrob.  5,  c.  20. — Strab.  13. 

"hr..  5,  c.  30. 

Sargettus,  a village  of  Attica,  the  birthplace 
Epicurus.  Cic.  Fam.  15,  ep.  16. 

>argilius  Martialis,  an  historian. A 

ebrated  hunter.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  57. 
Gargrlttius,  a dog  which  kept  Geryon’s  flocks. 

• : was  killed  by  Hercules. 

3-arItes,  a people  of  Aquitain,  in  Gaul, 
iarunma,  a river  of  Gaul,  now  called  Ga- 
tne,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
mating  Gallia  Ccltica  from  Aquitania.  It  falls 
o the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  has,  by  the  persevering 
lours  of  Lewis  XIV.,  a communication  with  the 
miterranean  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  carried 
wards  of  100  miles  through  hills,  and  over  valleys 
3,  c.  2. 

ra  ?£r°n' a Seneral  °f  Lacedaimon , &c.  Poly.  2. 
kratAese,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  34. 


Gatheatas,  a river  of  Arcadia.  Id.  ib. 

Gaugramela,  a village  near  Arbela,  beyond 
the  Tigris,  where  Alexander  obtained  his  third 
victory  over  Darius.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. — Strab.  2 & 
16. 

Gatlins  and  Gauleon,  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  opposite  Libya.  It  produces  no 
venomous  creatures.  Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

Gaurus,  a mountain  of  Campania,  famous  for 
its  wines.  Lucan.  2,  v.  667 .—Sil.  12,  v.  160.— 
Stat.  3,  Sylv.  5,  v.  99. 

Gaus  and  Gaos,  a man  who  followed  the 
interest  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  he  revolted,  and 
by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  Diod.  15. 

Gaza,  a famous  town  of  Palestine,  once  well 
fortified,  as  being  the  frontier  place  on  the  confines 
of  Egypt.  Alexander  took  it  after  a siege  of  two 
months.  Diod.  17. 

Gehenna,  a town  and  mountain  of  Gaul. 
Lucan.  i±  v.  433. 

Gedrosia,  a barren  province  of  Persia  near 
India.  Strab.  2. 

GegtCnii,  a family  of  Alba,  part  of  which  mi- 
grated to  Rome,  under  Romulus.  One  of  the 
daughters,  called  Gegania,  was  the  first  of  the  ves- 
tals created  by  Numa.  Pint,  in  Num. 

G§la,  a town  on  the  southern  parts  of  Sicily, 
about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
which  received  its  name  from  a small  river  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  Gelas.  It  was  built  by  a 
Rhodian  and  Cretan  colony,  713  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  After  it  had  continued  in  existence 
404  years,  Phintias  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  carried 
the  inhabitants  to  Phintias,  a town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  he  had  founded,  and  he  employed 
the  stones  of  Gela  to  beautify  his  own  city.  Phin- 
tias was  also  called  Gela.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Gelenses,  Geloi,  and  Gelani.  Virg.  AEn.  3, 
v.  702. — Paus.  8,  c.  46. 

Gelanor,  a king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Danaus 
the  Egyptian.  Pans.  2,  c.  16.  Vid.  Danaus. 

Gellia  Cornelia  lex,  de  Civitate,  by  L. 
Gellius  and  Cn.  Cornel.  Lentulus,  A.U.C.  682.  It 
enacted  that  all  those  who  had  been  presented  with 
the  privilege  of  citizens  of  Rome  by  Pompey  should 
remain  in  the  possession  of  that  liberty. 

Gellias,  a native  of  Agrigentum,  famous  for 
his  munificence  and  his  hospitality.  Diod.  13. — 
Val.  Max.  4,  c.  8. 

Gellius,  a censor,  &c.  Pint,  in  Pomp. A 

consul  who  defeated  a party  of  Germans,  in  the 
interest  of  Spartacus.  Pint. 

Aulus  Gellius,  a Roman  grammarian  in  the 
age  of  M.  Antonius,  about  130  A.D.  He  published 
a work  which  he  called  Nodes  Attica:,  because  he 
composed  it  at  Athens  during  the  long  nights  of  the 
winter.  It  is  a collection  of  incongruous  matter, 
which  contains  many  fragments  from  the  ancient 
writers,  and  often  serves  to  explain  antique  monu- 
ments. It  was  originally  composed  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  children,  and  abounds  with  many 
grammatical  remarks.  The  best  editions  of  A. 
Gellius  arc  that  of  Gronovius,  4to,  L.  Bat.  1706, 
and  that  of  Conrad,  2 vols.  8vo,  Lips.  1762. 

Gelo  and  Gelon,  a son  of  Dinomenes,  who 
made  himself  absolute  at  Syracuse,  491  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  conquered  the  Carthaginians 
at  Hime  a,  and  made  his  oppression  popular  by  his 
great  equity  and  moderation.  He  reigned  seven 
years,  and  his  death  was  universally  lamented  at 
Syracuse.  He  was  called  the  father  of  his  people, 
and  the  patron  of  liberty,  and  honoured  as  a demi- 
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god.  His  brother  Iliero  succeeded  him.  Pans.  8, 

c.  42. — Herodot.  7,  c.  153,  &c. — Diod.  11. A 

man  who  attempted  to  poison  Pyrrhus. A go- 
vernor of  Bosotia. A son  of  Hiero  the  younger. 

Pans.  6,  c.  9. A general  of  Phocis,  destroyed 

with  his  troops  by  the  Thessalians.  Pans.  10,  c.  1. 

Geloi,  the  inhabitants  of  Cela.  Virg.  Ain.  3, 
v.  701. 

Gelones  and  Geloni,  a people  of  Scythia, 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue. 
They  painted  themselves  to  appear  more  terrible 
in  battle.  They  were  descended  from  Gelonus,  a 
son  of  Hercules.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  15.  Ain.  8,  v.  725, 
— Mela,  1,  c.  1.- — Claudian.  in  Rnf.  1,  v.  315. 

Gelos,  a port  of  Caira.  Mela,  1,  c.  16. 

Gemini,  a sign  of  the  zodiac  which  represents 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of  Leda. 

Gemlnius,  a Roman,  who  acquainted  M. 
Antony  with  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  Rome, 

&c. An  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius.  He  seized 

the  person  of  Marius,  and  carried  him  to  Min- 

turnae.  Pint,  in  Mario. A friend  of  Pompey, 

from  whom  he  received  a favourite  mistress  called 
Flora.  Pint. 

Geminus,  an  astronomer  and  mathematician 
of  Rhodes,  B.C.  77. 

Gemoniae,  a place  at  Rome  where  the  carcases 
of  criminals  were  thrown.  Suet.  Til\  53  & 61. — 
Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  74. 

Genabum,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Orleans,  on 
the  Loire.  Cces.  B.  C.  7,  c.  3. — Lucan.  1,  v.  440. 

Genauni,  a people  of  Vindelicia.  Horat.  4, 
od.  14,  v.  10. 

Geneva,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  well-fortified 
city  in  the  country  of  the  Allobroges  on  the  lake 
Lemanus,  now  of  Geneva. 

GenlSUS,  a man  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  the  Argo- 
nauts, & c.  Place.  3,  v.  45. 

Genius,  a spirit  or  daemon,  which,  according  to 
the  ancients,  presided  over  the  birth  and  life  of  every 
man.  Vid.  Daemon. 

Genserie,  a famous  Vandal  prince,  who  passed 
from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took  Carthage.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  military  expeditions  invaded 
Italy,  and  sacked  Rome  in  July,  455. 

Gentius,  a king  of  Illyricum,  who  imprisoned 
the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  request  of  Perseus 
king  of  Macedonia.  This  offence  was  highly  re- 
sented by  the  Romans,  and  Gentius  was  conquered 
by  Anicius,  and  led  in  triumph  with  his  family,  B.C. 
169.  Liv.  43,  c.  19,  &c. 

Genua,  now  Genoa,  a celebrated  town  of  Li- 
guria, which  Annibal  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Romans.  Liv.  21,  c.  32.  1.  28,  c.  46.  1.  30,  c.  1. 

Genucius,  a tribune  of  the  people. A con- 

sul. 

Genusus,  now  Semno,  a river  of  Macedonia, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  above  Apollonia.  Lucan. 
5,  v.  462. 

Genutia  lex,  de  magistratibus,  by  L.  Genutius 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  411.  It  ordained  that  no  per- 
son should  exercise  the  same  magistracy  within 
10  years,  or  be  invested  with  two  offices  in  one 
year. 

Georgaca,  a poem  of  Virgil  in  four  books.  The 
first  treats  of  ploughing  the  ground ; the  second  of 
sowing  it ; the  third  speaks  of  the  management  of 
cattle,  &c.  ; and  in  the  fourth,  the  poet  gives  an 
account  of  bees,  and  of  the  manner  of  keeping  them 
among  the  Romans.  The  word  is  derived  from  7 ea 
terra,  and  ep 701/  opus,  because  it  particularly  treats 
of  husbandry.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Mtccenas, 


the  great  patron  of  poetry  in  the  age  of  Virgil.  The 
author  was  seven  years  in  writing  and  polishing  it, 
and  in  that  composition  lie  showed  how  much  he 
excelled  all  other  writers.  He  imitated  Hesiod 
who  wrote  a poem  nearly  on  the  same  subject,  calleu 
Opera  &r*  Dies. 

Georgius  Pisida.  Vid.  Pisida. 

Gephyra,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Seleucidae  in 
Syria.  Strab.  9. 

Gephyreei,  a people  of  Phoenicia,  who  passed 
with  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and  from  thence  into 
Attica.  Herodot.  5,  c.  57. 

Gersestus,  a port  of  Euboea.  Liv.  31,  c.  45. 

Gerania,  a mountain  between  Megara  and 
Corinth. 

Geran.th.r8e,  a town  of  Laconia.  Parts.  3. 
c.  2. 

Gerestieus,  a harbour  of  Teios  in  Ionia.  Liv 
37.  c.  27. 

Gergithum,  a town  near  Cumze  in  zEolia 
Plin.  s,  c.  30. 

Gerg-ovia,  a town  of  Gaul.  Cces.  B.  G.  7,  c.  9. 

Gerion,  an  ancient  augur. 

Germania,  an  extensive  country  of  Europe,  at 
the  east  of  Gaul.  Its  inhabitants  were  warlike, 
fierce,  and  uncivilized,  and  always  proved  a watch- 
ful enemy  against  the  Romans.  Caesar  first  entered 
their  country,  but  he  rather  checked  their  fury  than 
conquered  them.  His  example  was  followed  by  his 
imperial  successors  or  their  generals,  who  sometimes 
entered  the  country  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  ancient  Germans  were  very  super- 
stitious, and,  in  many  instances,  their  religion  was 
the  same  as  that  of  their  neighbours  the  Gauls; 
whence  some  have  concluded  that  these  two  nations 
were  of  the  same  origin.  They  paid  uncommon 
respect  to  their  women,  who,  as  they  believed,  were 
endowed  with  something  more  than  human.  They 
built  no  temples  to  their  gods,  and  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  heroes  and  warriors  whom  the  country' 
had  produced.  Their  rude  institutions  gradually 
gave  rise  to  the  laws  and  manners  which  still  prevail 
in  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  their  arms  invaded 
or  conquered.  Tacitus,  in  whose  age  even  letters 
were  unknown  among  them,  observed  their  customs 
with  nicety,  and  has  delineated  them  with  the  genius 
of  an  historian  and  the  reflection  of  a philosopher. 
Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ. — Mela,  1,  c.  3.  1.  3,  c.  3. — 
Cces.  Bell.JS. — Strab.  4. 

Germamcus  Caesar,  a son  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia  the  niece  of  Augustus.  He  was  adopted 
by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to  the  most  im- 
portant offices  of  the  state.  When  his  grandfather 
Augustus  died,  he  was  employed  in  a war  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  affection  of  the  soldiers  unanimously 
saluted  him  emperor.  He  refused  the  unseasonable 
honour,  and  appeased  the  tumult  which  his  indif- 
ference occasioned.  He  continued  his  wars  in  Ger- 
many, and  defeated  the  celebrated  Arminius,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a triumph  at  his  return  to  Rome. 
Tiberius  declared  him  emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent 
him  to  appease  the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But 
the  success  of  Germanicus  in  the  east  was  soon 
looked  upon  with  an  envious  eye  by  Tiberius,  and 
his  death  was  meditated.  He  was  secretly  poisoned 
at  Daphne  near  Antioch  by  Piso,  A.D.  19,  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age.  The  news  of  his  death  was 
received  with  the  greatest  grief  and  the  most  bitter 
lamentations,  and  Tiberius  seemed  to  be  the  only 
one  who  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  Germamcus.  He 
had  married  Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children,  one  of  whom,  Caligu'a,  disgraced  the 
name  of  his  illustrious  father.  Gei  manicus  has  been 
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imended  not  only  for  his  military  accomplish- 
es, but  also  for  his  learning,  humanity,  and  ex- 
sive  benevolence.  In  the  midst  of  war,  he 
oted  some  moments  to  study,  and  he  favoured 
world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some  epigrams, 
a translation  of  Aratus  in  Latin  verse.  Sue  ton. 
-This  name  was  common  in  the  age  of  the  em- 
■«rs,  not  only  to  those  who  had  obtained  victories 
r the  Germans,  but  even  to  those  who  had  en- 
d the  borders  of  their  country  at  the  head  of  an 
y.  Domitian  applied  the  name  of  Gemianicus , 
ch  he  himself  had  vainly  assumed,  to  the  month 
eptember,  in  honour  of  himself.  Suet,  in  Dom. 
—Martial.  9,  ep.  2,  v.  4. 

rermanii,  a people  of  Persia.  Herodot.  1, 
25. 

reronthrae,  a town  of  Laconia,  where  a yearly 
;val,  called  Geronthrcea,  was  observed  in  honour 
,lars.  The  god  had  there  a temple  with  a grove, 

> which  no  woman  was  permitted  to  enter  during 
time  of  the  solemnity.  Pans.  Lacon. 
rerliae,  a people  of  Scythia,  in  whose  country 
Borysthenes  rises.  The  kings  of  Scythia  were 
erally  buried  in  their  territories,  hi.  4,  c.  71. 
Jersus  and  Gerrhus,  a river  of  Scythia.  Id. 
•.56. 

J-eryon  and  GerySnes,  a celebrated  mon- 
, born  from  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Calli- 
:,  and  represented  by  the  poets  as  having  three 
ies  and  three  heads.  He  lived  in  the  island  of 
ies,  where  he  kept  numerous  flocks,  which  were 
rded  by  a two-headed  dog,  called  Orthos,  and 
Eurythion.  Hercules,  by  order  of  Eurystheus, 
t to  Gades  and  destroyed  Geryon,  Orthos,  and 
hion,  and  carried  away  all  his  flocks  and 
to  Tirynthus.  Hesiod.  Theog.  187. — Virg 
7,  v.  661.  1.  8,  v.  202. — It  at.  1,  v.  277. — Apol- 
2. — Lucret.  5,  v.  28. 

ress&tse,  a people  of  Gallia  Togata.  Pint,  iti 
rcell. 

f essoriScum,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Boulogne, 
•Mcardy. 

fessos,  a river  of  Ionia. 

:eta,_a  man  who  raised  seditions  at  Rome  in 

o’s  reign,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  72. Sep- 

us,  a son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  brother  to 
acalla.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age  he  was 
'ed  with  compassion  at  the  fate  of  some  of  the 
.isans  of  Niger  and  Albinus,  who  had  been 
ered  to  be  executed;  and  his  father,  struck  with 
humanity,  retracted  his  sentence.  After  his 
ter’s  death  he  reigned  at  Rome,  conjointly  with 
brother  ; but  Caracalla,  who  envied  his  virtues, 

. was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  ordered  him  to  be 
vjned  ; and  when  this  could  not  be  effected,  he 
rdered  him  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who, 
he  attempt  of  defending  the  fatal  blows  from  his 
y,  received  a wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hand 
ier  son,  the  28th  of  March,  A.D.  212.  Gcta  had 
reached  the  23rd  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Ro- 
ts had  reason  to. lament  the  death  of  so  virtuous 
nnce,  whilst  they  groaned  under  the  cruelties 
oppression  of  Caracalla. 

ret®  (sing.  Getes),  a people  of  European 
thia,  near  the  Daci.  Ovid,  who  was  banished 
heir  country,  describes  them  as  a savage  and 
like  nation.  The  word  Geticus  is  frequently 
'1  for  Thracian.  Ovid,  de  Pont.  Prist.  5,  el. 
ti. — Strap.  7. — Slat.  2,  Sylv.  2,  v.  61.  1.  3,  s.  i, 
7- — Lucan.  2,  v.  54.  1.  3,  v.  95. 
iretulia.  rid.  Gsetuha. 

Herantes,  the  sons  of  Caelus  and  Terra,  who, 
ording  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the 


wound  which  Coelus  received  from  his  son  Saturn  ; 
whilst  Hyginus  calls  them  sons  of  Tartarus  and 
Terra.  They  are  represented  as  men  of  uncommon 
stature,  and  with  strength  proportioned  to  theit 
gigantic  size.  Some  of  them,  as  Cottus,  Briareus, 
and  Gyges,  had  50  heads  and  100  arms,  and  serpents 
instead  of  legs.  They  were  of  a terrible  aspect  ; 
their  hair  hung  loose  about  their  shoulders,  and  their 
beards  were  suffered  to  grow  untouched.  Pallene 
and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence. The  defeat  of  the  Titans,  with  whom  they 
are  often  ignorantly  confounded,  and  to  whom  they 
were  nearly  related,  incensed  them  against  Jupiter, 
and  they  all  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  The  god 
was  alarmed,  and  called  all  the  deities  to  assist  him 
against  a powerful  enemy  who  made  use  of  rocks, 
oaks,  and  burning  woods  for  their  weapons,  and 
who  had  already  heaped  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion, 
to  scale  with  more  facility  the  walls  of  heaven.  At 
the  sight  of  such  dreadful  adversaries,  the  gods  fled 
with  the  greatest  consternation  into  Egypt,  where 
they  assumed  the  shape  of  different  animals  to 
screen  themselves  from  their  pursuers.  Jupiter, 
however,  remembered  that  they  were  not  invincible, 
provided  he  called  a mortal  to  his  assistance  ; and 
by  the  advice  of  Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercules 
in  his  cause.  With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero, 
the  giants  were  soon  put  to  flight  and  defeated. 
Some  were  crushed  to  pieces  under  mountains,  or 
buried  in  the  sea,  and  others  were  flayed  alive,  or 
beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  Vid.  Enceladus, 
Aloides,  Porphyrion,  Typhon,  Otus,  Titanes,  &c. 
The  existence  of  giants  has  been  supported  by  all 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  received  as  an  undeni- 
able truth.  Homer  tells  us  that  Tityus,  when  ex- 
tended on  the  ground,  covered  nine  acres  ; and  that 
Polyphemus  ate  two  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
at  once,  and  walked  along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  lean- 
ing on  a staff  which  might  have  served  for  the  mast 
of  a ship.  The  Grecian  heroes,  during  the  Trojan 
war,  and  Turnus  in  Italy,  attacked  their  enemies 
by  throwing  stones,  which  four  men  of  the  succeed- 
ing ages  would  have  been  unable  to  move.  Plutarch 
also  mentions,  in  support  of  the  gigantic  stature,  that 
Sertorius  opened  the  grave  of  Antamsin  Africa,  and 
found  a skeleton  which  measured  six  cubits  in  length. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  6. — Pans.  1,  c.  2,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  r, 
v.  151. — Pint,  in  Sertor. — Hygin.  fab.  28,  &c. — 
Homer.  Od.  7 & 10. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  280.  PL in.  6. 
v.  580. 

Gig-artum,  a town  of  Phoenicia. 

Gig-is,  one  of  the  female  attendants  of  Parysatis, 
who  was  privy  to  the  poisoning  of  Statira.  Pint,  in 
Art  ax. 

Gildo,  a governor  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
cadius.  He  died  A.D.  398. 

Gillo,  an  infamous  adulterer  in  Juvenal’s  age. 
Juv.  1,  v.  40. 

Gindan.es,  a people  of  Libya,  who  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  lotus.  Herodot.  4,  c.  176. 

Gindes,  a river  of  Albania,  flowing  into  the 

Cyrus. Another  of  Mesopotamia.  Tibul.  4,  el.  1, 

v.  141. 

Ginge.  Vid.  Gigis. 

Gingunum,  a mountain  of  Umbria. 

Gippius,  a Roman  who  pretended  to  sleep, 
that  his  wife  might  indulge  her  adulterous  pro- 
pensities, &c. 

Gisco,  son  of  Himilcon  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, was  banished  from  his  country  by  the  influence 
of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards  recalled,  and 
empowered  by  the  Carthaginians  to  punish  in  whaf 
manner  he  pleased  those  who  had  occasioned  his 
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banishment.  He  was  satisfied  to  see  them  prostrate 
on  the  ground  and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck, 
showing  that  independence  and  forgiveness  are  two 
of  the  most  brilliant  virtues  of  a great  mind.  He 
was  made  a general  soon  after,  in  Sicily,  against 
the  Corinthians,  about  309  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era ; and  by  his  success  and  intrepidity  he 
obliged  the  enemies  of  his  country  to  sue  for  peace. 

GrladiStorii  ludi,  combats  originally  ex- 
hibited on  the  grave  of  deceased  persons  at  Rome. 
They  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Bruti, 
upon  the  death  of  their  father,  A.U.C.  488.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  were  rendered 
propitious  by  human  blood  ; therefore  at  funerals, 
it  was  usual  to  murder  slaves  in  cool  blood.  In  suc- 
ceeding ages,  it  was  reckoned  less  cruel  to  oblige 
them  to  kill  one  another  like  men,  than  to  slaughter 
them  like  brutes,  therefore  the  barbarity  was  covered 
by  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and  voluntary 
combat.  Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  dis- 
obedient slaves  were  trained  up  for  combat ; but 
when  the  diversion  became  more  frequent,  and  was 
exhibited  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to  procure  es- 
teem and  popularity,  many  of  the  Roman  citizens 
enlisted  themselves  among  the  gladiators,  and  Nero, 
at  one  show,  exhibited  no  less  than  400  senators 
and  600  knights.  The  people  were  treated  with 
these  combats  not  only  by  the  great  and  opulent, 
but  the  very  priests  had  their  Ludi  pontificates,  and 
Ludi  sacerdotales.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were 
no  more  than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited  by 
the  Bruti.  Their  numbers,  however,  increased 
with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  city ; and  the 
gladiators  became  so  formidable,  that  Spartacus, 
one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to  take  up  arms,  and 
the  success  to  defeat  the  Roman  armies,  only  with 
a train  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  The  more  prudent 
of  the  Romans  were  sensible  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  state  by  keeping  such  a number  of 
desperate  men  in  arms,  and  therefore  many  salutary 
laws  were  proposed  to  limit  their  number,  as  well  as 
to  settle  the  time  in  which  the  show  could  be  ex- 
hibited with  safety  and  convenience.  Under  the 
emperors,  not  only  senators  and  knights,  but  even 
women  engaged  among  the  gladiators,  and  seemed 
to  forget  the  inferiority  of  their  sex.  When  there 
were  to  be  any  shows,  hand-bills  were  circulated  to 
give  notice  to  the  people,  and  to  mention  the  place, 
number,  time,  and  every  circumstance  requisite  to 
be  known.  When  they  were  first  brought  upon  the 
arena,  they  walked  round  the  place  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity,  and  after  that  they  were  matched 
in  equal  pairs  with  great  nicety.  They  first  had  a 
skirmish  with  wooden  files,  called  rudes  or  arma 
lusoria.  After  this  the  effective  weapons,  such  as 
swords,  daggers,  &c.,  called  arma  decretoria,  were 
given  them,  and  the  signal  for  the  engagement  was 
given  by  the  sound  of  a trumpet.  As  they  had  all 
previously  sworn  to  fight  till  death,  or  suffer  death 
in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  the  fight  was 
bloody  and  obstinate,  and  when  one  signified  his 
submission  by  surrendering  his  arms,  the  victor  was 
not  permitted  to  grant  him  his  life  without  the  leave 
and  approbation  of  the  multitude.  This  was  done 
by  clenching  the  fingers  of  both  hands  between 
each  other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  upright  close 
together,  or  by  bending  back  their  thumbs.  The 
first  of  these  was  called  pollicem  premere,  and  signi- 
fied the- wish  of  the  people  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
conquered.  The  other  sign,  called  pollicem  ver- 
tcrc,  signified  their  disapprobation,  and  ordered 
the  victor  to  put  his  antagonist  to  death.  The 
victor  was  generally  rewarded  with  a palm,  and 


other  expressive  marks  of  the  people’s  favour.  He 
was  most  commonly  presented  with  a pileus  and 
rudis.  When  one  of  the  combatants  received  a 
remarkable  wound,  the  people  exclaimed  habet,  and 
expressed  their  exultation  by  shouts.  The  combats 
of  gladiators  were  sometimes  different  either  m 
weapons  or  dress,  whence  they  were  generally  dis- 
tinguished into  the  following  orders  : The  secutores 
were  armed  v/ith  a sword  and  buckler,  to  keep  off 
the  net  of  their  antagonists,  the  retiarii.  These 
last  endeavoured  to  throw  their  net  over  the  head 
of  their  antagonist,  and  in  that  manner  to  entangle 
him,  and  prevent  him  from  striking.  If  this  did 
not  succeed,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Their  dress  was  a short  coat,  with  a hat  tied  under 
the  chin  with  a broad  ribbon.  They  wore  a trident 
in  their  left  hand.  The  T braces,  originally  Thra- 
cians, were  armed  with  a falchion,  and  small  round 
shield.  The  myrmillones,  called  also  Galli,  from 
their  Gallic  dress,  where  much  the  same  as  the 
secutores.  They  were,  like  them,  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  on  the  top  of  the  head-piece  they  wore 
the  figure  of  a fish  embossed,  called  pop/mpor,  whence 
their  name.  The  Hoplomachi  were  completely 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  as  their  name  implies. 
The  Samnites,  armed  after  the  manner  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  wore  a large  shield  broad  at  the  top,  and 
growing  more  narrow  at  the  bottom,  more  con- 
veniently to  defend  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 
The  Essedarii  generally  fought  from  the  essedum, 
or  chariot  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons. 
The  andabatce,  ava/3arac,  fought  on  horseback, 
with  a helmet  that  covered  and  defended  their  faces 
and  eyes.  Hence  andabatamnn  more pugnare,  is  to 
fight  blindfolded.  The  meridiani  engaged  in  the 
afternoon.  The  postulatitii  were  men  of  great  skill 
and  experience,  and  such  as  were  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  emperors.  The  fiscales  were  main- 
tained out  of  the  emperor’s  treasury,  fiscus.  The 
dimacheeri  fought  with  two  swords  in  their  hands, 
whence  their  name.  After  these  cruel  exhibitions 
had  been  continued  for  the  amusement  of  the  Ro- 
man populace,  they  were  abolished  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  near  600  years  after  their  first  institution. 
They  were,  however,  revived  under  the  reign  of 
Constantius  and  his  two  successors,  but  Honorius 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel  barbarities. 

G-lanis,  a river  of  Cumae, of  Iberia, of 

Italy.  Jtal.  8,  v.  454. 

Grlanum,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  St.  Eemi,  in 
Provence. 

Glaphyre  and  Glaphyra,  a daughter  of 
Archelaus  the  high  priest  of  Bellona  in  Cappadocia, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  intrigues.  She  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  for  her  two  sons 
from  M.  Antony,  whom  she  corrupted  by  defiling 
the  bed  of  her  husband.  This  amour  of  Antony 
with  Glaphyra  highly  displeased  his  wife  I'ulvia, 
who  wished  Augustus  to  avenge  his  infidelity  by 
receiving  from  her  the  same  favours  which  Glaphyra 

received  from  Antony. Her  granddaughter  bore 

the  same  name.  She  was  a daughter  of  Archelaus 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  married  Alexander,  a son 
of  Herod,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  she  married  her  brother-in-la"' 
Archelaus. 

Glaphyrus,  an  infamous  adulterer.  Juv.  0, 

v-  77-  , r , 

Glance,  the  wife  of  Actacus,  daughter  ol  cy 

chrxus.  Apollod. A daughter  of.  Cretheu, 

mother  of  Telamon. One  of  the  Nereides.-— ~ } 

daughter  of  Creon,  who  married  Jason.  Via- 
Creusa. One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod. 
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G-laucia,  a surname  of  the  Sen'ilian  family. 

r.  Orat.  3.  ^ . , , „ , 

Glaucippe,  one  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod 
Glauci^UUS,  a Greek  who  wrote  a treatise 
ncerning  the  sacred  rites  observed  at  Athens. 
Glaucon,  a writer  of  dialogues  at  Athens. 
log.  in  Vit. 

j Grlaucon5me,  one  of  the  Nereides. 
Grlaucopis,  a surname  of  Minerva,  from  the 
ueness  of  her  eyes.  Homer. — H esiod. 

Grlaucus,  a son  of  Hippolchus  the  son  of  Belle- 
phon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
id  the  simplicity  to  exchange  his  golden  suit  of 
■mour  with  Diomedes  for  an  iron  one,  whence 
une  the  proverb  of  Glauciet  Dwtnedis peronutatio, 

» express  a foolish  purchase.  He  behaved  with 
.uch  courage,  and  was  killed  by  Ajax.  V irg.  CEn.  6, 

.483. — Marticd.  9,  ep.  96. — Horn.  II.  6. A 

sherman  of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  son  of  Neptune 
nd  Nais,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Polybius  the 
on  of  Mercury.  As  he  was  fishing,  he  observed 
hat  all  the  fishes  which  he  laid  on  the  grass  received 
resh  vigour  as  they  touched  the  ground,  and  im- 
lediately  escaped  from  him  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 
le  attributed  the  cause  of  it  to  the  grass,  and  by 
isting  it,  he  found  himself  suddenly  moved  with  a 
esire  of  living  in  the  sea.  Upon  this  he  leaped 
ito  the  water,  and  was  made  a sea  deity  by  Oce- 
nus  and  Tethys,  at  the  request  of  the  gods.  After 
lis  transformation  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
lereid  Scylla,  whose  ingratitude  was  severely 
unished  by  Circe.  Vid.  Scylla.  He  is  represented 
ke  the  other  sea  deities,  with  a long  beard,  dis- 
evelled  hair,  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  with  the 
ril  of  a fish.  He  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
•om  Apollo,  and  according  to  some  accounts  he  was 
le  interpreter  of  Nereus.  He  assisted  the  Argo- 
auts  in  their  expedition,  and  foretold  them  that 
iercules  and  the  two  sons  of  Leda  would  one  day 
eceive  immortal  honours.  The  fable  of  his  meta- 
lorphosis  has  been  explained  by  some  authors, 
/ho  observe  that  he  was  an  excellent  diver,  who 
/as  devoured  by  fishes  as  he  was  swimming  in  the 
2a.  Ovid.  Aid.  13,  v.  905,  &c. — Ilygin.fab.  199. — 

I then . 7. — Apollon.  1. — Diod.  4. — Aristot.  de  Rep. 

)el. — Paus.  9,  c.  22. A son  of  Sisyphus  king 

f Corinth,  by  Merope  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  born 
t Potma,  a village  of  Bceotia.  He  prevented  his 
lares  from  having  any  commerce  with  the  stallions, 
a the  expectation  that  they  would  become  swifter 
n running,  upon  which  Venus  inspired  the  mares 
vith  such  fury,  that  they  tore  his  body  to  pieces  as 
e returned  from  the  games  which  Adrastus  had 
tele  brat  ed  in  honour  of  his  father.  He  was  buried 
it  Potnia.  Hygin.fab.  250.— V irg.  G.  3,  v.  367. — 

Apollod  1 & 2. A son  of  Minos  II  and  Pasi- 

ihae,  who  was  smothered  in  a cask  of  honey.  His 
atncr,  i/norant  of  his  fate,  consulted  the  oracle  to 
:now  where  he  was.  and  received  for  answer,  that 
he  soothsayer  who  best  described  him  an  ox,  which 
vas  of  three,  different  colours  among  his  flocks, 
vould  best  give  him  intelligence  of  his  son’s  situa- 
lon.  Polyidus  was  found  superior  to  all  the  other 
oothsayers,  and  was  commanded  by  the  king  to 
ind  the  young  prince.  When  lie  had  found  him, 
vtmos  confined  him  with  the  dead  body,  and  told 
lim  that  he  never  would  restore  him  his  liberty  if 
ie  did  not  restore  his  son  to  life.  Polyidus  was 
■truck  with  the  king’s  severity,  but  while  he  stood 
n astonishment,  a serpent  suddenly  came  towards 
he  body  and  touched  it.  Polyidus  killed  the  ser- 
,>ent,  arid  immediately  a second  came,  who  seeing 
■ e other  without  motion  or  signs  of  life,  dis- 


appeared, and  soon  after  returned  with  a certain 
herb  in  his  mouth.  This  herb  he  laid  on  the  body 
of  the  dead  serpent,  which  was  immediately  restored 
to  life.  Polyidus,  who  had  attentively  considered 
what  passed,  seized  the  herb,  and  with  it  he  rubbed 
the  body  of  the  dead  prince,  who  was  instantly 
raised  to  life.  Minos  received  Glaucus  with  grati- 
tude, but  he  refused  to  restore  Polyidus  to  liberty, 
before  he  taught  his  son  the  art  of  divination  and 
prophecy.  He  consented  with  great  reluctance, 
and  when  he  was  at  last  permitted  to . return  to 
Argolis  his  native  country,  he  desired  his  pupil  to 
spit  in  his  mouth.  Glaucus  willingly  consented, 
and  from  that  moment  he  forgot  all  the  knowledge 
of  divination  and  healing  which  he  had  received 
from  the  instructions  of  Polyidus.  Hyginus  as- 
cribes the  recovery  of  Glaucus  to  /Esculapius. 

Apollod,  2,  c.  3. — Ilygin.  136  & 25T,  &c. A son 

of  Epytus,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Mess'mia,  about  10  centuries  before  the  Augustan 
age.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  Jupiter  among 
the  Dorians,  and  was  the  first  who  offered  sacrifices 
to  Machaon  the  son  of  ^Esculapius.  Paus.  4,  c.  3. 

A son  of  Antenor,  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

Didys.  Cret.  4. An  Argonaut,  the  only  one  of 

the  crew  who  was  not  wounded  in  a battle  against 

the  Tyrrhenians.  A then.  7,  c.  12. A son  of  Im- 

brasus,  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  AEn.  12,  v.  343. 

A son  of  Hippolytus,  whose  descendants  reigned 

in  Ionia. An  athlete  of  Euboea.  Paus.  6,  c.  9. 

A son  of  Priam.  Apollod.  3. A physician 

of  Cleopatra.  Pint,  in  Anton. A warrior  in 

the  ag  - of  Phocion.  Id.  in  Phoc. — —A  physician 
exposed  on  a cross,  because  Hephaestion  died  while 

under  his  care.  Id.  in  Alex. An  artist  of  Chios. 

Paus. A Spartan.  Id. A grove  of  Bceotia. 

Id. A bay  of  Caria,  now  the  gulf  of  Maori.  Id. 

An  historian  of  Rhegium  in  Italy. A bay 

and  river  of  Libya, of  Peloponnesus, of 

Colchis,  falling  into  the  Phasis. 

Glautias,  a king  of  Illyricum,  who  educated 
Pyrrhus. 

Grlicon,  a physician  of  Pansa,  accused  of  having 
poisoned  the  wound  of  his  patron,  &c.  Suet,  in 
Aug.  11. 

Glissas,  a town  of  Bceotia,  with  a small  river 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Paus.  9,  c.  19. 

G-lycera,  a beautiful  woman,  celebrated  by 

Horace  1,  od.  19,  30. A courtesan  of  Sicyon,  so 

skilful  in  making  garlands,  that  some  attributed  to 

her  the  invention  of  them. A famous  courtesan, 

whom  Harpalus  brought  from  Athens  to  Babylon. 

GlycSrium,  a harlot  of  Thespis,  who  presented 
her  countrymen  with  the  painting  of  Cupid,  which 

Praxiteles  had  given  her. The  mistress  of  Pam- 

philus  in  Terence’s  Andria. 

Gideon,  a man  remarkable  for  his  strength. 

Horat.  1,  ep.  1,  v.  30. A physician  who  attended 

Pansa,  and  was  accused  of  poisoning  his  patron’s 
wound.  Suet.  Aug.  11. 

Glympes,  a town  on  the  borders  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Messenians.  Polyb.  4. 

Gnatia,  a town  of  Apulia,  about  30  miles  from 
Brundusium,  badly  supplied  with  water.  Horat.  1, 
sat.  5. 

GnidtlS.  Vid.  Cnidus. 

Gnossis  and  Gnossia,  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  because  she  lived,  or  was  born,  at  Gnossus. 
The  crown  which  she  received  from  Bacchus,  and 
which  was  made  a constellation,  is  called  Gnossia 
Stella.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  222. 

Gnossus,  a famous  city  of  Crete,  the  residence 
of  king  Minos.  The  name  of  Gnossia  tcllns  it 
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Virg.  Mn.  6, 


often  applied  to  the  whole  island. 
v-  23.  Strab.  10. — Homer.  Oil. 

Gpbanitio,  a chief  of  the  Averni,  uncle  to 
Vercingetorix.  Cies.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  4. 

1 a g°vern°r  of  Mesopotamia,  who 

checked  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  that  it  might 
noL,run  rapidly  through  Babylon.  Plin.  6,  c.  26. 

• GODares,  a Persian  governor,  who  surrendered 
to  Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  5,  c.  31. 

Gobryas,  a Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen 
who_  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  Vid. 
JJarius.  Herodot.  3,  c.  70. 

. (orum),  a place  of  Cyprus,  sacred  to 

Venus  Golgia  and  to  Cupid.  Pans.  8,  c.  5. 

G°mphi,  a town  of  Thessaly,  near  the  springs 
ol  the  Peneus,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pindus. 

Gonatas,  one  of  the  Antigoni. 

GrOnigiid.es,  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Cytherus.  Strab.  8. 

Gonippus  and  Panormus,  twc  ouths  of 
Andama,  who  disturbed  the  Lacedsemonv  is  when 
celebrating  the  festivals  of  Pollux.  Pans.  4,  c.  27. 

Gonni  and  Gonocondylos,  a town  of  Thes- 
saly at  the  entrance  into  Tempe.  Liv.  36,  c.  xo. 
h 42>  c.  54. — Strab.  4. 

Gono^ssa,  a town  of  Troas.  Senec.  in  Troad. 

Gonussa,  a town  of  Sicyon.  Pans. 

Gordiaei,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the 
1 lgris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of  scripture. 

Gordianus  M.  Antonius  Africanus,  a 

son  of  Metius  Marcellus,  descended  from  Trajan 
by  his  mother  s side.  In  the  greatest  affluence,  he 
cultivated  learning,  and  was  an  example  of  piety 
and  virtue.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
poetry,  and  composed  a poem  in  30  books  upon  the 
virtues  of  Titus,  Antoninus,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He 
was  such  an  advocate  for  good  breeding  and  polite- 
ness,  that  he  never  sat  down  in  the  presence  of  his 
father-in-law  Annius  Severus,  who  paid  him  daily 
visits,  before  he  was  promoted  to  the  pretorship. 
lie  was  some  time  after  elected  consul,  and  went  to 
-ake  the  government  of  Africa  in  the  capacity  of 
proconsul.  After  he  had  attained  his  80th  year  in 
the  gieatest  splendour  and  domestic  tranquillity,  he 
was  roused  from  his  peaceful  occupations  by  the 
tyrannical  reign  of  the  Maximini,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  rebellious  troops  of  his 
province.  He  long  declined  to  accept  the  imperial 
purple,  but  the  threats  of  immediate  death  gained 
his  compliance.  Maximinus  marched  against  him 
"Vith  the  greatest  indignation  ; and  Gordian  sent  his 
son,  with  whom  he  shared  the  imperial  dignity,  to 
oppose  the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  was  killed; 
and  the  father,  worn  out  with  age,  and  grown  des- 
perate on  account  of  his  misfortunes,  strangled 
himself  at  Carthage,  before  he  had  been  six  weeks 
at  the  head  of  the  empire,  A.D.  236.  He  was 

universally  lamented  by  the  army  and  people. 

hi.  Antoninus  Africanus,  son  of  Gordianus,  was 
instructed  by  Serenus  Sammoticus,  who  left  him 
his  library,  which  consisted  of  62,000  volumes. 
His  enlightened  understanding,  and  his  peaceful 
disposition,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  Heliogabalus.  He  was  made  prefect  of 
Rome,  and  afterwards  consul,  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus.  He  passed  into  Africa,  in  the 
character  of  lieutenant  to  his  father,  who  had  ob- 
tained that  province  ; and  seven  years  after  he  was 
elected  emperor,  in  conjunction  with  him.  He 
marched  against  the  partisans  of  Maximinus,  his 
antagonist  in  Mauritania,  and  was  killed  in  a bloody 
battle  on  the  25th  of  June,  A.D.  236,  after  a reign 
of  about  six  weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  dispo- 


sition, but  he  has  been  justly  blamed  bv  hi. 
biographers  on  account  of  his  lascivious  pronenri 
ties,  which  reduced  him  to  the  weakness  and  in! 
hrmities  oi  old  age,  though  he  was  but  in  his  ifirt. 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death.— M.  Anton TZ 
1 ius,  grandson  to  the  first  Gordian,  was  but  ?2 
years  old  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Laesar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  16th 
year  of  his  age,  and  his  election  was  attended  with 
universal  marks  of  approbation.  In  the  18th  vear 
of  his  age,  he  married  Furia  Sabina  Tranouilina 
daughter  of  Misitheus,  a man  celebrated  for  his 
eloqence  and  public  virtues.  Misitheus  was  en- 
trusted with  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state 
by  his  son-in-law,  and  his  administration  proved 
how  deserving  he  was  of  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  his  imperial  master.  He  corrected  the 
various  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  state,  and 
restored  the  ancient  discipline  among  the  soldiers 
By  his  prudence  and  political  sagacity,  all  the  chief 
towns  in  the  empire  were  stored  with  provisions, 
which  could  maintain  the  emperor  and  a large  array 
during  15  days  upon  any  emergency.  Gordian  was 
not  less  active  than  his  father-in-law;  and  when 
bapor  the  king  of  Persia  had  invaded  the  Roman 
provinces  in  the  east,  he  boldly  marched  to  meet  him, 
and  m his  way  defeated  a large  body  of  Goths,  in 
Moesia.  He  conquered  Sapor,  and  took  many 
flourishing  cities  in  the  east  from  his  adversary.  In 
tins  success  the  senate  decreed  him  a triumph,  and 
saluted  Misitheus  as  the  guardian  of  the  republic. 
Dordian  was  assassinated  in  the  east,  A.D.  244,  by 
the  means  of  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
virtuous  Misitheus,  and  who  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  by  murdering  a warlike  and  amiable  prince. 

1 he  senate,  sensible  of  his  merit,  honoured  him 
with  a most  splendid  funeral  on  the  confines  of 
Persia,  and  ordered  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Gordians  should  ever  be  free,  at  Rome,  from  all 
the  heavy  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  state.  During 
the  reign  of  Gordianus,  there  was  an  uncommon 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  which  the  stars  appeared  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

Gordium,  a town  of  Phrygia.  Justin . ii, 
c.  7. — Liv.  38,  c.  18 .—Curt.  3,  c.  1. 

Gordius,  a Phrygian,  who,  though  originally 
a peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  During  a 
sedition,  the  Phrygians  consulted  the  oracle,  and 
were  told  that  all  their  troubles  would  cease  as  soon 
as  they  chose  for  their  king  the  first  man  they  met 
going  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  mounted  on  a 
chariot. . Gordius  was  the  object  of  their  choice, 
and  he  immediately  consecrated  his  chariot  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  The'  knot  which  tied  the  yoke 
to  the  draught  tree,  was  made  in  such  an  artful 
manner  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could  not  be  per- 
ceived. From  this  circumstance  a report  was  soon 
spread,  that  the  empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by 
the  oracle  to  him  that  could  untie  the  Gordian  knot. 
Alexander,  in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gor- 
dium ; and  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  undone 
which  might  inspire  his  soldiers  with  courage,  and 
make  his  enemies  believe  that  he  was  bom  to  con- 
quer Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword  ; and 
from  that  circumstance  asserted  that  the  oracle  was 
really  fulfilled,  and  that  his  claims  to  universal 
empire  were  fully  justified.  Justin  11,  c.  7.— 

Curt.  3,  c.  1. — Arrian.  1. A tyrant  of  Corinth. 

A ristot. 

Gorgasus,  a man  who  received  divine  honours 
at  Pherae  in  Messenia.  Pans.  4,  c.  30. 

Gorge,  a daughter  of  (Eneus  king  of  Calydon, 
by  Althaea  daughter  of  Thestius.  She  married 
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iremon,  by  whom  she  had  Oxilus,  who  headed 
Heraclida;  when  they  made  tin  attempt  upon 
xnonnestis.  Her  tomb  was  seen  at  Amphissa  in 
tis.  Petits.  10,  c.  38. — Apollod.  1 & 2.— Ovid. 

. 8.  v.  542. One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod. 

forg-ias,  a celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  son 
launantides  surnamed  Leontinus,  because  born 
contium  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  by  his  country- 
1 to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against 
Syracusans,  and  was  successful  in  his  embassy, 
lived  to  his  108th  year,  and  died  B.C.  400. 
y two  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  extant. 
is.  6,  c.  17. — Cic.  in  Orat.  22,  &c.  Scnect.  15, 

Brut.  15. — Quintil.  3 & 12. An  officer  of 

iochus  Epiphanes. An  Athenian,  who 'wrote 

iccount  of  all  the  prostitutes  of  Athens.  A then. 
-A  Macedonian,  forced  to  war  with  Amyutas, 
Curl.  7,  c.  1. 

forgo,  die  wife  of  Leonidas  king  of  Sparta,  &c. 
-The  name  of  the  ship  which  carried  Perseus, 
:r  he  had  conquered  Medusa. 
forgSnes,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters 
Phorrys  and  Ceto,  whose  names  were  Stheno, 
rvale,  and  Medusa,  all  immortal  except  Medusa. 
:ording  to  the  mythologists,  their  hairs  were  en- 
ned  with  serpents,  their  hands  were  of  brass, 
r wings  of  the  colour  of  gold,  their  body  was 
ired  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their  teeth 
e as  long  as  the  tusks  of  a wild  boar,  and  they 
led  to  stones  all  those  on  whom  they  fixed  their 
5.  Medusa  alone  had  serpents  in  her  hair,  ac- 
ling  to  Ovid,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  re- 
ment  of  Minerva,  in  whose  temple  Medusa  had 
lifted  the  passion  of  Neptune,  who  was  ena- 
ired  of  the  beautiful  colour  of  her  locks,  which 
goddess  changed  into  serpents.  /Eschylus  says 
1 they  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  between 
n,  of  which  they  had  the  use  each  in  her  turn  ; 

1 accordingly  it  was  at  the  time  that  they  were 
hanging  the  eye,  that  Perseus  attacked  them, 
cut  off  Medusa’s  head.  According  to  some 
hors,  Perseus,  when  he  went  to  the  conquest  of 
Gorgons,  was  armed  with  an  instrument  like  a 
'.he  by  Mercury,  and  provided  with  a looking- 
s by  Minerva,  besides  winged  shoes,  and  a 
net  of  Pluto,  which  rendered  all  objects  clearly 
ble  and  open  to  the  view,  while  the  person  who 
e it  remained  totally  invisible.  With  weapons 
these,  Perseus  obtained  an  easy  victory ; and 
:r  his  conquest,  returned  his  arms  to  the  dif- 
:nt  deities  whose  favours  and  assistance  he  had 
•ecently  experienced.  The  head  of  Medusa  re- 
med  in  his  hands ; and  after  he  had  finished  all 
laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it  to  Minerva, 
o placed  it  on  her  tegis,  with  which  she  turned 
0 stones  all  such  as  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it.  It 
said,  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons, 
•seus  took  his  flight  in  the  air  towards  ^Ethiopia ; 

j e f|roPs  °f  blood  which  fell  to  the  ground 
n Medusas  head  were  changed  into  serpents, 
ich  have  ever  since  infested  the  sandy  deserts  of 
»ya.  The  horse  Pegasus  also  arose  from  the 
od  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chrysaor  with  his 
den  sword.  The  residence  of  the  Gorgons  was 
•ond  the  ocean  towards  the  west,  according  to 
siod.  ^Eschylus  makes  them  inhabit  the  eastern 
ts  of  Scythia ; and  Ovid,  as  the  most  received 
nion,  supports  that  they  lived  in  the  inland  parts 
Libya,  near  the  lake  of  Triton,  or  the  gardens  of 
Hesperides.  Diodorus  and  others  explain  the 
C ?cl^e  Gor?ons’  by  supposing  that  they  were 
warlike  race  of  women  near  the  Amazons,  whom 


Perseus,  with  the  help  of  a large  army,  totally  de- 
stroyed. Hesiod.  Theog.  Sr  Scut. — Apollon.  4. — 
Apollod  2,  c.  1 & 4,  &c. — Homer.  11.  5 & 11. — 
Virg.  .lin.  6,  &c. — Diod.  1 & 4. — Pans.  2,  c.  20,  &c. 
— AEschyl.  Prom.  Act.  4. — Pindar.  Pytk.  7 & 12. 
Olymp.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  618,  &c. — Palcephat. 
de  Phorcyn. 

G-orgrSnia,  a surname  of  Pallas,  because  Per- 
seus, armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquered  the 
Gorgon,  who  had  polluted  her  temple  with  Nep- 
tune. 

G-org'Snius,  a man  ridiculed  by  Horace  for 
his  ill  smell.  Horat.  x,  sat.  2,  v.  27. 

Grorgophone,  a daughter  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, who  married  Perieres  king  of  Messenia, 
by  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and  Leucippus.  After 
the  death  of  Perieres,  she  married  (Ebalus,  who 
made  her  mother  of  Icarus  and  Tyndarus.  She  is 
the  first  whom  the  mythologists  mention  as  having 
had  a second  husband.  Pans.  4,  c.  2. — Apollod.  1, 
2 & 3. One  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Gorgophonus,  a son  of  Electryon  and  Anaxo. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 

Grorgophora,  a surname  of  Minerva,  from 
her  aegis,  on  which  was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon 
Medusa.  Cic. 

C-Org-US,  the  son  of  Aristomenes  the  Messe- 
nian.  He  was  married,  when  young,  to  a virgin,  by 
his  father,  who  had  experienced  the  greatest  kind- 
nesses from  her  humanity,  and  had  been  enabled  to 
conquer  seven  Cretans  who  had  attempted  his  life, 

& c.  Pans.  4,  c.  19. A son  of  Theron  tyrant  of 

Agrigentum. A man  whose  knowledge  of  metals 

proved  very  serviceable  to  Alexander,  &c. 

Gorgythion,  a son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Teucer. 
Homer.  11.  8. 

Gortuse,  a people  of  Eubcea,  who  fought  with 
the  Medes  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  Curt.  4,  c.  12. 

Gortyn,  Gortys,  and  Gortyna,  an  inland 
town  of  Crete.  It  was  on  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  that  Annibal,  to  save  his  money,  practised 
an  artifice  recorded  in  C.  Hep.  in  Ann.  9. — Plin.  4, 
c.  12. — Lucan.  6,  v.  214.  1.  7,  v.  214. — Virg.  AEn.  11, 
v-  773- 

Gortynia,  a town  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus. 
Pans.  8,  c.  28. 

Gotthi,  a celebrated  nation  of  Germany,  called 
also  Gothones,  Gutones,  Gythones,  and  Guttones. 
They  were  warriors  by  profession,  as  well  as  all 
their  savage  neighbours.  They  extended  their 
power  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  chiefly  di- 
rected their  arms  against  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  first  attempt  against  Rome  was  on  the  pro- 
vinces of  Greece,  whence  they  were  driven  by  Con- 
stantine. They  plundered  Rome,  under  Alaric,  one 
of  their  most  celebrated  kings,  A.D.  410.  From 
becoming  the  enemies  of  the  Romans,  the  Goths 
gradually  became  their  mercenaries ; and  as  they 
were  powerful  and  united,  they  soon  dictated  to 
their  imperial  masters,  and  introduced  disorder, 
anarchy,  and  revolutions  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  2,  &c. 

Gracchus  T.  Sempronius,  father  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Caius  Gracchus,  twice  consul,  and  once 
censor,  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity  as  well  as 
his  prudence  and  superior  ability,  both  in  the  senate 
and  at  the  head  of  the  armies.  He  made  war  in 
Gaulj  and  met  with  much  success  in  Spain.  He 
married  Sempronia,  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  a 
woman  of  great  virtue,  piety,  and  learning.  Cic.  de 
Orat.  1,  c.  48.  Their  children,  Tiberius  and  Caius, 
who  had  been  educated  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  their  mother,  rendered  themselves  famous  for 
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their  eloquence,  seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  populace,  which  at 
last  proved  fatal  to  them.  With  a winning  elo- 
quence, affected  moderation,  and  uncommon  popu- 
larity, Tiberius  began  to  renew  the  Agrarian  law, 
which  had  already  caused  such  dissensions  at  Rome. 
Vid.  Agraria.  By  the  means  of  violence,  his  pro- 
position passed  into  a law,  and  he  was  appointed 
commissioner,  with  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  his  brother  Caius,  to  make  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  lands  among  the  people.  The  riches  of 
Attalus,  which  were  left  to  the  Roman  people  by 
will,  were  distributed  without  opposition  ; and 
Tiberius  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  his  successful 
enterprise,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  the  midst 
of  his  adherents  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the  populace 
were  all  unanimous  to  re-elect  him  to  serve  the 
office  of  tribune  the  following  year.  The  death  of 
Tiberius  checked  for  a while  the  friends  of  the 
people;  but  Caius,  spurred  by  ambition  and  furious 
zeal,  attempted  to  remove  every  obstacle  which 
stood  in  his  way  by  force  and  violence.  He  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  people  with  more  vehe- 
mence, but  less  moderation  than  Tiberius  ; and  his 
success  served  only  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and 
animate  his  resentment  against  the  nobles.  With 
the  privileges  of  a tribune,  he  soon  became  the 
arbiter  of  the  republic,  and  treated  the  patricians 
with  contempt.  This  behaviour  hastened  the  ruin 
of  Caius,  and  in  the  tumult  he  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  where  his  friends  prevented  him  from  com- 
mitting suicide.  This  increased  the  sedition,  and 
he  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  consul  Opimius, 
B.C.  121,  about  13  years  after  the  unfortunate  end 
of  Tiberius.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
and  his  wife  was  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for 
his  death.  Caius  has  been  accused  of  having 
stained  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger,  who  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed. 
Pint,  in  Vita.—Cic.  in  Cat.  x. — Lucan.  6,  v.  796. 

— Flor.  2,  c.  17.  1.  3,  c.  14,  & c. Sempronius,  a 

Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  his 
adulteries  with  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  He 
was  assassinated  by  order  of  Tiberius,  after  he  had 
been  banished  14  years.  Julia  also  shared  his  ftite. 

Tacit.  Ann.  x,  c.  53. A general  of  the  Sabines, 

taken  by  Q.  Cincinnatus. A Roman  consul,  de- 

feated by  Annibal,  &c.  C.  Nep.  in  Ann. 

G-radlvus,  a surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  k padaiveiv,  brandishing  a 
spear.  Though  he  had  a temple  without  the  walls 
of  Rome,  and  though  Numa  had  established  the 
Salii,  yet  his  favourite  residence  was  supposed  to 
be  among  the  fierce  and  savage  Thracians  and 
Getae,  over  whom  he  particularly  presided.  Virg. 
AEn.  3,  v.  35. — Homer.  II. — Liv.  1,  c.  20.  1.  2, 
c.  45- 

G-raeci,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid.  Grsecta. 

Grrsecia,  a celebrated  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  south  by 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  east  by  the  .Egean.  and 
north  by  Thrace  and  Dalmatia.  It  is  generally 
divided  into  four  large  provinces : Macedonia, 
Epirus,  Achaia  or  Hellas,  and  Peloponnesus. 
This  country  has  been  reckoned  superior  to  every 
other  part  of  the  earth,  on  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  above  all,  the  fame,  learning, 
and  arts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Greeks  have 
severally  been  called  Achatans,  Argians,  Danai, 
Dolopes,  Hellenians,  Ionians,  Myrmidons,  and 
Pelasgians.  The  most  celebrated  of  their  cities 
were  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  Thebes,  Sic- 


yon,  Mycenae,  Delphi,  Troezene,  Salands,  Megara, 
Pylos,  &c.  The  inhabitants,  whose  history  is 
darkened  in  its  primitive  ages  with  fabulous  ac- 
counts and  traditions,  supported  that  they  were  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  bom  from 
the  earth  where  they  dwelt ; and  they  heard  with 
contempt  the  probable  conjectures  which  traced 
their  origin  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and 
the  colonies  of  Egypt.  In  the  first  periods  of  their 
history,  the  Greeks  were  governed  by  monarch*; 
and  there  were  as  many  kings  as  there  were  cities. 
The  monarchical  power  gradually  decreased ; the 
love  of  liberty  established  the  republican  govern- 
ment ; and  no  part  of  Greece,  except  Macedonia, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered  the 
Greeks  respectable  among  their  neighbours  ; and  in 
the  succeeding  age,  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  Troy 
gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes  and  demi-gods  to 
display  their  valour  in  the  field  of  battle.  The 
simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  rendered  them 
virtuous  ; and  the  establishment  of  the  Olympic 
games,  in  particular,  where  the  noble  reward  of  the 
conqueror  was  a laurel  crown,  contributed  to  their 
aggrandizement,  and  made  them  ambitious  of  fame, 
and  not  the  slaves  of  riches.  The  austerity  of  their 
laws,  and  the  education  of  their  youth,  particularly 
at  Lacedaemon,  rendered  them  brave  and  active, 
insensible  to  bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in 
the  time  of  danger.  The  celebrated  battles  of 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  My- 
cale  sufficiently  show  what  superiority  the  courage 
of  a little  army  can  obtain  over  millions  of  undis- 
ciplined barbarians.  After  many  signal  victories 
over  the  Persians,  they  became  elated  with  their 
success  ; and  when  they  found  no  one  able  to  dis- 
pute their  power  abroad,  they  turned  their  arms 
one  against  the  other,  and  leagued  with  foreign 
states  to  destroy  the  most  flourishing  of  their  cities. 
The  Messenian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  are  ex- 
amples of  the  dreadful  calamities  which  arise  from 
civil  discord  and  long  prosperity,  and  the  success 
with  which  the  gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip  and  of 
his  son  corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece,  fatally 
proved  that  when  a nation  becomes  indolent  and 
dissipated  at  home,  it  ceases  to  be  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  neighbouring  states.  The  annals 
of  Greece,  however,  abound  with  singular  proofs  of 
heroism  and  resolution.  The  bold  retreat  of  the 
10,000,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  reminded  their  countrymen  of  their 
superiority  over  all  other  nations ; and  taught 
Alexander  that  the  conquest  of  the  east  might  be 
effected  with  a handful  of  Grecian  soldiers.  While 
the  Greeks  rendered  themselves  so  illustrious  by 
their  military  exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
assisted  by  conquest,  and  received  fresh  lustre  from 
the  application  and  industry  of  their  professors. 
The  labours  of  the  learned  were  received  with 
admiration,  and  the  merit  of  a composition  » 
determined  by  the  applause  or  disapprobation  of  a 
multitude.  Their  generals  were  orators  ; and  elo- 
quence seemed  to  be  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
military  profession,  that  he  was  despised  by  his 
soldiers  who  could  not  address  them  upon  any 
emergency  with  a spirited  and  well-delivered  ora- 
tion. The  learning  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  Socrates 
procured  him  a name  ; and  the  writings  of  AristoUe 
have,  perhaps,  gained  him  a more  lasting  fame  than 
all  the  conquests  and  trophies  of  his  royal  PUP' H 
Such  were  the  occupations  and  accomplishments 
the  Greeks.  Their  language  became  almost  uni- 
versal, and  their  country  was  the  receptacle  ot  tn 
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:hs  of  the  neighbouring  states,  where  they  im- 
l the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  virtue. 
Greeks  planted  several  colonies,  and  totally 
>led  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
ern  parts  of  Italy  there  were  also  many  settle- 
rs made;  and  the  country'  received  trom  its 
-k  inhabitants  the  name  of  Magna  Greecia. 
some  time  Greece  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
cander  and  his  successors ; and  at  last,  after  a 
ited  though  ineffectual  struggle  in  the  Achtean 
ue  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome,  and 
une  one  of  its  dependant  provinces,  governed 

rraciamagna,  a part  of  Italy  where  the 
eks  planted  colonies,  whence  the  name.  Its 
ndanes  are  very  uncertain ; some  say  that  it 
•nded  on  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  and  others 
nose  that  Magna  Gnecia  comprehended  only 
npania  and  Lucania.  To  these  some  add  Sicily, 
ch  was  likewise  peopled  by  Greek  colonies. 
id.  Fast.  4,  v.  64 .-Strab.,  See. 
xrseclntis,  a senator  put  to  death  by  Caligula, 
ause  he  refused  to  accuse  Sejanus,  &c.  Settee. 
Renef.  2. 

Lrfecus,  a man  from  whom  some*  suppose  that 
;ece  received  its  name.  Art's  tot. 
xraius,  an  inhabitant  of  Greece., 
rrampius  mons,  the  Grampian  mountains 
Scotland.  Tacit.  Agric.  29. 
xranlcus,  a river  of  Bithynia,  famous  for  the 
tie  fought  there  between  the  armies  of  Alexander 
. Darius,  22nd  of  May,  B.C.  334,  when  600,000 
sians  were  defeated  by  30,000  Macedonians. 
■d.  17. — Pint,  in  Alex. — Justin. — Curt.  4,  c.  1. 
franius  Petronius,  an  officer  who,  being 
en  by  Pompey’s  generals,  refused  the  life  which 
5 tendered  to  him ; observing  that  Caesar’s  soldiers 
lived  not,  but  granted,  life.  He  killed  himself. 

it.  in.  Ctes. A questor  whom  Sylla  had 

lered  to  be  strangled,  only  one  day  before  he 

d a natural  death.  Pint. A son  of  the  wife 

Marius,  by  a former  husband. Quintus,  a 

n intimate  with  Crassus  and  other  illustrious 
n of  Rome,  whose  vices  he  lashed  with  an  un- 
ring hand.  Cic.  Brut.  43  & 46.  Orat.  2,  c.  60. 
xratise,  three  goddesses.  Vid.  Charites. 
3-ratianus,  a native  of  Pannonia,  father  to 
emperor  Vaientinian  I.  He  was  raised  to  the 
one,  though  only  eight  years  old ; and  after  he 
1 reigned  for  some  time  conjointly  with  his  father, 
became  sole  emperor  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age. 

: soon  after  took,  as  his  imperial  colleague,  Theo- 
;ius,  whom  he  appointed  over  the  eastern  parts 
the  empire.  His  courage  in  the  field  was  as 
narkable  as  his  love  of  learning,  and  fondness  of 
ilosophy.  He  slaughtered  30,000  Germans  in  a 
ttle,  and  supported  the  tottering  state  by  his  pru- 
nce  and  intrepidity.  His  enmity  to  the  Pagan 
perstition  of  his  subjects  proved  his  ruin  ; and 
aximinus,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  the  wor- 
p of  Jupiter  and  of  all  the  gods,  was  joined  by 
infinite  number  of  discontented  Romans,  and 
t Gratian  near  Paris  in  Gaul.  Gratian  was  for- 
cen  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  was 
irdered  by  the  rebels,  A.D.  383^  in  the  24th  year 
his  age. — —A  Roman  soldier,  invested  with  the 
perial  purple  by  the  rebellious  army  in  Britain, 
opposition  to  Honorius.  He  was  assassinated 
lr  months  after  by  those  very  troops  to  whom  he 
ed  his  elevation,  A.D.  407. 

Gratidia,  a woman  at  Neapolis,  called  Canidia 
Horace,  epod.  3. 

Oration,  a giant  killed  by  Diana. 


Gratius  Faliscus,  a Latin  poet  contem- 
porary with  Ovid,  and  mentioned  only  by  him 
among  the  more  ancient  authors.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  coursing,  called  Cynegeticon,  much  com- 
mended for  its  elegance  and  perspicuity.  It  may 
be  compared  to  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  to  which  it 
is  nearly  equal  in  the  number  of  verses.  The  latest 
edition  is  of  Amst.  4to,  1728.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  el.  16, 
v 34. 

Gravii,  a people  of  Spain.  Ital.  3,  v.  366. 

G-r&viscee,  now  Eretno  de  St.  Augustine,  a 
maritime  town  of  Etruria,  which  assisted  .(Eneas 
against  Turnus.  The  air  was  unwholesome,  on 
account  of  the  marshes  and  stagnant  waters  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Virg.  AEn.  10,  v.  184. — Liv.  40, 
c.  29.  1.  41,  c.  16. 

Grravius,  a Roman  knight  of  Puteoli,  killed  at 
Dyrrachium,  &c.  Cces.  Bell.  Civ. 

Gregorius  Tlieod.  Thaumaturgus,  a 
disciple  of  Origen,  afterwards  bishop  of  Neocsesarea, 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  A.D.  266,  and  it  is 
said  he  left  only  17  idolaters  in  his  diocese,  where 
he  had  found  only  17  Christians.  Of  his  works,  are 
extant  his  congratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  a 
canonical  epistle,  and  other  treatises  in  Greek,  the 

best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1622. 

Nazianzen,  surnamed  the  Divine , was  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  which  he  resigned  on  its  being  dis- 
puted. His  writings  rival  those  of  the  most  cele- 
brated orators  of  Greece  in  eloquence,  sublimity, 
and  variety.  His  sermons  are  more  for  philosophers 
than  common  hearers,  but  replete  with  seriousness 
and  devotion.  Erasmus  said  that  he  was  afraid  to 
translate  his  works,  from  the  apprehension  of  not 
transfusing  into  another  language  the  smartness 
and  acumen  of  his  style,  and  the  stateliness  and 
happy  diction  of  the  whole.  He  died  A.D.  389. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
first  volume  of  which,  in  fol.,  was  published  at 

Paris,  1778. A bishop  of  Nyssa,  author  of  the 

Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  represented  as  alle- 
gorical and  affected  ; and  he  has  been  accused  of 
mixing  philosophy  too  much  with  theology.  His 
writings  consist  of  commentaries  on  scripture,  moral 
discourses,  sermons  on  mysteries,  dogmatical 
treatises,  panegyrics  on  saints ; the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Morell,  2 vols.  fol.  Paris,  1615. 
The  bishop  died,  A.D.  396. — —Another  Christian 
writer,  whose  works  were  edited  by  the  Bene- 
dictines, in  4 vols.  fol.  Paris,  1705. 

Grinnes,  a people  among  the  Batavians. 
Tacit.  Hist.  5,  c 10. 

Grosphus,  a man  distinguished  as  much  for 
his  probity  as  his  riches,  to  whom  Horace  addressed 
2 od.  16. 

Grudii,  a people  tributary  to  the  Nervn,  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  country  near  Tournay 
or  Bruges  in  Flanders.  Cics.  G.  5,  c.  38. 

Grumentum,  now  Armento,  an  inland  town 
of  Lucania  on  the  river  Aciris.  Liv.  23,  c.  37.  1.  27, 

Gryllus.  a son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed  Epa- 
minondas,  and  was  himself  slain,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinca,  B.C.  363.  His  father  was  offering  a 
sacrifice  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  death, 
and  he  threw  down  the  garland  which  was  on  his 
head ; but  he  replaced  it  when  he  heard  that  the 
enemy’s  general  had  fallen  by  his  hands ; and  he 
observed,  that  his  death  ought  to  be  celebrated 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  rather  than  of 
lamentation.  Aristot. — Pans.  8,  c.  11,  &c.  Qne 
of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  changed  into  a swine 
by  Circe.  It  it  said  that  he  tefused  to  be  restored 
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■to  his  human  shape,  and  preferred  the  indolence 
and  inactivity  of  this  squalid  animal. 

Gryneum  and  Grynium,  a town  near  Cla- 
zomenEe,  where  Apollo  had  a temple  with  an  oracle, 
on  account  of  which  he  is  called  Grynceus.  Strab. 
13- — Virg\  Eel  6,  v.  72.  AEn.  4,  v.  345. 

Gryneus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who  fought 
against  the  Lapithae,  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  260. 

G-yarus  and  G-ySros,  an  island  in  the  /Egean 
sea,  near  Delos.  The  Romans  were  wont  to  send 
their  culprits  there.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  407. 

Gyas,  one  of  the  companions  of  /Eneas,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  games  exhibited  after 
the  death  of  Anchises  in  Sicily.  Virg.  AEn.  5, 

v.  1 18,  &c. A part  of  the  territories  of  Syracuse, 

in  the  possession  of  Dionysius. A Rutulian,  son 

of  Melampus,  killed  by  /Eneas  in  Italy.  Virg. 
AEn.  10,  v.  3x8. 

Gygrasus,  a lake  of  Lydia,  40  stadia  from 
Sardis.  Propert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  18. 

Gyg-e,  a maid  of  Parysatis. 

Gyges,  or  Gyes,  a son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
represented  as  having  50  heads  and  too  hands. 
He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against  the  gods, 
and  was  afterwards  punished  in  Tartarus.  Ovid. 

Prist.  4,  el..  7,  v.  18. A Lydian,  to  whom 

Candaules  king  of  the  country  showed  his  wife 
naked.  The  queen  was  'ncensed  at  this  instance 
of  imprudence  and  infirmity  in  her  husband,  that 
she  ordered  Gyges,  either  to  prepare  for  death  him- 
self, or  to  murder  Candaules.  He  chose  the  latter, 
and  married  the  queen,  and  ascended  the  vacant 
throne,  about  718  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Mermnadae  who  reigned  in 
Lydia.  He  reigned  38  years,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  immense  presents  which  he  made  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi.  According  to  Plato,  Gyges 
descended  into  a chasm  of  the  earth,  where  he 
found  a brazen  horse,  whose  sides  he  opened,  and 
saw  within  the  body  the  carcase  of  a man  of  un- 
common size,  from  whose  finger  he  took  a famous 
brazen  ring.  This  ring,  when  put  on  his  finger, 
rendered  him  invisible  ; and  by  means  of  its  virtue, 
he  introduced  himself  to  the  queen,  murdered  her 
husband,  and  married  her,  and  usurped  the  crown 
of  Lydia.  Herodot.  x,  c.  8. — Pint.  Dial.  10,  de 

rep. — Val.  Max.  7,  c.  i.—Cic.  Offic.  3,  9. A 

man  killed  by  Turnus  in  his  wars  with  /Eneas. 

Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  762. A beautiful  boy  of  Cnidos 

in  the  age  of  Horace.  Horat.  2,  od.  5,  v.  30. 

Gylippus,  a Lacedzemonian  sent,  B.C.  414, 
by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse  against  the 
Athenians.  He  obtained  a celebrated  victory  over 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  the  enemy’s  generals, 
and  obliged  them  to  surrender.  He  accompanied 
Lysander  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  that  celebrated  town. 
After  the  fall  of  Athens,  he  was  entrusted  by  the 
conqueror  with  the  money  which  had  been  taken  in 
the  plunder,  which  amounted  to  1500  talents.  As 
he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta,  he  had  the  meanness  to 
unsew  the  bottom  of  the  bags  which  contained  it, 
and  secreted  about  300  talents.  His  theft  was  dis- 
covered ; and  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  he 
deserved,  he  fled  from  his  country,  and  by  this  act 
of  meanness  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  victorious 
actions.  Tibull.  4,  el.  x,  v.  199. — Pint,  in  Nicid. 

• An  Arcadian  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg. 

AEn.  12,  v.  272. 

Gymn&sia,  a large  city  near  Colchis.  Diod.  14. 

Gymnasium,  a place  among  the  Greeks, 
where  all  the  public  exercises  were  performed,  and 
where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited,  but 


also  philosophers,  poets,  and  rhetoricians  repeated 
their  compositions.  The  room  was  high  and 
spacious,  and  could  contain  many  thousands  of 
spectators.  The  laborious  exercises  of  the  Gym- 
nasium were  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  quoit 
wrestling,  and  boxing,  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  nevTaO\ov,  and  by  the  Romans  quinquertia 
In  riding,  the  athlete  led  a horse,  on  which  he 
sometimes  was  mounted,  conducting  another  by  the 
bridle,  and  jumping  from  the  one  upon  the  other 
Whoever  came  first  to  the  goal  and  jumped  with 
the  greatest  agility,  obtained  the  prize.  In  running 
afoot  the  athletes  were  sometimes  armed,  and  he 
who  came  first  was  declared  victorious.  Leaping 
was  a useful  exercise ; its  primary  object  was  to 
teach  the  soldiers  to  jump  over  ditches,  and  to  pass 
over  eminences  during  a siege,  or  in  the  field  of 
battle.  In  throwing  the  quoit,  the  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  him  who  threw  it  furthest.  The  quoits 
were  made  either  with  wood,  stone,  or  metal  The 
wrestlers  employed  all  their  dexterity  to  bring  their 
adversary  to  the  ground,  and  the  boxers  had  their 
hands  armed  with  gauntlets,  called  also  cestui. 
Their  blows  were  dangerous,  and  often  ended  in 
the  death  of  one  of  the  combatants.  In  wrestling 
and  boxing,  the  athletes  were  often  naked,  whence 
the . word  Gymnasium,  yv/xvos,  nudus.  They 
anointed  themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs, 
and  to  render  their  bodies  slippery  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  grasped.  Plin.  2,  ep.  17. — C.  Nep.  20, 
c.  5- 

Gymnesias,  two  islands  near  the  Iberus  in 
the  Mediterranean,  called  Beleares  by'  the  Greeks. 
Pint.  5,  c.  8. — Strab.  2. 

Gymnetes,  a people  of  /Ethiopia,  who  lived 
almost  naked.  Plin.  5,  c.  8. 

Gymniae,  a town  of  Colchis.  Xenoph.  Anab.  4. 

GymilOS9ph.istae,  a certain  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in  India,  who,  according  to  some,  placed 
their  summum  bonum  in  pleasure,  and  their 
summum  malum  in  pain.  They  lived  naked,  as 
their  name  implies,  and  for  37  years  they  exposed 
themselves  in  the  open  air,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  night.  They  were  often  seen  in  the  fields  fixing 
their  eyes  full  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun  from  the 
time  of  its  rising  till  the  hour  of  its  setting.  Some- 
times they  stood  whole  days  upon  one  foot  in 
burning  sand  without  moving,  or  showing  any  con- 
cern for  what  surrounded  them.  Alexander  was 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  a sect  of  men  who  seemed 
to  despise  bodily  pain,  and  who  inured  themselves 
to  suffer  the  greatest  tortures  without  uttering  a 
groan,  or  expressing  any  marks  of  fear.  The  con- 
queror condescended  to  visit  them,  and  his  astonish- 
ment was  increased  when  he  saw  one  of  them  ascend 
a burning  pile  with  firmness  and  unconcern,  to 
avoid  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  ..ud  stand  upright 
on  one  leg  and  unmoved,  whilst  the  flames  sur- 
rounded him  on  every  side.  Vid.  Calanus.  The 
Brachmans  were  a branch  of  the  sect  of  the  Gymno- 
sophistae.  Vid.  Brachmanes.  Strab.  15,  &c. 
Plin.  7,  c.  2. — Cic.  Tusc.  5. — Lucan.  3,  v.  240.— 
Curt.  8,  c.  9. — Dion. 

Gynaeceas,  a woman  said  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Faunus,  and  the  mother  of  Bacchus  and  of 
Midas. 

Gynsecotlioenas,  a name  of  Mars  at  Tegea, 
on  account  of  a sacrifice  offered  by  the  women  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  men,  who  were  not  pet* 
mitted  to  appear  at  this  religious  ceremony.  Pans. 


8,  c.  48. 

Gyndes,  now  Zeindeh,  a river 


of  Assyria,  fall 
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;nto  the  Tigris.  When  Cyrus  inarched  against 
vlon,  his  army  was  stopped  by  this  river,  in 
;h  one  of  his  favourite  horses  was  drowned. 
; so  irritated  the  monarch  that  he  ordered  the 
r to  be  conveyed  into  360  different  channels  by 
umy  so  that  after  this  division  it  hardly  reached 
knee.  Herodot.  1,  c.  189  & 202.  . 

rvtheum,  a seaport  town  of  Laconia,  at  the 
,th  of  the  Eurotas  in  Peloponnesus,  built  by 
cules  and  Apollo,  who  had  there  desisted  from 
r quarrels.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
heatie.  Cic.  Offic.  3,  c.  11. 


' ABIS,  a king  of  Spain,  who  first  taught  his 
L subjects  agriculture,  &c.  ’Justin.  44,  c.  4. 
TadriancpSlis,  a town  of  Thrace,  on  the 

ECadrianus,  a Roman  emperor.  Vid.  Adria- 

C.  Fabius,  a pretor  in  Africa,  who  was 

•nt  by  the  people  of  Utica  for  conspiring  with 
slaves.  Cic.  I 'err.  1,  c.  27.  1.  5,  c.  26. 
iadriatlcum  mare.  Vid.  Adriaticum. 
Isedui.  Vid.  /Edui. 

Igemon,  a Theban  youth,  son  of  Creon,  who 
; so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Antigone,  that 
killed  himself  on  her  tomb,  when  he  heard  that 
had  been  put  to  death  by  his  father’s  orders. 

pert.  2,  el.  8,  v.  21. A Rutulian  engaged  in 

wars  of  Tumus.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  685. -A 

nd  of  ./Eneas  against  Tumus.  He  was  a native 
hycia.  Id.  10,  v.  126. 
dsemSnia.  Vid.  /Emonia. 
dsemus,  a mountain  which  separates  Thrace 
m Thessaly,  so  high  that  from  its  top  are  visible 
: Euxine  and  Adriatic  seas,  though  this,  how- 
:r,  is  denied  by  Strabo.  It  receives  its  name 
m Ha;mus  son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  who 
rried  Rhodope,  and  was  changed  into  this  moun- 
1 for  aspiring  to  divine  honours.  Strab.  7,  p.  313. 

°lin.  4,  c.  11. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  87. A stage- 

yer.  Juv.  3,  v.  99. 

ECages,  a brother  of  king  Porus,  who  opposed 

:xander,  &c.  Curt.  8,  c.  5 & 14. One  of 

ixander’s  flatterers. A man  of  Cyzicus,  killed 

Pollux.  Flacc.  3,  v.  191. 

Hagno,  a nymph. A fountain  of  Arcadia. 


■us.  8,  c.  38. 

Hatmagora,  a sister  of  Aristomenes.  Pans. 
Halsesus  and  Halesns,  a son  of  Agamem- 
n by  Briseis  or  Clytemnestra.  When  he  was 
ven  from  home,  he  came  to  Italy,  and  settled  on 
>unt  Massicus  in  Campania,  where  he  built 
.lisci,  and  afterwards  assisted  Tumus  against 
neas.  He  was  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg.  Ain.  7, 

724.  \.  10,  v.  352. A river  near  Colophon  in 

1a  Minor.  Plin.  s,  c.  29. 
i Halala,  a village  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus. 
HalcyOne.  vid.  Alcyone. 

Halentum,  a town  at  the  north  of  Sicily. 

Verr.  3,  c.  43.  L 4,  c.  23. 

Halesa,  a town  of  Sicily.  Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  7. 

' nt.  13,  ej>.  32. 

Kalesius,  a mountain  and  river  near  iEtna, 

1 lere  Proserpine  was  gathering  flowers  when  she 
i is  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Colurn. 

r Halia,  one  of  the  Nereides.  A polled. A 

I nival  at  Rhodes  in  honour  of  the  sun. 


Haliacmon,  a river  which  separates  Thessaly 
from  Macedonia,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Ther- 
maicus.  Cecs.  Civ.  3,  c.  36 .—Pin.  31,  c.  2.— Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  127.  . , 

Haliarttis,  a town  of  Bceotia,  founded  by 
Haliartus  the  son  of  Thersander.  The  monuments 
of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  of  Lysander  the 
Lacedaemonian  general,  were  seen  in  that  town. 

Liv.  42,  c.  44  & 63 .—Pans.  9,  c.  32. A town  of 

Peloponnesus.  . . 

Halicarnassus,  now  Bodroun , a maritime 
city  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  mausoleum, 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  erected. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Caria,  and 
was  celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Herodotus, 
Dionysius,  Heraclitus,  &c.  Maxim.  Tyr.  35.— 
Vitruv.  de  Arch.—Diod.  17. — Herodot.  2,  c.  178. 
—Strab.  14. — Liv.  27,  c.  10  & 16.  1.  33,  c.  20. 

Halicyse,  a town  of  Sicily,  near  Lilybaeum, 
now  Salemt.  Plin.  3,  c.  S.—Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  33.— 
Diod.  14. 

Halieis,  a town  of  Argolis. 

Halimede,  a Nereid. 

Halirrliotius,  a son  of  Neptune  and  Euryte, 
who  ravished  Alcippe  daughter  of  Mars,  because 
she  slighted  his  addresses.  This  violence  offended 
Mars,  and  he  killed  the  ravisher.  Neptune  cited 
Mars  to  appear  before  the_  tribunal  of  justice  to 
answer  for  the  murder  of  his  son.  The  cause  was 
tried  at  Athens,  in  a place  which  has  been  called 
from  thence  Areopagus  (apri?  Mars , and  nafos 
village ),  and  the  murderer  was  acquitted.  Apollod. 
3,  c.  14. — Pans.  1,  c.  21. 

Halithersus,  an  old  man,  who  foretold  Pene- 
lope’s suitors  the  return  of  Ulysses,  and  their  own 
destruction.  Homer.  Od.  1.  . . . 

Halius,  a son  of  Alcinous,  famous  for  his  skill 

in  dancing.  Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  120  & 360. A 

Trojan,  who  came  with  /Eneas  into  Italy,  where  he 
was  killedjay  Tumus.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  767. 

Halizones,  a people  of  Paphlagonia.  Strab. 

14. 

Halmus,  a son  of  Sisyphus,  father  to  Chry- 
sogone.  He  regined  in  Orchomenos.  Pans.  9, 
c.  35. 

Halmydessus,  a town  of  Thrace.  Mela,  2, 


c.  2. 

Halocr&tes,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Olympusa. 
Apollod. 

Halone,  an  island  of  Propontis,  opposite  Cyzi- 
cus. Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

Halonnesus,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Mace- 
donia, at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus  Thermiacus.  It 
was  inhabited  only  by  women,  who  had  slaughtered 
all  the  males,  and  they  defended  themselves  against 
an  invasion.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Halotia,  a festival  in  Tegea.  Pans. 

Halotus,  a eunuch,  who  used  to  taste  the  meat 
of  Claudius.  He  poisoned  the  emperor’s  food  by 
order  of  Agrippina.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  66. 

Halus,  a city  of  Achaia, of  Thessaly, ot 

Parthia. 

Hftlyseetus,  a man  changed  into  a bird  of  the 
same  name.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  176. 

Halyattes.  Vid.  Alvattes. 

Halycus,  now  Platani,  a river  at  the  south  of 
Sicily. 

Halys,  now  Kizil-crmark,  a river  of  Asia 
Minor,  rising  in  Cappadocia,  and  falling  into  the 
Euxine  sea.  It  received  its  name  u7ro  toi>  h\o?  from 
salt,  because  its  waters  are  of  a salt  and  bitter  taste, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  they  flow. 
It  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia, 
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who  was  mistaken  by  the  ambiguous  words  of  this 
oracle : 

Xpoicror  'AXui/  3ia/3ar  /xeyaXtjv  upxrji'  dtaAutrci. 

If  Croesus  passes  over  the  Halys,  he  shall 
destroy  a great  empire. 

That  empire  was  his  own.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  56. — 
Curt.  4,  c.  11. — Strab.  12. — Lucan.  3,  v.  272. — 

Herodot.  1,  c.  28. A man  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by 

Pollux.  Val.  FI.  3,  v.  157. 

Halyzia,  a town  of  Epirus  near  the  Achelous, 
where  the  Athenians  obtained  a naval  victory  over 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

Hamadryad.es,  nymphs  who  lived  in  the 
country,  and  presided  over  trees,  with  which  they 
were  said  to  live  and  die.  The  word  is  derived  from 
afxa  simul,  and  <5pvr  quercus.  Virg.  Eel.  10. — Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  647. 

Hamse,  a town  of  Campania  near  Cumae.  Liv. 
23,  c.  25. 

Hamaxia,  a city  of  Cilicia. 

Hamilcar,  the  name  of  some  celebrated  gene- 
rals of  Carthage.  Vid.  Amilcar. 

Hammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Africans.  Vid. 
Ammon. 

Hannibal.  Vid.  Annibal. 

Hanno.  Vid.  Anno. 

Harc&lo,  a man  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
poisonous  herbs,  &c.  He  touched  the  most  veno- 
mous serpents  and  reptiles  without  receiving  the 
smallest  injury.  Sil.  1,  v.  406. 

Harmatelia,  a town  of  the  Brachmanes  in 
India,  taken  by  Alexander.  Diod.  17. 

Harmatris,  a town  of  zEolia. 

Hamillus,  an  infamous  debauchee.  fuv.  10, 
v.  224. 

Harmodius,  a friend  of  Aristogiton,  who 
delivered  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidae,  B.C.  510.  Vid.  Aristogiton.  The 
Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of  these  illus- 
trious citizens,  made  a law  that  no  one  should  ever 
bear  the  name  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  35. — Plin.  34,  c.  8. — Senec.  Ir.  2. 

Harmonia,  or  Hermionea  [Vid.  Her- 
mione],  a daughter  of  Mars  aad  Venus,  who 
married  Cadmus.  It  is  said  that  Vulcan,  to  avenge 
the  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made  her  a present  of 
a vestment  dyed  in  all  sorts  of  crimes,  which,  in 
some  measure,  inspired  all  the  children  of  Cadmus 
with  wickedness  and  impiety.  Pans.  9,  c.  16,  &c. 

HarmSnldes,  a Trojan  beloved  by  Minerva. 
He  built  the  ships  in  which  Paris  carried  away 
Helen.  Ilouter.  II.  5. 

HarpagUS,  a general  of  Cyrus.  He  conquered 
Asia  Minor  after  he  had  revolted  from  Astyages, 
who  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  eat  the  flesh  of  his 
son,  because  he  had  disobeyed  his  orders  in  not 
putting  to  death  the  infant  Cyrus.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  108 .—Justin.  1,  c.  5 & 6. A river  near  Col- 

chis. Diod.  14. 

Harp&lice.  Vid.  Harpalyce. 

HarpSlion,  a son  of  Pylaemenes  king  _ of 
Paphlagonia,  who  assisted  Priam  during  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Horn.  II.  13,  v.  643. 

HarpLlus,  a man  entrusted  with  the  treasures 
of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes  that  Alex- 
ander would  perish  in  his  expedition  rendered  him 
dissipate,  negligent,  and  vicious.  When  he  heard 
that  the  conqueror  was  returning  with  great  resent- 
ment, he  fled  to  Athens,  where,  with  Ins  money,  he 
corrupted  the  orators,  among  whom  was  Demos- 
thenes. When  brought  to  justice,  he  escaped  with 
impunity  to  Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  assassinated 


by  Thimbron,  B.C.  325.  Pint,  in  Phoc. — Diod.  17. 

A robber  who  scorned  the  gods.  Cic.  3,  de 

Nat.  D. — \ celebrated  astronomer  of  Greece, 

480  years  B.C. 

HarpSlyce,  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus  king 
of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  but  a 
child,  and  her  father  fed  her  with  the  milk  of  cows 
and  mares,  and  inured  her  early  to  sustain  the 
fatigues  of  hunting.  When  her  father’s  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  Neoptolemus  the  son  of  Achilles, 
she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with  manly 
courage.  The  death  of  her  father,  which  happened 
soon  after  in  a sedition,  rendered  her  disconsolate  ; 
she  fled  the  society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the 
forests  upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to 
secure  her  proved  fruitless,  till  her  great  swiftness 
was  overcome  by  intercepting  her  with  a net. 
After  her  death  the  people  of  the  country  disputed 
their  respective  right  to  the  possessions  which  she 
acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon  after  appeased 
her  manes,  by  proper  oblations  on  her  tomb.  Virg. 
VEn.  1,  v.  321.  — Hygin.fab.  193  & 252.— — A beau- 
tiful virgin,  daughter  of  Clymenus  and  Epicaste  of 
Argos.  Her  father  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
gained  her  confidence,  and  enjoyed  her  company 
by  means  of  her  nurse,  who  introduced  him  as  a 
stranger.  Some  time  after  she  married  Ala-tor ; 
but  the  father’s  passion  became  more  violent  and 
uncontrollable  in  his  daughter’s  absence,  and  he 
murdered  her  husband  to  bring  her  back  to  Argos. 
Harpalyce,  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, and  ashamed  of  her  father’s  passion,  which 
was  then  made  public,  resolved  to  revenge  her 
wrongs.  She  killed  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  fruit  of  her  incest,  and  served 
it  before  her  father.  She  begged  the  gods  to  remove 
her  from  the  world,  and  she  was  changed  into  an 
owl,  and  Clymenus  killed  himself.  Hygin.fab.  253, 

&c. — Parthen.  in  Erot- A mistress  of  lphiclus 

son  of  Thestius.  She  died  through  despair  on  see- 
ing herself  despised  by  her  lover.  This  mournful 
story  was  composed  in  poetry,  in  the  form  of  a dia- 
logue called  Harpalyce.  A then.  14. 

Harpalycus,  one  of  the  companions  of 
./Eneas,  killed  by  Camilla.  Virg.  AEn.  11,  v.  675. 

The  father  of  Harpalyce,  king  of  part  of 

Thrace. 

Harp&sa,  a town  of  Caria. 

HarpSsus,  a river  of  Caria.  Liv.  38,  c.  13. 

Harpocrates,  a divinity,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Orus  the  son  of  Isis  among  the  Egyptians, 
He  is  represented  as  holding  one  of  his  fingers  on 
his  mouth,  and  from  thence  he  is  called  the  god  of 
silence,  and  intimates  that  the  mysteries  of  religion 
and  philosophy  ought  never  to  be  revealed  to  the 
people.  The  Romans  placed  his  statues  at  the 
entrance  of  their  temples.  Catul.  75. — Varro.  de 
L.  L.  4,  c.  10. 

Harpoeration,  a Platonic  philosopher  of 
Argos,  from  whom  Stobams  compiled  his  eclogues. 

A sophist,  called  also  jEIius. Valerius,  a 

rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  author  of  a Lexicon  on 
10  orators. Another,  surnamed  Caius. 

Harpylae,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the  face 
of  a woman,  with  the  body  of  a vulture,  and  had 
their  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Aello,  Ocypete,  and 
Celeno,  daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  1 hey 
were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  tables  of  Phincus. 
whence  they  were  driven  to  the  islands  called  Stro- 
phades  by  Zethes  and  Calais.  They  emitted  an 
infectious  smell,  and  spoiled  whatever  they  touched 
by  their  filth  and  excrements.  They  plundered 
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■Eneas  during  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and  pre- 
dicted many  of  the  calamities  which  attended  him. 

Virg.  Mn. 3>  v.  212.  1.  6,  v.  28 g.-Hesiod.  Theog. 
"^Ilarudes,  a people  of  Germany.  Cces.  G.  i, 


Harusnex,  a soothsayer  at  Rome,  who  drew 
omens  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts  that  were 
sacrificed.  He  received  the  name  of  Aruspex,  ab 
aris  aspiciendis , and  that  of  Extispex,  ab  e xtis 
insPiciendis.  The  order  of  Aruspices  was  first 
established  at  Rome  by  Romulus,  and  the  first 
Haruspices  were  Tuscans  by  origin,  as  they  were 
particularly  famous  in  that  branch  of  divination. 
?hey  had  received  all  their  knowledge  lrom  a boy 
named  Tages,  who,  as  was  commonly  reported, 
sprung  from  a clod  of  earth.  Vid.  lages.  P ey 
were  originally  three,  but  the  Roman  senate  yearly 
sent  six  noble  youths,  or,  according  to  others,  12,  to 
Etruria,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
art.  The  office  of  the  Haruspices  consisted  in  obser- 
ving these  four  particulars  : the  beast  before  it  was 
sacrificed;  its  entrails;  the  flames  which  consumed 
the  sacrifice  ; and  the  flour,  frankincense,  &c.,  which 
was  used.  If  the  beast  was  led  up  to  the  altar  with 
difficulty,  if  it  escaped  from  the  conductors  hands, 
roared  when  it  received  the  blow,  or  died  in  agonies, 
the  omen  was  unfortunate.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  followed  without  compulsion,  received  the  blow 
without  resistance,  and  died  without  groaning,  and 
after  much  effusion  of  blood,  the  Haruspex  foretold 
prosperity.  When  the  body  of  the  victim  was 
opened,  each  part  was  scrupulously  examined.  It 
anything  was  wanting,  if  it  had  a double  liver,  or  a 
lean  heart,  the  omen  was  unfortunate.  If  the 
entrails  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  Haruspex,  or 
seemed  besmeared  with  too  much  blood,  or  it  no 
heart  appeared,  as  for  instance  it  happened  in  the 
two  victims  which  J.  Caesar  offered  a little  before 
his  death,  the  omen  was  equally  unlucky.  When 
the  flame  was  quickly  kindled,  and  when  it  violently 
consumed  the  sacrifice,  and  arose  pure  and  bright, 
and  like  a pyramid,  without  any  paleness,  smoke, 
sparkling,  or  crackling,  the  omen  was  favourable. 
But  the  contrary  augury  was  drawn  when  the  fire 
was  kindled  with  difficulty,  and  was  extinguished 
before  the  sacrifice  was  totally  consumed,  or  when 
it  rolled  in  circles  round  the  victim  with  interme- 
diate spaces  between  the  flames.  In  regard  to  the 
frankincense,  meal,  water,  and  wine,  if  there  was 
any  deficiency  in  the  quantity,  if  the  colour  was 
different,  or  the  quality  was  changed,  or  if  anything 
was  done  with  irregularity,  it  was  deemed  inaus- 
picious. This  custom  of  consulting  the  entrails  of 
victims  did  not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  in 
use  among  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  &c., 
and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  well 
knew  how  to  render  it  subservient  to  their  wishes 
or  tyranny.  Agesilaus,  when  in  Egypt,  raised  the 
drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers  by  a superstitious 
artifice.  He  secretly  wrote  in  his  hand  the  word 
w*n,  victory,  in  large  characters, _ and  holding  the 
entrails  of  a victim  in  his  hand  till  the  impression 
was  communicated  to  the  flesh,  he  showed  it  to  the 
soldiers,  and  animated  them  by  observing  that  the 
gods  signified  their  approaching  victories  even  by 
marking  it  in  the  body  of  the  sacrificed  animals. 
Cic.  de  Div. 

Hasdrubal.  Vid.  Asdrubal. 

a Haterius,  a patrician  and  orator  at  Rome 
ander  the  first  emperors;  He  died  in  the  90th  year 

of  his  age.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  61. Agrippa,  a 

senator  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  hated  by  the  tyrant 


for  his  independence.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  4. 
Antoninus,  a dissipated  senator,  whose  extravagance 
was  supported  by  Nero.  Id.  13,  c.  34. 

Haustan^s,  a man  who  conspired  with  Bessus 
against  Darius,  &c.  Cunt.  8,  c.  5* 

HebdSle.  Vid.  Ebdome. 

Hebe,  a daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Ac 
cording  to  some  she  was  the  daughter  of  Juno  only, 
who  conceived  her  after  eating  lettuces.  As  she 
was  fair,  and  always  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  she 
was  called  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  made  by  her 
mother  cup-bearer  to  all  the  gods  She  was  dis- 
missed from  her  office  by  Jupiter,  because  she  fell 
down  in  an  indecent  posture  as  she  was  pouring 
nectar  to  the  gods  at  a grand  festival  and  Gany- 
medes  the  favourite  of  Jupiter  succeeded  her  as 
cup-bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to 
prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harness  her  peacocks 
whenever  requisite.  When  Hercules  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a god  he  was  reconciled  to  Juno  by 
marrying  her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sonsT  Alexiares  and  Amcetus.  As  Hebe  had  the 
power  of  restoring  gods  and  men  tothevigourf 
youth,  she,  at  the  instance  of  her  husband,  per- 
formed that  kind  office  to  Iolas  his  friend.  Hebe 
was  worshipped  at  Sicyon,  under  the  name  of 
and  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Juventas.  She  is 
represented  as  a young  virgin  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  arrayed  in  a variegated  garment.  Pans.  I> 
c.  19.  1.  2,  c-  I2- — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  400.  Past.  9, 
v.  76. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3.  1*  0*  7*  . . , , 

Hebesus,  a Rutulian,  killed  in  the  night  by 

Euryalus.  Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  344.  . ,r, 

Hebrus,  now  Manssa,  a nrer  of  Ihrace, 
which  was  supposed  to  roll  its  waters  upon  golden 
sands.  It  falls  into  the  /Egean  sea.  The  head  of 
Orpheus  was  thrown  into  it,  after  it  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  Ciconian  women.  It  received  its  name 
from  Hebrus  son  of  Cassandra,  a king  of  Ihrace, 
who  was  said  to  have  drowned  himself  there. 
Mela,  2,  C.  2 .—Strab.  7.—  Virg.  Mil.  4,  v.  463. 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  50. A youth  of  Lipara,  be- 

loved by  Neobule.  Horat.  3,  od.  12.  A man  of 
Cyzicus,  killed  by  Pollux.  El^cc  3,  c.  149.  A 

friend  of  /Eneas  son  of  Dohchaon,  killed  by 
Mezentius  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg.  Mn.  10, 

V HecSle,  a poor  old  woman  who  kindly  received 
Theseus  as  he  was  going  against  the  bull  of  Mara- 
thon, &c.  Pint,  in  Thes— — A town  of  Attica. 
Hecalesia,  a festival  in  honour  of  Jupitei  0$ 

Hecale,  instituted  by  Theseus,  or  in  commemoration 
of  the  kindness  of  Hecale,  which  Theseus  had  ex- 
perienced when  he  went  against  the  bull  of  Mara- 

thHecamede,  a daughter  of  Arsinous  who  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Nestor  after  the  plunder  of  Tenedos 
by  the  Greeks.  Homer.  II.  11,  v.  623. 

Hec&tse  fanum,  a celebrated  temple  sacred 
to  Hecate  at  Stratonice  in  Cana.  Strab.  14. 

Hecatseus,  an  historian  of  Miletus,  born  549 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes.  Herodot.  2,  c.  143- A Macedonian  inti- 
mate with  Alexander.  Diod.  17. -A  Macedonian 

brought  to  the  army  against  his  will  by  Amyntas, 
&c.  Curt.  7,  c.  1.  , . . 

HecSte,  a daughter  of  Perses  and  Astcna,  the 
same  as  Proserpine  or  Diana.  She  was  called 
Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate  or 
Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  her  name  of  Diva  tn- 
formis,  tergemina,  triccPs.  She  was  supposed  to 
preside  over  magic  and  enchantments,  and  was 
generally  represented  like  a woman  with  three 
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heads,  that  of  a hor»e,  a dog,  or  a boar  ; and  some- 
times she  appeared  with  three  different  bodies,  and 
three  different  faces  only  with  one  neck.  Dogs, 
lambs,  and  honey  were  generally  offered  to  her, 
especially  in  highways  and  cross-roads,  whence  she 
obtained  the  name  of  Trivia.  Her  power  was 
extended  over  heaven,  the  earth,  sea,  and  hell  ; and 
to  her  kings  and  nations  supposed  themselves  in- 
debted for  their  prosperity.  Ovid.  7,  Met.  v.  94. — 
Hesiod.  Theag.—Horat.  3,  od.  it..— Pans.  2,  c.  22. 
—Virg.  Ain.  4,  v.  511. 

Hecatesia,  a yearly  festival  observed  by  the 
Stratonicensians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The  Athe- 
nians paid  also  particular  worship  to  this  goddess, 
who  was  deemed  the  patroness  of  families  and  of 
children.  From  this  circumstance,  the  statues  of 
the  goddess  were  erected  before  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  and  upon  every  new  moon  a"  public  supper 
was  always  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  richest 
people,  and  set  in  the  streets,  where  the  poorest  of 
the  citizens  were  permitted  to  retire  and  feast  upon 
it,  while  they  reported  that  Hecate  had  devoured 
it.  There  were  also  expiatory  offerings  to  suppli- 
cate the  goddess  to  remove  whatever  evils  might 
impend  on  the  head  of  the  public,  &c. 

Hec&to,  a native  of  Rhodes,  pupil  to  Paenastius. 
He  wrote  on  the  duties  of  man,  &c.  Cic.  3,  Off.  15. 

Hecatomboia,  a festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Juno  by  the  Argians  and  people  of  /Egina.  It 
receives  its  name  from  eicanov,  and  fiovs,  a sacrifice 
of  100  bulls,  which  were  always  offered  to  the 
goddess,  and  the  flesh  distributed  amongst  the 
poorest  citizens.  There  were  also  public  games, 
first  instituted  by  Archinus,  a king  of  Argos,  in 
which  the  prize  was  a shield  of  brass  with  a crown 
of  myrtle. 

HecatompbSnia,  a solemn  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  Messenians  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of  them 
had  killed  100  enemies.  Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

Hecatompolis,  an  epithet  applied  to  Crete, 
from  the  100  cities  which  it  once  contained. 

Hecatomp^los,  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes 
in  Egypt  on  account  of  its  100  gates.  Ammian.  22, 

c.  16. Also  the  capital  of  Parthia,  in  the  reign  of 

the  Arsacidae.  Ptol.  6,  c.  5. — Strab.  11. — Plin.  6, 
c.  15  & 25. 

Hecatonnesi,  small  islands  between  Lesbos 
and  Asia.  Strab.  13. 

Hector,  son  of  king  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs  that  fought 
against  the  Greeks.  He  married  Andromache  the 
daughter  of  Eetion,  by  whom  he  had  Astyanax. 
He  was  appointed  captain  of  all  the  Trojan  forces, 
when  Troy  was  besieged  by  the  Greeks  ; and  the 
valour  with  which  he  behaved,  showed  how  well 
qualified  he  was  to  discharge  that  important  office. 
He  engaged  with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and 
according  to  Hyginus,  no  less  than  31  of  the  most 
valiant  of  the  enemy  perished  by  his  hand.  When 
Achilles  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  towards  the 
city,  Hector,  too  great  to  fly,  waited  the  approach 
of  his  enemy  near  the  Scean  gates,  though  his 
father  and  mother,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  blamed 
his  rashness,  and  entreated  him  to  retire.  The 
sight  of  Achilles  terrified  him,  and  he  fled  before 
him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek  pursued,  and  Hector 
was  killed,  and  his  body  was  dragged  in  cruel 
triumph  by  the  conqueror  round  the  tomb  of  Patro- 
clus,  whom  Hector  had  killed.  The  body,  after  it 
had  received  the  grossest  of  insults,  was  ransomed 
by  old  Priam,  and  the  Trojans  obtained  from  the 
Greeks  a truce  of  some  days  to  pay  the  last  offices 
to  the  greatest  of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans 


boasted  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias, 
that  they  had  the  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  in  an 
urn,  by  order  of  an  oracle ; which  promised  them 
undisturbed  felicity  if  they  were  in  possession  of 
that  hero’s  remains.  The  epithet  of  Hectoreus  is 
applied  by  the  poets  to  the  Trojans,  as  best  expres- 
sive of  valour  and  intrepidity.  Homer.  II.  1,  &c. 
— Virg.  Ain.  1,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  12  & 13. — Dictys 
Cret. — Dares  Phryg. — Hygin.  fab.  90  & 112. — 

Pans.  1.  3 & 9,  c.  18. — Quintil.  Smyrn.  1 & 3. . 

A sonof  Parmenio  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Alexander 
honoured  his  remains  with  a magnificent  funeral. 
Curt.  4,  c.  8.  1.  6,  c.  9. 

HecCLba,  daughter  of  Dymas,  a Phrygian 
prince,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Cisseus,  a Thra- 
cian king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam  king  of 
Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  women,  and  the 
most  tender  and  unfortunate  of  mothers.  When 
she  was  pregnant  of  Paris,  she  dreamed  that  sha 
had  brought  into  the  world  a burning  torch  which 
had  reduced  her  husband’s  palace  and  all  Troy  to 
ashes.  So  alarming  a dream  was  explained  by  the 
soothsayers,  who  declared  that  the  son  she  should 
bring  into  the  world  wotdd  prove  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  When  Paris  was  born  she  exposed  him 
on  mount  Ida  to  avert  the  calamities  which  threat- 
ened her  family  ; but  her  attempts  to  destroy  him 
were  fruitless,  and  the  prediction  of  the  soothsayers 
was  fulfilled.  Vid.  Paris.  During  the  Trojan  war 
she  saw  the  greatest  part  of  her  children  perish  by 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  like  a mother  she  con- 
fessed her  grief  by  her  tears  and  lamentations,  par- 
ticularly at  the  death  of  Hector  her  eldest  son. 
When  Troy  was  taken,  Hecuba,  as  one  of  the  cap- 
tives, fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulysses,  a man  whom  she 
hated  for  his  perfidy  and  avarice,  and  she  embarked 
with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.  The  Greeks  landed 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  load  with  fresh 
honours  the  grave  of  Achilles.  During  their  stay 
the  hero’s  ghost  appeared  to  them,  and  demanded, 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  return,  the  sacrifice  of 
Polyxena,  Hecuba’s  daughter  They  complied,  and 
Polyxena  was  torn  from  her  mother  to  be  sacrificed. 
Hecuba  was  inconsolable,  and  her  grief  was  still 
more  increased  at  the  sight  of  the  body  of  her  son 
Polydorus  washed  on  the  shore,  who  had  been 
recommended  by  his  father  to  the  care  and 
humanity  of  Polymnestor  king  of  the  country.  Vid. 
Polydorus.  She  determined  to  revenge  the  death 
of  her  son,  and  with  the  greatest  indignation  went 
to  the  house  of  his  murderer  and  tore  his  eyes,  and 
attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  She  was 
hindered  from  executing  her  bloody  purpose  by  the 
arrival  of  some  Thracians,  and  she  fled  with  the 
female  companions  of  her  captivity.  She  was  pur- 
sued, and  when  she  ran  after  the  stones  that  were 
thrown  at  her,  she  found  herself  suddenly  changed 
into  a bitch,  and  when  she  attempted  to  speak, 
found  that  she  could  only  bark.  After  this  meta- 
morphosis she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  according 
to  Hyginus,  and  that  place  was,  from  that  circum- 
stance, called  Cyneum.  Hecuba  had  a great  num- 
ber of  children  by  Priam,  among  whom  were  Hector, 
Paris,  Deiphobus,  Pammon,  Helenus,  Polytes,  An- 
tiphon, Hipponous,  Polydorus,  Troilus,  and  among 
the  daughters,  Creusa,  Ilione,  Laodice,  Polyxena, 
and  Cassandra.  Ovid.  Met.  n,  v.  761.  1.  13,  v.  515. 
— Hygin.  fab.  hi. — Virg.  Aitt.  3,  v.  44. — jnv.  io, 
v.  271. — Strab.  13. — Dictys  Cret.  4 & 5. — Aj’ollod. 
3,  c 12. 

HectLbae  Sepu.lch.nim,  a promontory  of 

Thrace. 

Hedlla,  a poetess  of  Samos. 
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Hedoneeum,  a village  of  Boeotia.  Pans.  9, 

Hedui.  Vid.  ^Edui. 

Hedymeles,  an  admired  musician  in  Domi- 
tian's  age.  The  word  signifies  s iveet  music.  Juv. 
6,  v.  381. 

Heg-elocllUS,  a general  of  6000  Athenians  sent 
to  Mantinea  to  stop  the  progress  of  Epaminondas. 

Died.  15. An  Egyptian  general  who  flourished 

B.C.  128. 

Hegemon,  a Thrasian  poet  in  the  age  of  Alci- 
biades.  He  wrote  a poem  called  Gigantomachia, 

besides  other  works.  /Elian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  11. 

Another  poet,  who  wrote  a poem  on  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  &c.  /Elian.  V H.  8,  c.  it. 

HegesiSnax,  an  historian  of  Alexandria,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Hegesias,  a tyrant  of  Ephesus  under  the 
patronage  of  Alexander.  Potycen.  6. A philo- 

sopher who  so  eloquently  convinced  his  auditors  of 
their  failings  and  follies,  and  persuaded  them  that 
there  were  no  dangers  after  death,  that  many  were 
guilty  of  suicide.  Ptolemy  forbade  him  to  continue 

his  doctrines.  Cic.  Titsc.  i,  c.  34. An  historian. 

A famous  orator  of  Magnesia,  who  corrupted 

the  elegant  diction  of  Attica  by  the  introduction  of 
Asiatic  idioms.  Cic.  Orat.  67,  69.  Brut.  83. — 
Strab.  9. — Pint,  in  Alex. 

Hegesilochus,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Rhodes  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  and  his  father 

Philip. Another  native  of  Rhodes,  171  years 

before  the  Christian  era.  He  engaged  his  country- 
men to  prepare  a fleet  of  40  ships  to  assist  the 
Romans  against  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia. 

Hegesinous,  a man  who  wrote  a poem  on 
Attica.  Pans.  2,  c.  29. 

Hegresinus,  a philosopher  of  Pergamus,  of  the 
second  academy.  He  flourished  B.C.  193. 

Hegresippus,  an  historian  who  wrote  some 
things  upon  Pallene,  &c. 

r Heg'esipJ'le,  a daughter  of  Olorus  king  of 
1 hrace,  who  married  Miltiades  and  became  mother 
of  Cimon.  Pint. 

Hegresistr&tus,  an  Ephesian  who  consulted 
the  oracle  to  know  in  what  particular  place  he 
should  fix  his  residence.  He  was  directed  to  settle 
where  he  found  peasants  dancing  with  crowns  of 
olives.  This  was  in  Asia,  where  he  founded  Elea, 
&c. 

Hegretorldes,  a Thasian,  who,  upon  seeing 
his  country  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  a law 
forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  speak  of 
peace,  went  to  the  market-place  with  a rope  about 
his  neck,  and  boldly  told  his  countrymen  to  treat 
him  as  they  pleased,  provided  they  saved  the  city 
from  the  calamities  which  the  continuation  of  the 
war  seemed  to  threaten.  The  Thasians  were 
awakened,  the  law  was  abrogated,  and  Hegetorides 
pardoned,  &c.  Poly  ten. 

Helena,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age 
sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda  the  wife  of 
king  1 yndarus  brought  forth  after  her  amour  with 
Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a swan.  Vid.  Leda 
According  to  some  authors,  Helen  was  daughter  of 
Nemesis  by  Jupiter,  and  Leda  was  only  her  nurse  • 
and  to  reconcile  this  variety  of  opinions,  some 
imagine  that  Nemesis  and  Leda  are  the  same  per- 
sons. Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admired,  even 
in  her  infancy,  that  Theseus,  with  his  friend  Piri- 
thous,  carried  her  away  before  she  had  attained  her 
toth  year,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnte,  under 
lhe|Coru°fhis  mother  ''Ethra.  Her  brothers  Castor 
ana  Pollux  recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  she 


returned  safe  and  unpoi  luted  to  Sparta,  her  native 
country.  There  existed,  however,  a tradition  re- 
corded by  Pausanius,  that  Helen  was  of  nubile 
ears  when  carried  away  by  Theseus,  and  that  she 
ad  a daughter  by  her  ravisher,  who  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Clytemnestra.  This  violence  offered 
to  her  virtue  did  not  in  the  least  diminish,  but  it 
rather  augmented,  her  fame,  and  her  hand  was 
eagerly  solicited  by  the  young  princes  of  Greece. 
The  most  celebrated  of  her  suitors  were  Ulysses  son 
of  Laertes,  Antilochus  son  of  Nestor,  Sthenelus  son 
of  Capaneus,  Diomedes  son  of  Tydeus,  Amphilochus 
son  of  Cteatus,  Meges  son  of  Phileus,  Agapenor  son 
of  Ancteus,  Thalpius  son  of  Eurytus,  Mnestheus 
son  of  Peteus,  Schedius  son  of  Epistrophus,  Po- 
lyxenus  son  of  Agasthenes,  Amphilochus  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmus  sons  of  the  god 
Mars,  Ajax  son  of  Oileus,  Eumelus  son  of  Admetus, 
Polypcetes  son  of  Pirithous,  Elphenor  son  of  Chal- 
codon,  Podalirius  and  Machaon  sons  of  Aesculapius, 
Leonteus  son  of  Coronus,  Philoctetes  son  of  Paean, 
Protesilaus  son  of  Iphiclus,  Eurypilus  son  of  Eve- 
mon,  Ajax  and  Teucer  sons  of  Telamon,  Patroclus 
son  of  Mencetius,  Menelaus  son  of  Atreus,  Thoas, 
Idomeneus,  and  Merion.  Tyndarus  was  rather 
alarmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  such  a number 
of  illustrious  princes  who  eagerly  solicited  each  to 
become  his  son-in-law.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
prefer  one  without  displeasing  all  the  rest,  and  from 
this  perplexity  he  was  at  last  drawn  by  the  artifice 
of  Ulysses,  who  began  to  be  already  known  in 
Greece  by  his  prudence  and  sagacity.  This  prince, 
who  clearly  saw  that  his  pretensions  to  Helen  would 
not  probably  meet  with  success  in  opposition  to  so 
many  rivals,  proposed  to  extricate  Tyndarus  from 
all  his  difficulties  if  he  would  promise  him  his  niece 
Penelope  in  marriage.  Tyndarus  consented,  and 
Ulysses  advised  the  king  to  bind,  by  a solemn  oath, 
all  the  suitors,  that  they  would  approve  of  the  un- 
influenced choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one 
among  them  ; and  engage  to  unite  together  to  de- 
fend her  person  and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts 
were  made  to  ravish  her  from  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. The  advice  of  Ulysses  was  followed,  the 
princes  consented,  and  Helen  fixed  her  choice  upon 
Menelaus  and  married  him.  Hermione  was  the 
early  fruit  of  this  union,  which  continued  for  three 
years  with  mutual  happiness.  After  this,  Paris,  son 
of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lacedaemon  on  pre- 
tence of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  Menelaus,  but  shamefully  abused  his 
favours,  and  in  his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to 
follow  him  to  Troy,  B.C.  1198.  At  his  return  Mene- 
laus, highly  sensible  of  the  injury  which  he  had 
received,  assembled  the  Grecian  princes,  and  re- 
minded them  of  their  solemn  promises.  They  re- 
solved to  make  war  against  the  Trojans,  but  they 
previously  sent  ambassadors  to  Priam  to  demand 
the  restitution  of  Helen.  The  influence  of  Paris  at 
his  father’s  court  prevented  the  restoration,  and  the 
Greeks  returned  home  without  receiving  the  satis- 
faction they  required.  Soon  after  their  return  their 
combined  forces  assembled  and  sailed  for  the  coast 
of  Asia.  The  behaviour  of  Helen  during  the  Trojan 
war  is  not  clearly  known.  Some  assert  that  she  had 
willingly  followed  Paris,  and  that  she  warmly  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  Trojans ; while  others  believe 
that  shealways  sighed  after  her  husband,  and  cursed 
the  day  in  which  she  had  proved  faithless  to  his  bed. 
Homer  represents  her  as  in  the  last  instance,  and 
some  have  added  that  she  often  betrayed  the 
schemes  and  resolutions  of  the  Trojans,  and  secretly 
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favoured  the  cause  of  Greece.  When  Paris  was 
killed  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  she  voluntarily 
married  Deiphobus,  one  of  Priam’s  sons,  and  when 
Iroy  was  taken  she  made  no  scruple  to  betray  him, 
and  to  introduce  the  Greeks  into  his  chamber,  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  Menelaus.  She  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  the  love  of  Menelaus  forgave  the  errors 
which  she  had  committed.  Some,  however,  say 
that  she  obtained  her  life  even  with  difficulty  from 
her  husband,  whose  resentment  she  had  kindled  by 
her  infidelity.  After  she  had  lived  for  some  years 
in  Sparta,  Menelaus  died,  and  she  was  driven  from 
Peloponnesus  by  Megapenthes  and  Nicostratus,  the 
illegitimate  sons  of  her  husband,  and  she  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  at  that  time  Polyxo,  a native  of 
Argos,  reigned  over  the  country.  Polyxo  remem- 
bered that  her  widowhood  originated  in  Helen,  and 
that  her  husband  Tlepolemus  had  been  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  de- 
baucheries of  Helen,  therefore  she  meditated  re- 
venge. While  Helen  retired  one  day  to  bathe  in 
the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendants  in  the 
habits  of  furies,  and  sent  them  with  orders  to  murder 
her  enemy.  Helen  was  tied  to  a tree  and  strangled, 
and  her  misfortunes  were  afterwards  remembered, 
and  the  crimes  of  Polyxo  expiated  by  the  temple 
which  the  Rhodians  raised  to  Helen  Dendritis,  or 
tied  to  a tree.  There  is  a tradition  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  which  says  that  Paris  was  driven,  as  he 
returned  from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus  king  of  the  country  expelled  him  from 
his  dominions  for  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaus,  and 
confined  Helen.  From  that  circumstance,  there- 
fore, Priam  informed  the  Grecian  ambassadors  that 
neither  Helen  nor  her  possessions  were  in  Troy,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  this 
assertion  the  Greeks  besieged  the  town  and  took  it 
after  io  years’  siege,  and  Menelaus  by  visiting 
Egypt,  as  he  returned  home,  recovered  Helen  at 
the  court  of  Proteus,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
Trojan  war  had  been  undertaken  on  very  unjust 
and  unpardonable  grounds.  Helen  was  honoured 
after  death  as  a goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her 
a temple  at  Therapne,  which  had  the  power  of 
giving  beauty  to  all  the  deformed  women  that  en- 
tered it.  Helen,  according  to  some,  was  carried 
into  the  island  of  Leuce  after  death,  where  she 
married  Achilles,  who  had  been  one  of  her  warmest 
admirers.  The  age  of  Helen  has  been  a matter  of 
deep  inquiry  among  the  chronologists.  If  she  was 
bom  of  the  same  eggs  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
accompanied  the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition 
against  Colchis  about  35  years  before  the  Trojan 
war,  according  to  some,  she  was  no  less  than  60 
years  old  when  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  sup- 
posing that  her  brothers  were  only  15  when  they 
embarked  with  the  Argonauts.  But  she  is  repre- 
sented by  Homer  so  incomparably  beautiful  during 
the  siege  of  Troy,  that  though  seen  at  a distane 
she  influenced  the  counsellors  of  Priam  by  the 
brightness  of  her  charms ; therefore  we  must  sup- 
pose, with  others,  that  her  beauty  remained  long 
undiminished,  and  was  extinguished  only  at  her 
death.  Parts.  3,  c.  19,  &c. — Apollod.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 
— Hygin.  fab.  77. — Ilerodot.  2,  c.  112 . — Pint,  in 
Thes.,  &c .—Cic.  de  Offic.  3 — Horat.  3,  od.  3.— 
Dictys  Cret.  1,  &c .—Quint.  Smyrn.  10,  13,  &c.— 
Homer.  II.  2,  & Od.  4 & 15--: — A young  woman 
of  Sparta,  often  confounded  with  the  daughter  of 
Leda.  As  she  was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  because 
the  lot  had  fallen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came  and 
carried  away  the  knife  of  the  priest,  upon  which 
she  was  released,  and  the  barbarous  custom  of 


offering  human  victims  was  abolished. An  island 

on  the  coast  of  Attica,  where  Helen  came  after  the 

siege  of  Troy.  Plitt.  4,  c.  12. A daughter  of 

the  emperor  Constantine,  who  married  Julian, 

The  mother  of  Constantine.  She  died  in  her  80th 
year,  A.D.  328. 

Helenia,  a festival  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of 
Helen,  who  received  there  divine  honours.  It  ‘waa 
celebrated  by  virgins  riding  upon  mules,  and  in 
chariots_made  of  reeds  and  bulrushes. 

HSlenor,  a Lydian  prince  who  accompanied 
/Eneas  to  Italy,  and  was  killed  by  the  Rutulians. 
His  mother’s  name  was  Licymnia.  Virg.  VEn.  9, 
v.  444,  &c. 

Helgnus,  a celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  greatly  respected  by  all  the  Trojans. 
When  Deiphobus  was  given  in  marriage  to  Helen 
in  preference  to  himself,  he  resolved  to  leave  his 
country,  and  he  retired  to  mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses 
took  him  prisoner  by  the  advice  of  Calchas.  As 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  futurity,  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promises,  to 
induce  him  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Trojans,  and 
either  the  fear  of  death  or  gratification  of  resent- 
ment seduced  him  to  disclose  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilst  it  was 
in  possession  of  the  Palladium,  nor  before  Philoc- 
tetes  came  from  his  retreat  at  Lemnos  and  assisted 
to  support  the  siege.  After  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
he  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles, 
and  saved  his  life  by  warning  him  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  tempest  which  in  reality  proved  fatal  to 
all  those  who  set  sail.  This  endeared  him  to 
Pyrrhus,  and  he  received  from  his  hand  Andromache 
the  widow  of  his  brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  had 
a son  called  Cestrinus.  This  marriage,  according 
to  some,  was  consummated  after  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus,  who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife. 
Helenus  was  the  only  one  of  Priam’s  sons  who  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part  of  the  Epirus,  which 
he  called  Chaonia,  in  memory  of  his  brother  Chaon, 
whom  he  had  inadvertently  killed.  Helenus  re- 
ceived /Eneas  as  he  voyaged  towards  Italy,  and 
foretold  him  some  of  the  calamities  which  attended 
his  fleet.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  is  doubtful.  Vid.  Cassandra. 
Homer.  II.  6,  v.  76.  1.  7,  v 47. — Virg.  VEn.  3,  v. 
293,  &c. — Pans.  1,  c.  11.  1.  2,  c.  33. — Ovid.  Met. 

13,  v.  qg  & 723.  1.  15,  v.  437. A Rutulian  killed 

by  Pallas.  Virg.  /En.  10,  v.  388. 

Helerni  1/u.CUS,  a place  near  Rome.  Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  v.  105. 

Heles,  or  Hales,  a river  of  Lucania  near 
Velia.  Cic.  ad  Att.  16,  ep.  7.  Fam.  7,  ep.  20. 

Heli&des,  the  daughters  of  the  sun  and  Clymene. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Lampetie,  Phaetusa, 
and  Lampethusa,  or  seven,  according  to  Hyginus : 
Merope,  Helie,  /Egle,  Lampetie,  Phoebe,  /Etheria, 
and  Dioxippe.  They  were  so  afflicted  at  the  death 
of  their  brother  Phaeton  [Vid.  Phaeton],  that  they 
were  changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their 
tears  into  precious  amber,  on  tne  banks  of  the 
river  Po.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  340. — Hygin.  fab.  154- 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Rhodes,  This  island 

being  covered  with  mud  when  the  world  was  first 
created,  was  warmed  by  the  cherishing  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  from  thence  sprang  seven  men,  which 
were  called  Heliades,  u7ro  tou  r\\tovt  from  the  sun. 
The  eldest  of  these,  called  Ochimus.  married  Hege- 
toria,  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the  island,  and  his  brothers 
fled  from  the  country  for  having  put  to  death, 
through  jealousy,  one  of  their  number.  Died.  5. 
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Heliastse,  a name  given  to  the  judges  of  the 
most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  They  consisted 
of  1000,  and  sometimes  of  1500  they  were  seldom 
assembled,  and  only  upon  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Demostk.  contr.  Tim. — Dtog.  in  Sol. 

Helicaon,  a Trojan  prince,  son  of  Antenor. 
He  married  Laodice  the  daughter  of  Priam,  whose 
form  Iris  assumed  to  inform  Helen  of  the  state  of 
the  rival  armies  before  Troy.  Helicaon  was  wounded 
in  a night  engagement,  but  his  life  was  spared  by 
Ulysses,  who  remembered  the  hospitality  which 
he  had  received  from  his  father  Antenor.  Homer. 
II.  2,  v.  123. 

HSlIce,  a star  near  the  north  pole,  generally 
called  Ursa  Major.  It  is  supposed  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Helice,  of  which  Calisto, 
who  was  changed  into  the  Great  Bear,  was 

an  inhabitant.  Lucan.  2,  v.  237. A town  of 

Achaia,  on  the  bay  of  Corinth,  overwhelmed  by 
the  inundation  of  the  sea.  Plin.  2,  c.  92. — Ovid. 

Met.  15,  v.  293. A daughter  of  Silenus  king  of 

iEgiale.  Pans.  7,  c.  24. A daughter  of  Lycaon 

king  of  Arcadia. 

HSUcon,  now  Zagaro-Vouni , a mountain  of 
Bccotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis.  It  was  sacred 
to  the  muses,  who  had  there  a temple.  The 
fountain  Hippocrene  Towed  from  this  mountain. 
Strab.  8. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  219. — Pans.  9,  c.  28, 

&c. — Virg.  ZEn.  7,  v.  641. A river  of  Macedonia 

near  Dium.  Putts.  9,  c.  30. 

HSHc5ni5,des,  a name  given  to  the  Muses 
because  they  lived  upon  mount  Helicon,  which  was 
sacred  to  them. 

Hellconis,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  A pollod. 

Heliodorus,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Seleucus 
Philopator  king  of  Syria.  He  attempted  to  plunder 
the  temple  of  the  Jews,  about  176  years  before 

Christ,  by  order  of  his  master,  See. A Greek 

mathematician  of  Larissa. A famous  sophist, 

the  best  editions  of  whose  entertaining  romance, 
called  ZEthiopica,  are  by  Commelin,  8vo,  1596,  and 

Bourdelot,  8vo,  Paris,  1619. A learned  Greek 

rhetorician  in  the  age  of  Horace. A man  who 

wrote  a treatise  on  tombs. A poet. A geo- 
grapher.  A surgeon  at  Rome  in  Juvenal's  age. 

Juv.  6,  v.  372. 

Heliog-abalus,  a deity  among  the  Phoenicians. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a Roman  emperor,  son 

of  Varius  Marceilus,  called  Heliogabalus,  because 
he  had  been  priest  of  that  divinity  in  Phoenicia. 
After  the  death  of  Macrinus  he  was  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple,  and  the  senate,  however  un- 
willing to  submit  to  a youth  only  14  years  of  age, 
approved  of  his  election,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  of  Augustus.  Heliogabalus  made  his 
grandmother  Mcesa  and  his  mother  Soemias  his 
colleagues  on  the  throne ; and  to  bestow  more 
dignity  upon  the  sex,  he  chose  a senate  of  women, 
over  which  his  mother  presided,  and  prescribed 
all  the  modes  and  fashions  which  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rome,  however,  soon  displayed  a scene  of 
cruelty  and  debauchery ; the  imperial  palace  was 
full  of  prostitution,  and  the  most  infamous  of  the 
populace  became  the  favourites  of  ti.e  prince.  He 
raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  the  consulship, 
and  obliged  His  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  the  god 
Heliogabalus,  which  was  no  other  than  a large  black 
stone,  whose  figure  resembled  that  of  a cone.  To 
this  ridiculous  deity  temples  were  raised  at  Rome, 
and  the  altars  of  the  gods  plundered  to  deck  those 
of  the  new  divinity.  In  the  midst  of  his  extrava- 
gances Hrliogabalus  married  four  wives,  and  not 
satisfied  wit!  following  the  plain  laws  of  nature,  he 


professed  himself  to  be  a woman,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  one  of  his  officers,  called  Hierocles.  In  this 
ridiculous  farce  he  suffered  the  greatest  indignities 
from  his  pretended  husband  without  dissatisfaction, 
and  Hierocles,  by  stooping  to  infamy,  became  the 
most  powerful  of  the  favourites,  and  enriched  him- 
self by  selling  favours  and  offices  to  the  people. 
Such  licentiousness  soon  displeased  the  populace, 
and  Heliogabalus,  unable  to  appease  the  seditions 
of  his  soldiers,  whom  his  rapacity  and  debaucheries 
had  irritated,  hid  himself  in  the  filth  and  excrements 
of  the  camp,  where  he  was  found  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
the  10th  of  March,  A.D.  222,  in  the  18th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a reign  of  three  years,  nine  months, 
and  four  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Severus.  His  cruelties  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
licentiousness.  He  burdened  his  subjects  with  the 
most  oppressive  taxes ; his  halls  were  covered  with 
carpets  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and  his  mats  were 
made  with  the  down  of  hares,  and  with  the  soft 
feathers  which  were  found  under  the  wings  of 
partridges.  He  was  fond  of  covering  his  shoes  with 
precious  stones,  to  draw  the  admiration  of  the 
people  as  he  walked  along  the  streets,  and  he  was 
the  first  Roman  who  ever  wore  a dress  of  silk.  He 
often  invited  the  most  common  of  the  people  to  share 
his  banquets,  and  made  them  sit  down  on  large 
bellows  full  of  wind,  which,  by  suddenly  emptying 
themselves,  threw  the  guests  on  the  ground,  and 
left  them  a prey  to  wild  beasts.  He  often  tied 
some  of  his  favourites  on  a large  wheel,  and  was 
particularly  delighted  to  see  them  whirled  round 
like  Ixions,  and  sometimes  suspended  in  the  air,  or 
sunk  beneath  the  water. 

Heliopolis,  now  Matarea,  a famous  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  which  was  a temple  sacred  to  the 
sun.  The  inhabitants  worshipped  a bull  called 
Mnevls,  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Apis  of 
Memphis.  Apollo  hnd  an  oracle  there.  Cic.  N.  D. 
3,  c.  21. — Plin.  36,  c.  26. — Strab.  17. — Diod.  r. 
— — There  was  a small  village  of  the  same  name 

without  the  Delta,  near  Babylon. A town  of 

Syria,  now  Balbeck.  Plin.  5,  c.  22. 

Helisson,  a town  and  river  of  Arcadia.  Pans. 
8,  c.  29. 

Helium,  a name  given  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maese  in  Germany.  Plin.  4,  c.  15. 

Helius,  a celebrated  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba,  for  his 
cruelties. The  Greek  name  of  the  sun,  or  Apollo. 

Helixus,  a river  of  Cos. 

Hellanice,  a sister  of  Clitus,  who  was  nurse  to 
Alexander.  Curt.  8,  c.  1. 

Hellanlcus,  a celebrated  Greek  historian,  bom 
at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  a history  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  of  the  founders 
of  the  most  famous  towns  in  every  kingdom,  and 
died  B.C.  411,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Pates.  2, 

c.  3. — Cic.  de  Orat.  2,  c.  53. — A tel.  Gel.  15,  c.  23. 

A brave  officer  rewarded  by  Alexander.  Curt.  5, 
c.  2.— — An  historian  of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a de- 
scription of  the  earth. 

Hellanocr&tes,  a man  of  Larissa,  &c.  A ris- 
tot.  Polit.  s,  c.  10. 

Hellas,  an  ancient  name  of  Thessaly,  more 
generally  applied  to  the  territories  of  Acarnania, 
Attica,  jEtolia,  Doris,  Locris,  Bccotia,  and  Phocis, 
and  also  ' 1 all  Greece.  It  received  this  name  from 
Deucalion,  and  now  forms  a part  of  Livadia.  Plin.  4, 

c.  7. — Strab.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Pans.  2,  c.  20. 

A beautiful  woman,  mentioned  by  Horace  as  be- 
loved by  Marius  : the  lover  killed  her  in  a fit  of 
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passion,  and  afterwards  destroyed  himself.  Horat.  2, 
sat.  3,  v.  277. 

Helle,  a daughter  of  Athamas  and  Nephele, 
sister  of  Phryxus.  She  fled  from  her  father’s  house, 
with  her  brother,  to  avoid  the  cruel  oppression  of 
her  mother-in-law  Ino.  According  to  some  accounts 
she  was  carried  through  the  air  on  a golden  ram, 
which  her  mother  had  received  from  Neptune,  and 
in  her  passage  she  became  giddy,  and  fell  from  her 
seat  into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  from  her  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Hellespont.  Others  say  that 
she  was  carried  on  a cloud,  or  rather  upon  a ship, 
from  which  she  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 
Phryxus,  after  he  had  given  his  sister  a burial  on 
the  neighbouring  coasts,  pursued  his  journey  and 
arrived  safe  in  Colchus.  Vid.  Phryxus.  Ovid. 
Pleroid . 13,  &c.  Met.  4,  fab.  14. — Pindar.  4,  Pyth. 
— Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  reigned 
in  Phthiotis  about  1495  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hellenians  to  his  sub- 
jects. He  had  by  his  wife  Orseis  three  sons,  iEolus, 
Dorus,  and  Xuthus,  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
three  different  nations  known  under  the  name  of 
Hiolians,  Dorians,  and  Ionians.  These  last  derive 
their  name  from  Ion  son  of  Xuthus,  and  from  the 
difference  either  of  expression  or  pronunciation  in 
their  respective  languages,  arose  the  different  dia- 
lects well  known  in  the  Greek  language.  Pans  3, 
c.  20.  1.  7,  c.  1. — Diod.  5. 

Hellenes,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Hellen. 

Hellespontias,  a wind  blowing  from  the 
north-east.  Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

Hellespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles,  a nar- 
row strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near  the  Pro- 
pontis, which  received  its  name  from  Helle,  who 
was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to  Colchis.  Vid. 
Helle.  It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  in  the  broadest 
parts,  the  Asiatic  coast  is  about  three  miles  distant 
from  the  European,  and  only  half  a mile  in  the  nar- 
rowest, according  to  modern  investigation  ; so  that 
people  can  converse  one  with  the  other  from  the 
opposite  shores.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  love  and 
death  of  Leander  [ Vid.  Hero],  and  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  built  over  it  when  he  invaded 
Greece.  The  folly  of  this  great  prince  is  well  known 
in  beating  and  fettering  the  waves  of  the  sea,  whose 
impetuosity  destroyed  his  ships,  and  rendered  all 
his  labours  ineffectual.  Strab.  13. — Plin.  8,  c.  32.— 
Herodot.  7,  c.  34 .—Polyb — Mela,  1,  c.  1. — Piol.  5, 
c.  2. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  407. — Liv.  31,  c.  15.  1.  33, 

c.  33. The  country  along  the  Hellespont  on  the 

Asiatic  coast  bears  the  same  name.  Cic.  V err.  1, 
c.  24,  Font.  13,  ep.  53. — Strab.  12. — Plin.  5, 
c.  30. 

Hellopia,  a small  country  of  Euboea.  _ The 
people  were  called  Hellopes.  The  whole  island 
bore  the  same  name,  according  to  Strabo,  icx — 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Hellotia,  two  festivals,  one  of  which  was  ob- 
served in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa,  whose  bones 
were  then  carried  in  solemn  procession,  with  a 
myrtle  garland  no  less  than  20  cubits  in  circum- 
ference, called  £\Aa)rtr.  The  other  festival  was 
celebrated  at  Corinth  with  games  and  races,  where 
oung  men  entered  the  lists  and  generally  ran  with 
urning  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  instituted 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  surnamed  Hellotis,  uiro  tov 
eXovufrom  a certain  pond  of  Marathon,  where  one 
of  her  statues  was  erected,  or  u-no  tov  i\e iv  tov  , 
twnov  tov  neycnror,  because  by  her  assistance  Bel-  | 
lerophon  took  and  managed  the  horse  Pegasus,  1 


| which  was  the  original  cause  of  the  institution  of 
1 the  festival.  Others  derive  the  name  from  Heilotis, 
a Corinthian  woman,  from  the  following  circum- 
stance : When  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclida;  in- 
vaded Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burnt  Corinth  ; 
the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  women,  escaped 
by  flight,  except  Hellotis  and  her  sister  Eurytione, 
who  took  shelter  in  Minerva’s  temple,  relying  for 
safety  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  When  this 
was  known,  the  Dorians  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and 
the  two  sisters  perished  in  the  flames.  This  wanton 
cruelty  was  followed  by  a dreadful  plague ; and  the 
Dorians,  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  which  they 
suffered,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the 
manes  of  the  two  sisters,  and  therefore  they  raised 
a new  temple  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  estab- 
lished the  festivals  which  bore  the  name  of  one  of 
the  unfortunate  women. 

Heines,  an  ancient  king  of  Arcadia,  &c. 
Poly  ten.  1. 

Heloris,  a general  of  the  people  of  Rhegium, 
sent  to  besiege  Messana,  which  Dionysius  the 
tyrant  defended.  He  fell  in  battle,  and  his  troops 
were  defeated.  Diod.  14. 

Helorum  and  Helorus,  now  Muri  Ucci,  a 
town  and  river  of  Sicily,  whose  swollen  waters 
generally  inundate  the  neighbouring  country.  Virg. 

Ain.  3,  v.  698. — Jtal.  it,  v.  270. A river  of 

Magna  Grsecia. 

Helos,  a place  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  36. 

A town  of  Laconia,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  under  Agis  III.,  of  the  race  of 
the  Heraclidae,  because  they  refused  to  pay  the 
tribute  which  was  imposed  upon  them.  The  La- 
cedaemonians carried  their  resentment  so  far,  that, 
not  satisfied  with  the  ruin  of  the  city,  they  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  the  lowest  and  most  miserable 
slavery,  and  made  a law  which  forbade  their  masters 
either  to  give  them  their  liberty,  or  to  sell  them  in 
any  other  country.  To  complete  their  infamy,  all 
the  slaves  of  the  state  and  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
called  by  the  mean  appellation  of  Helotee.  Not 
only  the  servile  offices  in  which  they  were  employed 
denoted  their  misery  and  slavery,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  wear  peculiar  garments,  which  exposed 
them  to  greater  contempt  and  ridicule.  They  never 
were  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their  cruel 
masters  often  obliged  them  to  drink  to  excess,  to 
show  the  free-born  citizens  of  Sparta  the  beastliness 
and  disgrace  of  intoxication.  They  once  every 
year  received  a number  of  stripes,  that  by  this 
wanton  flagellation  they  might  recollect  that  they 
were  bom  and  died  slaves.  The  Spartans  even  de- 
clared war  against  them  ; but  Plutarch,  who,  from 
interested  motives,  endeavours  to  palliate  the  guilt 
and  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Lacedaemon,  declares 
that  it  was  because  they  had  assisted  the  Messenians 
in  their  war  against  Sparta,  after  it  had  been  over- 
thrown by  a violent  earthquake.  This  earthquake 
was  supposed  by  all  the  Greeks  to  be  a punishment 
from  heaven  for  the  cruelties  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  exercised  against  the  Helots.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  these  miserable  slaves  behaved 
with  uncommon  bravery,  and  were  rewarded  with 
their  liberty  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  appeared 
in  the  temples  and  at  public  shows  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  with  every  mark  of  festivity  and 
triumph.  This  exultation  did  not  continue  long, 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  these  2000  manu- 
mitted slaves  was  attributed  to  tho  inhumanity  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Tkncyd.  4. — Pollux.  3,  c.  8. 
— Strab.  8. — Pint,  in  Lyc.,  &c.~Aristot.  Polit.  2. 
— n — 'x  Lacon. , &c. 
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Helotse  an- 1 Helotes,  the  public  slaves  of 
Sparta,  &c.  Vid.  Helos.  _ . 

Helvetia,  a vestal  virgin  struck  dead  with 
lightning  in  Trajan’s  reign. 

Helvetii,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul,  conquered 
by  J.  Ctesar.  Their  country  is  the  modern  Switzer- 
land tees.  Bell.  G.  i,  &c.— Tacit.  Hist,  i,  c.  67  & 

69.  . . 

Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero. Ricina,  a 

town  of  Picenum. 

Helvidia,  the  name  of  a Roman  family. 

Helvii,  now  Viviers , a people  of  Gaul,  along 
he  Rhone.  PI  in.  3,  c.  4. 

Helvillum,  a town  of  Umbria,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Sullium,  now  Sigyilo.  Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

Helvina,  a fountain  of  Aquinum  where  Ceres 
had  a temple.  Juv.  3,  v.  320. 

Helvius  Cinna,  proposed  a law,  which, 
however,  was  not  passed,  to  permit  Caesar  to  marry 

whatever  woman  he  chose.  Suet,  in  Cees.  c.  52. 

A poet.  Vid.  Cinna. 

Helum,  a river  of  Scythia. 

Helymus  and  Panopes,  two  hunters  at  the 
court  of  Acestes  in  Sicily.  Virg.  Ain.  5.  v.  73,  &c. 

Hemathion,  a son  of  Aurora  and  Cephalus, 
orTithonus.  Apollod.  3. 

Hemlthea,  a daughter  of  Cycnusand  Proclea. 
She  was  so  attached  to  her  brother  Tenes,  that  she 
refused  tc  abandon  him  when  his  father  Cycnus 
exposed  him  on  the  sea.  They  were  carried  by  the 
wind  to  Tenedos,  where  Hemithea  long  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  till  Achilles,  captivated  by  her  charms, 
offered  her  violence.  She  was  rescued  from  his  em- 
brace by  her  brother  Tenes,  who  was  instantly 
slaughtered  by  the  offended  hero.  Hemithea  could 
not  have  been  rescued  from  the  attempts  of  Achilles, 
had  not  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her,  after 
she  had  fervently  entreated  the  assistance  of  the 
gods.  Vid.  Tenes.  Pans.  10,  c.  14. — Diod.  4. 

Hemon.  Vid.  Haemon. 

Eemus.  Vid.  Haimus. A Roman.  Juv.  6, 
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HenSti,  a people  of  Paphlagonia,  who  are  said 
to  have  settled  in  Italy  near  the  Adriatic,  where 
they  gave  the  name  of  Venetia  to  their  habitation. 
Liv.  1,  c.  1. — Eurip. 

HeniSclli,  a people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  near 
Colchis,  descended  from  Amphytus  and  Telechius, 
the  charioteers  (jivioxoi ) of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
thence  called  Lacedaemonii.  Mela , 1,  c.  21. — 
Paterc.  2,  c.  40. — Flacc.  3,  v.  270.  1.  6,  v.  42. 

Henna.  Vid.  Enna. 

Hepheestia,  the  capital  town  of  Lemnos. A 

festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan  (H</>ac<r-or)  at  Athens. 
There  was  then  a race  with  torches  between  three 
young  men.  Each  in  his  turn  ran  a race  with  a 
lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  and  whoever  could  carry 
it  to  the  end  of  the  course  before  it  was  extinguished, 
obtained  the  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to  the 
other  after  they  finished  their  course,  and  from 
that  circumstance  we  see  many  allusions  in  ancient 
authors  who  compare  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs  to  this  delivering  of  the  torch,  particularly 
in  these  lines  of  Lucretius  2 : 

In/jut  brevi  spatio  mutantur  sercla  animantum, 

Et  quasi  cnrSores  vitai  lampada  tradunt. 

, Hephaesti&des,  a name  applied  to  the  Lipari 
bles  as  sacred  to  Vulcan. 

Hephsestii,  mountains  in  Lycia  which  are  set 
on  fire  by  the  lightest  touch  of  a burning  torch. 
Their  very  stones  burnt  in  the  middle  of  water, 
according  to  Pliny,  6,  c ioG. 


Hepheestio,  a Greek  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Verus.  There  re- 
mains of  his  compositions  a treatise  entitled  Enchi- 
ridion de  metris  poemate,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Pauvu,  4to,  Ultraj.  1726. 

Hephaestion,  a Macedonian  famous  for  his 
intimacy  with  Alexander.  He  accompanied  the 
conqueror  in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  and  was  so 
faithful  and  attached  to  him,  that  Alexander  often 
observed  that  Craterus  was  the  friend  of  the  king, 
but  Hephaestion  the  friend  of  Alexander.  He  died 
at  Ecoatana  325  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
according  to  some  from  excess  of  drinking,  or  eat- 
ing. Alexander  was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death 
of  this  faithful  subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at  the 
intelligence,  and  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, which  was  never  done  but  at  the  death 
of  a Persian  monarch.  The  physician  who  attended 
Hephsestion  in  his  illness  was  accused  of  negli- 
gence, and  by  the  king’s  order  inhumanly  put  to 
death,  and  the  games  were  interrupted.  His  body 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Perdiccas,  and  hon- 
oured with  the  most  magnificent  funeral  at  Babylon. 
He  was  so  like  the  king  in  features  and  stature,  that 
he  was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alexander. 
Curt. — Arrian.  7,  &c. — PluL  hi  Alex. — /Elian. 
V.  H.  7,  c.  8.  _ 

Heptaph.6n.OS,  a portico,  which  received  this 
name,  because  the  voice  was  re-echoed  seven  times 
in  it.  Plin.  36,  c.  15. 

Heptapolis,  a country  of  Egypt,  which  con- 
tained seven  cities. 

Heptapylos,  a surname  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
from  its  seven  gates. 

Hera,  the  name  of  Juno  among  the  Greeks. 
A daughter  of  Neptune  and  Ceres  when  trans- 
formed into  a mare.  Apollod.  3. A town  oi 

^Eolia  and  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  6,  c.  7. A town 

of  Sicily,  called  also  Hybla.  Cic.  ad  A ttic.  2,  c.  1. 

Her&clea,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  neat 
Agrigentum.  Minos  planted  a colony  there  when 
he  pursued  Daedalus ; and  the  town,  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Macara , was  called  from 
him  Minoa.  It  was  called  Heraclea  after  Hercules, 

when  he  obtained  a victory  over  Eryx. A town 

of  Macedonia. Another  in  Pontus,  celebrated 

for  its  naval  power  and  its  consequence  among  the 
Asiatic  states.  The  inhabitants  conveyed  home  in 

their  ships  the  10,000  at  their  return. Another 

in  Crete. Another  in  Parthia. Another  in 

Bithynia. Another  in  Phthiotis,  near  Ther- 

mopylae, called  also  Trachinea,  to  distinguish  it 

from  others. Another  in  Lucania.  Cic.  Arch.  4. 

Another  in  Syria. Another  in  Chersonesus 

Taurica. Another  in  Thrace,  and  three  in 

Egypt,  &c. -There  were  no  less  than  40  cities 

of  that  name  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  all 
built  in  honour  of  Hercules,  whence  the  name  is 

derived. A daughter  of  Hiero  tyrant  of  Sicily, 

&c. 

Heracleia,  a festival  at  Athens  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules.  The  This- 
bians  and  Thebans  in  Boeotia  observed  a festival  of 
the  same  name,  in  which  they  offered  apples  to  the 
god.  This  custom  of  offering  apples  arose  from 
this  : It  was  always  usual  to  offer  sheep,  but  the 
overflowing  of  the  river  Asopus  prevented  the  vota- 
ries of  the  god  from  observing  it  with  the  ancient 
ceremony  ; and  as  the  word  uriXov  signifies  both  an 
apple  and  a shcofi,  some  youtlis,  acquainted  with 
tne  ambiguity  of  the  word,  offered  apples  to  the 
god,  with  much  sport  and  festivity.  To  represent 
the  sheep,  they  raised  an  apple  upon  four  sticks  as 
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the  legs,  and  two  more  were  placed  at  the  top  to 
represent  the  horns  of  the  victim.  Hercules  was 
delighted  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  youths,  and  the 
festivals  were  ever  continued  with  the  offering  of 
apples.  Pollux , 8,  c.  9.  There  was  also  a festival 
at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  continued  two 
days  ; the  first  was  called  ovonarixs,  the  second 

hpanXeta. At  a festival  of  the  same  name  at  Cos, 

the  priest  officiated  with  a mitre  on  his  head,  and 

in  woman’s  apparel. At  Lindus,  a solemnity  of 

the  same  name  was  also  observed,  and  at  the  cele- 
bration nothing  was  heard  but  execrations  and  pro- 
fane words,  and  whosoever  accidentally  dropped 
any  other  words,  was  accused  of  having  profaned 
the  sacred  rites. 

Heracleum,  a promontory  of  Cappadocia. 

A town  of  Egypt  near  Canopus,  on  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
Diod.  1. — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  60. ■ — Strab.  2 & 17. 
The  port  town  of  Gnossus  in  Crete. 

Heracleotes,  a surname  of  Dionysius  the  philo- 
sopher.  A philosopher  of  Heraclea,  who,  like  his 

master  Zeno,  and  all  the  Stoics,  firmly  believed  that 
pain  was  not  an  evil.  A severe  illness,  attended  with 
the  most  acute  pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his 
principles,  and  at  the  same  time  the  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics,  about  264  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  became  afterwards  one  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect, 
which  placed  the  summunt  bonum  in  pleasure. 
He  wrote  some  poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of 
philosophy.  Diog.  in  Vit. 

HeraclId.Ee,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hercules  at 
his  death  left  to  his  son  Hyllus  all  the  rights  and 
claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
permitted  him  to  marry  Iole,  as  soon  as  he  came  of 
age.  The  posterity  of  Hercules  were  not  more 
kindly  treated  by  Eurystheus  than  their  father  had 
been,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire  for  protection 
to  the  court  of  Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia.  Eurystheus 
pursued  them  thither ; and  Ceyx,  afraid  of  his 
resentment,  begged  the  Heraclidas  to  depart  from 
his  dominions.  From  Trachinia  they  came  to 
Athens,  where  Theseus  the  king  of  the  country, 
who  had  accompanied  their  father  in  some  of  his 
expeditions,  received  them  with  great  humanity, 
and  assisted  them  against  their  common  enemy 
Eurystheus.  Eurystheus  was  killed  by  the  hand 
of  Hyllus  himself,  and  his  children  perished  with 
him,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  became 
the  undisputed  property  of  the  Heraclidae.  Their 
triumph,  however,  was  short  ; their  numbers  were 
lessened  by  a pestilence,  and  the  oracle  informed 
them  that  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, before  the  gods  permitted  their  return. 
Upon  this  they  abandoned  Peloponnesus,  and 
came  to  settle  in  the  territories  of  the  Athenians, 
where  Hyllus,  obedient  to  his  father’s  commands, 
married  Iole  the  daughter  of  Eurytus.  Soon  after 
he  consulted  the  oracle,  anxious  to  recover  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  answer 
determined  him  to  make  a second  attempt.  He 
challenged  to  single  combat  Atreus  the  successor  of 
Eurystheus  on  the  throne  of  Mycenae,  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  to  whosoever  de- 
feated his  adversary.  Echemus  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge for  Atreus,  and  Hyllus  was  killed,  and  the 
Heraclidae  a second  time  departed  from  Pelopon- 
nesus. Cleodaeus  the  son  of  Hyllus  made  a third 
attempt,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  his  son 
Aristomachus  some  time  after  met  with  the  same 
unfavourable  reception,  and  perished  in  the  field 


of  battle.  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Chres- 
phontes,  the  three  sons  of  Aristomachus,  encour- 
aged by  the  more  expressive  and  less  ambiguous 
word  of  an  oracle,  and  desirous  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  progenitors,  assembled  a numerous 
force,  and  with  a fleet  invaded  all  Peloponnesus. 
Their  expedition  was  attended  with  success,  and 
after  some  deicsive  battles  they  became  masters 
of  all  the  peninsula,  which  they  divided  among 
themselves  two  years  after.  The  recovery  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules  forms 
an  interesting  epoch  in  ancient  history,  which  is 
universally  believed  to  have  happened  80  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  conquest  was  totally  achieved 
about  120  years  after  the  first  attempt  of  Hyllus. 
A pollod.  2,  c.  7,  &c. — Herodot.  9,  c.  26. — Pans.  1, 
c.  17. — Paterc.  1,  c.  2. — Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  1. 
— Thucyd.  1,  c.  12,  8zc.—Diod.  1,  &c. — Aristot.  de 
Rep.  7,  c.  26. 

Heraclld.es,  a philosopher  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontus,  for  some  time  disciple  of  Seusippus  and 
Aristotle.  He  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was 
carried  into  heaven  the  very  day  of  his  death,  and 
the  more  firmly  to  render  it  credible,  he  begged  one 
of  his  friends  to  put  a serpent  in  his  bed.  The 
serpent  disappointed  him,  and  the  noise  which  the 
number  of  visitors  occasioned,  frightened  him  from 
the  bed  before  the  philosopher  had  expired.  He 
lived  about  335  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Cic. 
Tusc.  5,  ad  Quint.  3. — Diog.  in  Pyth. An  his- 

torian of  Pontus  surnamed  Lembus,  who  flourished 

B.  C.  177. — -A  man  who,  after  the  retreat  of  Diony- 
sius the  younger  from  Sicily,  raised  cabals  against 
Dion,  in  whose  hands  the  sovereign  power  was 
lodged.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Dion’s  order. 

C.  Nep.  in  Dion. A youth  of  Syracuse,  in  the 

battle  in  which  Nicias  was  defeated. A son  of 

Agathocles.— A man  placed  over  a garrison  at 

Athens  by  Demetrius. A sophist  of  Lycia,  who 

opened  a school  at  Smyrna  in  the  age  of  the 

emperor  Severus. A painter  of  Macedonia  in  the 

reign  of  king  Perseus. An  architect  of  Taren- 

tum,  intimate  with  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  He 
fled  to  Rhodes  on  pretence  of  a quarrel  with  Philip, 

and  set  fire  to  the  Rhodian  fleet.  Poly  am. A 

man  of  Alexandria. 

Heraclitus,  a celebrated  Greek  philosopher 
of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  500  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  His  father’s  name  was  Hyson,  or 
Heracion.  Naturally  of  a melancholy  disposition, 
he  passed  his  time  in  a solitary  and  unsocial  man- 
ner, and  received  the  appellation  of  the  obscure 
philosopher,  and  the  mourner,  from  his  unconquer- 
able custom  of  weeping  at  the  follies,  frailty,  and 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.  He  employed  his 
time  in  writing  different  treatises,  and  one  par- 
ticularly, in  which  he  supported  that  there  was  a 
fatal  necessity,  and  that  the  world  was  created  from 
fire,  which  he  deemed  a god  omnipotent  and  om- 
niscient. His  opinions  about  the  origin  of  things 
were  adopted  by  the  Stoics,  and  Hippocrates  en- 
tertained the  same  notions  of  a supreme  power. 
Heraclitus  deserves  the  appellation  of  man-hater, 
for  the  rusticity  with  which  he  answered  the  polite 
invitations  of  Darius  king  of  Persia.  To  remove 
himself  totally  from  the  society  of  mankind,  he 
retired  to  the  mountains,  where  for  some  time  h« 
fed  on  grass  in  common  with  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  Such  a diet  was  soon  productive  of 
a dropsical  complaint,  and  the  philosopher  con- 
descended to  revisit  the  town.  The  enigmatical 
manner  in  which  he  consulted  the  physicians  made 
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his  applications  unintelligible,  and  he  was  left  to 
depend  for  cure  only  upon  himself.  He  fixed  his 
residence  on  a dunghill,  in  hopes  that  the  continual 
warmth  which  proceeded  from  it  might  dissipate 
the  watery  accumulation  and  restore  him  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  former  health.  Such  a remedy 
proved  ineffectual,  and  the  philosopher,  despairing 
of  a cure  by  the  application  of  ox-dung,  suffered 
himself  to  die  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Some 
«y  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.  Dug.  in 

Vit&.—Clem  Alex.  Str.  5. A lyric  poet. A 

writer  of  Halicarnassus,  intimate  with  Callimachus. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  style. 

A native  of  Lesbos,  who  wrote  a history  of 

Macedonia. A writer  of  Sicyon,  &c.  Plut. 

Heraclius,  a river  of  Greece.  Paus.  10,  c.  37. 

A brother  of  Constantine,  &c. A Roman 

emperor,  &c. 

Her  sea,  a town  of  Arcadia. Festivals  at 

Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  who  was  the  patroness  of 
that  city.  They  were  also  observed  by  the  colonies 
of  the  Argives  which  had  been  planted  at  Samos 
and  /Egina.  There  were  always  two  processions  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  without  the  city  walls. 
The  first  was  of  the  men  in  armour,  the  second  of 
the  women,  among  whom  the  priestess,  a woman  of 
the  first  quality,  was  drawn  in  a chariot  by  white 
oxen.  The  Argives  always  reckoned  their  years 
from  her  priesthood,  as  the  Athenians  from  their 
archons,  and  the  Romans  from  their  consuls.  When 
they  came  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  they  offered 
a hecatomb  of  oxen.  Hence  the  sacrifice  is  often 
called  exa-ro^i/Sia,  and  sometimes  Kexepva,  from 
\exor,  a bed,  because  J uno  presided  over  marriages, 
births,  &c.  There  was  a festival  of  the  same  name 
in  Elis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  which  16 

matrons  wove  a garment  for  the  goddess. There 

were  also  others  instituted  by  Hippodamia,  who 
had  received  assistance  from  J uno  when  she  married 
Pelops.  Sixteen  matrons,  each  attended  by  a maid, 
presided  at  the  celebration.  The  contenders  were 
young  virgins,  who  being  divided  in  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  age,  ran  races  each  in  their  order, 
beginning  with  the  youngest.  The  habit  of  all  was 
exactly  the  same  ; their  hair  was  dishevelled,  and 
their  right  shoulder  bare  to  the  breast,  with  coats 
reaching  no  lower  than  the  knee.  She  who  obtained 
the  victory  was  rewarded  with  crowns  of  olives,  and 
obtained  a part  of  the  ox  that  was  offered  in  sacrifice, 
and  was  permitted  to  dedicate  her  picture  to  the 
goddess. There  was  also  a solemn  day  of  mourn- 

ing at  Corinth  which  bore  the  same  name,  in  com- 
memoration of  Medea’s  children,  who  were  buried 
in  Juno’s  temple.  They  had  been  slain  by  the 
Corinthians;  who,  as  it  is  reported,  to  avert  the 
scandal  which  accompanied  so  barbarous  a murder, 
presented  Euripides  with  a large  sum  of  money  to 
write  a play,  in  which  Medea  is  represented  as  the 

murderer  of  her  children. Another  festival  of 

the  same  name  at  Pallene,  with  games  in  which  the 
victor  was  rewarded  with  a garment. 

Hersei  inontes,  a chain  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  Sicily.  Diod.  14. 

Heraeum,  a temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  situate 
between  Argos  and  Mycenae. -A  town  of  Thrace. 

Herbessus,  a town  of  Sicily  at  the  north  of 
Arigentum,  built  by  a Phoenician  or  Carthaginian 
colony.  Sil-  14,  v.  265. 

Herbita,  an  inland  town  of  Sicily.  Cic.  Verr. 
2,  c.  64.  I.  a,  c.  32. 

Herceius,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter.  Ovid, 
lb.  286. — Lucan.  9,  v.  979. 

Hei  cvJanea  via,  a mound  raised  between 


the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  sea,  called  also  Herculeum 
iter.  Sil.  12,  v.  118. 

Herculaneum,  a town  of  Campania,  swal- 
lowed up,  with  Pompeii,  by  an  earthquake,  pro- 
duced from  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius,  August 
24th,  A.D.  79,  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  After  being 
buried  under  the  lava  for  more  than  1600  years, 
these  famous  cities  were  discovered  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century;  Herculaneum  in  1713,  about 
24  feet  underground,  by  labourers  digging  for  a 
well,  and  Pompeii  40  years  after,  about  12  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  from  the  houses  and  the 
streets,  which  in  a great  measure  remain  still  per- 
fect, have  been  drawn  busts,  statues,  manuscripts, 
paintings,  and  utensils,  which  do  not  a little  contri- 
bute to  enlarge  our  notions  concerning  the  ancients, 
and  develop  many  classical  obscurities.  The  valu- 
able antiquities,  so  miraculously  recovered,  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portici,  a small  town  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  engravings,  &c.,  ably 
taken  from  them  have  been  munificently  presented 
to  the  different  learned  bodies  of  Europe.  Seneca, 
Nat.  Q.  6,  c.  1 & 26. — Cic.  A tt.  7,  ep.  3. — Mela,  2, 
c.  4. — Paterc.i,  c.  16. 

Hercules,  a celebrated  hero,  who,  after  death, 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received  divine 
honours.  According  to  the  ancients  there  were 
many  persons  of  the  same  name.  Diodorus  men- 
tions three,  Cicero  six,  and  some  authors  extend 
the  number  to  no  less  than  43.  Of  all  these  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  generally  called  the  The- 
ban, is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  him,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  the  actions  of  the  others  have 
'been  atrributed.  The  birth  of  Hercules  was  at- 
tended with  many  miraculous  and  supernatural 
events;  and  it  is  reported  that  Jupiter,  who  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  bed  of  Alcmena,  was  employed 
for  three  nights  in  forming  a child  whom  he  in- 
tended to  be  the  greatest  hero  the  world  ever  beheld. 
Vid.  Alcmena.  Hercules  was  brought  up  at  Tiryn- 
thus,  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  at  Thebes,  and 
before  he  had  completed  his  eighth  month,  the 
jealousy  of  Juno,  intent  upon  his  destruction,  sent 
two  snakes  to  devour  him.  The  child,  not  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized  them  in 
both  his  hands  and  squeezed  them  to  death,  while 
his  brother  Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house  with  his 
frightful  shrieks.  Vid.  Iphiclus.  He  was  early 
instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Castor  the  son  of 
Tyndarus  taught  him  how  to  fight,  Eurytus  how 
to  shoot  with  a bow  and  arrows,  Autolycus  to  drive 
a chariot,  Linus  to  play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus 
to  sing.  He,  like  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  con- 
temporaries, soon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  and  under  him  he  perfected  and 
rendered  himself  the  most  valiant  and  accomplished 
of  the  age.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  resolved 
to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Cithseron 
from  a huge  lion  which  preyed  on  the  flocks  of  Am- 
phitryon his  supposed  father,  and  which  laid  waste 
the  adjacent  country.  He  went  to  the  court  of 
Thespius  king  of  Thespis,  who  shared  the  general 
calamity,  and  he  received  there  a tender  treatment, 
and  was  entertained  during  50  days.  The  50 
daughters  of  the  king  became  all  mothers  by  Her- 
cules, during  his  stay  at  Thespis,  and  some  say  that 
it  was  effected  in  one  night.  After  he  had  destroyed 
the  lion  of  mount  Cithteron,  he  delivered  his 
country  from  the  annual  tribute  of  100  oxen  which 
it  paid  to  Erginus.  Vid.  Erginus.  Such  public 
services  became  universally  known,  and  Crcon,  who 
then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the. 
patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his 
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daughter  in  marriage,  and  entrusting  him  with  the 
government  of  his  kingdom.  As  Hercules  by  the 
will  of  Jupiter  was  subject  to  the  power  of  Eurys- 
theus [Vid.  Eurystheus],  and  obliged  to  obey  him 
in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  acquainted  with  his 
successes  and  rising  power,  ordered  him  to  appear 
at  Mycenae  and  perform  the  labours  which  by 
priority  of  birth  he  was  empowered  to  impose  upon 
him.  Hercules  refused,  and  Juno,  to  punish  his 
disobedience,  rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he 
killed  his  own  children  by  Megara,  supposing  them 
to  be  the  offspring  of  Eurystheus.  Vid.  Megara. 
When  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  he  was  so 
struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  had  proceeded 
from  his  insanity,  that  he  concealed  himself  and 
retired  from  the  society  of  men  for  some  time.  He 
afterwards  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was 
told  that  he  must  be  subservient  for  12  years  to  the 
will  of  Eurystheus,  in  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved 
the  most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  the  gods.  So  plain  and  expressive 
an  answer  determined  him  to  go  to  Mycenae,  and  to 
bear  with  fortitude  whatever  gods  or  men  imposed 
upon  him.  Eurystheus,  seeing  so  great  a man 
totally  subjected  to  him,  and  apprehensive  of  so 
powerful  an  enemy,  commanded  him  to  achieve  a 
number  of  enterprises  the  most  difficult  and  arduous 
ever  known,  generally  called  the  12  labours  of  Her- 
cules. The  favours  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He 
had  received  a coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from  Mi- 
nerva, a sword  from  Mercury,  a horse  from  Nep- 
tune, a shield  from  Jupiter,  a bow  and  arrows  from 
Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a golden  cuirass  and 
brazen  buskins,  with  a celebrated  club  of  brass 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  but  more 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  wood,  and  cut  by  the 
hero  himself  in  the  forest  of  Nemaea.  The  first 
labour  imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  was 
to  kill  the  lion  of  Nemaea,  which  ravaged  the 
country  near  Mycenae.  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy 
him  with  his  arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  his 
club,  pursued  him  to  his  den,  and  after  a close  and 
sharp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  death.  He 
carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to  Mycenae, 
and  ever  after  clothed  himself  with  the  skin. 
Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the 
beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Hercules,  that  he 
ordered  him  never  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city 
when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions,  but  to  wait 
for  his  orders  without  the  walls.  He  even  made 
himself  a brazen  vessel,  into  which  he  retired  when- 
ever Hercules  returned.  The  second  labour  of 
Hercules  was  to  destroy  the  Lernaean  hydra,  which 
had  seven  heads  according  to  Apollodorus,  50  ac- 
cording to  Simonides,  100  according  to  Diodorus. 
This  celebrated  monster  he  attacked  with  his 
arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  to  a close  engage- 
ment, and  by  means  of  his  heavy  club  he  destroyed 
the  heads  of  his  enemy  But  this  was  productive 
of  no  advantage,  for  as  soon  as  one  head  was  beaten 
to  pieces  by  the  club,  immediately  two  sprang  up, 
and  the  labour  of  Hercules  would  have  remained 
unfinished  had  he  not  commanded  his  friend  Iolus 
to  burn,  with  a hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which 
he  had  crushed  to  pieces.  This  succeeded  [Vid. 
Hydra],  and  Hercules  became  victorious,  opened 
the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his  arrows  in 
the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which  . he  gave  fatal 
.nd  incurable.  He  was  ordered  in  his  third  labour 
to  bring  alive  and  unhurt  into  the  presence  of 
Eurystheus  a stag,  famous  for  its  incredible  swift-  | 


ness,  its  golden  horns,  and  brazen  feet.  This  cele- 
brated animal  frequented  the  neighbouihood  of 
GEnoe;  and  Hercules  was.  employed  for  a whole 
year  in  continually  pursuing  it,  and  at  last  he 
caught  it  in  a trap,  or  when  tired,  or  according 
to  others,  by  slightly  wounding  it  and  lessening 
its  swiftness.  As  he  returned  victorious,  Diana 
snatched  the  goat  from  him,  and  severely  repri- 
manded him  for  molesting  an  animal  which  was 
sacred  to  her.  Hercules  pleaded  necessity,  and  by 
representing  the  commands  of  Eurystheus,  he 
appeased  the  goddess  and  obtained  the  beast 
The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring  alive  to  Euiystheus 
a wild  boar  which  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erymanthus.  In  this  expedition  he  destroyed  the 
centaurs  [Vid.  Centaur],  and  caught  the  boar  by 
closely  pursuing  him  through  the  deep  snow.  Eurys- 
theus was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that, 
according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in  his  brazen 
vessel  for  some  days.  In  his  fifth  labour  Hercules 
was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables  of  Augias,  where 
3000  oxen  had  been  confined  for  many  years.  Vid. 
Augias.  For  his  sixth  labour  he  was  ordered  to 
kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  the  country 
near  the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia.  Vid.  Stym- 
phalis.  In  his  seventh  labour  he  brought  alive  into 
Peloponnesus  a prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid 
waste  the  island  of  Crete.  In  his  eighth  labour  he 
was  employed  in  obtaining  the  mares  of  Diomedes, 
which  fed  upon  human  flesh.  He  killed  Diomedes, 
and  gave  him  to  be  eaten  by  his  mares,  which  he 
brought  to  Eurystheus.  They  were  sent  to  mount 
Olympus  by  the  king  of  Mycenae,  where  they  were 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts ; or,  according  to 
others,  they  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  their 
breed  still  existed  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  For  his  ninth  labour,  he  was  commanded 
to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
Vid.  Hippolyte.  In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the 
monster  Geryon  king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to 
Argos  his  numerous  flocks,  which  fed  upon  human 
flesh.  Vid.  Geryon.  The  eleventh  labour  was  to 
obtain  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
Vid.  Hesperides.  The  twelfth  and  last,  and  most 
dangerous  of  his  labours,  was  to  bring  upon  earth 
the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus.  This  was  cheer- 
fully undertaken  by  Hercules,  and  he  descended 
into  hell  by  a cave  on  mount  Taenarus.  He  was 
permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away  his  friends 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  who  were  condemned  to 
punishment  in  hell : and  Cerberus  also  was  granted 
to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  use  of  no  arms, 
but  only  force,  to  drag  him  away.  Hercules,  as 
some  report,  carried  him  back  to  hell,  after  he  had 
brought  him  before  Eurystheus.  Besides  these 
arduous  labours,  which  the  jealousy  of  Eurytheus 
imposed  upon  him,  he  also  achieved  others  of  his 
own  accord,  equally  great  and  celebrated  Vid. 
Cacus,  Antaeus,  Busins.  Eryx,  &c.  He  accom- 
panied the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  delivered 
himself  up  to  the  king  of  Mycenae.  He  assisted 
the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  giants,  and  it  was 
through  him  alone  that  Jupiter  obtained  a victory. 
Vid.  Gigantes.  He  conquered  I.aomedon,  and 
pillaged  Troy.  Vid.  Laomedon.  When  Iole,  the 
daughter  of  Eurytus  king  of  CEchalia,  of  whom 
he  was  deeply  enamoured,  was  refused  to  his  en- 
treaties, he  became  the  prey  of  a second  fit  of 
insanity,  and  he  murdered  Iphitus,  the  only  011c  of 
the  sons  of  Eurytus  who  favoured  his  addresses  to 
Iole.  Vid.  Iphitus.  He  was  some  time  after  puri- 
fied of  the  murder,  and  his  insanity  ceased  ; but 
the  gods  persecuted  him  more,  and  he  was  visited 
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by  a disorder  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  for  relief.  The  boldness  with 
which  the  Pythia  received  him  irritated  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  plunder  Apollo’s  temple,  and  carry 
away  the  sacred  tripod.  Apollo  opposed  him,  and 
a severe  conflict  was  begun,  which  nothing  but  the 
interference  of  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts  could 
have  prevented.  He  was  upon  this  told  by  the 
oracle  that  he  must  be  sold  as  a slave,  and  remain 
three  years  in  the  most  abject  servitude  to  recover 
from  his  disorder.  He  complied  ; and  Mercury,  by 
order  of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Omphale  queen 
of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a slave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers ; and 
Omphale,  who  was  astonished  at  the  greatness  of 
his  exploits,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  married 
him.  Hercules  had  Agelaus,  and  Lamon  according 
to  others,  by  Omphale,  from  whom  Croesus  king  of 
Lydia  was  descended.  He  became  also  enamoured 
of  one  of  Omphale’s  female  servants,  by  whom  he 
had  Aiceus.  After  he  had  completed  the  years  of 
his  slavery,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he 
re-established  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  Tyndarus, 
who  had  been  expelled  by  Hippocoon.  He  became 
one  of  Dejanira’s  suitors,  and  married  her,  after  he 
had  overcome  all  his  rivals.  V id.  Achelous.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  father-in-law’s 
kingdom,  because  he  had  inadvertently  killed  a 
man  with  a blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was  on  account 
of  this  expulsion  that  he  was  not  present  at  the 
hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  From  Calydon 
he  retired  to  the  court  of  Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia. 
In  his  way  he  was  stopped  by  the  swollen  streams 
of  the  Evenus,  where  the  centaur  Nessus  attempted 
to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious 
pretence  of  conveying  her  over  the  river.  Hercules 
perceived  the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and  killed  the 
centaur,  who,  as  he  expired,  gave  her  a tunic, 
which,  as  he  observed,  had  the  power  of  recalling 
a husband  from  unlawful  love.  Vid.  Dejanira. 
Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia  received  him  and  his  wife 
with  great  marks  of  friendship,  and  purified  him  of 
the  murder  which  he  had  committed  at  Calydon. 
Hercules  was  still  mindful  that  he  had  once  been 
refused  the  hand  of  Iole,  he  therefore  made  war 
against  her  father  Eurytus,  and  killed  him  with 
three  of  his  sons.  Iole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
father’s  murderer,  and  found  that  she  was  loved  by 
Hercules  as  much  as  before.  She  accompanied 
him  to  mount  CEta,  where  he  was  going  to  raise  an 
altar  and  offer  a solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he 
had  not  then  the  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed  himself 
to  offer  a sacrifice,  he  sent  Lichas  to  Dejanira  in 
order  to  provide  himself  a proper  dress.  Dejanira, 
informed  of  her  husband's  tender  attachment  to 
Iole,  sent  him  a philter,  or  more  probably  the  tunic 
which  she  had  received  from  Nessus,  and  Hercules, 
as  soon  as  he  had  put  it  on,  fell  into  a desperate 
distemper,  and  found  the  poison  of  the  Lerntean 
hydra  penetrate  through  his  bones.  He  attempted 
to  pull  off  the  fatal  dress,  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  pains  and  tortures  he  inveighed 
in  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against  the  credu- 
lous Dejanira,  the  cruelty  of  Eurystheus  and  the 
lealousy  and  hatred  of  Juno.  As  the  distemper 
was  incurable,  he  implored  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
and  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Philoctetes,  and 
erected  a large  burning  pile  on  the  top  of  mount 
v la‘  r sPreacl  ?n  ‘he  ?'le  the  skin  of  the 
Nemman  lion,  and  laid  himself  down  upon  it  as  on 
a bed,  leaning  his  head  on  hts  club.  Philoctetes, 
or  according  to  others,  I’tcan  or  Hyllus,  was  ordered 
to  set  hre  to  the  pile,  and  the  hero  saw  himself  on  a 


sudden  surrounded  with  the  flames,  without  betlay- 
ing any  marks  of  fear  or  astonishment.  Jupiter 
saw  him  from  heaven,  and  told  to  the  surrounding 
gods  that  he  would  raise  to  the  skies  the  immortal 
parts  of  a hero  who  had  cleared  the  earth  from  so 
many  monsters  and  tyrants.  The  gods  applauded 
Jupiter’s  resolution  ; the  burning  pile  was  suddenly 
surrounded  with  a dark  smoke,  and  after  the  mortal 
parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he  was  carried 
up  to  heaven  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Some  loud  claps  of  thunder  accompanied  his  eleva- 
tion, and  his  friends,  unable  to  find  either  his  bones 
or  ashes,  showed  their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by 
raising  an  altar  where  the  burning  pile  had  stood. 
Mencetius  the  son  of  Actor  offered  him  the  sacrifice 
of  a bull,  a wild  boar,  and  a goat,  and  enjoined  the 
people  of  Opus  yearly  to  observe  the  same  religious 
ceremonies.  His  worship  soon  became  as  universal 
as  his  fame,  and  Juno,  who  had  once  persecuted 
him  with  such  inveterate  fury,  forgot  her  resent- 
ment, and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  many  surnames  and  epithets, 
either  from  the  place  where  his  worship  was  estab- 
lished, or  from  the  labours  which  he  achieved.  His 
temples  were  numerous  and  magnificent,  and  his 
divinity  revered.  No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his 
temple  at  Rome,  and  that  of  Gades,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  always  forbidden  to  women  and  pigs. 
The  Phoenicians  offered  quails  on  his  altars,  and  as 
it  was  supposed  that  he  presided  over  dreams,  the 
sick  and  infirm  were  sent  to  sleep  in  his  temples, 
that  they  might  receive  in  their  dreams  the  agree- 
able presages  of  their  approaching  recovery.  The 
white  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his  ser- 
vice. Hercules  is  generally  represented  naked, 
with  strong  and  well-proportioned  limbs ; he  is 
sometimes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  Nemcean 
lion,  and  holds  a knotted  club  in  his  hand,  on  which 
he  often  leans.  Sometimes  he  appears  crowned 
with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  holding  the  horn 
of  plenty  under  his  arm.  At  other  times  he  is  repre- 
sented standing  with  Cupid,  who  instantly  breaks 
to  pieces  his  arrows  and  his  club,  to  intimate  the 
passion  of  love  in  the  hero,  who  suffered  himself  to 
be  beaten  and  ridiculed  by  Omphale,  who  dressed 
herself  in  his  armour  while  he  was  sitting  to  spin 
with  her  female  servants.  The  children  of  Hercules 
are  as  numerous  as  the  labours  and  difficulties 
which  he  underwent,  and  indeed  they  became  so 
powerful  soon  after  his  death,  that  they  alone  had 
the  courage  to  invade  all  Peloponnesus.  Vid. 
Heraclidse.  He  was  father  of  Deicoon  and  Theri- 
machus  by  Megara,  of  Ctesippus  by  Astydamia,  of 
Palemon  by  Autonoe,  of  Everes  by  Parthenope,  of 
Glycisonetes,  Gyneus,  and  Odites  by  Dejanira,  of 
Thessalus  by  Chalciope,  of  Thestalus  by  Epicaste, 
of  Tlepolemus  by  Astyoche,  of  Agathyrsus,  Gelon, 
and  Scytha  by  Echidna,  &c.  Such  are  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  life  of  Hercules,  who 
is  said  to  have  supported  for  a while  the  weight  of 
the  heavens  upon  his  shoulders  [Vid.  Atlas],  and  to 
have  separated  by  the  force  of  his  arm  the  cele- 
brated mountains  which  were  afterwards  called  the 
boundaries  of  his  labours.  Vid.  Abyla.  He  is 
held  out  by  the  ancients  as  a true  pattern  of  virtue 
and  piety,  and  as  his  whole  life  had  been  employed 
for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  he  was  de- 
servedly rewarded  with  immortality.  His  judicious 
choice  of  virtue  in  preference  to  pleasure,  as  de 
scribed  by  Xenophon,  is  well  known.  Diod.  r & 4, 
— Cic.  dc  Nat.  D.  1,  &c. — Afiollod.  1 & 2.  —Pans. 
1*  3>  5,  9,  St  10. — Hesiod,  in  Scut.  Here .,  &c.  — 
Hygin./ab.  29,  32,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  236,  &c. 
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Her.  9.  Amor.  Trist.,  &c. — Homer.  II.  8,  &c.— 
Theocnt.  24. — Eurip.  in  Here. — Virg.  sEn.  8,  v 
294-— Lucan.  3 & 6.— Apollon.  i.—Dionys.  Hal.  1. 
—Sop hocl.  in  Trachin.—Plut.  in  Amphit. — Senec. 
in  Here. fur ent.  &■=  CEt. — Plin.  4,  c.  6.  1.  11,  &c.— 
Philostr.  Icon.  2,  c.  5. — Herodot.  1,  c.  7.  1.  2,  c.  42, 
&c. — Quint.  Smyrn.  6,  v.  207,  &c. — Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Dian. — Pindar.  Olymp.  od.  3. — Ital.  1,  v.  438. 
— S tat.  2,  Theb.  v.  564. — Mela , 2,  c.  1. — Lucian. 
Dial. — Lactant.  dc  fals.  Rel. — Strab.  3,  &c. — 

Horat.  Od.  Sat.  &c.- -A  son  of  Alexander  the 

Great. A surname  of  the  emperor  Commodus, 

&c. 

Hercttleum,  a promontory  in  the  country  of 

the  Brutii. Fretum,  a name  given  to  the  strait 

which  forms  a communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean. 

Herculeus,  one  of  Agrippina’s  murderers. 
Tacit.  Aim.  14,  c.  8. 

Herculeus  Lacis,  a lake  of  Sicily. 

_ HerctLlis  Columnee,  two  lofty  mountains, 
situate  one  on  the  most  southern  extremities  of 
Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  part  of  Africa. 
They  were  called  by  the  ancients  Abyla  and  Calpe. 
They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  and  according  to  ancient  tradition  they 
were  joined  together  till  they  were  severed  by  the 
arm  of  the  hero,  and  a communication  opened 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas. 
Dionys.  Perieg. — SiL  1,  v.  142. — Mela,  x,  c.  5. 

1.  2,  c.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  1. Monceci  Portus,  now 

Monaco,  a port  town  of  Genoa.  Tadt.  H.  3,  c.  52- 

— Lucan.  1,  v.  405. — Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  830. 

Labronis  Del  Liburni  Portus,  a seaport  town,  now 

Leghorn. Promontorium,  a cape  at  the  bottom 

of  Italy,  on  the  Ionian  sea,  now  Spartivento. 

Insulae,  two  islands  near  Sardinia.  Plin.  3,  c.  7. 

Portus,  a seaport  of  the  Brutii,  on  the  western 

coast. Lucus,  a wood  in  Germany  sacred  to 

Hercules.  Tacit.  A.  2,  c.  12. A small  island 

on  the  coast  of  Spain,  called  also  Scombraria,  from 
the  tunny  fish  ( Scombres ) caught  there.  Strab.  3. 

Hercyna,  a nymph  who  accompanied  Ceres  as 
she  travelled  over  the  world.  A river  of  Boeotia 
bore  her  name.  Pans.  9,  c.  39. 

Hercynia,  a celebrated  forest  of  Germany, 
which,  according  to  Caesar,  required  nine  days’ 
journey  to  cross  it ; and  which  on  some  parts  was 
found  without  any  boundaries,  though  travelled 
over  for  60  days  successively.  It  contained  the 
modern  countries  of  Switzerland,  Basil,  Spires, 
Transylvania,  and  a great  part  of  Russia.  In  length 
of  time  the  trees  were  rooted  up,  and  when  popula- 
tion increased  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  made  in- 
habitable. Cces.  Bell . G.  6,  c.  24. — Mela. — Liv.  5, 
c.  54. — Tacit.  G.  30. 

Herd.on.ia,  a small  town  of  Apulia  between  the 
rivers  Aufidus  and  Cerbalus.  Ital.  1,  v.  568. 

Herdonius,  a man  put  to  death  by  Tarquin, 
because  he  had  boldly  spoken  against  him  in  an 
assembly,  &c. 

Herea,  a town  of  Arcadia  on  an  eminence,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  watered  by  the  Alpheus.  It 
was  built  by  Hereus  the  son  of  Lycaon,  and  was 
said  to  produce  a wine  possessed  of  such  unusual 
properties,  as  to  give  fecundity  to  women,  and  cause 
madness  in  men.  /Elian.  V.  H . 13,  c.  6. — Plin.  14, 
c.  18. — Paus.  8,  c.  24. — Ptol.  3,  c.  16. 

Herennius  Senecio,  a Roman  historian 

under  Domitian.  Tacit.  Agric.  2,  &c. An  officer 

of  Sertorius  defeated  by  Pompey,  & c.  Pint. A 

centurion  sent  in  pursuit  of  Cicero  by  Antony.  He 
Cut  off  the  orator  s head.  Pint,  in  Cic.. Caius, 


| a man  to  whom  Cicero  dedicates  his  book  de  Rhe- 
toricA,  a work  attributed  by  some  to  Comificius. 

A Samnite  general,  &c. Philo,  a Phoenician 

who  wrote  a book  on  Adrian’s  reign.  He  also  com- 
posed a treatise  divided  into  12  parts,  concerning 
the  choice  of  books,  &c. 

Hereus,  a son  of  Lyacon,  who  founded  a city 
in  Arcadia,  called  Herea.  Paus.  8,  c.  24. 

Herillus,  a philosopher  of  Chalcedon,  disciple 
to  Zeno.  Diog. 

Herllus,  a king  of  Prameste,  son  of  the  nymph 
Feronia.  As  he  had  three  lives,  he  was  killed  three 
times  by  Evander.  Virg.  /En.  8,  v.  563. 

HermS.ch.us,  a native  of  Mitylene,  successor 
and  disciple  of  Epicuru^  B.C.  267. 

Hermae,  statues  of  Mercury  in  the  city  of 
Athens.  Cic.  ad  Att.  1,  ep.  4 & 8.  C.  Nep.  in 
Alcib. Two  youths  who  attended  those  who  con- 

sulted the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  Paus.  9,  c.  39. 

Hermaea,  a festival  in  Crete,  when  the  masters 
waited  upon  the  servants.  It  was  also  observed  at 
Athens  and  Babylon.  Paus.  8,  c.  14. 

Hermaeum,  a town  of  Arcadia. A promon- 

tory at  the  east  of  Carthage,  the  most  northern 
point  of  all  Africa,  now  cape  Bon.  Liv.  20,  c.  27.— 
Strab.  17. 

Hermagoras  -ZEolId.es,  a famous  rheto- 
rician, who  came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

A philosopher  of  Amphipolis.  A famous 

orator  and  philosopher. 

Hermandica,  a town  of  the  Vacczei  in  Spain. 
Liv.  21,  c.  5. — Polyb.  3. 

Hermandun,  a people  of  Germany,  called 
also  Hermunduri. 

Hermanni,  a people  of  Germany. 

Hermaph.rod.Itns,  a son  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the  Naiades.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  When  he  came  to  Caria,  he  bathed  him- 
self in  a fountain,  and  Salmacis,  the  nymph  who 
presided  over  it,  became  enamoured  of  him  and 
attempted  to  seduce  him.  Hermaphroditus  con- 
tinued deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  offers;  and  Sal- 
macis, endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force  what  was 
denied  by  prayers,  closely  embraced  him,  and  en- 
treated the  gods  to  make  them  two,  but  one  body. 
Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis  and  Her- 
mrphroditus,  now  two  in  one  body,  still  preserved 
the  characteristics  of  both  their  sexes.  Hermaph- 
roditus begged  the  gods  that  all  who  bathed  in  tnat 
fountain  might  become  effeminate.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
v,  347. -- Hygin.fab.  271. 

Hernias,  an  ancient  father  of  the  church,  in  or 
near  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

Hermathena,  a statue  which  represented 
Mercury  and  Minerva  in  the  same  body.  This 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  schools  where  elo- 
quence and  philosophy  were  taught,  because  these 
two  deities  presided  over  the  arts  and  sciences. 

HermSas,  a tyrant  of  Mysia  who  revolted 

from  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  B.C.  350.. A general  of 

Antiochus,  &c. 

Hermeias,  a native  of  Methymna  who  wrote 
a history'  of  Sicily. 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 

Greeks.  V id.  Mercurius. A famous  gladiator. 

Martial.  5,  ep.  25. An  Egy'ptian  philosopher. 

Vid.  Mercurius  Trismegistus. 

HermesiSnax,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Colophon, 
son  of  Agoneus.  He  wras  publicly  honoured  with  a 

statue.  Paus.  6,  c.  17. A native  of  Cyprus,  who 

wrote  a history  of  Phrygia.  Plut.  _ 

Hermias,  a Galatian  philosopher  in  the  second 
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centurv.  His  irrisio  philosophorum  gentilium  was 
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Her  min  ills,  a general  of  the  Hermanni,  &c. 

A Roman  who  defended  a bridge  with  Codes 

against  the  army  of  Porsenna.  Liv.  2,  c.  10. A 

Trojan  killed  by  Catillus  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg. 
Ain.  n,  v.  642. 

HermiSne,  a daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except  Juno, 
honoured  her  nuptials  with  their  presence,  and  she 
received,  as  a present,  a rich  veil  and  a splendid 
necklace  which  had  been  made  by  Vulcan.  She 
was  changed  into  a serpent  with  her  husband  Cad- 
mus, and  placed  in  the  Elysian  fields.  Vid.  Har- 

monia.  Apollod.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  13. A 

daughter  of  Meneiaus  and  Helen.  She  was  privately 
promised  in  marriage  to  Orestes  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non ; but  her  father,  ignorant  of  this  pre-engage- 
ment, gave  her  hand  to  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles, 
whose  services  he  had  experienced  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Pyrrhus,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  carried 
home  Hermione  and  married  her.  Hermione, 
tenderly  attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked 
upon  Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indignation.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  received  the 
addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with  pleasure,  and  even  re- 
roached  Andromache  his  concubine  with  stealing 
is  affections  from  her.  Her  jealousy  for  Andro- 
mache, according  to  some,  induced  her  to  unite 
herself  to  Orestes,  and  to  destroy  Pyrrhus.  She 
gave  herself  to  Orestes  after  this  murder,  and  re- 
ceived the  kingdom  of  Sparta  as  a dowry.  Homer. 
Od.  4. — Eurip.  in  indr.  Orest. — Ovid.  Heroid. 

8. — P report.  1. A town  of  Argolis,  where  Ceres 

had  a famous  temple.  The  inhabitants  lived  by 
fishing.  The  descent  to  hell  from  their  country  was 
considered  so  short  that  no  money,  according  to  the 
usual  right  of  burial,  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
dead  to  be  paid  to  Charon  for  their  passage.  The 
sea  on  the  neighbouring  coast  was  called  Hermi- 
otticus  sinus.  Plin.  4,  c.  3. — Virg.  in  Ciri.  472. — 
Strab.  8. — Mela , 2,  c.  3. — Ptol.  3,  c.  16. — Pans.  2, 
C.  34- 

HermiSnise,  a city  near  the  Riphsean  moun- 
tains. Orph.  in  A rg 

Herm.i5nlcus  sinus,  a bay  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis  near  Hermione.  Strab.  1 & 8. 

Hermippus,  a freedman,  disciple  of  Philo,  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  es- 
teemed. He  wrote  five  books  upon  dreams. A 

man  who  accused  Aspasia  the  mistress  of  Pericles 
of  impiety  and  prostitution.  He  was  son  of  Lysis, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a poet  by  40  theatrical 
pieces  and  other  compositions,  some  of  which  are 
quoted  by  Athensus.  Pint. A peripatetic  phi- 

losopher of  Smyrna,  who  flourished  B.C.  210. 

•EEermScrAtes,  a general  of  Syracuse,  against 
Nicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  towards  the  Athe- 
nian prisoners  was  looked  upon  as  treacherous.  He 
was  banished  from  Sicily  without  even  a trial,  and 
he  was  murdered  as  he  attempted  to  return  back  to 

his  country,  B.C.  408. Pint,  in  Nic.,  &c. A 

sophist  celebrated  for  his  rising  talents.  He  died 
in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  in  the  reign  of  the 
en.peror  Severus. The  father-in-law  of  Diony- 
sius tyrant  of  Sicily. A Rhodian  employed  by 

Artaxerxes  to  corrupt  the  Grecian  states,  &c. 

A sophist,  preceptor  to  Pausanias  the  murderer  of 
Philip.  Died.  16. 

Bermodorus,  a Sicilian,  pupil  to  Plato. A 

philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  is  said  to  have  assisted, 


as  interpreter,  the  Roman  decemvirs  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  10  tables  of  laws,  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  Greece.  Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  36. — Plin.  34, 

c.  5. A native  of  Salamis,  contemporary  with 

Philo  the  Athenian  architect.  Cic.  in  Orat.  1,  c.  14. 

A poet  who  wrote  a book  called  Nojui/ia  on  the 

laws  of  different  nations. 

HermSg’Snes,  an  architect  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  ofDiana  at 
Magnesia.  He  wrote  a book  upon  his  profession. 

A rhetorician  in  the  second  century,  the  best 

editions  of  whose  rhetorica  are  that  of  Sturmius,  3 
vols.  i2mo,  Argent.  1571,  andofLaurentius,  Genev. 
1614.  He  died  A.D.  161,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
body  was  opened,  and  his  heart  found  hairy  and  of 
an  extraordinary  size.  At  the  age  of  25,  as  is  re- 
ported, he  totally  lost  his  memory. A lawyer  in 

the  age  of  Diocletian. A musician.  Horat.  1, 

sat.  3.  v.  129. A sophist  of  Tarsus,  of  such  bril- 

liant talents,  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  excited  the 
attention  and  gained  the  patronage  of  the  emperor 
M.  Antoninus. 

Hermolaus,  a young  Macedonian  among  the 
attendants  of  Alexander.  As  he  was  one  day  hunt- 
ing with  the  king  he  killed  a wild  boar  which  was 
coming  towards  him.  Alexander,  who  followed 
close  behind  him,  was  so  disappointed  because  the 
beast  had  been  killed  before  he  could  dart  at  it, 
that  he  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  severely  whipped. 
This  treatment  irritated  Hermolaus,  and  he  con- 
spired to  take  away  the  king’s  life,  with  others  who 
were  displeased  with  the  cruel  treatment  he  had 
received.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  one  of  the 
conspirators,  and  Alexander  seized  them,  and  asked 
what  had  compelled  them  to  conspire  to  take  his 
life.  Hermolaus  answered  for  the  rest,  and  ob- 
served that  it  was  unworthy  of  Alexander  to  treat 
his  most  faithful  and  attached  friends  like  slaves, 
and  to  shed  their  blood  without  the  least  mercy. 
Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Curt.  8, 
c.  6. 

HermopQlis,  two  towns  of  Egypt,  now  Ash- 
muttein  and  Demenliur.  Plin.  5,  c.  9. 

Hermotlmus,  a famous  prophet  of  Clazo- 
mense.  It  is  said  that  his  soul  separated  itself  from 
his  body  and  wandered  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
to  explain  futurity,  after  which  it  returned  again 
and  animated  his  frame.  His  wife,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  frequent  absence  of  his  soul,  took 
advantage  of  it  and  burnt  his  body,  as  if  totally 
dead,  and  deprived  the  soul  of  its  natural  recep- 
tacle. Hermotimus  received  divine  honours  in  a 
temple  at  Clazomenae,  into  which  it  was  unlawful 
for  women  to  enter.  Plin.  7,  c.  51,  &c. — Lucian. 

Hermunduri,  a people  of  Germany,  subdued 
by  Aurelius.  They  were  at  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  were  considered  by  Tacitus  as  a tribo 
of  the  Suevi,  but  called,  together  with  the  Suevi, 
Hermiones  by  Pliny,  4,  c.  14.— Tacit.  Ann.  13, 
extra. — Veil.  2,  c.  106. 

Hermus,  a river  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  sands, 
according  to  the  poets,  were  covered  with  gold.  It 
flows  near  Sardes,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Pactolus  and  Hyllus,  after  which  it  falls  into  the 
■lEgean  sea.  It  is  now  called  Kcdous  or  Sarabat. 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  137. — Lucan.  3,  v.  210. — Martial.  8, 
ep.  78. — Sil.  1,  v.  159. — Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Hernlci,  a people  of  Campania  celebrated  for 
their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  rising  power  of  Rome. 
Liv.  9,  c.  43  & 44.— Sil.  4,  v.  226. — jfuv.  14,  v.  183. 
— Dionys.  Hal.  8,  c.  10. — Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  684. 

Hero,  a beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at  Scstus, 
greatly  enamoured  of  Leander,  a youth  of  Abydos. 
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'Ihese  two  lovers  were  so  faithful  to  one  another, 
that  Leander  in  the  night  escaped  from  the  vigil- 
ance of  his  family,  and  swam  across  the  Hellespont, 
while  Hero  in  Sestos  directed  his  course  by  holding 
a burning  torch  on  the  top  of  a high  tower.  After 
many  interviews  of  mutual  affection  and  tenderness, 
Leander  was  drowned  in  a tempestuous  night  as  he 
attempted  his  usual  course,  and  Hero  in  despair 
"threw  herself  down  from  her  tower  and  perished  in 
the  sea. — Museeus  de  Leand.  Hero. — Ovid. 

Heroid.  17  & 18. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  258. 

Herodes,  surnamed  the  Great  and  Ascalonita, 
followed  the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was  made  king  of 
Judsea  by  means  of  Antony,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  he  was  continued  in  his  power  by  his  flattery 
and  submission  to  Augustus.  He  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  day 
of  his  death  would  become  a day  of  mirth  and 
festivity,  he  ordered  the  most  illustrious  of  his  sub- 
jects to  be  confined  and  murdered  the  very  moment 
that  he  expired,  that  every  eye  in  the  kingdom 
might  seem  to  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  Herod. 
He  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of 
40  years.  Josephus.— — Antipas,  a son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  governor  of  Galilese,  &c.~ — Agrippa,  a 

Jew  intimate  with  the  emperor  Caligula,  &c. 

This  name  was  common  to  many  of  the  Jews. 
Josephus.— — Atticus.  Vid.  Atticus. 

Herodianus,  a Greek  historian,  who  flour- 
ished A.D.  247.  He  was  born  at  Alexander,  and 
he  was  employed  among  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  He  wrote  a Roman  history  in  eight 
books,  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Maxi- 
minus. His  style  is  peculiarly  elegant,  but  it  wants 
precision,  and  the  work  too  plainly  betrays  that  the 
author  was  not  a perfect  master  of  geography.  He 
is  accused  of  being  too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and 
too  severe  upon  Alexander  Severus.  His  book 
comprehends  the  history  of  68  or  70  years,  and  he 
asserts  that  he  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  whatever 
he  has  written.  The  best  editions  of  his  history  are 
that  of  Politian,  4to,  Dovan,  1525,  who  afterwards 
published  a very  valuable  Latin  translation,  and 
that  of  Oxford,  8vo,  1708. 

Herodicus,  a physician  surnamed  Gyixinastic, 
who  flourished  B.C.  443. A grammarian  sur- 

named Cratcleus,  B.C.  123. 

Her5d8tus,  a celebrated  historian  of  Halicar- 
nassus, whose  father’s  name  was  Lyxes,  and  that 
of  his  mother  Dryo.  He  fled  to  Samos  when  his 
country  laboured  under  the  oppressive  tyranny  of 
Lygdamis,  and  travelled  over  Egypt,  Italy,  and  all 
Greece.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Halicarnassus, 
and  expelled  the  tyrant ; which  patriotic  deed,  far 
from  gaining  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the 
populace,  displeased  and  irritated  them,  so  that 
Herodotus  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Greece  from  the 
public  resentment.  To  procure  a lasting  fame  he 
publicly  repeated  at  the  Olympic  games  the  history 
which  he  had  composed,  in  his  39th  year,  li.C.  445. 
It  was  received  with  such  universal  applause,  that 
the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  were  unanimously 
given  to  the  nine  books  into  which  it  is  divided. 
This  celebrated  composition,  which  has  procured 
its  author  the  title  of  father  of  history,  is  written  in 
the  Ionic  dialect.  Herodotus  is  among  the  his- 
torians what  Homer  is  among  the  poets,  and  De- 
mosthenes among  the  orators.  His  style  abounds 
with  elegance,  ease,  and  sweetness ; and  if  there  is 
any  of  the  fabulous  or  incredible,  the  author  can- 
didly informs  the  reader  that  it  is  introduced  upon 
the  narration  of  others.  The  work  is  a history  of 


the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  from 
the  age  of  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Mycale  in  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  and  besides  this,  it  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  the  world. 
Herodotus  had  written  another  history  of  Assyria 
and  Arabia,  which  is  not  extant.  The  life  of 
Homer,  generally  attributed  to  him,  is  supposed  by 
some  not  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen.  Plutarch 
has  accused  him  of  malevolence  towards  the  Greeks, 
an  imputation  which  can  easily  be  refuted.  The 
two  best  editions  of  this  great  historian  are  that  of 
Wesseling,  fol.  Amsterdam,  1763  ; and  that  of  Glas- 
gow, 9 vols.  i2mo,  1761.  Cic.  de  leg.  1,  de  orat.  2. 
— Dionys.  Hal.  x.—Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Plut.  de 
Mai.  Herod. A man  who  wrote  a treatise  con- 
cerning Epicurus,  fiiog. A Theban  wrestler  of 

Megara,  in  the  age  of  Demetrius  son  of  Antigonus. 
He  was  six  feet  and  a half  in  height,  and  he  ate 
generally  20  pounds  of  flesh,  with  bread  in  propor- 
tion, at  each  of  his  meals.  Athen.  16. Another, 

whose  victories  are  celebrated  by  Pindar. 

Heroes,  a name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  were  born  from  a god,  or  to 
such  as  had  signalized  themselves  by  their  actions, 
and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality  by  the  services 
which  they  had  rendered  their  country.  The  heroes 
which  Homer  describes,  such  as  Ajax,  Achilles, 
&c.,  were  of  such  prodigious  strength,  that  they 
could  lift  up  and  throw  stones  which  the  united 
force  of  four  or  five  men  of  his  age  could  not  have 
moved.  The  heroes  were  supposed  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  mankind  after  death,  and 
they  were  invoked  with  much  solemnity.  As  the 
altars  of  the  gods  were  crowded  with  sacrifices  and 
libations,  so  the  heroes  were  often  honoured  with 
a funeral  solemnity,  in  which  their  great  exploits 
were  enumerated.  The  origin  of  heroism  might 
proceed  from  the  opinions  of  some  philosophers, 
who  taught  that  the  souls  of  great  men  were  often 
raised  to  the  stars,  and  introduced  among  the 
immortal  gods.  According  to  the  notions  of  the 
stoics,  the  ancient  heroes  inhabited  a pure  and 
serene  climate,  situate  above  the  moon. 

Herois,  a festival,  celebrated  every  ninth  year 
by  the  Delphians,  in  honour  of  a heroine.  There 
were  in  the  celebration  a great  number  of  myste- 
rious rites,  with  a representation  of  something  like 
Semele’s  resurrection. 

Heron,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom  is 
called  the  aruient  and  the  other  the  younger.  The 
former,  who  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ, 
was  disciple  to  Ctesibius,  and  wrote  a curious  book 
translated  into  Latin,  under  the  title  of  Spiritu- 
alium  Liber ; the  only  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Baldus,  Aug.  Vind.  1616. 

Heroopolis,  a town  of  Egypt  on  the  Arabic 
gulf. 

HerSphlla,  a Sibyl,  who,  as  some  suppose, 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin.  Vid. 
Sibyllte.  Pans.  10,  c.  12. 

Herophllus,  an  impostor  in  the  reign  of 
C;esar,  who  pretended  to  be  the  grandson  of 
arius.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  by  C:esar 
for  his  seditions,  and  was  afterwards  strangled  in 
prison. A Greek  physician,  about  570  years  be- 

fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
dissected  bodies.  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch 
have  greatly  commended  him. 

Hero  stratus.  Vid.  Erostratus. 

Herpa,  a town  of  Cappadocia.  _ 

Herse,  a daughter  of  Cecrops  king  of  Athens, 
beloved  by  Mercury.  The  god  disclosed  his  love 
to  Aglauios,  Herse’s  sister,  in  hopes  of  procuring  an 
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easy  admission  to  Herse ; but  Aglauros,  through 
iealousy,  discovered  the  amour.  Mercury  was  so 
offended  at  her  behaviour,  that  he  struck  her  with 
his  caduceus  and  changed  her  into  a stone.  Herse 
became  mother  of  Cephalus  by  Mercury,  and  after 
death  she  seceived  divine  honours  at  Athens.  Ovut. 
Met.  2 v.  559,  &c. A wife  of  Danaus.  Apollod. 

Hersepnoria,  festivals  of  Athens  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  or  more  probably  of  Herse. 

Hersllia,  one  of  the  Sabines,  earned  away  by 
the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Consualia. 
She  was  given  and  married  to  Romulus,  though, 
according  to  some,  she  married  Hostus,  a youth  of 
Latium,  Dy  whom  she  had  Hostus  Hostilius.  After 
death  she  was  presented  with  immortality  by  Juno, 
and  received  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Ora. 
Liv.  i,  c.  ii .—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  832. 

Hertlia  and  Herta,  a goddess  among  the 
Germans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  earth. 
She  had  a temple  and  a chariot  dedicated  to  her 
service  in  a remote  island,  and  was  supposed  to 
visit  the  earth  at  stated  times,  when  her  coming 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings  and 
festivity.  Tacit,  de  Germ. 

HertQi,  a savage  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman  power  in  its 
decline. 

Hessenus,  a mountain  near  Paeonia. 

HesiSdus,  a celebrated  poet,  born  at  Ascra  in 
Bceotia.  His  father’s  name  was  Dius,  and  his 
mother’s  Pycimede.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Homer, 
and  even  obtained  a poetical  prize  in  competition 
with  him,  according  to  Varro  and  Plutarch.  Quin- 
tilian, Philostratus,  and  others  maintain  that  Hesiod 
lived  before  the  age  of  Homer;  but  Val.  Paterculus 
and  others  support  that  he  flourished  about  100 
years  after  him.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  agriculture.  This  composition  is  called 
The  Works  and  the  Days  ; and  besides  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  given  to  the  cultivator  of  the  field, 
the  reader  is  pleased  to  find  many  moral  reflections 
worthy  of  a refined  Socrates  or  a Plato.  His  Theo- 
gony  is  a miscellaneous  narration  executed  without 
art,  precision,  choice,  judgment,  or  connection,  yet 
it  is  the  more  valuable  for  the  faithful  account  it 
gives  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  His  Shield  of 
Hercules  is  but  a fragment  of  a larger  poem,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  he  gave  an  account  of  the  most 
celebrated  heroines  among  the  ancients.  Hesiod, 
without  being  master  of  the  fire  and  sublimity  of 
Homer,  is  admired  for  the  elegance  of  his  diction, 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  poetry.  Besides  these 
poems  he  wrote  others,  now  lost.  Pausanias  says 
that,  in  his  age,  Hesiod’s  verses  were  still  written 
on  tablets  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which  the 
poet  was  a priest.  If  we  believe  Clem.  Alexand.  6, 
Strom.,  the  poet  borrowed  much  from  Musams. 
One  of  Lucian’s  dialogues  bears  the  name  of  Hesiod, 
and  in  it  the  poet  is  introduced  as  speaking  of  him- 
self. Virgil,  in  his  Georgies,  has  imitated  the  com- 
positions of  Hesiod,  and  taken  his  opera  and  dies 
for  model,  as  he  acknowledges.  Cicero  strongly 
commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial  to 
his  poetry  and  moral  instructions,  that  they  ordered 
their  children  to  learn  all  by  heart.  Hesiod  was 
murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ganyctor  of  Naupactum, 
and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Some 
dolphins  brought  back  the  body  to  the  shore,  which 
was  immediately  known,  and  the  murderers  were 
discovered  by  the  poet’s  dogs,  and  thrown  into  the 
sea.  If  Hesiod  flourished  in  the  age  of  Homer,  he 
lived  007  B.C.  The  best  editions  of  this  poet  are 
that  of  Robinson,  4to,  Oxon,  1737 ; that  of  Locsner, 


8vo,  Lips.  1778  ; and  that  of  Parma,  4to,  1785.  Cic. 
Fam.  6,  ep.  18. — Pans.  9,  c.  3,  &c. — Quintil.  10, 
c.  1. — Paterc. — Varro. — Pint,  de  7,  Sep.  de 
Attitn.  Sag. 

Hesione,  a daughter  of  Laomedon  king  of 
Troy,  by  Strymo  the  daughter  of  Scamander.  It 
fell  to  her  lot  to  be  exposed  to  a sea  monster,  to 
whom  the  Trojans  yearly  presented  a marriageable 
virgin,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune,  whom  Lamedon  had  offended  ; but  Her- 
cules promised  to  deliver  her,  provided  he  received 
as  a reward  six  beautiful  horses.  Laomedon  con- 
sented, and  Hercules  attacked  the  monster  just  as 
he  was  going  to  devour  Hesione,  and  he  killed  him 
with  his  club.  Laomedon,  however,  refused  to 
reward  the  hero’s  services ; and  Hercules,  incensed 
at  his  treachery,  besieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king 
and  all  his  family  to  the  sword,  except  Podarces,  or 
Priam,  who  had  advised  his  father  to  give  the  pro- 
mised horses  to  his  sister’s  deliverer.  The  con- 
queror gave  Hesione  in  marriage  to  his  friend 
Telamon,  who  had  assisted  him  during  the  war, 
and  he  established  Priam  upon  his  father’s  throne. 
The  removal  of  Hesione  to  Greece  proved  at  last 
fatal  to  the  Trojans  ; and  Priam,  remembering  with 
indignation  that  his  sister  had  been  forcibly  given 
to  a foreigner,  sent  his  son  Paris  to  Greece  to  re- 
claim the  possessions  of  Hesione,  or  more  probably 
to  revenge  his  injuries  upon  the  Greeks  by  carrying 
away  Helen,  which  gave  rise,  soon  after,  to  the 
Trojan  war.  Lycophron  mentions  that  Hercules 
threw  himself,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  monster  to  which  Hesione  was  ex- 
posed, and  that  he  tore  his  belly  to  pieces,  and 
came  out  safe  only  with  the  loss  of  his  hair,  after  a 
confinement  of  three  days.  Homer.  II.  5,  v.  638. — 
Diod.  4. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  11, 
v.  212. The  wife  of  Nauplius. 

Hespgria,  a large  island  of  Africa,  once  the 

residence  of  the  Amazons.  Diod.  3. A name 

common  to  both  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is  derived  from 
Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  setting  sun,  or  the  evening, 
whence  the  Greeks  called  Italy  Hesperia,  because 
it  was  situate  at  the  setting  sun,  or  in  the  west. 
The  same  name,  for  similar  reasons,  was  applied  to 
Spain  by  the  Latins.  Virg.  /Em.  i,  v.  634,  &c. — 
Horat.  1,  od.  34,  v.  4. 1.  1,  od.  27,  v.  28. — Sil.  7,  v.  15. 

— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  258. A daughter  of  the 

Oebrenus.  Ovid.  Met.  n,v.  759. 

Hespgrld.es,  three  celebrated  nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus.  Apollodorus  mentions  four, 
./Egle,  Erythia,  Vesta,  and  Arethusa ; and  Diodorus 
confounds  them  with  the  Atlantides,  and  supposes 
that  they  were  the  same  number.  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  golden  apples  which  Juno  gave 
to  Jupiter  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials;  and  the 
lace  of  their  residence,  placed  beyond  the  ocean 
y Hesiod,  is  more  universally  believed  to  be  near 
mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  according  to  Apollodorus. 
This  celebrated  place  or  garden  abounded  with 
fruits  of  the  most  delicious  kind,  and  was  carefully 
uarded  by  a dreadful  dragon,  which  never  slept, 
t was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  procure 
some  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Ilesperides.  The 
hero,  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  this  celebrated 
garden,  applied  to  the  nymphs  in  t..e  neighbourhood 
of  the  Po  for  information,  and  was  told  that  Nereus 
the  god  of  the  sea,  if  properly  managed  [ Vid. 
Nereus],  would  direct  him  in  his  pursuits.  Hercu- 
les seized  Nereus  as  he  was  asleep,  and  the  sea  god, 
unable  to  escape  from  his  grasp,  answered  all  the 
questions  which  he  proposed.  Some  say  that 
Nereus  sent  Hercules  to  Prometheus,  and  that  from 
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him  he  received  all  his  information.  When  Her- 
cules came  into  Africa,  he  repaired  to  Atlas,  and 
demanded  of  him  three  of  the  golden  apples.  Atlas 
unloaded  himself  and  placed  the  burden  of  the 
heavens  on  the  shoulders  of  Hercules,  while  he 
went  in  quest  of  the  apples.  At  his  return  Hercules 
expressed  his  wish  to  ease  the  burden  by  putting 
something  on  his  head,  and  when  Atlas  assisted 
him  to  remove  his  inconvenience,  Hercules  artfully 
left  the  burden,  and  seized  the  apples,  which  Atlas 
had  thrown  on  the  ground.  According  to  other 
accounts,  Hercules  gathered  the  apples  himself, 
without  the  assistance  of  Atlas,  and  he  previously 
killed  the  watchful  dragon  which  kept  the  tree. 
These  apples  were  brought  to  Eurystheus,  and 
afterwards  carried  back  by  Minerva  into  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  as  they  could  be  preserved  in  no 
other  place.  Hercules  is  sometimes  represented 
gathering  the  apples,  and  the  dragon  which  guarded 
the  tree  appears  bowing  down  his  head,  as  haying 
received  a mortal  wound.  This  monster,  as  it  is 
supposed,  was  the  offspring  of  Typhon,  and  it  had 
100  heads  and  as  many  voices.  This  number,  how- 
ever, is  reduced  by  some  to  only  one  head.  Those 
that  attempt  to  explain  mythology,  observe  that 
the  Hesperides  were  certain  persons  who  had  an 
immense  nu..*oer  of  flocks,  and  that  the  ambiguous 
word  fj.n\ov,  which  signifies  an  apple  and  a sheep , 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides.  Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  637,  &c. 
1.  9,  v.  90. — Hygin.  fab.  30. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  215,  &c. 

Hespgris.  Vid.  Hesperus. -A  town  of 

Cyrenaica,  now  Bernic  or  Bengazi,  where  most 
authors  have  placed  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 

Hesperltis,  a country  of  Africa.  Diod.  4. 

HespSrus,  a son  of  Japetus,  brother  to  Atlas. 
TT>  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  received  the 
n_  ae  of  Hesperia  from  him,  according  to  some 
accounts.  He  had  a daughter  called  Hesperis, 
who  married  Atlas,  and  became  mother  of  seven 
daughters,  called  Atlantides  or  Hesperides.  Diod. 

4. T^o  name  of  Hesperus  was  also  applied  to 

the  i.  Venus,  when  it  appeared  after  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  It  was  called  Phosphorus  or  Lucifer 
when  it  preceded  the  sun.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  2. 
— Senec.  de  Hippol.  749.  Id.  in  Med.  71. 

Hestia,  one  of  the  Hesperides.  Apollod. 

Hestisea,  a town  of  Euboea. 

HesilS,  a deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  same  as 
the  Mars  of  the  Romans.  Lucan.  1,  v.  445. 

Hesychia,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Hesychius,  the  author  of  a Greek  lexicon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  a valuable  work 
which  has  been  learnedly  edited  by  Albert,  2 vols. 
101.  L.  Bat.  1746. 

Hetriculum,  now  Latarico,  a town  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii.  Liv.  30,  c.  19. 

Hetruria  and  Etruria,  a celebrated  country 
of  Italy,  at  the  west  of  the  Tiber.  It  originally 
contained  12  different  nations,  which  had  each  their 
respective  monarch,  called  Lucumon.  Their  names 
were  Veientes,  Clusini,  Perusini,  Cortonenses, 
krretini,  Vetuloni,  Volaterrani,  Rusellani,  Volscinii, 
Tarquinii,  Falisci,  and  Cmretam.  The  inhabitants 
were  particularly  famous  for  their  superstition,  and 
great  confidence  in  omens,  dreams,  auguries,  &c. 
They  all  ’"row  powerful  and  resolute  enemies  to 
the  rising  ..nipt.  - of  the  Romans,  and  were  conquered 
■inly  after  much  effusion  of  blood.  Plin.  3>  c-  5 • 
Strap.  5. — Pint,  in  Rom. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Heurippa,  a surname  of  Diana. 

Hexapylum,  a gate  at  Syracuse,  lac  ad- 


joining place  of  the  city,  or  the  wall,  bore  the  same 
name.  Diod.  11  & 14.-  Liv.  24,  c.  21.  1.  25,  c.  24. 

1.  32,  c.  39. 

Hiarbas,  or  Iarbas,  a king  of  Gaetulia. 

Vid.  Iarbas. 

Hiber,  a name  applied  to  a Spaniard,  as  living 
near  the  river  Hiberus  or  Iberus.  Vid.  Iberus. 

Hibernia  and  Hybernia,  a large  island  at 
the  west  of  Britain,  now  called  Ireland.  Some  of 
the  ancients  have  called  it  Ibemia,  Juvema,  Iris, 
Hierna,  Ogygia,  Iveruia.  Juv.  2,  v.  i6o.—Strab.  4. 
— Orpheus.  — A ristot. 

Hibrilde;-,  an  Athenian  general.  Dionys. 
Hal.  7. 

Hicetaon,  a son  of  Laomedon,  brother  to 
Priam  and  father  of  Menalippus.  Homer.  II.  3. 

The  father  of  Thymcetes,  who  came  to  Italy 

with  Afneas.  Virg.  /En.  10,  v.  133. 

Hicetas,  a philosopher  of  Syracuse,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  stationary.  Diog.  in  Phil. 
- A tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Vid.  Icetas. 

Hiempsal,  a king  of  Numidia,  &c.  Vid. 
Hyempsal.  Plut. 

Hiera,  a woman  who  married  Telephus  king  of 
Mysia,  and  who  was  said  to  surpass  Helen  in 

beauty. The  mother  of  Pandarus  and  Bitias  by 

Alcanor.  Virg.  /En.  9,  v.  673. One  of  the 

Lipari  islands,  called  also  Theresia,  now  Vulcano. 
Pans.  10,  c.  11. 

Hierapolis,  a town  of  Syria,  near  the 

Euphrates. Another  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  hot 

baths,  now  Barnbukkalasi. Another  of  Crete. 

Higl'ax,  a youth  who  awoke  Argus,  to  inform 
him  that  Mercury  was  stealing  Io.  Mercury  killed 
him,  and  changed  him  into  a bird  of  prey.  Apollod. 

2,  c.  2. Antiochus,  king  of  Syria  and  brother  to 

Seleucus,  received  the  surname  of  Hierax.  _ Jus- 
tin. 37,  c.  3. An  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the 

third  century. 

Hiericbus  (untis),  the  name  of  Jericho  in  the 
Holy  Land,  called  the  city  of  palm  trees,  from  its 
abounding  in  dates.  Plin.  5,  c.  14. — Tacit.  H.  5, 
c.  6. 

Higro  I.,  a king  of  Syracuse,  after  his  brother 
Gelon,  who  rendered  himself  odious  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He 
made  war  against  Theron  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
and  took  Himera.  He  obtained  three  different 
crowns  at  the  Olympic  games,  two  in  horse-races, 
and  one  at  a chariot-race.  Pindar  has  celebrated 
him  as  being  victorious  at  Olympia.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  the  conversation  of  Simonides, 
Epicharmus,  Pindar,  &c.,  softened  in  some  measure 
the  roughness  of  his  morals  and  the  severity  of  his 
government,  and  rendered  him  the  patron  of  learn- 
ing, genius,  and  merit.  He  died,  after  a reign  of 
18  years,  B.C.  467,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  brother 
Thrasybulus,  who  disgraced  himself  by  his  vices 

and  tyranny.  Diod.  11. The  second  of  that 

name,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  descended  from  Gelon. 
He  was  unanimously  elected  king  by  all  the  states 
of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  appointed  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  joined  his 
enemies  in  besieging  Messana,  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  but  he  was  beaten  by 
Appius  Claudius  the  Roman  consul,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon  blocked  up. 
Seeing  all  hopes  of  victory  lost,  lie  made  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  proved  so  failhful  to  his  en- 
gagements during  the  59  years  of  his  reign,  that  the 
Romans  never  had  a more  firm  or  more  attached 
ally.  He  died  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  about 
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,2-  years  B.C.  He  was  universally  regretted, 
and  all  the  Sicilians  showed  by  their  lamentations 
that  they  had  lost  a common  father  and  a fnend. 
He  liberally  patronized  the  learned,  and  employed 
the  talents  of  Archimedes  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  He  wrote  a book  on  agriculture,  now 
lost.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hieronymus.  Milan. 

V.  H.  4,  8. — Justin.  23.  c.  4 ,—hlor.  2,  c.  2. 

Liv.  16. An  Athenian,  intimate  with  Nicias  the 

general.  Plut.  in.  Nic. A Parthian  &c.  Tacit. 

Hierocaesarea,  a town  of  Lydia.  Tacit. 
Ann.  2,  c 47.  1.  3,  c.  62.  , . n 

Hierocepia,  an  island  near  Paphos  in  Cyprus. 
HierScles,  a persecutor  of  the  Christians  under 
Diocletian,  who  pretended  to  find  inconsistencies  in 
Scripture,  and  preferred  the  miracles  of  Thyaneus 
to  those  of  Christ.  His  writings  were  refuted  by 
Lactantius  and  Eusebius. A Platonic  philoso- 

pher, who  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  wrote  a book 
on  providence  and  fate,  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served by  Photius ; a commentary  on  the  golden 
verses  of  Pythagoras ; and  facetious  moral  verses. 
He  flourished  A.D.  485.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Asheton  and  Warren,  8vo,  London,  1742.  A 
general  in  the  interest  of  Demetrius.  Polycen.  5. 

A governor  of  Bithynia.  and  Alexandria,  under 

Diocletian. An  officer.  Vid.  Heliogabalus. 

Hierodulum,  a town  of  Libya. 

Hieronlca  lex,  by  Hiero  tyrant  of  Sicily,  to 
settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price  and  time  of 
receiving  it,  between  the  farmers  of  Sicily  and  the 
collector  of  the  corn  tax  at  Rome.  I his  law,  on 
account  of  its  justice  and  candour,  was  continued 
by  the  Romans  when  they  became  masters  of 

Hieronymus,  a tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  or  grandfather  Hiero,  when  only 
15  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
cruelty,  oppression,  and  debauchery.  He  abjured 
the  alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hiero  had  observed 
with  so  much  honour  and  advantage.  He  was 
assassinated,  and  all  his  family  was  overwhelmed 

in  bis  fall,  and  totally  extirpated,  B.C.  214. An 

historian  of  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
actions  of  Demetrius  Poliprcetes,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  over  Bceotia,  B.C.  254.  Plut.  in  Dein. 

. An  Athenian  set  over  the  fleet,  while  Conon 

went  to  the  king  of  Persia. A Christian  writer 

commonly  called  St  Jerome , born  in  Pannonia,  and 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  against  heretics.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  prophets,  St.  Matthew's 
gospel,  &c.,  a Latin  version  known  by  the  name  of 
Vulgate,  polemical  treatises,  and  an  account  of 
ecclesiastical  writers  before  him.  Of  his  works, 
which  are  replete  with  lively  animation,  sublimity, 
and  erudition,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Vallersius, 
fol.  Veronae,  1734  to  1740,  10  vols.  Jerome  died 
A.D.  420,  in  his  91st  year. 

Hierophllus,  a Greek  physician.  He  in- 
structed his  daughter  Agnodice  in  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery, &c.  Via.  Agnodice. 

Hierosoljfma,  a celebrated  city  of  Palestine, 
the  capital  of  J udtca,  taken  by  Pompey,  who,  on 
that  account,  is  sumamed  // ierosolymarius.  Titus 
also  took  it  and  destroyed  it,  the  8th  of  September, 
A.D.  70,  accprding  to  Josephus,  2177  years  after 
its  foundation.  In  the  siege  by  Titus,  no, 000  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  perished,  and  97,000  to  have 
been  made  prisoners,  and  afterwards  either  sold  for 
slave-.,  or  wantonly  exposed,  for  the  sport  of  their 
insolent  victors,  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  Joseph. 
Bell.  J.  7,  c.  16,  &c- — Cic.  ad  Attic.  2,  ep.  3 
Place-  a8 


Higrnatia  via,  a large  road,  which  led  from 
the  Ionian  sea  to  the  Hellespont,  across  Mace- 
donia, about  530  miles.  Strab.  7. 

Hilaria,  a daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philo- 
dice.  As  she  and  her  sister  Phoebe  were  going  to 
marry  their  cousins  Lynceus  and  Idas,  they  were 
carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  married 
them.  Hilaria  had  Anagon  by  Castor,  and  she,  as 
well  as  her  sister,  obtained  after  death  the  honours 
which  were  generally  paid  to  heroes.  Apollod.  3. 
Propert.  1,  el.  2,  v.  16.— Pans.  2,  c.  22.  1.  3,  c.  19. 
Festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  mother  ot  the 

**  Hilarius,  a bishop  of  Poictiers  in  France,  who 
wrote  several  treatises,  the  most  famous  of  which  is 
on  the  Trinity,  in  12  books.  The  only  edition  is 
that  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  fol.  Pans,  1693. 
Hilary  died  A.D.  372,  in  his  80th  year.  _ 

Hilleviones,  a people  of  Scandinavia.  Plin. 

4’  Himella,  now  Aia,  a small  river  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines.  Virg.  VEn.  7,  v.  714. 

Him6ra,  a city  of  Sicily  built  by  the  people  ot 
Zancle,  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  240 

years  after.  Strab.  6. There  were  two  rivers  of 

Sicily  of  the  same  name,  the  one,  now  Finmi  de 
Termini,  falling  at  the  east  of  Panormus  into  the 
Tuscan  sea,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  at  its 
mouth,  and  also  celebrated  baths.  Cic.  Verr.  4, 
c.  33.  The  other,  now  Fiume  Salso,  running  in  a 
southern  direction,  and  dividing  the  island  in 
almost  two  parts.  Liv.  24,  c.  6.  1.  25,  c.  49. —— 
The  ancient  name  of  the  Eurotas.  Stvab.  6.  Mel&y 
2,  c.  7. — Polyb. 

Himilco,  a Carthaginian  sent  to  explore  the 
western  parts  of  Europe.  Fest.  Avien.  A son  of 
Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  command 
of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  Sicily.  He  died  with 
his  army  by  a plague,  B.C.  398.  Justin.  19,  c.  2. 

Hippag-oras,  a man  who  wrote  an  account  of 
the  republic  of  Carthage.  A then.  14. 

Hippalcimus,  a son  of  Pelops  and  Hippo 
damia,  who  was  among  the  Argonauts. 

Hippalus,  the  first  who  sailed  in  open  sea 
from  Arabia  to  India.  Arriatu  in  Perip.  _ 

Hipparcllia,  a woman  in  Alexander’s  age, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Crates  the  Cynic  philo- 
sopher, because  she  heard  him  discourse.  She 
married  him,  though  he  at  first  disdained  her  ad- 
dresses, and  represented  his  poverty  and  meanness. 
She  was  so  attached  to  him  that  she  was  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  was  not  ashamed  publicly  to 
gratify  his  impurest  desires.  She  wrote  some  things, 
now  lost.  Vid.  Crates.  Diog.  6. — Suidas. 

Hi.pparch.US,  a son  of  Pisistratus,  who  suc- 
ceeded nis  father  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with  his 
brother  Hippias.  He  patronized  some  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  age,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fondness  for  literature.  The  seduction  of  a sister  of 
Harmodius  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was  at 
last  assassinated  by  a desperate  band  of  conspirators, 
with  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  at  their  head,  513 

years  before  Christ.  ALlian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. • 

One  of  Antony's  freedmen. The  first  person 

who  was  banished  by  ostracism  at  Athens.- The 

father  of  Asclepiades. A mathematician  and 

astronomer  of  Nicma.  He  first  discovered  that  the 
interval  between  the  vernal  and  the  autumnal 
equinox  is  186  days,  seven  days  longer  than  be- 
tween the  autumnal  and  vernal,  occasioned  by  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  He  divided  the 
heavens  into  49  constellations,  12  in  the  ecliptic,  21 
in  the  northern,  and  16  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
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and  gave  names  to  all  the  stars.  He  makes  no 
mention  of  comets.  From  viewing  a tree  on  a 
plain  from  different  situations,  which  changed  its 
apparent  position,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  parallax  of  the  planets,  or  the  distance  between 
their  real  or  apparent  position,  viewed  from  the 
centre  and  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  de- 
termined the  longitude  and  latitude,  and  fixed  the 
first  degree  of  longitude  at  the  Canaries.  He  like- 
wise laid  the  first  foundations  of  trigonometry,  so 
essential  to  facilitate  astronomical  studies.  He 
was  the  first  who,  after  Thales  and  Sulpicius  Gallus, 
found  out  the  exact  time  of  eclipses,  of  which  he 
made  a calculation  for  600  years.  After  a life  of 
labour  in  the  service  of  science  and  astronomy,  and 
after  publishing  several  treatises  and  valuable 
observations  on  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  he 
died  125  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plin.  2, 

c.  26,  &c. An  Athenian  who  conspired  against 

Heraclides,  who  kept  Athens  for  Demetrius,  &c. 
Poly  ten.  5. 

Hipparlnus,  a son  of  Dionysius,  who  ejected 
Calippus  from  Syracuse,  and  seized  the  sovereign 

power  for  27  years.  Polycen.  5. The  father  of 

Dion. 

Hipp&rion,  one  of  Dion’s  sons. 

HippS,SUS,  a son  of  Ceyx,  who  assisted  Her- 
cules against  Eurytus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. A pupil 

of  Pythagoras,  born  at  Metapontum.  He  supposed 

that  everything  was  produced  from  fire.  Diog. 

A centaur  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid. 

Met.  12,  v.  352. An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam. 

Hygin.fab.  90. 

Hippeus,  a son  of  Hercules  by  Procis, 
eldest  of  the  50  daughters  of  Thestius.  Apollod.  2, 

ippi,  four  small  islands  near  Erythrse. 

Hippia,  a lascivious  woman,  &c.  Juv.  6, 

v.  82. A surname  of  Minerva,  and  also  of  Juno. 

Pans,  s,  c.  15. 

Hippias,  a philosopher  of  Elis,  who  maintained 
that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in  want  of  the 
assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olympic  games,  he 
boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all  the  liberal  and 
mechanical  arts ; and  he  said  that  the  ring  upon  his 
finger,  the  tunic,  cloak,  and  shoes,  which  he  then 
wore,  were  all  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Cic.  de 

Orat.  3,  c.  32. A son  of  Pisistratus,  who  became 

tyrant  of  Athens  after  die  death  of  his  father,  with 
his  brother  Hipparchus.  He  was  willing  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  assassinated, 
and  for  this  violent  measure  he  was  driven  from  his 
country.  He  fled  to  king  Darius  in  Persia,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  fighting 
against  the  Athenians,  B.C.  490.  He  had  five 
children  by  Myrrhine  the  daughter  of  Callias. 
Herodot.  6. — Thucyd.  7. 

Hippis,  an  historian  and  poet  of  Rhegium,  in 
the  reign  of  Xerxes.  /Elian.  H.  An.  8,  c.  33. 

Hippius,  a surname  of  Neptune,  from  his 
having  raised  a horse  (l7T7ror)  from  the  earth  in  his 
contest  with  Minerva  concerning  the  giving  a name 
to  Athens. 

Hippo,  a daughter  of  Scedasus,  who,  upon 
being  ravished  by  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta, 
killed  herself,  cursing  the  city  that  gave  birth  to 

such  men.  Pans.  9,  c.  13. A celebrated  town 

of  Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Ital.  3,  v.  252. 

Strabo,  17,  says  that  there  are  two  of  the  same 

name  in  Africa,  one  of  which,  by  way  of  distinction, 
is  called  Regius.  Plin.  5,  c.  3.  1.  9,  c.  8. — Mela,  1, 
c.  7. — Liv.  29,  c.  3 & 32. — — Also  a town  of  Spain. 
Ltv.  39,  c.  30. Of  the  Brutii. 


Hippobotes,  a large  meadow  near  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  where  50,000  horses  could  graze. 

Hippobotus,  a Greek  historian,  who  com 
posed  a treatise  on  philosophers.  Diog.  in  Pyth. 

Hippocentauri,  a race  of  monsters  who  dwelt 
in  Thessaly.  V id.  Centauri. 

Hippocoon,  a son  of  CEbalus,  brother  to  Tyn- 
darus.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules,  because 
he  had  driven  his  brother  from  the  kingdom  of 
Lacedaemon.  He  was  at  the  chase  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  Diod.  4.—. Apollod.  2,  &c.  1.  3,  c.  10.— 

Pans.  Lacon.—Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  314. A friend  of 

jEneas,  son  of  Hyrtacus,  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  funeral  games  of  Sicily.  Virg.  /En.  3, 
v.  492,  &c. 

Hippocorystes,  a son  of  .Egyptus, of 

Hippocoon.  Apollod. 

HippocrSte,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Hippocrates,  a celebrated  physician  of  Cos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  studied  physic,  in  which 
his  grandfather  Nebrus  was  so  eminently  distin- 
guished ; and  he  improved  himself  by  reading  the 
tablets  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  where  each  indi- 
vidual had  written  down  the  diseases  under  which 
he  had  laboured,  and  the  means  by  which  he  had 
recovered.  _ He  delivered  Athens  from  a dreadful 
pestilence  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  he  was  publicly  rewarded  with  a golden 
crown,  the  privileges  of  a citizen  of  Athens,  and 
the  initiation  at  the  grand  festivals.  Skilful  and 
diligent  in  his  profession,  he  openly  declared  the 
measures  which  he  had  taken  to  cure  a disease,  and 
candidly  confesses,  that  of  42  patients  which  were 
entrusted  to  his  care,  only  17  had  recovered,  and 
the  rest  had  fallen  a prey  to  the  distemper  in  spite 
of  his  medical  applications.  He  devoted  all  his 
time  for  the  service  of  his  country  ; and  when  Arta- 
xerxes  invited  him,  even  by  force  of  arms,  to  come 
to  his  court,  Hippocrates  firmly  and  modestly 
answered,  that  he  was  born  to  serve  his  country- 
men, and  not  a foreigner.  He  enjoyed  the  rewards 
which  his  well-directed  labours  claimed,  and  while 
he  lived  in  the  greatest  popularity,  he  was  carefully 
employed  in  observing  the  symptoms  and  the 
growth  of  every  disorder,  and  from  his  judicious 
remarks,  succeeding  physicians  have  received  the 
most  valuable  advantages.  The  experiments  which 
he  had  tried  upon  the  human  frame  increased  his 
knowledge,  and  from  his  consummate  observations, 
he  knew  how  to  moderate  his  own  life  as  well  as  to 
prescribe  to  others.  He  died  in  the  99th  year  of 
his  age,  B.C.  361,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the 
mind  and  body  ; and  after  death  he  received,  with 
the  name  of  Great,  the  same  honours  which  were 
paid  to  Hercules.  His  writings,  few  of  which 
remain,  have  procured  him  the  epithet  of  divine, 
and  show  that  he  was  the  Homer  of  his  profession. 
According  to  Galen,  his  opinion  is  as  respectable  as 
the  voice  of  an  oracle.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  at  the  advice  of  Democritus,  though  he 
was  a Dorian.  His  memory  is  still  venerated  at 
Cos,  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  show 
a small  house,  which  Hippocrates,  as  they  mention, 
once  inhabited.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  arc 
that  of  Fajsius,  Genev.  fol.  1657 ; of  Linden,  2 vols. 
8vo,  Amst.  1665 ; and  that  of  Mackius,  2 vols.  fol. 
Vienna;,  1743.  His  treatises,  especially  the  Aphor 
isms,  have  been  published  separately.  Plin.  7, 

c.  37. — Cic.  de  Orat.  3. An  Athenian  general  in 

the  Peloponnesian  war.  Pint. A mathematician. 

An  officer  of  Chalccdon,  killed  by  Alcibiades. 

Pint,  in  Ale. A Syracusan  defeated  hy  Marcellus. 

The  father  of  Pisistratus  — — A tyrant  of  Gela 
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Hippocratia,  a festival  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
in  Arcadia. 

Hippocrene,  a fountain  of  Bceotia,  near 
mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  first  rose 
from  the  ground,  when  struck  by  the  feet  of  the 
horse  Pegasus,  whence  the  name  innov  xprivn,  the 
horse’s  fountain.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  256. 

Hipp5d&mas,  a son  of  the  Achelous, of 

Priam.  Apollod. 

HippSdfime  and  Hippodamla,  a daughter 
of  CEnomaus  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  who  married 
JPelops  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father,  who  was 
either  enamoured  of  her  himself,  or  afraid  lest  he 
should  perish  by  one  of  his  daughter’s  children, 
according  to  an  oracle,  refused  to  marry  her,  except 
to  him  who  could  overcome  him  in  a chariot-race. 
As  the  beauty  of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  cele- 
brated, many  courted  her,  and  accepted  her  father’s 
conditions,  though  death  attended  a defeat.  Thir- 
teen had  already  been  conquered,  and  forfeited 
their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Lydia  and 
entered  the  lists.  Pelops  previously  bribed  Myrtilus 
the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  and  ensured  himself 
the  victory.  In  the  race,  CEnomaus  mounted  on  a 
broken  chariot,  which  the  corrupted  Myrtilus  had 
purposely  provided  for  him,  was  easily  overcome, 
anu  was  killed  in  the  course ; and  Pelops  married 
Hippodamia,  and  avenged  the  death  of  CEnomaus 
by  throwing  into  the  sea  the  perfidious  Myrtilus^ 
who  claimed  for  the  reward  of  his  treachery  the 
favour  which  Hippodamia  could  grant  only  to  her 
husband.  Hippodamia  became  mother  of  Atreus 
and  1 hyestes,  and  it  is  said  that  she  died  of  grief 
for  the  death  of  her  father,  which  her  guilty  corre- 
spondence  with  Pelops  and  Myrtilus  had  occasioned 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  7 -—Hygin . fab . 84  & 253 ,—Paus.  5, 

c.  14,  &c.  Diod.  4. — Ovtd.  Heroid.  8 & 17. A 

daughter  of  Adrastus  king  of  Argos,  who  married 
Pinthous  king  of  the  Lapithm.  The  festivity  which 
prevailed  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  attempts  of  Eurytus  to  offer  her 
violence  Vid.  Pinthous.  She  is  called  Ischo- 
mache  oy  some,  and  Deidamia  by  others.  Ovid. 

**  Thes’ A da“ghter  of  Danaus. 

Apollod. — -A  mistress  of  Achilles,  daughter  of 

"'h° 

HippSdSmus,  a man  of  Miletus,  who  settled 
a republic  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 

ATt0l’?'  PoliL A Pythagorean 

philosopher. An  Athenian  who  gave  his  house 

to  his  country,  when  he  knew  such  a conces- 

M°n  would  improve  the  port  of  the  Pirmus. 

An  Athenian  archon. A man  famous  for  his 

voracious  appetite.  1 r nis 


oracious  appetite. 

°ne  °f  the  Danaides.  Apollod. 

A TK.PP,?dr6lfU8’  a 500  of  Hercules.  Id. 

A Thessalian,  w^ho  succeeded  in  a school  at  Athens 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antony.  Philostr.—A  K 
where  horse-races  were  exhibited.  Marti ’al  „ , 

HippOla,  a town  of  Peloponnesus.  Pans.  3, 

HippOlSchus.  a son  of  Bellerophon,  father 
.0  Glaucus,  who  commanded  the  Lycians  during 
he  Irojan  war— A son  of  Glaucusalso  bore  "he 
5“?  name.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  ,19. A son  of 

t ni^22*^C^U^’  S am  *n  I r°jan  War>  Af.  II, 


Theseus,  called  Hippolytus.  Pint,  in  Thes.— Pro- 

pert.  4,  el. ,3. The  wife  of  Acastus,  who  fell  in 

love  with  Peleus,  who  was  in  exile  at  her  husband’s 
court.  She  accused  him  of  incontinence,  and  of 
attempts  upon  her  virtue,  before  Acastus,  only 
because  he  refuged  to  gratify  her  desires.  She  is 
also  called  Astyochia.  Vid.  Acastus. A daugh- 

ter of  Cretheus.  Apollod. 

Hippolytus,  a son  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyte, 
famous  for  his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes.  His 
stepmother  Phaedra  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  when 
he  refused  to  pollute  his  father’s  bed,  she  accused 
him  of  offering  violence  to  her  person  before  The- 
seus. Her  accusation  was  readily  believed,  and 
Theseus  entreated  Neptune  severely  to  punish  the 
incontinence  of  his  son.  Hippolytus  fled  from  the 
resentment  of  his  father,  and  as  he  pursued  his  way 
along  the  sea-shore,  his  horses  were  so  frightened 
at  the  noise  of  sea-calves,  which  N eptune  had  pur- 
P.osely  sent  there,  that  they  ran  among  the  rocks 
till  his  chariot  was  broken  and  his  body  tom  to 
pieces.  Temples  were  raised  to  his  memory,  par- 
ticularly at  Iroezene,  where  he  received  divine 
honours.  According  to  some  accounts,  Diana  re- 
stored him  to  life.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  268.  Met 

IS,  v . 469 .—  Virg.  VEn.  7,  v.  761,  &c. A son  of 

Kopalus  king  of  Sicyon,  greatly  beloved  by  Apollo. 

/Y«A  in  Num. A giant  killed  by  Mercury. 

A son  of  /Egyptus.  Apollod.  1 & 2.- A Christian 

writer  in  the  third  century,  whose  works  have  been 
edUed  byJFabricius,  Hamb.  fol.  1716. 

Hippom&chus,  a musician,  who  severely 
rebuked  one  of  his  pupils  because  he  was  praised 
by  the  multitude,  and  observed  that  it  was  the 
greatest  proof  of  his  ignorance.  PElian  V.  II  2 
c.  6.  ' 

HippSmgdon,  a son  of  Nisimachus  and  My- 
thidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  went 
against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  by  Ismarus  son  of 
Acastus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  6.— Pans.  2,  c.  36. 

3 daugllter  °f  Danaus. 

SippSmgnes,  an  Athenian  archon,  who  ex- 
posed his  daughter  Limone  to  be  devoured  by 
horses,  because  guilty  of  adultery.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
4-59:~ T~,  son  Macareus  and  Merope,  who  mar- 
riedAtalantalL'/^.  Atalanta],  with  the  assistance 

u Trh®le  ,tW0  ,fond  lovers  were  changed 
into  lions  by  Cybele,  whose  temple  they  had  pro- 
aned  in  their  impatience  to  consummate  their  nup- 

fcreus  10’  V‘  S85)  &C— The  father  of 

Hippomolgri  a people  of  Scythia,  who,  as  the 
name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of  horses.  Hip- 

liv?n^tenhai  gl^ejLa?  account  °f  ^eir  manner  of 
livmg,  De  Aqua  &>  Aer.  ^.—Dionys.  PeHeg. 

HIppon  and  Hippo,  a town  of  Africa. 

Tr't*'lPPona"  a goddess  who  presided  over  horses. 
Her  statues  were  placed  in  horses’  stables.  8, 

Hipponax,  a Greek  poet  bom  at  Ephesus 
540  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  cultivated 

not  fnf16'  Sat.lnua  poetry  as  Archilochus,  and  was 
not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or  vigour  of  his 

Enehesi.?1S  Sa  tIr!Cal  raillery  obliged  him  to  fly  from 
hro^h  n Af  l1*1  was  naturally  deformed,  two 

of  him®’  Bk-Pta  u'S  a,id  Anther,nus,  made  a statue 
of  him  which,  by  the  deformity  of  its  features 
exposed  the  poet  to  universal  ridicule.  Hipponax 
resolved  to  avenge  the  injury,  and  he  wrot^such 
utter  invectives  and  satirical  lampoons  against 

ad  Fa  mil  themsaIvos  in  d'spair.  C,V. 
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Hipponiates,  a bay  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii. 

Hipponlum,  a city  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii,  where  Agathocles  built  a dock.  Strab. 

Hipponous,  the  father  of  Periboea  and  Capa- 
neus.  He  was  killed  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
before  the  walls  of  Thebes.  A Ipollod.  1,  c.  8.  1.  3, 

c.  1. The  first  name  of  Bellerophon. A son  of 

Priam. 

Hippopodes,  a people  of  Scythia,  who  have 
horses  feet.  Dionys.  Perieg. 

Hippostratus,  a favourite  of  Lais. 

Hippotades,  the  patronymic  of  ^Eolus,  grand- 
son to  Hippotas  by  Segesta,  as  also  of  Amastrus 
his  son,  who  was  killed  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg. 
AEn.  11,  v.  674. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  431. 

Hippotas,  or  Hippotes,  a Trojan  prince, 

changed  into  a river.  Vid.  Crinisus. The  father 

of  Alolus,  who  from  thence  is  called  Hippotades. 
Horn.  Od.  10,  v.  2. — Ovid.  Her.  18,  v.  46.  Met.  14, 
v.  224. 

Hippothoe,  a daughter  of  Mestor  and  Lysi- 
dice,  carried  away  to  the  islands  called  Echinades 
by  Neptune,  by  whom  she  had  a son  named 

Taphius.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. One  of  the  Nereides. 

Id.  1,  c.  2. A daughter  of  Pelias.  Id. 

Hippotlioon,  a son  of  Neptune  and  Alope 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods  by  his 
mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  god  might  be 
concealed  from  her  father.  Her  shame  was  dis- 
covered, and  her  father  ordered  her  to  be  put  to 
death.  Neptune  changed  her  into  a fountain,  and 
the  child  was  preserved  by  mares,  whence  his  name, 
and  when  grown  up,  placed  on  his  grandfather’s 
throne  by  the  friendship  of  Theseus.  Hygin.fab. 
187. — Pans.  1,  c.  38. 

Hippotliopiltis,  one  of  the  12  Athenian  tribes, 
which  received  its  name  from  Hippothoon. 

Hippothons,  a son  of  Lethus,  killed  by  Ajax 

in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2 & 17. A son 

of  Priam.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. A son  of  .(Egyptus. 

Id. One  of  the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 

Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  307.  _ 

Hippotion,  a prince  who  assisted  the  Trojans, 
and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Homer.  II.  13  & 14. 

Hippuris,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Mela , 2,  c.  7. 

Hippus,  a river  falling  into  the  Phasis. 

Hipsides,  a Macedonian,  &c.  Curt.  7,  c.  7. 

Hira,  a maritime  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Homer. 
II.  12. 

Hirplni,  a people  of  the  Samnites.  Sil.  8,  v. 
56°. 

Q,.  Hirplxms,  a Roman,  to  whom  Horace 
dedicated  his  2 od.  n,  and  also  1,  cp.  16. 

Hirtus,  a debauched  fellow,  &c.  Juv.  10, 
v.  222.  _ . . 

Hirtia  lex,  de  magistratibus,  by  A.  Hirtius. 
It  required  that  none  of  Pompey’s  adherents  should 
be  raised  to  any  office  or  dignity  in  the  state. 

Hirtius  Aulus,  a consul  with  Pansa,  who 
assisted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Mutina  by  Antony. 
They  defeated  Antony,  but  were  both  killed  in 

battle  B.C.  <13.  Suet,  in  Aug.  10. An  historian 

to  whom  the  eighth  book  of  Caisar’s  history  of  the 
Gallic  wars,  as  also  that  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
Spanish  wars,  is  attributed.  The  style  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  The  author,  who 
was  Caesar's  friend,  and  Cicero’s  pupil,  is  supposed 
to  be  no  other  than  the  consul  of  that  name. 

Hisbon,  a Rutulian,  killed  by  Pallas.  V irg. 

AEn.  10,  v.  384.  , o • I,  . 

Hisp&lis,  an  ancient  t .vn  of  Spain,  now  called 
Seville.  Plin.  3.  c.  3.  - Ctc . Pam.  10,  ep.  3a. 


Hispania,  or  Hisp anise,  called  by  the  poets 
Iberia,  Hesperia , and  Hesperia  Ultima,  a large 
country  of  Europe,  separated  from  Gaul  by  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  bounded  on  every  other 
side  by  the  sea.  Spain  was  first  known  to  the 
merchants  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  them  passed  to 
the  Carthaginians,  to  whose  power  it  long  continued 
in  subjection.  The  Romans  became  sole  masters  of 
it  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  divided 
it  at  first  into  citerior  and  ulterior,  which  last  was 
afterwards  separated  into  Ba'tica  and  Lusitania  by 
Augustus.  The  Hispania  citerior  was  also  called 
Tarraconensis.  The  inhabitants  were  naturally 
warlike,  and  they  often  destroyed  a life  which  was 
become  useless,  and  even  burdensome,  by  its  in- 
firmities. Spain  was  famous  for  its  rich  mines  of 
silver,  which  employed  40,000  workmen,  and  daily 
yielded  to  the  Romans  no  less  than  20,000  drachms. 
These  have  long  since  failed,  though,  in  the  flour- 
ishing times  of  Rome,  Spain  was  said  to  contain 
more  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron  than  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  gave  birth  to  Quintilian,  Lucan, 
Martial,  Mela,  Silius,  Seneca,  &c.  Justin.  44.— 
Strab.  3. — Mela,  2,  c.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  1 & 20. 

Hispanus,  a native  of  Spain.  The  word 
Hispaniensis  was  also  used,  but  generally  applied 
to  a person  living  in  Spain  and  not  born  there. 
Martial.  12,  prtef. 

Hispellum,  a town  of  Umbria. 

Hispo,  a noted  debauchee,  &c.  Juv.  2,  v.  50. 

Hispulla,  a lascivious  woman.  Juv.  6,  v.  74, 

Histaspes,  a relation  of  Darius  III.,  killed  in 
a battle,  &c.  Curt.  4,  c.  4. 

Hister,  a rivet  Vid.  Ister. 

Hister  Pactlvius,  a man  distinguished  a* 
much  by  his  vices  as  his  immense  riches.  Juv.  2, 
v.  58. 

Histisea,  a city  of  Euboea,  anciently  called 
Talantia.  It  was  near  the  promontory  called 
Ceneum.  Homer.  II.  2. 

Histiaeotis,  a country  of  Thessaly,  situate 
below  mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossa,  anciently 
called  Doris,  from  Dorus  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and 
inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Pelasgi  were  driven 
from  the  country  by  the  Cadmeans,  and  these  last 
were  also  dispossessed  by  the  Perrhaebeans,  who 
gave  to  their  newly  acquired  possessions  the  name 
of  Histiaeotis,  or  Estiaeotis,  from  Estiaea,  or  Histiaea, 
a town  of  Euboea,  which  they  had  then  lately 
destroyed,  and  whose  inhabitants  they  had  carried 
to  Thessaly  with  them.  Strab. — Herodot.  4. 

A small  country  of  Euboea,  of  which  Histiaea,  or 
Estiaea,  was  the  capital. 

Histiseus,  a tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  exated 
the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  against  Persia.  He- 
rodot. 5,  &c. An  historian  of  Miletus. 

Histria.  Vid.  Istria. 

HodiuS,  a herald  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Holdcron,  a mour  lin  of  Macedon. 

Homeromastix,  a surname  given  to  Zoilus 
the  critic. 

Homerus,  a celebrated  Greek  poet,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  profane  writers.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though  some  suppose 
it  to  be  about  168  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or, 
according  to  others,  160  years  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  According  to  Paterculus,  he  flourished 
968  years  before  the  Christian  era,  or  8S4,  according 
to  Herodotus,  who  supposes  him  to  be  contempo- 
rary with  Hesiod.  The  Arundelian  Marbles  fix  his 
era  907  years  before  Christ,  and  make  him  a so 
contemporary  with  Hesiod.  This  diversity 
opinion*  prove*  the  antiquity  of  Homer ; and  the 
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uncertainty  prevails  also  concerning  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  No  less  than  seven  illustrious  cities  dis- 
puted the  right  of  having  given  birth  to  the  greatest 
of  poets,  as  it  is  well  expressed  in  these  lines  : 

Smyrna , Chios , Colophon , Salami's,  Khodos,  Argos, 
A thence, 

Orbis  cle  patrid  certat,  Homere,  tint. 

He  was  called  Melesigenes,  because  supposed  to  be 
born  on  the  borders  of  the  liver  Meles.  There 
prevailed  a report  that  he  had  established  a school 
at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ; and,  indeed, 
this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  who  still  glory  in  showing  to  travellers 
the  seats  where  the  venerable  master  and  his  pupils 
sat  in  the  hollow  of  a rock,  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles  from  the  modem  capital  of  the  island. 
These  difficulties  and  doubts  have  not  been  re- 
moved, though  Aristotle,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and 
others  have  employed  their  pen  in  writing  his  life. 
In  his  two  celebrated  poems,  called  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Homer  has  displayed  the  most  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  rendered 
himself  immortal  by  the  sublimity,  the  fire,  sweet- 
ness, and  elegance  of  his  poetry.  He  deserves  a 
greater  share  of  admiration  when  we  consider  that 
he  wrote  without  a model,  and  that  none  of  his 
poetical  imitators  have  been  able  to  surpass,  or, 
perhaps,  to  equal  their  great  master.  If  there  are 
any  faults  found  in  his  poetry,  they  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  not  to  him ; 
and  we  must  observe  that  the  world  is  indebted  to 
Homer  for  his  happy  successor  Virgil.  In  his  Iliad, 
Homer  has  described  the  resentment  of  Achilles, 
and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Grecian  army, 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Odyssey,  the  poet 
has  chosen  for  his  subject  the  return  of  Ulysses 
into  his  country,  with  the  many  misfortunes  which 
attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  These 
two  poems  are  each  divided  into  24  books,  the  same 
number  as  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
though  the  Iliad  claims  an  uncontested  superiority 
aver  the  Odyssey,  yet  the  same  force,  the  same 
sublimity  and  elegance,  prevail,  though  divested  of 
its  most  powerful  fire ; and  Longinus,  the  most 
refined  of  critics,  beautifully  compares  the  Iliad  to 
:he  mid-day,  and  the  Odyssey  to  the  setting  sun, 
ir.d . observes,  that  the  latter  still  preserves  its 
original  splendour  and  majesty,  though  deprived  of 
ts  meridian  heat.  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so 
iniversally  admired,  that,  in  ancient  times,  every 
man  of  learning  could  repeat  with  facility  any 
passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  a sufficient  authority  to  settle  disputed  boun- 
daries, or  to  support  any  argument.  The  poems  of 
Homer  are  the  compositions  of  a man  who  travelled 
and  examined  with  the  most  critical  accuracy  what- 
ever  deserved  notice  and  claimed  attention.  Modern 
traveller  are  astonished  to  see  the  different  scenes 
which  the  pen  of  Homer  described  about  3000  years 
lgo  still  existing  in  the  same  unvaried  form,  and 
:hc  sailor  who  steers  his  course  along  the  TEgean, 
lees  all  the  promontories  and  rocks  which  appeared 
.0  Nestor  and  Mcnelaus,  when  they  returned  vic- 
:onous  from  the  Trojan  war.  .The  ancients  had 
mch  veneration,  for  Homer,  that  they  not  only 
Raised  temples  and  altars  to  him,  but  offered  sacn- 
ices,  and  worshipped  him  as  a god.  The  inhabit- 
ing of  Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in 
lis  honour,  and.  medals  were  struck,  which  repre- 
’cr\tep*  him  sitting  on  a throne,  holding  his  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  In  Eg;ypt  his  memory  was  conse- 
crated  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  erected  a mag- 


nificent temple,  within  which  was  placed  a statue 
of  the  poet,  beautifully  surrounded  with  a repre- 
sentation of  the  seven  cities  which  contended  for 
the  honour  of  his  birth.  The  inhabitants  of  Cos, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  boasted  that  Homer  was  buried 
in  their  island  ; and  the  Cyprians  claimed  the  same 
honour,  and  said  that  he  was  born  of  Themisto,  a 
female  native  of  Cyprus.  Alexander  was  so  fond 
of  Homer,  that  he  generally  placed  his  compositions 
under  his  pillow,  with  his  sword  ; and  he  carefully 
deposited  the  Iliad  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
valuable  caskets  of  Darius,  observing  that  the  most 
perfect  work  of  human  genius  ought  to  be  preserved 
in  a box  the  most  valuable  and  precious  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens 
was  the  first  who  collected  and  arranged  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  in  the  manner  in  which  they  now 
appear  to  us  ; and  that  it  is  to  the  well-directed 
pursuits  of  Lycurgus  that  we  are  indebted  for  their 
preservation.  Many  of  the  ancients  have  written 
the  life  of  Homer,  yet  their  inquiries  and  labours 
have  not  much  contributed  to  prove  the  native 
place,  the  patronage  and  connections,  of  a man 
whom  some  have  represented  as  deprived  of  sight. 
Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  a poem 
upon  Amphiaraus's  expedition  against  Thebes,  be- 
sides the  Phoceis,  the  Cercopes,  the  small  Iliad, 
the  Epicichlides,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  and 
many  hymns  to  some  of  the  gods.  The  merit  of 
originality  is  taken,  very  improperly  perhaps,  from 
Homer,  by  those  who  suppose,  with  Clemens  Alex.  6 
Strom.,  that  he  borrowed  from  Orpheus,  or  that, 
according  to  Suidas  \vocc  Corinnus],  he  took  his 
plan  of  the  Iliad  from  Corinnus,  an  epic  poet,  who 
wrote  on  the  Trojan  war,  at  the  very  time  the 
Greeks  besieged  that  famed  city.  Agathon,  an 
ancient  painter,  according  to  .TElian,  represented 
the  merit  of  the  poet  in  a manner  as  bold  as  it  was 
indelicate.  Homer  was  represented  as  vomiting, 
and  all  other  poets  as  swallowing  what  he  ejected. 
Of  the  numerous  commentaries  published  on  Homer, 
that  of  Eustathius  bishop  of  Thessalonica  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  erudite.  The  best  editions 
of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  by  Barnes,  2 vols.  4to,  Cantab.  1711 ; 
that  of  Glasgow,  2 vols.  fol.  1758  ; that  of  Berglerus, 
2 vols.  i2mo,  Amst.  1707  ; that  of  Dr.  Clarke  of 
the  Iliad,  2 vols.  4to,  1729,  and  that  of  the  Odyssey, 
1740;  and  that  of  Oxford,  5 vols.  8vo,  1780,  con- 
taining the  scholia,  hymns,  and  an  index.  Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  53. — Theocrit.  16. — Aristot.  Poet. — Strab. 
—Dio.  Chrys.  33.  Orat.—Paus.  2,  9,  10.— Helio- 
dor.  3. — ALlian.  V.  H.  13—Val.Max.  8,  c.  8.— 
Quintil.  1,  8,  10,  12. — Patcrc.  1,  c.  5. — Dionys. 

Hal. — Pint,  in  Alex.,  &c. One  of  the  Greek 

poets  called  Pleiades,  born  at  Hierapolis,  B.C.  263. 

He  wrote  45  tragedies,  all  lost. There  were  seven 

other  poets,  of  inferior  note,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Homer. 

HomQle,  a lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Centaurs.  Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  675. 

HomSlea,  a mountain  of  Magnesia. 

Homolippus,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Xanthis. 
Apollod. 

Homoloid.es,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of  Thebes. 
Slat.  Theb.  7,  v.  252. 

Homonadenses,  a people  of  Cilicia. 

Honorius,  an  emperor  of  the  western  empire  of 
Rome,  who  succeeded  his  father  Theodosius  the 
Great,  with  his  brother  Arcadius.  He  was  neither 
bold  nor  vicious,  but  he  wag  of  a modest  and  timid 
disposition,  unfit  for  enterprise,  and  fearful  of  danger. 
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He  conquered  his  enemies  by  means  of  his  generals, 
and  suffered  himself  and  his  people  to  be  governed 
by  ministers  who  took  advantage  of  their  imperial 
master’s  indolence  and  inactivity.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  15th  of  August, 
A.  D.  423.  He  left  no  issue,  though  he  married  two 
wives.  Under  him  and  his  brother  the  Roman 
power  was  divided  into  two  different  empires.  The 
successors  of  Honorius,  who  fixed  their  residence  at 
Rome,  were  called  the  emperors  of  the  west,  and 
the  successors  of  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire.  This 
division  of  power  proved  fatal  to  both  empires,  and 
they  soon  looked  upon  one  another  with  indifference, 
contempt,  and  jealousy. 

Honour,  a virtue  worshipped  at  Rome.  Her 
first  temple  was  erected  by  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
another  was  afterwards  built  by  Claud.  Marcellus. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  23. 

Hora,  a goddess  at  Rome,  supposed  to  be  Her- 
silia,  who  married  Romulus.  She  was  said  to  pre- 
side over  beauty.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  851. 

Horacitse,  a people  near  Illyricum. 

Horapollo,  a Greek  writer,  whose  age  is  un- 
known. His  H ieroglyphica,  a curious  and  enter- 
taining book,  has  been  edited  by  Corn,  de  Pauw.  4to, 
Ultraj.  1727. 

Horse,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  according  to  Hesiod  called  Eunomia,  Dice, 
and  Irene.  They  were  the  same  as  the  seasons  who 
presided  over  the  spring,  summer,  and  winter,  and 
were  represented  by  the  poets  as  opening  the  gates 
of  heaven  and  of  Olympus.  Homer.  II.  3,  v.  749. 
— Pans.  5,  c.  11. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  902. 

Horatia,  the  sister  of  Horatii,  killed  by  her 
brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the  Curiatii.  Cic. 
de  Inv.  2,  c.  20. 

Horatius  Codes.  Vid.  Codes. Q.  Flac- 

cus,  a celebrated  poet,  born  at  Venusia.  His  father 
was  a freedman,  and  though  poor  in  his  circum- 
stances, he  liberally  educated  his  son,  and  sent  him 
to  learn  philosophy  at  Athens,  after  he  had  received 
the  lessons  of  the  best  masters  at  Rome.  Horace 
followed  Brutus  from  Athens,  and  the  timidity  which 
he  betrayed  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  so  effectually 
discouraged  him,  that  he  for  ever  abandoned  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  at  his  return  to  Rome  he 
applied  himself  to  cultivate  poetry.  His  rising 
talents  claimed  the  attention  of  Virgil  and  Varius, 
who  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Mecamas  and 
Augustus,  the  most  celebrated  patrons  of  literature. 
Under  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  emperor  and 
of  his  minister,  Horace  gave  himself  up  to  in- 
dolence and  refined  pleasure.  He  was  a follower 
of  Epicurus,  and  while  he  liberally  indulged  his 
appetites,  he  neglected  the  calls  of  ambition,  and 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
tide  of  popularity  or  public  employments.  He  even 
refused  to  become  the  secretary  of  Augustus,  and 
the  emperor  was  not  offended  at  his  refusal.  _ He 
lived  at  the  table  of  his  illustrious  patrons  as  if  he 
were  in  his  own  house  ; and  Augustus,  while  sitting 
at  his  meals  with  Virgil  at  his  right  hand,  and 
Horace  at  his  left,  often  ridiculed  the  short  breath 
of  the  former,  and  the  watery  eyes  of  the  latter,  by 
observing  that  he  sat  between  tears  and  sighs,  Ego 
sum  inter  suspiria  et  lacrymas . Horace  was  warm 
in  his  friendship,  and  if  ever  any  ill-judged  reflection 
had  caused  offence,  the  poet  immediately  made  every 
concession  which  could  effect  a reconciliation, _ and 
not  destroy  the  good  purposes  of  friendly  society. 
Horace  died  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  8. 


His  gaiety  was  suitable  to  the  liveliness  and  dissi- 
pation of  a court ; and  his  familiar  intimacy  with 
Mecamas  has  induced  some  to  believe  that  the  death 
of  Horace  was  violent,  and  that  he  ha  tened  him- 
self out  of  the  world  to  accompany  his  friend.  The 
17th  ode  of  his  second  book,  which  was  written 
during  the  last  illness  of  Mecamas,  is  too  serious  to 
be  considered  as  a poetical  rhapsody  or  unmeaning 
effusion,  and  indeed,  the  poet  survived  the  patron 
only  three  weeks,  and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  buried 
near  those  of  his  friend.  He  left  all  his  possessions 
to  Augustus.  The  poetry  of  Horace,  so  much  com- 
mended for  its  elegance  and  sweetness,  is  deservedly 
censured  for  the  licentious  expressions  and  indeli- 
cate thoughts  which  he  too  frequently  introduces. 
In  his  odes  he  has  imitated  Pindar  and  Anacreon; 
and  if  he  has  confessed  himself  to  be  inferior  to  the 
former,  he  has  shown  that  he  bears  the  palm  over 
the  latter  by  his  more  ingenious  and  refined  senti- 
ments, by  the  ease  and  melody  of  his  expressions, 
and  by  the  pleasing  variety  of  his  numbers.  In  his 
satires  and  epistles.  Horace  displays  much  wit,  and 
much  satirical  humour,  without  much  poetry,  and 
his  style,  simple  and  unadorned,  differs  little  from 
prosaical  composition.  In  his  art  of  poetry  he  has 
shown  much  taste  and  judgment,  and  has  rendered 
in  Latin  hexameters  what  Aristotle  had,  some  ages 
before,  delivered  to  his  pupils  in  Greek  prose.  The 
poet  gives  judicious  rules  and  useful  precepts  to  the 
most  powerful  and  opulent  citizens  of  Rome,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  peace  and  enjoyment,  wished  to  cul- 
tivate poetry  and  court  the  muses.  The  best  editions 
of  Horace  will  be  found  to  be  that  of  Basil,  fol.  1580, 
illustrated  by  80  commentators ; that  of  Baxter’s, 
edited  by  Gesner,  8vo,  Lips.  1752  ; and  that  of  Glas- 
gow, i2mo,  1744.  Suet,  in  Aug. — Ovid.  Trist.  4, 

el.  10,  v.  49. Three  brave  Romans,  born  at  the 

same  birth,  who  fought  against  the  three  Curiatii, 
about  667  years  before  Christ.  This  celebrated  fight 
was  fought  between  the  hostile  camps  of  the  people 
of  Alba  and  Rome,  and  on  their  success  depended 
the  victory.  In  the  first  attack  two  of  the  Horatii 
were  killed,  and  the  only  surviving  brother,  by  join- 
ing artifice  to  valour,  obtained  an  honourable  trophy. 
By  pretenting  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he 
easily  separated  his  antagonists,  and,  in  attacking 
them  one  by  one,  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  them 
all.  As  he  returned  victorious  to  Rome,  his  sister 
reproached  him  with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Curi- 
atii, to  whom  she  was  promised  in  marriage.  _ He 
was  incensed  at  the  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sister. 
This  violence  raised  the  indignation  of  the  people ; 
he  was  tried  and  capitally  condemned.  His  emi- 
nent services,  however,  pleaded  in  his  favour ; the 
sentence  of  death  was  exchanged  for  a more  mode- 
rate, but  more  ignominious  punishment,  and  he  was 
only  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  _ A trophy 
was  raised  in  the  Roman  forum,  on  which  he  sus- 
pended the  spoils  of  the  conquered  Curiatii.  Cic.  de 
Invent.  2,  c.  26. — Liv.  1,  c.  24,  &c. — Dionys.  Hal. 

, c.  3. A Roman  consul,  who  defeated  the  Sa- 

ines. A consul,  who  dedicated  the  temple  of 

J upiter  Capitolinus.  During  the  ceremony  he  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  son,  but  he  did  not 
forget  the  sacred  character  he  then  bore  for  the 
feelings  of  a parent,  and  continued  the  dedication 
after  ordering  the  body  to  be  buried.  Liv.  2. 

Horcias,  the  general  of  3000  Macedonians,  who 
revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cappadocia.  I'olytrn- 

Hormisdas,  a name  which  some  of  the 
Persian  kings  bore  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  cm 
perors.  . , . u. 

Horesti,  a people  of  Britain,  supposed  to  oe 
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■ he  inhabitants  of  Eskdale,  nowin  Scotland.  Tacit. 
Ag.  38. 

Horratus,  a Macedonian  soldier,  who  fought 
<vith  another  private  soldier  in  the  sight  of  the 
.vhole  army  of  Alexander.  Curt.  9,  c.  7. 

Hortensia,  a celebrated  Roman  lady  daugh- 
er  of  the  orator  Hortensius.  whose  eloquence  she 
rad  inherited  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  When 
he  triumvirs  had  obliged  14,000  women  to  give 
ipon  oath  an  account  of  their  possessions,  to  defray 
he  expenses  of  the  state,  Hortensa  undertook  to 
dead  their  cause,  and  was  so  successful  in  her 
ittempt,  that  1000  of  her  female  fellow-sufferers 
scaped  from  the  avarice  of  the  triumvirate.  Val. 
Max.  8,  c 3. 

Hortensia  lex,  by  Q.  Hortensius  the  dic- 
ator,  A.U.C.  697.  It  ordered  the  whole  body  of 
he  Roman  people  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to 
v'natever  was  enacted  by  the  commons.  The  no- 
tility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had  claimed  an 
tbsolute  exemption. 

Horta,  a divinity  among  the  Romans,  who  pre- 
;ided  over  youth,  and  patronized  all  exhortations  to 

■ irtue  and  honourable  deeds.  She  is  the  same  as 
rfersilia. 

Horta,  or  Hortinnm,  a town  of  the  Sabines, 
■n  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber.  Virg. 
Tin.  7,  v.  716. 

Q.H  ortensius,  a celebrated  orator,  who  began 
u distinguish  himself  by  his  eloquence,  in  the  Ro- 
tan  forum,  at  the  age  of  19.  His  friend  and  suc- 
essor  Cicero  speaks  with  great  eulogium  of  his 
ratorical  powers,  and  mentions  the  uncommon  ex- 
snt  of  his  memory.  The  affected  actions  of  Hor- 
jnsius  at  the  bar  procured  him  the  ridiculous  sur- 
ame  of  Dicmysia,  a celebrated  stage-dancer  at 
he  time.  He  was  pretor  and  consul,  and  died  50 
ears  before  Christ,  in  his  63rd  year.  His  orations 
re  not  extant.  Quintilian  mentions  them  as  un- 
icserving  the  great  commendations  which  Cicero 
ad  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them.  Hortensius 
'as  very  rich,  and  not  less  than  10,000  casks  of 
.rvisian  wine  were  found  in  his  cellar  after  his 
leath.  He  had  written  pieces  of  amorous  poetry, 
nd  annals,  all  lost.  Cic.  in  Brut.  Ad  Attic.  De 

lrat.,  &c. — V arro  de  R.  R.  3,  c.  5. Corbio,  a 

randson  of. the  orator  of  the  same  name,  famous 

ir  his  lasciviousness. A rich  Roman,  who  asked 

ie  elder  Cato  his  wife,  to  procreate  children.  Cato 
ave  his  wife  to  his  friend,  and  took  her  again  after 
is  death.  This  behaviour  of  Cato  was  highly 
ensured  at  Rome,  and  it  was  observed,  that  Cato's 
'ifc  had  entered  the  house  of  Hortensius  very 
• -r,  bat  that  she  returned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  in 

he  greatest  opulence.  Pint,  in  Cat. A Roman, 

lain  by  Antony  on  his  brother’s  tomb.  Id. A 

>rctor,  who  gave  up  Macedonia  to  Brutus.  Id. 

—One  of  Sylla’s  lieutenants.  Id. A Roman, 

^ first  introduced  the  eating  of  peacocks  at 
'Ome.  I his  was  at  the  feast  which  he  gave  when 
e was  created  augur. 

Hortona,  a town  of  Italy,  on  the  confines  of 
>e  TEqiii.  Liv.  3,  c.  30. 

Horus,  a son  of  Isis,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 

. Egyptians. A king  of  Assyria. 

Hospitalis,  a surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
tomans  as  the  god  of  hospitality. 

Hostilia  lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  583.  By 

■ such  as  were  among  the  enemies  of  the  republic, 
r absent  when  the  state  required  their  assistance, 
'ere  guil  ty  of  rapine. 

Hostilia,  a large  town  on  the  Po.  Tacit. 
Inn.  2,  c.  40. — Plin.  ai,  c.  la. 


Hostius  Hostilius,  a warlike  Roman,  pre- 
sented with  a crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus,  for  his 

intrepid  behaviour  in  a battle.  Dionys.  Hal. A 

consul. A Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  J.  Caesar,  who 

composed  a poem  on  the  wars  of  Istria.  Macrob. 
Sat.  6,  c.  5 & 5. 

Hunm,  a people  of  Sarmatia,  who  invaded  the 
empire  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  and  settled 
in  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Hungary. 

Hyacinthia,  an  annual  solemnity  at  Amyclae, 
in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus  and  Apollo. 
It  continued  for  three  days,  during  which  time  the 
grief  of  the  people  was  so  great  for  the  death  of 
Hyacinthus,  that  they  did  not  adorn  their  hair 
with  garlands  during  their  festivals,  nor  eat  bread, 
but  fed  only  upon  sweetmeats.  They  did  not  even 
sing  paeans  in  honour  of  Apollo,  or  observe  any  of 
the  solemnities  which  were  usual  at  other  sacrifices. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  there  were  a 
number  of  different  exhibitions.  Youths,  with  their 
garments  girt  about  them,  entertained  the  specta- 
tors, by  playing  sometimes  upon  the  flute,  or  upon 
the  harp,  and  by  singing  anapestic  songs,  in  loud, 
echoing  voices,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Others  passed 
across  the  theatre  mounted  upon  horses  richly 
adorned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  choirs  of  young 
men  came  upon  the  stage  singing  their  uncouth 
rustic  songs,  and  accompanied  by  persons  who 
danced  at  the  sound  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  Some 
virgins  were  also  introduced  in  chariots  of  wood, 
covered  at  the  top  and  magnificently  adorned. 
Others  appeared  in  race  chariots.  The  city  began 
then  to  be  filled  with  joy,  and  immense  numbers  of 
victims  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Apollo,  and 
the  votaries  liberally  entertained  their  friends  and 
slaves.  During  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all 
were  eager  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the 
city  was  almost  left  without  inhabitants.  Athen.  4. 

• — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  219. — Pans.  3,  c.  1 & 19. 

Hyacinthus,  a son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede, 
greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus.  He 
returned  the  former’s  love,  and  Zephyrus,  incensed 
at  his  coldness  and  indifference,  resolved  to  punish 
his  rival.  As  Apollo,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  Hyacinthus,  once  played  at  quoit  with 
his  pupil,  Zephyrus  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it 
was  thrown  by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacin- 
thus, and  he  was  killed  with  the  blow.  Apollo  was 
so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  he 
changed  his  blood  into  a flower,  which  bore  his 
name,  and  placed  his  body  among  the  constella- 
tions. The  Spartans  also  established  yearly  festi- 
vals in  honour  of  the  nephew  of  their  king.  Vid. 
Hyacinthia.  Pans.  3,  c.  19. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  18s. 
&c. — AJ>ollod.  3,  &c. 

Hy&des,  five  daughters  of  Atlas  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of 
their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  by  a wild 
boar,  that  they  pined  away  and  died.  They  became 
stars  after  death,  and  were  placed  near  Taurus,  one 
of  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  They  received  the 
name  of  Hyades  from  their  brother  Hyas.  Their 
names  are  Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Coronis,  and 
Polyxo.  To  these  some  have  added  Thione  and 
Prodice,  and  they  maintained  that  they  were 
daughters  of  Hyas  and  riithra,  one  of  the  Ocean- 
ides.  Euripides,  calls  them  daughters  of  Ercch- 
theus.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  Hyades  were  always  attended  with 
much  rain,  whence  the  name  (va>  J>luo).  Ovid. 
Past.  5,  v.  16s—  Ilygin./ab.  18a.— EuriJ>.  in  Iron. 
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Hy&gnis,  a Phrygian,  father  of  Marsyas.  He 
invented  the  flute.  Pint,  de  Music. 

Hyfila,  a city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where 

the  government  is  the  same  as  at  Sparta. One  of 

Diana’s  attendant  nymphs.  Ovid. 

Hyampolis,  a city  of  Phocis,  on  the  Cephisus, 
founded  by  the  Hyantles.  Herodot.  8. 

Hyanthes,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Boeotia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is  some- 
times called  Hyanthius,  because  he  was  king  of 
Boeotia.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  /.  147. 

Hyantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

Hyarbita,  a man  who  endeavoured  to  imitate 
Timogenes,  &c.  Horat.  1,  ep.  19,  v.  15. 

Hyas,  a son  of  Atlas  of  Mauritania  by  iEthra. 
His  extreme  fondness  for  shooting  proved  fatal  to 
him,  and  in  his  attempts  to  rob  a lioness  of  her 
whelps,  he  was  killed  by  the  enraged  animal. 
Some  say  that  he  died  by  the  bite  of  a serpent,  and 
others  that  he  was  killed  by  a wild  boar.  His 
sisters  mourned  his  death  with  such  constant  lamen- 
tations, that  Jupiter,  in  compassion  for  their  sorrow, 
changed  them  into  stars.  Vid.  Hyades.  Hygin. 
fab.  192. — Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  170. 

Hybla,  a mountain  in  Sicily,  called  afterwards 
Megara,  where  thyme  and  odoriferous  flowers  of 
all  sorts  grew  in  abundance.  It  is  famous  for  its 
honey.  There  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a town 
of  the  same  name.  There  is  also  another  near 
mount  ./Etna,  close  to  Catana.  Pans.  5,  c.  23. — 
Strab.  6. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Cic.  V err.  3,  c.  43.  1.  5, 

c.  25. — Sil.  14,  v.  26. — Stat.  14,  v.  201. A city  of 

Attica  bears  also  the  name  of  Hybla. 

Hybreas,  an  orator  of  Caria,  &c.  Strab.  13. 

Hybrianes,  a people  near  Thrace. 

Hyccaron  (plur.  a),  a town  of  Sicily,  the 
native  place  of  Lais. 

Hyda  and  Hyde,  a town  of  Lydia,  under 
mount  Tmolus,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  same 
as  Sardes. 

Hydara,  a town  of  Armenia.  Strab.  12. 

Hydarnes,  one  of  the  seven  noble  Persians 
who  conspired  to  destroy  the  usurper  Smerdis,  &c. 
Herodot.  3 & 6. — Strab.  n. 

Hydaspes,  a river  of  Asia,  flowing  by  Susa. 

Virg.  G.  4,  v.  211. Another  in  India,  now  Behut 

or  Chelum,  the  boundaries  of  Alexander’s  conquests 
in  the  east.  It  falls  into  the  Indus.  Curt.  5,  c.  2. 
— Lucan.  8,  v 227. — Horat.  1,  od.  22,  v.  7. — 

Strab.  15. A friend  of  /Eneas,  killed  in  the 

Rutulian  war.  Virg.  /Fit.  10,  v.  747. 

Hydra,  a celebrated  monster,  which  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lerna  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  was  the  fruit  of  Echidna’s  union  with 
Typhon.  It  had  100  heads,  according  to  Diodorus  ; 
50,  according  to  Simonides  : and  nine,  according  to 
the  more  received  opinion  of  Apollodorus.  Hyginus, 
&c.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  heads  was  cut  off. 
two  immediately  grew  up  if  the  wound  was  not 
stopped  by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules to  destroy  this  dreadful  monster,  and  this  he 
easily  effected  with  the  assistance  of  Iolas,  who 
applied  a burning  iron  to  the  wounds  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  cut  off.  While  Hercules  was  de- 
stroying the  hydra,  Juno,  jealous  of  his  glory,  sent 
a sea-crab  to  bite  his  foot.  This  new  enemy  was 
soon  despatched  ; and  Juno,  unable  to  succeed  in 
her  attempts  to  lessen  the  fame  of  Hercules,  placed 
the  crab  amoug  the  constellations,  where  it  is  now 
called  the  Cancer.  The  conqueror  dipped  his 
arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  and,  from  that 
circumstance,  all  the  wounds  which  he  gave  proved 
incurable  and  mortal.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  2, 


c.  5 .—Pans.  5,  c.  it.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  69 .—Horat. 
4,  od.  4,  v.  61. — Virg.  VEn.  6,  v.  276.  1.  7,  v.  658. 

Hydraotes,  a river  of  India,  crossed  by  Alex, 
ander. 

Hyd.roph.5ria,  a festival  observed  at  Athens, 
called  u.7t o tou  (jjopeiv  \>bu>p,fro7n  carrying  water 
It  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and  Ogyges. 

Hydruntum  and  Hydrus,  a city  of  Cala- 
bria, 50  miles  south  of  Brundusium.  As  the  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  60  miles, 
Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  Varro,  Pompey’s  lieuten- 
ant, meditated  the  building  here  a bridge  across  the 
Adriatic.  Though  so  favourably  situated.  Hydrus, 
now  called  Otranto , is  but.  an  insignificant  town, 
scarce  containing  3000  inhabitants.  Plitl.  3,  c.  n. 
— Cic.  15,  Att.  21,  1.  16,  cp.  5. — Lucan.  5,  v.  375. 

Hydrusa,  a town  of  Attica.  Sirab.  9. 

Hy§la,  a town  of  Lucania.  Strab.  6. 

Hyempsal,  a son  of  Micipsa,  brother  to  Ad- 
herbal,  murdered  by  Jugurtha,  after  the  death  ol 
his  father.  Sallust,  de  Jug.  Bell. 

Hyettus,  a town  of  Boeotia.  Pans.  9,  c.  24. 

Hygeia,  or  Hygiea,  the  goddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  Assculapius,  held  in  great  veneration 
among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  represented  her 
with  a veil,  and  the  matrons  usually  consecrated 
their  locks  to  her.  She  was  also  represented  on 
monuments  as  a young  woman  holding  a serpent  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a cup,  out  of  which  the 
serpent  sometimes  drank.  According  to  some 
authors,  Hygeia  is  the  same  as  Minerva,  who  re- 
ceived that  name  from  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a 
statue,  because  in  a dream  she  had  told  him  the 
means  of  curing  an  architect,  whose  assistance  he 
wanted  to  build  a temple.  Pint,  in  Pericl. — 
Paiis.  1,  c.  23. 

Hyg  iana,  a town  of  Peloponnesus. 

C.  Jul.  Hyginus,  a grammarian,  one  of  the 
freedmen  of  Augustus.  He  was  a native  of  Alex- 
andria ; or,  according  to  some,  he  was  a Spaniard, 
very  intimate  with  Ovid.  He  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  library  of  mount  Palatine,  and  he 
was  able  to  maintain  himself  by  the  liberality  of 
C.  Licinius.  He  wrote  a mythological  history, 
which  he  called  fables,  and  Poeticon  Astronomicon, 
besides  treatises  on  the  cities  of  Italy,  on  such 
Roman  families  as  were  descended  from  the  Tro- 
jans, a book  on  agriculture,  commentaries  on  Virgil, 
the  lives  of  great  men,  &c.,  now  lost.  The  best 
edition  of  Hyginus  is  that  of  Munkerus,  2 vols. 
8vo,  Amst.  1681.  These  compositions  have  been 
greatly  mutilated,  and  their  incorrectness  and  their 
bad  Latinity  have  induced  some  to  suppose  that 
they  are  spurious.  Sueton.  de  Gram. 

Hyla  and  Hylas,  a river  of  Mysia,  where 

Hylas  was  drowned.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  6. A colony 

of  Phocis. 

Hylactor.  one  of  Actaeon's  dogs,  from  his 
barking  (u\aKTu,  latro).  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Hylse,  a small  town  of  Boeotia.  Plift.  4,  c.  7. 

Hylseus,  a name  given  to  some  centaurs,  one 
of  whom  was  killed  by  Hercules  on  mount  Pholoe. 

Virg.  sEn.  8,  v.  294. Another,  by  Theseus,  at 

the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Stat.  Th.  7,  v.  267 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  378. Another,  killed  by  Bac- 

chus. Stat.  Th.  6,  v.  53o . — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  457---; 
A fourth,  killed  by  Atalanta.  Apollod.  3.  ,-,ne 

of  Actaeon’s  dogs.  , „ . 1 

Hylas,  a son  of  Thiodamas  king  of  Mysia  ana 

Menedice,  stolen  away  by  Hercules,  and  earned  on 

board  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis.  On  the  AsiaOC 
coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take  a supply  of  ires" 
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water,  and  Hylas,  following  the  example  of  his 
companions,  went  to  the  fountain  with  a pitcher, 
mil  fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned,  lhe 
poets  have  embellished  this  tragical  story,  by  saying 
that  the  nymphs  of  the  river,  enamoured  of  the 
beautiful  Hylas,  carried  him  away  ; and  that  Her- 
cules, disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  youth, 
filled  the  woods  and  mountains  with  his  complaints, 
and  at  last  abandoned  the  Argonautic  expedition  to 
go  and  seek  him.  Apollod.  1,  c.  g.—Hygin.fab,  14, 

27i.—Virg.  Eel.  6. — Proper! . 1,  el.  20. A river 

of  Bithynia.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Hylax,  a dog  mentioned  in  Virg.  Ed.  8. 
Hylias,  a river  of  Magna  Grsecia. 

Hyllaicus,  a part  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Mes- 
senia. 

Hyllus,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira,  who, 
soon  after  his  father’s  death,  married  Iole.  He,  as 
well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  by  the  envy  of 
Eurystheus,  ar  d obliged  to  fly  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Athenians  gave  a kind  reception  to 
Hyllus  and  the  rest  of  the  Heraclid®,  and  marched 
against  Eurystheus.  Hyllus  obtained  a victory  over 
his  enemies,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  Eurys- 
theus, and  sent  his  head  to  Alcmena  his  g and- 
mother.  Some  time  after  he  attempted  to  recover 
the  Peloponnesus  with  the  Heraclidas,  and  was 
killed  in  single  combat  by  Echemus  king  of  Arcadia. 
Vid.  Heraclidse,  Hercules.  Herodot.  7,  c.  204,  &c. 

— Strab.  9. — Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  279. A 

river  of  Lydia,  flowing  into  the  Hemus.  It  is 
called  also  Phryx.  Liv.  37,  c.  38. — Herodot.  1, 
c,  t8o. 

Hylonome,  the  wife  of  Cyllarus,  who  killed 
herself  the  moment  her  husband  was  murdered  by 
the  Lapithae.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  405. 

Hyloph&gi,  a people  of  ./Ethiopia.  Diod.  3. 
HymSnseus  and  Hymen,  the  god  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Greeks,  was  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo  and  one  of 
the  muses.  _ Hymenaeus,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinions,  was  a young  Athenian  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  but  ignoble  origin.  He  became 
enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
noblest  of  his  countrymen,  and,  as  the  rank  and 
elevation  of  his  mistress  removed  him  from  her 
presence  and  conversation,  he  contented  himself  to 
follow  her  wherever  she  went.  In  a certain  proces- 
sion, in  which  all  the  matrons  of  Athens  went  to 
Eleusis,  Hymenaeus,  to  accompany  his  mistress, 
disguised  himself  in  woman’s  clothes,  and  joined 
the  religious  troop.  His  youth,  and  the  fairness  of 
his  features,  favoured  his  disguise.  A great  part  of 
the  procession  was  seized  by  the  sudden  arrival 
of  some  pirates,  and  Hymenaeus,  who  shared  the 
captivity  of  his  mistress,  encouraged  his  female 
companions,  and  assassinated  their  ravishers  while 
they  were  asleep.  Immediately  after  this,  Hyme- 
nacus  repaired  to  Athens,  and  promised  to  restore  to 
liberty  the  matrons  who  had  been  enslaved,  pro- 
vided he  was  allowed  to  marry  one  among  them 
who  was  the  object  of  his  passion.  The  Athenians 
consented,  and  Hymenams  experienced  so  much 
felicity  in  his  marriage  state,  that  the  people  of 
Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour,  and 
solemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the 
Latins  did  their  Thalassius.  Hymen  was  generally 
represented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  chiefly  with 
marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a burning  torch  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a vest  of  a purple  colour, 
ft  was  supposed  that  he  always  attended  at  nup- 
tials; for,  if  not,  matrimonial  connections  were 
fatal,  and  ended  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities ; 


and  hence  people  ran  about  calling  aloud,  “ Hymen  ! 
Hymen  ! ” &c.  Ovid.  MedeA.  Met.  12,  v.  215. — 
Virg.  VEn.  1,  See.—  Catull.  tp.  62. 

llymettus,  a mountain  of  Attica,  about  22 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Athens,  still  famous  for  its  bees  and  excellent  honey. 
There  was  also  a quarry  of  marble  there.  Jupiter 
had  there  a temple  ; whence  he  is  called  H ymettius. 
Strab.  9. — Ital.  2,  v.  228.  1.  14,  v.  200. — Plin.  36, 
c.  3 .—Horat.  2,  od.  18,  v.  3.  1.  2,  sat.  2,  v.  15.— 
Cic.  2,  Fin.  34. 

Hypsepa,  or  Ipepee,  now  Berki , a town  of 
Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  mount  Tmolus 
and  the  Caystrus.  Strab.  13.— Ovid.  Met.  ii,v.  152. 

Hypsesia,  a country  of  Peloponnesus. 

Hypanis,  a river  of  European  Scythia,  now 
called  Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  and 
with  it  into  the  Euxine.  Herodot.  4,  c.  52,  &c. — 

Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  285. A river  of  India. 

Another  of  Pontus.  Cic.  Tusc.  2,  c.  39.— — A Tro- 
jan who  joined  himself  to  .Eneas,  and  was  killed  by 
his  own  people,  who  took  him  for  one  of  the  enemy 
in  the  night  that  Troy  was  burned  by  the  Greeks, 
Virg.  AEn.  2,  v.  428. 

Hyparlnus,  a son  of  Dion,  who  reigned  at 

Syracuse  for  two  years  after  his  father. The 

father  of  Dion. 

Hypates,  a river  of  Sicily,  near  Camarina. 
Ital.  14,  v.  231. 

Hyp&tha,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  41,  c.  25. 

Hypatia,  a native  of  Alexandria  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  her  virtues,  and  her  great  erudition. 
She  was  assassinated  415  A.D. 

Hypenor,  a Trojan  killed  by  Diomedes  at 
Troy.  Homer.  II.  5,  v.  144. 

Hyperbatus,  a pretor  of  the  Achaeans,  B.C. 
224. 

Hyperbius,  a son  of  Egyptus.  Apollod. 

Hyperborei,  a nation  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  who  were  said  to  live  to  an  in- 
credible age,  even  to  1000  years,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  possible  felicity.  The  sun  was  said  to 
rise  and  set  to  them  but  once  a year,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  they  are  placed  by  Virgil  under  the  north 
pole.  The  word  signifies  people  who  inhabit  beyond 
the  witul  Boreas.  Thrace  was  the  residence  of 
Boreas,  according  to  the  ancients.  Whenever  the 
Hyperboreans  made  offerings  they  always  sent  them 
towards  the  south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  received  them.  The 
word  Hyperboreans  is  applied,  in  general,  to  all 
those  who  inhabit  any  cold  climate.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 
1.  6,  c.  17. — Mela.  3,  c.  5. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  240.  1.  3, 
v.  169  & 381. — Herodot.  4,  c.  13,  See. — Cic.  N.  D. 
3,  c.  23.  1.  4,  c.  12. 

Hyperea  and  Hyperla,  a fountain  of  Thes- 
saly, with  a town  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  9. 

Another  in  Messenia,  in  Peloponnesus.  Place.  1, 
5- 

yperesia  a town  of  Achaia.  Strab.  8. 

Hyp8rld.es,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple  to 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  of  Demos- 
thenes. His  father’s  name  was  Glaucippus.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and  the 
active  part  which  he  took  in  the  management  of  the 
Athenian  republic  After  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Cranon,  he  was  taken  alive,  and,  that  he  might  not 
be  compelled  to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  country,  he 
cut  off  his  tongue.  He  was  put  to  death  by  orde 
of  Antipater,  B.C.  322.  Only  one  of  his  numerous 
orations  remains,  admired  for  the  sweetness  and 
elegance  of  his  style.  It  is  said  that  Hyperides 
once  defended  the  courtesan  Phryne  who  was  ac- 
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cused  of  impiety,  and  that  when  he  saw  his  elo- 
quence ineffectual,  he  unveiled  the  bosom  of  his 
client,  upon  which  the  judges,  influenced  by  the 
sight  of  her  beauty,  acquitted  her,  Pint,  in  De- 
viost. — Cic.  in  Orat.  1,  &c. — Quintil.  10,  &c. 

Hypgrion,  a son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the  sun, 
and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken  by  the  poets 
for  the  sun  itself.  Hesiod.  Thcog. — A pollod.  1,  c. 

1 & 2. — Homer.  Hym.  ad  A p. A son  of  Priam. 

A pollod.  1,  c.  2. 

. Hypermnestra,  one  of  the  50  daughters  of 
Danaus,  who  married  Lynceus  son  of  TEgyptus. 
She  disobeyed  her  father’s  bloody  commands,  who 
had  ordered  her  to  murder  her  husband  the  first 
night  of  her  nuptials,  and  suffered  Lynceus  to 
escape  unhurt  from  the  bridal  bed.  Her  father 
summoned  her  to  appear  before  a tribunal  for  her 
disobedience,  but  the  people  acquitted  her,  and 
Danaus  was  reconciled  to  her  and  her  husband,  to 
whom  he  left  his  kingdom  at  his  death.  Some  say 
that  Lynceus  returned  to  Argos  with  an  army,  and 
that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death  his  father-in- 
law,  and  usurped  his  crown.  Vid.  Danaldes.  Pans. 

2,  c.  19. — A pollod.  2,  c.  1. — Ovid.  Heroid.  14. A 

daughter  of  Thestius.  Apollod. 

Hyperochus,  a man  who  wrote  a poetical 
history  of  Cuma.  Pans.  10,  c.  12. 

Hyphaeus,  a mountain  of  Campania.  Pint, 
in  Syll. 

Hypsa,  now  Belici,  a river  of  Sicily,  falling  into 
the  Crinisus,  and  then  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Selinus.  Ital.  14,  v.  228. 

Hypsea,  a Roman  matron,  of  the  family  of  the 
Plautii.  She  was  blind,  according  to  Horace;  or, 
perhaps,  was  partial  to  some  lover,  who  was  recom- 
mended neither  by  personal  nor  mental  excellence. 
Horat.  x,  sat.  2,  v.  91. 

Hypsenor,  a priest  of  the  Scamander,  killed 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  5. 

Hypseus,  a son  of  the  river  Peneus. A 

pleader  at  the  Roman  bar  before  the  age  of  Cicero. 
Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  36. 

Hypsicratea,  the  wife  of  Mithridates,  who 
accompanied  her  husband  in  man’s  clothes,  when 
he  fled  before  Pompey.  Pint,  in  Pomp. 

Hypsicrates,  a Phoenician  who  wrote  a his- 
tory of  his  country,  in  the  Phoenician  language. 
This  history  was  saved  from  the  flames  of  Carthage, 
when  that  city  was  taken  by  Scipio,  and  translated 
into  Greek. 

Hypsipld.es,  a Macedonian  in  Alexander’s 
army,  famous  for  his  friendship  for  Menedemus,  &c. 
Curt.  7,  c.  7. 

Hypsipyle,  a queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter  of 
Thoas  and  Myrine.  During  her  reign,  Venus,  whose 
altars  had  been  universally  slighted,  punished  the 
Lemnian  women,  and  rendered  their  mouths  and 
breath  so  extremely  offensive  to  the  smell,  that  their 
husbands  abandoned  them,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  some  female  slaves,  whom  they  had  taken  in  a 
war  against  Thrace.  This  contempt  was  highly 
resented  by  all  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  they 
resolved  on  revenge,  and  all  unanimously  put  to 
death  their  male  relations,  Hypsipyle  alone  ex- 
cepted, who  spared  the  life  of  her  father  Thoas. 
Soon  after  this  cruel  murder,  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  Lemnos,  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  island.  During  their 
stay  the  Argonauts  rendered,  the  Lemnian  women 
mothers,  and  Jason,  the  chief  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  left  Hypsipyle  pregnant,  at  his  de- 
parture, and  promised  her  eternal  fidelity.  Plyiwi-  I 


pyle  brought  twins,  Euneus  and  Nebrophonus, 
whom  some  have  called  Deiphilus  or  Thoas.  Jason 
forgot  his  vows  and  promises  to  Hypsipyle,  and  the 
unfortunate  queen  was  soon  after  forced  to  leave 
her  kingdom  by  the  Lemnian  women,  who  conspired 
against  her  life,  still  mindful  that  Thoas  had  been 
preserved  by  means  of  his  daughter.  Hypsipyle, 
in  her  flight,  was  seized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to 
Lycurgus  king  of  Nemaia.  She  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  Archemorus  the  son  of  Lycurgus ; and, 
when  the  Argives  marched  against  Thebes,  they 
met  Hypsipyle,  and  obliged  her  to  show  them  a 
fountain,  where  they  might  quench  their  thirst.  To 
do  this  more  expeditiously,  she  laid  down  the  child 
on  the  grass,  and  in  her  absence  he  was  killed  by  a 
serpent.  Lycurgus  attempted  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  son,  but  Hypsipyle  was  screened  from  his 
resentment  by  Adrastus  the  leader  of  the  Argives. 
Ovid.  Heroid.  6 — Apollon.  1. — St  at.  5,  Theb. — 
Flac.  2. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  6. — Hygin.Jab.  15, 
74,  &c.  Vid.  Archemorus. 

Hyrcania,  a large  country  of  Asia,  at  the 
north  of  Parthia,  and  at  the  west  of  Media,  abound- 
ing in  serpents,  wild  beasts,  &c.  It  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  unfit  for  drawing  a cavalry  in  order  of 
battle.  Virg.  Ain.  4,  v.  367. — Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  45. 

-Strab.  2 & 11. A town  of  Lydia,  destroyed  by 

a violent  earthquake  in  the  age  of  Tiberius.  Liv. 
37>£.  38. _ 

Hyrcanum  mare,  a large  sea,  called  also 
Caspian.  Vid.  Caspium  mare. 

Hyrcanus,  a name  common  to  some  of  the 
high  priests  of  Judea.  Josephus. 

Hyria,  a country  of  Boeotia,  near  Aulis,  with  a 
lake,  river,  and  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  more 
probably  situate  near  Tempe.  It  received  its  name 
from  Hyrie,  a woman  who  wept  so  much  for  the 
loss  of  her  son,  that  she  was  changed  into  a foun- 
tain. Ovid.  Met.  7.  v.  372 .—Herodot.  7,  c.  170. 

A town  of  Isauria,  on  the  Calycadnus. 

Hyrieus,  or  Hyreus,  a peasant,  or,  as  some 
say,  a prince  of  Tanagra,  son  of  Neptune  and 
Alcyone,  who  kindly  entertained  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Mercury,  when  travelling  over  Boeotia.  Being 
childless,  he  asked  of  the  gods  to  give  him  a son 
without  his  marrying,  as  he  promised  his  wife,  who 
was  lately  dead,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  that 
he  never  would  marry  again.  The  gods,  to  reward 
the  hospitality  of  Hyreus,  made  water  in  the  hide 
of  a bull,  which  had  been  sacrificed  the  day  before 
to  their  divinity,  and  they  ordered  him  to  wrap  it 
up  and  bury  it  in  the  ground  for  nine  months.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  nine  mouths,  Hyreus  opened 
the  earth,  and  found  a beautiful  child  in  the  bull's 
hide,  whom  he  called  Orion.  Vid.  Orion. 

Hyrmina,  a town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus. 
Strab.  8. 

Hyrneto  and  Hyrnetho,  a daughter  of 
Temenus  king  of  ArgOs,  who  married  Deyphon  son 
of  Celeus.  She  was  the  favourite  of  her  father, 
who  greatly  enriched  her  husband.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. 
— Pans.  2,  c.  19.  . 

Hyrnltliium,  a plain  of  Argos,  near  Epi- 
daurus,  fertile  in  olives.  Strab.  6. 

Hyrtficus,  a Trojan  of  mount  Ida,  father  to 
Nisus,  one  of  the  companions  of  ASneas.  > ,rX- 
VEn.  9,  v.  177  & 406.  Hence  the  patronymic,  ot 
Hyrtacidcs  is  applied  to  Nisus.  1 1 is  also  applied 
to  Hippocoon.  Id.  5,  v.  492.  . 

Hysia,  a town  of  Boeotia,  built  by  Nyctcus, 

Antiope  s father. -A  village  of  Argos.  -A  city 

of  Arcadia. The  royal  residence  of  the  king  01 
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Hyspa,  a river  of  Sicily.  Ital.  24,  v.  228. 

Hyssus  and  Hyssi,  a port  and  river  of  Cap- 
>adocia  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

Hystaspes,  a noble  Persian,  of  the  family  of 
ne  Achsemenides.  His  father’s  name  was  Arsames. 
riis  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  after  the  murder 
>f  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It  is  said  by  Ctesias  that 
le  wished  to  be  carried  to  see  the  royal  monument 
vhich  his  son  had  built  between  two  mountains, 
the  priests  who  carried  him,  as  reported,  slipped 
he  cord  with  which  he  was  suspended  in  ascending 
he  mountain,  and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hystaspes 
vas  the  first  who  introduced  the  learning  and  mys- 
eries  of  the  Indian  Brachmans  into  Persia,  and  to 
lis  researches  in  India  the  sciences  were  greatly 
ndebted,  particularly  in  Persia.  Darius  is  called 
Vystaspes,  or  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  distinguish  him 
rom  his  royal  successors  of  tne  same  name.  Hero- 
. let.  x,  c.  209.  1.  5,  c.  83. — Ctesias,  Fragtn. 

Hystieus.  Vid.  Histiseus. 


fA,  the  daughter  of  Midas,  who  married  Atys, 
*■  &c. 


Iacchus,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  ab  laxeu', 
rom  the  noise  and  shouts  which  the  bacchanals 
aised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity.  Virg.  Eel.  6, 

'.  1,  v.  166. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  15. Some  suppose 

im  to  be  a son  of  Ceres ; because  in  the  celebra 
ion  of  the  Eieusinian  mysteries,  the  word  Iacchus 
ras  frequently  repeated.  Herodot.  8,  c.  65. — Pans. 

, c.  2. 

. Iader,  a river  of  Dalmatia. 

__  Ialemus,  a wretched  singer,  son  of  the  muse 
Calliope.  A then.  14. 

Ialmgnus,  a son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche,  who 
vent  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother  Ascalaphus, 
rith  30  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  inhabitants  of 
)rchomenes  and  Aspledon,  in  Boeotia.  Pans.  2, 
.37. — Homer.  II.  2,  v.  19. 

laljfstis,  a town  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Ialysus, 
f whom  Protogenes  was  making  a beautiful  paint- 
lg  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took  Rhodes.  The 
elchines  were  bom  there.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  9. 
-Plin.  35,  c.  6. — Cic.  2,  cut  Attic,  ep.  21.— Pint,  in 
'tom. — Ailian.  12,  c.  5. 

Iarnbe,  a servant-maid  of  Metanira,  wife  of 
.eieus  king  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  exhilarate 
.eres,  when  she  travelled  over  Attica  in  quest  of 
ier  daughter  Proserpine.  From  the  jokes  and 
tones  which  she  made  use  of,  free  and  satirical 
-erses  have  been  called  Iambics.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5. 

Iambllcus,  a Greek  author  who  wrote  the  life 
f Pythagoras,  and  the  history  of  his  followers,  an 
xhortation  to  philosophy,  a treatise  against  Por- 
>hyry  s letter  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians  &c. 
ie  was  a great  favounte  with  the  emperor  Julian 
nd  died  A.D.  363.  J ’ 

Iamenus,  a Trojan  killed  by  Leonteus.  Ho- 
’ ter . II.  12,  v.  139  & 193. 

Iamldse,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks 
escended  from  lamus,  a son  of  Apollo,  who 
eceived  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  which 
emained  among  his  posterity.  Pans.  6,  c.  2. 
JanlctUum  and  Janicularius  mons,  one 
■f  the  seven  hills  at  Rome  joined  to  the  city  by 
Vncus  Martius,  and  made  a kind  of  citadel,  to  pro- 
ect  the  place  against  an  invasion.  This  hill  [Vid. 
anusl,  which  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 


Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  bridge  Subli- 
cius,  the  first  ever  built  across  the  river,  and  per- 
haps in  Italy.  It  was  less  inhabited  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  city,  on  account  of  the  grossness  of  the 
air,  though  from  its  top  the  eye  could  have  a com- 
manding view  of  the  whole  city.  It  is  famous  for 
the  burial  of  king  Numa  and  of  the  poet  Italicus. 
Porsenna  king  of  Etruria  pitched  his  camp  on 
mount  Janiculum,  and  the  senators  took  refuge 
there  in  the  civil  wars,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of 
Octavius.  Liv.  1,  c.  33,  &c. — Dio.  47. — Ovid.  1, 
Fast.  v.  246. — Virg.  8,  v.  358. — Mart.  4,  ep.  64. 1.  7, 
ep.  16. 

Ianlra,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Ianthe,  a girl  of  Crete,  who  married  Iphis. 
Vid.  Iphis.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  714,  &c. 

Ianthea,  one  of  the  Oceanides. One  of  the 

Nereides.  Pans.  4,  c.  30. — Homer.  II.  8,  v.  47. 

Janus,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned  in 
Italy.  He  was  a native  of  Thessaly,  and  son  of 
Apollo,  according  to  some.  He  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  planted  a colony  and  built  a small  town 
on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he  called  Janiculum. 
Some  authors  make  him  son  of  Ccelus  and  Hecate  ; 
and  others  make  him  a native  of  Athens.  During 
his  reign,  Saturn,  driven  from  heaven  by  his  son 
Jupiter,  came  to  Italy,  where  Janus  received  him 
with  much  hospitality,  and  made  him  his  colleague 
on  the  throne.  Janus  is  represented  with  two  faces, 
because  he  was  acquainted  with  the  past  and  the 
future  ; or,  according  to  others,  because  he  was 
taken  for  the  sun,  who  opens  the  day  at  his  rising, 
and  shuts  it  at  his  setting.  Some  statues  repre- 
sented Janus  with  four  heads.  He  sometimes 
appeared  with  a beard,  and  sometimes  without.  In 
religious  ceremonies,  his  name  was  always  invoked 
the  first,  because  he  presides  over  all  gates  and 
avenues,  and  it  is  through  him  only  that  prayers 
can  reach  the  immortal  gods.  From  that  circum- 
stance he  often  appears  with  a key  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a rod  in  his  left.  Sometimes  he  holds 
the  number  of  300  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  65, 
to  show  that  he  presides  over  the  year,  of  which  the 
first  month  bears  his  name.  Some  suppose  that  he 
is  the  same  as  the  world,  or  Ccelus  ; and  from  that 
circumstance  they  call  him  Eanus,  ab  eundo,  be- 
cause of  the  revolution  of  the  heavens.  He  was 
called  by  different  names,  such  as  Consivius,  a con- 
serendo,  because  he  presided  over  generation ; 
Quirinus  or  Martialis,  because  he  presided  over 
war.  He  is  also  called  Patuleius  and  Clausius, 
because  the  gates  of  his  temples  were  open  during 
the  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace.  He 
was  chiefly  worshipped  among  the  Romans,  where 
he  had  many  temples,  some  erected  to  Janus  Bi- 
frons,  others  to  Janus  Quadrifrons.  The  temples 
of  Quadrifrons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides, 
with  a door  and  three  windows  on  each  side.  The 
four  doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in  each  of  the  sides 
the  three  months  in  each  season,  and,  all  together, 
the  12  months  of  the  year.  Janus  was  generally 
represented  in  statues  as  a young  man.  After  death 
Janus  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  for  his  popu- 
larity and  the  civilization  which  he  had  introduced 
among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Italy.  His  temple, 
which  was  always  open  in  times  of  war,  was  shut 
only  three  times  during  above  700  years,  under 
Numa,  234  B.C.,  and  under  Augustus  ; and  during 
that  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinually employed  in  war.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  65 
&c.—Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  607 .—Varro  de  L.  L.  1.— 
Maerob.  Stat.  1. A street  at  Rome  near  the 
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temple  of  Janus.  It  was  generally  frequented  by 
usurers  and  money-brokers,  and  booksellers  qlso 
kept  their^shops  there.  Horat.  1,  ep.  1. 

Japetides,  a musician  at  the  nuptials  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  in. 

Japetus,  a son  of  Coelus  or  Titan  by  Terra, 
who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  (Jlymene, 
by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Mencetius,  Prometheus,  and 
Epimetheus.  The  Greeks  looked  upon  him  as  the 
father  of  all  mankind,  and  therefore  from  his 
antiquity  old  men  were  frequently  called  Japeti. 
-His  sons  received  the  patronymic  of  Iapetionides. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  631. — Hesiod.  Theog.  136  & 508. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  1. 

lapis,  an  AStolian,  who  founded  a city  upon  the 

banks  of  the  Timavus.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  475. A 

Trojan,  favourite  of  Apollo,  from  whom  he  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  medicinal  herbs. 
Id.  VEn.  12,  v.  391. 

Iapydia,  a district  of  Illyricum,  now  Camiola. 
Liv.  43,  c.  5. — Tibull.  4,  v.  109. — Cic.  Balb.  14. 

Iapygia,  a country  on  the  confines  of  Italy, 
situated  in  the  peninsula,  between  Tarentum  and 
Brundusium.  It  is  called  by  some  Messapia,  Peu- 
cetia , and  Salentinum.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. — Strab.  6. 

Iapyx,  a son  of  Daedalus,  who  conquered  a 
part  of  Italy,  which  he  called  Iapygia..  Ovid.  Met. 

14,  v.  458. A wind  which  blows  from  Apulia, 

and  is  favourable  to  such  as  sail  from  Italy  towards 
Greece.  It  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Caurus  of 
the  Greeks.  Horat.  1,  od.  3,  v.  4.  1.  3,  od.  7,  v.  20. 

Iarbas,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis,  king 
of  Gaetulia,  from  whom  Dido  bought  land  to  build 
Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the  arrival  of 
Aineas  prevented  his  success,  and  the  queen,  rather 
than  marry  Iarbas,  destroyed  herself.  Vid.  Dido. 
Virg.  Ain.  4,  v.  36,  &c. — Justin.  18,  c.  6. — Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  v.  552. 

Iarchas  and  Jarchas,  a celebrated  Indian 
philosopher.  His  seven  rings  are  famous  for  their 
power  of  restoring  old  men  to  the  bloom  and  vigour 
of  youth,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Philostr.  in 
Apoll. 

Iardanus,  a Lydian,  father  of  Omphale  the 

mistress  of  Hercules.  Herodot.  1,  c.  7. A river 

of  Arcadia. Another  in  Crete.  Homer.  II.  7. 

Iasides,  a patronymic  given  to  Palinurus,  as 
descended  from  a person  of  the  name  of  Jasius. 
Virg.  Ain.  5,  v.  843.— -Also  of  Jasus.  Id.  12, 
v.  392. 

Iasion  and  Iasius,  a son  of  Jupiter  and 
Electra,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  who  reigned  over 
part  of  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  applied  himself 
to  agriculture.  He  married  the  goddess  Cybele  or 
Ceres,  and  all  the  gods  were  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  nuptials.  He  had  by  Ceres  two  sons, 
Philomelus  and  Plutus,  to  whom  some  have  added 
a third,  Corybas,  who  introduced  the  worship  and 
mysteries  of  his  mother  in  Phrygia.  He  had  also 
a daughter,  whom  he  exposed  as  soon  as  born,  say- 
ing that  he  would  raise  only  male  children.  The 
child,  who  was  suckled  by  a she-bear  and  preserved, 
rendered  herself  famous  afterwards  under  the  name 
of  Atalanta.  Jasion  was  killed  with  a thunder- 
bolt of  Jupiter,  and  ranked  among  the  gods  after 
death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  973. — Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  168 . — Hygin.  Poet. 
2,  c.  4. 

I&sis,  a name  given  to  Atalanta  daughter  of 
Jasius. 

Iasius,  a son  of  Abas  king  of  Argos. A son 

of  Jupiter.  Vid.  Iasion. 

Jason,  a celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alcimede 


daughter  of  Phylacus,  by  Aison  the  son  of  Cre- 
theus  and  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Tyro 
before  her  connection  with  Cretheus  the  son  of 
Aiolus,  had  two  sons,  Pelias  and  Neleus,  by  Nep- 
tune. Afson  was  king  of  Iolchis,  and  at  his  death 
the  throne  was  usurped  by  Pelias,  and  ALson  the 
lawful  successor  was  driven  to  retirement  and 
obscurity.  The  education  of  young  Jason  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  he 
was  removed  from  the  presence  of  the  usurper,  who 
had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Aiolus  would  dethrone  him.  After 
he  had  made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  every 
branch  of  science,  Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by 
his  advice  went  to  consult  the  oracle.  He  was 
ordered  to  go  to  Iolchos  his  native  country,  covered 
with  the  spoils  of  a leopard,  and  dressed  in  the 
garments  of  a Magnesian.  In  his  journey  he  was 
stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river  Evenus  or 
Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Juno,  who 
had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman.  In  cross- 
ing the  stream  he  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  and  at 
his  arrival  at  Iolchos,  the  singularity  of  his  dress 
and  the  fairness  of  his  complexion  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  people,  and  drew  a crowd  around  him 
in  the  market-place.  Pelias  came  to  see  him  with 
the  rest,  and  as  he  had  been  warned  by  the  oracle 
to  beware  of  a man  who  should  appear  at  Iolchos 
with  one  foot  bare  and  the  other  shod,  the  appear- 
ance of  Jason,  who  had  lost  one  of  his  sandals, 
alarmed  him.  His  terrors  were  soon  after  aug- 
mented. Jason,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  re- 
paired to  the  palace  of  Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded 
the  kingdom  which  he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The 
boldness  and  popularity  of  Jason  intimidated 
Pelias  ; he  was  unwilling  to  abdicate  the  crown, 
and  yet  he  feared  the  resentment  of  his  adversary. 
As  Jason  was  young  and  ambitious  of  glory7,  Pelias, 
at  once  to  remove  his  immediate  claims  to  the 
crown,  reminded  him  that  Aites  king  of  Colchis 
had  severely  treated  and  inhumanly  murdered 
their  common  relation  Phryxus.  He  observed  that 
such  a treatment  called  aloud  for  punishment,  and 
that  the  undertaking  would  be  accompanied  with 
much  glory  and  fame.  He  further  added,  that  his 
old  age  had  prevented  him  from  avenging  the  death 
of  Phryxus,  and  that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the 
expedition,  he  would  resign  to  him  the  crown  of 
Iolchos,  when  he  returned  victorious  from  Colchis. 
Jason  readily  accepted  a proposal  which  seemed  to 
promise  such  military  fame.  His  intended  expe- 
dition was  made  known  in  every  part  of  Greece, 
and  the  youngest  and  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks 
assembled  to  accompany  him,  and  share  his  toils 
and  glory.  They  embarked  on  board  a ship  called 
Argo,  and  after  a series  of  adventures  they  arrived 
at  Colchis.  Vid.  Argonautas.  Aites  promised  to 
restore  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  Phryxus,  and  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  provided  they  submitted  to  his  condi- 
tions. Jason  was  to  tame  bulls  which  breathed 
flames,  and  which  had  feet  and  horns  of  brass,  and 
to  plough  with  them  a field  sacred  to  Mars.  After 
this  he  was  to  sow  in  the  ground  the  teeth  of  a 
serpent,  from  which  armed  men  would  arise,  whose 
fury  would  be  converted  against  him  who  ploughed 
the  field.  He  was  also  to  kill  a monstrous  dragon 
which  watched  night  and  day  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
on  which  the  golden  fleece  was  suspended.  All 
were  concerned  for  the  fate  of  the  Argonauts but 
Juno,  who  watched  with  an  anxious  eye  over  the 
safety  of  Jason,  extricated  them  from  all  these 
difficulties.  Medea,  the  king’s  daughter,  fell  in  love 
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-vith  Jason,  and  as  her  knowledge  of  herbs,  en- 
.hantments,  and  incantations  was  uncommon,  she 
•ledged  herself  to  deliver  her  lover  from  all  his 
iangers  if  he  promised  her  eternal  fidelity.  Jason, 
tot  insensible  to  her  charms  and  to  her  promise, 
/owed  eternal  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  and 
received  from  Medea  whatever  instruments  and 
aerbs  could  protect  him  against  the  approaching 
dangers.  He  appeared  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he 
lamed  the  fury  of  the  oxen,  ploughed  the  plain, 
ind  sowed  the  dragon’s  teeth.  Immediately  an 
army  of  men  sprang  from  the  field,  and  ran  towards 
Jason.  He  threw  a stone  among  them,  and  they 
fell  one  upon  the  other  till  all  were  totally  destroyed. 
The  vigilance  of  the  dragon  was  lulled  to  sleep  by 
:he  power  of  herbs,  and  Jason  took  from  the  tree 
:he  celebrated  golden  fleece,  which  was  the  sole 
object  of  his  voyage.  These  actions  were  all  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  .rEetes  and  his  people, 
who  were  all  equally  astonished  at  the  boldness 
and  success  of  Jason.  After  this  celebrated  con- 
quest, Jason  immediately,  set  sail  for  Europe  with 
Medea,  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  his  preser- 
vation. Upon  this  /Eetes,  desirous  to  revenge  the 
perfidy  of  his  daughter  Medea,  sent  his  son 
Absyrtus  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  Medea  killed 
her  brother,  and  strewed  his  limbs  in  her  father’s 
way,  that  she  might  more  easily  escape,  while  he 
was  employed  in  collecting  the  mangled  body  of 
ais  son.  Vid.  Absyrtus.  The  return  of  the  Argo- 
nauts in  Thessaly  was  celebrated  with  universal 
festivity;  but /Eson,  Jason’s  father,  was  unable  to 
rttend  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
Ibis  obstruction  was  removed,  and  Medea,  at  the 
request  of  her  husband,  restored  ASson  to  the  vigour 
and  sprightliness  of  youth.  Vid.  Mson.  Pelias 
;he  usurper  of  the  crown  of  Iolchos  wished  also  to 
see  himself  restored  to  the  flower  of  youth,  and  his 
daughters,  persuaded  by  Medea,  who  wished  to 
avenge  her  husband's  wrongs,  cut  his  body  to 
nieces,  and  placed  his  limbs  in  a cauldron  of  boiling 
water.  Their  credulity  was  severely  punished. 
Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to  be  consumed  to  the 
bones,  and  Pelias  was  never  restored  to  life.  This 
inhuman  action  drew  the  resentment  of  the  popu- 
lace upon  Medea,  and  she  fled  to  Corinth  with  her 
lusband  Jason,  where  they  lived  in  perfect  union 
ind  love  during  10  successive  years.  Jason’s  par- 
tiality for  Glauce  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
country  afterwards  disturbed  their  matrimonial 
happiness,  and  Medea  was  divorced,  that  Jason 
might  more  freely  indulge  his  amorous  propensities. 
This  infidelity  was  severely  revenged  by  Medea 
[Vid.  Glauce],  who  destroyed  her  children  in  the 
presence  of  their  father.  Vid.  Medea.  After  this 
separation  from  Medea,  Jason  lived  an  unsettled 
and  melancholy  life.  As  ne  was  one  day  reposing 
himself*  by  the  side  of  the  ship  which  had  carried 
him  to  Colchis,  a beam  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he 
was  crushed  to  death.  This  tragical  event  had 
been  predicted  to  him  before  by  ^ledea,  according 
to  the  relation  of  some  authors.  Some  say  that  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Colchis,  where  he  seized  the 
kingdom,  and  reigned  in  great  security.  Eurip.  in 
Med. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  Jab.  2,  3,  &c. — Dioci.  4. — 
Pans.  2 & 3. — Apolloa.  1,  c.  9. — Cic.  de  Nat.  3. — 
Ovid.  Trist.  3,  I.  9. — Strab.  7. — Aboil. — Place. — 
II y gin.  5,  &c. — Pindar.  3,  Nem.— Justin.  42,0.  2, 
*c- — Senec.  in  Med.—Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  195,  &c. 

—A then.  13. A native  of  Argos,  who  wrote  a 

history  of  Greece  in  four  books,  which  ended  at  the 
death  of  Alexander.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Adrian. 

A tyrant  of  Thessaly,  who  made  an  alliance 


with  the  Spartans,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Timotheus. Trallianus,  a man  who  wrote  trage- 

dies, and  gained  the  esteem  of  the  kings  of  Parthia. 
Polycsn.  7. 

Jasonldse,  a patronymic  of  Thoas  and  Euneus, 
sons  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle. 

Iasus,  a king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his 

father  Triopas.  Pans.  2,  c.  16. A son  of  Argus, 

father  of  Agenor. A son  of  Argus  and  Ismena. 

A son  of  Lycurgus  of  Arcadia. An  island, 

with  a town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria.  The  bay  adjoining  was  called  lasius  sinus. 
Plitt.  s,  c.  28.— Liv.  32,  c.  33.  1.  37,  c.  17. 

Iaxartes,  now  Sir  or  Sihon,  a river  of  Sog- 
diana,  mistaken  by  Alexander  for  the  Tanais.  It 
falls  into  the  east  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Curt.  6 & 7. 
— Plitt.  6,  c.  16. — Arrian.  4,  c.  15. 

Iaziges,  a people  on  the  borders  of  the  Palus 
Mseotis.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  29. — Ovid.  Trist.  2, 
v.  191.  Pont.  4,  el.  7,  v.  9. 

Iberia,  a country  of  Asia,  between  Colchis  on 
the  west,  and  Albania  on  the  east,  governed  by 
kings.  Pompey  invaded  it,  and  made  great 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  obliged  them  to 
surrender  by  setting  fire  to  the  woods  where  they 
had  fled  for  safety.  It  is  now  called  Georgia.  Pint, 
in  Luc.  Anton.,  &c.- — Dio.  36. — Flor.  3. — Place.  5, 

v.  166. — Appian.  Parthic. An  ancient  name  of 

Spain,  derived  from  the  river  Iberus.  Ljtcan.  6, 
v.  258. — Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  50. 

Iberus,  a river  of  Spain,  now  called  Ebro , 
which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
separated  the  Roman  from  the  Carthaginian  posses- 
sions in  that  country.  Lucan.  4,  v.  335. — Plin.  3, 

c.  3. — Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  50. A river  of  Iberia 

in  Asia,  flowing  from  mount  Caucasus  into  the 
Cyrus.  Strab.  3. A fabulous  king  of  Spain. 

Ibi,  an  Indian  nation. 

Ibis,  a poem  of  the  poet  Callimachus,  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirizes  the  ingratitude  of  his  pupil  the 
poet  Apollonius.  Ovid  had  also  written  a poem 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which,  in  the 
same  satirical  language,  seems,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  Hy- 
ginus  the  supposed  hero  of  the  composition. 
Suidas. 

Ibycus,  a lyric  poet  of  Rhegium,  about  540 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  murdered  by  robbers, 
and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  implored  the  assis- 
tance of  some  cranes  which  at  that  moment  flew 
over  his  head.  Some  time  after,  as  the  murderers 
were  in  the  market-place,  one  of  them  observed 
some  cranes  in  the  air,  and  said  to  his  companions, 
ai  I/3i ikov  aidiKoi  napeitnv,  there  are  the  birds  that 
are  conscious  of  the  death  of  Ibycus.  These  words 
and  the  recent  murder  of  Ibycus  raised  suspicions 
in  the  people ; the  assassins  were  seized  and  tor- 
tured, and  they  confessed  their  guilt.  Cic.  Tusc.  4, 

c.  43. — /Elian.  V.  H. The  husband  of  Chloris, 

whom  Horace  ridicules,  3,  od.  15. 

Icadius,  a robber  killed  by  a stone,  &c.  Cic. 
Fat.  3. 

IcSria,  a small  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  between 
Chio,  Samos,  and  Myconus,  where  the  body  of 
Icarus  was  thrown  by  the  waves,  and  buried  by 
Hercules.  Ptol.  5,  c.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab.  10 
& 14. 

Ic&ris  and  Icariotis,  a name  given  to  Pene- 
lope as  daughter  of  Icarius. 

Icftrium  mare,  a part  of  the  /Egean  sea  near 
the  islands  of  Mycone  and  Gyaros.  Vid.  Icarus. 

Ic&rius,  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone.  He 
gave  wine  to  some  peasants,  who  drank  it  with  the 
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greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  intoxicating  nature. 
They  were  soon  deprived  of  their  reason,  and  the 
fury  and  resentment  of  their  friends  and  neighbours 
were  immediately  turned  upon  Icarius,  who  perished 
by  their  hands.  After  death  he  was  honoured  with 
public  festivals,  and  his  daughter  was  led  to  dis- 
cover the  place  of  his  burial  by  means  of  his  faithful 
dog  Moera.  Erigone  hung  herself  in  despair,  and 
was  changed  into  a constellation  called  Virgo. 
Icarius  was  changed  into  the  star  Bootes,  and  the 
dog  Moera  into  the  star  Canis.  Hygin./ab.  130. — 
A pollod.  3,  c.  14. A son  of  CEbalus  of  Lacedae- 

mon. He  gave  his  daughter  Penelope  in  marriage 
to  Ulysses  king  of  Ithaca,  but  he  was  so  tenderly 
attached  to  her,  that  he  wished  her  husband  to 
settle  at  Lacedaemon.  Ulysses  refused,  and  when 
he  saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told 
Penelope  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  that  she 
might  choose  freely  either  to  follow  him  to  Ithaca, 
or  to  remain  with  her  lather.  Penelope  blushed  in 
the  deepest  silence,  and  covered  her  head  with  her 
veil.  Icarius  upon  this  permitted  his  daughter  to 
go  to  Ithaca,  and  immediately  erected  a temple  to 
the  goddess  of  modesty,  on  the  spot  where  Pene- 
lope had  covered  her  blushes  with  her  veil.  Ho7ner. 
Od.  16,  v.  435. 

Icarus,  a son  of  Daedalus,  who,  with  his  father, 
flew  with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape  the  resent- 
ment of  Minos.  His  flight  being  too  high,  proved 
fatal  to  him ; the  sun  melted  the  wax  which 
cemented  his  wings,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of 
the  ALgean  sea  which  was  called  after  his  name. 

V id.  Daedalus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  178,  &c. A 

mountain  of  Attica. 

Iccius,  a lieutenant  of  Agrippa  in  Sicily. 
Horace  writes  to  him,  1,  od.  29,  and  ridicules  him 
for  abandoning  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  the 

muses  for  military  employments. One  of  the 

Rhemi  in  Gaul,  ambassador  to  Caesar.  Cees.  B. 
G.  2,c.  3. 

Icelos,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who  changed 
himself  into  all  sorts  of  animals,  whence  the  name 
(eixeXor,  simiiis).  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  640. 

Iceni,  a people  of  Britain  who  submitted  to  the 
Roman  power.  They  inhabited  the  modern  counties 
of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 
12,  c.  31. — Cees.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

Icgtas,  a man  who  obtained  the  supreme  power 
at  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Dion.  He  attempted 
to  assassinate  Timoleon,  for  which  he  was  con- 
quered, &c.,  B.C.  340.  C.  Nep.  in  Tim. 

Ichnae,  a town  of  Macedonia,  whence  Themis 
and  Nemesis  are  called  Ichnaea.  Homer,  in 
A poll. 

Ichnusa,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which 
it  received  from  its  likeness  to  a human  foot.  Pans. 
10,  c.  17.  —Ital.  12,  v.  358 , — Plin.  3,  c.  7. 

Ich.onuph.ys,  a priest  of  Heliopolis,  at  whose 
house  Eudoxus  resided  when  he  visited  Egypt  with 
Plato.  Diog. 

IchthyophAgi,  a people  of  ./Ethiopia,  who 
received  this  name  from  their  eating  fishes.  There 
was  also  an  Indian  nation  of  the  same  name,  who 
made  their  houses  with  the  bones  of  fishes.  Diod. 
3. — Strab.  2 & 12. — Plm.  6,  c.  23.  1.  15,  c.  7. 

Ichthys,  a promontory  of  Elis  in  Achaia. 
Strab.  11. 

L.  Icilius,  a tribune  of  the  people  who  made  a 
law,  A.U.C.  397,  by  which  mount  Aventine  was 
given  to  the  Roman  people  to  build  houses  upon. 

Liv.  3,  c.  54. A tribune  who  made  a law, 

A.U.C.  261,  that  forbade  any  man  to  oppose  or 
interrupt  a tribune  while  he  was  speaking  in  an 


assembly.  Liv.  2,  c.  58. A tribune  who  signal- 

ized  himself  by  his  inveterate  enmity  against  the 
Roman  senate.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  affairs  after  the  murder  of  Virginia 
&c. 

Icius,  a harbour  in  Gaul,  on  the  modern  straits 
of  Dover,  from  which  Cassar  crossed  into  Britain. 

Iconium,  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  now  Ko- 
niech.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Icos,  a small  island  near  Euboea.  Strab.  9. 

Ictinus,  a celebrated  architect,  430  years  B.C. 
He  built  a famous  temple  to  Minerva  at  Athens 
&c. 

Ictumulorum  vicus,  a place  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  abounding  in  gold  mines. 

Iculisma,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Angoulame , 
on  the  Charente. 

Ida,  a nymph  of  Crete,  who  went  into  Phrygia, 
where  she  gave  her  name  to  a mountain  of  that 

country.  Virg.  Ain.  8,  v.  177. The  mother  of 

Minos  II. A celebrated  mountain,  or  more  pro- 

perly a ridge  of  mountains  in  Troas,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Troy.  The  abundance  of  its 
waters  became  the  source  of  many  rivers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Simois,  Scamander,  Assepus,  Gra- 
nicus,  &c.  It  was  on  mount  Ida  that  the  shepherd 
Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  goddess 
Venus.  It  was  covered  with  green  woods,  and  the 
elevation  of  its  top  opened  a fine  extensive  view  of 
the  Hellespont  and  the  adjacent  countries,  from 
which  reason  the  poets  say  that  it  was  frequented 
by  the  gods  during  the  Trojan  war.  Strab.  13. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  18. — Homer.  II.  14,  v.  283. — Virg. 
AEn.  3,  5,  &c. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  70. — Horat.  3, 

od.  11. A mountain  of  Crete,  the  highest  in  the 

island,  where  it  was  reported  that  Jupiter  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Corybantes,  who,  on  that  account, 
were  called  Idaei.  Strab.  10. 

Idsea,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she  was 
worshipped  on  mount  Ida.  Lucret.  2,  v.  611. 

Idseus,  a surname  of  Jupiter. An  arm- 

bearer  and  charioteer  of  king  Priam,  killed  during 

the  Trojan  war.  Virg.  FEn.  6,  v.  487. One  of 

the  attendants  of  Ascanius.  Id.  9,  v.  500. 

Idalis,  the  country  round  mount  Ida.  Lucan. 
3,  v.  204. 

Id&lus,  a mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  Idalium,  a town  with  a grove  sacred  to 
Venus,  who  was  called  Idalcea.  Virg.  Ain.  1, 
v.  685. — Catull.  37  & 62. — Propert.  2,  el.  13. 

Idanthyrsus,  a powerful  king  of  Scythia, 
who  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Darius  I.  king  of  Persia.  This  refusal  was  the 
cause  of  a war  between  the  two  nations,  and  Darius 
marched  against  Idanthyrsus,  at  the  head  cf 
700,000  men.  He  was  defeated,  and  retired  to 
Persia,  after  an  inglorious  campaign.  Strab.  13.  _ 

Idarnes,  an  officer  of  Darius,  by  whose  negli 
gence  the  Macedonians  took  Miletus.  Curt.  4, 
c.  s- 

Idas,  a son  of  Apharcus  and  Arane,  famous  for 
his  valour  and  military  glory.  He  was  among  the 
Argonauts,  and  married  Marpessa,  the  daughter 
of  Evenus  king  of  AJtolia.  Marpessa  was  earned 
away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas  pursued  his  wile  s 
ravisher  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  obliged  hint 
to  restore  her.  Vid.  Marpessa.  According  to 
Apollodorus,  Idas,  with  his  brother  Lynceus,  asso- 
ciated with  Pollux  and  Castor  to  carry  away  some 
flocks;  but  when  they  had  obtained  a sufficient 
quantity  of  plunder,  they  refused  to  divide  it  into 
equal  shares.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Leda. 
Lynceus  was  killed  by  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge 
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ils  brother's  death,  immediately  killed  Castor,  and 
n his  turn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pollux.  Ac- 
:ording  to  Ovid  and  Pausanias,  the  quarrel  between 
he  sons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Aphareus  arose  from 
1 more  tender  cause.  Idas  and  Lynceus,  as  they 
sty,  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with 
Phcebe  and  Hilaira  the  two  daughters  of  Leucippus  ; 
jut  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  had  been  invited  to 
lartake  the  common  festivity,  offered  violence  to 
he  brides,  and  carried  them  away.  Idas  and 
Lynceus  fell  in  the  attempt  to  recover  their  wives. 
Homer.  II.  9. — Hygin.  fab.  14,  100,  &c. — Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  v.  700. — Apollod.  1 & 3.  — Pans.  4,  c.  2. 

.5,  c.  18. A son  of  /Egyptus. A Trojan  killed 

jy  Tumus.  Virg.  sEn.  9,  v.  575. 

Idea,  or  Idsea,  a daughter  of  Dardanus,  who 
jecame  the  second  wife  of  Phineus  king  of  Bithynia, 
ind  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  by  her 

ntsband.  Vid.  Phineus. The  mother  of  Teucer 

>y  Scamander.  Apollod. 

Idessa,  a town  of  Iberia  on  the  confines  of 
Colchis.  Strab.  11. 

Idex,  a small  river  of  Italy,  now  I dice,  near 
Eononia. 

Idistavisus,  a plain,  now  H astenbach,  where 
jermanicus  defeated  Arminius,  near  Oldendorp,  on 
he  Weser,  in  Westphalia.  Tacit.  A.  2,  c.  16. 

Idmon,  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or,  as  some 
ay,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  prophet  of  the  Argonauts. 
4e  was  killed  in  hunting  a wild  boar  in  Bithynia, 
vhere  his  body  received  a magnificent  funeral.  He 
lad  predicted  the  time  and  manner  of  his  own  death. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  2. — Orpheus. A dyer  of  Colophon, 

ather  to  Arachne.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  8. A man 

if  Cyzicus,  killed  by  Hercules,  &c.  Flacc.  3. 

V son  of  rEgyptus,  killed  by  his  wife.  Vid.  Da- 
lai des. 

IdoxnSne,  a daughter  of  Pheres,  who  married 
Vmythaon. 

IdSmgneus,  succeeded  his  father  Deucalion 
m the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied  the  Greeks 
o the  Trojan  war,  with  a fleet  of  90  ships.  During 
.his  celebrated  war  he  rendered  himself  famous  by 
lis  valour,  and  slaughtered  many  of  the  enemy. 
Vt  his  return  he  made  a vow  to  Neptune  in  a 
langerous  tempest,  that  if  he  escaped  from  the  fury 
if  the  seas  and  storms,  he  would  offer  to  the  god 
vhatever  living  creature  first  presented  itself  to  his 
ye  on  the  Cretan  shore.  This  was  no  other  than 
js  own  son,  who  came  to  congratulate  his  father 
ipon  his  safe  return.  Idomeneus  performed  his 
iromise  to  the  god,  and  the  inhumanity  and  rasli- 
less  of  his  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the 
:yes  of  his  subjects,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated 
n quest  of  a settlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
ounded  a city  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which  he 
railed  Salcntum.  He  died  in  an  extreme  old  age, 
uter  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  new 
«ngdom  flourish,  and  his  subjects  happy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron,  v.  1217, 
domcncus,  during  his  absence  in  tne  Trojan  war 
“trusted  the  management  of  his  kingdom  to  Leu- 
:os,  to  whom  he  promised  his  daughter  Clisithere  in 
narriage  at  his  return.  Leucos  at  first  governed 
vith  moderation.;  but  he  was  persuaded  by  Nau- 
>hus  king  of  Euboea  to  put  to  death  Mcda  the  wife 
■f  his  master,  with  her  daughter  Clisithere,  and  to 
•cize  the  kingdom.  After  these  violent  measures, 
,st,ren8thene<1  himself  on  the  throne  of  Crete  ; 
ind  Idomeneus,  at  his  return,  found  it  impossible 
■*>  expel  the  usurper.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  358. — 
tygm.  92. — Homer.  //.  n,  &c.  Od.  19  —Pans.  5, 
- *5-  Virg.  /En.  3,  v.  422. A son  of  Priam. 


A Greek  historian  of  Lampsacus,  in  the  age  of 

Epicurus.  He  wrote  a histoiy  of  Samothrace,  the 
life  of  Socrates,  & c. 

Idothea,  a daughter  of  Prcetus  king  of  Argos. 
She  was  restored  to  her  senses  with  her  sisters,  by 

Melampus.  Vid.  Prcetides.  Homer.  Od.  ti. A 

daughter  of  Proteus,  the  god  who  told  Menelaus 
how  he  could  return  to  his  country  in  safety.  Homer. 

Od.  4,  v.  363. One  of  the  nymphs  who  educated 

Jupiter. 

Idrieus,  the  son  of  Euromus  of  Caria,  brother  to 
Artimisia,  who  succeeded  to  Mausolus,  and  invaded 
Cyprus.  Diod.  16. — Poly  ten.  7. 

Idubeda,  a river  and  mountain  of  Spain. 
Strab.  3. 

Idume  and  Idumea,  a country  of  Syria, 
famous  for  palm  trees.  Gaza  is  its  capital,  where 
Cambyses  deposited  his  riches,  as  he  was  going  to 
Egypt.  Luca7i.  3,  v.  216. — Sil.  5,  v.  600. — Virg. 
G.  3,  v.  12. 

Idya,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married  Hietes 
king  of  Colchis,  by  whom  she  had  Medea,  &c. 
Hygin. — Hesiod. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. 

Jenisus,  a town  of  Syria.  Herodot.  3,  c.  5. 

J era,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Homer.  II.  18. 

Jericho,  a city  of  Palestine,  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Romans,  under  Vespasian  and  Titus.  PI  in.  5. 
c.  14. — Strap. 

Jerne,  a name  of  Ireland.  Strab.  1. 

Jeromus  and  Jeronymus,  a Greek  of 

Cardia,  who  wrote  a history  of  Alexander. A 

native  of  Rhodes,  disciple  of  Aristotle,  of  whose 
compositions  some  few  historical  fragments  remain. 
Dionys.  Hal.  r. 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judsea.  Vid.  Hiero- 
solyma. 

Jetse,  a place  of  Sicily.  Ital.  14,  v.  272. 

Igeni,  a people  of  Britain.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  &c. 

Igllium,  now  Giglio,  an  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — 
Ca-s.  B.  G.  1,  c.  34. 

Ignatius,  an  officer  of  Crassus  in  his  Parthian 

expedition. A bishop  of  Antioch,  torn  to  pieces 

in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  by  lions,  during  a 
persecution,  A.D.  107.  His  writings  were  letters 
to  the  Ephesians,  Romans,  &c.,  and  he  supported 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
episcopal  order,  as  superior  to  priests  and  deacons. 
The  best  edition  of  his  work  is  that  of  Oxon,  in  8vo, 
1708. 

Igruvium,  a town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Fla- 
mima,  now  Gubio.  Cic.  ad  A it.  7,  cp.  13.- Sil.  8, 
v.  460. 

Ilalra,  or  Hilaira,  a daughter  of  Leucippus, 
carried  away  with  her  sister  Phcebe,  by  the  sons 
of  Leda,  as  she  was  going  to  be  married,  See. 

Ilba,  more  properly  Ilva,  an  island  of  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea,  two  miles  from  the  continent.  Vid.  Iiua. 
Virg.  /En.  io,  v.  T73. 

Ilecaones  and  Ilecaonenses,  a people  of 
Spain.  Liv.  22,  c.  21. 

Ilerda,  now  Lerida , a town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  Ilergetes.on  an  eminence  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Sicoris  in  Catalonia.  Liv.  21, 
C.  23.  1.  22,  c.  21. — Lucan.  4,  v.  13. 

Ilerg-etes.  Vid.  Ilerda. 

Ilia,  or  Rhea,  a daughter  of  Numitor  king  of 
Alba,  consecrated  by  her  uncle  Amulius  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Vesta,  which  required  perpetual  chastity, 
that  she  might  not  become  a mother  to  dispossess 
him  of  his  crown.  He  was,  however,  disappointed  ; 
violence  was  offered  to  Ilia,  and  she  brought  forth 
Romulus  and  Remus,  who  drove  the  usurper  from 
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his  throne,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grand- 
father Numitor,  its  lawful  possessor.  Ilia  was  buried 
alive  by  Amulius  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta; 
and  because  her  tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  some 
supposed  that  she  married  the  god  of  that  river. 
Horat.  1,  od.  2, — Virg.  Ain.  1,  v.  277. — Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  v.  598. A wife  of  Sylla. 

Ili&ci  ludi,  games  instituted  by  Augustus,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained 
over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  T rojani  ludi  and  the  Actia  ; and 
Virgil  says  they  were  celebrated  by  A£neas,  and  not 
because  they  were  instituted  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  his  poem,  but  because  he  wished  to  compli- 
ment Augustus  by  making  the  founder  of  Lavinium 
solemnize  games  on  the  very  spot  which  was,  many 
centuries  after,  to  be  immortalized  by  the  trophies 
of  his  patron.  During  these  games  were  exhibited 
horse-races,  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Virg.  Ain.  3, 
v.  280. 

Iliacus,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  as  belong 
to  Troy.  Virg.  Ain.  1,  v.  101. 

IliSdes,  a surname  given  to  Romulus,  as  son 

of  Ilia.  Ovid. A name  given  to  the  Trojan 

women.  Virg.  Ain.  1,  v.  484. 

Ilias,  a celebrated  poem  composed  by  Homer, 
upon  the  Trojan  war.  It  delineates  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities  which  befel  the 
Greeks,  from  the  refusal  of  that  hero  to  appear  in 
the  field  of  battle.  It  finished  at  the  death  of  Hector, 
whom  Achilles  had  sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  his 
friend  Patroclus.  It  is  divided  into  24  books.  Vid. 

Homerus. A surname  of  Minerva,  from  a temple 

which  she  had  at  Daulis  in  Phocis. 

Ilienses,  a people  of  Sardinia.  Liv.  43,  c.  19. 
1.  41,  c.  6 & 12. 

Ilion,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31,  c.  27. 
Vid.  Ilium. 

Ilione,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who  mar- 
ried Polymnestor  king  of  Thrace.  Virg.  Ain.  1, 
v.  657. 

Ilioneus,  a Trojan,  son  of  Phorbas.  He  came 

into  Italy  with  TEneas.  Virg.  Ain.  1,  v.  523. 

A son  of  Artabanus,  made  prisoner  by  Parmenio, 

near  Damascus.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. One  of  Niobe’s 

sons.  Ovid.  Met.  b,pab.  6. 

Ilipa,  a town  of  Bastica.  Liv.  35,  c.  1. 

Ilissus,  a small  river  of  Attica,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  the  Pirseus.  There  was  a temple  on  its 
banks  sacred  to  the  muses.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  52. 

Illthyia,  a goddess,  called  also  Juno  Lucina. 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana.  She 
presided  over  the  travails  of  women  ; and  in  her 
temple  at  Rome,  it  was  usual  to  carry  a small  piece 
of  money  as  an  offering.  This  custom  was  first 
established  by  Servius  Tullius,  who,  by  enforcing 
it,  was  enabled  to  know  the  exact  number  of  the 
Roman  people.  Hesiod.  Th.  450. — Homer.  II.  11, 
od.  19. — Apollod.  1 & 2. — Horat.  Carm.  Stecul. — 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  283. 

Ilium,  or  Ilion,  a citadel  of  Troy,  built  by 
Ilus,  one  of  the  Trojan  kings,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  is  generally  taken  for  Troy 
iv^elf ; and  some  have  supposed  that  the  town  was 
called  Ilium,  and  the  adjacent  country  Troja.  Vid. 
Troja.  Liv.  35,  c.  43. 1.  37,  c.  9 & 37. — Virg.  Ain.  1, 
&c. — Strab.  13. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  505. — Horat,  3, 
od.  3. — Justin.  11,  c.  5.  1.  31,  c.  8. 

Illiberis,  a town  of  Gaul,  through  which  Han- 
nibal passed  as  he  marched  into  Italy. 

Illice,  now  Elche,  a town  of  Spain,  with  a 
arbour  and  bay,  Sinus  et  Forties  Illicit  anus,  now 

licant.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. 


Illiptila,  two  towns  of  Spain,  one  of  which  is 
called  Major,  and  the  other  Minor. 

Illiturg-is,  Iliturgus,  or  Ilirgia,  a city 
of  Spain,  near  the  modern  Andujar,  on  the  river 
Baetis,  destroyed  by  Scipio,  for  having  revolted  to 
the  Carthaginians.  Liv.  23,  c.  49.  1.  24,  c.  41.  1. 26, 
c.  17. 

Ilorcis,  now  Lorca , a town  of  Spain.  Plin.  3, 
c.  3 

Illjfricum,  Illyris,  and  Illyria,  a country 
bordering  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  opposite  Italy,  whose 
boundaries  have  been  different  at  different  times. 
It  became  a Roman  province,  after  Gentius  its  king 
had  been  conquered  by  the  pretor  Anicius  ; and  it 
now  forms  part  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Sclavonia. 
Strab.  2 & 7. — Pans.  4,  c.  35. — Mela,  2,  c.  2,  &c. — 
Flor.  1,  2,  &c. 

Illyrlcus  sinus,  that  part  of  the  Adriatic 
which  is  on  the  coast  of  lllyricum. 

Illyrius,  a son  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione,  from 
whom  lllyricum  received  its  name.  Apollod. 

Ilua,  now  Elba,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
between  Italy  and  Corsica,  celebrated  for  its  iron 
mines.  The  people  are  called  Iluates.  Liv.  30, 
c.  39. — Virg.  sEn.  10,  v.  173. — Plin.  3,  c.  6.  L 34, 
c.  14. 

Iluro,  now  Oleron,  a town  of  Gascony  in 
France. 

Ilus,  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of  Tros 
by  Callirhoe.  He  married  Eurydice  the  daughter 
of  Adrastus,  by  whom  he  had  Themis,  who  married 
Capys,  and  Laomedon  the  father  of  Priam.  He 
built,  or  rather  embellished,  the  city  of  Ilium,  called 
also  Troy,  from  his  father  Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him 
the  Palladium,  a celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  and 
promised  that  as  long  as  it  remained  in  Troy,  so 
long  would  the  town  remain  impregnable.  When 
the  temple  of  Minerva  was  in  flames,  Ilus  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the  Palladium, 
for  which  action  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by 
the  goddess ; though  he  recovered  it  some  time 
after.  Homer.  II. — Strab.  13. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — 

Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  33.  1.  6,  v.  419. A name  of 

Ascanius,  while  he  was  at  Troy.  Virg.  Ain.  1, 

v.  272. A friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by  Pallas. 

Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  400. 

Ilyrgis,  a town  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  now  I lor  a. 
Polyb. 

Imanuentius,  a king  of  part  of  Britain,  killed 
by  Cassivelaunus,  &c. — Ctes.  Bell.  G.  5. 

Imaus,  a large  mountain  of  Scythia,  which  is 
part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  Scythia,  which 
is  generally  called  Intra  Imaum,  and  Extra 
Imaum.  It  extends,  according  to  some,  as  far  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  ocean.  Plin.  6,  c.  17. 
— Strab.  1. 

Imbarus,  a part  of  mount  Taurus  in  Armenia. 

Imbr&sldes,  a patronymic  given  to  Asius,  as 
son  of  Imbracus.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  123. 

Imbl'SsIdes,  a patronymic  given  to  Glaucus 
and  Lades,  as  sons  of  Imbrasus.  V irg.  Ain.  12, 
v.  343.  \ 

Imbr&sus,  or  Parthenius,  a river  of  Samos. 
Juno,  who  was  worshipped  on  its  banks,  received 
the  surname  of  Imbrasia.  Pans.  7,  c.  4-  ~~ T"e 
father  of  Pirus,  the  leader  of  the  Thracians  during 
the  Trojan  war.  Virg.  Ain.  10  & 12. — Homer.  It- 

Imbreus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  killed  by 
Dry  as  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
v.  310.  . . . • 

Imbrex  C.  Licinius,  a poet.  Vid.  Licmius. 

Imbrius,  a Trojan,  killed  by  Teucer  son  oi 
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Mentor.  He  had  married  Medesicaste,  Priam  s 
daughter.  Homer.  II.  13. 

Imbrivium,  a place  of  Sammum. 

Imbros,  now  Etnbro,  an  island  of  the  /hgean 
-ea,  near  Thrace,  32  miles  from  Samothrace,  with 
a small  river  and  town  of  the  same  name.  Imbros 
was  governed  for  some  time  by  its  own  laws  but 
afterwards  subjected  to  the  power  of  Persia,  Athens, 
Macedonia,  and  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  It  after- 
wards became  a Roman  province.  Ihe  divinities  par- 
ti. ularly  worshipped  there  were  Ceres  and  Mercury. 
Thucyd.  8. — Plin.  4,  c.  12.—. Homer.  II.  13.— btrab. 
2.— Mela,  2,  c.  7 .—Ovid.  Trist.  10,  v.  18. 

In5,chi,  a name  given  to  the  Greeks,  particu- 
larly the  Argives,  from  king  Inachus. 

Inachia,  a name  given  to  Peloponnesus,  from 

the  river  Inachus. A festival  in  Crete  in  honour 

of  Inachus;  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ino’s  mis- 
fortunes.  A courtesan  in  the  age  of  Horace. 

Ebod.  12. 

In3.cbld.ee,  the  name  of  the  eight  first  suc- 
cessors of  Inachus,  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

In&chiles,  a patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as 
grandson  of  Inachus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  704.- 
Also  of  Perseus,  descended  from  Inachus.  Id.  4, 
fab.  11.  . . 

In3.ch.is,  a patronymic  of  Io,  as  daughter  ot 
Inachus.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  454. 

In&cbium,  a town  of  Peloponnesus. 

InScbus,  a son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  father 
of  Io,  and  also  of  Phoroneus  and  /Egialeus.  He 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Phoroneus,  B.C.  1807,  and  gave  his  name  to  a 
river  of  Argos,  of  which  he  became  the  tutelar 
deity.  He  reigned  60  years.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  151. — 

Apollod.  2,  c.  3. — Pa  us.  2,  c.  15 A river  of 

Argos. Another  in  Epirus. 

Inam&mes,  a river  in  the  east  of  Asia,  as  far 
as  which  Semiramis  extended  her  empire.  Poly  ten. 

Inarlme,  an  island  near  Campania,  with  a 
mountain  under  which  Jupiter  confined  the  giant 
Typhceus.  It  is  now  called  Ischia,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  fertility  and  population.  There  was 
formerly  a volcano  in  the  middle  of  the  island. 
Virg.  FEn.  9,  v.  716. 

Ln&rus,  a town  of  Egypt,  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood the  town  of  Naucratis  was  built  by  the 
Milesians. A tyrant  of  Egypt,  who  died  B.C. 

456- 

Incitatus,  a horse  of  the  emperor  Caligula, 
made  high  priest. 

Indathyrsus.  V id.  Idanthyrsus. 

India,  the  most  celebrated  and  opulent  of  all 
the  countries  of  Asia,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Indus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  situate 
at  the  south  of  the  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Parthia, 
&c.,  along  the  maritime  coasts.  It  has  always 
been  reckoned  famous  for  the  riches  it  contains ; 
and  so  persuaded  were  the  ancients  of  its  wealth, 
that  they  supposed  that  its  very  sands  were  gold. 
It  contained  9000  different  nations,  and  5000  re- 
markable cities,  according  to  geographers.  Bacchus 
was  the  first  who  conquered  it.  In  more  recent 
ages,  part  of  it  was  tributary  to  the  power  of  Persia. 
Alexander  invaded  it ; but  his  conquest  was  checked 
by  the  valour  of  Poms,  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
country,  and  the  Macedonian  warrior  was  un- 
willing or  afraid  to  engage  another.  Semiramis 
also  extended  her  empire  far  in  India.  The 
Romans  knew  little  of  the  country,  yet  their  power 
was  so  universally  dreaded,  that  the  Indians  paid 
homage  by  their  ambassadors  to  the  emperors 
Antoninus,  Trajan,  &c.  India  is  divided  into 


several  provinces.  There  is  an  India  extra  Gangem, 
an  India  intra  Gangem , and  an  India  propria; 
but  these  divisions  are  not  particularly  noticed  by 
the  ancients,  who,  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
gave  the  name  of  Indians  to  the  ^Ethiopian 
nations.  Diod.  1. — Strab.  1,  &c.  Mela , 3,  c*  7* 
Plin.  S,  c.  28.— Curt.  8,  c.  10.— Justin.  1,  c.  2. 

1.  12,  C.  7 . 

Indibllis,  a princess  of  Spain  betrothed  to 
Albutius.  . 

Indlgetes,  a name  given  to  those  deities  who 
were  worshipped  only  in  some  particular  places,  or 
who  were  become  gods  from  men,  as  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  &c.  Some  derive  the  word  from  Inde  et 
geniti,  born  at  the  same  place  where  they  received 
their  worship.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  498. — Ovid.  Met.  14, 
v.  608. 

IndigSti,  a people  of  Spain.. 

Indus,  now  Sinde,  a large  river  of  Asia,  from 
which  the  adjacent  country  has  received  the  name 
of  India.  It  falls  into  the  Indian  ocean  by  two 
mouths.  According  to  Plato,  it  was  larger  than 
the  Nile  ; and  Pliny  says  that  19  rivers  discharge 
themselves  into  it,  before  it  falls  into  the  sea.  Cic. 
N.  D.  2,  c.  52.—  Strab.  13.— Curt.  8,  c.  9 .—Diod. 

2.  — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  720. — Plin.  6,  c.  20. A 

river  of  Caria.  Liv.  38,  c.  14. 

Indutiomarus,  a Gaul,  conquered  by  Caesar, 
& c.  Co's.  B.  G. 

Inferum  mare,  the  Tuscan  sea. 

Ino,  a daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  who 
nursed  Bacchus.  She  married  Athamas  king  of 
Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephele,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children,  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Ino 
became  mother  of  Melicerta  and  Learchus,  and  soon 
conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  children 
of  Nephele,  because  they  were  to  ascend  the  throne 
in  preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle  were 
informed  of  Ino’s  machinations,  and  they  escaped 
to  Colchis  on  a golden  ram.  V id.  Phryxus.  J uno, 
jealous  of  Ino’s  prosperity,  resolved  to  disturb  her 
peace  ; and  more  particularly  because  she  was  of 
the  descendants  of  her  greatest  enemy,  Venus. 
Tisiphone  was  sent,  by  order  of  the  goddess,  to 
the  house  of  Athamas ; and  she  filled  the  whole 
palace  with  such  fury,  that  Athamas,  taking  Ino 
to  be  a lioness,  and  her  children  whelps,  pursued 
her,  and  dashed  her  son  Learchus  against  a wall. 
Ino  escaped  from  the  fury  of  her  husband,  and 
from  a high  rock  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  The  gods  pitied  her 
fate,  and  Neptune  made  her  a sea  deity,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Leucothoe.  Melicerta  be- 
came also  a sea  god,  known  by  the  name  of  Pala;- 
mon.  Homer.  Od.  5. — Cic.  Tusc.  de  Nat.  D.  3, 
c.  48. — Pint.  Symp.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  13,  & c. 
—Pans.  1,  2,  &c. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4 .—Hygin.  fab. 
12,  14,  & 15. 

Inoa,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated 
yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth.  An 
anniversary  sacrifice  was  also  offered  to  Ino  at 
Megara,  where  she  was  first  worshipped,  under  the 

name  of  Leucothoe. Another  in  Laconia,  in 

honour  of  the  same.  It  was  usual  at  the  cele- 
bration to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into  a pond,  which, 
if  they  sunk,  were  presages  of  prosperity  ; but  if 
they  swam  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  they  were 
inauspicious  and  very  unlucky. 

Inous,  a patronymic  given  to  the  god  Palmmon, 
as  son  of  Ino.  Virg.  Ain.  5,  v.  823. 

Inopus,  a river  of  Delos,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants suppose  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from  Egypt 
under  the  sea.  It  was  near  its  banks  that  Apollo 
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and  Diana  were  born.  PI  in.  2,  c.  103. — Flacc.  5. 
v.  105. — Strab.  6. — Pans.  2,  c.  4. 

Instibres,  the  inhabitants  of  Insubria,  a 
country  near  the  Po,  supposed  to  be  of  Gallic 
origin.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and 
their  country  became  a province,  where  the  modem 
towns  of  Milan  and  Pavia  were  built.  Strab.  5. — 
Tacit.  A.  11,  c.  23. — Pirn.  3,  c.  17. — Liv.  5,  c.  34. 
— Ptol.  3,  c.  1. 

Intaphernes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  nobie- 
men  who  conspired  against  Smerdis,  who  usurped 
the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so  disappointed  for 
not  obtaining  the  crown,  that  he  fomented  seditions 
against  Darius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  the  usurper.  When  the  king 
had  ordered  him  and  all  his  family  to  be  put  to 
death,  his  wife,  by  frequently  visiting  the  palace, 
excited  the  compassion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned  her, 
and  permitted  her  to  redeem  from  death  any  one 
of  her  relations  whom  she  pleased.  She  obtained 
her  brother  ; and  when  the  king  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment, because  she  preferred  him  to  her 
husband  and  children,  she  replied  that  she  could 
procure  another  husband,  and  children  likewise ; 
but  that  she  could  never  have  another  brother,  as 
her  father  and  mother  were  dead.  Intaphernes 
was  put  to  death.  Herodot.  3. 

Intemelium,  a town  at  the  west  of  Liguria, 
on  the  sea-shore.  Cic.  Div.  8,  c.  14. 

Interamna,  an  ancient  city  of  Umbria,  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  of  the 
emperor  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situate  between 
two  branches  of  the  Nar  (interamnes),  whence  its 
name.  Varro.  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. — Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  64. 

A colony  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  on  the 

Liris. 

Intercatia,  a town  of  Spain. 

Interrex,  a supreme  magistrate  at  Rome,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  government  after 
the  death  of  a king,  till  the  election  of  another. 
This  office  was  exercised  by  the  senators  alone,  and 
none  continued  in  power  longer  than  five  days,  or, 
according  to  Plutarch,  only  12  hours.  The  first 
interrex  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  is  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  when  the  Romans  quarrelled 
with  the  Sabines  concerning  the  choice  of  a king. 
There  was  sometimes  an  interrex  during  the  con- 
sular government ; but  this  happened  only  to  hold 
assemblies  in  the  absence  of  the  magistrates,  or 
when  the  election  of  any  of  the  acting  officers  was 
disputed.  Liv.  1,  c.  17. — Dionys.  2,  c.  15. 

Inui  castrum.  Vid.  Castrum  Inui.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Inuus,  a divinity  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Faunus  of  the  Latins,  and  wor- 
shipped in  this  city. 

Inycus,  a city  of  Sicily.  Herodot. 

Io,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Jasus  or  Pirenes,  was  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos. 
Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her;  but  Juno,  jea- 
lous of  his  intrigues,  discovered  the  object  of  his 
affections,  and  surprised  him  in  the  company  of  Io, 
though  he  had  shrouded  himself  in  all  the  obscurity 
of  clouds  and  thick  mists.  Jupiter  changed  his 
mistress  into  a beautiful  heifer ; and  the  goddess, 
who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her  hus- 
band the  animal  whose  beauty  she  had  condescended 
to  commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus  to  watch  the  heifer;  but  Jupiter,  anxious  for 
the  situation  of  Io,  sent  Mercury  to  destroy  Argus, 
and  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  Vid.  Argus.  Io, 
freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus,  was  now  perse- 
cuted by  J uno ; who  sent  one  of  the  furies,  or 
rather  a malicious  insect,  to  torment  her.  She 


wandered  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  earth,  and 
crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last  she  stopped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still  exposed  to  the  unceasing 
torments  of  Juno’s  insect.  Here  she  entreated 
Jupiter  to  restore  her  to  her  ancient  form  ; and 
when  the  god  had  changed  her  from  a heifer  into  a 
woman,  she  brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards 
she  married  Telegonus  king  of  Egypt,  or  Osiris, 
according  to  others,  and  she  treated  her  subjects 
with  such  mildness  and  humanity,  that  after  death 
she  received  divine  honours,  and  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotus, 
Io  was  carried  away  by  Phoenician  merchants,  who 
wished  to  make  reprisals  for  Europa,  who  had  been 
stolen  from  them  by  the  Greeks.  Some  suppose 
that  Io  never  came  to  Egypt.  She  is  sometimes 
called  Phoronis , from  her  brother  Phoroneus.  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  748. — Pans.  1,  c.  25. 1.  3,  c.  18. — Moschus. 
— Apollod.  2,  c.  x. — Virg.  VEn.  7,  v.  789. — Hygitt. 
fab.  145. 

Iobates  and  J obates,  a king  of  Lycia,  father 
of  Stenoboea,  the  wife  of  Prcetus  king  of  Argos. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Belierophon,  to 
whom  he  had  given  one  of  his  daughters,  called 
Philonoe,  in  marriage.  Vid.  Belierophon.  Apol- 
lod. 2,  c.  2. — Hygin.  fab.  57. 

lobes,  a son  of  Hercules  by  a daughter  of 
Thespius.  He  died  in  his  youth.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

«T ocasta,  a daughter  of  Menceceus,  who  married 
Laius  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she  had  (Edipus. 
She  afterwards  married  her  son  (Edipus,  without 
knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by  him  Eteocles, 
Polynices,  &c.  Vid.  Laius,  (Edipus.  When  she 
discovered  that  she  had  married  her  own  son,  and 
had  been  guilty  of  incest,  she  hanged  herself  in 
despair.  She  is  called  Epicasta  by  some  mytholo- 
gists.  .9 tat.  Theb.  8,  v.  42. — Settee.  &>  Sop/tocl.  in 
(Edip. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Hygin.  fab.  66,  &c. — 
Homer.  Od.  11. 

Iolaia,  a festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as  that 
called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Hercules  and  his  friend  Idas,  who  assisted  him  in 
conquering  the  hydra.  It  continued  during  several 
days,  on  the  first  of  which  were  offered  solemn 
sacrifices.  The  next  day  horse-races  and  athletic 
exercises  were  exhibited.  The  following  day  was 
set  apart  for  wrestling ; the  victors  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  myrtle,  generally  used  at  funeral 
solemnities.  They  were  sometimes  rewarded  with 
tripods  of  brass.  The  place  where  the  exercises 
were  exhibited  was  called  Iolaion,  where  there  were 
to  be  seen  the  monument  of  Amphitryon,  and  the 
cenotaph  of  Idas,  who  was  buried  in  Sardinia. 
These  monuments  were  strewed  with  garlands  and 
flowers  on  the  day_of  the  festival. 

Iolas,  or  Iolaus,  a son  of  Iphiclus  king  of 
Thessaly,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  conquering  the 
hydra,  and  burnt  with  a hot  iron  the  place  where 
the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  others.  Vid.  Hydra.  He  was  restored  to  his 
youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Hercules.  Some  time  afterwards,  Iolas  as- 
sisted the  Heraclidce  against  Eurystheus,  and  killed 
the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Iolas  had  a monument  in  Bceotia  and.Phocis, 
where  lovers  used  to  go  and  bind  themselves  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  considering  the  place 
as  sacred  to  love  and  friendship.  According  to 
Diodorus  and  Pausanias,  Iolas  died  and  was  buried 
in  Sardinia,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a settle- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules  by  the  50 
daughters  of  Thespius.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  300.  — 
Apollod.  a,  c.  4. — Pans.  10,  c.  17. A compiler  of 
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a Phoenician  history. A friend  of  ./Eneas,  killed 

by  Catillus  in  the  Rutulian  wars.  Virg.  Ain.  n, 
v.  640. A son  of  Antipater,  cup-bearer  to  Alex- 

ander. Plut. 

Iolchos,  a town  of  Magnesia,  above  Deme- 
trias,  where  Jason  was  born.  It  was  founded  by 
.Cretheus  son  of  ./Eolus  and  Enaretta.  Mela  men- 
tions it  as  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  though  all 
the  other  ancient  geographers  place  it  on  the  sea- 
shore. Pans.  4,  c.  2. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Strab.  8. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Lucan.  3,  v.  192. 

Idle,  a daughter  of  Eurytus  king  of  CEchalia. 
Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to  Hercules, 
but  he  refused  to  perform  his  engagements,  and 
Iole  was  carried  away  by  force.  Vid.  Eurytus.  It 
was  to  extinguish  the  love  of  Hercules  for  Iole  that 
Dejanira  sent  him  the  poisoned  tunic,  which  caused 
his  death.  Vid.  Hercules  and  Dejanira.  After 
the  death  of  Hercules,  Iole  married  his  son  Hyllus 
by  Dejanira.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v. 
279- 

Ion,  a son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa  daughter  of 
Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  daughter  of 
Selinus  king  of  /Egiale.  He  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  his  father-in-law,  and  built  a city,  which 
he  called  Helice,  on  account  of  his  wife.  His  sub- 
jects from  him  received  the  name  of  Ionians,  and 
the  country  that  of  Ionia.  Vid.  Iones  and  Ionia. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  7 .—Pans.  7,  c.  1. — Strab.  7. — Hero- 

dot.  7,  c.  94.  1.  8,  c.  44. A tragic  poet  of  Chios, 

whose  tragedies,  when  represented  at  Athens,  met 
with  universal  applause.  He  is  mentioned  and 
greatly  commended  by  Aristophanes  and  Athe- 

nzeus,  &c.  A then,  ro,  &c. A native  of  Ephesus, 

introduced  in  Plato’s  dialogues  as  reasoning  with 
Socrates. 

lone,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Iones,  a name  originally  given  to  the  subjects 
of  Ion,  who  dwelt  at  Helice.  In  the  age  of  Ion 
the  Athenians  made  a war  against  the  people  of 
Eleusis,  and  implored  his  aid  against  their  enemies. 
Ion  conquered  the  Eleusinians  and  Eumolpus,  who 
was  at  their  head  ; and  the  Athenians,  sensible  of 
his  services,  invited  him  to  come  and  settle  among 
them ; and  the  more  strongly  to  show  their  affec- 
tion, they  assumed  the  name  of  Ionians.  Some 
suppose  that,  after  this  victory,  Ion  passed  into 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a colony.  When  the 
Achsans  were  driven  from  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Heraclidae,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  they 
came  to  settle  among  the  Ionians,  who  were  then 
masters  of  /Egialus.  They  were  soon  dispossessed 
of  their  territories  by  the  Achaeans,  and  went  to 
Attica,  where  they  met  with  a cordial  reception. 
Their  migration  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  was 
about  60  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidm, 
K.C.  1044,  and  80  years  after  the  departure  of  the 
vT.olians ; and  they  therefore  finally  settled  them- 
selves,  after  a wandering  life  of  about  30  years. 

i6nia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  /Eolia,  on  the  west  by  the  Aigean  and 
Icanan  seas,  on  the  south  by  Caria,  and  on  the  east 
by  Lydia  and  part  of  Cana.  It  was  founded  by 
colonies  from  Greece,  and  particularly  Attica,  by 
the  Ionians,  or  subjects  of  Ion.  Ionia  was  divided 
into  12  small  states,  which  formed  a celebrated  con- 
federacy, often  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  These 
12  states  were  Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon.  Clazo- 
mensc,  Ephesus,  Lcbedos,  Tcos,  Phocma,  Erythrae, 
Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and  Chios.  The 
muutanta  of  Ionia  built  a temple,  which  they 
nailed  Pan  Ionium,  from  the  concourse  of  people 
that  nocked  there  from  every  part  of  Ionia.  Alter 


they  had  enjoyed  for  some  time  their  freedom  and 
independence,  they  were  made  tributary  to  the 
power  of  Lydia  by  Croesus.  The  Athenians  assisted 
them  to  shake  off  the  slavery  of  the  Asiatic  mon- 
archs  ; but  they  soon  forgot  their  duty  and  relation 
to  their  mother  country,  and  joined  Xerxes  when 
he  invaded  Greece.  They  were  delivered  from  the 
Persian  yoke  by  Alexander,  and  restored  to  their 
original  independence.  They  were  reduced  by  the 
Romans  under  the  dictator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been 
always  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants.  Hcrodot.  1,  c.  6 & 28. — Strab.  14. — 

Mela,  1,  c.  2,  &c. — Pans.  7,  c.  1. An  ancient 

name  given  to  Hellas,  or  Achaia,  because  it  was  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  the  Ionians. 

Ionium  mare,  a part  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  lying  between 
Sicily  and  Greece.  That  part  of  the  /Egean  sea 
which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia,  is  called 
the  sea  0/  Ionia,  and  not  the  Ionian  sea.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  Ionian  sea  receives  its 
name  from  Io,  who  swam  across  there,  after  she  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  a heifer.  Strab.  7,  &c. — 
Dionys.  Perieg. 

Iopas,  a king  of  Africa,  among  the  suitors  of 
Dido.  He  was  an  excellent  musician,  poet,  and 
philosopher,  and  he  exhibited  his  superior  abilities 
at  the  entertainment  which  Dido  gave  to  ./Eneas. 
Virg.  Ain.  1,  v.  744. 

lope  and  Joppa,  now  Jafa,  a famous  town  of 
Phoenicia,  more  ancient  than  the  deluge,  according 
to  some  traditions.  It  was  about  40  miles  from  the 
capital  of  Judaea,  and  was  remarkable  for  a seaport 
much  frequented,  though  very  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  great  rocks  that  lie  before  it.  Strab.  16,  &c. 

— Propcrt.  2,  el.  28,  v.  51. A daughter  of  Iphi- 

cles,  who  married  Theseus.  Plut. 

Iophon,  a son  of  Sophocles,  who  accused  his 
father  of  imprudence  in  the  management  of  his 

affairs,  &c.  Lucian,  de  Macrob. A poet  of 

Gnossus.  in  Crete.  Pans.  1,  c.  34. 

Jordanes.  a river  of  Judma,  illustrious  in 
sacred  history.  It  rises  near  mount  Libanus,  and 
after  running  through  the  lake  Samachonitis,  and 
that  of  Tiberias,  it  falls,  after  a course  of  150  miles, 
into  the  Dead  sea.  Strab.  16. 

Jornandes,  an  historian  who  wrote  a book  on 
the  Goths.  He  died  A.D.  552. 

Ios,  now  Nio,  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan  sea,  at 
the  south  of  Naxos,  celebrated,  as  some  say,  for  the 
tomb  of  Homer,  and  the  birth  of  his  mother. 
Plin.  4_,  c.  12. 

. Josephus  Flavius,  a celebrated  Jew,  born 
in  Jerusalem,  who  signalized  his  military  abilities 
in  supporting  a siege  of  47  days  against  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  in  a small  town  of  Judaea.  When  the 
city  surrendered,  there  were  not  found  less  than 
40,000  Jews  slain,  and  the  number  of  captives 
amounted  to  1200.  Josephus  saved  his  life  by 
flying  into  a cave,  where  40  of  his  countrymen  had 
also  taken  refuge.  He  dissuaded  them  from  com- 
mitting suicide,  and  when  they  had  all  drawn  lots 
to  kill  one  another,  Josephus  fortunately  remained 
the  last,  and  surrendered  himself  to  Vespasian. 
He  gained  the  conqueror’s  esteem,  by  foretelling 
that  he  would  become  one  day  the  master  of  the 
Roman  empire.  _ Josephus  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  received  all  the  sacred 
books  which  it  contained  from  the  conqueror’s 
hands.  He  came  to  Rome  with  Titus,  where  he 
was  honoured  with  the  name  and  privileges  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  Here  he  made  himself  esteemed 
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by  the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  dedicated 
his  time  to  study.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  Jews,  first  in  Syriac,  and  afterwards 
translated  it  into  Greek.  This  composition  so 
pleased  Titus,  that  he  authenticated  it  by  placing 
his  signature  upon  it,  and  preserving  it  in  one  of 
the  public  libraries.  He  finished  another  work, 
which  he  divided  into  20  books,  containing  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some  places 
subversive  of  the  authority  and  miracles  mentioned 
in  the  scriptures.  He  also  wrote  two  books  to 
defend  the  Jews  against  Apion  their  greatest 
enemy  ; besides  an  account  of  his  own  life,  &c. 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  his  lively  and  ani- 
mated style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  expressions, 
the  exactness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  his  orations.  He  has  been  called  the 
Livy  of  the  Greeks.  Though  in  some  cases  in- 
imical to  the  Christians,  yet  he  has  commended  our 
Saviour  so  warmly,  that  St.  Jerome  calls  him  a 
Christian  writer.  Josephus  died  A.D.  93,  in  the 
56th  year  of  his  age.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  Hudson’s,  2 vols.  fol.  Oxon.  1720,  and 
Havercamp’s,  2 vols.  fol.  Amst.  1726.  Sueton.  in 
Vesp.,  &c. 

Jovianus  Flavius  Claudius,  a native  of 
Pannonia,  elected  emperor  of  Rome  by  the  soldiers 
after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first  refused  to 
be  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  because  his 
subjects  followed  the  religious  principles  of  the  late 
emperor  ; but  they  removed  his  groundless  appre- 
hensions, and  when  they  assured  him  that  they 
were  warm  for  Christianity,  he  accepted  the  crown 
He  made  a disadvantageous  treaty  with  the  Pei- 
sians,  against  whom  Julian  was  marching  with  a 
victorious  army.  Jovian  died  seven  months  and 
20  days  after  his  ascension,  and  was  found  in  his 
bed  suffocated  by  the  vapour  of  charcoal,  which 
had  been  lighted  in  the  room,  A.D.  364.  Some 
attribute  his  death  to  intemperance,  and  say  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a baker.  He  burned  a celebrated 
library  at  Antioch.  Marcettin. 

Iphianassa,  a daughter  of  Proetus  king  of 
Argos,  who,  with  her  sisters  Iphinoe  and  Lysippe, 

ridiculed  Juno,  &c.  Vid.  PrcEtides. The  wife 

of  Endymion. 

Iplliclus,  or  Iphicles,  a son  of  Amphitryon 
and  Alcmena,  born  at  the  same  birth  with  Her- 
cules. As  these  two  children  were  together  in  the 
cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Hercules,  sent  two  large 
serpents  to  destroy  him.  At  the  sight  of  the  ser- 
pents, Iphicles  alarmed  the  house ; but  Hercules, 
though  not  a year  old,  boldly  seized  them,  one  in 
each  hand,  and  squeezed  them  to  death.  Apollod. 

2,  c.  4. — Theocrit. A king  of  Phylace,  in  Phthio- 

tis,  son  of  Phylacus  and  Clymene.  He  had  bulls 
famous  for  their  bigness,  and  the  monster  which 
kept  them.  Melampus,  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  [Vid.  Melampus],  attempted  to  steal  them 
away,  but  he  was  caught  in  the  act,  and  imprisoned. 
Iphicles  soon  received  some  advantages  from  the 
prophetical  knowledge  of  his  prisoner,  and  not  only 
restored  him  to  liberty,  but  also  presented  him  with 
the  oxen.  Iphicles,  who  was  childless,  learned 
from  the  soothsayer  how  to  become  a father.  He 
had  married  Automedusa,  and  afterwards  a daughter 
of  Creon  king  of  Thebes.  He  was  father  to  Po- 
darce  and  Protesilaus.  Homer.  Od.  n.  II.  13. — 

Apollod.  x,  c.  9. — Pans.  4,  c.  36. A son  of 

Thestius  king  of  Pleuron.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Iph.icrS.tes,  a celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  though  son  of  a shoemaker,  rose  from  the 
lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 


He  made  war  against  the  Thracians,  obtained  some 
victories  over  the  Spartans,  and  assisted  the  Persian 
king  against  Egypt.  He  changed  the  dress  and 
arms  ol  his  soldiers,  and  rendered  them  more  alert 
and  expeditious  in  using  their  weapons.  He 
married  a daughter  of  Cotys  king  of  Thrace,  by 
whom  he  had  a son  called  Mnesteus,  and  died  380 
B.C.  When  he  was  once  reproached  for  the  mean- 
ness of  his  origin,  he  observed  that  he  would  be  the 
first  of  his  family,  but  that  his  detractor  would  be 

the  last  of  his  own.  C.  Hep.  in  Iphic. A sculptor 

of  Athens. An  Athenian  sent  to  Darius  III. 

king  of  Persia,  &c.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. 

IphldSmus,  a son  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
killed  by  Agamemnon.  Homer.  II.  n. 

Iph.ld.emla,  a Thessalian  woman,  ravished  by 
the  Naxians,  &c. 

Iphigenia,  a daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  When  the  Greeks,  going  to  the 
Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at 
Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the  sooth- 
sayers, that  to  appease  the  gods,  they  must  sacrifice 
Iphigenia,  Agamemnon’s  daughter,  to  Diana.  Vid. 
Agamemnon.  The  father,  who  had  provoked  the 
goddess  by  killing  her  favourite  stag,  heard  this 
with  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation,  and  rather 
than  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he  com- 
manded one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  the  Grecian 
forces,  to  order  all  the  assembly  to  depart  each  to 
his  respective  home.  Ulysses  and  the  other  gene- 
rals interfered,  and  Agamemnon  consented  to  im- 
molate his  daughter  for  the  common  cause  of 
Greece.  As  Iphigenia  was  tenderly  loved  by  her 
mother,  the  Greeks  sent  for  her  on  pretence  of 
giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles.  Clytemnestra 
gladly  permitted  her  departure,  and  Iphigenia  came 
to  Aulis  : here  she  saw  the  bloody  preparations  for 
the  sacrifice  ; she  implored  the  forgiveness  and 
protection  of  her  father,  but  tears  and  entreaties  were 
unavailing.  Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his  hand, 
and  as  he  was  going  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphi- 
genia suddenly  disappeared,  and  a goat  of  un- 
common size  and  beauty  was  found  in  her  place 
for  the  sacrifice.  This  supernatural  change  ani- 
mated the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  became 
favourable,  and  the  combined  fleet  set  sail  from 
Aulis.  Iphigenia’s  innocence  had  raised  the  com- 
passion of  the  goddess  on  whose  altar  she  was  going 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  she  carried  her  to  Taurica, 
where  she  entrusted  her  with  the  care  of  her  temple. 
In  this  sacred  office  Iphigenia  was  obliged,  by  the 
command  of  Diana,  to  sacrifice  all  the  strangers 
who  came  into  that  country.  Many  had  already 
been  offered  as  victims  on  the  bloody  altar,  when 
Orestes  and  Pylades  came  to  Taurica.  Their 
mutual  and  unparalleled  friendship  [Vid.  Pylades 
and  Orestes]  disclosed  to  Iphigenia  that  one  of  the 
strangers  whom  she  was  going  to  sacrifice  was  her 
brother  ; and,  upon  this,  she  conspired  with  the  two 
friends  to  fly  from  the  barbarous  country,  and  carry 
away  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  They  successfully 
effected  their  enterprise,  and  murdered  Thoas,  who 
enforced  the  human  sacrifices.  According  to  some 
authors,  the  Iphigenia  who  was  sacrificed  at  Aults 
was  not  a daughter  of  Agamemnon,  but.a  daughter 
of  Helen  by  Thesus.  Homer  does  not  speak  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  though  very  minute  in  the 
description  of  the  Grecian  forces,  adventures,  Rc. 
The  statue  of  Diana,  which  Iphigenia  brought 
away,  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  grove  of  Aricia 
in  Italy.  Pans.  2.  c.  22.  1.  3,  c.  16. — Ovid.  IHet. 
v.  3T. — Virg.  VEn.  2,  c.  116 .—Mschyl.—Eurtptd. 

Iplllmedla,  a daughter  of  Tropias,  who  mar- 
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ried  the  giant  Alceus.  She  fled  from  her  husband, 
and  had  two  sons,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  by  Neptune, 
her  father’s  father.  Homer.  Od.  n,  v.  124  —Haus. 
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c.  22. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7.  . 

Iphimedon,  a son  of  Eurystheus,  killed  in 
war  against  the  Athenians  and  Heraclidae. 


IpMmSdusa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
who  married  Euchenor.  Vid.  Danaides. 

Iphinoe,  one  of  the  principal  women  of  Lem- 
nos, who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the  males  of  the 
island  after  their  return  from  a Thracian  expedition. 

Flacc.  2,  v.  163. One  of  the  daughters  of 

Prcetus.  She  died  of  a disease  while  under  the 
care  of  Melampus.  Vid.  Proetides. 

Iphinous,  one  of  the  centaurs.  Ovid. 

Iphis,  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polynices,  who 
wished  to  engage  Amphiaraus  in  the  I heban  war, 
to  bribe  his  wife  Eriphyle,  by  giving  her  the  golden 
collar  of  Harmonia.  This  succeeded,  and  Eriphyle 
betrayed  her  husband.  Apollod.  3.— Flacc.  1,  3,  & 

y. A beautiful  youth  of  Salamis,  of  ignoble 

birth.  He  became  enamoured  of  Anaxarete,  and 
the  coldness  and  contempt  he  met  with  rendered 
him  so  desperate  that  he  hung  himself.  Anaxarete 
saw  him  carried  to  his  grave  without  emotion,  and 
was  instantly  changed  into  a stone.  Ovid.  Met.  14, 

v.  703. A daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

A mistress  of  Patroclus,  given  him  by  Achilles. 

Homer.  11.  9. A daughter  of  Ligdus  and  Tele- 

thusa,  of  Crete.  When  Telethusa  was  pregnant, 
Ligdus  ordered  her  to  destroy  her  child,  if  it  proved 
a daughter,  because  his  poverty  could  not  afford  to 
maintain  a useless  charge.  The  severe  orders  of 
her  husband  alarmed  Telethusa,  and  she  would 
have  obeyed,  had  not  Isis  commanded  her  in  a 
dream  to  spare  the  life  of  her  child.  Telethusa 
brought  forth  a daughter,  which  was  given  to  a 
nurse,  and  passed  for  a boy  under  the  name  of 
Iphis.  Ligdus  continued  ignorant  of  the  deceit, 
and  when  Iphis  was  come  to  the  years  of  puberty, 
her  father  resolved  to  give  her  in  marriage  to 
Ianthe,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Telestes.  A day 
to  celebrate  the  nuptials  was  appointed,  but  Tele- 
thusa  and  her  daughter  were  equally  anxious  to 
put  off  the  marriage  ; and,  when  all  was  unavailing, 
they  implored  the  assistance  of  Isis,  by  whose 
advice  the  life  of  Iphis  had  been  preserved.  The 
goddess  was  moved  ; she  changed  the  sex  of  Iphis, 
and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nuptials  were  consum- 
mated with  the  greatest  rejoicings.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
v.  666,  &c. 


Iphition,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  son  of  Otryn- 
theus  and  Nais,  killed  by  Achilles.  Homer.  II.  20, 
v.  382. 

Iphitus,  a son  of  Eurytus  king  of  CEchalia. 
When  his  father  had  promised  his  daughter  Iole 
to  him  who  could  overcome  him  or  his  sons 
in  drawing  the  bow,  Hercules  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  came  off  victorious.  Eurytus  refused 
his  daughter  to  the  conqueror,  observing  that  Her- 
cules had  killed  one  of  his  wives  in  a fury,  and  that 
Iole  might  perhaps  share  the  same  fate.  Some  time 
after,  Autolycus  stole  away  the  oxen  of  Eurytus, 
and  Hercules  was  suspected  of  the  theft.  Iphitus 
was  sent  in  quest  of  the  oxen,  and  in  his  search  he 
met  with  Hercules,  whose  good  favours  he  had 
gained  by  advising  Eurytus  to  give  Iole  to  the  con- 
queror. Hercules  assisted  Iphitus  in  seeking  the 
lost  animals  ; but  when  he  recollected  the  ingratitude 
of  Eurytus,  he  killed  Iphitus  by  throwing  him  down 
from  the  walls  of  Tirynthus.  Homer.  Od.  ax. — 


Apollod.  2,  c.  6. A Trojan,  who  survived  the 

ruin  of  his  country,  and  fled  with  ^Eneas  to  Italy. 

Virg.  AEn.  2,  v.  340,  &c. A king  of  Elis,  son  of 

Praxonides,  in  the  age  of  Lycurgus.  He  re-estab- 
lished the  Olympic  games  338  years  after  their 
institution  by  Hercules,  or  about  884  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  This  epoch  is  famous  in  chrono- 
logical history,  as  everything  previous  to  it  seems 
involved  in  fabulous  obscurity.  Patcrc.  1,  c.  8. — 

Pans.  5,  c.  4.  . 

Iphthime,  a sister  of  Penelope,  who  married 
Eumelus.  She  appeared,  by  the  power  of  Minerva, 
to  her  sister  in  a dream,  to  comfort  her  in  the  absence 
of  her  son  Telemachus.  Horn.  Od.  4,  v.  795- 

Ipsea,  the  mother  of  Medea.  Ovid.  Heroid. 

17,  v.  232.  . 

Ipsus,  a place  of  Phrygia,  celebrated  for  a battle 
which  was  fought  there,  about  301  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  between  Antigonus  and  his  son,  and 
Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander. 
The  former  led  into  the  field  an  army  of  above 
70,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  with  75  elephants. 
The  latter’s  forces  consisted  of  above  64,000  infantry, 
besides  10,500  horse,  400  elephants,  and  120  armed 
chariots.  Antigonus  and  his  son  were  defeated. 
Pint,  in  Demetr. 

Ira,  a city  of  Messenia,  which  Agamemnon  pro- 
mised to  Achilles,  if  he  would  resume  his  arms  to 
fight  against  the  Trojans.  This  place  is  famous  in 
history,  as  having  supported  a siege  of  11  years 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Its  capture,  B.C.  671, 
put  an  end  to  the  second  Messenian  war.  Homer. 
II.  9,  v.  150  & 292. — Strab.  7. 

Irenaeus,  a native  of  Greece,  disciple  of  Poly- 
carp, and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  F ranee.  He  wrote  on 
different  subjects  ; but,  as  what  remains  is  in  Latin, 
some  suppose  that  he  composed  in  that  language, 
and  not  in  the  Greek.  Fragments  of  his  works  in 
Greek  are,  however,  preserved,  which  prove  that 
his  style  was  simple,  though  clear  and  often  ani- 
mated. His  opinions  concerning  the  soul  are 
curious.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  A.D.  202.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Grabe,  Oxon. 
fol.  1702. 

Irene,  a daughter  of  Cratinus  the  painter. 

PI  in.  35,  c.  11. One  of  the  seasons  among  the 

Greeks,  called  by  the  moderns  Horae.  Her  two 
sisters  were  Dia  and  Eunomia,  all  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis.  Apollod.  1,  c.  3. 

Iresus,  a delightful  spot  in  Libya,  near  Cyrene, 
where  Battus  fixed  his  residence.  The  Egyptians 
were  once  defeated  there  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyrene.  Herodot.  4,  c.  158,  &c. 

Iris,  a daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra,  one  of 
the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  more 
particularly  of  Juno.  Her  office  was  to  cut  the 
thread  which  seemed  to  detain  the  soul  in  the  body 
of  those  that  were  expiring.  She  is  the  same  as  the 
rainbow,  and,  from  that  circumstance,  she  is  repre- 
sented with  wings,  with  all  the  variegated  and  beau- 
tiful colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  appears  sitting 
behind  Juno  ready  to  execute  her  commands.  She 
is  likewise  described  as  supplying  the  clouds  with 
water  to  deluge  the  world.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  266. 
— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  271  et  scq.  1.  4,  v.  481.  1.  10,  v. 

585. — Virg.  /En . 4,  v.  694. A river  of  Asia 

Minor,  rising  in  Cappadocia,  and  falling  into  the 

Euxine  sea.  Flacc.  5,  v.  121. A river  of 

Pontus. 

Irus,  a beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
commissions  of  Penelope's  suitors.  When  Ulysses 
returned  home,  disguised  in  a beggar’s  dress,  Irus 
hindered  him  from  entering  the  gates,  and  even 
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challenged  him.  Ulysses  brought  him  to  the  ground 
with  a blow,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  house. 
F rom  his  poverty  originates  the  proverb,  Iro  p an- 
terior. Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  1 & 35. — Ovid.  Frist.  3, 
el.  7,  v.  42. A mountain  of  India. 

Is,  a small  river  falling  into  the  Euphrates.  Its 
waters  abound  with  bitumen.  Herodot.  1,  c.  179. 

A small  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Id.  ib. 

IsSdas,  a Spartan,  who,  upon  seeing  the  The- 
bans entering  the  city,  stripped  himself  naked,  and 
with  a spear  and  sword  engaged  the  enemy.  He 
was  rewarded  with  a crown  for  his  valour.  Pint. 

Issea,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Isaeus,  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  pupil  of 
Lysias,  and  soon  after  the  master  of  Demosthenes. 
Some  suppose  that  he  reformed  the  dissipation  and 
imprudence  of  his  early  years  by  frugality  and 
temperance.  Demosthenes  imitated  him  in  pre- 
ference to  Isocrates,  because  he  studied  force  and 
energy  of  expression  rather  than  floridness  of  style. 
Ten  of  his  64  orations  are  extant.  Juv.  3,  v.  74. — 

Pint,  de  10  Orat. — Dem. Another  Greek  orator, 

who  came  to  Rome,  A.D.  17.  He  is  greatly 
recommended  by  Pliny  the  younger,  who  observes 
that  he  always  spoke  extempore,  and  wrote  with 
elegance,  unlaboured  ease,  and  great  correctness. 

Isamus,  a river  of  India. 

Isander,  a son  of  Bellerophon,  killed  in  the 
war  which  his  father  made  against  the  Solymi. 
Homer.  II.  6. 

Isapis,  a river  of  Umbria.  Lucan.  2,  v.  406. 

Isar  and  Isara,  the  Isore,  a river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabius  routed  the  Allobroges.  It  rises  at 
the  east  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  near 

Valence.  Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Lucan.  1,  v.  399. 

Another  called  the  Oyse,  which  falls  into  the  Seine 
below  Paris. 

Isar  and  Isaeus,  a river  of  Vindelicia, 
Strab.  4. 

Isarchus,  an  Athenian  archon,  B.C.  424. 

Isaura  (a,  or  orum),  the  chief  town  of  Isauria. 
Plin.  s,  c.  27. 

Isauria,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  near  mount 
Taurus,  whose  inhabitants  were  bold  and  warlike. 
The  Roman  emperors,  particularly  Probus  and 
Gallus,  made  war  against  them  and  conquered 
them.  P'lor.  3,  c.  6. — Strab.- — Cic.  15,  Fant.  2. 

Isauricus,  a surname  of  P.  Servilius,  from  his 
conquests  over  the  Isaurians.  Ovid.  1,  Fast.  594. — 
Cic.  5,  Att.  21. 

Isaurus,  a river  of  Umbria,  falling  into  the 

Adriatic. Another  in  Magna  Gracia.  Lucan. 

2,  v.  406. 

Ischenia,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia,  in 
honour  of  Ischenus  the  grandson  of  Mercury  and 
Hiera,  who,  in  a time  of  famine,  devoted  himself 
for  his  country,  and  was  honoured  with  a monument 
near  Olympia. 

Ischolaus,  a brave  and  prudent  general  of 
Sparta,  &c.  Polycen. 

Ischom&clLUS,  a noble  athlete  of  Crotona, 
about  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Pos- 
thumius. 

Isch.op51is,  a town  of  Pontus. 

Iscia.  Fid.  CEnotrides. 

Isdegerdes,  a king  of  Persia,  appointed  by  the 
will  of  Arcadius,  guardian  to  Theodosius  II.  He 
died  in  his  31st  year,  A.D.  408. 

Isia,  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour  of  Isis, 
which  continued  nine  days.  It  was  usual  to  carry 
vessels  full  of  wheat  and  barley,  as  the  goddess  was 


supposed  to  be  the  first  who  taught  mankind  the 
use  of  com.  These  festivals  were  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  among  whom  they  soon  degenerated  into 
licentiousness.  They  were  abolished  by  a decree  of 
the  senate,  A.U.C.  696.  They  were  introduced 
again,  about  200  years  after,  by  Commodus. 

Isiacorum  portus,  a harbour  on  the  shore 
of  the  Euxine,  near  Dacia. 

Isidorus,  a native  of  Charax,  in  the  age  ol 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  wrote  some  historical  treatises, 

besides  a description  of  Parthia. A disciple  of 

Chrysostom,  called  Pelusiota,  from  his  living  in 
Egypt.  Of  his  epistles  2012  remain  written  in 
Greek,  with  conciseness  and  elegance.  The  best 

edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1638. A Christian 

Greek  writer,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. He  is  surnamed  Hispalensis.  His  works 
have  been  edited,  fol.  de  Breul,  Paris,  1601. 

Isis,  a celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  daugh- 
ter of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  Diodorus  of 
Sicily.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  lo, 
who  was  changed  into  a cow,  and  restored  to  her 
human  form  in  Egypt,  where  she  taught  agriculture, 
and  governed  the  people  with  mildness  and  equity, 
for  which  reason  she  received  divine  honours  after 
death.  According  to  some  traditions  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  Isis  married  her  brother  Osiris,  and  was 
pregnant  by  him  even  before  she  had  left  her 
mother’s  womb.  These  two  ancient  deities,  as  some 
authors  observe,  comprehended  all  nature,  and  all 
the  gods  of  the  heathens.  Isis  was  the  Venus  of 
Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the 
Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of 
Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bellona  of  the  Ro- 
mans, & c.  Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  conjointly  in 

Egypt ; but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon  the  brother  of 
Osiris  proved  fatal  to  this  sovereign.  Vid.  Osiris 
and  Typhon.  The  ox  and  cow  were  the  symbols  of 
Osiris  and  Isis,  because  these  deities,  while  on  earth, 
had  diligently  applied  themselves  in  cultivating  the 
earth.  Vid.  Apis.  As  Isis  was  supposed  to  be  the 
moon,  and  Osiris  the  sun,  she  was  represented  as 
holding  a globe  in  her  hand,  with  a vessel  full  of 
ears  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  the 
yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile  pro- 
ceeded from  the  abundant  tears  which  Isis  shed  for 
the  loss  of  Osiris,  whom  Typhon  had  basely  mur- 
dered. The  word  Isis,  according  to  some,  signifies 
ancient,  and,  on  that  account,  the  inscriptions  on 
the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  often  in  these 
words : I am  all  that  has  been,  that  shall  be,  and 
none  among  mortals  has  hitherto  taken  off  my  veil. 
The  worship  of  Isis  was  universal  in  Egypt ; the 
priests  were  obliged  to  observe  perpetual  chastity, 
their  head  was  closely  shaved,  and  they  always 
walked  barefooted,  and  clothed  themselves  in  linen 
garments.  They  never  ate  onions,  they  abstained 
from  salt  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  hogs.  During  the  night  they 
were  employed  in  continual  devotion  near  the  statue 
of  the  goddess.  Cleopatra  the  beautiful  queen  of 
Egypt  was  wont  to  dress  herself  like  this  goddess, 
and  affected  to  be  called  a second  Isis.  Cic.  de 
Div.  1. — Pint,  de  Isid.  Osirid. — Diod.  1. 

Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Herodot.  2,  c.  59. — Lucan.  1, 
v.  831. 

IsmSrus  (Ismara,  plur.),  a rugged  mountain 
of  Thrace,  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  near  the 
Hebrus,  wich  a town  of  the  same  name.  Its  wines 
are  excellent.  The  word  Ismarius  is  indiscrimi- 
nately used  for  Thracian.  Homer.  Od-  9.  I !rS- 

G.  2,  v.  37.  PEn.  10,  v.  351. A Theban,  son  ot 

Astacus. A son  of  Eumolpus.  Apollod.- — A 
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Lydian  who  accompanied  ./Eneas  to  Italy,  and 
fought  with  great  vigour  against  the  Rutuli.  V irg. 
A En . 10,  ▼.  139. 

Ismene,  a daughter  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta, 
*ho,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  condemned 
to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,  for  giving  burial  to  her 
brother  Polynices  against  the  tyrant’s  positive 
orders,  declared  herself  as  guilty  as  her  sister,  and 
insisted  upon  being  equally  punished  with  her. 
This  instance  of  generosity  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Antigone,  who  wished  not  to  see  her  sister 
involved  in  her  calamities.  Sophocl.  in  Antig. — 

A pollod.  3,  c.  5. A daughter  of  the  river  Asopus, 

who  married  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  by  whom 
she  had  Jasus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  2. 

Ismenias,  a celebrated  musician  of  Thebes. 
When  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians, 
Atheas  the  king  of  the  country  observed  that  he 
liked  the  music  of  Ismenias  better  than  the  braying 

of  an  ass.  Pint,  in  Apopk. A Theban,  bribed 

by  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  that  he  might  use  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  Athenians  and  some  other 
Grecian  states  from  assisting  Lacedaemon,  against 
which  Xerxes  was  engaged  in  war.  Pans.  3,  c.  9. 

A Theban  general,  sent  to  Persia  with  an 

embassy  by  his  countrymen.  As  none  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  king’s  presence  without  prostrating 
themselves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had  recourse  to 
artifice  to  avoid  doing  an  action  which  would  have 
proved  disgraceful  to  his  country.  When  he  was 
introduced  he  dropped  his  ring,  and  the  motion  he 
made  to  recover  it  from  the  ground  was  mistaken 
for  the  most  submissive  homage,  and  Ismenias  had 

1 satisfactory  audience  of  the  monarch. A river 

jf  Boeotia,  falling  into  the  Euripus,  where  Apollo 
had  a temple,  from  which  he  was  called  Istnenius. 
A youth  was  yearly  chosen  by  the  Boeotians  to  be 
the  priest  of  the  god,  an  office  to  which  Hercules 
was  once  appointed.  Pans.  9,  c.  10. — Ovid.  Met.  2. 
— Strab.  9. 

Ismenides,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Theban 
women,  as  being  near  the  Ismenus,  a river  of 
Boeotia.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  31. 

Ismenius,  a surname  of  Apollo  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a temple  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ismenus. 

Ismenus,  a son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
.he  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Ladon,  a 
iver  of  Bceotia,  near  Thebes,  falling  into  the 
Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Euripus.  Pans.  9, 
c.  10. A son  of  Asopus  and  Metope.  Apollod.  3, 

12. A son  of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  killed  by 

Apollo.  Id.  3,  c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  6. 

Is6cr&tes,  a celebrated  orator,  son  of  Theo- 
dorus,  a rich  musical  instrument  maker  at  Athens. 
He  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  Georgias  and 
Prodicus,  but  his.  oratorical  abilities  were  never 
displayed  in  public,  and  Isocrates  was  prevented 
by  an  unconquerable  timidity  from  speaking  in  the 
popular  assemblies.  He  opened  a school  of  elo- 
quence at  Athens,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  number,  character,  and  fame  of  his  pupils, 
»nd  by  the  immense  riches  which  he  amassed.  He 
was  intimate  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  regularly 
corresponded  with  him  ; and  to  his  familiarity  with 
that  monarch  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for  some 
j{  the  few  peaceful  years  which  they  passed.  The 
aspiring  ambition  of  Philip,  however,  displeased 
Isocrates,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at 
Cherontea  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  spirits,  that 
he  did  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  his  country, 
but  died,  after  he  had  been  four  days  without 
taking  any  aliment,  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age, 


about  338  years  before  Christ.  Isocrates  has  always 
been  much  admired  for  the  sweetness  and  graceful 
simplicity  of  his  style,  for  the  harmony  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  dignity  of  hi6  language.  The 
remains  of  his  orations  extant  inspire  the  world 
with  the  highest  veneration  for  his  abilities  as  a 
moralist,  an  orator,  and,  above  all,  as  a man.  His 
merit,  however,  is  lessened  by  those  who  accuse 
him  of  plagiarism  from  the  works  of  Thucydides, 
Lysias,  and  others,  seen  particularly  in  his  pane- 
gyric. He  was  so  studious  of  correctness,  that  his 
lines  are  sometimes  poetry.  The  severe  conduct  of 
the  Athenians  against  Socrates  highly  displeased 
him,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  undeserved  unpopu- 
larity of  that  great  philosopher,  he  put  on  mourning 
the  day  of  his  death.  About  31  cf  his  orations  are 
extant.  Isocrates  was  honoured  after  death  with  a 
brazen  serpent  by  Timotheus,  one  of  his  pupils, 
and  Aphareus  his  adopted  son.  The  best  editions 
of  Isocrates  are  that  of  Battie,  2 vols.  8vo,  Cantab. 
1729,  and  that  of  Auger,  3 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1782. 
Plut.  de  10  Orat.,  &c. — Cic.  Orat.  20  de  Inv.  2, 

c.  126.  In  Brut.  c.  15.  De  Orat.  2,  c.  6. 

Quintil.  2,  &c. — Paterc.  1,  c.  16. One  of  the 

officers  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  &c.  Thucyd. 

One  of  the  disciples  of  Isocrates. A rhetorij 

cian  of  Syria,  enemy  to  the  Romans,  &c. 

Issa,  now  Lissa,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic  sea, 

on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. A town  of  Illyricum. 

Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Strab.  1,  &c. — Marcell.  26,  c.  25. 

Isse,  a daughter  of  Macareus  the  son  of  Lycaon. 
She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who,  to  obtain  her  con- 
fidence, changed  himself  into  the  form  of  a shep- 
herd, to  whom  she  was  attached.  This  metamor- 
phosis of  Apollo  was  represented  on  the  web  of 
Arachne.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  124. 

Issus,  now  Aisse,  a town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  famous  for  a battle  fought  there 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Persians  under 
Darius  their  king,  in  October,  B.C.  333,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  called  Nicopolis.  In  this 
battle  the  Persians  lost,  in  the  field  of  battle,  100,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse,  and  the  Macedonians  only 
300  foot  and  150  horse,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus.  The  Persian  army,  according  to  Justin, 
consisted  of  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse,  and 
61,000  of  the  former  and  10,000  of  the  latter  were 
left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Macedonians,  as  he 
further  adds,  was  no  more  than  130  foot  and  150 
horse.  According  to  Curtius,  the  Persians  slain 
amounted  to  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  ; and 
those  of  Alexander  to  32  foot  and  150  horse  killed, 
and  504  wounded.  This  spot  is  likewise  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severus,  A.D.  194.  Pint, 
in  Alex. — Justin,  xi,  c.  9. — Cm  t.  3,  c.  7. — Arrian. 
— Diod.  x 7. — Cic.  5,  Att.  20.  Dam.  2,  ep.  10. 

Ister  and  Istrus,  an  historian,  disciple  to 

Callimachus.  Diog. A large  river  of  Europe, 

falling  into  the  Euxine  sea,  called  also  the  Danube. 
Vid.  Danubius. A son  of  iEgyptus.  Apollod. 

Isthmia,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  names  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  observed.  They  were 
celebrated  in  commemoration  of  Melicerta,  who 
was  changed  into  a sea  deity,  when  his  mother  Ino 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea  with  him  in  her 
arms..  The  body  of  Melicerta,  according  to  some 
traditions,  when  cast  upon  the  sea-shore,  received 
an  honourable  burial,  in  memory  of  which  the 
Isthmian  games  were  instituted,  B.C.  1326.  They 
were  interrupted  after  they  had  been  celebrated 
with  great  regularity  during  some  years,  and 
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Theseus  at  last  reinstituted  them  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  whom  he  publicly  called  his  father. 
These  games  were  observed  every  third,  or  rather 
fifth,  year,  and  held  so  sacred  and  inviolable  that 
even  a public  calamity  could  not  prevent  the  cele- 
bration. When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mum- 
mius  the  Roman  general,  they  were  observed  with 
the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  Sicyonians  were  en- 
trusted with  the  superintendence,  which  had  been 
before  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ruined  Corin- 
thians. Combats  of  every  kind  were  exhibited,  and 
the  victors  were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine 
leaves.  Some  time  after  the  custom  was  changed, 
and  the  victor  received  a crown  of  dry  and  withered 
parsley.  The  years  were  reckoned  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Isthmian  games,  as  among  the  Romans 
from  the  consular  government.  Pans.  1,  c.  44.  1.  2, 
c.  1 & 2. — Plin.  4,  c.  5 .—Pint,  in  Thes. 

Isthmius,  a king  of  Messenia,  &c.  Pans.  4, 
c.  3. 

Isthmus,  a small  neck  of  land  which  joins  one 
country  to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea  from 
making  them  separate,  such  as  that  of  Corinth, 
called  often  the  Isthmus  by  way  of  eminence,  which 
joins  Peloponnesus  to  Greece.  Nero  attempted  to 
cut  it  across  and  make  a communication  between 
the  two  seas,  but  in  vain.  It  is  now  called  Hexa- 
mili.  Strab.  1. — Mela , 2,  c.  2. — Plin.  4,  c.  4. — 
Lucan.  1,  v.  101. 

Istiaeotis,  a country  of  Greece,  near  Ossa. 
Vid.  Histiseotis. 

Istria,  a province  at  the  west  of  Ulyricum,  at 
the  top  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  whose  inhabitants  were 
originally  pirates,  and  lived  on  plunder.  They 
were  not  subjected  to  Rome  till  six  centuries  after 
the  foundation  of  that  city.  Strab.  1. — Mela,  2, 
c.  3. — Liv.  10,  Sic.—Plin.  3,  c.  19. — Justin.  9,  c.  2. 

Istropolis,  a city  of  Thrace  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ister,  founded  by  a Milesian  colony.  Plin.  4, 
c.  11. 

Isus  and  Antiphus,  sons  of  Priam,  the  latter 
by  Hecuba,  and  the  former  by  a concubine.  They 
were  seized  by  Achilles,  as  they  fed  their  father’s 
flocks  on  mount  Ida ; but  they  were  redeemed  by 
Priam,  and  fought  against  the  Greeks.  They  were 

both  killed  by  Agamemnon.  Horner.  II.  11. A 

city  of  Bceotia.  Strab.  9. 

ItSlia,  a celebrated  country  of  Europe,  bounded 
by  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  by  the 
Alpine  mountains.  It  has  been  compared,  and  with 
some  similitude,  to  a man’s  leg.  It  has  borne,  at 
different  periods,  the  different  names  of  Saturnia, 
CEnotria,  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  and  Tyrrhenia,  and  it 
received  the  name  of  Italy  either  from  I talus,  a 
king  of  the  country,  or  from  Italos,  a Greek  word 
which  signifies  an  ox,  an  animal  very  common  in 
that  part  of  Europe.  The  boundaries  of  Italy  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  by  nature  itself,  which 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  careful  in  supplying 
this  country  with  whatever  may  contribute  not  only 
to  the  support,  but  also  to  the  pleasures  and 
luxuries  of  life.  It  has  been  called  the  garden  of 
Europe  ; and  the  panegyric  which  Pliny  bestows 
upon  it  seems  not  in  any  degree  exaggerated.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  called  themselves  Aborigines, 
offspring  of  the  soil,  and  the  country  was  soon  after 
peopled  by  colonies  from  Greece.  The  Pelasgi  and 
the  Arcadians  made  settlements  there,  and  the 
whole  country  was  divided  into  as  many  different 
governments  as  there  were  towns,  till  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Roman  power  [ Vid.  Roma]  changed 
the  face  of  Italy,  and  united  all  its  states  in  support 
of  one  common  cause,  Italy  has  been  the  mother 


of  arts  as  well  as  of  arms,  and  the  immortal  monu- 
ments which  remain  of  the  eloquence  and  poetica 
abilities  of  its  inhabitants  are  universally  known. 
It  was  divided  into  11  small  provinces  or  regions  by 
Augustus,  though  sometimes  known  under  the  three 
greater  divisions  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Italy  properly 
so  called,  and  Magna  Gracia.  The  sea  above  was 
called  Superum,  and  that  at  the  south  Inferum. 
Ptol.  3,  c.  1. — Dionys.  Hal. — Diod.  4. — Justin.  4, 
&c. — C.  Nep.  in  Dion.  Alcib.,  &c. — Liv.  1,  c.  2, 
&c. — Varro  de  R . R.  2,  c.  1 & 5. — Virg.  /En.  1, 
&c. — Polyb.  2. — Flor.  2. — /Elian.  V.  H.  1,  c.  16. 
— Lucan.  2,  v.  397,  &c. — Plin.  3,  c.  5 & 8. 

Itallca,  a town  of  Italy,  called  also  Corfinium. 

A town  of  Spain,  now  Sevilla  la  Vieja,  built 

by  Scipio  for  the  accommodation  of  his  wounded 
soldiers.  Gell.  16,  c.  13. — Appian.  Hisp. 

ItallCUS,  a poet.  Vid.  Silius. 

It&lus,  a son  of  Telegonus.  Hygin.  fair.  127. 

An  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to  Italy,  where 

he  established  a kingdom,  called  after  him.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  as  ./Eneas  calls  upon  him  among  the  deities 
to  whom  he  paid  his  adoration  when  he  entered 

Italy.  Virg.  /En.  7,  v.  178. A prince,  whose 

daughter  Roma  by  his  wife  Leucaria  is  said  to 
have  married  ./Eneas  or  Ascanius.  Pint,  in  Rom. 

A king  of  the  Cherusci,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  1. 

c.  16. 


Itargris,  a river  of  Germany. 

Itea,  a daughter  of  Danaus.  Hygin.  fab.  17a 

Itemales,  an  old  man  who  exposed  CEdipus 
on  mount  Cithaeron,  &c.  Hygfn.fab.  65. 

Ithaca,  a celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
on  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  with  a city  of  the 
same  name,  famous  for  being  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  rocky  and  mountainous, 
measures  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  I sola  del  Compare,  or 
Thiachi.  Horner.  II.  2,  v.  139.  Od.  1,  v.  186.  1.  4, 
v.  601.  1.  9,  v.  20. — Strab.  1 & 8. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Ithacesiae,  three  islands  opposite  Vibo,  on 

the  coast  of  the  Brutii. Baise  was  called  also 

Ithacesice,  because  built  by  Bajus  the  pilot  of 
Ulysses.  Sil.  8,  v.  540.  1.  12,  v.  113. 

Ithobalus,  a king  of  Tyre,  who  died  B.C.  595. 
Josephus. 

Ithome,  a town  of  Phthiotis.  Homer.  II.  2. 

Another  of  Messenia,  which  surrendered,  after 

10  years’  siege,  to  Lacedaemon,  724  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Jupiter  was  call  ItJwrnatcs , from 
a temple  which  he  had  there,  where  games  were 
also  celebrated,  and  the  conqueror  rewarded  with 
an  oaken  crown.  Pans.  4,  c.  32. — St  at.  Thcb.  4, 
v.  170.— Strab.  8. 

Ithomaia,  a festival  in  which  musicians  con- 
tended, observed  at  Ithome,  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
who  had  been  nursed  by  the  nymphs  Ithome  and 
Neda,  the  former  of  whom  gave  her  name  to  a city, 
and  the  latter  to  a river. 

Ithyphallus,  an  obscene  name  of  Priapus. 
Columeli.  10. — Diod.  1. 

Itius  Portus,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Wetsand, 
or  Boulogne,  in  Picardy.  Caesar  set  sail  from 
thence  on  his  passage  into  Britain.  Cars.  G.  4,  c.  21. 
1.  5,  c.  2 & 5.  . 

Itonia,  a surname  of  Minerva,  from  a place  in 
Bceotia,  where  she  was  worshipped. 

Itonus,  a king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  first  invented  the  manner  of  polishing  metals. 
Lucan.  6,  v.  402.  , _ . 

I tun  tv,  a river  of  Britain,  now  Eden,  in  Cumber- 
land. 
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Ittlrfea,  a country  of  Palestine,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  very  skilful  in  drawing  the  bow.  Lucan. 
t,  v.  230  & 514. — Virg.  VEn. 2,  v.  448. — Strab.  17. 

Iturum,  a town  of  Umbria. 

ItjTus,  a son  of  Zetheus  and  jEdon,  killed  by 
his  mother.  Vid.  /Edon.  Homer.  Od.  19,  v.  462. 

Ityrsei,  a people  of  Palestine.  Vid.  Ituraea. 

Itys,  a son  of  Tereus  king  of  Thrace  by  Procne, 
.daughter  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens.  He  was 
killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was  about  six  years 
old,  and  served  up  as  meat  before  his  father.  He 
was  changed  into  a pheasant,  his  mother  into  a 
swallow,  and  his  father  into  an  owl.  Vid.  Philo- 
mela. Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  620.  Amor.  2,  el.  14,  v.  29. 

—Horat.  4,  od.  12. A Trojan  who  came  to  Italy 

with  /Eneas,  and  was  killed  by  Tumus.  Virg. 
VEn.  9,  v.  574. 

Juba,  a king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal,  and  favoured  the 
cause  of  Pompey  against  J.  Caesar.  He  defeated 
Curio,  whom  Caesar  had  sent  to  Africa,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  joined  his  forces  to  those 
of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered  in  a battle  at 
Thapsus,  and  totally  abandoned  by  his  subjects. 
He  killed  himself  with  Petreius,  who  had  shared 
his  good  fortune  and  his  adversity.  His  kingdom 
became  a Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  was 
the  first  governor.  Plut.  in  Pomp.  <5r>  Cces.  —Flor. 
4.  c.  12.— Suet,  in  Cces.  c.  35. — Dion.  41. — Mela,  1, 
c.  6. — Lucan.  3,  &c. — Ccesar.  de  Bell.  Civ.  2. — 

Patera.  2,  c.  54. The  second  of  that  name  was 

the  son  of  Juba  I.  He  was  led  among  the  cap- 
tives to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Caesar. 
His  captivity  was  the  source  of  the  greatest 
honours,  and  his  application  to  study  procured  him 
more  glory  than  he  could  have  obtained  from  the 
inheritance  of  a kingdom.  He  gained  the  hearts  of 
the  Romans  by  the  courteousness  of  his  manners, 
and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  giving  him 
in  marriage  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Antony,  and 
conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  making 
nim  master  of  all  the  territories  which  his  father 
once  possessed.  His  popularity  was  so  great,  that 
the  Mauritanians  rewarded  his  benevolence  by 
making  him  one  of  their  gods.  The  Athenians 
raised  him  a statue,  and  the  ^Ethiopians  worshipped 
him  as  a deity.  Juba  wrote  a history  of  Rome  in 
Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and  commended  by 
•'he  ancients,  but  of  which  only  a few  fragments 
remain.  He  also  wrote  on  the  history  of  Arabia 
and  the  antiquities  of  Assyria,  chiefly  collected 
from  Berosus.  Besides  these  he  composed  some 
treatises  upon  the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the 
nature  of  animals,  painting,  grammar,  8tc.,  now 
lost  Strab.  17. — Suet,  in  Cal.  26. — PI  in.  5,  c.  25 
& 32- — Dion.  51,  &c. 

JudaciUtis,  a native  of  Asculum  celebrated 
for  his  patriotism,  in  the  age  of  Pompey  &c. 

•Judaea,  a famous  country  of  Assyria,  bounded 
by  Arabia,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and  part  of  Syria.  The  inhabitants,  whose 
history  is  best  collected  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
were  chiefly  governed  after  their  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity by  the  high  priests,  who  raised  themselves  to 
the  rank  of  princes,  B.C.  153,  and  continued  in  the 
enjoyment  of  regal  power  till  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Plut.  de  Ost'r. — Strab.  16. — Dion.  36. — Tacit. 
Hist.  3,  c.  6.— Lucan.  2,  v.  593. 

_ Jugalis,  a surname  of  Juno,  because  she  pre- 
sided over  marriage.  Festus  de  V.  Sig. 

J tig-antes,  a people  of  Britain.  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 
a. 

ugarius,  a street  in  Rome,  below  the  Capitol, 


Jugurtha,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manastabal 
the  brother  of  Micipsa.  Micipsa  and  Manastabal 
were  the  sons  of  Masinissa  king  of  Numidia. 
Micipsa,  who  had  inherited  his  father’s  kingdom, 
educated  his  nephew  with  his  two  sons,  Adherbal 
and  Hiempsal ; but,  as  he  was  of  an  aspiring  dis- 
position, he  sent  him  with  a body  of  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Scipio,  who  was  besieging  Numantia, 
hoping  to  lose  a youth  whose  ambition  seemed  to 
threaten  the  tranquillity  of  his  children.  His 
hopes  were  frustrated  ; Jugurtha  showed  himself 
brave  and  active,  and  endeared  himself  to  the 
Roman  general.  Micipsa  appointed  him  successor 
to  his  kingdom  with  his  two  sons,  but  the  kindness 
of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the  children.  Jugurtha 
destroyed  Hiempsal,  and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his 
possessions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for 
safety.  The  Romans  listened  to  the  well-grounded 
complaints  of  Adherbal,  but  Jugurtha’s  gold  pre- 
vailed among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant 
monarch,  forsaken  in  his  distress,  perished  by  the 
snares  of  his  enemy.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  at  last 
sent  against  Jugurtha,  and  his  firmness  and  success 
soon  reduced  the  crafty  Numidian,  and  obliged  him 
to  fly  among  his  savage  neighbours  for  support. 
Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Metellus,  and  fought 
with  equal  success.  Jugurtha  was  at  last  betrayed 
by  his  father-in-law  Bocchus,  from  whom  he  claimed 
assistance,  and  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Sylla,  after  carrying  on  a war  of  five  years.  He 
was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius. 
He  was  afterwards  put  in  a prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  of  hunger,  B.C.  106.  The  name  and 
the  wars  of  Jugurtha  have  been  immortalized  by 
the  pen  of  Sallust.  Sallust,  in  Jug.—  Flor.  3,  c.  1. 
—Paterc.  2,  c.  10,  &c. — Plut.  in  Mar.  <2 r*  Syll. — 
Eutrop.  4,  c.  3. 

Julia  lex,  prima  de  provinciis,  by  J.  Caesar, 
A.U.C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  freedom  of  all 
Greece  ; it  ordained  that  the  Roman  magistrates 
should  act  there  as  judges,  and  that  the  towns  and 
villages  through  which  the  Roman  magistrates  and 
ambassadors  passed  should  maintain  them  during 
their  stay ; that  the  governors,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  should  leave  a scheme  of  their  accounts 
in  two  cities  of  their  province,  and  deliver  a copy 
of  it  at  the  public  treasury ; that  the  provincial 
governors  should  not  accept  of  a golden  crown  un- 
less they  were  honoured  with  a triumph  by  the 
senate  ; that  no  supreme  commander  should  go  out 
of  his  province,  enter  any  dominions,  lead  an  army, 
or  engage  in  a war,  without  the  previous  approbation 

and  command  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people. 

Another,  de  sumptibus , in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
It  limited  the  expense  of  provisions  on  the  dies 
profesti,  or  days  appointed  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  to  200  sesterces ; on  common  calendar 
festivals  to  300 ; and  on  all  extraordinary  occasions, 

such  as  marriages,  births,  &c.,  to  1000. Another, 

dc  provinciis,  by  J.  Caesar  Dictator.  It  ordained 
that  no  pretorian  province  should  be  held  more 
than  one  year,  and  a consular  province  more  than 

two  years. Another,  called  also  Campana 

agraria,  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  691.  It  required 
that  all  the  lands  of  Campania,  formerly  rented 
according  to  the  estimation  of  the  state,  should  be 
divided  among  the  plebeians,  and  that  all  the 
members  of  the  senate  should  bind  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  establish,  confirm,  and  protect  that  law. 

Another,  de  civitate,  by  L.  J.  Caesar,  A.U.C. 

664.  It  rewarded  with  the  name  and  privileges  of 
citizens  of  Rome  all  such  as,  during  the  civil  wars. 
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had  remained  the  constant  friends  of  the  republican 
liberty.  When  that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  all  the 
Italians  were  admitted  as  free  denizens,  and  com- 
posed eight  new  tribes. Another,  de  judicibus , 

by  J.  Caesar.  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian  law  in  a 
certain  manner,  requiring  the  judges  to  be  chosen 
from  the  richest  people  in  every  century,  allowing 
the  senators  and  knights  in  the  number,  and  ex- 
cluding the  tribuni  ararii. Another,  de  ambitu, 

by  Augustus.  It  restrained  the  illicit  measures 
used  at  elections,  and  restored  to  the  comitia  their 
ancient  privileges,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 

ambition  and  bribery  of  J.  Caesar. Another,  by 

Augustus,  de  adulterio  pudicitid.  It  punished 
adultery  with  death.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed 
and  enforced  by  Domitian.  Juvenal,  sat.  2,  v.  30, 

alludestoit. Another,  called  also  Papia,  or  Papia 

Poppcea,  which  was  the  same  as  the  following,  only 
enlarged  by  the  consuls  Papius  and  Poppaeus, 
A.U.C.  762.— — Another,  de  maritandis  ordinibus, 
by  Augustus.  _ It  proposed  rewards  to  such  as  en- 
gaged in  matrimony,  of  a particular  description.  It 
inflicted  punishment  on  celibacy,  and  permitted  the 
patricians,  the  senators  and  sons  of  senators  ex- 
cepted, to  intermarry  with  the  libertini,  or  children 
of  those  that  had  been  liberti,  or  servants  manu- 
mitted. Horace  alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of 

lex  marita. Another,  demajestate,  by  J.  Caesar. 

It  punished  with  aqua  ignis  interdictio  all  such 
as  were  found  guilty  of  the  crimen  majestatis,  or 
treason  against  the  state. 

Julia,  a daughter  of  J.  Caesar,  by  Cornelia, 
famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  for  her  virtues. 
She  married  Corn.  Caepio,  whom  her  father  obliged 
her  to  divorce  to  marry  Pompey  the  Great.  Her 
amiable  disposition  more  strongly  cemented  the 
friendship  of  the  father  and  of  the  son-in-law  ; but 
her  sudden  death  in  child-bed,  B.C.  53,  broke  all 
ties  of  intimacy  and  relationship,  and  soon  pro- 
duced a civil  war.  Pint. The  mother  of  M. 

Antony,  whose  humanity  is  greatly  celebrated  in 
saving  her  brother-in-law  J.  Caesar  from  the  cruel 

prosecutions  of  her  son. An  aunt  of  J.  Caesar,  who 

married  C.  Marius.  Her  funeral  oration  was  pub- 
licly pronounced  by  her  nephew. The  only 

daughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  genius,  and  debaucheries.  She  was 
tenderly  loved  by  her  father,  who  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Marcellus ; after  whose  death  she  was 
given  to  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children. 
She  became  a second  time  a widow,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Tiberius.  Her  lasciviousness  and  debauch- 
eries so  disgusted  her  husband,  that  he  retired 
from  the  court  of  the  emperor;  and  Augustus, 
informed  of  her  lustful  propensities  and  infamy, 
banished  her  from  his  sight,  and  confined  her  in  a 
small  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  She  was 
starved  to  death,  A.D.  14,  by  order  of  Tiberius, 
who  had  succeeded  to  Augustus  as  emperor  of 

Rome.  Pint. A daughter  of  the  emperor  Titus, 

who  prostituted  herself  to  her  brother  Domitian. 

A daughter  of  Julia  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  who 

married  Lepidas,  and  was  banished  for  her  licen- 
tiousness.  A daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 

pina, born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  A.D.  17.  She 
married  a senator  called  M.  Vinucius,  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  favours  in  the 
court  of  her  brother  Caligula,  who  is  accused  of 
being  her  first  seducer.  She  was  banished  by 
Caligula  on  suspicion  of  conspiracy.  Claudius  re- 
called her  ; but  she  was  soon  after  banished  by  the 
powerful  intrigues  of  Messalina,  and  put  to  death 
about  the  24th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  no  stranger 


to  the  debaucheries  of  the  age,  and  she  prostituted 
herself  as  freely  to  the  meanest  of  the  people  as  to 
the  nobler  companions  of  her  brother’s  extrava- 
gance. Seneca,  as  some  suppose,  was  banished  to 

Corsica  for  having  seduced  her. A celebrated 

woman,  born  in  Phoenicia.  She  is  also  called 
Domna.  She  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  geo- 
metry  and  philosophy,  &c.,  and  rendered  herself 
conspicuous,  as  much  by  her  mental  as  by  her  per 
sonal  charms.  She  came  to  Rome,  where  her 
learning  recommended  her  to  all  the  literati  of  the 
age.  She  married  Septimius  Severus,  who,  20 
years  after  this  matrimonial  connection,  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple.  Severus  was 
guided  by  the  prudence  and  advice  of  Julia,  but  he 
was  blind  to  her  foibles,  and  often  punished  with 
the  greatest  severity  those  vices  which  were  enor- 
mous in  the  empress.  She  is  even  said  to  have 
conspired  against  the  emperor,  but  she  resolved  to 
blot  out,  by  patronizing  literature,  the  spots  which 
her  debauchery  and  extravagance  had  rendered 
indelible  in  the  eyes  of  virtue.  Her  influence, 
after  the  death  of  Severus,  was  for  some  time  pro- 
ductive of  tranquillity  and  cordial  union  between 
his  two  sons  and  successors.  Geta  at  last,  how- 
ever, fell  a sacrifice  to  his  brother  Caracalla,  and 
Julia  was  even  wounded  in  the  arm  while  she 
attempted  to  screen  her  favourite  son  from  his 
brother’s  dagger.  According  to  some,  Julia  com- 
mitted incest  with  her  son  Caracalla,  and  publicly 
married  him.  She  starved  herself  when  her  am- 
bitious views  were  defeated  by  Macrinus,  who 
aspired  to  the  empire  in  preference  to  her,  after 

the  death  of  Caracalla. A town  of  Gallia 

Togata. 

J uliacum,  a town  of  Germany,  now  Juliers. 

Juliarms,  a son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  massacre  which  attended  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the 
throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and  to  his 
brother  Gallus.  The  two  brothers  were  privately 
educated  together,  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  exhorted  to  be  modest,  tem- 
perate, and  to  despise  the  gratification  of  all  sensual 
pleasures.  Gallus  received  the  instructions  of  his 
pious  teachers  with  deference  and  submission,  but 
Julian  showed  his  dislike  for  Christianity  by  secretly 
cherishing  a desire  to  become  one  of  the  votaries  of 
paganism.  He  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  this  pro- 
ensity  when  he  went  to  Athens  in  the  24th  year  of 
is  age,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
magic  and  astrology.  He  was  some  time  after 
appointed  over  Gaul,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  by 
Constans,  and  there  he  showed  himself  worthy  of 
the  imperial  dignity  by  his  prudence,  valour,  and 
the  numerous  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  His  mild-- 
ness,  as  well  as  his  condescension,  gained  him  the 
hearts  of  his  soldiers ; and  when  Constans,  to  whom 
ulian  was  become  suspected,  ordered  him  to  send 
im  part  of  his  forces  to  go  into  the  east,  the  army 
immediately  mutinied,  and  promised  immortal  fide- 
lity to  their  leader,  by  refusing  to  obey  the  order 
of  Constans.  They  even  compelled  Julian,  by 
threats  and  entreaties,  to  accept  of  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent emperor  and  of  Augustus  ; and  the  death 
of  Constans,  which  soon  after  happened,  left  him 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.D.  261.  Julian 
then  disclosed  his  religious  sentiments,  and  publicly 
disavowed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  offered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods  of  ancient  Rome. 
This  change  of  religious  opinion  was  attributed  to 
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the  austerity  with  which  he  received  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  or,  according  to  others,  to  the  lite- 
rary conversaiion  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  some 
of  the  Athenian  philosophers.  From  this  circum- 
stance, therefore,  Julian  has  been  called  Apostate. 
After  he  had  made  his  public  entry  at  Constanti- 
nople, he  determined  to  continue  the  Persian  war, 
and  check  those  barbarians,  who  had  for  60  years 
derided  the  indolence  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
When  he  had  crossed  the  Tigris,  he  burned  his 
fleet,  and  advanced  with  boldness  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  His  march  was  that  of  a conqueror;  he 
met  with  no  opposition  from  a weak  and  indigent 
enemy;  but  the  country  of  Assyria  had  been  left 
desolate  by  the  Persians,  and  Julian,  without  com 
or  provisions,  was  obliged  to  retire.  As  he  could 
not  convey  his  fleet  again  over  the  streams  of  the 
Tigris,  he  took  the  resolution  of  marching  up  the 
source  of  the  river,  and  imitating  the  bold  return  of 
the  io,ooo  Greeks.  As  he  advanced  through  the 
country  he  defeated  the  officers  of  bapor  the  king 
of  Persia  ; but  an  engagement  proved  fatal  to  him, 
and  he  received  a deadly  wound  as  he  animated  his 
soldiers  to  battle.  He  expired  the  following  night, 
the  27th  of  June,  A.D.  363  in  the  ^2nd  year  of  his 
age.  His  last  moments  were  spent  in  a conversation 
with  a philosopher  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  he  breathed  his  last  without  expressing 
the  least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness  of 
his  death.  Julian’s  character  has  been  admired  by 
some  and  censured  by  others,  but  the  malevolence 
of  his  enemies  arises  from  his  apostacy.  As  a man 
and  as  a monarch  he  demands  our  warmest  com- 
mendations ; but  we  must  blame  his  idolatry,  and 
despise  his  bigoted  principles.  He  was  moderate 
in  his  successes,  merciful  to  his  enemies,  and  ami- 
able in  his  character.  He  abolished  the  luxuries 
which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and 
dismissed  with  contempt  the  numerous  officers  who 
waited  upon  Constantius,  to  anoint  his  head  or  per- 
fume his  body.  _ He  was  frugal  in  his  meals  and 
slept  little,  reposing  himself  on  a skin  spread  on  the 
ground.  He  awoke  at  midnight,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  reading  or  writing,  and  issued 
early  from  his  tent  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  the 
guards  around  the  camp.  He  was  not  fond  of 
public  amusements,  but  rather  dedicated  his  time 
to  study  and  solitude.  When  he  passed  through 
Antioch  in  his  Persian  expedition,  the  inhabitants 
>f  the  place,  offended  at  his  religious  sentiments, 
ridiculed  his  person  and  lampooned  him  in  satirical 
verses.  The  emperor  made  use  of  the  same  arms 
1 U*5  ^e^ence>  and  rather  than  destroy  his  enemies 

by  the  sword,  he  condescended  to  expose  them  to 
dension,  and  unveil  their  follies  and  debaucheries 
m a humerous  work,  which  he  called  Misopogon, 
beard-hater.  He  imitated  the  virtuous  example 
or  bcipio  and  Alexander,  and  laid  no  temptation  for 
his  virtue  by  visiting  some  female  captives  that  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.  In  his  matrimonial  connec- 
tions, Julian  rather  consulted  policy  than  inclina- 
tion, and  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Constantius 
arose  from  his  unwillingness  to  offend  his  bene- 
factor, rather  than  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature.  He 
was  ouned  at  Tarsus,  and  afterwards  his  body  was 
:onveyed  to  Constantinople.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  writings,  as  well  as  by  his  military 
character.  Besides  his  Misopogon,  he  wrote  the 
mstory  of  Gaul.  He  also  wrote  two  letters  to  the 
r u-n'ans  ’ ant^’  ^csl"^es>  there  are  now  extant  64 
cf  his  letters  on  various  subjects.  His  Cssars  is 
the_  most  famous  of  all  his  compositions,  being  a 
satire  upon  all  the  Roman  emperors  from  J.  CtEsar 


to  Constantine.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  in  which  the  author  severely  attacks  the 
venerable  character  of  M.  Aurelius,  whom  he  had 
proposed  to  himself  as  a pattern,  and  speaks  in 
scurrilous  and  abusive  language  of  his  relation 
Constantine.  It  has  been  observed  of  Julian  that, 
like  Caesar,  he  could  employ  at  the  same  time  his 
hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  his  eyes  to  read, 
and  his  mind  to  dictate.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Spanheim,  fol.  Leips.  1696  ; and  of 
the  Caesars,  that  of  Heusinger,  8vo,  Gothae,  1741. 
Julian. — Socrat. — Eutrop. — A mm. — Libati.,  Sic. 

A son  of  Constantine. A maternal  uncle  of 

the  emperor  Julian. A Roman  emperor.  Vid. 

Didius. A Roman,  who  proclaimed  himself 

emperor  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Sic. 

A governor  of  Africa. A counsellor  of  the 

emperor  Adrian. A general  in  Dacia,  in  Domi- 

tian’s  reign. 

Julii,  a family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the  greatest 
honours  of  the  state.  J.  Caesar  and  Augustus  were 
of  this  family ; and  it  was  said,  perhaps  through 
flattery,  that  they  were  lineally  descended  from 
jEaeas  the  founder  of  Lavinium. 

JuliomSgUS,  a city  of  Gaul,  now  Angers,  in 
Anjou. 

Juliopolis,  a town  of  Bithynia,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Tarsus  of  Cilicia. 

Julis,  a town  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which  gave 
birth  to  Simonides,  &c.  The  walls  of  this  city 
were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now  some  pieces 
remaining  entire  above  12  feet  in  height,  as  the 
monuments  of  its  ancient  splendour.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Julius  Caesar.  Vid.  Caesar. Agricola,  a 

governor  of  Britain,  A.C.  80,  who  first  discovered 
that  Britain  was  an  island  by  sailing  round  it.  His 
son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus,  has  written  an 

account  of  his  life.  Tacit,  iti  Agric. Obse- 

quens,  a Latin  writer  who  flourished  A.D.  214. 
The  best  edition  of  his  book  de  prodigiis  is  that  of 

Oudendorp,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1720. S.,  a pretor,  &c. 

Cic.  ad  Her.  2,  c.  13. Agrippa,  banished  from 

Rome  by  Nero,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pisonian 

conspiracy.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  71. Solinus,  a 

writer.  Vid.  Solinus. Titianus,  a writer  in  the 

age  of  Diocletian.  His  son  became  famous  for  his 
oratorical  powers,  and  was  made  preceptor  in  the 
family  of  Maximinus.  Julius  wrote  a history  of  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  greatly  com- 
mended by  the  ancients.  He  also  wrote  some 
letters,  in  which  he  happily  imitated  the  style  and 
elegance  of  Cicero,  for  which  he  was  called  the  ape 
°f  bis  age. Africanus,  a chronologer,  who  flour- 
ished A.D.  220. Constantius,  the  father  of  the 

emperor  Julian,  was  killed  at  the  accession  of  the 
sons  of  Constantine  to  the  throne,  and  his  son 

nearly  shared  his  fate. Pollux,  a grammarian  of 

Naupactus,  in  Egypt.  Vid.  Pollux. Canus,  a 

celebrated  Roman,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Cara- 
calla..  He  bore  the  undeserved  punishment  inflicted 
on  him  with  the  greatest  resignation,  and  even 

pleasure. Proculus,  a Roman,  who  solemnly 

declared  to  his  countrymen,  after  Romulus  had  dis- 
appeared, that  he  had  seen  him  above  a human 
shape,  and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  tell  the 
Romans  to  honour  him  as  a god.  Julius  was 

believed.  Pint,  in  Rom. — Ovid. Florus.  Vid. 

Florus. L.  Caesar,  a Roman  consul,  uncle  to 

Antony  the  triumvir  the  father  of  Caesar  the  dic- 
tator. He  died  as  he  was  putting  on  his  shoes. 

Celsus,  a tribune  imprisoned  for  conspiring  against 
Tiberius.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  14. Maximinus,  a 
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Thracian,  who,  from  a shepherd,  became  an  emperor 
of  Rome.  V id.  Maximinus. 

lulus,  the  name  of  Ascanius  the  son  of  ./Eneas. 

V id.'  Ascanius. A son  of  Ascanius,  born  in 

Lavinium.  In  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of 
Alba,  /Eneas  Sylvius  the  son  of  /Eneas  and  Lavinia 
was  preferred  to  him.  He  was,  however,  made 

chief  priest.  Dionys.  1. — Virg.  SEn.  1,  v.  271. 

A son  of  Antony  the  triumvir  and  Fulvi.  Vid. 
Antonius  Julius. 

Junia  lex,  Sacrata,  by  L.  Junius  Brutus  the 
first  tribune  of  the  people,  A.U.C.  260.  It  or- 
dained that  the  person  of  the  tribune  should  be 
held  sacred  and  inviolable ; that  an  appeal  might 
be  made  from  the  consuls  to  the  tribunes  ; and  that 
no  senator  should  be  able  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 

tribune. Another,  A.U.C.  627,  which  excluded 

all  foreigners  from  enjoying  the  privileges  or  names 
of  Roman  citizens. 

Junia,  a niece  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  married 
Cassius,  and  died  64  years  after  her  husband  had 

killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. Calvina, 

a beautiful  Roman  lady,  accused  of  incest  with  her 
brother  Silanus.  She  was  descended  from  Augustus. 
She  was  banished  by  Claudius,  and  recalled  by 
Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  4. 

Junius  Blaesus,  a proconsul  of  Africa  under 

the  emperors.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  35. Lupus,  a 

senator  who  accused  Vitellius  of  aspiring  to  the 
sovereignty,  See.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  42. D.  Si- 

lanus, a Roman  who  committed  adultery  with  Julia 
the  granddaughter  of  Augustus,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 
3,  c.  24. Brutus.  Vid.  Brutus. 

Juno,  a celebrated  deity  among  the  ancients, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sister  to 
Jupiter,  Pluto.  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres,  & c.  She 
was  born  at  Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  in 
Samos,  and  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Sea- 
sons, or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to  Oceanus 
and  Tethys.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis 
supposed  that  she  had  been  brought  up  by  the  three 
daughters  of  the  river  Asterion  ; and  the  people 
of  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  maintained  that  she  had 
been  educated  under  the  care  of  Temenus  the  son 
of  Pelasgus.  Juno  was  devoured  by  Saturn,  ac- 
cording to  some  mythologists  ; and  according  to 
Apollodorus  she  was  again  restored  to  the  world  by 
means  of  a potion  which  Metis  gave  to  Saturn,  to 
make  him  throw  up  the  stone  which  his  wife  had 
given  him  to  swallow  instead  of  Jupiter.  Vid.  Sa- 
turnus.  Jupiter  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  his  sister  ; and  the  more  powerfully  to  gain  her 
confidence  he  changed  himself  into  a cuckoo,  and 
raised  a great  storm,  and  made  the  air  unusually 
chill  and  cold.  Under  this  form  he  went  to  the 
goddess,  all  shivering.  Juno  pitied  the  cuckoo, 
and  took  him  into  her  bosom.  When  Jupiter  had 
gained  these  advantages,  he  resumed  his  original 
form,  and  obtained  the  gratification  of  his  desires, 
after  he  had  made  a solemn  promise  of  marriage  to 
his  sister.  The  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  were 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity  : the  gods, 
all  mankind,  and  all  the  brute  creation,  attended. 
Chelone,  a young  woman,  was  the  only  one  who 
refused  to  come,  and  who  derided  the  ceremony. 
For  this  impiety  Mercury  changed  her  into  a tor- 
toise, and  condemned  her  to  perpetual  silence  ; 
from  which  circumstance  the  tortoise  has  always 
been  used  as  a symbol  of  silence  among  the  an- 
cients. By  her  marriage  with  Jupiter,  Juno  became 
the  queen  of  all  the  gods,  and  mistress  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Her  conjugal  happiness,  however,  was 
frequently  disturbed  by  the  numerous  amours  of 


her  husband,  and  she  showed  herself  jealous  and 
inexorable  in  the  highest  degree.  Her  severity  to 
the  mistresses  and  illegitimate  children  of  her  hus- 
band was  unparalleled.  She  persecuted  Hercules 
and  his  descendants  with  the  most  inveterate  fury  • 
and  her  resentment  against  Paris,  who  had  given 
the  golden  apple  to  Venus  in  preference  to  herself, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war  and  of  all  the 
miseries  which  happened  to  the  unfortunate  house 
of  Priam.  Her  severities  to  Alcmena,  Ino,  Atha- 
mas,  Semele,  & c.,  are  also  well  known.  Juno  had 
some  children  by  Jupiter.  According  to  Hesiod 
she  was  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Uit’nyia,  or 
Lucina ; and  besides  these,  she  brought  forth  Vul- 
can, without  having  any  commerce  with  the  other 
sex,  but  only  by  smelling  a certain  plant.  This 
was  in  imitation  of  Jupiter,  who  had  produced 
Minerva  from  his  brain.  According  to  others,  it 
was  not  Vulcan,  but  Mars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she 
brought  forth  in  this  manner,  and  this  was  after 
eating  some  lettuces  at  the  table  of  Apollo.  The 
daily  and  repeated  debaucheries  of  Jupiter  at  last 
provoked  Juno  to  such  a degree,  that  she  retired  to 
Eubcea,  and  resolved  for  ever  to  forsake  his  bed. 
Jupiter  produced  a reconciliation,  after  he  had 
applied  to  Cithaeron  for  advice,  and  after  he  had 
obtained  forgiveness  by  fraud  and  artifice.  Vid. 
Daedala.  This  reconciliation,  however  cordial  in 
might  appear,  was  soon  dissolved  by  new  offences  ; 
and,  to  stop  the  complaints  of  the  jeal  us  Juno, 
Jupiter  had  often  recourse  to  violence  and  blows. 
He  even  punished  the  cruelties  which  she  had  exer- 
cised upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  suspending  her 
from  the  heavens  by  a golden  chain,  and  tying  a 
heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.  Vulcan  was  punished  for 
assisting  his  mother  in  this  degrading  situation,  and 
he  was  kicked  down  from  heaven  by  his  father,  and 
broke  his  leg  by  the  fall.  This  punishment  rather 
irritated  than  pacified  Juno.  She  resolved  to 
revenge  it,  and  she  engaged  some  of  the  gods  to 
conspire  against  Jupiter  and  to  imprison  him,  but 
Thetis  delivered  him  from  this  conspiracy,  by 
bringing  to  his  assistance  the  famous  Briareus. 
Apollo  and  Neptune  were  banished  from  heaven 
for  joining  in  the  conspiracy,  though  some  attribute 
their  exile  to  different  causes.  The  worship  of 
Juno  was  universal,  and  even  more  than  that  of 
Jupiter,  according  to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  She 
was  particularly  worshipped  at  Argos,  Samos,  Car- 
thage, and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The  ancients 
generally  offered  on  her  altars  a ewe  lamb  and  a 
sow  the  first  day  of  every  month.  No  cows  were 
ever  immolated  to  her,  because  she  assumed  the 
nature  of  that  animal  when  the  gods  fled  into 
Egypt  in  their  war  with  the  giants.  Among  the 
birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose,  and  particularly  the 
peacock,  often  called  Junonia  avis  [Vid.  Argus], 
were  sacred  to  her.  The  dittany,  the  poppy,  and 
the  lily  were  her  favourite  flowers.  The  latter 
flower  was  originally  of  the  colour  of  the  crocus ; 
but,  when  Jupiter  placed  Hercules  to  the  breasts  of 
Juno  while  asleep,  some  of  her  milk  fell  down  upon 
earth,  and  changed  the  colour  of  the  lilies  from 
purple  to  a beautiful  white.  Some  of  the  milk  also 
dropped  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which,  from  its 
whiteness,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  milky  way, 
lac  tea  via.  As  Juno’s  power  was  extended  over  all 
the  gods,  she  often  made  use  of  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva as  her  messenger,  and  even  had  the  privilege 
of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when  she  pleased. 
Her  temples  were  numerous,  the  most  famous  of 
which  were  at  Argos,  Olympia,  & c.  At  Rome,  no 
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woman  of  debauched  character  was  permitted  to 
enter  her  temple,  or  even  to  touch  it.  _ The  sur- 
names of  Juno  are  various  ; they  are  derived  either 
from  the  function  or  things  over  which  she  presided, 
or  from  the  places  where  her  worship  was  estab- 
lished. She  was  the  queen  of  the  heavens;  she 
protected  cleanliness,  and  presided  over  marriage 
and  child-birth,  and  particularly  patronized  the 
most  faithful  and  virtuous  of  the  sex,  and  severely 
punished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  matrons. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and  empire,  and 
she  was  also  the  patroness  of  riches.  She  is  repre- 
sented sitting  on  a throne  with  a diadem  on  her 
head  and  a golden  sceptre  in  her  right  hand.  Some 
peacocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and  a cuckoo  often 
perched  on  her  sceptre,  while  Iris  behind  her  dis- 
played the  thousand  colours  of  her  beautiful  rain- 
bow. She  is  sometimes  carried  through  the  air  in 
a nch  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks.  The  Roman 
consuls,  when  they  entered  upon  office,  were  always 
obliged  to  offer  her  a solemn  sacrifice.  The  Juno 
of  the  Romans  was  called  Matrona  or  Romana. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  veiled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  Roman  matrons  always  imitated 
this  manner  of  dressing  themselves,  and  deemed  it 
indecent  in  any  married  woman  to  leave  any  part  of 
her  body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She  has  received 
the  surnames  of  Olympia,  Sarnia,  Lacedsemonia, 
Argiva,Telchinia,  Candrena,  Rescinthes,  Prosymna, 
Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithmroneia,  Bunea,  Ammonia, 
Fluonia,  Anthea,  Migale,  Gemelia,  Tropeia,  Boopis, 
Parthenos,  Teleia,  Xera,  Egophage,  Hyperchinia, 
Juga,  Ilithyia,  Lucina,  Pronuba,  Caprotina,  Mena, 
Populonia,  Lacinia.  Sospita,  Moneta,  Curis,  Domi- 
duca,  Februa,  Opigenia,  &c.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2. — 
Pans.  2,  &c. — A pollod.  1,  2,  3. — Apollon.  1. — A r- 
gon. — Horn.  II.  1,  &c. — Virg.  Alji  i,  See. — Hero- 
dot.  1,  2,  4,  &c. — Sil.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Liv.  23, 
24,  27,  &c. — Ovid.  Alet.  1,  &c.  Fast.  5. — Pint. 
Qucest.  Rom. — Tibull.  4,  el.  13. — Athen.  15. — 
Plin.  34. 

Junonalia  and  Junonia,  festivals  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  Heraea  of  the 
Greeks.  Via.  Heraea.  Liv  27,  c.  57. 

Junones,  a name  of  the  protecting  genii  of  the 
women  among  the  Romans.  Theygenerally  swore 
by  them,  as  the  men  by  their  genii.  There  were 
altars  often  erected  to  their  honour.  Plin.  2,  c.  7. 
— Seneca , ep.  no. 

Jun6nia,  two  islands,  supposed  to  be  among 

the  Fortunate  Islands A name  which  Gracchus 

gave  to  Carthage,  when  he  went  with  6000  Romans 
to  rebuild  it. 


Junonig’Sna,  a surname  of  Vulcan,  as  son  of 
Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  173. 

J unonis  promontorium,  a promontory  of 

Peloponnesus. Lacinia:  templum,  a temple  of 

Juno  in  Italy,  between  Crotona  and  the  Lacinian 
promontory. 

Jupiter,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods  of 
the  ancients.  According  to  Varro,  there  were  no 
less  than  300  persons  of  that  name  ; Diodorus  men- 
tions two ; anti  Cicero  three,  two  of  Arcadia,  and 
ont  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete,  who  passed  for  the 
son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the  actions  of  the  rest  have 
been  attributed.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
mythedogists,  Jupiter  was  saved  from  destruction 
bv  his  mother,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Corybantes.  Saturn,  who  had  received  the  king- 
dom of  the  world  from  his  brother  Titan,  on  con- 
dition of  not  raising  male  children,  devoured  all 
his  sons  as  toon  as  horn  ; but  Ops,  offended  at  her 
husband’s  cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter,  and  gave  a 


stone  to  Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a male  child.  Jupiter  was 
educated  in  a cave  on  mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  and  fed 
upon  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthsea,  or  upon  honey, 
according  to  others.  He  received  the  name  of  Jupi- 
ter, quasi  juvans  pater.  His  cries  were  drowned 
by  the  noise  of  cymbals  and  drums,  which  the  Cory- 
bantes beat  at  the  express  command  of  Ops.  Vid. 
Corybantes.  As  soon  as  he  was  a year  old,  Jupiter 
found  him  sufficiently  strong  to  make  war  against 
the  Titans,  who  had  imprisoned  his  father  because 
he  had  brought  up  male  children.  The  Titans 
were  conquered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  Saturn,  however,  soon  after, 
apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired 
against  his  life,  and  was,  for  this  treachery,  driven 
from  his  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  into 
Latium.  Jupiter,  now  become  the  sole  master  of 
the  empire  of  the  world,  divided  it  with  his  brothers. 
He  reserved  for  himself  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
gave  the  empire  of  the  sea  to  N eptune , and  that  of  the 
infernal  regions  to  Pluto.  The  peaceful  beginning  of 
his  reign  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rebellion  of  the 
giants,  who  were  sons  of  the  earth,  and  who  wished 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  relations  the  Titans. 
They  were  so  powerful  that  they  hurled  rocks,  and 
heaped  up  mountains  upon  mountains,  to  scale 
heaven,  so  that  all  the  gods,  to  avoid  their  fury, 
fled  to  Egypt,  where  they  escaped  from  the  danger 
by  assuming  the  form  of  different  animals.  Jupiter, 
however,  animated  them,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
Hercules,  he  totally  overpowered  the  gigantic  race, 
which  had  proved  such  tremendous  enemies.  Vid. 
Gigantes.  Jupiter,  now  freed  from  every  appre- 
hension, gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasures. 
He  married  Metis,  Themis,  Eurynome,  Ceres, 
Mnemosyne,  Latona,  and  Juno.  Vid.  Juno.  He 
became  a Proteus  to  gratify  his  passions.  He  in- 
troduced himself  to  Danae  in  a shower  of  gold  ; he 
corrupted  Antiope  in  the  form  of  a satyr,  and  Leda 
in  the  form  of  a swan  ; he  became  a bull  to  seduce 
Europa,  and  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  zEgina  in 
the  form  of  a flame  of  fire.  He  assumed  the  habit 
of  Diana  to  corrupt  Callisto,  and  became  Amphi- 
tryon to  gain  the  affections  of  Alcmena.  His  children 
were  also  numerous  as  well  as  his  mistresses.  Ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  1,  c.  3,  he  was  father  of 
the  Seasons,  Irene,  Eunomia,  the  Fates,  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos  by  Themis  ; of  Venus  by 
Dione ; of  the  Graces,  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  and 
Thalia,  by  Eurynome  the  daughter  of  Oceamts  ; of 
Proserpine  by  Styx ; _ of  the  nine  muses  by  Mne- 
mosyne, &c.  Vid.  Niobe,  Laodamia,  Pyrrha,  Pro- 
togenia,  Electra,  Maia,  Semele,  &c.  The  worship 
of  Jupiter  was  universal  ; he  was  the  Ammon  of  the 
Africans,  the  Belus  of  Babylon,  the  Osiris  of  Egypt, 
&C.  His  surnames  were  numerous,  many  of  which 
he  received  from  the  place  or  function  over  which 
he  presided.  He  was  severally  called  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius,  Inventor,  Elicius,  Capitolinus,  Latialis,  Pistor, 
Sponsor,  Herceus,  Anxurus,  Victor,  Maximus,  Opti- 
mus_,  Olympius,  Fluvialis,  &c.  The  worship  of 
J upiter  surpassed  that  of  the  other  gods  in  solemnity. 
His  altars  were  not,  like  those  of  Saturn  and  Diana, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims,  but  he  was 
delighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
white  bulls.  The  oak  was  sacred  to  him  because 
he  first  taught  mankind  to  live  upon  acorns.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  sitting  upon  a golden  or 
ivory  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  thunderbolts  just 
ready  to  be  hurled,  and  in  the  other,  a sceptre  of 
cypress.  His  looks  express  majesty,  his  beard  flows 
long  and  neglected,  and  the  eagle  stands  with  ex- 
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panded  wings  at  his  feet.  He  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  the  upper  parts  of  his  body  naked,  and 
those  below  the  waist  carefully  covered,  as  if  to 
show  that  he  is  visible  to  the  gods  above,  but  that 
he  is  concealed  irom  the  sight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  Jupiter  had  several  oracles,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  were  at  Dodona,  and  Ammon, 
in  Libya.  As  Jupiter  was  the  king  and  father  of 
gods  and  men,  his  power  was  extended  over  the 
deities,  and  everything  was  subservient  to  his  will, 
except  the  Fates.  From  him  mankind  received 
their  blessings  and  their  miseries,  and  they  looked 
upon  him  as  acquainted  with  everything  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future.  He  was  represented  at  Olympia 
with  a crown  like  olive  branches  ; his  mantle  was 
variegated  with  different  flowers,  particularly  by 
the  lily,  and  the  eagle  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  Cretans 
represented  Jupiter  without  ears,  to  signify  that 
the  sovereign  master  of  the  world  ought  not  to  give 
a partial  ear  to  any  particular  person,  but  be 
equally  candid  and  propitious  to  all.  At  Lacedae- 
mon he  appeared  with  four  heads,  that  he  might 
seem  to  hear  with  greater  readiness  the  different 
prayers  and  solicitations  which  were  daily  poured 
to  him  from  every  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  said  that 
Minerva  came  all  armed  from  his  brains  when  he 
ordered  Vulcan  to  open  his  head.  Fans.  1,  2,  &c. 
— Liv . 1,  4,  s,  &c. — Diod.  1 & 3. — Homer.  II.  x, 
5,  &c.  Od.  1,  4,  &c.  Hymn,  ad  Jov. — Orpheus. 
—Callimac.  Jov. — Pindar.  Olynip.  1,  3,  5. — Apol- 
lon. 1,  &c. — Hesiod.  Theog.  in  Scut.  Here.  Oper.  et 
Dies. — Lycophron , in  Cass. — Virg.  Ain.  1,  2,  &c. 
G.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  x,fab.  1,  &c. — Horat.  3,  od.  1, 
&c. 

Jura,  a high  ridge  of  mountains  separating  the 
Helvetii  from  the  Sequani,  or  Switzerland  from 
Burgundy.  Cess.  G.  1,  c.  2. 

Justlnus  M.  Junianus,  a Latin  historian 
in  the  age  of  Antoninus,  who  epitomized  the  history 
of  Trogus  Pompeius.  This  epitome,  according  to 
some  traditions,  was  the  cause  that  the  comprehen- 
sive work  of  Trogus  was  lost.  It  comprehends  the 
history  of  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Mace- 
donia, and  Roman  empires,  &c.,  in  a neat  and 
elegant  style.  It  is  replete  with  many  judicious  re- 
flections and  animated  harangues  . but  the  author  is 
often  too  credulous,  and  sometimes  examines  events 
too  minutely,  while  others  are  related  only  in  a few 
words  too  often  obscure.  The  indecency  of  many  of 
his  expressions  is  deservedly  censured.  The  best 
editions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ab.  Gronovius,  8vo, 
L.  Bat.  1719,  that  of  Hearne,  8vo,  Oxon,  1703,  and 

that  of  Barbou,  i2mo,  Paris,  1770. Martyr,  a 

Greek  father,  formerly  a Platonic  philosopher,  bom 
at  Palestine.  He  died  in  Egypt,  and  wrote  two 
apologies  for  the  Christians,  besides  his  dialogue 
with  a Jew;  two  treatises,  &c. , in  a plain,  un- 
adorned style.  The  best  editions  of  Justin  Martyr 
are  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1636  ; that  of  his  apologies, 
2 vols.  8vo,  1700  & 1703  ; and  Jebb’s  dialogue  with 
Trypho,  published  in  London,  1722. An  em- 

peror of  the  east,  who  reigned  nine  years,  and  died 

A.D.  526. Another,  who  died  A.D.  564,  after  a 

reign  of  38  years. Another,  who  died  577  A.D., 

after  a reign  of  13  years. 

Juturna,  a sister  of  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli. 
She  heard  with  contempt  the  addresses  of  Jupiter, 
or,  according  to  others,  she  was  not  unfavourable  to 
his  passion,  so  that  the  god  rewarded  her  love  with 
immortality.  She  was  afterwards  changed  into  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Numicus,  fall- 
ing into  the  Tiber.  The  waters  of  that  fountain 


were  used  in  sacrifices,  and  particularly  in  those 
of  Vesta.  They  had  the  power  to  heal  diseases. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  i,  c.  xo. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  708.  1.  2, 
v.  585. — V irg.  Ain.  12,  v.  139. — Cic.  Cluent.  36.  ' 

Juvenalis  Decius  Junius,  a poet  bom  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  to  Rome,  and 
passed  some  time  in  declaiming ; after  which  he 
applied  himself  to  write  satires,  16  of  which  are 
extant.  He  spoke  with  virulence  against  the  par- 
tiality of  Nero  for  the  pantomime  Paris,  and  though 
all  his  satire  and  declamation  were  pointed  against 
this  ruling  favourite  of  the  emperor,  yet  Juvenal 
lived  in  security  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  After 
the  death  of  Nero,  the  effects  of  the  resentment  of 
Paris  were  severely  felt,  and  the  satirist  was  sent 
by  Domitian  as  governor  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt. 
Juvenal  was  then  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and 
he  suffered  much  from  the  trouble  which  attended 
his  office,  or  rather  his  exile.  He  returned,  however, 
to  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  A.D.  128.  His  writings  are  fiery 
and  animated,  and  they  abound  with  humour.  He 
is  particularly  severe  upon  the  vice  and  dissipation 
of  the  age  he  lived  in  ; but  the  gross  and  indecent 
manner  in  which  he  exposed  to  ridicule  the  follies 
of  mankind,  rather  encourages  than  disarms  the 
debauched  and  licentious.  He  wrote  with  acrimony 
against  all  his  adversaries,  and  whatever  displeased 
or  offended  him  was  exposed  to  his  severest  censure. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  Juvenal  is  far  more 
correct  than  his  contemporaries,  a circumstance 
which  some  have  attributed  to  his  judgment  and 
experience,  which  were  uncommonly  mature,  as  his 
satires  were  the  productions  of  old  age.  He  may 
be  called,  and  with  reason,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the 
Roman  poets.  After  him  poetry  decayed,  and 
nothing  more  claims  our  attention  as  a perfect 
poetical  composition.  The  best  editions  are  those 
of  Casaubon,  4to,  L.  Bat.  1695,  with  Persius,  and 
of  Hawkey,  Dublin,  i2mo,  1746,  and  of  Graevius, 
cum  notis  variorum,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1684. 

Juventas,  or  Juventus,  a goddess  at  Rome 
who  presided  over  youth  and  vigour.  She  is  the 
same  as  the  Hebe  of  the  Greeks,  and  represented 
as  a beautiful  nymph,  arrayed  in  variegated  gar- 
ments. Liv.  5,  c.  54.  1.  2i,  c.  62.  1.  36,  c.  36. — 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  9,  v.  12. 

Juverna,  or  Hibernia,  an  island  at  the  west 
of  Britain,  now  called  Irelatid.  Juv.  2,  v.  160. 

Ixibatse,  a people  of  Pontus. 

Ixion,  a king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Phlegas,  or, 
according  to  Hyginus.  of  Leontes,  or,  according  to 
Diodorus,  of  Antion,  by  Perimela  daughter  of 
Amythaon.  He  married  Dia  daughter  of  Eioneus 
or  Deioneus,  and  promised  his  father-in-law  a valu- 
able present  for  the  choice  he  had  made  of  him  to 
be  his  daughter’s  husband.  His  unwillingness, 
however,  to  fulfil  his  promises  obliged  Deioneus  to 
have  recourse  to  violence  to  obtain  it,  and  he  stole 
away  some  of  his  horses.  Ixion  concealed  his 
resentment  under  the  mask  of  friendship ; he  in- 
vited his  father-in-law  to  a feast  at  Larissa,  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  when  Deioneus  was 
come,  according  to  the  appointment,  he  threw  him 
into  a pit,  which  he  had  previously  filled  with  wood 
and  burning  coals.  This  premeditated  trcachcrv 
so  irritated  the  neighbouring  princes,  that  all  oi 
them  refused  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony,  by 
which  a man  was  then  purified  of  murder,  and 
Ixion  was  shunned  and  despised  by  all  mankin  . 
Jupiter  had  compassion  upon  him,  and  he  carriea 
him  to  heaven,  and  introduced  him  at  the  table  01 
the  gods.  Such  a favour,  which  ought  to  r.a\e 
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awakened  gratitude  in  Ixion,  served  only  to  inflame 
his  lust ; he  became  enamoured  of  Juno,  and  at- 
tempted to  seduce  her.  Juno  was  willing  to  gratify 
the  passion  of  Ixion,  though  according  to  others 
she  informed  Jupiter  of  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made  upon  her  virtue.  Jupiter  made  a cloud 
in  the  shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it  to  the  place 
where  Ixion  had  appointed  to  meet  Juno.  Ixion 
was  caught  in  the  snare  and  from  his  embrace  with 
the  cloud,  he  had  the  Centaurs,  or,  according  to 
others,  Centaurus.  Vid.  Centauri.  Jupiter,  dis- 
pleased with  the  insolence  of  Ixion,  banished  him 
from  heaven  ; but  when  he  heard  that  he  had 
seduced  Juno,  the  god  struck  him  with  his  thunder, 
and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie  him  to  a wheel  in  hell 
which  continually  whirls  round.  The  wheel  was 
perpetually  in  motion,  therefore  the  punishment  of 
Ixion  was  eternal.  Diod.  4. — Hygin.  Jab.  62. — 
Pindar.  2,  Pyth.  2. — iirg.  G.  4.  V.  484.  JEn.  6, 
v.  601. — Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  210  & 338. — Philostr. 

he.  2,  c.  3. — Lactant.  in  Th.  2. One  of  the 

Heraclidae,  who  reigned  at  Corinth  for  57  or  37 
years.  He  was  son  of  Alethes. 

I.xI5mdes,  the  patronymic  of  Pirithous  son  of 
Ixion.  Propert.  2,  el.  1,  v.  38. 


T AANDEE,  a youth,  brother  to  Nicocrates 

1 tyrant  of  Cyrene  &c. — Poly  ten.  8. 

Laarchxts,  the  guardian  of  Battus  of  Cyrene. 
He  usurped  the  sovereign  power  for  some  time,  and 
endeavoured  to  marry  the  mother  of  Battus,  the 
better  to  establish  his  tyranny  The  queen  gave 
him  a friendly  invitation,  and  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated,  and  restored  the  power  to  Battus. 
Pofyeen. 

Labaris,  a king  of  Egypt  after  Sesostris. 

Labda,  a daughter  of  Amphion,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadae,  born  lame.  She  married  Ection,  by 
whom  she  had  a son  whom  she  called  Cypselus 
because  she  saved  his  life  in  a coffer.  V id.  Cypselus. 
This  coffer  was  preserved  at  Olympia.  Herodot.  5, 
c.  02,  —A  ristot.  Polit.  5. 

Labdacldes,  a name  given  to  CEdipus,  as 
descended  from  Labdacus. 

Labd&cus,  a son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis,  the 
daughter  of  Nycteus  kin;*  of  Thebes.  His  father 
and  mother  died  during  his  childhood,  and  he  was 
left  to  the  care  of  Nycteus,  who  at  his  death  left 
hi*  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Lycus,  with  orders  to 
restore  it  to  labdacus  as  soon  as  of  age.  He  was 
father  to  Laius.  It  is  unknown  whether  he  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes.  According  to  Statius 
his  father's  name  was  Phoenix.  His  descendants 
were  called  Labdacides.  St, it.  T/ieb.  6,  v.  451.— 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Pans.  2,  c.  6.  1.  9,  c.  5. 

Labdalon,  a promontory  of  Sicily,  near  Syra- 
cuse. Diod.  13. 

Labealis,  a lake  in  Dalmatia,  now  Scutari,  of 
which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  called 
Labeates.  Liv.  44,  c.  31.  1.  45,  c.  26. 

L&beo  Antistius,  a celebrated  lawyer  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  opposed,  and 
whose  offers  of  the  consulship  he  refused.  His 
works  are  lost.  He  was  wont  to  enjoy  the  company 
ai\d  conversation  of  the  learned  for  six  months,  and 
t'.e.  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  writing  and  com- 
posing. His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers.  He  killed  himself  at  the  battle 


of  Philippi.  Horotce  1,  sat.  3,  v.  82,  has  unjustly 
taxed  him  with  insanity  because,  no  doubt,  he 
inveighed  against  his  patrons.  Appian.  Alex.  4. — • 

Suet,  in  Aug.  45. A tribune  of  the  people  at 

Rome,  who  condemned  the  censor  Metellus  to  be 
thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  because  he 
had  expelled  him  from  the  senate.  This  rigorous 
sentence  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  another 

of  the  tribunes. Q.  Fabius,  a Roman  consul, 

A.U.C.  571,  who  obtained  a naval  victory  over  the 
flee  of  the  Cretans.  He  assisted  Terence  in  com- 
posing his  comedies,  according  to  some. Actius, 

an  obscure  poet  who  recommended  himself  to  the 
favour  of  Nero  by  an  incorrect  translation  of  Homer 
into  Latin.  The  work  is  lost,  and  only  this  curious 
line  is  preserved  by  an  old  scholiast,  Persia s,  1, 
v.  4,  Crttdutn  manducus  Priamum,  Priamiqne 
Pisinnos. 

LabSrius  J.  Decimus,  a Roman  knight 
famous  for  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto- 
mimes. J.  Caesar  compelled  him  to  act  one  of  his 
characters  on  the  stage.  The  poet  consented  with 
great  reluctance,  but  he  showed  his  resentment 
during  the  acting  of  the  piece  by  throwing  severe 
aspersions  upon  J.  Caesar,  by  warning  the  audience 
against  his  tyranny,  and  by  drawing  upon  him  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  theatre.  Caesar,  however,  restored 
him  to  the  rank  of  knight  which  he  had  lost  by 
appearing  on  the  stage ; but  to  his  mortification, 
when  he  went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights, 
no  one  offered  to  make  room  for  him,  and  even  his 
friend  Cicero  said,  Recepissem  te  nisi  angusti 
sederem.  Laberius  was  offended  at  the  affectation 
and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  reflected  upon  his 
unsettled  and  pusillanimous  behaviour  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  by  the  reply  of 
Mi-rum  si  august  e sedes,  qui  soles  duabas  sellis 
sedere.  Laberius  died  10  months  after  the  murder 
of  J.  Caesar.  Some  fragments  remain  of  his  poetry. 
Macrob.  Sat.  2,  c.  3 & 7. — Horat.  1,  sat.  10. — 

Settee,  de  Controv.  18. — Suet,  in  Cees.  39. Q. 

Durus,  a tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  Caesar’s  legions, 
killed  in  Britain.  Cees.  Bell.  G. 

Lablcum,  now  Colottna,  a town  of  Italy,  called 
also  Lavicion,  between  Gabii  and  Tusculum,  which 
became  a Roman  colony  about  four  centuries  B.C. 
Virg.  /En.  7,  v.  796. — Liv.  2,  c.  39.  1.  4,  c.  47. 

LSbienus,  an  officer  of  Caesar  in  the  wars  of 
Gaul.  He  deserted  to  Pompey,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Munda.  Cees.  Bell.  G.  6,  &c.' — Lucan. 

5,  v.  346. A Roman  who  followed  the  interest  of 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  became  general  of  the 
Parthians  against  Rome.  He  was  conquered  by 
the  officers  of  Augustus.  Strab.  12  & 14. — Dio.  48. 

Titus,  an  historian  and  orator  at  Rome  in  the 

age  of  Augustus,  who  admired  his  own  compositions 
with  all  the  pride  of  superior  genius  and  incom- 
parable excellence.  The  senate  ordered  his  papers 
to  be  burnt  on  account  of  their  seditious  contents  ; 
and  _ Labienus,  unable  to  survive  the  loss  of  his 
writings,  destroyed  himself.  Suet,  in  Cal.  16. — 
Settee. 

Labinetus,  or  Labynetus,  a king  of  Baby- 
lon, &c.  Herodot.  1,  c.  74. 

Labotas,  a river  near  Antioch  in  Syria.  Strab. 

16. A son  of  Echestratus,  who  made  war  against 

Aruos,  &c. 

Labradeus,  a surname  of  Jupiter  in  Caria. 
The  worn  is  derived  from  lalirys  which  in  the 
language  of  the  country  signifies  a hatchet,  which 
Jupiter s statue  held  in  its  hand.  Pint. 

Labron,  a part  of  Italy  on  the  Mediterranean, 
supposed  to  be  Leghorn.  Cic.  2,  ctd  Fra.  6. 
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Labyrinthus,  a building  whose  numerous 
passages  and  perplexing  windings  render  the  escape 
from  it  difficult,  and  almost  impracticable.  There 
were  four  very  famous  among  the  ancients ; one 
near  the  city  of  Crocodiles  or  Arsinoe,  another  in 
Crete,  a third  at  Lemnos,  and  a fourth  in  Italy, 
built  by  Porsenna.  That  of  Egypt  was  the  most 
ancient,  and  Herodotus,  who  saw  it,  declares  that 
the  beauty  and  art  of  the  building  were  almost 
beyond  belief.  It  was  built  by  12  kings,  who  at  one 
time  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  intended  for  the 
place  of  their  burial,  and  to  commemorate  the 
actions  of  their  reign.  It  was  divided  into  12  halls, 
or,  according  to  Pliny,  into  16,  or,  as  Strabo  men- 
tions, into  27.  The  halls  were  vaulted,  according 
to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  They  had  each  six 
doors,  opening  to  the  north,  and  the  same  number 
to  the  south,  all  surrounded  by  one  wall.  The 
edifice  contained  3000  chambers.  1500  in  the  upper 
part,  and  the  same  number  below  The  chambers 
above  were  seen  by  Herodotus,  and  astonished  him 
beyond  conception,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see 
those  below,  where  were  buried  the  holy  crocodiles 
and  the  monarchs  whose  munificence  had  raised  the 
edifice.  The  roofs  and  walls  were  encrusted  with 
marble,  and  adorned  with  sculptured  figures.  The 
halls  were  surrounded  with  stately  and  polished 
pillars  of  white  stone,  and,  according  to  some 
authors,  the  opening  of  the  doors  was  artfully 
attended  with  a terrible  noise  like  peals  of  thunder. 
The  labyrinth  of  Crete  was  built  by  Daedalus,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  most  famous 
of  all  in  classical  history.  It  was  the  place  of  con- 
finement for  Daedalus  himself,  and  the  prison  of  the 
Minotaur.  According  to  Pliny  the  labyrinth  of 
Lemnos  surpassed  the  others  in  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence. It  was  supported  by  40  columns  of  un- 
common height  and  thickness,  and  equally  admir- 
able for  their  beauty  and  splendour.  Modern 
travellers  are  still  astonished  at  the  noble  and  mag- 
nificent ruins  which  appear  of  the  Egyptian 
labyrinth,  at  the  south  of  the  lake  Moeris,  about  30 
miles  from  the  ruins  of  Arsinoe.  Mela , 1,  c.  9. — 
Plin.  36,  c.  13. — Strab.  10. — Diod.  1. — Herodot.  2, 
c.  148. — Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  388. 

Lacsena,  an  epithet  applied  to  a female  native 
of  Laconia,  and,  among  others,  to  Helen.  Virg. 
Ain.  6,  v.  311. 

•LacSdEemon,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas  and 
Eurydice  the  wife  of  Acrisius.  He  was  the  first 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Graces  in 
Laconia,  and  who  first  built  them  a temple.  From 
Lacedaemon  and  his  wife,  the  capital  of  Laconia 
was  called  Lacedaemon  and  Sparta.  Apollod.  3, 

c.  iq. — Hygin.fab.  133. — Pans.  3,  c 1. -A  noble 

city  of  Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of  Laconia  called 
also  Sparta,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Misitra.  It  has  been  severally  known  by  the  name 
of  Lelcgia,  from  the  Leleges  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  or  from  Lelex  one  of  their  kings  ; and 
CEbalia,  from  CEbalus  the  sixth  king  from  Eurotas. 
It  was  also  called  H ecatompolis  from  the  100  cities 
which  the  whole  province  once  contained.  Lelex  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  king.  His  descend- 
ants, 13  in  number  reigned  successively  after  him, 
till  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Orestes,  when  the  Hera- 
clidae  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  about  80  years 
after  the  Trojan  war.  Procles  and  Eurysthenes, 
the  descendants  of  the  Heraclid®,  enjoyed  the 
crown  together,  and  after  them  it  was  decreed  that 
the  two  families  should  always  sit  on  the  throne 


together.  Vid.  Eurysthenes.  These  two  brothers 
began  to  reign  B.C.  1102.  Their  successors  in  the 
family  of  Procles  were  called  Proclidce,  and  after- 
wards Euryponlidcc,  and  those  of  Eurysthenes 
Eurysthenidce,  and  afterwards  Agidee.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Procles  on  the  throne  began  to  reign  in 
the  following  order:  Sous  1060  13. C.,  after  his  father 
had  reigned  42  years  ; Eurypon,  1028  ; Prytanis, 
1021  ; Eunomus,  986 ; Polydectes,  907 ; Lycurgus’ 
898;  Charilaus,  873;  Nicander,  809;  Theopompus’ 
770  ; Zeuxidamus,  723  ; Anaxidamus,  690  ; Archi- 
damus,  651  ; Agasicles,  603  ; Ariston,  564  ; Dema- 
ratus,  526;  Leotychides,  491;  Archidamus,  469; 
Agis,  427  ; Agesilaus,  397 ; Archidamus,  361 ; 
Agis  II.,  33 S ; Eudamidas,  330;  Archidamus,  295; 
Eudamidas  II.,  268  ; Agis,  244  ; Archidamus,  230; 
Euclidus,  225  ; Lycurgus,  219.  The  successors  of 
Eurysthenes  were  Agis,  1059  i Echestratus,  1058  ; 
Labotas,  1023  ; Doryssus,  986  ; Agesilaus,  957 ; 
Archelaus,  913;  Teleclus,  853;  Alcamenes,  813; 
Polydorus,  776;  Eurycrates,  724;  Anaxander,  687; 
Eurycrates  II.,  644 ; Leon,  607 ; Anaxandrides, 
563 ; Cleomenes,  530  ; Leonidas,  491 ; Plistarchus, 
under  guardianship  of  Pausanius,  480  ; Plistoanax, 
466  ; Pausanius,  468  ; Agesipolis,  397 ; Cleombrotus, 
380 ; Agesipolis  II.,  371 ; Cleomenes  II.,  370; 
Aretus  or  Areus,  309  ; Acrotatus,  265  ; Areus  II.. 
264  ; Leonidas,  257  ; Cleombrotus,  243  ; Leonidas 
restored,  241 ; Cleomenes,  235 ; Agesipolis,  219. 
Under  the  two  last  kings,  Lycurgus  and  Agesipolis, 
the  monarchical  power  was  abolished,  though  Ma- 
chanidas  the  tyrant  made  himself  absolute,  B.C 
210,  and  Nabis,  206,  for  14  years.  In  the  year  191 
B.C.  Lacedaemon  joined  the  Achaean  league,  and 
about  three  years  after  the  walls  were  demolished 
by  order  of  Philopoemen.  The  territories  of  Laconia 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  the 
whole  was  conquered  by  Mummius,  147  B.C.,  and 
converted  into  a Roman  province.  The  inhabitants 
of  Lacedaemon  have  rendered  themselves  illustrious 
for  their  courage  and  intrepidity,  for  their  love  of 
honour  and  liberty,  and  for  their  aversion  to  sloth 
and  luxury.  They  were  inured  from  their  youth  to 
labour,  and  their  laws  commanded  them  to  make 
war  their  profession.  They  never  applied  them- 
selves to  any  trade,  but  their  only  employment  was 
arms,  and  they  left  everything  else  to  the  care  of 
their  slaves.  Vid.  Helot®.  They  hardened  their 
body  by  stripes  and  other  manly  exercises,  and  ac- 
customed themselves  to  undergo  hardships,  and 
even  to  die,  without  fear  or  regret.  From  their 
valour  in  the  field,  and  their  moderation  and  tem- 
perance at  home,  they  were  courted  and  revered  by 
a»  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  their  assistance 
was  severally  implored  to  protect  the  Sicilians,  Car- 
thaginians, Thracians,  Egyptians,  Cyreneans,  &c. 
They  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  their  country 
[ Vid.  Lycurgus]  to  visit  foreign  states,  lest  their 
morals  should  be  corrupted  by  an  intercourse  with 
effeminate  nations.  The  austere  manner  in  which 
their  children  were  educated,  rendered  them  un- 
daunted in  the  field  of  battle,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, Leonidas,  with  a small  band,  was  enabled  to 
resist  the  millions  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  women  were  as  courageous,  as  the 
men,  and  many  a mother  has  celebrated  with  fes- 
tivals the  death  of  her  son  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
or  has  coolly  put  him  to  death,  if,  by  a shameful 
flight  or  loss  of  his  arms,  he  brought  disgrace  upon 
his  country.  As  to  domestic  manners,  the  Lacedae- 
monians as  widely  differed  from  their  neighbours  as 
in  political  concerns,  and  their  noblest  women  were 
not  ashamed  to  appear  on  the  stage  hired  for  money* 
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.1  the  affairs  of  Greece,  the  interest  of  the  Lacecke- 
ionians  was  often  powerful,  and  obtained  the  supe- 
ority  for  500  years.  Their  jealousy  of  the  power 
ad  greatness  of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.  rlhe 
jthority  of  their  monarchs  was  checked  by  the 
atchful  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the  power  of 
nprisoning  the  kings  themselves  if  guilty  of  mis- 
emeanours.  Vid.  Ephori.  The  Lacedeemonians 
re  remarkable  for  the  honour  and  reverence  which 
ley  paid  to  old  age.  The  names  of  Lacedcemon 
nd  Sparta  are  promiscuously  applied  to  the  capital 
f Laconia,  and  often  confounded  together.  The 
itter  was  applied  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  former 
as  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs,  or 
ither  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  the 
ity.  This  propriety  of  distinction  was  originally 
bserved,  but  in  process  of  time  it  was  totally  lost, 
nd  both  appellatives  were  soon  synonymous,  and 
idiscriminately  applied  to  the  city  and  country. 
ri d.  Sparta,  Laconia.  The  place  where  the  city 
tood  is  now  called  Paleo  Chori  the  old  town),  and 
he  new  one  erected  on  its  ruins  at  some  distance  on 
he  west  is  called  Misatra.  Liv.  34,  c.  33.  1.  45, 

. 28 . —St rah.  8. — Thucyd.  1. — Pans.  3. — Justin. 

, 3,  See. — Herodot.  1,  &c. — Pint,  in  Lyc.,  Sec. — 

)iod. — Mela , 2. There  were  some  festivals  cele- 

rated  at  Lacedaemon,  the  names  of  which  are  not 
nown.  It  was  customary  for  the  women  to  drag 
11  the  old  bachelors  round  the  altars,  and  beat  them 
'ith  their  fists,  that  the  shame  and  ignominy  to 
'hich  they  were  exposed  might  induce  them  to 
larry,  See.  Athens.  13. 

LScgdaemQnii  and  LScSdsemSnes,  the 
ihabitants  of  Lacedaemon.  Vid.  Lacedaemon. 
L&cedaeinQnius,  a son  of  Cimon  by  Clitoria. 
le  received  this  name  from  his  father’s  regard  for 
he  Lacedaemonians.  Pint. 

LScerta,  a soothsayer  in  Domitian’s  age,  who 
cquired  immense  riches  by  his  art.  Juv.  7,  v. 

acetania,  a district  at  the  north  of  Spain. 
’*iv.  21,  c.  23. 

LachSres,  a man  who  seized  the  supreme  power 
t Athens  when  the  city  was  in  discord,  and  was 

anished  B.C.  296.  Polyeen.  4. An  Athenian 

.iree  times  taken  prisoner.  He  deceived  his 

eepers,  and  escaped,  &c.  Id.  3. A son  of 

lithridates  king  of  Bosphorus.  He  was  received 

ito  alliance  by  Lucullus. A robber  condemned 

y M.  Antony. An  Egyptian,  buried  in  the 

ibynnth  near  Arsinoe. 

Laches,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  age  of 

:,pam,nondas.  Diod.  12. An  Athenian  sent 

.ith  Lanas  at  the  head  of  a fleet  in  the  first  expe- 
lition  undertaken  against  Sicily  in  the  Peloponne- 

iap  war.  Justin.  4,  c.  3. An  artist  who  finished 

he  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

L&chSsis,  one  of  the  Parcae,  whose  name  is 
lenved  from  Auxeiv,  to  measure  out  by  lot.  She 
’resided  over  futunty,  and  was  represented  as  spin- 
nng  the  thread  of  life,  or,  according  toothers,  hold- 
ng  the  spindle.  She  generally  appeared  covered 
vnh  a garment  variegated  with  stars,  and  holding 
pindles  in  her  hand.  Vid.  Parc a.  Stat.  Theb.  2 
'•  249.—  Martial.  4,  cj.  5^. 

Lacidas,  a Greek  philosopher  of  Cyrcnc,  who 
lounshed  B.C.  241.  His  father’s  name  was  Alcx- 
■nder.  He  was  disciple  of  Arcesilaus,  whom  he 
ucceeded  in  the  government  of  the  second  academy, 
de  was  greatly  esteemed  by  king  Attalus,  who  gave 
um  a garden  where  he  spent  his  hours  in  study, 
de  taught  his  disciples  to  suspend  their  judgment, 
®d  never  speak  decisively.  He  disgraced  himself 


by  the  magnificent  funeral  with  which  he  honoured 
a favourite  goose.  He  died  through  excess  of  drink- 
ing. Diog.  4. 

Lacides,  a village  near  Athens,  which  derived 
its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian  hero,  whose  ex- 
ploits are  unknown.  Here  Zephyrus  had  an  altar 
sacred  to  him,  and  likewise  Ceres  and  Proserpine  a 
temple.  Pans.  1,  c.  37. 

LScinia,  a surname  of  Juno  from  her  temple 
at  Lacinium  in  Italy,  which  the  Crotonians  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  where  there  was  a famous 
statue  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis.  Vid.  Zeuxis.  On  an 
altar  near  the  door  were  ashes  which  the  wind  could 
not  blow  away.  Fulvius  Flaccus  took  away  a 
marble  piece  from  this  sacred  place,  to  finish  a 
temple  that  he  was  building  at  Rome  to  Fortuna 
Equestris ; and  it  is  said  that,  for  this  sacrilege,  he 
afterwards  led  a miserable  life,  and  died  in  the 
greatest  agonies.  Strab.  6. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  12 
& 702. — Liv.  42,  c.  3. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. 

Laelnienses,  a people  of  Liburnia. 

Lacinium,  a promontory  of  Magna  Grsecia, 
now  cape  Colonna,  the  southern  boundary  of  Ta- 
rentum  in  Italy,  where  Juno  Lacinia  had  a temple 
held  in  great  veneration.  It  received  its  name  from 
Lacinius,  a famous  robber  killed  there  by  Hercules. 
Liv.  24,  c.  3.  1.  27,  c.  5.  1.  30,  c.  20. — Virg.  VEn.  3, 
v.  522. 

Lacmon,  a part  of  mount  Pindus  where  the 
Inachus  flows.  Herodot.  9,  c.  93. 

Laco,  a favourite  of  Galba,  mean  and  cowardly 
in  his  character.  He  was  put  to  death. An  in- 

habitant of  Laconia  or  Lacedaemon. 

Lacobrigra,  a city  of  Spain,  where  Sertorious 
was  besieged  by  Metellus. 

Laconia,  Laconica,  and  Lacedaemon,  a 
country  in  the  southern  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
having  Argos  and  Arcadia  on  the  north,  Messenia 
on  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and 
the  bay  of  Argos  at  the  east.  Its  extent  from  north 
to  south  was  about  50  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the 
river  Eurotas.  The  capital  is  called  Sparta,  or 
Lacedaemon.  The  inhabitants  never  went  on  an 
expedition  or  engaged  an  enemy  but  at  the  full 
moon.  V id.  Lacedaemon.  The  brevity  with  which 
they  always  expressed  themselves  is  now  become 
proverbial,  and  by  the  epithet  of  Laconic  we  under- 
stand whatever  is  concise  and  not  loaded  with  un- 
necessary words.  The  word  Laconicum  is  applied 
to  some  hot  baths  used  among  the  ancients,  and  first 
invented  at  Lacedmmon.  Cic.  4,  A it.  10. — Strab. 
1. — Ptol.  3,  c.  16. — Mela , 2,  c.  3. 

Lacr&tes,  a Theban,  general  of  a detachment 
sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Diod.  16. 

Lacrlnes,  a Lacedaemonian  ambassador  to 
Cyrus.  Herodot.  1,  c.  152. 

Lactantius,  a celebrated  Christian  writer, 
whose  principal  works  are  de  ini  diviiut,  de  Dei 
opertbus,  and  his  divine  institutions,  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  refutes  objections,  and  attacks  the  illusions 
and  absurdities  of  paganism.  The  expressive  purity, 
elegance,  and  energy  of  his  style  have  gained  him 
thenameof  the  Christian  Cicero.  He  died  A.D. 

325- The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of 

Sparke,  8vo,  Oxon.  1684  ; that  of  Bimeman,  2 vols. 
8vo,  Lips.  1739  ; and  that  of  Du  Fresnoy,  2 vols. 
4to,  Paris,  1748. 

Lacter,  a promontory  of  the  island  of  Cos. 

Lacyd.es,  a philosopher.  Vid.  Lacidas. 

Lacydus,  an  effeminate  king  of  Argos. 

Ladas,  a celebrated  courier  of  Alexander,  bom 
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at  Sicyon.  He  was  hohoured  with  a brazen  statue, 
and  obtained  a erown  of  Olympia.  Martial,  io, 
ep.  10. — Juv.  13,  v.  97. 

Lade,  an  island  of  the  /Egean  sea,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  a naval  battle  between 
the  Persians  and  Ionians.  Herodot.  6,  c.  7. — Pans. 
1,  c.  35.— Strab.  17. 

Lades,  a son  of  Imbrasus,  killed  by  Turnus. 
Virg.  VEn.  12,  v.  343. 

Ladocea,  a village  of  Arcadia.  Pans. 

Ladon,  a river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into  a 
laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a reed,  happened  near  its 
banks.  Strab.  1. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Pans.  8,  c.  25.  - — 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  v.  659. An  Arcadian  who  followed 

/Eneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed.  Virg. 

VEn.  10,  v.  413. One  of  Actseon’s  dogs.  Ovid. 

Met.  3,  v.  216. 

Lselaps,  one  of  Action’s  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

The  dog  of  Cephalus,  given  him  by  Procis. 

Vid.  Lelaps,  &c.  Id.  Met.  7. 

Lselia,  a vestal  virgin. 

Lselianus,  a general,  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Gaul  by  his  soldiers,  A.D.  268,  after  the  death  of 
Gallienus.  His  triumph  was  short ; he  was  con- 
quered and  put  to  death  after  a few  months’  reign 
by  another  general  called  Posthumus,  who  aspired 
to  the  imperial  purple  as  well  as  himself. 

C.  Lselius,  a Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  614,  sur- 
named  Sapiens,  so  intimate  with  Africanus  the 
younger,  that  Cicero  represents  him  in  his  treatise 
De  Amicitia,  as  explaining  the  real  nature  of 
friendship,  with  its  attendant  pleasures.  He  made 
war  with  success  against  Viriathus.  It  is  said  that 
he  assisted  Terence  in  the  composition  of  his  come- 
dies. His  modesty,  humanity,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  patronized  letters,  are  as  celebrated  as  his 
greatness  of  mind  and  integrity  in  the  character  of 

a statesman.  Cic.  de  Orat. Another  consul, 

who  accompanied  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  in  his 

campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa. Archelaus,  a 

famous  grammarian.  Suet. 

Laerta  and  Leaena,  the  mistress  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.  Being  tortured  because  she  re- 
fused to  discover  the  conspirators,  she  bit  off  her 
tongue,  totally  to  frustrate  the  violent  efforts  of  her 
executioners. — —A  man  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  conspiracy  formed  against  Caesar. 

Laenas,  a surname  of  the  Popilii  at  Rome. 

Laeneus,  a river  of  Crete,  where  Jupiter 
brought  the  ravished  Europa.  Strab. 

Laepa  Magna,  a town  of  Spain.  Mela,  3, 
c.  1. 

Laertes,  a king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arcesius  and 
Chalcomedusa,  who  married  Anticlea  the  daughter 
of  Autolycus.  Anticlea  was  pregnant  by  Sisyphus 
when  she  married  Laertes,  and  eight  months  after 
her  union  with  the  king  of  Ithaca,  she  brought 
forth  a son  called  Ulysses.  Vid.  Anticlea.  Ulysses 
was  treated  with  paternal  care  by  Laertes,  though 
not  really  his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded  to  him  his 
crown  and  retired  into  the  country  where  he  spent 
his  time  in  gardening.  He  was  found  in  this  mean 
employment  by  his  son  at  his  return  from  the  Tro- 
jan war,  after  20  years’  absence,  and  Ulysses,  at 
the  sight  of  his  father,  whose  dress  and  old  age 
declared  his  sorrow,  long  hesitated  whether  he 
should  suddenly  introduce  himself  as  his  son,  or 
whether  he  should,  as  a stranger,  gradually  awaken 
the  paternal  feelings  of  Laertes,  who  had  believed 
that  his  son  was  no  more.  This  last  measure  was 
preferred,  and  when  Laertes  had  burst  into  tears  at 
the  mention  which  was  made  of  his  son,  Ulysses 


threw  himself  on  his  neck,  exclaiming,  “ O father 
I am  he  for  whom  you  weep.”  This  welcome 
declaration  was  followed  by  a recital  of  all  the 
hardships  which  Ulysses  had  suffered,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  father  and  son  repaired  to  the 
palace  of  Penelope  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  whence  all 
the  suitors  who  daily  importuned  the  princess  were 
forcibly  removed.  Laertes  was  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, according  to  Apollodorus,  1,  c.  9.  Homer. 
Od.  11  & 24. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  32.  Heroid.  j, 

v.  98. A city  of  Cilicia,  which  gave  birth  to 

Diogenes,  sumamed  Laertius  from  the  place  of  his 
birth. 

Laertius  Diogenes,  a writer  bom  at  Laertes. 
Vid.  Diogenes. 

Lsestrygones,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same  as  the 
people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been  neighbours 
to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human  flesh,  and 
when  Ulysses  came  on  their  coasts,  they  sunk  his 
ships  and  devoured  his  companions.  Vid.  Anti- 
phates.  They  were  of  a gigantic  stature,  according 
to  Homer,  who,  however,  does  not  mention  their 
country,  but  only  speaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital. 
A colony  of  them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over 
into  Italy,  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they 
built  the  town  of  Formiae,  whence  the  epithet  of 
Lcestrygonia  is  often  used  for  that  of  Formiana. 
Plitt.  3,  c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  233,  &c.  Fast.  4, 
ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. — Tzetz.  in  Lycophr.  v.  662  & 
818. — Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  81. — Sil.  7,  v.  276. 

Laeta,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  cele- 
brated for  her  humanity  and  generous  sentiments. 

Laetoria  lex,  ordered  that  proper  persons 
should  be  appointed  to  provide  for  the  security  and 
the  possession  of  such  as  were  insane,  or  squandered 
away  their  estates.  It  made  it  a high  crime  to 
abuse  the  weakness  of  persons  under  such  circum- 
stances. Cic.  de  Offic.  3. 

Laetus,  a Roman  whom  Commodus  condemned 
to  be  put  to  death.  This  violence  raised  Ltetus 
against  Commodus ; he  conspired  against  him,  and 

raised  Pertinax  to  the  throne. A general  of  the 

emperor  Severus,  put  to  death  for  his  treachery  to 
the  emperor  ; or,  according  to  others,  on  account  of 
his  popularity. 

Laevl,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana. 

Laevimis,  a Roman  consul  sent  against  Pyr- 
rhus, A.U.C.  474.  He  informed  the  monarch  that 
the  Romans  would  not  accept  him  as  an  arbi- 
trator in  the  war  with  Tarentum,  and  feared  him 
not  as  an  enemy.  He  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus. 

P.  Val.,  a man  despised  at  Rome,  because  he 

was  distinguished  by  no  good  quality.  Horat.  1, 
sat.  6,  v.  12. 

Lagaria,  a town  of  Lucania. 

Lagia,  a name  of  the  island  Delos.  Vid. 
Delos. 

Lagldes.  Vid.  Lagus. 

Laginia,  a town  of  Caria.  _ ■ 

LagUS,  a Macedonian  of  mean  extraction.  He 
received  in  marriage  Arsinoe  the  daughter  of  Me- 
leager, who  was  then  pregnant  by  king  Philip,  and 
being  willing  to  hide  the  disgrace  of  his  wife,  he 
exposed  the  child  in  the  woods.  An  eagle  preserved 
the  life  of  the  infant,  fed  him  with  her  prey,  and 
sheltered  him  with  her  wings  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  air.  This  uncommon  preservation  was  di- 
vulged by  Lagus,  who  adopted  the  child  as  his  o'!]1?' 
and  called  him  Ptolemy,  conjecturing  that  as  his 
life  had  been  so  miraculously  preserved,  his  days 
would  be  spent  in  grandeur  and  affluence,  inis 
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tolemy  became  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
lexander.  According  to  other  accounts  Arsinoe 
as  nearly  related  to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
id  her  marriage  with  Lagus  was  not  considered  as 
shonourable,  because  he  was  opulent  and  power- 
1.  The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  Lagus,  to 
stinguish  him  from  his  successors  of  the  same 
ime.  Ptolemy,  the  first  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
' Egypt,  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  the 
gitimate  son  of  Lagus,  and  he  preferred  the  name 
Lagides  to  all  other  appellations.  It  is  even  said 
at  he  established  a military  order  in  Alexandria, 

: hich  was  called  Lageion.  The  surname  of  La- 

■ des  was  transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  on  the 
gyptian  throne  till  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  Antony’s 
istress.  Plutarch  mentions  an  anecdote  which 
:rves  to  show  how  far  the  legitimacy  of  Ptolemy 
as  believed  in  his  age.  A pedantic  grammarian, 
ivs  the  historian,  once  displaying  his  great  know- 
dge  of  antiquity  in  the  presence  of  Ptolemy,  the 
ing  suddenly  interrupted  him  with  the  question  of, 

Pray  tell  me,  sir,  who  was  the  father  of  Peleus  ? ” 
Tell  me,”  replied  the  grammarian,  without  hesita- 
on,  “ tell  me,  if  you  can,  O king  ! who  the  father 
f Lagus  was.”  This  reflection  on  the  meanness  of 
le  monarch’s  birth  did  not  in  the  least  irritate  his 
■sentment,  though  the  courtiers  all  glowed  with 
dignation.  Ptolemy  praised  the  humour  of  the 
-ammarian,  and  showed  his  moderation  and  the 
ildness  of  his  temper  by  taking  him  under  his 
itronage.  Pans.  Attic. — Justin.  13. — Ciert.  4. — 
lut.  de  Ir&  Cohib. — Lucan.  1,  v.  684. — Ital.  1, 

196. A Rutulian,  killed  by  Pallas  son  of 

vander.  Virg.  /En.  10,  v.  381. 

. Lagusa,  an  island  in  the  Pamphylian  sea. 

nother  near  Crete.  Strab.  10. — Plin.  5,  c.  31. 
Lagryra,  a city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus. 
LaiAd.es,  a patronymic  of  (Edipus  son  of  Laius. 
vid.  Met.  6,  Jab.  18. 

Laias,  a king  of  Arcadia,  who  succeeded  his 
; .ther  Cypselus,  &c.  Pans.  8,  c.  5. A king  of 

■ lis,  &c. 

Lais,  a celebrated  courtesan,  daughter  of  Ti- 
andra  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  bom  at  Hyccara 
Sicily.  She  was  carried  away  from  her  native 
>untry  into  Greece,  when  Nicias  the  Athenian 
meral  invaded  Sicily.  She  first  began  to  sell  her 
vours  at  Corinth,  for  10,000  drachmas,  and  the 
imense  number  of  princes,  noblemen,  philosophers, 
ators,  and  plebeians  who  courted  her  embraces, 
iow  how  much  commendation  is  owed  to  her  per- 
>nal  charms.  The  expenses  which  attended  her 
ieasures  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis 
rmuti  con t inn t adire  Corinthum.  Even  Demos- 
lenes  himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais, 
ut  when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtesans  that 
Jmittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at  the 
lormous  sum  of  about  300/.  English  money,  the 
•ator  departed,  and  observed  that  he  would  not 
jy  repentance  at  so  dear  a price.  The  charms 
hich  had  attracted  Demosthenes  to  Corinth,  had 
) influence  upon  Xcnocratcs,  When  L<iis  s*iw 
e philosopher  unmoved  by  her  beauty,  she  visited 
s house  herself;  but  there  she  had  no  reason  to 
last  of  the  licentiousness  or  easy  submission  of 
enocrates.  Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her 
armest  admirers,  and  though  filthy  in  his  dress 
id  manners,  yet  he  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed 
:r  most  unbounded  favours.  The  sculptor  Mycon 
so  solicited  the  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met  with 
ildness  | he,  however,  attributed  the  cause  of  his 
1 reception  to  the  whiteness  of  his  hair,  and  dyed 
of  a brown  colour,  but  to  no  purpose.  “ Fool 


that  thou  art,”  said  the  courtesan,  “ to  ask  what  1 
refused  yesterday  to  thy  father.”  Lais  ridiculed 
the  austerity  of  philosophers,  and  laughed  at  the 
weakness  of  those  who  pretend  to  have  gained  a 
superiority  over  their  passions,  by  observing  that 
the  sages  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  not 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  she  found  them  at 
her  door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  The 
success  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth  en- 
couraged Lais  to  pass  into  Thessaly,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  enjoy  the  company  of  a favourite  youth 
called  Hippostratus.  She  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed : the  women  of  the  place,  jealous  of  her 
charms,  and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupting  the 
fidelity  of  their  husbands,  assassinated  her  in  the 
temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Some  suppose  that  there  were  two  per- 
sons of  this  name,  a mother  and  her  daughter.  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  9,  ep.  26. — Ovid.  Amor.  1,  el.  5. — Pint, 
in  Alcib. — Pans.  2,  c.  2. 

Laius,  a son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather  Nyc- 
teus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Lycus,  till 
his  grandson  came  of  age.  He  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom  by  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  were  in- 
censed against  Lycus  for  the  indignities  which 
Antiope  had  suffered.  He  was  afterwards  restored, 
and  married  Jocasta  the  daughter  of  Creon.  An 
oracle  informed  him  that  he  should  perish  by  the 
hand  of  his  son,  and  in  consequence  of  this  dreadful 
intelligence  he  resolved  never  to  approach  his  wife. 
A day  spent  in  debauch  and  intoxication  made  him 
violate  his  vow,  and  Jocasta  brought  forth  a son. 
The  child  as  soon  as  bom  was  given  to  a servant, 
with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  The  servant  was 
moved  with  compassion,  and  only  exposed  him  on 
mount  Cithaeron,  where  his  life  was  preserved  by  a 
shepherd.  The  child,  called  CEdipus,  was  educated 
in  the  court  of  Polybus,  and  an  unfortunate  meeting 
with  his  father  in  a narrow  road  proved  his  ruin. 
QEdipus  ordered  his  father  to  make  way  for  him 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  Laius  refused,  and 
was  instantly  murdered  by  his  irritated  son.  His 
armour-bearer  or  charioteer  shared  his  fate.  Vid. 
CEdipus.  Sophocl.  in  CEdip — Hygin.  9 & 66. — 
Diod.  4. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Pans.  9,  c.  5 & 26. — 
Pint,  de  Curios. 

LalAg-e,  one  of  Horace’s  favourite  mistresses. 

Horat.  1,  od.  22,  &c. — Propert.  4,  el.  7. A 

woman  censured  for  her  cruelty.  Martial.  2,  ep.  66. 

Lalassis,  a river  of  Isauria. 

LamAchus,  a son  of  Xenophanes,  sent  into 
Sicily  with  Nicias.  He  was  killed  B.C.  414,  before 
Syracuse,  where  he  had  displayed  much  courage 

and  intrepidity.  Pint,  in  Alcib. A governor  of 

Heraclea  in  Pontus,  who  betrayed  his  trust  to 
Mithridates,  after  he  had  invited  all  the  inhabitants 
to  a sumptuous  feast. 

Lamalmon,  a large  mountain  of  .Ethiopia. 

Lambrani,  a people  of  Italy  near  the  Lam- 
brus.  Suet,  in  Cces. 

Laxnbrus,  a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falliug 
into  the  Po. 

L&mia,  a town  of ’T"-  essaly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sinus  Maliacus  or  acus,  and  north  of  the 
river  Sperchius,  farno....  for  a siege  which  it  sup- 
ported after  Alexander’s  death.  Vid.  Lamiacum. 

Diod.  16,  &c. — Pans.  7,  c.  6. A river  of  Greece 

opposite  mount  Qua. A daughter  of  Neptune, 

mother  of  Hierophile,  an  ancient  Sibyl,  by  Jupiter. 

Pans.  10,  c.  12. A famous  courtesan,  mistress  to 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Pint,  in  Dcm.—Atk'n.  13. 
— /Elian.  V.  II.  xj,  c.  q. 
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Lamia  and  Auxesia,  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  Eleusis.  The 
Epidaurians  made  them  two  statues  of  an  olive 
tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians,  provided  they 
came  to  offer  a sacrifice  to  Minerva  at  Athens. 
Pans.  2,  c.  30,  &c. 

LamiScum  bellum,  happened  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators, 
resolved  to  free  Greece  from  the  garrisons  of  the 
Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  a numerous  force,  and  marched  against 
Antipater,  who  then  presided  over  Macedonia. 
Antipater  entered  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  13,000 
foot  and  600  horse,  and  was  beaten  by  the  superior 
force  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek  confede- 
rates. Antipater  after  this  blow  fled  to  Lamia,  B.C. 
323,  where  he  resolved,  with  all  the  courage  and 
sagacity  of  a careful  general,  to  maintain  a siege 
with  about  the  8000  or  9000  men  that  had  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Leosthenes,  unable  to 
take  the  city  by  storm,  began  to  make  a regular 
siege.  His  operations  were  delayed  by  the  fre- 
quent sallies  of  Antipater  ; and  Leosthenes  being 
killed  by  the  blow  of  a stone,  Antipater  made  his 
escape  out  of  Lamia,  and  soon  after,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  army  of  Craterus  brought  from  Asia, 
he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cranon,  and 
though  only  500  of  their  men  were  slain,  yet  they 
became  so  dispirited,  that  they  sued  for  peace 
from  the  conqueror.  Antipater  at  last  with  diffi- 
culty consented,  provided  they  raised  taxes  in  the 
usual  manner,  received  a Macedonian  garrison,  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  lastly,  delivered 
into  hk  hands  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  the 
two  orators,  whose  prevailing  eloquence  had  ex- 
cited their  countrymen  against  him.  These  disad- 
vantageous terms  were  accepted  by  the  Athenians, 
yet  Demosthenes  had  time  to  escape  and  poison 
himself.  Hyperides  was  carried  before  Antipater, 
who  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  off,  and  after- 
wards put  him  to  death.  Pint,  in  Demast. — Diod. 
17.- — Justin.  11,  &c. 

Lamise,  small  islands  in  the  ZEgean,  opposite 

Troas.  Plin.  5,  c.  31. A celebrated  family  at 

Rome,  descended  from  Lamus. Certain  mon- 

sters of  Africa,  who  had  the  face  and  breast  of 
a woman,  and  the  rest  of  their  body  like  that  of  a 
serpent.  They  allured  strangers  to  come  to  them, 
that  they  might  devour  them  ; and  though  they 
were  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  yet 
their  hissings  were  pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some 
believed  them  to  be  witches,  or  rather  evil  spirits, 
who,  under  the  form  of  a beautiful  woman,  enticed 
young  children  and  devoured  them.  According  to 
some,  the  fable  of  the  Lamise  is  derived  from  the 
amours  of  Jupiter  with  a certain  beautiful  woman 
called  Lamia,  whom  the  jealousy  of  Juno  rendered 
deformed,  and  whose  children  she  destroyed  ; upon 
which  Lamia  became  insane,  and  so  desperate  that 
she  ate  up  all  the  children  that  came  in  her  way. 
They  are  also  called  Lemures.  V id.  Lemures. 
Philostr.  in  Ap. — PI  or  at.  Art.  Poet.  v.  340. — Pint, 
de  Curios. — Dio?i. 

Lamias  -ZElius,  a -ernor  of  Syria  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honot  with  a public  funeral 
by  the  senate ; and  as  having  been  a respectable 
and  useful  citizen,  Horace  has  dedicated  his  od.  26, 
lib.  1,  to  his  praises,  as  also  3,  od.  17. — Tacit.  Ann. 

6,  c.  27. Another  during  the  reign  of  Domitian, 

put  to  death,  &c. 

Lamirus,  a son  of  Hercules  by  Iole. 

Lamp  Sdo,  a woman  of  Lacedaemon,  who  was 
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daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a king.  She 
lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Agrippina  the 
mother  of  Claudius  could  boast  the  same  honours 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  22  & 37 .—Pint,  in  Age.— Plato 
in  1,  Ale.— Plin.  7,  c.  41. 

LampStia,  a daughter  of  Apollo  and  Netera. 
She,  with  her  sister  Phaetusa,  guarded  her  father's 
flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  arrived  on  the  coasts 
of  that  island.  These  flocks  were  14  in  number, 
seven  herds  of  oxen,  and  seven  flocks  of  sheep,  con- 
sisting each  of  50.  They  fed  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  and  it  was  deemed  unlawful  and  sacrilegious 
to  touch  them.  The  companions  of  Ulysses,  im- 
pelled by  hunger,  paid  no  regard  to  their  sanctity, 
or  to  the  threats  and  entreaties  of  their  chief;  but 
they  carried  away  and  killed  some  of  the  oxen. 
The  watchful  keepers  complained  to  their  father, 
and  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Apollo,  punished  the 
offence  of  the  Greeks.  The  hides  of  the  oxen  ap- 
peared to  walk,  and  the  flesh,  which  was  roasting 
by  the  fire,  began  to  bellow,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  dreadful  noises  and  loud  lowings.  The  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  embarked  on  board  their  ships, 
but  here  the  resentment  of  Jupiter  followed  them. 
A storm  arose,  and  they  all  perished  except  Ulysses, 
who  saved  himself  on  the  broken  piece  of  a mast. 
Homer.  Od.  12,  c.  119. — Propert.  3,  el.  12. Ac- 

cording to  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  349,  Lampetia  is  one  of 
the  Heliades,  who  was  changed  into  a poplar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

Lampeto  and  Lampedo,  a queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who  boasted  herself  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Mars.  She  gained  many  conquests  in  Asia, 
where  she  founded  several  cities.  She  was  sur- 
prised afterwards  by  a band  of  barbarians,  and 
destroyed  with  her  female  attendants.  Justin.  2, 
c.  4. 

Lampeus  and  Lampia,  a mountain  of  Ar- 
cadia. Stat.  8. 

Lampon,  Lampos,  or  Lampus,  one  of 
the  horses  of  Diomedes, of  Hector, of  Au- 
rora. Homer.  II.  8,  od.  23. A son  of  Laomedon, 

father  of  Dolops. A soothsayer  of  Athens  in  the 

age  of  Socrates.  Pint,  in  Pericl. 

Lamponia  and  Lamponium,  a city  of 

Troas.  Herodot.  5,  c.  26. An  island  on  the 

coast  of  Thrace.  Strab.  13. 

Lamponius,  an  Athenian  general,  sent  by 
his  countrymen  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 
Justin.  4,  c.  3. 

Lampridius  .ZElius,  a Latin  historian  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is  inelegant,  and 
his  arrangements  injudicious.  His  life  of  Corn- 
modus,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus,  &c.,  is 
still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Historice  A ugustes  Scriptorcs. 

Lamprus,  a celebrated  musician,  &c. — C.  Ncp. 
in  Epam. 

Lamps&cus  and  Lamps  Scum,  now  Lain- 
saki , a town  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  borders  of  the 
Propontis,  at  the  north  of  Abydos.  Priapus  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place,  of  which  he  was  reckoned 
by  some  the  founder.  His  temple  there  was  the 
asylum  of  lewdness  and  debauchery,  and  exhibited 
scenes  of  the  most  unnatural  lust,  and  hence  the 
epithet  Lampsacius  is  usual  to  express  immodesty 
and  wantonness.  Alexander  resolved  to  destroy 
the  city  on  account  of  the  vices  of  iu  inhabitants, 
and  more  probably  for  its  firm  adherence  to i the 
interest  of  Persia.  It  was,  however,  saved  from 
ruin  by  the  artifice  of  Anaximenes.  Vid.  Anaxi- 
menes- It  was  formerly  called  Pityusa,  and  re- 
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ived  tne  name  of  Lampsacus,  from  Lampsace,  a 
.ighter  of  Manclron.  a king  of  Phrygia,  who  gave 
formation  to  some  Phoceans  who  dwelt  there, 
it  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  conspired 
ainst  their  life.  This  timely  information  saved 
;m  from  destruction.  The  city  afterwards  bore 
e name  of  their  preserver.  The  wine  of  Lamp- 
cus  was  famous  and  therefore  a tribute  of  wine 
is  granted  from  the  city  by  Xerxes  to  maintain 
2 table  of  Themistocles.  Mela,  1 c.  19. — St  rob. 
. — Pans.  9 c.  31. — Herodot.  5,  c 117. — C.  Nep. 
The  mist.  c.  xo. — Ovid  1,  Trist  9 v 26.  Fast. 
v.  345.— Liv  33,  c.  38.  1.  35,  c.  42. — Martial. 
, ep  17  52.  ... 

Lamptera,  a town  of  Phocaea  in  Ioma.  Liv. 


Lamptgria,  a festival  at  Pellene,  in  Achaia, 
honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  surnamed  Lampter. 
>m  \an-rruv,  to  shine,  because,  during  this  solem- 
ty,  which  was  observed  in  the  night,  the  wor- 
ippers  went  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  with  lighted 
rches  in  their  hands.  It  was  also  customary  to 
ace  vessels  full  of  wine  in  several  parts  of  every 
-eet  in  the  city.  Pans.  4,  c.  21. 

Lampus  a son  of  ■fEgyptus. A man  of  Elis. 

— A son  of  Prolaus. 

Limns,  a king  of  the  Laestrygones,  who  is  sup- 
sed  by  some  to  have  founded  Formise  in  Italy, 
le  family  of  the  Lamia;  at  Rome  was,  according 
the  opinion  of  some,  descended  from  him. 

rrat.  3,  od.  17. A son  of  Hercules  and  Om- 

ale,  who  succeeded  his  mother  on  the  throne  of 

'dia.  Ovid.  Heroid.  9,  v.  54. A Latin  chief 

ied  by  Nisus.  Virg.  FEn.  9,  v.  334. A river 

Bceotia.  Pans.  9,  c.  31. A Spartan  general 

-ed  by  Mectanebus  king  of  Egypt.  Diod.  x6. 

— A city  of  Cilicia. A town  near  Formite 

ilt  by  the  Laestrygones. 

L&mjhTis,  buffoon , a surname  of  one  of  the 

olemies. One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Turnus, 

lied  by  Nisus.  Virg.  FEn.  9,  v.  334. 

Lanassa,  a daughter  of  Cleodseus,  who  married 
Trhus  the  son  of  Achilles  by  whom  she  had  eight 

ildren.  Plut.  in  Pyrr. — Justin.  17,  c.  3. A 

ughter  of  Agathocles,  who  married  Pyrrhus, 
om  she  soon  after  forsook  for  Demetrius.  Plut. 
Lancea,  a fountain,  &c.  Pans. 

Lancia,  a town  of  Lusitania.  Flor.  4,  c.  12. 
Landi,  a people  of  Germany  conquered  by 
esar. 

Langia,  a river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling  into 
e bay  of  Connth. 

Langobardi,  a warlike  nation  of  Germany, 
ong  the  Sprhe,  called  improperly  Lombards  by 
me.  Tacit.  Ann,  2,  c.  45.  G.  40. 
Langrobriga,  a town  of  Lusitania. 
Lanttvium,  a town  of  Latium,  about  16  miles 
mi  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno  had  there  a 
lebrated  temple,  which  was  frequented  by  the 
habitants  of  Italy,  and  particularly  by  the 
omans,  whose  consuls  on  first  entering  upon  office 
fcred  sacrifices  to  the  goddess.  The  statue  of  the 
■ddess  was  covered  with  a goat’s  skin,  and  armed 
.th  a buckler  and  spear,  and  wore  shoes  which 
ire  turned  upwards  in  the  form  of  a cone.  Cic. 
■o  Mur.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  29.  Pro  Milon.  xo. — 
h>.  8,  c.  14. — Ital.  13,  v.  364. 

Laobotas,  or  Labotas,  a Spartan  king,  of 
e family  of  the  Agidae,  who  succeeded  his  father 
chcstratus,  B.C.  1023.  During  his  reign  war  was 
iclared  against  Argos,  by  Sparta.  He  sat  on  the 
rone  for  37  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Doryssus 
* son.  Pans.  3,  c.  a. 


Laocoon,  a son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys.  As 
being  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Trojans  to  offer  a bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him 
propitious.  During  the  sacrifice  two  enormous 
serpents  issued  from  the  sea,  and  attacked  Lao- 
coon’s  two  sons,  who  stood  next  to  the  altar.  The 
father  immediately  attempted  to  defend  his  sons, 
but  the  serpents,  falling  upon  him,  squeezed  him  in 
their  complicated  wreaths,  so  that  he  died  in  the 
greatest  agonies.  This  punishment  was  inflicted 
upon  him  for  his  temerity  in  dissuading  the  Trojans 
to  bring  into  the  city  the  fatal  wooden  horse  which 
the  Greeks  had  consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  also  for 
his  impiety  in  hurling  a javelin  against  the  sides  of 
the  horse  as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  Hyginus 
attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the  consent 
of  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his  polluting 
the  temple  by  his  commerce  with  his  wife  Antiope 
before  the  statue  of  the  god.  Virg.  FEn.  2,  v.  41 
& 201. — Hygin.fab.  135. 

Laod.arn.as,  a son  of  Alcinous  king  of  the 
Phseacians,  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  Ulysses, 
while  at  his  father’s  court.  Ulysses,  mindful  of  the 
hospitality  of  Alcinous,  refused  the  challenge  of 

Laodamas.  Homer.  Od.  7,  v.  170. A son  of 

Eteocles  king  of  Thebes.  Pans.  9,  c.  15. 

LaQdS,mIa,  a daughter  of  Acastus  and  Asty- 
damia,  who  married  Protesilaus,  the  son  of  Iphiclus 
king  of  a part  of  Thessaly.  The  departure  of  her 
husband  for  the  Trojan  war  was  the  source  of  grief 
to  her,  but  when  she  heard  that  he  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  Hector,  her  sorrow  was  increased.  To 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  her  husband  whom  she 
had  tenderly  loved,  she  ordered  a wooden  statue  to 
be  made  and  regularly  placed  in  her  bed.  This  was 
seen  by  one  of  her  servants,  who  informed  Iphiclus 
that  his  daughter’s  bed  was  daily  defiled  by  an 
unknown  stranger.  Iphiclus  watched  his  daughter, 
and  when  he  found  that  the  intelligence  was  false, 
he  ordered  the  wooden  image  to  be  burned,  in  hopes 
of  dissipating  his  daughter’s  grief.  He  did  not 
succeed.  Laodamia  threw  herself  into  the  flames 
with  the  image  and  perished.  This  circumstance 
has  given  occasion  to  fabulous  traditions  related  by 
the  poets,  which  mention  that  Protesilaus  was 
restored  to  life,  and  to  Laodamia,  for  three  hours, 
and  that  when  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
infernal  regions,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  accom- 
pany him.  Virg.  FEn.  6,  v.  447. — Ovid.  Her.  cp. 

13. — Hygin.  Jab.  104. — Propert.  1,  el.  19. A 

daughter  of  Bellerophon,  by  Achemone  the  daughter 
of  king  Iobates.  She  had  a son  by  Jupiter,  called 
Sarpedon.  She  dedicated  herself  to  the  service  of 
Diana,  and  hunted  with  her ; but  her  haughtiness 
proved  fatal  to  her,  and  she  perished  by  the  arrows 

of  the  goddess.  Homer.  11.  6,  12  & 16. A 

daughter  of  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  by  Olympia 
the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus.  She  was  assassinated  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  where  she  had  fled  for  safety 
during  a sedition..  Her  murderer,  called  Milo, 
soon  after  turned  his  dagger  against  his  own  breast 
and  killed  himself.  Justin.  28,  c.  3. 

LaSdlce,  a daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas  son  of  Theseus, 
when  he  came  with  Diomedcs  from  the  Greeks  to 
Troy  with  an  embassy  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
Helen.  She  obtained  an  interview  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  desires  at  the  house  of  Philebia,  the 
wife  of  a governor  of  a small  town  of  Troas,  which 
the  Greek  ambassador  had  visited.  She  had  a son 
by  Acamas,  whom  she  called  Munitus.  She  after- 
wards married  Helicaon,  son  of  Antenor  and 
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Telephus  king  of  Mysia.  Some  call  her  Astyoche. 
According  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron, 
Laodice  threw  herself  down  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  and  was  killed,  when  Troy  was  sacked  by 
the  Greeks.  Dictys  Crct.  1. — Pans.  13,  c.  26. — 

Homer.  II.  3 & 6. One  of  the  Oceanides. A 

daughter  of  Cinyras,  by  whom  Elatus  had  some 

children.  Apollod.  3,  c.  14. A daughter  of 

Agamemnon,  called  also  Electra.  Homer.  II.  9. 

A sister  of  Mithridates,  who  married  Ariarathes 

king  of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own  brother 
Mithridates.  During  the  secret  absence  of  Mithri- 
dates, she  prostituted  herself  to  her  servants,  in 
hopes  that  her  husband  was  dead  ; but  when  she 
saw  her  expectations  frustrated,  she  attempted  to 
poison  Mithridates,  for  which  she  was  put  to  death. 
-■  —A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to  death  by  her 

subjects  for  poisoning  five  of  her  children. A 

sister  and  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  She  put  to  death 
Berenice,  whom  her  husband  had  married.  Vid. 
Antiochus  II.  She  was  murdered  by  order  of 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  B.C.  246. A daughter  of 

Demetrius,  shamefully  put  to  death  by  Ammonius, 
the  tyrannical  minister  of  the  vicious  Alexander 

Bala  king  of  Syria. A daughter  of  Seleucus. 

The  mother  ot  Seleucus.  Nine  months  before 

she  brought  forth  she  dreamt  that  Apollo  had  intro- 
duced himself  into  her  bed,  and  had  presented  her 
with  a precious  stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
figure  of  an  anchor,  commanding  her  to  deliver  it 
to  her  son  as  soon  as  born.  This  dream  appeared 
the  more  wonderful,  when  in  the  morning  she  dis- 
covered in  her  bed  a ring  answering  the  same 
description.  Not  only  the  son  that  she  brought 
forth,  called  Seleucus,  but  also  all  his  successors  of 
the  house  of  the  Seleucidae,  had  the  mark  of  an 
anchor  upon  their  thigh.  Justin.  Appian.  in 
Syr.  mentions  this  anchor,  though  in  a different 
manner. 

Laodicea,  now  Ladik,  a city  of  Asia,  on  the 
borders  of  Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  celebrated 
for  its  commerce,  and  the  fine  soft  and  black  wool 
of  its  sheep.  It  was  originally  called  Diospolis, 
and  afterwards  R/ioas  ; and  received  the  name  of 
Laodicea,  in  honour  of  Laodice  the  wife  of  Antio- 
chus. Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Strab.  12. — Mela,  1,  c.  12. 

— Cic.  5,  Att.  15, pro  Place. Another  in  Media, 

destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  age  of  _ Nero. 

Another  in  Syria,  called  by  way  of  distinction 

Laodicea  Cabiosa,  or  ad  Libanum. Another  on 

the  borders  of  Coelosyria.  Strab. 

Laodicene,  a province  of  Syria,  which  receives 
its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

Laodoclms,  a son  of  Antenor,  whose  form 
Minerva  borrowed  to  advise  Pandarus  to  break  the 
treaty  which  subsisted  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans.  Homer.  II.  4. An  attendant  of  Anti- 
loch us. A son  of  Priam.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

A son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia.  Id.  1,  c.  7. 

Laog-onus,  a son  of  Bias,  brother  to  Dardanus, 
killed  by  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Horn.  II. 

20,  v.  461. A priest  of  Jupiter,  killed  by  Merion 

in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  16,  v.  604. 

Laog'Sras,  a king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  accus- 
tomed his  subjects  to  become  robbers.  He  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  was 
killed  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7 .—Diod  4. 

Laog-bre,  a daughterof  Cinyras  and  Metharme 
daughter  of  Pygmalion.  She  died  in  Egypt. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

LabmSdon,  son  of  Ilus  king  of  Troy,  married 
Strymon,  called  by  some  Placia,  or  Leucippe,  by 
whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterwards  known  by  the 


name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione.  He  built  the  walls 
of  Troy,  and  was  assisted  by  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
whom  Jupiter  had  banished  from  heaven,  and  con- 
demned to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon 
for  one  year.  When  the  walls  were  finished, 
Laomedon  refused  to  reward  the  labours  of  the 
gods,  and  soon  after  his  territories  were  laid  waste 
by  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  his  subjects  were  visited 
by  a pestilence  sent  by  Apollo.  Sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  offended  divinities,  but  the  calamities 
of  the  Trojans  increased  ; and  nothing  could  ap- 
pease the  gods,  according  to  the  words  of  t he  oracle, 
but  annually  to  expose  to  a sea  monster  a Trojan 
virgin.  Whenever  the  monster  appeared,  the  mar- 
riageable maidens  were  assembled,  and  the  lot 
decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death  for  the 
good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had  con- 
tinued for  five  or  six  years,  the  lot  fell  upon  Hesione, 
Laomedon’s  daughter.  The  king  was  unwilling  to 
part  with  a daughter  whom  he  loved  with  uncom- 
mon tenderness,  but  his  refusal  would  irritate  more 
strongly  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  In  the  midst  of  his 
fears  and  hesitations,  Hercules  came  and  offered  to 
deliver  the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity,  if 
Laomedon  promised  to  reward  him  with  a number 
of  fine  horses.  The  king  consented,  but  when  the 
monster  was  destroyed,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  and  Hercules  was  obliged  to  besiege 
Troy  and  take  it  by  force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was 
put  to  death  after  a reign  of  29  years,  his  daughter 
Hesione  was  given  in  marriage  to  Telamon,  one  of 
the  conqueror’s  attendants,  and  Podarces  was  ran- 
somed by  the  Trojans,  and  placed  upon  his  father's 
throne.  According  to  Hyginus,  the  wrath  of  Nep- 
tune and  Apollo  was  kindled  against  Laomedon, 
because  he  refused  to  offer  on  their  altars,  as  a 
sacrifice,  all  the  first-born  of  his  cattle,  according  to 
a vow  which  he  had  made.  Homer.  II.  21. — Virgi, 
Ain.  2 & 9. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  6.— Apollod.  2, 
c.  5. — Pans.  7,  c.  20. — Horat  3,  od.  3 — Hygin.  89. 

A demagogue  of  Messina  in  Sicily. A satrap 

of  Phoenicia,  &c.  Curt.  10,  c.  10. An  Athenian, 

&c.  Pint.— — An  Orchoinenian.  Id. 

Laomedonteus,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Trojans  from  their  king  Laomedon.  Virg.  sEn.  4, 
v.  542.  1.  7,  v.  105.  1.  8,  v.  18. 

Laomedontiadae,  a patronymic  given  to  the 
Trojans  from  Laomedon  their  king.  Virg.  Ain.  3, 
v.  248. 

Laonome,  the  wife  of  Polyphemus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts. 

LaonSmene,  a daughter  of  Thespius,  by 
whom  Hercules  had  two  sons,  Teles  and  Menip- 
pides,  and  two  daughters,  Lysidice  and  Stendedice. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

LaSthoe,  a daughter  of  Altes,  a king  of  the 
Leleges,  who  married  Priam  and  became  mother 
of  Lycaon  and  Polydorus.  Homer.  II.  21,  v.  85. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Thespius,  mother  of 

Antidus  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Laous,  a river  of  Lacedaemon. 

LapS.th.us,  a city  of  Cyprus. 

Laphria,  a surname  of  Diana  at  Patrae  in 
Achaia,  where  she  had  a temple  with  a statue  of 
gold  and  ivory,  which  represented  her  in  the  habit 
of  a huntress.  The  statue  was  made  by  Menech- 
mus  and  Soidas,  two  artists  of  celebrity.  This  name 
was  given  to  -lie  goddess  from  Laphnus  the  son  of 
Delphus,  who  consecrated  the  statue  to  her.  1 here 
was  a festival  of  the  goddess  there,  called  also 
Laphria,  of  which  Pans.  , , c.  18, gives  an  account. 

Laphystium,  a mountain  in  Boeotia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a temple,  whence  he  was  called  La- 
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kystius.  It  was  here  that  Athamas  prepared  to 
umolate  Phryxus  and  Helle,  whom  Jupiter  saved 
y sending  them  a golden  ram ; whence  the  sur- 
ame,  and  the  homage  paid  to  the  god.  Pans,  g, 

Lapideus,  a surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Jomans. 

Lapithae,  a people  of  Thessaly.  Vid.  Lapithus. 

- Lapltho,  a city  of  Cyprus. 

L&plthus,  a son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  He  was 
rother  to  Centaurus,  and  married  Orsinome  daugh- 
:r  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he  had  Phorbas  and 
eriphas.  The  name  of  Lapitlue  was  given  to  the 
umerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or 
ither  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  which 
ley  had  obtained  the  sovereignty.  The  chief  of 
le  Lapithre  assembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
irithous,  one  of  their  number,  and  among  them 
ere  Theseus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mopsus,  Phalerus, 
xadius,  Prolochus,  Titaresius,  &c.  The  Centaurs 
ere  also  invited  to  partake  the  common  festivity, 
nd  the  amusements  would  have  been  harmless  and 
inocent,  had  not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs 
ffered  violence  to  Hippodamia  the  wife  of  Piri- 
ious.  The  Lapithae  resented  the  injury,  and  the 
entaurs  supported  their  companions,  upon  which 
le  quarrel  became  universal,  and  ended  in  blows 
id  slaughter.  Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain, 
id  they  at  last  were  obliged  to  retire.  Theseus 
nopg  the  Lapithae  showed  himself  brave  and  in- 
ep:d  in  supporting  the  cause  of  his  friends,  and 
estor  also  was  not  less  active  in  the  protection  of 
lastity  and  innocence.  This  quarrel  arose  from 
ie  resentment  of  Mars,  whom  Pirithous  forgot  or 
-■glected  to  invite  among  the  other  gods  at  the 
ilebration  of  his  nuptials,  and  therefore  the  divinity 
inished  the  insult  by  sowing  dissension  among 
e festive  assembly.  Vid.  Centauri.  Hesiod  has 
iscribed  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
also  Ovid  in  a more  copious  manner.  The  in- 
mtion  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is  attributed 
the  Lapithae.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115.  AEn.  6,  v.  601. 
7,  v.  305. — Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  530.  1.  14,  v.  670. — 
csiod.  in  Scut. — Diod.  4.— Find.  2,  Pyth. — Strap. 
—Slat.  Pheb.  7,  v.  304. 

Lapithae  um,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  3, 
20. 

Lara,  or  Laranda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daugh- 
r of  the  river  Almon.  in  Latium,  famous  for  her 
:auty  and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parents  long 
ideavoured  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She  revealed 

■ Juno  the  amours  of  her  husband  Jupiter  with 
ituma,  for  which  the  god  cut  off  her  tongue,  and 
dered  Mercury  to  conduct  her  to  the  infernal 
:gions.  rhe  messenger  of  the  gods  fell  in  love 
ith  her  by  the  way,  and  gratified  his  passion, 
ara  became  mother  of  two  children,  to  whom  the 
ornans  have  paid  divine  honours,  according  to  the 
union  of  some,  under  the  name  of  Lares.  Ovid, 
cut.  2,  v.  599. 

Larentia  and  Laurentia,  a courtesan  in 
e first  ages  of  Rome.  Vid.  Acca. 

Lfires,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  who 
esided  over  houses  and  families.  They  were  two 
number,  sons  of  AJercury  by  Lara.  Vid.  Lara. 

1 process  of  time  their  power  was  extended  not  only 
•or  houses,  but  also  over  the  country  and  the  sea, 
K*  w.e.**nc*  Lares  Urbani  to  preside  over  the  cities’ 
amiliares  over  houses,  Rustici  over  the  country’ 
mtpi  tales  over  cross-roads,  Marini  over  the  sea’ 
>U{fS  ov'r  ■t^'e  roacL>  Patcllarii,  &c.  According 

■ the  opinion  of  some,  the  worship  of  the  gods 
ares,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 


manes,  arises  from  the  ancient  custom  among  the 
Romans  and  other  nations  of  burying  their  dead  in 
their  houses,  and  from  their  belief  that  their  spirits 
continually  hovered  over  their  houses,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants.  The  statues  of  the  Lares 
resembling  monkeys,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of 
a dog,  were  placed  in  a niche  behind  the  doors  of 
the  houses,  or  around  the  hearths.  At  the  feet 
of  the  Lares  was  the  figure  of  a dog  barking,  to 
intimate  their  care  and  vigilance.  Incense  was  burnt 
on  their  altars,  and  a sow  was  also  offered  on  par- 
ticular days.  Their  festivals  were  observed  at 
Rome  in  the  month  of  May,  when  their  statues 
were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  offer- 
ings of  fruit  presented.  The  word  Lares  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  word  Lars , which 
signifies  conductor,  or  leader.  Ovid.  Past.  5,  v.  129. 
— Juv.  8,  v.  8. — Pint,  in  Quest.  Rom. — Varro  de 
L.  L.  4,  c.  10. — Horat.  3,  od.  23. — Plant,  hi  Aid.  dr* 
Cist. 

Largu,  a well-known  prostitute  in  Juvenal’s 
age.  Juv.  4,  v.  25. 

Larg-US,  a Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a poem  on 
the  arrival  of  Antenor  in  Italy,  where  he  built  the 
town  of  Padua.  He  composed  with  ease  and 
elegance.  Ovid,  ex  Pont  4,  ep.  16,  v.  17. 

Larldes,  a son  of  Daucus  or  Daunus,  who  as- 
sisted Turnus  against  Aeneas,  and  had  his  hand 
cut  off  with  one  blow  by  Pallas  the  son  of  Evander 
Virg.  AF.n.  10,  v.  391. 

Larina,  a virgin  of  Italy,  who  accompanied 
Camilla  in  her  war  against  Arneas.  Virg.  AEn.  n, 
v.  655.  _ 

Larinum,  or  Larina,  now  Larina , a town 
of  the  Frentani  on  the  Tifernus,  before  it  falls  into 
the  Adriatic.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Lari- 
nates.  Ital.  15,  v.  565. — Cic.  Clu.  63,  4.  A it.  12, 
1.  7,  ep.  13. — Liv.  22,  c.  18.  1.  27,  c.  40.  — Cces.  C.  1, 
c.  23. 

Larissa,  a daughter  of  Pelasgus,  who  gave  her 

name  to  some  cities  in  Greece.  Pans.  2,  c.  23. 

A city  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  where  Pompey 
was  murdered  and  buried,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts.  A large  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

It  had  a small  pyramid  near  it,  greatly  inferior  to 

those  of  Egypt. A city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 

southern  confines  of  Troas.  Strab.  13. Another 

in  iEolia,  70  stadia  from  Cyme.  It  is  surnamed 
Phriconis  by  Strabo,  by  way  of  distinction.  Strab. 

13- — Horn.  II.  2,  v.  640. Another  near  Ephesus. 

Another  on  the  borders  of  the  Peneus  in  Thes- 
saly, also  called  Cremaste  from  its  situation  {Pen- 
sdis),  the  most  famous  of  all  the  cities  of  that  name. 
It  was  here  that  Acrisius  was  inadvertently  killed 
by  his  grandson  Perseus.  Jupiter  had  there  a 
famous  temple,  on  account  of  which  he  is  called 
Larissceus.  The  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to 
Achilles,  who  reigned  there.  It  is  still  extant,  and 
bears  the  same  name.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  542. — Virg. 
AEn.  2,  v.  197. — Lucan.  6. — Liv.  31,  c.  46.  1.  42, 
c.  56. — —A  citadel  of  Argos,  built  by  Danaus. 

Larissseus.  _ Vid.  Larissa. 

Larissus,  a river  of  Peloponnesus  flowing  be- 
tween Elis  and  Achaia.  Strab.  8. — Liv.  27,  c.  31. — 
Pans.  8,  c.  43. 

Larius,  a large  lake  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  through 
which  the  Addua  runs  in  its  way  into  the  Po,  above 
Cremona.  Virg.  G.  2.  v.  159. 

Larnos,  a small  desolate  island  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace. 

Laronia,  a shameless  courtesan  in  Juvenal’s 
age.  Juv.  2,  v.  86. 

Lars  Tolumnius,  a king  of  the  Veicntes, 
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conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  put  to  death,  A.U.C. 
320.  Liv.  4,  c.  17  & 19. 

T.  Lartius  Flavius,  a consul  who  appeased 
a sedition  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens,  and  was  the 
first  dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rome,  B.C.  498.  He 
made  Spurius  Cassius  his  master  of  horse.  Liv.  2, 

c.  18.- Spurius,  one  of  the  three  Romans  who 

alone  withstood  the  fury  of  Porsenna’s  army  at  the 
head  of  a bridge,  while  the  communication  was  cut- 
ting down  behind  them.  His  companions  wera 
Codes  and  Herminius.  Vid.  Codes.  Liv.  2,  c.  10 

& 18 . — Dionys.  Hal. — Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. The 

name  of  Lartius  has  been  common  to  many  Romans. 

Lartolsetani,  a people  of  Spain. 

Larvae,  a name  given  to  the  wicked  spirits  and 
apparitions  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
Romans,  issued  from  their  graves  in  the  night  and 
came  to  terrify  the  world.  As  the  word  larva  sig- 
nifies a mask,  whose  horrid  and  uncouth  appear- 
ance often  serves  to  frighten  children,  that  name 
has  been  given  to  the  ghosts  or  spectres  which 
superstition  believes  to  hover  around  the  graves  of 
the  dead.  Some  call  them  Lemures.  Servius  in 
Virg.  Adn.  5,  v.  64.  1.  6,  v.  152. 

Larymna,  a town  of  Boeotia,  where  Bacchus 

had  a temple  and  a statue. Another  in  Caria. 

Strab.  9 & 16. — Mela,  1,  c.  16.  1.  2,  c.  3. 

Larysium,  a mountain  of  Laconia.  Parts.  3, 
c.  22. 

Lassia,  an  ancient  name  of  Andros. 

Lassus,  or  Lasus,  a dithyrambic  poet,  bom 
at  Hermione,  in  Peloponnesus,  about  500  years 
before  Christ,  and  reckoned  among  the  wise  men 
of  Greece  by  some.  He  is  particularly  known  by 
the  answer  he  gave  to  a man  who  asked  him  what 
could  best  render  life  pleasant  and  comfortable? 
“Experience.”  He  was  acquainted  with  music. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  to  be  found  in 
Athenaeus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon  the  Centaurs, 
and  a hymn  to  Ceres,  without  inserting  the  letter  S 
in  the  composition.  Athen.  10. 

Lasthgnes,  a governor  of  Olynthus,  corrupted 
by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. A Cretan  dema- 

gogue, conquered  by  Metellus  the  Roman  general. 

A cruel  minister  at  the  court  of  the  Seleucidae, 

kings  of  Syria. 

Lasthenla,  a woman  who  disguised  herself  to 
come  and  hear  Plato’s  lectures.  Diog. 

LatagUS,  a king  of  Pontus,  who  assisted  /Eetes 
against  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  by  Darapes. 

Flacc.  5,  v.  584. One  of  the  companions  of 

/Eneas,  killed  by  Mezentius.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  697. 

Lateranus  Plautus,  a Roman  consul  elect, 
A.D.  65.  A conspiracy  with  Piso  against  the  em- 
peror Nero  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  led  to 
execution,  where  he  refused  to  confess  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not  even  frown  at 
the  executioner  who  was  as  guilty  as  himself;  but 
when  a first  blow  could  not  sever  his  head  from  his 
body,  he  looked  at  the  executioner,  and  shaking 
his  head,  he  returned  it  to  the  hatchet  with  the 
greatest  composure,  and  it  was  cut  off.  There 
exists  now  a celebrated  palace  at  Rome,  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  ancient  possessors  the 
Laterani. 

Laterium,  the  villa  of  Q.  Cicero  at  Arpinum, 
near  the  Liris.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  10,  cp.  1.  1.  4,  ep.  7. 
Ad.fr.  3.  ep.  1. — PI  in.  15,  c.  15. 

Latialis,  a surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  upon  mount 
Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  festivals,  which  were 
first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  lasted  15  days. 
Liv.  2i.  Vid.  Feriac  Latinae. 


Latlni,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Vid.  La- 
tium. 

Latlnus  Latiaris,  a celebrated  informer,  &c. 
Tacit. 

Latlnus,  a son  of  Faunus  by  Marica,  king  of 
the  Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were  called 
Latini.  He  married  Amata,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  a daughter.  The  son  died  in  his  infancy, 
and  the  daughter,  called  Lavinia,  was  secretly  pro- 
mised in  marriage  by  her  mother  to  Tumus  king  of 
the  Rutuli,  one  of  her  most  powerful  admirers. 
The  gods  opposed  this  union,  and  the  oracles 
declared  that  Lavinia  must  become  the  wife  of  a 
foreign  prince.  The  arrival  of  /Eneas  in  Italy 
seemed  favourable  to  this  prediction,  and  Latinus, 
by  offering  his  daughter  to  the  foreign  prince,  and 
making  him  his  friend  and  ally,  seemed  to  have 
fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  oracle.  Tumus,  how- 
ever, disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  Latinus ; he 
claimed  Lavinia  as  his  lawful  wife,  and  prepared  to 
support  his  cause  by  arms.  /Eneas  took  up  arms 
in  his  own  defence,  and  Latium  was  the  seat  of  the 
war.  After  mutual  losses  it  was  agreed  that  the 
quarrel  should  be  decided  by  the  two  rivals,  and 
Latinus  promised  his  daughter  to  the  conqueror. 
/Eneas  obtained  the  victory  and  married  Lavinia. 
Latinus  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  13, 
&c.  Fast.  2.  &c. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  13. — Liv.  1, 

c.  1,  &c. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. A son  of  Sylvius 

/Eneas,  sumamed  also  Sylvius.  He  was  the  fifth 
king  of  the  Latins,  and  succeeded  his  father.  He  was 
father  to  Alba  his  successor.  Dionys.  1,  c.  15. — 

Liv.  2,  c.  3. A son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  also 

bore  this  name. 

Latium,  a country  of  Italy  near  the  river 
Tiber.  It  was  originally  very  circumscribed,  ex- 
tending only  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii,  but  after- 
wards it  comprehended  the  territories  of  the  Volsci, 
/Equi,  Hemici,  Ausones,  Umbri,  and  Rutuli.  The 
first  inhabitants  were  called  Aborigines,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Latini,  from  Latinus  their  king. 
According  to  others  the  word  is  derived  from  lateo, 
to  conceal,  because  Saturn  concealed  himself  there 
when  flying  the  resentment  of  his  son  Jupiter. 
Laurentum  was  the  capital  of  the  country  in  the 
reign  of  Latinus,  Lavinium  under  /Eneas,  and  Alba 
under  Ascanius.  V id.  Alba.  The  Latins,  though 
originally  known  only  among  their  neighbours,  soon 
rose  in  consequence  when  Romulus  had  founded 
the  city  of  Rome  in  their  country.  Virg.  Ain.  7, 
v.  38.  1.  8,  v.  322. — Strab.  5. — Dionys.  Hal. — Jus- 
tin. 20,  c.  1. — Pint,  in  Romul. — Plin.  3,  c.  12.— 
Tacit.  4,  Ann.  5. 

Latius,  a surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome.  Stat.  5, 
Sylv.  2,  v.  392. 

Latmus,  a mountain  of  Caria  near  Miletus. 
It  is  famous  for  the  residence  of  Endymion,  whom 
Diana  regularly  visited  in  the  night,  whence  he  is 
often  called  Latmius  Heros.  Vid.  Endymion. 
Mela,  1,  c.  17. — Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  299.  Art. 
Am.  3,  v.  83. — Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Strab.  14. — Cic.  x, 
T use.  28.  , 

Latobius,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Corin- 
thians. 

Latobrigi,  a people  of  Belgic  Gaul. 

Latois,  a name  of  Diana,  as  being  the  daughter 
of  Latona. A country  house  near  Ephesus. 

Latomiee.  Vid.  Latumite.  _ , 

Latona,  a daughter  of  Cceus  the  Titan  ana 
Phoebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn,  one 
was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated  forth* 
favours  which  she  granted  to  Jupiter.  Juno,  always 
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eslous  of  her  husband’s  amours,  made  Latona  the 
bject  of  her  vengeance,  and  sent  the  serpent 
Python  to  disturb  her  peace  and  persecute  her. 
.^atotia  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  time 
>f  her  pregnancy,  continually  alarmed  for  fear  of 
Python.  She  was  driven  from  heaven,  and  Terra, 
nfluenced  by  Juno,  refused  to  give  her  a place 
vhere  she  might  find  rest  and  bring  forth.  Nep- 
une,  moved  with  compassion,  struck  with  his 
rident,  and  made  immovable  the  island  of  Delos, 
vhich  before  wandered  in  the  /Egean,  and  appeared 
.ometimes  above,  and  sometimes  below,  the  surface 
if  the  sea.  Latona,  changed  into  a quail  by  Jupiter, 
:ame  to  Delos,  where  she  resumed  her  original 
.hape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning 
.igainst  a palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repose  was  of 
•hort  duration.  Juno  discovered  the  place  of  her 
etreat,  and  obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She 
vandered  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and 
n Caria,  where  her  fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop, 
ihe  was  insulted  and  ridiculed  by  peasants  of  whom 
she  asked  for  water,  while  they  were  weeding  a 
narsh.  Their  refusal  and  insolence  provoked  her, 
ind  she  ir.treated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  barbarity. 
I hey  were  all  changed  into  frogs.  She  was  exposed 
.0  repeated  insults  by  Niobe,  who  boasted  herself 
freater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and 
idiculed  the  presents  which  the  piety  of  her  neigh- 
>ours  had  offered  to  Latona.  Vid.  Niobe.  Her 
leauty  proved  fatal  to  the  giant  Tityus,  whom 
Apollo  and  Diana  put  to  death.  Vid.  Tityus.  At 
-ast  Latona,  though  persecuted  and  exposed  to  the 
esentment  of  Juno,  became  a powerful  deity,  and 
aw  her  children  receive  divine  honours.  Her  wor- 
hip  was  generally  established  where  her  children 
eceived  adoration,  particularly  at  Argos,  Delos, 
tc.,  where  she  had  temples.  She  had  an  oracle  in 
,igypt,  celebrated  for  the  true,  decisive  answers 
'hich  it  gave.  Diod.  5. — Herodot.  2,  c.  155. — 
'atts.  2 & 3. — Homer.  II.  21.  Hym.  in  Ap.  &• 
Van. — Hesiod.  Tbeog. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5 & 10. — 

' ''vid.  Met.  6,  v.  160. — Hygin.  fab.  140. 
Latopolis,  a city  of  Egypt.  Strut. 

Latous,  a name  give  to  Apollo,  as  son  of  La- 
’ ona.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  /at.  9. 

Latreus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who,  after  killing 
lalesus,  was  himself  slain  by  Caeneus.  Ovid.  Met. 
2,  v.  463. 

LaudSmia,  a daughter  of  Alexander  king  of 
(.pirns,  and  Olympias  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  killed 
n a temple  of  Diana,  by  the  enraged  populace. 
fustin.  28,  c.  3. The  wife  of  Protesilaus.  Vid. 

■ ^aodamia. 

Laudice.  Vid.  Laodice. 

.LaX6r,nu’  the  ^dess  of  thieves  and  dishonest 
persons  at  Rome.  She  did  not  only  preside  over 

e<1  f|°m-he^  L^miotus,  but  she  pro- 
errer  *"c,?.as  Received  others,  or  performed  their 
ecret  mnehinations  in  obscurity  and  silence.  Her 
worship  was  very  popular,  and  the  Romans  raised 
icr  an  altar  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which 
rom  that  circumstance  was  called  the  gate  of  I a 

■ erna.  She  was- generally  represented  by  a head 

/ithout  a body  If  oral.  1,  eg.  16,  v.  (J.-Varro 
ei*.  4. a place  mentioned  by  Pint  &c 

Lavernium,  a temple  of  La verna,  near  For- 
,11*.  Cic.  y,  Atl.  8. 

Laufella,  a wanton  woman,  &c.  Juv.  6,  v. 

T*irVia^la’  a Provlnce  of  Armenia  Minor. 
Lftvlnia,  a daughter  of  king  Latinus  and 
vtnata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation  king 
umus,  but  because  the  oracle  ordered  her  father 


to  marry  her  to  a foreign  prince,  she  was  given  to 
/Eneas  after  the  death  of  Turnus.  Vid.  Latinus. 
At  her  husband’s  death  she  was  left  pregnant,  and 
being  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of  Ascanius  he*-  son-in- 
law,  she  fled  into  the  woods,  where  she  brought 
forth  a son  called  /Eneas  Sylvius.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 
— Virg.  Ain.  6 & 7. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  507. — Liv. 
1,  c.  1. 

Lavinium,  or  Lavinum,  a town  of  Italy, 
built  by  /Eneas,  and  called  by  that  name  in  honour 
of  Lavinia,  the  founder’s  wife.  It  was  the  capital 
of  Latium  during  the  reign  of  /Eneas.  Virg.  Ain. 
1,  v.  262.  — Strab.  5. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Liv.  1,  c.  2. 
— Justin.  43,  c.  2. 

Laura,  a place  near  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

Laureacum,  a town  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ens  and  the  Danube,  now  Lorch. 

Laurentalia,  certain  festivals  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  on  the  last  day  of 
April  and  the  23rd  of  December.  They  were,  in 
process  of  time,  part  of  the  Saturnalia.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  v.  57. 

Laurentes  agri,  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Laurentum.  Tibul.  2,  el.  5,  v.  41. 

Laurentia.  Vid.  Acca. 

Laurentini,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  They 
received  this  name  from  the  great  number  of  laurels 
which  grew  in  the  country.  King  Latinus  found 
one  of  uncommon  largeness  and  beauty,  when  he 
was  going  to  build  a temple  to  Apollo,  and  the  tree 
was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  preserved  with 
the  most  religious  ceremonies.  Virg.  Ain.  y , 
v-  59- 

_ Laurentius,  belonging  to  Laurentum  or  La- 
tium. Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  709. 

Laurentum,  now  Pater  no,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Latium  in  the  reign  of  Latinus.  It  is 
on  the  sea  coast,  east  of  the  Tiber.  Vid.  Lauren- 
tini. Strab.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Liv.  1,  c.  1. — Virg. 
Ain.  y,  v.  171. 

Laurion,  a place  of  Attica,  where  were  gold 
mines,  from  which  the  Athenians  drew  considerable 
revenues,  and  with  which  they  built  their  fleets  by 
the  advice  of  Themistocles.  These  mines  failed 
before  the  age  of  Strabo.  Thucyd.  2. — Pans.  1, 
c.  1. — Strab.  9. 

Lauron,  a town  of  Spain,  where  Pompey’s  son 
was  conquered  by  Caesar’s  army. 

Laus,  now  Laino,  a town  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
Lucania.  Strab.  6. 

Laus  Pompeia,  a town  of  Italy,  founded  by 
a colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

Lausus,  a son  of  Numitor  and  brother  of  Ilia 
He  was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Amulius,  who 
usurped  his  father’s  throne.  Ovid.  Fast.  4.  v.  54. 
— — A son  of  Mezentius  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
killed  by  /Eneas  in  the  war  which  his  father  and 
Turnus  made  against  the  Trojans.  Virg.  Altt.  y 
v.  649.  1.  10,  v.  426,  &c. 

Lautium,  a city  of  Latium. 

Lautumise,  or  Latomi.80,  a prison  at  Syra- 
cuse, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  Dionysius,  and 
now  converted  into  a subterraneous  garden  filled 
with  numerous  shrubs,  flourishing  in  luxuriant 
variety.  Cic.  V tr.  5,  c.  27. — Liv.  26,  v.  27.  1.  32 
c.  26. 

Leades,  a son  of  Astacus,  who  killed  Eteoclus. 
Apollod. 

Lesei,  a nation  of  Paconia,  near  Macedonia. 

Leeena,  an  Athenian  harlot.  Vid.  Luma. 

Leander,  a youth  of  Abydos,  famous  for  his 
amours  with  Hero.  Vid.  Hero. A Milesian 
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who  wrote  an  historical  commentary  upon  his 
country. 

Leandre,  a daughter  of  Amyclas,  who  married 
Areas.  Apollod. 

Leandrias,  a Lacedaemonian  refugee  of 
Thebes,  who  declared,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  that  Sparta  would  lose  the  superiority  over 
Greece  when  conquered  by  the  Thebans  at  Leuctra. 
Diod.  15. 

Leanira,  a daughter  of  Amyclas.  Vid. 
Leandre. 

Learclnis,  a son  of  Athamas  and  Ino,  crushed 
to  death  against  a wall  by  his  father,  in  a fit  of 
madness.  Vid.  Athamas.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
490. 

Lebadea,  now  Lioadias,  a town  of  Bceotia, 
near  mount  Helicon.  It  received  this  name  from 
the  mother  of  Aspledon,  and  became  famous  for  the 
oracle  and  cave  of  Trophonius.  No  moles  could 
live  there,  according  to  Pliny.  Strab.  9. — FI  in.  16, 
c.  36  — Pans.  9,  c.  59. 

Lebedus,  or  LebSdos,  a town  of  Ionia,  at 
the  north  of  Colophon,  where  festivals  were  yearly 
observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  where  Tro- 
phonius had  a cave  and  a temple.  Lysimachus 
destroyed  it,  and  carried  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Ephesus.  It  had  been  founded  by  an  Athenian 
colony,  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Codrus.  Strab.  14. 
— Horat.  1,  ep.  11,  v.  7. — Herodot.  1,  c.  142. — Cic. 
1,  Div.  33.  . 

Lebena,  a commercial  town  of  Crete,  with  a 
temple  sacred  to  zEsculapius.  Pans.  2,  c.  26. 

Lebintlios  and  Lebynthos,  an  island  in 
the  lEgean  sea,  near  Patmos.  Strab.  10. — Mela,  2, 
c.  7. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  222. 

Lecheeum,  now  Pelago,  a port  of  Corinth  in 
the  bay  of  Corinth.  Stat.  Theb.  2,  v.  381. — Liv.  32, 
c.  23. 

Lectum,  a promontory,  now  cape  Baba , sepa- 
rating Troas  from  HLolia.  Liv.  37,  c.  37. 

Lecytbus,  a town  of  Euboea. 

Leda,  a daughter  of  king  Thespius  and  Eury- 
themis,  who  married  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta. 
She  was  seen  bathing  in  the  river  Eurotas  by 
Jupiter,  when  she  was  some  few  days  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy,  and  the  god,  struck  with  her  beauty, 
resolved  to  deceive  her.  He  persuaded  Venus  to 
change  herself  into  an  eagle,  while  he  assumed  the 
form  of  a swan  , and,  after  this  metamorphosis, 
Jupiter,  as  if  fearful  of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of  the 
bird  of  prey,  fled  through  the  air  into  the  arms  of 
Leda,  who  willingly  sheltered  the  trembling  swan 
from  the  assaults  of  his  superior  enemy.  The 
caresses  with  which  the  naked  Leda  received  the 
swan,  enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  himself  of  his  situ- 
ation, and  nine  months  after  this  adventure,  the 
wife  of  Tyndarus  brought  forth  two  eggs,  of  one  of 
which  sprang  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the  other 
Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two  former  were 
deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others 
claimed  Tyndarus  for  their  father.  Some  mytho- 
logists  attributed  this  amour  to  Nemesis,  and  not 
to  Leda ; and  they  further  mention,  that  Leda  was 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  children  which 
sprang  from  the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis. 
Vid.  Helena.  To  reconcile  this  diversity  of 
opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the 
name  of  Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hesiod 
make  no  mention  of  the  metamorphosis  ot  Jupiter 
into  a swan,  whence  some  have  imagined  that  the 
fable  was  unknown  to  these  two  ancient  poets,  and 
probably  invented  since  their  age.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 
1.  3,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  109.— Hesiod.  17,  v.  55. 


— Hygin./ab.  77. — Isocr.  in  II el. — Homer.  Od.  n. 

— Eurip.  in  Hel. A famous  dancer  in  the  age  of 

Juvenal,  6,  v.  63. 

Ledsea,  an  epithet  given  to  Hermione,  &c.,  as 
related  to  Leda.  Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  328. 

Ledus,  now  Lez,  a river  of  Gaul,  near  the 
modern  Montpelier.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

LSg-io,  a corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies, 
whose  numbers  have  been  different  at  different 
times.  The  legion  under  Romulus  consisted  of 
3000  foot  and  300  horse,  and  was  soon  after  aug- 
mented to  4000,  after  the  admission  of  the  Sabines 
into  the  city.  When  Annibal  was  in  Italy  it  con- 
sisted of  5000  soldiers,  and  afterwards  it  decreased 
to  4000,  or  4500.  Marius  made  it  consist  of  6200, 
besides  700  horse.  This  was  the  period  of  its 
greatness  in  numbers.  Livy  speaks  of  10,  and  even 
18,  legions  kept  at  Rome.  During  the  consular 
government  it  was  usual  to  levy  and  fit  up  four 
legions,  which  were  divided  between  the  two  con- 
suls. This  number  was,  however,  often  increased, 
as  time  and  occasion  required.  Augustus  main- 
tained a standing  army  of  23  or  25  legions,  and 
this  number  was  seldom  diminished.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  there  were  27  legions,  and  the  peace 
establishment  of  Adrian  maintained  no  less  than  30 
of  these  formidable  brigades.  They  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  Roman  empire,  and  their  stations 
were  settled  and  permanent.  The  peace  of  Britain 
was  protected  by  three  legions ; 16  were  stationed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two  in 
Lower,  and  three  in  Upper  Germany ; one  in 
Noricum,  one  in  Rhsetia,  three  in  Moesia,  four  in 
Pannonia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  Eight  were  stationed 
on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  remained  in  Syria, 
and  two  in  Cappadocia ; while  the  remote  provinces 
of  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain  were  guarded  each  by 
a single  legion.  Besides  these  the  tranquillity  of 
Rome  was  preserved  by  20,000  soldiers,  who,  under 
the  titles  of  city  cohorts  and  of  pretorian  guards, 
watched  over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  of  the 
capital.  The  legions  were  distinguished  by  different 
appellations,  and  generally  borrowed  their  name 
from  the  order  in  which  they  were  first  raised,  as 
privia,  sccunda,  tertia,  quarta,  &c  Besides  this 
distinction,  another  more  expressive  was  generally 
added,  as  from  the  name  of  the  emperor  who  em- 
bodied them,  as  Augusta,  Claudiana,  Galbiana, 
Flavia,  Ulpia,  Trap  ana,  Antoniana,  &c. ; from 
the  provinces  or  quarters  where  they  were  stationed, 
as  Britannica,  Cyreniaca,  Gallica,  &c.  ; from  the 
provinces  which  had  been  subdued  by  their  valour, 
as  Parthica,  Scythica,  Arabica,  Africana,  &c.  ', 
from  the  names  of  the  deities  whom  their  generals 
particularly  worshipped,  as  Mincrvia,  Apollinarts, 
&c. ; or  from  more  trifling  accidents,  as  Marita , 
Fulminatrix,  Rapax,  Adjutrix,  &c.  Each  legion 
was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three 
manipttli , and  every  manipulus  into  two  centuries 
or  ordines.  The  chief  commander  of  the  legion 
was  called  legatus,  lieutenant.  The  standards 
borne  by  the  legions  were  various.  In  the  first 
ages  of  Rome  a wolf  was  the  standard,  in  honour 
of  Romulus ; after  that  a hog,  because  that  amma 
was  generally  sacrificed  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty,  and  therefore  it  indicated  that  war  is  under- 
taken for  the  obtaining  of  peace.  A minotaur  w** 
sometimes  the  standard,  to  intimate  toe  secrecy 
with  which  the  general  was  to  act,  in  commemora 
lion  of  the  labyrinth.  Sometimes  a horse  or 
was  used,  till  the  age  of  Marius,  who  change 
these  for  the  eagle,  being  a representation  ol  • 
bird  in  silver,  holding  sometimes  a thunder 
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The  Roman  eagle  ever  after  remained 


use.  though  Trajan  made  use  of  the  dragon. 

Letus,  a commander  of  the 


its  claws, 
m 

Leitus, 

Boeotians  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was  saved 
from  the  victorious  hand  of  Hector  and  from  death 
by  Idomeneus.  Homer.  II.  2,  6 & 17.  One  or 
the  Argonauts,  son  of  Alector.  A polled.  2,  c.  9. 

Lelaps,  a dog  that  never  faded  to  seize  and 
conquer  whatever  animal  he  was  ordered  to  pursue. 

It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and  Procris 
reconciled  herself  to  her  husband  by  presenting 
him  with  that  valuable  present.  According  to 
some,  Procris  had  received  it  from  Minos,  as  a 
reward  for  the  dangerous  wounds  of  which  she  had 
cured  him.  Hygin./ab.  128.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.771. 
—Pans.  9,  c.  19. One  of  Actaeon  s dogs.  Ovid. 

Lgisges^O  to  gather ),  a wandering 

people,  composed  of  different  unconnected  nations. 
They  were  originally  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Altes  their  king. 
Achilles  plundered  their  country,  and  obliged  them 
to  retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Halicarnassus, 
where  they  fixed  their  habitation.  _ The  inhabitants 
of  Laconia  and  Megara  bore  this  name  for  some 
time,  from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kings.  S trail.  7 & 8. 
—Homer.  II.  21  v.  85 .—Plin.  4,  c.  7.  1.  5,  C.  30.— 
Virg  Ain.  8.  v.  725. — Pans.  3,  c.  1. 

Lelegeis,  a name  applied  to  Miletus,  because 
once  possessed  by  the  Leleges.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Lelex,  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a colony 
to  Megara,  where  he  reigned  about  200  years  before 
the  Trojan  war.  His  subjects  were  called  from 
him  Leleges , and  the  place  Lelegeia  mania.  Pans. 

3,  c.  1. A Greek,  who  was  the  first  king  of 

Laconia  in  Peloponnesus.  His  subjects  were  also 
called  Leleges , and  the  country  where  he  reigned 
Lelegia.  Id. 

Lemanis,  a place  in  Britain,  where  Caesar  is 
supposed  to  have  first  landed,  and  therefore  placed 
by  some  at  Lime  in  Kent. 

Lemannus,  a lake  in  the  country  of  the 
Allobroges,  through  which  the  Rhone  flows  by 
Geneva.  It  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Geneva  or 
Lausanne.  Lucan.  1,  v.  396. — Mela , 2,  c.  5. 

Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  sea  between 
Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Sainothrace.  It  was  sacred 
to  Vulcan,  called  Lcmnius  pater , who  fell  there 
when  kicked  down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  Vid. 
Vulcanus.  It  was  celebrated  for  two  horrible 
massacres  ; that  of  the  Lemnian  women  murdering 
their  husbands  [Vid.  Hipsipyle],  and  that  of  the 
Lemnians,  or  Pelasgi,  in  killing  all  the  children 
they  had  had  by  some  Athenian  women,  whom 
they  had  carried  away  to  become  their  wives. 
These  two  acts  of  cruelty  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  Lemnian  actions,  which  is  applied  to 
all  barbarous  and  inhuman  deeds.  The  first  in- 
habitants of  Lemnos  were  the  Pelasgi,  or  rather 
the  Thracians,  who  were  murdered  by  their  wives. 
After  them  came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian 
widows  by  the  Argonauts,  whose  descendants  were 
at  last  expelled  by  the  Pelasgi,  about  tioo  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Lemnos  is  about  112 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny,  who 
says  that  it  is  often  shadowed  by  mount  Athos, 
though  at  the  distance  of  87  miles.  It  has  been 
called  Hipsipyle , from  queen  Hipsipyle.  It  is 
famous  for  a certain  kind  of  earth  or  chalk,  called 
terra  Lemma  or  terra  sigillata , from  the  seal  or 
impression  which  it  can  bear.  As  the  inhabitants 
were  blacksmiths,  the  poets  have  taken  occasion  to 
fix  the  forges  of  Vulcan  in  that  island,  and  to  con 


secrate  the  whole  country  to  his  divinity.  Lemnos 
is  also  celebrated  for  a labyrinth,  which,  according 
to  some  traditions,  surpassed  those  of  Crete  and 
Egypt.  Some  remains  of  it  were  still  visible  in  the 
age  of  Pliny.  The  island  of  Lemnos,  now  called 
Stalimene,  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens 
by  Miltiades,  and  the  Carians,  who  then  inhabited 
it,  were  obliged  to  emigrate.  Virg.  PEn.  8,  v.  454. 
—Homer.  II.  1,  v.  593.—  C.  Hep.  in  Milt.—Strab. 

1,  2,  & 7. — Hcrodot.  6,  c.  140. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — 
Apollon.  1,  Arg— Place.  2,  v.  78.—  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  3,  v.  672. — Stat.  3,  Theb.  274. 

Lemovices,  a people  of  Gaul,  now  Limousin 
and  Limoges.  Cces.  G.  7,  G.  4. 

Lemovii,  a nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ. 

LSnrCLres,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  ancients 
supposed  that  the  souls  after  death  wandered  all 
over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  good  spirits  were  called  Lares 
familiares,  and  the  evil  ones  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Larvce,  or  Lemures.  They  terrified  the 
good,  and  continually  haunted  the  wicked  and 
impious  ; and  the  Romans  had  the  superstition  to 
celebrate  festivals  in  their  honour,  called  Lemuria, 
or  Lemurialia , in  the  month  of  May.  They  were 
first  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the  manes  of 
his  brother  Remus,  from  whom  they  were  called 
Remuria,  and,  by  corruption,  Lemuria.  These 
solemnities  continued  three  nights,  during  which 
the  temples  of  the  gods  were  shut  and  marriages 
prohibited.  It  was  usual  for  the  people  to  throw 
alack  beans  on  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to 
burn  them,  as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insup- 
portable to  them.  They  also  muttered  magical 
words,  and,  by  beating  kettles  and  drums,  they 
believed  that  the  ghosts  would  depart  and  no  longer 
come  to  terrify  their  relations  upon  earth.  Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  v.  421,  &c. — Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  209. — Per- 
sins,  5,  v.  185.  _ 

LSmuria  and  LSmtiralia.  V id.  Lemures. 
Lenseus,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  from  \jivos,  a 
wine-press.  There  was  a festival  called  Leiuca, 
celebrated  in  his  honour,  in  which  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  the  other  festivals  of  the  god  chiefly 
prevailed.  There  were,  besides,  poetical  conten- 
tions, &c.  Pans. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  4.  PEn.  4, 
v.  207.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  14. — A learned  gram- 
marian, ordered  by  Pompey  to  translate  into  Latin 
some  of  the  physical  manuscripts  of  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus. 

LentfLlus,  a celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
produced  many  great  men  in  the  commonwealth. 
The  most  illustrious  were  L.  Com.  Lentulus,  a 
consul,  A.U.C.  427,  who  dispersed  some  robbers 

who  infested  Umbria. Batiatus  Lentulus,  a man 

who  trained  up  some  gladiators  at  Capua,  which 

escaped  from  his  school. Corn.  Lentulus,  sur- 

named  Sura.  He  joined  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy, 
and  assisted  in  corrupting  the  Allobroges.  _ He  was 
convicted  in  full  senate  by  Cicero,  and  put  in  prison 
and  afterwards  executed. A consul  who  tri- 
umphed over  the  Samnites. Cn.  Lentulus,  sur- 

named  Gcetulicus,  was  made  consul  A. D.  26,  and 
was  some  time  after  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  who 
was  jealous  of  his  great  popularity.  He  wrote  a 
history  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  and  attempted 

also  poetry. L.  Lentulus,  a friend  of  Pompey, 

put  to  death  in  Africa. P.  Corn.  Lentulus,  a 

pretor,  defeated  by  the  rebellious  slaves  in  Sicily. 
— — Lentulus  Spinther.  a senator,  kindly  used  by 

J.  Caesar,  &c. A tribune  at  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

P.  Lentulus,  a friend  of  Brutus,  mentioned  by 
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Cicero  (de  Orat.  i,  c.  48)  as  a great  and  consummate 
statesman. — — Besides  these,  tiiere  are  a few  others, 
whose  name  is  only  mentioned  in  history,  and  whose 
fife  was  not  marked  by  any  uncommon  event.  The 
(onsulship  was  in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli  in  the 
years  of  Rome  427,  479,  517,  518,  553,  555,  598,  &c. 
Tacit.  A nn.—Liv. — Flor. — P tin.— -Pint. — Eutrop. 

Leo,  a native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  350 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  philosophical 
and  political  talents  endeared  him  to  his  country- 
men, and  he  was  always  sent  upon  every  important 
occasion  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  or  to  the  court 
of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  This  monarch,  well 
acquainted  with  the  abilities  of  Leo,  was  sensible 
that  his  views  and  claims  to  Byzantium  would  never 
Succeed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance  of 
such  a patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  him  he  had 
recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A letter  was 
forged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn  promises  of 
betraying  his  country  to  the  king  of  Macedonia  for 
money.  This  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  people 
ran  enraged  to  the  house  of  Leo,  and  the  philo- 
sopher, to  avoid  their  fury,  and  without  attempting 
his  justification,  strangled  himself.  He  had  written 
some  treatises  upon  physic,  and  also  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  the  wars  of  Philip  in  seven  books, 

which  have  been  lost.  Pint. A Corinthian  at 

Syracuse,  &c. A king  of  Sparta. A son  of 

Eurycrates.  Athen.  12. — Philostr. An  emperor 

of  the  east,  surnamed  the  Thracian.  He  reigned 
17  years,  and  died  A.D.  474,  being  succeeded  by 
Leo  II.  for  10  months,  and  afterwards  by  Zeno. 

Leocorion,  a monument  and  temple  erected 
by  the  Athenians  to  Pasithea,  Theope,  and  Eubele, 
daughters  of  Leos,  who  immolated  themselves  when 
an  oracle  had  ordered  that,  to  stop  the  raging 
pestilence,  some  of  the  blood  of  the  citizens  must 
be  shed.  AElian.  12,  c.  28. — Cic.  N.  D.  3,  c.  19. 

LeocrS,tes,  an  Athenian  general,  who  flour- 
ished B.C.  460,  See.  Diod.  11. 

Leod&mas,  a son  of  Eteocles,  one  of  the  seven 
Theban  chiefs  who  defended  the  city  against  the 
Argives.  He  killed  iEgialeus,  and  was  himself 
killed  by  Alcmaeon. A son  of  Hector  and  Andro- 

mache. Dictys  Cret. 

Leodocus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Place. 

Leog-oras,  an  Athenian  debauchee,  who  main- 
t ined  the  courtesan  Myrrhina 

Leon,  a king  of  Sparta.  Herodot.  7,  c.  204. 

A town  of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse.  Liv.  24, 

C ■ 25. 

Leona,  a courtesan,  called  also  Laena.  Vid. 
Laena. 

Leon&tus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals.  His 
father’s  name  was  Eunus.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  Alexander’s  conquest  of  Asia,  and  once  saved 
the  king’s  life  in  a dangerous  battle.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  at  the  general  division  of  the 
provinces,  he  received  for  his  portion  that  part  of 
Phrygia  which  borders  on  the  Hellespont.  He 
was  empowered  by  Perdiccas  to  assist  Eumenes  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  province  of  Cappa- 
docia, which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  he  wag  ambitious 
of  power  and  dominion.  He  aspired  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Macedonia,  and  secretly  communicated  to 
Eumenes  the  different  plans  he  meant  to  pursue  to 
execute  his  designs.  He  passed  from  Asia  into 
Europe  to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Athenians, 
and  was  killed  in  a battle  which  was  fought  soon 
after  his  arrival.  Historians  have  mentioned,  as 
an  instance  of  the  luxury  of  Leonatus,  that  he  em- 
ployed a number  of  camels  to  procure  some  earth 


from  Egypt  to  wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it 
seemed  better  calculated  for  that  purpose.  Pint, 
in  Alex. — Curt.  3,  c.  12.  1.  6,  c.  8. — Justin.  13 
c.  2. — Diod.  18. — C.  Ncp.  in  Eum. — A Mace- 
donian with  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  against  the  Romans. 

Leonidas,  a celebrated  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
of  the  family  of  the  Eurysthemda;,  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  oppose  Xerxes  king  of  Persia,  who 
had  invaded  Greece  with  about  five  millions  of 
souls.  He  was  offered  the  kingdom  of  Greece  by 
the  enemy,  if  he  would  not  oppose  his  views;  but 
Leonidas  heard  the  proposal  with  indignation,  and 
observed,  that  he  preferred  death  for  his  country,  to 
an  unjust  though  extensive  dominion  over  it.  Be- 
fore the  engagement  Leonidas  exhorted  his  soldiers, 
and  told  them  all  to  dine  heartily,  as  they  were  to 
sup  in  the  realms  of  Pluto.  The  battle  was  fought 
at  Thermopylae,  and  the  300  Spartans  who  alone 
had  refused  to  abandon  the  scene  of  action,  with- 
stood the  enemy  with  such  vigour,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  wearied  and  conquered  during  three 
successive  days,  till  Ephialtes,  a Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a detachment  of  Persians  by 
a secret  path  up  the  mountains,  whence  they  sud- 
denly fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spartans,  and 
crushed  them  to  pieces.  Only  one  escaped  of  the 
300  ; he  returned  home,  where  he  was  treated  with 
insult  and  reproaches,  for  flying  ingloriously  from  a 
battle  in  which  his  brave  companions,  with  their 
royal  leader,  had  perished.  This  celebrated  battle, 
which  happened  480  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
taught  the  Greeks  to  despise  the  number  of  the 
Persians,  and  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength,  and 
intrepidity.  Temples  were  raised  to  the  fallen 
hero,  and  festivals,  called  Leonidea,  yearly  cele- 
brated at  Sparta,  in  which  free-born  youths  con- 
tended. Leonidas,  as  he  departed  for  the  battle 
from  Lacedaemon,  gave  no  other  injunction  to  his 
wife  but,  after  his  death,  to  marry  a man  of  virtue 
and  honour,  to  raise  from  her  children  deserving  of 
the  name  and  greatness  of  her  first  husband.  Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  120,  Rc. — C.  Nep . in  Them. — Justin.  2. — 
Pal.  Max.  1,  c.  6. — Pans.  3,  c.  4. — Pint,  in  Lyc. 

Cleom. A king  of  Sparta  after  Areus  II.,  257 

before  Christ.  He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom 
by  Cleombrotus  his  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  re- 
established.  A preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

A friend  of  Parmenio,  appointed  commander, 

by  Alexander,  of  the  soldiers  who  lamented  the 
death  of  Parmenio,  and  who  formed  a separate 

cohort.  Curt.  7,  c.  2. A learned  man  of  Rhodes, 

greatly  commended  by  Strabo,  &c. 

Leontium  and  Leontlni,  a town  of  Sicily, 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore.  It 
was  built  by  a colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubaea, 
and  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  once  the 
habitation  of  the  Laetrygones,  for  which  reason  the 
neighbouring  fields  are  often  called  Lexstrygonii 
campi.  The  country  was  extremely  fruitful,  whence 
Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  magazine  of  Sicily.  The 
wine  which  it  produced  was  the  best  of  the  island. 
The  people  of  Leontium  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  B.C.  4 2r 
Thucyd.  6. — Polyb.  7. — Ovid.  P'ast.  4,  v.  467. 
Ital.  14,  v 126. — Cic.  in  Very.  5. 

Leontium,  a celebrated  courtesan  of  Athens, 
who  studied  philosophy  under  Epicurus,  find  be- 
came one  of  his  most  renowned  pupils.  She  pros- 
tituted  herself  to  the  philosopher’s  scholars,  and 
even  to  Epicurus  himself,  if  we  believe  the  reports 
which  were  raised  by  some  of  his  enemies.  ' id- 
Epicurus.  Mctrodorus  shared  her  favours  in  the 
most  unbounded  manner,  and  by  him  she  had  a 
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jn,  to  whom  Epicurus  was  so  partial,  that  he 
ccommended  hiiu  to  his  executors  on  his  dying 
ed.  Leontium  not  only  professed  herself  a warm 
dmirer  and  iollower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
ut  she  even  wrote  a book  in  support  of  them 
gainst  Theophrastus.  This  book  was  valuable,  if 
'c  believe  the  testimony  and  criticism  of  Cicero, 
/ho  praised  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  style,  and 
he  truly  Attic  turn  of  the  expressions.  Leontium 
ad  also  a daughter  called  JDanae,  who  married 
iophron.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  x,  c.  33. 

Leontoceph&lus,  a strongly  fortified  city  of 
’hrygia.  Pint. 

Leonton,  or  Leontop51is,  a town  of  Egypt 
/here  lions  were  worshipped.  /Elian . H.  An.  12, 

. 7. — Plitt.  5,  c.  10. 

Leontychides.  Vid.  Leotychides. 

Leos,  a son  of  Orpheus,  who  immolated  his 
hree  daughters  for  the  good  of  Athens.  Vid. 
..eocorion. 

LeosthSnes,  an  Athenian  general,  who,  after 
Vlexander’s  death,  drove  Antipater  to  Thessaly, 
vhe«-e  he  besieged  him  in  the  town  of  Lamia.  The 
success  which  for  a while  attended  his  arms  was 
soon  changed  by  a fatal  blow,  which  he  received 
rom  a stone  thrown  by  the  besieged,  B.C.  323. 
[’he  death  of  Leosthenes  was  followed  by  the  total 
lefeat  of  the  Athenian  forces.  The  funeral  oration 
<ver  his  body  was  pronounced  at  Athens  by  Hy- 
lerides,  in  the  absence  of  Demosthenes,  who  had 
seen  lately  banished  for  taking  a bribe  from  Har- 
jalus.  Vid.  Lamiacum.  Diod.  17  & 18. — Strab.  9. 

Another  general  of  Athens,  condemned  on  ac- 

:ount  of  the  bad  success  which  attended  his  arms 
igainst  Peparethos. 

Leotychides,  a king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Menares, 
>f  the  family  of  the  Prochdae.  He  was  set  over  the 
Grecian  fleet,  and,  by  his  courage  and  valour,  he 
>ut  an  end  to  the  Persian  war  at  the  famous  battle 
if  Mycale.  It  is  said  that  he  cheered  the  spirits  of 
IK  fellow-soldiers  at  Mycale.  who  were  anxious  for 
heir  countrymen  in  Greece,  by  raising  a report  that 
v battle  had  been  fought  at  PlaUea,  in  which  the 
larbarians  had  been  defeated.  This  succeeded,  and 
Lough  the  information  was  premature,  yet  a battle 
vas  fought  at  Platma,  in  which  the  Greeks  obtained 
he  victory  the  same  day  that  the  Persian  fleet  was 
lestroyed  at  Mycale.  Leotychides  was  accused  of 
1 capital  crime  by  the  Ephori,  and,  to  avoid  the 
xunishment  which  his  guilt  seemed  to  deserve,  he 
fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea,  where  he 
perished,  B.C.  469,  after  a reign  of  22  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Archidamus.  Pans. 

3,  c.  7 & 3.— Diod.  11. A son  of  Agis  king  of 

Sparta  by  Timaia.  The  legitimacy  of  his  birth  was 
disputed  by  some,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  prevented 
from  ascending  the  throne  of  Sparta  by  Lysander, 
though  Agis  had  declared  him  upon  his  death-bed 
his  lawful  son  and  heir,  and  Agesilaus  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  C.  Nej.  in  Ages.— Pint.— 
Pans.  3,  c.  8. 

Lephyrium,  a city  of  Cilicia. 

Leplaa,  a noble  woman,  accused  of  attempts  to 
poison  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  20  years.  She  was  condemned  under 

Tiberius.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  22. A woman  who 

married  Scipio. Domitia,  a daughter  of  Drusus 

and  Antonia,  great  niece  to  Augustus,  and  aunt  to 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  described  by  Tacitus  as 
a common  prostitute,  infamous  in  her  manners,  vio- 
lent in  her  temper,  and  yet  celebrated  for  her 
b«»uty.  She  was  put  to  death  by  means  of  her 


rival  Agrippina,  Nero’s  mother.  Tacit. A wife 

of  Galba  the  emperor. A wife  of  Cassius,  &c. 

Lepldus  M.  -ZEmllius,  a Roman,  celebrated 
as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  with  Augustus  and 
Antony.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  ambition,  to  which  were  added  a narrowness 
of  mind,  and  a great  deficiency  of  military  abilities. 
He  was  sent  against  Caesar’s  murderers,  and  some 
time  after,  he  leagued  with  M.  Antony,  who  had 
gained  the  heart  of  his  soldiers  by  artifice,  and  that 
of  their  commander  by  his  address.  When  his  in- 
fluence and  power  among  the  soldiers  had  made  him 
one  of  the  triumvirs,  he  showed  his  cruelty,  like  his 
colleagues,  by  his  proscriptions,  and  even  suffered 
his  own  brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dagger  of  the 
triumvirate.  He  received  Africa  as  his  portion  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  ; but  his  indolence  soon 
rendered  him  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers 
and  of  his  colleagues  ; and  Augustus,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  unpopularity  of  Lepidus,  went 
to  his  camp  and  obliged  him  to  resign  the  power  to 
which  he  was  entitled  as  being  a triumvir.  After 
this  degrading  event,  he  sunk  into  obscurity,  and 
retired,  by  order  of  Augustus,  to  Cerceii,  a small 
town  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  peace,  B.C.  13,  and  where  he  was  forgotten 
as  soon  as  out  of  power.  Appian.—Plut.  in  Aug. 

— Flor.  4,  c.  6 & 7. A Roman  consul,  sent  to  be 

the  guardian  of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  whom 
his  father  had  left  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  people. 

Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  67. — Justin.  30,  c.  3. A son  of 

Julia  the  granddaughter  of  Augustus.  He  was  in- 
tended by  Caius  as  his  successor  in  the  Roman 
empire.  He  committed  adultery  with  Agrippina 

when  young.  Dion.  59. An  orator  mentioned 

by  Cicero  in  Brut. A censor,  A.U.C.  734. 

Leplnus,  a mountain  of  Italy.  Colum.  10. 

Lepontii,  a people  at  the  source  of  the  Rhine. 
Plitt.  3,  c.  20. 

Lepreos,  a son  of  Pyrgeus,  who  built  a town  in 
Elis,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  He  laid 
a wager  that  he  would  eat  as  much  as  Hercules  ; 
upon  which  he  killed  an  ox  and  ate  it  up.  He 
afterwards  challenged  Hercules  to  a trial  of  strength, 
and  was  killed.  Pans.  5,  c.  5. 

Leprium,  or  Lepreos,  a town  of  Elis.  Cic. 
6,  A it.  2. — PI  in.  4,  c.  5. 

Leptxnes,  a general  of  Demetrius,  who  ordered 
Cn.  Octavius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  to  be 

put  to  death. A son  of  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse, 

brother  to  Dionysius.  He  was  sent  by  his  brother 
against  the  Carthaginians,  and  experienced  so  much 
success,  that  he  sunk  50  of  their  ships.  He  was 
afterwards  defeated  by  Mago,  and  banished  by 
Dionysius.  He  always  continued  a faithful  friend 
to  the  interests  of  his  brother,  though  naturally  an 
avowed  enemy  to  tyranny  and  oppression.  He  was 
killed  in  a battle  with  the  Carthaginians.  Diod.  15. 

A famous  orator  at  Athens,  who  endeavoured  to 

set  the  people  free  from  oppressive  taxes.  He  was 

opposed  by  Demosthenes. A tyrant  of  Appol- 

lonia  in  Sicily,  who  surrendered  to  Timoleon. 
Diod.  16. 

Leptis,  the  name  of  two  cities  of  Africa,  one  of 
which,  called  Major,  now  Lebida , was  near  the 
Syrtes,  and  had  been  built  by  a Tyrian  or  Sidonian 
colony.  The  other,  called  Minor,  now  Lemta,  was 
about  18-  Roman  miles  from  Adrumcntum.  It  paid 
every  day  a talent  to  the  republic  of  Carthage,  by 
way  of  tribute.  Lucan.  2,  v.  251.— Plitt.  5,  c.  ig./ 
—Sallust,  in  Jug.  jy.—Mrla,  r,  c.  8.— Strab.  3, 
v.  256. — Cces.  C.  2,  c.  38. — Cic.  5,  Verr.  59. 
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Leria,  an  island  in  the  ZEgean  sea,  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  about  18  miles  in  circumference,  peopled 
by  a Milesian  colony.  Its  inhabitants  were  very 
dishonest.  Strab.  10. — Herodot.  5,  c.  123. 

lierina,  or  Planasia,  a small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  east  of 
the  Rhone.  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. 

Iierna,  a country  of  Argolis,  celebrated  for  a 
grove  and  a lake,  where,  according  to  the  poets,  the 
Danaides  threw  the  heads  of  their  murdered  hus- 
bands. It  was  there  also  that  Hercules  killed  the 
famous  hydra.  Virg.  /din.  6,  v.  803.  1.  12,  v.  517. — 
Strab.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  597. — 
Lucret.  5. — S tat.  Theb.  4,  v.  638. — Apollod.  2,  c. 
15. There  was  a festival,  called  Lerncea,  cele- 

brated there  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Proserpine,  and 
Ceres.  The  Argives  used  to  carry  fire  to  this  solem- 
nity from  a temple  upon  mount  Crathis,  dedicated 
to  Diana.  Pans. 

Hero,  a small  island  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  called 
also  Lerina. 

Leros.  Vid.  Leria. 

Lesbos,  a large  island  in  the  /Egean  sea,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Metelin,  168  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  has  been  severally  called  ALgira,  Lasia , 
AEthiopc,  and  Pclasgia,  from  the  Pelasgi,  by  whom 
it  was  first  peopled,  Macaria,  from  Macareus  who 
settled  in  it,  and  Lesbos,  from  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Macareus,  who  bore  the  same  name. 
The  chief  towns  of  Lesbos  were  Methymna  and 
Mitylene.  Lesbos  was  originally  governed  by  kings, 
but  they  were  afterwards  subjected  to  the  neigh- 
bouring powers.  The  wine  which  it  produced  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  still  is  in  the 
same  repute  among  the  moderns.  The  Lesbians 
were  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  their  skill  in 
music,  and  their  women  for  their  beauty  ; but  the 
general  character  of  the  people  was  so  debauched 
and  dissipated,  that  the  epithet  of  Lesbian  was  often 
used  to  signify  debauchery  and  extravagance.  Les- 
bos has  given  birth  to  many  illustrious  persons,  such 
as  Arion,  Terpander,  &c.  The  best  verses  were  by 
way  of  eminence  often  called  Lesboum  carmen, 
from  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves for  their  poetical  compositions,  and  were  also 
natives  of  the  place.  Diod.  5. — Strab.  13. — Virg. 
G.  2,  v.  90. — Horat.  1,  ep.  11. — Herodot.  1,  c.  160. 

Leabus,  or  Lesbos,  a son  of  Lapithas,  grand- 
son of  yEolus,  who  married  Methymna  daughter  of 
Macareus.  He  succeeded  his  father-in-law,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  island  over  which  he  reigned. 

Lesches,  a Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who  flourished 
B.C.  600.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of 
the  little  Iliad,  of  which  only  few  verses  remain, 
quoted  by_Paus.  10,  c.  25. 

LestrygQnes.  Vid.  Laestrygones. 

Letanum,  a town  of  Propontis,  built  by  the 
Athenians. 

Letbseus,  a river  of  Lydia,  flowing  by  Magnesia 

into  the  Mteander.  Strab.  10,  &c. Another  of 

Macedonia, of  Crete. 

Lethe,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose  waters 
the;  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they  had  been  con- 
fined for  a certain  space  of  time  in  Tartarus.  It  had 
the  power  of  making  them  forget  whatever  they  had 
done,  seen,  or  heard  before,  as  the  name  implies, 

AnOv,  oblivion. Lethe  is  a river  of  Africa,  near 

the  Syrtes,  which  runs  under  the  ground,  and  some 
time  after  rises  again,  whence  the  origin  of  the  fable 

of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion. There  is  also 

a river  of  that  name  in  Spain. Another  in  Boeotia, 

whose  waters  were  drunk  by  those  who  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  Lucan.  9,  v.  355. — Ovid. 


Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  47 .—Virg.  G.  4,  v.  545.  Ain.  6,  v. 
714.—  Ital.  1,  v.  235.  1.  10,  v.  555.—  Paus.  9,  c.  30. 
— Horat.  4,  od.  7,  v.  27. 

Letus,  a mountain  of  Liguria.  Liv.  41,  c.  18. 

Levana,  a goddess  of  Rome,  who  presided  over 
the  action  of  the  person  who  took  up  from  the 
ground  a newly  born  child,  after  it  had  been  placed 
there  by  the  midwife.  This  was  generally  done  by 
the  father,  and  so  religiously  observed  was  this  cere- 
mony, that  the  legitimacy  of  a child  could  be  dis- 
puted without  it. 

Leuca,  a town  of  the  Salentines,  near  a cape  of 

the  same  name  in  Italy.  Lucan.  5,  v.  376. A 

town  of  Ionia, of  Crete, of  Argolis.  Strab. 

6,  &c. 

Leucas,  or  Leucadia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  now  called  St.  Maura , near  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rus, famous  for  a promontory  called  Leucate,  Leu- 
cas, or  Leucates,  where  desponding  lovers  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea.  Sappho  had  recourse  to 
this  leap  to  free  herself  from  the  violent  passion 
which  she  entertained  for  Phaon.  The  word  is 
derived  from  Aevnos,  white,  on  account  of  the 
whiteness  of  its  rocks.  Apollo  had  a temple  on  the 
promontory,  whence  he  is  often  called  Lcucadius. 
The  island  was  formerly  joined  to  the  continent  by 
a narrow  isthmus,  which  the  inhabitants  dug 
through  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ovid. 
Heroid.  15,  v.  171. — Strab.  6,  &c .—Ital.  15,  v.  302. 

Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  274.  1.  8,  v.  677. A town  of 

Phoenicia. 

Leucasion,  a village  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c.  25. 

Leucaspis,  a Lycian,  one  of  the  companions 
of  ./Eneas,  drowned  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Virg. 
Ain.  6,  v.  334. 

Leucate.  Vid.  Leucas. 

Leuce,  a small  island  in  the  Euxine  sea,  of  a 
triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Borysthenes.  According  to  the  poets,  the 
souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were  placed  there  as  in 
the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  enjoyed  perpetual 
felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose  to  which  their  bene- 
volence to  mankind,  and  their  exploits  during  life, 
seemed  to  entitle  them.  From  that  circumstance  it 
has  often  been  called  the  island  of  the  blessed,  &c. 
According  to  some  accounts  Achilles  celebrated 
there  his  nuptials  with  Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen, 
and  shared  the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the 
manes  of  Ajax,  &c.  Strab.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — 

Arnrnian.  22. — -Q.  Calab.  2,  v.  773. One  of  the 

Oceanides  whom  Pluto  carried  into  his  kingdom. 

Leuci,  a people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Moselle 
and  the  Maese.  Their  capital  is  now  called  Tout 

Cces.  B.  G.  1,  c.  40. Mountains  on  the  west  of 

Crete,  appearing  at  a distance  like  white  clouds, 
whence  the  name. 

Leucippe,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Leucippldes,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus. 
Vid.  Leucippus. 

Leucippus,  a celebrated  philosopher  of  At>- 
dera,  about  428  years  before  Christ,  disciple  to  Zeno. 
He  was  the  first  who  invented  the  famous  system 
of  atoms  and  of  a vacuum,  which  was  afterwards 
more  fully  explained  by  Democritus  and  Epicurus. 
Many  of  his  hypotheses  have  been  adopted  by  the 
moderns,  with  advantage.  Diogenes  has  written 

his  life. A brother  of  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta, 

who  married  Philodice  daughter  of  Inachus,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Hilaira  and  Phrebe, 
known  by  the  patronymic  of  Leucippides.  Ihey 
were  carried  away  by  their  cousins  Castor  and  I ol- 
lux,  as  they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials 
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1th  Lynceus  and  Idas.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v,  701. — 

polled.  3,  c.  10,  &c. — Pans.  3,  c.  17  & 26. A 

■n  of  Xanthus,  descended  from  Bellerophon.  He 
:came  deeply  enamoured  of  one  of  his  sisters,  and 
hen  he  was  unable  to  restrain  his  unnatural 
ission,  he  resolved  to  gratify  it.  He  acquainted 
s mother  with  it,  and  threatened  to  murder  him- 
If  if  she  attempted  to  oppose  his  views  or  remove 
e object  of  his  affection.  The  mother,  rather 
an  lose  a son  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  cherished 
s passion,  and  by  her  consent  her  daughter  yielded 
:rself  to  the  arms  of  her  brother.  Some  time  after 
e father  resolved  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 

• a Lycian  prince.  The  future  husband  was  in- 
rmed  that  the  daughter  of  Xanthus  secretly  enter- 
ined  a lover,  and  he  communicated  the  intelligence 

• the  father.  Xanthus  upon  this  secretly  watched 
s daughter,  and  when  Leucippus  had  introduced 
mself  to  her  bed,  the  father,  in  his  eagerness  to 
scover  the  seducer,  occasioned  a little  noise  in  the 
»ra.  The  daughter  was  alarmed,  and  as  she 
:tempted  to  escape  she  received  a mortal  wound 
om  her  father,  who  took  her  to  be  the  lover.  Leu- 
ppus  came  to  her  assistance,  and  stabbed  his 
.ther  in  the  dark,  without  knowing  who  he  was. 
his  accidental  parricide  obliged  Leucippus  to  fly 
om  his  country.  He  came  to  Crete,  where  the 
habitants  refused  to  give  him  an  asylum,  when 
:quainted  with  the  atrociousness  of  his  crime,  and 
: at  last  came  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died  in  the 
•eatest  misery  and  remorse.  Hermesianax  apud 

arthen.  c.  5. A son  of  CEnomaus,  who  became 

lamoured  of  Daphne,  and  to  obtain  her  confidence 
sguised  himself  in  a female  dress,  and  attended 
s mistress  as  a companion.  He  gained  the  adee- 
ms of  Daphne  by  his  obsequiousness  and  atten- 
>n,  but  his  artifice  at  last  proved  fatal  through  the 
fluence  and  jealousy  of  his  rival  Apollo ; for  when 
aphne  and  her  attendants  were  bathing  in  the 
adon,  the  sex  of  Leucippus  was  discovered,  and 

• perished  by  the  darts  of  the  females.  P arthen. 

rotic.  c.  15. — Pans.  8,  c.  20. A son  of  Her- 

iles  by  Marse,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Thespius. 
pollod.  3,  c.  7. 

LeucSla,  a part  of  Cyprus. 

Leucon,  a tyrant  of  Bosphorus,  who  lived  in 
eat  intimacy  with  the  Athenians.  He  was  a firm 
itron  of  the  useful  arts,  and  greatly  encouraged 

•mmerce.  Strab. — Dion.  14. A son  of  Athamas 

id  1 hemisto.  Pans.  6,  c.  22. A king  of  Pontus 

lied  by  his  brother,  whose  bed  lie  had  defiled. 

vid.  in  lb.  3. A town  of  Africa  near  Cyrene. 

'erodot.  4,  c.  160. 

Leucone,  a daughter  of  Aphidas,  who  gave  her 
ame  to  a fountain  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  44. 

Leueones,  a son  of  Hercules.  A pollod. 
Leuconoe,  a daughter  of  Lycambes.  The 
euconoe  to  whom  Horace  addressed  his  1 od.  n 
•ems  to  be  a fictitious  name.  ’ 

LeucopStra,  a place  on  the  isthmus  of 
onrith,  where  the  Achmans  were  defeated  by  the 

insul  Mumrnius. A promontory  six  miles  east 

om  Rhegium  in  Italy,  where  the  Apennines  ter- 
inate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

LeucOphrys,  a temple  of  Diana,  with  a city 
the  same  name,  near  the  Maeander.  The  god- 
iss  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a woman 

ith  many  breasts,  and  crowned  with  victory.— 

n ancient  name  of  Tenedos.  Pans.  10,  c.  ia. 

trab.  13  & 14. 

LeucopSlis,  a town  of  Caria. 

Leucos,  a river  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

man,  &c.  Vid.  Idomeneus. 


Leucosia,  a small  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
It  received  its  name  from  one  of  the  companions  of 
A£neas,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  one  of  the 
Sirens,  who  was  thrown  there  by  the  sea.  Strab.  5. 
— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  708. 

Leucosyrii,  a people  of  Asia  Minor,  called 

afterwards  Cappadocians.  Strab.  12. -The  same 

name  is  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cilicia,  where 
it  borders  on  Cappadocia.  C.  Nep.  14,  c.  1. 

LeucSthoe,  or  Leucothea,  the  wife  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a sea  deity.  Vid.  Ino. 
She  was  called  Matuta  by  the  Romans,  who  raised 
her  a temple,  where  all  the  people,  particularly 
women,  offered  vows  to  their  brother’s  children. 
They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to  protect  their  own 
children,  because  Ino  had  been  unfortunate  in  hers. 
No  female  slaves  were  permitted  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple ; or  if  their  curiosity  tempted  them  to  transgress 
this  rule,  they  were  beaten  away  with  the  greatest 
severity.  To  this  supplicating  for  other  people’s 
children,  Ovid  alludes  in  these  lines,  Fast.  6 : 

Non  tamen  hanc  pro  stirpe  sud  pia  mater  adorat. 

Ipsa  pa-rum  felix  visa  fuisse  parens. 

A daughter  of  king  Orchamus  by  Eurynome. 

Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  to  introduce 
himself  to  her  with  greater  facility,  he  assumed  the 
shape  and  features  of  her  mother.  Their  happiness 
was  complete,  when  Clytia,  who  tenderly  loved 
Apollo,  and  was  jealous  of  his  amours  with  Leuco- 
thoe,  discovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her  father, 
who  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  buried  alive.  The 
lover,  unable  to  save  her  from  death,  sprinkled  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia  on  her  tomb,  which,  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  body,  changed  it  into  a beautiful  tree, 
which  bears  frankincense.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  196. 

An  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  near  Capreae. 

A fountain  of  Samos. A town  of  Egypt, 

of  Arabia.  Mela , 2,  c.  7. A part  of  Asia  which 

produces  frankincense. 

Leuctra,  a village  of  Boeotia,  between  Plataea 
and  Thespia,  famous  for  the  victory  which  Epami- 
nondas  the  Theban  general  obtained  over  the 
superior  force  of  Cleombrotus  king  of  Sparta,  on 
the  8th  of  July,  B.C..371.  In  this  famous  battle 
4000  Spartans  were  killed  with  their  king  Cleom- 
brotus, and  no  more  than  300  Thebans.  From  that 
time  the  Spartans  lost  the  empire  of  Greece,  which 
they  had  obtained  for  nearly  500  years. — Pint,  in 
Pelop.  Ages. — C.  _ Nep.  in  Epani. — Justin.  6, 

c.  6. — Xenophon.  Hist.  Grcec. — Diod.  15. — Paus. 
Lacoti.  — Cic.  de  OJJic.  1,  c.  18.  Tusc.  1,  c.  46. 
A tt.  6,  ep.  1. — Strao.  9. 

Leuctrum,  a town  of  Laconia.  Strab.  8. 

Leucus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
killed  before  Troy  by  Antiphus  son  of  Priam. 
Homer.  II.  4,  v.  491. 

Leucyanias,  a river  of  Peloponnesus,  flowing 
into  the  Alpheus.  Paus.  6,  c.  21. 

Levinus.  Vid.  Laevinus. 

LeutycMd.es,  a Lacedaemonian,  made  king  of 
Sparta  on  the  expulsion  of  Demaratus.  H erodot.  6, 
c.  65,  &c.  Vid.  Leotychides. 

Lexovii,  a people  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  conquered  with  great  slaughter  by  a lieuten- 
ant of  J.  Caesar.  Cass.  Bell.  G. 

Libanius,  a celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch  in 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was  educated 
at  Athens,  and  opened  a school  at  Antioch,  which 
produced  some  of  the  best  and  most  learned  of  the 
literary  characters  of  the  age.  Libanius  was  natu- 
rally vain  and  arrogant,  and  he  contemptuously 
refused  the  offers  of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  wished 
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to  purchase  his  friendship  and  intimacy  by  raising 
him  to  offices  of  the  highest  splendour  and  affluence 
in  the  empire.  When  Julian  had  imprisoned  the 
senators  of  Antioch  for  their  impertinence,  Libanius 
undertook  the  defence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
paid  a visit  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  astonished 
him  by  the  boldness  and  independence  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  his 
mind.  Some  of  his  orations,  and  above  1600  of  his 
letters,  are  extant ; they  discover  much  affectation 
and  obscurity  of  style,  and  we  cannot  perhaps  much 
regret  the  loss  of  writings  which  afforded  nothing 
but  a display  of  pedantry,  and  quotations  from 
Homer.  Julian  submitted  his  writings  to  the 
judgment  of  Libanius  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  the  sophist  freely  rejected  or  approved,  and 
showed  that  he  was  more  attached  to  the  person 
than  the  fortune  and  greatness  of  his  prince.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  best  edition 
of  Libanius  seems  to  be  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with 
a second  volume  published  by  Morell,  1627.  His 
epistles  have  been  edited  by  Wolf.  fol.  1738. 

Lib&nus,  a high  mountain  of  Syria,  famous  for 
its  cedars.  Strab.  6. 

Libentlna,  a surname  of  Venus,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  where  the  young  women  used  to 
dedicate  the  toys  and  childish  amusements  of  their 
youth,  when  arrived  at  nubile  years.  Varro.  de. 
L.  L.  5,  c.  6. 

Liber,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  which  signifies 
free.  He  received  this  name  from  his  delivering 
some  cities  of  Boeotia  from  slavery,  or,  according 
to  others,  because  wine,  of  which  he  was  the 
patron,  delivered  mankind  from  their  cares,  and 
made  them  speak  with  freedom  and  unconcern. 
The  word  is  often  used  for  wine  itself.  Senec.  de 
Tranq.  Anim. 

LibSra,  a goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine. 

Cic.  in  Ver.  4,  c.  48.- A name  given  to  Ariadne 

by  Bacchus,  or  Liber,  when  he  had  married  her. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  513. 

Liberalia,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  the  17th  of  March.  Slaves  were  then 
permitted  to  speak  with  freedom,  and  everything 
bore  the  appearance  of  independence.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks. 
Varro. 

Libertas,  a goddess  of  Rome  who  had  a temple 
on  mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T.  Gracchus,  and 
improved  and  adorned  by  Pollio  with  many  elegant 
statues  and  brazen  columns,  and  a gallery  in  which 
were  deposited  the  public  acts  of  the  state.  She 
was  represented  as  a woman  in  a light  dress,  hold- 
ing a rod  in  one  hand  and  a cap  in  the  other,  both 
signs  of  independence,  as  the  former  was  used  by 
the  magistrates  in  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and 
the  latter  was  worn  by  slaves,  who  were  soon  to 
be  set  at  liberty.  Sometimes  a cat  was  placed  at 
her  feet,  as  this  animal  is  very  fond  of  liberty,  and 
impatient  when  confined.  Liv.  24,  c.  16.  1.  25, 
c.  7. — Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  1,  v.  72. — Pint,  in  Grac. 
— Dio.  Cas.  44. 

Llbethra,  a fountain  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly, 
or  of  Bceotia,  according  to  some,  sacred  to  the 
muses,  who  from  thence  are  called  Libethrides. 
Virg.  Ed.  7,  v.  21  .—Plin.  4,  c.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

< — Strab.  o & 10. 

Llbetnrld.es,  a name  given  to  the  Muses  from 
the  fountain  Libethra,  or  from  mount  Libethrus  in 
Thrace. 

Libici,  Libecii,  or  Libri,  a people  of  Gaul 
who  passed  into  Italy,  A.U.C.  364. — Liv.  5,  c.  35. 
1.  21,  c.  38. — Plin.  3,  c.  17. — Polyb.  2. 


Libitum,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  funerals.  According  to  some,  she  is  the  same 
as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine.  Servius  Tullius 
first  raised  her  a temple  at  Rome,  where  everything 
necessary  for  funerals  was  exposed  to  sale,  and 
where  the  registers  of  the  dead  were  usually  kept. 
Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Liv.  40,  c.  19. — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  2. 
— Pint.  Qucest.  Rom. 

Libo,  a friend  of  Pompey,  who  watched  over 

the  fleet,  &c.  Plut. A Roman  citizen,  &c. 

Horat.  1,  ep.  19. A friend  of  the  first  trium- 

virate, who  killed  himself  and  was  condemned  after 
death. 

Libon,  a Greek  architect  who  built  the  famous 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He  flourished  about 
450  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Libophoenlces,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
near  Carthage. 

Liburna,  a town  of  Dalmatia. 

Liburnia,  now  Croatia,  a country  of  Illyricum, 
between  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  whence  a colony 
came  to  settle  in  Apulia,  in  Italy.  There  were  at 
Rome  a number  of  men  whom  the  magistrates  em- 
ployed as  public  heralds,  who  were  called  Libumi, 
probably  from  being  originally  of  Liburnian  ex- 
traction. Some  ships  of  a light  construction  but 
with  strong  beaks  were  also  called  Liburjiian. 
Propert.  2,  el.  iz,  v.  44. — Juv.  4,  v.  75. — Martial. 

1,  ep.  50,  v.  33. — Horat.  1,  od.  37,  v.  30.  Epod.  j, 
v.  1. — Lucan.  3,  v.  534. — Plin.  6,  ep.  16. — Mela, 

2,  c.  3. — Strab.  7. — Ptol.  2,  c.  17. 

Liburmdes,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
burnia, in  the  Adriatic.  Strab.  5. 

Liburnum  mare,  the  sea  which  borders  on 
the  coasts  of  Liburnia. 

Liburnus,  a mountain  of  Campania. 

Libya,  a daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Cassiopea, 
who  became  mother  of  Agenor  and  Belus  by 
Neptune.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1.  1.  3,  c.  1. — Pans.  1,  44. 

A name  given  to  Africa,  one  of  the  three  grand 

divisions  of  the  ancient  globe.  Libya,  properly 
speaking,  is  only  a part  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Egypt,  and  on  the  west  by  that  part  called 
by  the  modems  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli.  The 
ancients,  according  to  some  traditions  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  others,  sailed  round  Africa,  by 
steering  westward  from  the  Red  sea,  and  entered 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
after  a perilous  navigation  of  three  years.  From 
the  word  Libya,  are  derived  the  epithets  of  Libys, 
Libyssa,  Libysis,  Libystis,  Libycus,  Libysticus, 
Libystinus,  Libysteeus.  Virg.  Ain.  4,  v.  106.  1.  5, 
v.  37. — Lucan.  4. — Sallust.,  &c. 

Lib^cum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  Strab.  2. 

Libycus  and  Libystis.  Vid.  Libya. 

Libys,  a sailor,  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Libyssa,  a river  of  Bithynia,  with  a town  of 
the  same  name,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Annibal, 
still  extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny. 

Licates,  a people  of  Vindelicia. 

Licha,  a city  near  Lycia. 

Lichades,  small  islands  near  Caeneum,  a pro- 
montory of  Euboea,  called  from  Lichas.  Vid. 
Lichas.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  155,  218. — Strab  9. 

Lichas,  a servant  of  Hercules  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He  was 
thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  with  gt®3' 
violence,  and  changed  into  a rock  in  the  Eubccan 
sea,  by  the  compassion  of  the  gods.  Ovid.  Met. 
9,  v.  211.  r 

Liches,  an  Arcadian  who  found  the  bones  0 
Orestes  buried  at  Tegea,  &c.  Herodot. 
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Liclnia  lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Licinius 
Jrassus  and  Q.  Mutius,  consuls,  A.U.C.  659.  It 
irdered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be.  enrolled 
>n  the  list  of  citizens  in  their  respective  cities.—— 
Vnother,  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus  the  tribune,  A.U.C. 
>08.  It  transferred  the  right  of  choosing  priests 
.from  the  college  to  the  people.  It  was  proposed, 

aut  did  not  pass. -Another,  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo 

he  tribune.  It  forbade  any  person  to  possess  500 
icres  of  land,  or  keep  more  than  100  head  of  large 

xtttle,  or  500  of  small. Another,  by  P . Licinius 

^arus,  A.U.C.  545,  to  settle  the  day  foY  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Ludi  Apollmares,  which  was  before 

mcertain. Another,  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus 

Dives,  B.C  no.  It  was  the  same  as  the  Fannian 
aw,  and  further  required  that  no  more  than  30 
tsses  should  be  spent  at  any  table  on  the  Calends, 
aones,  or  nundinas,  and  only  three  pounds  of  fresh 
and  one  of  salt  meat,  on  ordinary  days.  None  of 

■the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  forbidden. Another, 

de  sodalitiis,  by  M.  Licinius  the  consul,  692.  It 
imposed  a severe  penalty  on  party  clubs,  or  societies 
assembled  or  frequented  for  election  purposes,  as 
coming  under  the  definition  of  ambitus , and  of 
offering  violence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom 

and  independence  of  the  people. Another,  called 

also  /Ebutia , by  Licinius  and  /Ebutius  the  tri- 
bunes. It  enacted,  that  when  any  law  was  prof- 
fered with  respect  to  any  office  or  power,  the  person 
*-ho  proposed  the  bill,  as  well  as  his  colleagues  in 
office,  his  friends  and  relations,  should  be  declared 
ncapable  of  being  invested  with  the  said  office  or 
power. 

Liclnia,  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  at- 
:empted  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  seditious 
measures  by  a pathetic  speech.  She  was  deprived 

: bf  her  dowry  after  the  death  of  Caius. A vestal 

virgin  accused  of  incontinence,  but  acquitted, 

\ U.C.  636. Another  vestal,  put  to  death  for 

ner  lasciviousness  under  Trajan. The  wife  of 

Msecenas,  distinguished  for  conjugal  tenderness. 
:5he  was  sister  to  Proculeius,  and  bore  also  the 
,name  of  Terentia.  Horat.  2,  od.  12,  v.  13. 

C.  Licinius,  a tribune  of  the  people,  celebrated 
.'or  the  consequence  of  his  family,  for  his  intrigues 
• ind  abilities.  He  was  a plebeian,  and  was  the  first 
of  that  body  who  was  raised  to  the  office  of  a master 
of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He  was  surnamed  Stolo, 
or  useless  sprout,  on  account  of  the  law  which  he 
had  enacted  during  his  tribuneship.  Vid.  Licinia 
lex,  by  Stolo.  He  afterwards  made  a law  which 
permitted  the  plebeians  to  share  the  consular  dignity 
with  the  patricians,  A.U.C.  388.  He  reaped  the 
benefit  of  this  law,  and  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian 
consuls.  This  law  was  proposed  and  passed  by 
Licinius,  as  it  is  reported,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
ambitious  wife,  who  was  jealous  of  her  sister,  who 
had  married,  a patrician,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of 
a higher  dignity  in  being  the  wife  of  a consul. 

Liv.  6,  c.  34. — Plut. C.  Calvus,  a celebrated 

orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  He  distin- 
uished  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  forum,  and 
is  poetry,  which  some  of  the  ancients  have  com- 
pared to  Catullus.  His  orations  are  greatly  com- 
mended by  Quintilian.  Some  believe  that  he  wrote 
annals  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  He 
died  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Quintil. — Cic. 

in  Brut.  81. iVlacer,  a Roman  accused  by  Cicero 

when  pretor.  He  derided  the  power  of  his  accuser, 
but  when  he  saw  himself  condemned  he  grew  so 

desperate  that  he  killed  himself.  Pint. P. 

Crassus,  a Roman  sent  against  Perseus  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  at  first  defeated,  but  after. 


wards  repaired  his  losses  and  obtained  a complete 

victory,  &c. A consul  sent  against  Annibal. 

Another,  who  defeated  the  robbers  that  infested 

the  Alps. A high  priest. Caius  Imbrex,  a 

comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Africanus,  preferred  by 
some  in  merit  to  Ennius  and  Terence.  His  Naevia 
and  Neaera  are  quoted  by  ancient  authors,  but  of 
all  his  poetry  only  two  verses  are  preserved.  Aul. 

Gel. A consul,  &c. Lucullus.  Vid.  Lucullus. 

Crassus.  Vid.  Crassus. Mucianus,  a Roman 

who  wrote  about  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  eastern  countries,  often  quoted  by  Pliny.  He 

lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. P.  Tegula,  a 

comic  poet  of  Rome  about  200  years  before  Christ. 
He  is  ranked  as  the  fourth  of  the  best  comic 
poets  which  Rome  produced.  Few  lines  of  his 
compositions  are  extant.  He  wrote  an  ode,  which 
was  sung  all  over  the  city  of  Rome  by  nine  virgins 

during  the  Macedonian  war.  Liv.  31,  c.  12. 

Varro  Muraena,  a brother  of  Proculeius,  who  con- 
spired against  Augustus  with  Fannius  Caepio,  and 
suffered  for  his  crime.  Horace  addressed  his  2 od. 
10  to  him,  and  recommended  equanimity  in  every 

situation.  Dio.  54. C.  Flavius  Valerianus,  a 

celebrated  Roman  emperor.  His  father  was  a 
poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  and  himself  a common 
soldier  in  the  Roman  armies.  His  valour  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Galerius  Maximianus, 
who  had  once  shared  with  him  the  inferior  and 
subordinate  offices  of  the  army,  and  had  lately 
been  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  by  Diocletian. 
Galerius  loved  him  for  his  friendly  services,  particu- 
larly during  the  Persian  war,  and  he  showed  his 
regard  for  his  merit  by  taking  him  as  a colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  appointing  him  over  the  province 
of  Pannonia  and  Rhoetia.  Constantine,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  emperors,  courted  the  favour  of 
Licinius,  and  made  his  intimacy  more  durable  by 
giving  him  his  sister  Constantia  in  marriage,  A.D. 
313.  The  continual  successes  of  Licinius,  particu- 
larly against  Maximinus,  increased  his  pride,  and 
rendered  him  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  persecutions  of  'he  Christians,  whose 
doctrines  Constantine  followed,  soon  caused  a 
rupture,  and  Licinius  had  the  mortification  to  lose 
two  battles,  one  in  Pannonia,  and  the  other  near 
Adrianopolis.  Treaties  of  peace  were  made  between 
the  contending  powers,  but  the  restless  ambition  of 
Licinius  soon  broke  them  ; and  after  many  engage- 
ments a decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Chalcedonia. 
Ill  fortune  again  attended  Licinius,  who  was  con- 
quered, and  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  soon  the 
conqueror  obliged  him  to  surrender,  and  to  resign 
the  imperial  purple.  The  tears  of  Constantia 
obtained  forgiveness  for  her  husband,  yet  Con- 
stantine knew  what  a turbulent  and  active  enemy 
had  fallen  into  his  hands  therefore  he  ordered  him 
to  be  strangled  at  Thessalonica,  A.D.  324.  His 
family  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  The  avarice, 
licentiousness,  and  cruelty  of  Licinius  are  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  misfortunes.  He  was  an  enemy  to 
learning,  and  this  aversion  totally  proceeded  from 
his  ignorance  of  letters,  and  the  rusticity  of  his 
education.  His  son  by  Constantia  bore  also  the 
same  name.  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Caesar  when  scarce  20  months  old.  He  was  involved 
in  his  father's  ruin,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Constantine. 

Liclnus,  a barber  and  freedman  of  Augustus, 
raised  by  his  master  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a 
senator,  merely  because  he  hated  Pompey’s  family. 
Horat.  Art.  P . 301. 

Licymnius,  a son  of  Electryon  and  brother  of 
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Alcmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his  old  age,  that 
when  he  walked,  he  was  always  supported  by  a 
slave  Triptolemus  son  of  Hercules,  seeing  the 
slave  inattentive  to  his  duty,  threw  a stick  at  him, 
which  unfortunately  killed  Licymnius.  The  mur- 
derer fled  to  Rhodes.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Diod.  5. — 
Homer.  II.  2. — Find.  Olymp.  7. 

Lide,  a mountain  of  Caria.  Herodot.  1,  c.  105. 

Q,.  Ligarius,  a Roman  proconsul  of  Africa, 
after  Confidius.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the 
interest  of  Pompey,  and  was  pardoned  when  Cxesar 
had  conquered  his  enemies.  Caesar,  however,  and 
his  adherents  were  determined  upon  the  ruin  of 
Ligarius  ; hut  Cicero,  by  an  eloquent  oration,  still 
extant,  defeated  his  accusers,  and  he  was  pardoned. 
He  became  afterwards  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers. 
Cic.  pro  Lig. — Plut.  in  Ccesar. 

Ligea,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Virg.  G.  4. 

Lig-er,  a Rutulian  killed  by  /Eneas.  Virg. 
HI n.  10,  v.  576. 

Lig-er,  or  LigSris,  now  La  Loire,  a large 
river  of  Gaul,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  near 
Nantes.  Strap.  4. — Plin.  4,  c.  18. — Cces.  G.  7,  c. 

55  & 75- 

LigSras,  an  officer  of  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
who  took  the  town  of  Sardis  by  stratagem,  &c. 

LigtLres,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  V id. 
Liguria. 

Liguria,  a country  on  the  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on  the 
south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the 
Ligustic  sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Po.  The  commercial  town  of 
Genoa  was  anciently  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
country.  The  origin  ot  the  inhabitants  is  not 
known,  though  in  their  character  they  are  repre- 
sented as  vain,  unpolished,  and  addicted  to  false- 
hood. According  to  some  they  were  descended 
from  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans,  or,  as  others 
support,  they  were  of  Greek  origin,  perhaps  the 
posterity  of  the  Ligyes  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
Liguria  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  its  chief 
harbour  now  bears  the  name  of  Leghorn.  Lucan.  1, 
v.  442. — Mela,  2,  c.  1. — Strab.  4,  &c. — Tacit.  Hist. 

2,  c.  15. — Plin.  2,  c.  5,  &c. — Liv.  5,  c.  35.  1.  22, 
c.  33.  1.  39,  c.  6,  &c.—  C.  Hep.  in  Ann.—Flor.  2, 
c.  8. 

Ligurlnus,  a poet.  Martial.  3,  ep.  50. A 

beautiful  youth  in  the  age  of  Horace,  4,  od.  1,  v.  33. 

Lig-us,  a woman  who  inhabited  the  Alps.  She 
concealed  her  son  from  the  pursuit  of  Otho’s  soldiers, 
&c.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  13. 

Ligusticae  Alpes,  a part  of  the  Alps  which 
borders  on  Liguria,  sometimes  called  Maritimi. 

Lig-usticum  mare,  the  north  part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  now  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  Plin.  2, 
r. 

igryes,  a people  of  Asia  who  inhabited  the 
country  between  Caucasus  and  the  river  Phasis. 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  a colony  of  the  Ligyes  of 
Europe,  more  commonly  called  Ligures.  Herodot. 

7,  c.  72. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  10. — Strab.  4. — Diod.  4. 

Ligyrgum,  a mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Lilsea,  a town  of  Acliaia  near  the  Cephisus. 
Slat.  Theb.  7,  v.  348. 

Lll^beeum,  now  Boco,  a promontory  of  Sicily, 
with  a town  of  the  same  name  near  the  /Egates, 
now  Marsalla.  The  town  was  strong  and  very 
considerable,  and  it  maintained  long  sieges  against 
the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  &c.,  particularly  one 
of  10  years  against  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

It  had  a port  large  and  capacious,  which  the 
Romans,  in  the  wars  with  Carthage,  endeavoured 


in  vain  to  stop  and  fill  up  with  stones,  on  account 
of  its  convenience  and  vicinity  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  this  once  powerful  city 
but  the  ruins  of  temples  and  aqueducts.  Virg. 
VEn.  3,  v.  706. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab.  6.  -Cic.  in 
Verr.  5. — Cces.  de  Bell.  A/ric. — Diod.  22. 

Limsea,  a river  of  Lusitania.  Strab.  3. 

Limenia,  a town  of  Cyprus.  Id.  14. 

Limnae,  a fortified  place  on  the  borders  of 

Laconia  and  Messenia.  Pans.  3,  c.  14. A town 

of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Limnae um,  a temple  of  Diana  at  Limnae,  from 
which  the  goddess  was  called  Limnaea,  and  wor- 
shipped under  that  appellation  at  Sparta  and  in 
Achaia.  The  Spartans  wished  to  seize  the  temple 
in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  but  the  emperor  interfered, 
and  gave  it  to  its  lawful  possessors  the  Messenians. 
Pans.  3,  c.  14.  1.  7,  c.  20. — Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  43. 

Limnatidia,  a festival  in  honour  of  Diana, 
surnamed  Limnatis,  from  Limnae,  a school  of 
exercise  at  Troezene,  where  she  was  worshipped,  or 
from  \tfivai,  ponds,  because  she  presided  over 
fishermen. 

uimniSce,  the  daughter  of  the  Ganges,  mother 
of  Atys.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  48. 

Limnonia,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Homer. 
II.  18. 

Limon,  a place  of  Campania  between  Neapolis 
and  Puteoli.  Stat.  3,  Sylv.  1. 

Limonum,  a town  of  Gaul,  afterwards  Pictavi, 
Poictiers.  Cces.  G.  8,  c.  26. 

Limyra,  a town  of  Lycia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Limyrus.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  645. — Veil.  2,  c.  102. 

Lincasii,  a people  of  Gaul  Narbonensis. 

Lindum,  a colony  of  Britain,  now  Lincoln. 

Lindus,  a city  on  the  south-east  part  of  Rhodes, 
built  by  Cercaphus  son  of  Sol  and  Cydippe.  The 
Danaides  built  there  a temple  to  Minerva,  and  one 
of  its  colonies  founded  Gela  in  Sicily.  It  gave 
birth  to  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  and 
to  Chares  and  Laches,  who  were  employed  in  making 
and  finishing  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 
Strab.  14. — Homer.  II.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Plin.  34. 

— Herodot.  7,  c.  153. A grandson  of  Apollo. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. 

Ling5n.es,  now  Langres,  a people  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  made  tributary  to  Rome  by  J.  Caesar. 
They  passed  into  Italy,  where  they  made  some 
settlements  near  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic. Tacit.  II.  4,  c.  55. — Martial,  n,  ip.  57,  v.  9. 
1.  14,  ep.  159. — Lucan.  1,  v.  398. — Cces.  Bell.  G.  1, 
c.  26. 

Linterna  palus,  a lake  of  Campania.  Ital. 
7,  v.  278. 

Linternum,  a town  of  Campania  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Clanis,  where  Scipio  Africanus  died  and 
was  buried.  Liv.  34,  c.  45. — Sil.  6,  v.  654.  1.  7i 
v.  278. — Cic.  10,  Alt.  13. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  713. 

Linus.  This  name  is  common  to  different  per- 
sons whose  history  is  confused,  and  who  are  often 
taken  one  for  the  other.  One  was  son  of  Urania 
and  Amphimarus  the  son  of  Neptune.  Another 
was  son  of  Apollo  by  Psammathe,  daughter  of 
Crotopus  king  of  Argos.  Martial  mentions  him  in 
his  78  ep.  1.  9.  The  third,  son  of  Ismenius,  and 
born  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  taught  music  to  Hercules, 
who  in  a fit  of  anger  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
his  lyre  and  killed  him.  He  was  son  of  Mercury 
and  Urania,  according  to  Diogenes,  who  mentions 
some  of  his  philosophical  composi lions,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  the  world  had  been  created  in  an 
instant.  He  was  killed  by  Apollo  for  presuming  to 
compare  himself  to  him.  Apollodorus,  however. 
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and  Pausanius  mention  that  his  ridicule  of  Hercules 
on  his  awkwardness  in  holding  the  lyre  was  fatal  to 
him.  A polled.  2,  c.  4. — Diog.  1. — ^'}rS-  Efl-  4- 

Pa  us.  2,  c.  15.  1.  9,  c.  20. A fountain  in  Arcadia, 

whose  waters  were  said  to  prevent  abortion.  P lin. 

3X,  C.  2. 

Iiiod.es.  one  of  Penelope’s  suitors,  killed  by 
Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  22,  &c. 

Iiip&ra.  the  largest  of  the  /Eolian  islands,  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  the  Lipari.  It  had 
a city  of  the  same  name,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus,  it  received  from  Liparus  the  son  of 
Auson,  king  of  these  islands,  whose  daughter  Cyane 
was  married  by  his  successor  /Eolus,  according  to 
Pliny.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  power- 
ful by  sea,  and  from  the  great  tributes  which  they 
id  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  may 
called  very  opulent.  The  island  was  celebrated 
for  the  variety  of  its  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still 
in  general  repute.  It  had  some  convenient  harbours, 
and  a fountain  whose  waters  were  much  frequented 
on  account  of  their  medicinal  powers.  According 
to  Diodorus,  /Eolus  reigned  at  Lipara  before 
Liparus.  Liv.  5,  c.  28. — Plin.  3,  c.  9. — I ted.  14, 
v.  57. — Virg.  sEn.  1,  v.  56.  1.  8,  v.  417. — Mela,  2, 
c.  7. — Strab.  6. A town  of  Etruria. 

Iiip&ris,  a river  of  Cilicia,  whose  waters  were 
like  oil.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. — Vitruv.  8,  c.  3. 

Ldphlnm,  a town  of  the  /Equi,  taken  by  the 
Romans. 

Lipodorus,  one  of  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia 
by  Alexander,  &c. 

Liquentia,  now  Livenza , a river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

Lircseus,  a fountain  near  Nemaea.  Stat. 
Theb.  4,  v.  711. 

Liri<5pe,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of  Nar- 
cissus by  the  Cephisus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  311. 

A fountain  of  Bceotia  on  the  borders  of  Thespis, 
where  Narcissus  was  drowned,  according  to  some 
accounts. 

Lliris,  now  Gariglia.no,  a river  of  Campania, 
which  it  separates  from  Latium.  It  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Horat.  3,  od. 
>7- — Lucan.  2,  v.  424. A warrior  killed  by  Ca- 

milla, &c.  Virg.  VEn.  11,  v.  670. 

Lisinias,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  32,  c.  14. 

Lissa,  the  name  of  a fury  which  Euripides  in- 
trr>duces  on  the  stage,  as  conducted  by  Iris  at  the 
command  of  Juno,  to  inspire  Hercules  with  that 
fatal  rage  which  ended  in  his  death. 

Lisson,  a river  of  Sicily. 

Liissus,  now  Alesso,  a town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  confines  of  lllyricum.  Plin.  5,  c.  2 .—Liv.  44, 
c.  10.  Lucan.  5,  v.  719. A river  of  Thrace,  fall- 

ing into  the  /Egean  sea,  between  Thasos  and  Samo- 
thracia.  It  was  dried  up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
when  he  invaded  Greece.  Strab.  n.—Herodot.  7, 
C.  109. 

LiBta,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inhabitants 
are  called  Listini. 

Litabrum,  now  Buitrago,  a town  of  Spain 
larraconensis.  Liv  32,  c.  14.  1.  35,  c.  22. 

Litana,  a wood  in  Gallia  Togata.  Liv  27 
c.  24. 

Litavlcua,  one  of  the  /Edui,  who  assisted 
Ctesar  with  10,000  men.  Ctes.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  37. 

Literatim,  a town  of  Campania. 

LithobSlia,  a festival  celebrated  at  Troczene 
in  honour  of  l.amia  and  Auxesia,  who  came  from 
< rete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of  the 
seditious  populace,  and  stoned  to  death.  Hence 
t le  name  of  the  solemnity,  KtOojioKia,  lapidation. 


Lithrus,  a town  of  Armenia  Minor.  Strab. 

Lith.ubium,  a town  of  Liguria.  Liv.  32,  c.  29. 

Lityersas,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Midas  king 
of  Phrygia.  He  made  strangers  prepare  his  harvest, 
and  afterwards  put  them  to  death.  He  was  at  last 
killed  by  Hercules.  Theocrit.  Id.  10. 

LIvia  Drusilla,  a celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  L.  Drusus  Calidianus.  She  married 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  and  Drusus  Germanicus.  The  attach- 
ment of  her  husband  to  the  cause  of  Antony  was  the 
beginning  of  her  greatness.  Augustus  saw  her  as 
she  fled  from  the  danger  which  threatened  her  hus- 
band, and  he  resolved  to  marry  her,  though  she  was 
then  pregnant.  He  divorced  his  wife  Scribonia, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  augurs,  he  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  Livia.  She  now  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  passion  of  Augustus,  in  the  share 
that  she  enjoyed  of  his  power  and  imperial  dignity. 
Her  children  by  Drusus  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
plying emperor ; and,  that  she  might  make  the 
succession  of  her  son  Tiberius  more  easy  and  un- 
disputed, Livia  is  accused  of  secretly  involving  in 
one  common  ruin  the  heirs  and  nearest  relations  of 
Augustus.  Her  cruelty  and  ingratitude  are  still 
more  strongly  marked,  when  she  is  charged  with 
having  murdered  her  own  husband  to  hasten  the 
elevation  of  Tiberius.  If  she  was  anxious  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  her  son,  Tiberius  proved  un- 
grateful, and  hated  a woman  to  whom  he  owed  his 
life,  his  elevation,  and  his  greatness.  Livia  died 
in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  A.D.  29.  Tiberius 
showed  himself  as  undutiful  after  her  death  as  be- 
fore, for  he  neglected  her  funeral,  and  expressly  com- 
manded that  no  honours,  either  private  or  public, 
should  be  paid  to  her  memory.  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. 

— Suet,  in  Aug.  et  Tib. — Dion.  Cass. Another. 

Vid.  Drusilla. Another,  called  Horestilla,  &c. 

She  was  debauched  by  Galba,  as  she  was  going  to 

marry  Piso.  Suet,  in  Gal.  25. Another,  called 

also  Ocellina.  She  was  Galba’s stepmother,  and  com- 
mitted adultery  with  him.  Id.  ib.  3. 

Livia  lex,  de  sociis,  proposed  to  make  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  free  citizens  of  Rome.  M. 
Livius  Drusus,  who  framed  it,  was  found  murdered 

in  his  house  before  it  passed. Another  by  M. 

Livius  Drusus  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  662,  which  re- 
quired that  the  judicial  power  should  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  an  equal  number  of  knights  and 
senators. 

Livineius,  a friend  of  Pompey,  & c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  3,  c.  xi,  &c. 

Livilla,  a daughter  of  Drusus. A sister  of 

Caligula,  &c.  Vid.  Julia. 

Livius  Andronlcus,  a dramatic  poet,  who 
flourished  at  Rome  about  240  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  the  first  who  turned  the 
personal  satires  and  fescennine  verses,  so  long  the 
admiration  of  the  Romans,  into  the  form  of  a proper 
dialogue  and  regular  play.  Though  the  character 
of  a player,  so  valued  and  applauded  in  Greece,  was 
reckoned  vile  and  despicable  among  the  Romans, 
Andronicus  acted  a part  in  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions and  engaged  the  attention  of  his  audience,  by 
repeating  what  he  had  laboriously  formed  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  Andronicus  was  the  freed- 
inan  of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  whose  children  he  edu- 
cated. His  poetry  was  grown  obsolete  in  the  age 
of  Cicero,  whose  nicety  and  judgment  would  not 
even  recommend  the  reading  of  it.  Some  few  of 
his  verses  are  preserved  in  the  Corpus  Poet  arum. 

M.  Salinator,  a Roman  consul,  sent  against  the 

Illyrians.  The  success  with  which  he  finished  the 
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campaign,  and  the  victory  which  some  years  after 
he  obtained  over  Asdrubal,  who  was  passing  into 
Italy  with  a reinforcement  for  his  brother  Annibal, 
show  how  deserving  he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 

Roman  armies.  Liv. Drusus,  a tribune  who 

joined  the  patricians  in  opposing  the  ambitious 

views  of  C.  Gracchus.  Pint,  in  Grace. An 

uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica.  Pint. Titus,  a native  of 

Padua,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  He  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Naples  and  Rome,  but 
more  particularly  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  who 
liberally  patronized  the  learned,  and  encouraged 
the  progress  of  literature.  Few  particulars  of  his 
life  are  known,  yet  his  fame  was  so  universally 
spread  even  in  his  lifetime,  that  an  inhabitant  of 
Gades  traversed  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  merely  to 
see  the  man  whose  writings  had  given  him  such 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  perusal.  Livy  died 
at  Padua,  in  his  67th  year,  and  according  to  some, 
on  that  same  day  Rome  was  also  deprived  of  an- 
other of  its  brightest  ornaments,  by  the  death  of  the 
poet  Ovid,  A.D.  17.  It  is  said  that  Livia  had  ap- 
pointed Livy  to  be  the  preceptor  to  young  Claudius 
the  brother  of  Germanicus,  but  death  prevented  the 
historian  from  enjoying  an  honour  to  which  he  was 
particularly  entitled  by  his  learning  and  his  univer- 
sal knowledge.  The  name  of  Livy  is  rendered  im- 
mortal by  his  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  Besides 
this,  he  wrote  some  philosophical  treatises  and  dia- 
logues, with  a letter  addressed  to  his  son,  on  the 
merit  of  authors,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  young 
men.  This  letter  is  greatly  commended  by  Quin- 
tilian, who  expatiates  with  great  warmth  on  the 
judgment  and  candour  of  the  author.  His  Roman 
history  was  comprehended  in  140  books,  of  which 
only  35  are  extant.  It  began  with  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  was  continued  till  the  death  of  Dru- 
sus in  Germany.  The  merit  of  this  history  is  well 
known,  and  the  high  rank  which  Livy  holds  among 
historians  will  never  be  disputed.  He  is  always 
great  ; his  style  is  clear  and  intelligible,  laboured 
without  affectation,  diffusive  without  tediousness, 
and  argumentative  without  pedantry.  In  his  ha- 
rangues he  is  bold  and  animated,  and  in  his  narra- 
tions and  descriptions  he  claims  a decided  superi- 
ority. He  is  always  elegant,  and  though  many  have 
branded  his  provincial  words  with  the  name  of  Pata- 
vinity,  yet  the  expressions,  or  rather  the  orthography 
of  words,  which  in  Livy  are  supposed  to  distinguish 
a native  of  a province  of  Italy  from  a native  of  Rome, 
are  not  loaded  with  obscurity,  and  the  perfect  classic 
is  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  one  as  with  the 
other.  Livy  has  been  censured,  and  perhaps  with 
justice,  for  being  too  credulous,  and  burdening  his 
history  with  vulgar  notions  and  superstitious  tales. 
He  may  disgust  when  he  mentions  that  milk  and 
blood  were  rained  from  heaven,  or  that  an  ox  spoke, 
or  a woman  changed  her  sex,  yet  he  candidly  con- 
fesses that  he  recorded  only  what  made  an  indelible 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  a credulous  age.  His 
candour  has  also  been  called  in  question,  and  he 
has  sometimes  shown  himself  too  partial  to  his 
countrymen,  but  everywhere  he  is  an  indefatigable 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  virtue.  The 
works  of  Livy  have  been  divided  by  some  of  the 
moderns  into  14  decades,  each  consisting  of  10 
books.  The  first  decade  comprehends  the  history 
of  460  years.  The  second  decade  is  lost,  and  the 
third  comprehends  the  history  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  which  includes  about  18  years.  In  the  fourth 
decade,  Livy  treats  of  the  wars  with  Macedonia 
and  Antiochus,  which  contain  about  23  years.  For 
the  first  five  books  of  the  fifth  decade,  we  are  in- 


debted to  the  researches  of  the  moderns.  They 
were  found  at  Worms,  A.D.  1431.  These  are  the 
books  that  remain  of  Livy's  history,  and  the  loss 
which  the  celebrated  work  has  sustained  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  has  in  some  measure  been  compen- 
sated by  the  labours  of  J.  Freinshemius,  who  with 
great  attention  and  industry  has  made  an  epitome  of 
the  Roman  history,  which  is  now  incorporated  with 
the  remaining  books  of  Livy.  The  third  decade  seems 
to  be  superior  to  the  others,  yet  the  author  has  not 
scrupled  to  copy  from  his  contemporaries  and  pre- 
decessors, and  we  find  many  passages  taken  word 
for  word  from  Polybius,  in  which  the  latter  has 
shown  himself  more  informed  in  military  affairs, 
and  superior  to  his  imitator.  The  best  editions  of 
Livy  will  be  found  to  be  those  of  Maittaire,  6 vols. 
i2mo,  London,  1722;  of  Drakenborch,  7 vols.  4to, 
Amst.  1731  ; and  of  Ruddiman,  4 vols.  i2mo,  Edin. 

1751. A governor  of  Tarentum,  who  delivered 

his  trust  to  Annibal,  &c. A high  priest  who  de- 
voted Decius  to  the  Dii  Manes. A commander 

of  a Roman  fleet  sent  against  Antiochus  in  the 
Hellespont. 

Lixus,  a river  of  Mauritania,  with  a city  of  the 
same  name..  Antaeus  had  a palace  there,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  Hercules  conquered  him.  Ital.  3,  v.  258. 

— Mela , 3,  c.  10. — Strab.  2. A son  of  zEgyptus. 

Apollod. 

Lobon,  a native  of  Argos,  who  wrote  a book 
concerning  poets.  Diog. 

LSceus,  a man  who  conspired  against  Alexan- 
der with  Dymnus,  &c.  Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

LiOCha,  a large  city  of  Africa,  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  Scipio’s  soldiers. 

Lochias,  a promontory  and  citadel  of  Egypt 
near  Alexandria. 

Locri,  a town  of  Magna  Graecia  in  Italy  on  the 
Adriatic,  not  far  from  Rhegium.  It  was  founded 
by  a Grecian  colony  about  757  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  some  suppose.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Locri  or  Locrenses.  Virg.  sEn.  3, 
v.  399. — Strab. — Plin.—Liv.  22,  c.  6.  1.  23,  c.  30. 
A town  of  Locris  in  Greeee. 

Locris,  a country  of  Greece,  whose  inhabitants 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Ozolie , Epicnemidii,  and 
Opuntii.  The  country  of  the  Ozolae,  called  also 
Epizephyrii  from  their  westerly  situation,  was  at 
the  north  of  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  extended  above 
12  miles  northward.  On  the  west  it  was  separated 
from  Aitolia  by  the  Evenus,  and  it  had  Phocis  at 
the  east.  The  chief  city  was  called  Naupactus. 
The  Epicnemidii  were  at  the  north  of  the  Ozola:, 
and  had  the  bay  of  Malia  at  the  east,  and  Gita  on 
the  north.  They  received  their  name  from  the 
situation  of  their  residence,  near  a mountain  called 
Cnemis.  They  alone,  of  all  the  Locrians,  had  the 
privilege  of  sending  members  to  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons.  The  Opuntii,  who  received  their 
name  from  their  chief  city  called  Opus,  were  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  the  Euripus,  and  near  Phocis 
and  Euboea.  Plin.  3,  t.  5. — Strab.  6,  &c. — Ptol. — 
Mela. — Liv.  26,  c.  26.  1.  28,  c.  6. — Pans.  Ach.  &“ 
Phoc.  . I 

Locusta,  a celebrated  woman  at  Rome  in  the 
favour  of  Nero.  She  poisoned  Claudius  and  Bntan- 
nicus,  and  at  last  attempted  to  destroy  Nero  him- 
self, for  which  she  was  executed.  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 
c.  66,  &c. — Suet,  in  Ncr.  33. 

Locutius.  Vid.  Aius.  , 

Lollia  Paulina,  a beautiful  woman,  daughter 
of  M.  Lollius,  who  married  C.  Memmius  Regulus, 
and  afterwards  Caligula.  She  was  divorced  and 
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put  to  death  by  means  of  Agrippina.  Tacit.  Ann. 
12,  c.  i,  &c.  , . 

Lolliarms  Spurius,  a general  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Gaul,  and  soon  after 
murdered,  &c. A consul,  &c. 

TVT  Lollius,  a companion  and  tutor  of  C.  Caesar 
the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.  He  was  consul,  and 
offended  Augustus  by  his  rapacity  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Horace  has  addressed  two  of  his  epistles  to 
him,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  3. 

Londlnum,  the  capital  of  Britain,  founded,  as 
some  suppose,  between  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Nero.  It  has  been  severally  called  Londiniunt, 
Lundiniim,  &c.  Ammianus  calls  it  vetustum 
oppidum.  It  is  represented  as  a considerable,  opu- 
lent, and  commercial  town,  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  33. — Ammian. 

LiOngarenus,  a man  guilty  of  adultery  with 
Fausta,  Sylla’s  daughter.  Horat.  1,  sat.  2,  v.  67. 

Lon  gimUnns,  a surname  of  Artaxerxes,  from 
his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other.  The 
Greeks  called  him  Macrochir.  C.  Nep.  in  Reg. 

Longinus  Dionysius  Cassius,  a cele- 
brated Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens.  He 
was  preceptor  of  the  Greek  language,  and  after- 
wards minister,  to  Zenobia  the  famous  queen  of 
Palmyra,  and  his  ardent  zeal  and  spirited  activity 
in  her  cause  proved  at  last  fatal  to  him.  When  the 
emperor  Aurelian  entered  victorious  the  gates  of 
Palmyra,  Longinus  was  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  A.D.  273.  At  the  moment  of 
death  he  showed  himself  great  and  resolute,  and 
with  a philosophical  and  unparalleled  firmness  of 
mind,  he  even  repressed  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the 
spectators  who  pitied  his  miserable  end.  Longinus 
has  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  his  critical 
remarks  on  ancient  authors.  His  treatise  on  the 
sublime  gives  the  world  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of 
his  other  valuable  compositions.  The  best  editions 
of  this  author  are  that  of  Tollius,  4to,  Traja.  ad 

Rhen.  1694,  and  that  of  Toup,  8vo,  Oxon.  1778. 

Cassius,  a tribune  driven  out  of  the  senate  for 
favouring  the  interest  of  J.  Caesar.  He  was  made 

governor  of  Spain  by  Caesar,  &c. A governor  of 

Judaea. A proconsul. A lawyer  whom,  though 

blind  and  respected,  Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death,  because  he  had  in  his  possession  a picture 
of  Cassius,  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers.  Juv.  10, 
v.  6. 

Longobardi,  a nation  of  Germany.  Tacit, 
de  Germ. 

Long 01  a,  a town  of  Latium  on  the  borders  of 
the  Volsci.  Liv.  2,  c.  33  & 39.  1.  9,  c.  39. 

LongTintlca,  a maritime  city  of  Spain  Tar- 
raconensis.  Liv.  22,  c.  20. 

Longus,  a Roman  consul,  &c. A Greek 

author  who  wrote  a novel  called  the  amours  of 
Daphnis  and  Chloe.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
not  precisejy  known.  The  best  editions  of  this 
pleasing  writer  are  that  of  Paris,  4to,  1754,  and  that 
of  Villoison,  8vo,  Pans,  1778. 

Lordi,  a people  of  Illyricum. 

Lorjzma.  a town  of  Doris.  Liv.  37,  c.  17. 

Lotis,  or  Lotos,  a beautiful  nymph,  daughter 
of  Neptune.  Priapus  offered  her  violence,  and  to 
save  herself  from  his  importunities  she  implored  the 
gods,  who  changed  her  into  a tree  called  Lotus, 
consecrated  to  Venus  and  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met  q 
v.  348. 

LotSphfigi,  a people  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
n5a.r  lt,e.  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited  their 
country,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Hero- 


dot.  4,  c.  177. — Strab.  17. — Mela,  1,  c.  7. — PI  in.  5, 
c.  7.J.  13,  c.  17. 

Lous,  or  Aous,  a river  of  Macedonia  near 
Apollonia. 

Lua,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
things  which  were  purified  by  lustrations,  whence 
the  name  (a  luendo).  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

Luca,  now  Lucca,  a city  of  Etruria  on  the  river 
Arnus.  Liv.  21,  c.  5.  1.  41,  c.  13. — Cic.  13 ,/am.  13. 

LucSgUS,  one  of  the  friends  of  Turnus,  killed 
by  .-Eneas.  Virg.  /Tin.  10,  v.  575. 

Lucani,  a people  of  Italy,  descended  from  the 
Samnites,  or  from  the  Brutii. 

Lucania,  a country  of  Italy  between  the  Tyr- 
rhene and  Sicilian  seas,  and  bounded  by  Pucetia, 
the  Picentini,  and  the  country  of  the  Brutii.  The 
country  was  famous  for  its  grapes.  Strab.  6. — 
PI  in.  3;  c.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Liv.  8,  c.  17.  1.  9, 
c.  2.  1.  10,  c.  11. — Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  178. 

Q,.  Lucanius,  a centurion  in  Caesar’s  army, 
&c.  JSces.  Bell.  G.  5. 

Lucanus  M.  Annaeus,  a native  of  Corduba 
in  Spain.  He  was  early  removed  to  Rome,  where 
his  rising  talents,  and  more  particularly  his  lavished 
praises  and  panegyrics,  recommended  him  to  the 
emperor  Nero.  This  intimacy  was  soon  productive 
of  honour,  and  Lucan  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
an  augur  and  questor  before  he  had  attained  the 
proper  age.  The  poet  had  the  imprudence  to  enter 
the  lists  against  his  imperial  patron  ; he  chose  for 
his  subject  Orpheus,  and  Nero  took  the  tragical 
story  of  Niobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victory, 
but  Nero  became  jealous  of  his  poetical  reputation, 
and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults  to  which 
Lucan  was  daily  exposed,  provoked  at  last  his 
resentment,  and  he  joined  Piso  in  a conspiracy 
against  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  discovered, 
and  the  poet  had  nothing  left  but  to  choose  the 
manner  of  his  execution.  He  had  his  veins  opened 
in  a warm  bath,  and  as  he  expired  he  pronounced 
with  great  energy  the  lines  which,  in  his  Pharsalia, 
1.  3,  v.  639 — 642,  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
soldier,  who  died  in  the  same  manner  as  himself. 
Some  have  accused  him  of  pusillanimity  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  and  say  that,  to  free  himself 
from  the  punishment  which  threatened  him,  he 
accused  his  own  mother,  and  involved  her  in  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  guilty.  This  circumstance, 
which  throws  an  indelible  blot  upon  the  character 
of  Lucan,  is  not  mentioned  by  some  writers,  who 
observe  that  he  expired  with  all  the  firmness  of  a 
philosopher.  He  died  in  his  26th  year,  A.D.  65. 
Of  all  his  compositions  none  but  his  Pharsalia 
remains.  This  poem,  which  is  an  account  of  the 
civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  is  unfinished. 
Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  merit  of  the  poetry. 
It  possesses  neither  the  fire  of  Homer,  nor  the 
melodious  numbers  of  Virgil.  If  Lucan  had  lived  to 
a greater  age,  his  judgment  and  genius  would  have 
matured,  and  he  might  have  claimed  a more  ex- 
alted rank  among  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 
His  expressions,  however,  are  bold  and  animated, 
his  poetry  entertaining,  though  his  irregularities  are 
numerous,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Quintilian,  lie  is 
more  an  orator  than  a poet.  He  wrote  a poem  upon 
the  burning  of  Rome,  now  lost.  It  is  said  that  his 
wife  Polla  Argentaria  not  only  assisted  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  poem,  but  even  corrected  it  after 
his  death.  Scaliger  says  that  Lucan  rather  barks 
than  sings.  I he  best  editions  of  Lucan  are  those  of 
Oudendorp,  4to,  L.  Bat.  1728;  of  Bentley  4to, 
printed  at  Strawberry-hill,  1760;  and  of  Barbou, 
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121110,  Paris,  1767.  Quintil.  10 .—Suet. — Tacit. 

Ann.  15,  &c.  —Martial.  7,  ep.  20. Ocellus,  or 

Ucellus,  an  ancient  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  unknown.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  a 
book  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  which  he  deemed 
eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the  systems  adopted 
by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo  Judaeus.  This  work 
was  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Nogarola. 
Another  book  of  Ocellus  on  laws,  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Archytas 
and  Plato,  a fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved 
by  Stobaeus,  of  which,  however,  Ocellus  is  disputed 
to  be  the  author.  There  is  an  edition  of  Ocellus, 
with  a learned  commentary,  by  C.  Emman.  Vizza- 
nius,  Bononiae,  1646,  in  4to. 

LucSria,  or  LQ.c§ria,  festivals  at  Rome, 
celebrated  in  a large  grove  between  the  Via  Salaria 
and  the  Tiber,  where  the  Romans  hid  themselves 
when  besieged  by  the  Gauls.  Tacit.  Ann.  1, 
c.  77. 

L.  Lucceius,  a celebrated  historian,  asked  by 
Cicero  to  write  a history  of  his  consulship.  Pie 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but  was  afterwards 
pardoned  by  J.  Caesar.  Cic.  ad.  Fain.  5,  ep.  12, 
&c. 

Lucceius  Albums,  a governor  of  Mauritania 
after  Galba’s  death,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  58. 

Lucentum  (or  ia),  a town  of  Spain,  now 
A licant. 

LucSres,  a body  of  horse,  composed  of  Roman 
knights,  first  established  by  Romulus  and  Tatius. 
It  received  its  name  either  from  Lucumo,  an  Etru- 
rian who  assisted  the  Romans  against  the  Sabines, 
or  from  Incus,  a grove  where  Romulus  had  erected 
an  asylum,  or  a place  of  refuge  for  all  fugitives, 
slaves,  homicides,  &c.,  that  he  might  people  his 
city.  The  Luceres  were  some  of  these  men,  and 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  legions.  Propert. 
4,  el.  1,  v.  31. 

LucSria,  a town  of  Apulia,  famous  for  wool. 
Liv.  9,  c.  2 & 12.  1.  10,  c.  35. — Herat.  3,  od.  15, 
v.  14. — Lucan.  2,  v.  473. 

Lucerius,  a surname  of  Jupiter,  as  the  father 
of  light. 

Lucetius,  a Rutulian  killed  by  Ilioneus.  Virg. 
AEn.  9,  v.  570. 

Lucianus,  a celebrated  writer  of  Samosata. 
Ilis  father  was  poor  in  his  circumstances,  and 
Lucian  was  early  bound  to  one  of  his  uncles,  who 
was  a sculptor.  This  employment  highly  displeased 
him  ; he  made  no  proficiency  in  the  art,  and  re- 
solved to  seek  his  livelihood  by  better  means.  A 
dream  in  which  Learning  seemed  to  draw  him  to 
her,  and  to  promise  fame  and  immortality,  con- 
firmed his  resolutions,  and  he  began  to  write.  The 
artifices  and  unfair  dealings  of  a lawyer,  a life  which 
he  had  embraced,  disgusted  him,  and  he  began  to 
study  philosophy  and  eloquence.  He  visited  dif- 
ferent places,  and  Antioch,  Ionia,  Greece,  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  more  particularly  Athens,  became  suc- 
cessively acquainted  with  the  depth  of  his  learning 
and  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  The  emperor  M. 
Aurelius  was  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed 
him  registrar  to  the  Roman  governor  of  Egypt. 
He  died  A D.  180,  in  his  90th  year,  and  some  of 
the  modems  have  asserted  that  he  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs  for  his  impiety,  particularly  for  ridi- 
culing the  religion  of  Christ.  The  works  of  Lucian, 
which  are  numerous,  and  written  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, consist  partly  of  dialogues,  in  which  he  intro- 
duces different  characters  with  much  dramatic 
propriety.  His  style  is  easy,  simple,  elegant,  and 
animated,  and  he  has  stored  his  compositions  with 


many  lively  sentiments,  and  much  of  the  true  Attic 
wit.  His  frequent  obscenities,  and  his  manner  of 
exposing  to  ridicule,  not  only  the  religion  of  his 
country,  but  also  that  of  every  nation,  have  de- 
servedly drawn  upon  him  the  censure  of  every  age, 
and  branded  him  with  the  appellation  of  atheist 
and  blasphemer.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Sos- 
trates,  a philosopher  of  Bceotia,  as  also  that  of  the 
philosopher  Demonax.  Some  have  also  attributed 
to  him,  with  great  impropriety,  the  life  of  Apollo- 
nius Thyaneus.  The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are 
that  of  Graevius,  2 vols.  8vo,  Amst.  1687,  and  that 
of  Reitzius,  4 vols.  4to,  Amst.  1743. 

Lucifer,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  or 
morning  star.  It  is  called  Lucifer,  when  appear- 
ing in  the  morning  before  the  sun  ; but  when  it 
follows  it,  and  appears  some  time  after  its  setting, 
it  is  called  Hesperus.  According  to  some  mytholo- 

gists,  Lucifer  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Aurora. A 

Christian  writer,  whose  work  was  edited  by  the 
Coleti,  fol.  Venet.  1778. 

Lucif  8ri  fanum,  a town  of  Spain. 

C.  Lucilius,  a Roman  knight  bom  at  Aurunca, 
illustrious  not  only  for  the  respectability  of  his 
ancestors,  but  more  deservedly  for  the  uprightness 
and  the  innocence  of  his  own  immaculate  character. 
He  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Scipio  the  first 
Africanus,  and  even  attended  him  in  his  war  against 
Numantia.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of 
satire,  and  as  the  first  great  satirical  writer  among 
the  Romans.  He  was  superior  to  his  poetical  pre- 
decessors at  Rome ; and  though  he  wrote  with 
great  roughness  and  inelegance,  but  with  much 
facility,  he  gained  many  admirers,  whose  praises 
have  been  often  lavished  with  too  liberal  a hand. 
Horace  compares  him  to  a river  which  rolls  upon 
its  waters  precious  sand,  accompanied  with  mire 
and  dirt.  Of  the  30  satires  which  he  wrote,  nothing 
but  a few  verses  remain.  He  died  at  Naples,  in 
the  46th  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  103.  His  fragments 
have  been  collected  and  published  with  notes  by 
Fr.  Dousa,  4to,  L.  Bat.  1597,  and  lastly  by  the 
Vulpii,  8vo,  Patav.  1735.  Quintil.  10,  1. — Cic. 

dc  Orat.  2. — Horat. Lucilius,  a famous  Roman, 

who  fled  with  Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
They  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  a party  of  horse, 
and  Lucilius  suffered  himself  to  be  severely  wounded 
by  the  dart  of  the  enemy,  exclaiming  that  he  was 
Brutus.  He  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  con- 
querors, whose  clemency  spared  his  life.  Pint. 

A tribune  who  attempted  in  vain  to  elect  Pompey 

to  the  dictatorship. A centurion,  &c. A 

governor  of  Asia  under  Tiberius. A friend  of 

Tiberius. 

Lucilla,  a daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  celebrated 
for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  debauch- 
eries, and  misfortunes.  At  the  age  of  16  her  father 
sent  her  to  Syria  to  marry  the  emperor  Verus,  who 
was  then  employed  in  a war  with  the  Parthians  and 
Arminians.  The  conjugal  virtues  of  Lucilla  were 
great  at  first,  but  when  she  saw  Verus  plunge  him- 
self into  debauchery  and  dissipation,  sne  followed 
his  example  and  prostituted  herself.  At  her  return 
to  Rome  she  saw  the  incestuous  commerce  of  her 
husband  with  her  mother,  & c.,  and  at  last  poisoned 
him.  She  afterwards  married  an  old  but  virtuous 
senator,  by  order  of  her  father,  and  was  not 
ashamed  soon  to  gratify  the  criminal  sensualities  of 
her  brother  Commodus.  The  coldness  and  indif- 
ference with  which  Commodus  treated  her  alter- 
wards  determined  her  on  revenge,  and  she  with 
many  illustrious  senators  conspired  against  his  life 
A.D.  185.  The  plot  was  discovered,  Lucilla  was 
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banished,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  her 
brother,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age. 

Lucina,  a goddess,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Latona.  As  her 
mother  brought  her  into  the  world  without  pain, 
she  became  the  goddess  whom  women  in  labour 
invoked,  and  she  presided  over  the  birth  of  children. 
She  receives  this  name  either  from  lucns,  or  from 
lux,  as  Ovid  explains  it : 

Gratia  Lucinee,  dedit  Juec  tibi  nomina  Incus  ; 

Aut  quia  principiurrt  tu,  Dea,  lucis  babes. 

Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and 
Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  also  some- 
times called  Lucina,  and  presided  over  the  labours 
of  women.  She  is  called  Ilythia  by  the  Greeks. 
She  had  a famous  temple  at  Rome,  raised  A.U.C. 
396.  Far.  de  L.  L 4. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  27. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  449. — Horat.  Carrn.  Sec. 

Lucius,  a Roman  soldier  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  by  saving  in  his  arms  a man  who  jumped 

down  from  one  of  the  walls,  Joseph. A brother 

of  M.  Antony.  V id.  L.  Antonius. A Roman 

general,  who  defeated  the  Etrurians,  &c. A 

relation  of  J.  Ctesar. A Roman  ambassador, 

murdered  by  the  Illyrians. A consul,  &c. A 

writer,  called  by  some  Satu rantius  Apuleius.  He 
was  born  in  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Numidia. 
He  studied  poetry,  music,  geometry,  &c.,  at  Athens, 
and  warmly  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Platonists. 
He  cultivated  magic,  and  some  miracles  are  attri- 
buted to  his  knowledge  of  enchantments.  He 
wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin  with  great  ease  and  sim- 
plicity ; his  style,  however,  is  sometimes  affected, 
though  his  eloquence  was  greatly  celebrated  in  his 
age.  Some  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  still 
extant.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 

A brother  of  Vitellius,  &c. A son  of  Agrippa, 

adopted  by  Augustus. A man  put  to  death  for 

his  incontinence,  &c. The  word  Lucius  is  a prse- 

nomen  common  to  many  Romans,  of  whom  an 
account  is  given  under  their  family  names. 

Lucretia,  a celebrated  Roman  lady,  daughter 
of  Lucretius  and  wife  of  Tarquinius  Collatinus. 
Her  accomplishments  proved  fatal  to  her,  and  the 
praises  which  a number  of  young  nobles  at  Ardea, 
among  whom  were  Collatinus  and  the  sons  of  Tar- 
quin,  bestowed  upon  the  domestic  virtues  of  their 
wives  at  home,  were  productive  of  a revolution  in 
the  state.  While  every  one  was  warm  with  the 
idea,  it  was  universally  agreed  to  leave  the  camp 
and  to  go  to  Rome,  to  ascertain  the  veracity  of 
their  respective  assertions.  Collatinus  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  his  expectations  fulfilled  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  while  the  wives  of  the  other 
Komans  were  involved  in  the  riot  and  dissipation  of 
a feast,  Lucretia  was  found  at  home,  employed  in 
the  midst  of  her  female  servants,  and  easing  their 
labour  by  sharing  it  herself.  The  beauty  and  inno- 
cence of  Lucretia  inflamed  the  passion  of  Sextus 
the  son  of  Tarquin,  who  was  a witness  of  her 
virtues  and  industry.  He  cherished  his  flame,  and 
he  secretly  retired  from  the  camp,  and  came  to  the 
house  of  Lucretia,  where  he  met  with  a kind  recep- 
tion. He  showed  himself  unworthy  of  such  a 
treatment,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  he  introduced 
himself  to  Lucretia,  who  refused  to  his  intreatics 
what  her  fear  of  shame  granted  to  his  threats.  She 
yielded  to  her  ravisher  when  he  threatened  to  mur- 
9er  ^eri  to  slay  on  of  her  slaves,  and  put  him 
in  her  bed,  that  this  apparent  adultery  might  seem 
to  have  met  with  the  punishment  it  deserved.  Lu- 
cretia. in  the  morning,  sent  for  her  husband  and 


her  father,  and,  after  she  had  revealed  to  them  the 
indignities  she  had  suffered  from  the  son  of  Tar- 
quin, and  entreated  them  to  avenge  her  wrongs, 
she  stabbed  herself  with  a dagger  which  she  had 
previously  concealed  under  her  clothes.  This  fatal 
blow  was  the  signa  of  rebellion.  The  body  of  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
senate,  and  the  violence  and  barbarity  of  Sextus, 
joined  with  the  unpopularity  and  oppression  of  his 
father,  so  irritated  the  Roman  populace,  that  that 
moment  they  expelled  the  Tarquins  for  ever  from 
Rome.  Brutus,  who  was  present  at  the  tragical 
death  of  Lucretia,  kindled  the  flames  of  rebellion, 
and  the  republican  or  consular  government  was 
established  at  Rome  A.U.C.  244.  Liv.  1,  c.  57, 
&c. — Dionys.  Hal.  4,  c.  15. — Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  741. 
— Val.  Max.  6,  c.  x. — Pint. — August,  de  Civ.  D.  j, 
c.  19. -The  wife  of  Numa.  Pint. 

Lticretilis,  now  Libretti,  a mountain  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  hanging  over  a pleasant 
valley,  near  which  the  house  and  farm  of  Horace 
were  situated.  Horai.  1,  od.  17,  v.  1 .—Cic.  7, 
Att.  11. 

T.  Lticretius  Cams,  a celebrated  Roman 
poet  and  philosopher,  who  was  early  sent  to  Athens, 
where  he  studied  under  Zeno  and  Phaedrus.  The 
tenets  of  Epicurus  and  Empedocles,  which  then 
.prevailed  at  Athens,  were  warmly  embraced  by 
Lucretius,  and  when  united  with  the  infinite  of 
Anaximander  and  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  they 
were  explained  and  elucidated  in  a poem,  in  six 
books,  which  is  called  De  rerum  natura.  In  this 
poem  the  masterly  genius  and  unaffected  elegance 
of  the  poet  are  everywhere  conspicuous;  but  the 
opinions  of  the  philosopher  are  justly  censured,  who 

fives  no  existence  of  power  to  a supreme  Being, 
ut  is  the  devoted  advocate  of  atheism  and  impiety, 
and  earnestly  endeavours  to  establish  the  mortality 
of  the  soul.  This  composition,  which  has  little 
claim  to  be  called  an  heroic  poem,  was  written  and 
finished  while  the  poet  laboured  under  a violent 
delirium,  occasioned  by  a philter,  which  the  jealousy 
of  his  mistress  or  his  wife  Lucilia  had  administered. 
It  is  said  that  he  destroyed  himself  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age,  about  54  years  before  Christ. 
Cicero,  after  his  death,  revised  and  corrected  his 
poems,  which  had  been  partly  written  in  the  lucid 
intervals  of  reason  and  of  sense.  Lucretius,  whose 
poem  shows  that  he  wrote  Latin  better  than  any 
other  man  ever  did,  would  have  proved  no  mean 
rival  to  Virgil,  had  he  lived  in  the  polished  age  of 
Augustus.  Ihe  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that 
of  Creech,  8vo,  Oxon.  1695  ; that  of  Havercamp, 

2 vols.  4to,  Lug.  Bat.  1725  ; and  that  of  Glasgow, 
iamo,  1759.  Paterc.  2,  c.  ^.—Quintil.  3,  c.  1. 1.  10, 
c-  1. Quintus,  a Roman  who  killed  himself  be- 

cause the  inhabitants  of  Sulmo,  over  which  he  was 
appointed  with  a garrison,  seemed  to  favour  the 
cause  of  J.  Caesar.  Cats.  Dell.  Civ.  1,  c.  18.  He 

is  also  called  Vespillo. Sp.  Tricipitinus,  father 

of  Lucretia  wife  of  Collatinus,  was  made  consul 
after  the  death  of  Brutus,  and  soon  after  died  him- 
self. Horatius  Pulvillus  succeeded  him.  Ltv.  i, 

c-  58. — Pint,  iti  Pub. An  interrex  at  Rome. 

A consul. Osella,  a Roman,  put  to  death  by 

Sylla  because  he  had  applied  for  the  consulship 
without  his  permission.  Pint. 

Lucrinum,  a town  of  Apulia. 

Lucrlnus,  a small  lake  of  Campania,  opposite 
Puteoli.  Some  believe  that  it  was  made  by  Her- 
cules when  he  passed  through  Italy  with  the  bulls 
of  Geryon.  It  abounded  with  excellent  oysters 
and  was  united  by  Augustus  to  the  Avernus,  and  a 
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communication  formed  with  the  sea,  near  a harbour 
called  Julius  Portus.  The  Lucrine  lake  disap- 
peared on  the  30th  of  September,  1538,  in  a violent 
earthquake,  which  raised  on  the  spot  a mountain 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  1000  feet 
high,  with  a crater  in  the  middle.  Cic.  4,  Att.  10. 
—Strab.  s & 6.— Mela,  2,  c.  4 .—Propert.  1,  el.  n, 
v.  10. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  161. — Horat.  2,  od.  15. 

C.  Luctatius  Cattilus,  a Roman  consul 
with  Marius.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in  con- 
quering the  Cimbrians.  Vid.  Cimbricum  bellum. 
He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant,  and  his  history 
of  his  consulship,  which  he  wrote  with  great  ve- 
racity, convinces  us  of  his  literary  talents.  That 
history  is  lost.  Cic.  de  Orat.-Va.rro.  de  L.  L.— 

Flor.  2,  c.  2. C.  Catulus,  a Roman  consul,  who 

destroyed  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  Vid.  Catulus. 

Lucullea,  a festival  established  by  the  Greeks 
in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  behaved  with  great 
prudence  and  propriety  in  his  province.  Pint . in 

^Luculli  horti,  gardens  of  Lucullus,  situate 
near  Neapolis,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  1.-  Villa, 
a country  seat  near  mount  Misenus,  where  Tiberius 
died.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  50.  _ 

Lucullus  Lucius  Lioinius,  a Roman 
celebrated  for  his  fondness  of  luxury  and  for  his 
military  talents.  He  was  born  about  115  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  In  the  liberal  arts,  par- 
ticularly eloquence  and  philosophy.  His  first 
military  campaign  was  in  the  Marsian  war,  where 
his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  recommended  him 
to  public  notice.  His  mildness  and  constancy 
gained  him  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  bylla 
and  from  this  connection  he  derived  honour,  and 
during  his  questorship  in  Asia  and  pret:orship  in 
Africa  he  rendered  himself  more  conspicuous  by 
his  justice,  moderation,  and  humanity.  He  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  A. U.C.  680,  and  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  first  dis- 
played his  military  talents  in  rescuing  his  colleague 
Cotta,  whom  the  enemy  had  besieged  in  Chalce- 
donia.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a celebrated  vic- 
tory over  the  forces  of  Mithndates,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Granicus,  and  by  the  conquest  of  the  Bithyma. 
His  victories  by  sea  were  as  great  as  those  by  land, 
and  Mithridates  lost  a powerful  fleet  near  Lemnos. 
Such  considerable  losses  weakened  the  enemy,  and 
Mithridates  retired  with  _precipitatic>n  towards 
Armenia  to  the  court  of  king  1 igranes  his  father- 
in-law.  His  flight  was  perceived,  and  Lucullus 
crossed  the  Euphrates  with  great  expedition, ^and 
gave  battle  to  the  numerous  forces  which  Tigranes 
had  already  assembled  to  support  the  cause  of  his 
son-in-law  y According  to  the  exaggerated  account 
of  Plutarch,  no  less  than  100,000  foot  and  near 

55.000  horse  of  the  Armenians  lost  their  lives  in 
thkt  celebrated  battle.  All  this  carnage  was  made 
by  a Roman  army  amounting  to  no  more  than 

18.000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed  and . xoo 
wounded  during  the  combat.  The  taking  ofligra- 
nocerta  the  capital  of  Armenia  was  the  consequence 
of  this  immortal  victory  and  Lucullus  there  ob- 
tained the  greatest  part  of  the  royal  treasures.  This 

continual  success,  however,  was,  attended  with 

serious1  consequences.  The  severity  of  Lucullus, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  his  commands,  offended  his 
soldiers,  and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome. 
Pompey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  o 
continue  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  the  'ntervie'v 
which  he  had  with  Lucullus  began  with  acts  of 
mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most  inveterate 


reproaches  and  open  enmity.  Lucullus  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  Rome,  and  only  1600  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  shared  his  fortune  and  his  glories 
were  suffered  to  accompany  him.  He  was  received 
with  coldness  at  Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty a triumph  which  was  deservedly  claimed  by 
his  fame,  his  successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this 
ended  the  days  of  his  glory;  he  retired  to  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and  no 
longer  interested  himself  in  the  commotions  which 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Rome.  He  dedicated 
his  time  to  studious  pursuits,  and  to  literary  con- 
versation. His  house  was  enriched  with  a valuable 
library,  which  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the 
curious,  and  of  the  learned.  Lucullus  fell  into  a 
delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the 
67th  or  68th  year  of  his  age.  The  people  showed 
their  respect  for  his  merit  by  their  wish  to  give  him 
an  honourable  burial  in  the  Campus  Martius ; but 
their  offers  were  rejected,  and  he  was  privately 
buried,  by  his  brother,  on  his  estate  at  i'usculum. 
Lucullus  has  been  admired  for  his  many  accom- 
plishments, but  he  has  been  censured  for  his  seventy 
and  extravagance.  The  expenses  of  his  meals  were 
immoderate;  his  halls  were  distinguished  by  the 
different  names  of  the  gods  ; and,  when  Cicero  and 
Pompey  attempted  to  surprise  him,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  costliness  of  a supper  which  had 
been  prepared  upon  the  word  of  Lucullus,  who  had 
merely  said  to  his  servant  that  he  would  sup  in  the 
hall  of  Apollo.  In  his  retirement  Lucullus  was  fond 
of  artificial  variety ; subterraneous  caves  and  pas- 
sages were  dug  under  the  hills  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  and  the  sea  water  was  conveyed  round 
the  house  and  pleasure  grounds,  where  the  fishes 
flocked  in  such  abundance,  that  not  less  than  25>°P° 
pounds  worth  were  sold  at  his  death.  In  his  public 
character  Lucullus  was  humane  and  compassionate, 
and  he  showed  his  sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs  by  shedding  tears  at  the  sight  of  one 
of  the  cities  of  Armenia,  which  his  soldiers  reduced 
to  ashes.  He  was  a perfect  master  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  he  employed  himself  for 
some  time  to  write  a concise  history  of  the  Marsic 
war  in  Greek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  striking 
characteristics  of  a man  who  meditated  the  con- 
quest of  Parthia,  and  for  a while  gained  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  by  his 
justice  and  moderation,  and  who  might  have  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  world  with  a Crnsar  or 
Pompey,  had  not,  at  last,  his  fondness  for  retire- 
ment withdrawn  him  from  the  reach  of  ambition. 
Cic.  pro  Arch.  4 .—Qiuest.  Ac.  2,  c.  1— Pint,  in 
Vita.— Flor.  3,  c.  5. — Strab. — Apptan.  in  Mithr., 

See. — O rosins,  6,  &c. A consul  who  went  to 

Spain,  & c. A Roman  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

——A  brother  of  Lucius  Lucullus,  lieutenant  under 
Sylla. A pretor  of  Macedonia.  , . 

Lucumo,  the  first  name  of  Tarquinius  Pnscus, 
afterwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The  word  is 
Etrurian,  and  signifies  pnnee  or  chief.  Pint,  in 

A Lucus,  a king  of  ancient  Gaul. A town  of 

Gaul  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  , . . 

Lug-dunensis  Gallia,  a part  of  Gaul,  winch 
received  its  name  from  Lugdunum,  the  capital  < city 
of  the  province.  It  was  anciently  called  Leltica. 

J Luffdunum,  a town  of  Gallia  Celtica,  built  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arar ,r 
by  Manutius  Plancus,  when  he  was  governor  of  he 
province.  This  town,  now  called  Lyons,  is 
second  city  of  France  in  point  ji  population.  Jnv. 
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1,  v.  44. — Strab.  4. Batavorum,  a town  on  the 

Rhine,  just  as  it  falls  into  the  ocean.  It  is  now 

called  Leyden , and  is  famous  for  its  university. 

Convenaruin,  a town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
now  -S / Be '■trartd  in  Gascony. 

Luna  (the  tnoott ),  was  the  daughter  of  Hype- 
rion and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  according  to 
some  mythologists,  as  Diana.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with  many 
superstitious  forms  and  ceremonies.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  magicians  and  enchanters,  particularly 
those  of  I hessaly,  had  an  uncontrollable  power  over 
the  moon,  and  that  they  could  draw  her  down  from 
heaven  at  pleasure  by  the  mere  force  of  their  incan- 
tations. Her  eclipses,  according  to  their  opinion, 
proceeded  from  thence  ; and  on  that  account  it  was 
usual  to  beat  drums  and  cymbals  to  ease  her 
labours,  and  to  render  the  power  of  magic  less 
effectual.  The  Arcadian'  believed  that  they  were 
older  than  the  moon.  Ovid.  Met.  1:4  v.  263,  &c. — 
Tibull.  1,  el.  8,  v.  21. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Virg. 

Eel.  8,  v.  69. A maritime  town  of  Etruria, 

famous  for  the  white  marble  which  it  produced, 
and  called  also  Lunensis  port  us.  It  contained  a 
fine,  capacious  harbour,  and  abounded  in  wine, 
cheese,  &c.  The  inhabitants  were  naturally  given 
to  augury,  and  the  observation  of  uncommon  phe- 
nomena. Mela , 2.  c.  4. — Lucan.  1,  v.  586. — Plin.  1 
.14,  c.  6. — Liv.  34,  c.  8 .—Sil.  8,  v.  481. 

Lupa  (a  she-wolf),  was  held  in  great  veneration  1 
at  Rome,  because  Romulus  and  Remus,  according 
;o  an  ancient  tradition,  were  suckled  and  preserved 
by  one  of  these  animals.  This  fabulous  story  arises 
rom  the  surname  or  Lupa,  prostitute,  which  was 
nven  to  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Fastulus,  to 
vhose  care  and  humanity  these  children  owed  their 
-oreservation.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  415  —Pint,  in 
Romm 

Lupercal,  a place  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aven- 
lne  sacred  to  Pan,  where  festivals  called  Luper- 
;aha  were  yearly  celebrated,  and  where  the  she- 
volf  was  said  to  have  brought  up  Romulus  and 
•<emus.  Virg.  PEn.  8,  v.  343. 

Lupercalia,  a yearly  festival  observed  at 
<ome  the  15th  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  god 
an.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two  goats  and 
• dog,  and  to  touch  with  a bloody  knife  the  fore- 
:eads  of  two  illustrious  youths,  who  always  were 
ibliged  to  smile  while  they  were  touched.  The 

w£r  Tv  'v;jPed,away  with  soft  wool  dipped  in  milk. 
Mt.r  this  the  sk. ns  of  the  victims  were  cut  into 

ATth?  thT-lthJv lch  rh,ps  Tre  made  for  the  youths. 

11  l "hipsthe  youths  ran  about  the  streets 
1 naked  except  the  middle,  and  whipped  freely  all 

S3 

:°at  was  sacrificed  because  that  deity  was  sup^sed 

0 have  the  feet  of  a goat.  A dog  was  adders  a 
lecessary  and  useful  guardian  of  the  sheenfold" 
(his  festival,  as  Plutarch  mentions,  was  first  insti" 
uted  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the  she-wolf 
vhich  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  This  opinion 

TH1  rert“d  by  0,vhcr<;’  and  Liyy/  with  Dionysius 

1 , H:l!,car"a^uS  observes  that  they  were  intro- 
luced  into  Italy  by  Evander.  The  name  seems  to 
« borrowed  from  the  Greek  name  of  Pan,  L yarns 

nonies'wen  ?°l  on*y  because  these  cere- 

\rcadia  l . 'ik!  tbc  LyC**n  festivaIs  observed  in 
Vrcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god  of  shepherds. 


protected  the  sheep  from  the  rapacity  of  the  wolves. 
Phe  priests  who  officiated  at  the  Lupercalia  were 
called  Luperci.  Augustus  forbade  any  person  above 
the  age  of  14  to  appear  naked  or  to  run  about  the 
streets  during  the  Lupercalia.  Cicero,  in  his  Phi- 
lippics, reproaches  Antony  for  having  disgraced  the 
dignity  of  the  consulship  by  running  naked,  an'3 
armed  with  a whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was 
during  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  that  Antony 
offered  a crown  to  J.  Caesar,  which  the  indignation 
of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  refuse.  Ovid.  Fast. 
2,  v.  427. — Varro.  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Luperci,  a number  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  in 
honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose  service  they  were 
dedicated.  This  order  of  priests  was  the  most 
ancient  and  respectable  of  all  the  sacerdotal  offices. 
It  was  divided  into  two  separate  colleges,  called 
Fa.bia.ni  and  Quintilians,  from  Fabius  and  Quin- 
tilius,  two  of  their  high  priests.  The  former  was 
instituted  in  honour  of  Romulus,  and  the  latter  of 
Remus.  To  these  two  sacerdotal  bodies  J.  Caesar 
added  a third,  called  from  himself  the  Julii,  and 
this  action  contributed  not  a little  to  render  his 
cause  unpopular,  and  to  betray  his  ambitious  and 
aspiring  views.  Vid.  Lupercalia.  Pint,  in  Rom. 
—Dio.  Cos.  45. — Virg.  FEn.  8,  v.  663. 

Lupercus,  a grammarian  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gallienus.  He  wrote  some  grammatical 
pieces,  which  some  have  preferred  to  Herodian’s 
compositions. 

Lupias,  or  Lupia,  now  Lippe , a town  of 
Germany,  with  a small  river  of  the  same  name 
falling  into  the  Rhine.  Tacit.  Atm.  1,  &c. 

Lupus,  a general  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

c SSyelTor  Britain. -A  questor  in  the  reign 

of  iibenus,  &c. A comic  writer  of  Sicily,  who 

wrote  a poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen 
to  Sparta,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Ovid,  ex 

Pont.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  26. P.  Rut.,  a Roman,  who, 

contrary  to  the  omens,  marched  against  the  Marsi, 
and  was  killed  with  his  a~my.  He  has  been  taxed 
with  impiety,  and  was  severely  censured  in  the 
Augustan  age.  Horat.  2,  sat.  x,  v.  68. 

Lusitania,  a part  of  ancient  Spain,  whose  ex- 
tent  and  situation  have  not  been  accurately  defined 
by  the  ancients.  According  to  the  more  correct 
descriptions  it  extended  from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea 
of  Cantabria,  and  comprehended  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Portugal.  The  inhabitants  were  warlike, 
and  were  conquered  by  the  Roman  army  under 
Dolabella,  B.C.  99,  with  great  difficulty.  They 
generally  lived  upon  plunder,  and  were  rude  and 
unpolished  m their  manners.  It  was  usual  among 
them  to  expose  their  sick  in  the  high-roads,  that 
their  diseases  might  be  cured  by  the  directions  and 
advice  of  travellers.  They  were  very  moderate  in 
their  meals,  and  never  ate  but  of  one  dish.  Their 
clothes  were  commonly  black,  and  they  generally 
warmed  themselves  by  means  of  stones  heated  in 
the  fire.  Strab.  3.— Mela,  2,  c.  6.  1.  3,  c.  1 .-Liv. 
2I»C-  43-  1.  27,  C.  20. 

Lusius,  a river  of  Arcadia.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D 1 
c.  22. — Pans.  Arc.  28. 

Lusones,  a people  of  Spain,  near  the  Iberus. 

. Lustricus  Brutianus,  a Roman  poet. 
Martial.  4,  ep.  23. 

Lutatius  Catillus,  a Roman  who  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus  after  peace  had  been  made  with 
Carthage.  V id.  Luctatius. 

a general  of  the  Gauls,  defeated  by 
Lutetia,  a town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  con- 
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fiuence  of  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Matrona,  which 
received  its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from  the 
quantity  of  clay,  lutuvi,  which  is  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. J.  Caesar  fortified  and  embellished  it,  from 
which  circumstance  some  authors  call  it  Julii 
Civitas.  Julian  the  apostate  resided  there  some 
time.  It  is  now  called  Paris , the  capital  of  France. 
Ceesar.  de  Bell.  G.  6 & 7.  Strab.  4. — Ammian.  20. 

C.  Lutorius  Prisons,  a Roman  knight,  put 
.to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius,  because  he  had 
written  a poem  in  which  he  had  bewailed  the  death 
of  Germanicus,  who  then  laboured  under  a severe 
illness.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  49,  &c. 

Lyeeus,  a surname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  derived 
from  \veiv,  solvere , because  wine,  over  which  Bac- 
chus presides,  gives  freedom  to  the  mind,  and 
delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  melancholy.  Horat. 
ep,  9. — Lucan.  1,  v.  675. 

Xiybas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  &c. 

Lybya,  or  Lybissa,  a small  village  of  Bi- 
thynia,  where  Annibal  was  buried. 

liyc^bas,  an  Etrurian  who  had  been  banished 
from  his  country  for  murder.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  offered  violence  to  Bacchus,  and  who  were 

changed  into  dolphins.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  624. 

One  of  the  Lapithse  who  ran  away  from  the  battle 
which  was  fought  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Id. 
Met.  12,  v.  302. 

Lycabetus,  a mountain  of  Attica,  near  Athens. 
Stat. 

Lyceea,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  Pan 
the  god  of  shepherds.  They  are  the  same  as  the 

Lupercalia  of  the  Romans. A festival  at  Argos 

in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycseus,  who  delivered  the 
Argives  from  wolves,  &c. 

Lycaeum,  a celebrated  place  near  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus  in  Attica.  It  was  in  this  pleasant  and 
salubrious  spot  that  Aristotle  taught  philosophy, 
and  as  he  generally  instructed  his  pupils  in  walking, 
they  were  called  Peripatetics,  a ntpi-naneu),  ambnlo. 
The  philosopher  continued  his  instructions  for  12 
years,  till,  terrified  by  the  false  accusations  of 
Eurymedon,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Chalcis. 

LycsetlS,  a mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a temple  was  built  in  honour  of  the 
god  by  Lycaon  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  It  was  also 
sacred  to  Pan,  whose  festivals,  called  Lyccea,  were 
celebrated  there.  Virg.  G.  1,  v 16.  Ain.  8,  v. 
343. — Strab.  8. — Horat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  2. — Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  698. 

Lycambes,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet 
Archilochus,  and  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  when  she  had  been  courted  by  a man 
whose  opulence  had  more  influence  than  the  fortune 
of  the  poet.  This  irritated  Archilochus  ; he  wrote 
a bitter  invective  against  Lycambes  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  rendered  them  both  so  desperate  by  the 
satire  of  his  composition,  that  they  hanged  them- 
selves. Horat.  ep.  6,  v.  13. — Ovid,  in  lb.  52. — 
Aristot._Rhet.  3. 

Lycaon,  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgus  and  Melibcea.  He  built  a town  called 
Lycosura  on  the  top  of  mount  Lycaeus,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives,  by  whom  he  had 
a daughter  called  Callisto,  and  50  sons.  He  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Nyctimus,  the  eldest  of 
his  sons.  He  lived  about  1820  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Apollod.  3. — Hygin.  fab.  176. — 

Catul.  ep.  76. — Pans.  8,  c.  2,  &c. Another  king 

of  Arcadia,  celebrated  for  his  cruelties.  He  was 
changed  into  a wolf  by  Jupiter,  because  he  offered 
human  victims  on  the  altars  of  the  god  Pan.  Some 


attribute  this  metamorphosis  to  another  cause. 
The  sins  of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  becon  e 
so  enormous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  earth  to  punish 
their  wickedness  and  impiety.  He  came  to  Arcadia, 
where  he  was  announced  as  a god,  and  the  people 
began  to  pay  proper  adoration  to  his  divinity. 
Lycaon,  however,  who  used  to  sacrifice  all  strangers 
to  his  wanton  cruelty,  laughed  at  the  pious  prayers 
of  his  subjects,  and,  to  try  the  divinity  of  the  god, 
he  served  up  human  flesh  on  his  table.  This  im- 
piety so  irritated  Jupiter,  that  he  immediately 
destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon,  and  changed  him 
into  a wolf.  Ovid.  Met.  x,  v.  198,  &c.  These  two 
monarchs  are  often  confounded  together,  though  it 
appears  that  they  were  two  different  characters, 
and  that  not  less  than  an  age  elapsed  between  their 

reigns. A son  of  Priam  and  Laothoe.  He  was 

taken  by  Achilles  and  carried  to  Lemnos,  whence 
he  escaped.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Achilles 

in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  21,  &c. The 

father  of  Pandarus,  killed  by  Diomedes  before 

Troy. A Gnossian  artist,  who  made  the  sword 

which  Ascanius  gave  to  Euryalus.  Virg.  Ain.  9, 
v.  304.  _ 

Lycaonia,  a country  of  Asia,  between  Cappa- 
docia, Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  Phrygia,  made  a 
Roman  province  under  Augustus.  Iconium  was 
the  capital.  Strab.  10. — Mela,  1,  c.  2. — Liv.  27, 

c.  54.  1.  38,  c.  39. Arcadia  bore  also  that  name, 

from  Lycaon,  one  of  its  kings.  Dionys.  Hal. — 
An  island  in  the  Tiber. 

Lycas,  a priest  of  Apollo  in  the  interest  of 
Tumus.  He  was  killed  by  xEneas.  Virg.  Ain.  ia, 
v.  315. Another  officer  of  Turnus.  Id.  xo,  c.  561. 

Lycaste,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose  in- 
habitants accompanied  Idomeneus  to  the  Trojan 

war.  Homer.  II.  2. A daughter  of  Priam  by  a 

concubine.  She  married  Polydamas  the  son  of 

Antenor. A famous  courtesan  of  Drepanum, 

called  Venus  on  account  of  her  great  beauty.  She 
had  a son  called  Eryx,  by  Butes  son  of  Amycus. 

Lycastum,  a town  of  Cappadocia. 

Lycastus,  a son  of  Minos  I.  He  was  father 
of  Minos  II.,  by  Ida  the  daughter  of  Corybas. 
Diod.  4. A son  of  Minos  and  Philonome  daugh- 

ter of  Nyctimus.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  3 & 4. 

Lyce,  one  of  the  Amazons,  &c.  Place.  6,  v.  374. 

Lyces,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31,  c.  33. 

Lyceum.  Vid.  Lycaeuin. 

Lyclmldus,  now  Achridna,  a city  with  a lake 
of  the  same  name,  in  Illyricum.  Liv.  27,  c.  32. 
1.  44,  c.  15. 

Ljfcia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Caria  on  the  west, 
Pamphylia  on  the  east,  and  Phrygia  on  the  north. 
It  was  anciently  called  Milyas  and  Trcmilc,  from 
the  Milyre  or  Solymi,  a people  of_  Crete,  who  came 
to  settle  there.  The  country  received  the  name  ol 
Lycia,  from  Lycus  the  son  of  Pandion,  who 
established  himself  there.  The  inhabitants  have 
been  greatly  commended  by  all  the  ancients,  not 
only  for  their  sobriety  and  justice,  but  their  great 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  bow.  They 
were  conquered  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  and  after- 
wards by  Cyrus.  Though  they  were  subject  to  the 
power  of  Persia,  yet  they  were  governed  by  their 
own  kings,  and  only  paid  a yearly  tribute  to  the 
Persian  monarch.  They  became  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  when  Alexander  came  into  the  east, 
and  afterwards  were  ceded  to  the  house  of  the 
Seleucida:.  The  country  was  reduced  into  a Roman 
province  bv  the  emperor  Claudius.  Apollo 
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there  his  celebrated  oracle  at  Patara,  and  the  epi- 
thet kiberna  is  applied  to  the  country,  because  tne 
god  was  said  to  pass  the  winter  in  his  temple. 
Virg  VEn.  4,  v.  143  & 446.  1.  7,  v.  816. — Stat. 
Theb.  6,  v.  (Xd).—Herodot.  x,  c.  173. — Strab.  13. — 
Liv.  37,  c.  16.  1.  38,  c.  39. 

Lycldas,  a centaur,  killed  by  the  Lapithas  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  310. 

A shepherd’s  name.  Virg.  Eel. A beautiful 

youth,  the  admiration  of  Home  in  the  age  of 
Horace.  Herat,  x,  od.  4,  v.  19. 

Lycimna,  a town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Lycimnia,  a slave,  mother  of  Helenor  by  a 
Lydian  prince.  Virg.  VEn.  9,  v.  446. 

Lyciscus,  an  Athenian  archon. A Messenian 

of  the  family  of  the  zEpytidae.  When  his  daughters 
were  doomed  by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  he  fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and 
Aristodemus  upon  this  cheerfully  gave  his  own 
children  and  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Pans  4,  c.  9. A youth  of  whom  Horace  was 

enamoured. 

Xiycins,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Toxicreta. 

A son  of  Lycaon. An  epithet  given  to  Apollo 

from  his  temple  in  Lycia,  where  he  gave  oracles, 
particularly  at  Patara,  where  the  appellation  of 
Lyciee  sortes  was  given  to  his  answers,  and  even  to 

the  will  of  the  fates.  Virg.  VEn.  4,  v.  346. A 

surname  of  Danaus. 


LycSToedes,  a king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in  the 
/Egean  sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope.  He 
was  secretly  entrusted  with  the  care  of  young 
Achilles,  whom  his  mother  Thetis  had  disguised  in 
woman's  clothes,  to  remove  him  from  the  Trojan 
war,  where  she  knew  he  must  unavoidably  perish. 
Lycomedes  has  rendered  himself  infamous  for  his 
treachery  to  Theseus,  who  had  implored  his  pro- 
tection when  driven  from  the  throne  of  Athens  by 
the  usurper  Mnestheus.  Lycomedes,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, either  envious  of  the  fame  of  his  illustrious 
guest,  or  bribed  by  the  emissaries  of  Mnestheus, 
led  Theseus  to  an  elevated  place,  on  pretence  of 
showing  him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  per- 
fidiously threw  him  down  a precipice,  where  he  was 
killed.  Pint,  in  Thes. — Pans.  1,  c.  17.  1.  7.  c.  4. — 

Apollod.  3,  c.  13. An  Arcadian,  who,  with  500 

chosen  men,  put  to  flight  1000  Spartans  and  500 

Argives,  &c.  Diod.  15. A seditious  person  at 

Tegea. A Mantinean  general,  &c. An  Athe- 

nian, the  first  who  took  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  Pint. 

Ly con,  a philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  Astyonax, 
in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  Eumenes,  Antiochus,  &c.  He  died  in  the  74th 

year  of  his  age.  Ding,  in  Vit. A man  who 

wrote  the  life  of  Pythagoras. A poet. A 

wnter  of  epigrams. A player,  greatly  esteemed 

by  Alexander.  A Syracusan  who  assisted  in  mur- 
dering Dion. A peripatetic  philosopher. 

Iiycone,  a city  of  Thrace. A mountain  of 

Argolis.  Pans.  2,  c.  24. 

LjfcSphron,  a son  of  Periander  king  of  Corinth, 
ihe  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa  by  his  father 
had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  resolved  never 
to  speak  to  a man  who  had  been  so  wantonly  cruel 
against  his  relations.  This  resolution  was  strength- 
ened by  the  advice  of  Procles  his  maternal  uncle, 
and  Periander  at  last  banished  to  Corcyra  a son 
whose  disobedience  and  obstinacy  had  rendered 
him  odious.  Cypsclus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander, 
being  incapable  of  reigning,  Lycophron  was  the 
only  surviving,  child  who  had  any  claim  to  the 
Crown  of  Corinth.  But  when  the  infirmities  of 


Periander  obliged  him  to  look  for  a successor, 
Lycophron  refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while  his 
father  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave 
Corcyra,  only  on  promise  that  Periander  would 
come  and  dwell  there  while  he  remained  master  of 
Corinth.  This  exchange,  however,  was  prevented. 
The  Corcyreans,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the 
tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered  Lycophron  before 

he  left  that  island.  Herodot.  3. — Aristot. A 

brother  of  Thebe,  the  wife  of  Alexander  tyrant  of 
Pherae.  He  assisted  his  sister  in  murdering  her 
husband,  and  he  afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty. 
He  was  dispossessed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Pint.— Diod.  16. A general  of  Corinth,  killed 

by  Nicias.  Pint,  in  Nic.  -A  native  of  Cythera, 
son  of  Mastor.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with 
Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon,  after  the  accidental 
murder  of  one  of  his  citizens.  He  was  killed,  &c. 

Homer.  II.  15,  v.  430. A famous  Greek  poet  and 

grammarian,  born  at  Chalcis,  in  Euboea.  He  was 
one  of  the  poets  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  who,  from  their  number,  obtained 
the  name  of  Pleiades.  Lycophron  died  by  the 
wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  tragedies,  the  titles 
of  20  of  which  have  been  preserved.  The  only 
remaining  composition  of  this  poet  is  called  Cas- 
sandra or  Alexandra.  It  contains  1474  verses, 
whose  obscurity  has  procured  the  epithet  of  Tcne- 
brosus  to  its  author.  It  is  a mixture  of  prophetical 
effusions,  which,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by 
Cassandra  during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best 
editions  of  Lycophron  are  that  of  Basil,  1546,  fob, 
enriched  with  the  Greek  commentary  of  Tzetzes ; 
that  of  Canter,  8vo,  apud  Commelin.  1596;  and 
that  of  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1702.  Ovid,  in  lb.  533. 
— Stat.  5,  Sylv.  3. 

LycopSIis,  now  Suit,  a town  of  Egypt.  It 
received  this  name  on  account  of  the  immense 
number.of  wolves,  \vkoi,  which  repelled  an  army  of 
^Ethiopians,  who  had  invaded  Egypt.  Diod.  1. — 
Strab.  17. 

Lycopus,  an  .Etolian  who  assisted  the  Cyre- 
neans  against  Ptolemy  Polyan.  8. 

Lycorea,  a town  of  Phocis  at  the  top  of  Par- 
nassus, where  the  people  of  Delphi  took  refuge 
during  Deucalion’s  deluge,  directed  by  the  howlings 
of  wolves.  Paus.  Phoc.  6. 

Lycoreus,  the  supposed  founder  of  Lycorea, 
on  mount  Parnassus,  was  son  of  Apollo  and  Corycia. 
Hygin./ab.  i6x. 

Lycorias,  one  of  the  attendant  nymphs  of 
Cyrene._  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  339. 

Dy'COris,  a freedwoman  of  the  senator  Volum- 
nius,  also  called  Cytheris,  and  Volumnia , from  her 
master.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  in- 
trigues. The  poet  Gallus  was  greatly  enamoured 
of  her,  and  his  friend  Virgil,  in  his  10th  eclogue, 
comforts  him  for  the  loss  of  the  favours  of  Cytheris, 
who  followed  M.  Antony’s  camp,  and  was  become 
the  Aspasia  of  Rome.  Ihe  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
however,  prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the 
unfortunate  courtesan  lost  the  favours  of  Antony 
and  of  all  the  world  at  the  same  time.  Lycoris  was 
originally  a comedian.  Virg.  Eel.  10. — Ovid.  A.  A. 
3.v.  537- 

Lycormas,  a river  of  Etolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a golden  colour.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Evenus,  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw  himself  into 
it.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  245. 

. Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who  flour- 
ished B.C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general  of  the 
Achasan  league,  and  he  revenged  the  death  of 
Philopocmen,  &c.  Pint. 
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Lycosura,  a city  built  by  Lycaon  on  mount 
Lycaeus  in  Arcadia. 

LyctllS,  a town  of  Crete,  the  country  of  Ido- 
meneus,  whence  he  is  often  called  Lyctius.  Virg. 
s. En . 3,  v.  401. 

Lycurg-Ides,  annual  days  of  solemnity,  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta. A 

patronymic  of  a son  of  Lycurgus.  Ovid,  in  lb.  503. 

Lycurg’US,  a king  of  Nemtea,  in  Peloponnesus. 
He  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  ^Esculapius.  Stat. 

Theb.  5 v.  638. A giant  killed  by  Osiris  in 

Thrace  Diod.  1. A king  of  Thrace,  son  of 

Dryas.  He  has  been  represented  as  cruel  and 
impious,  on  account  of  the  violence  which  he 
offered  to  Bacchus  He,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  mythologists,  drove  Bacchus  out  of  his  king- 
dom, and  abolished  his  worship,  for  which  impiety 
he  was  severely  punished  by  the  gods.  He  put  his 
own  son  Dryas  to  death  in  a fury,  and  he  cut  off 
his  own  legs,  mistaking  them  for  vine  boughs.  He 
was  put  to  death  in  the  greatest  torments  by  his 
subjects,  who  had  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
they  should  not  taste  wine  till  Lycurgus  was  no 
more.  This  fable  is  explained  by  observing  that 
the  aversion  of  Lycurgus  for  wine,  over  which 
Bacchus  presided,  arose  from  the  filthiness  and  dis- 
grace of  intoxication,  and  therefore  the  monarch 
wisely  ordered  all  the  vines  of  his  dominions  to  be 
cut  down,  that  himself  and  his  subjects  might  be 
preserved  from  the  extravagance  and  debauchery 
which  are  produced  by  too  free  a use  of  wine. 
Hygin.fab.  132. — Homer.  11.  6,  v.  130. — Apollod.  3, 
c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  22. — Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  14. — 

Horat.  2,  od.  19. A son  of  Hercules  and  Praxi- 

thea  daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

A son  of  Pheres  the  son  of  Cretheus.  Id.  1,  c.  9. 

An  orator  of  Athens,  surnamed  Ibis,  in  the  age 

of  Demosthenes,  famous  for  his  justice  and  im- 
partiality when  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
was  one  of  the  30  orators  whom  the  Athenians 
refused  to  deliver  up  to  Alexander.  Some  of  his 
orations  are  extant.  He  died  about  330  years 

^before  Christ.  Diod.  16. A king  of  Tegea,  son 

'of  Aleus,  by  Nesera  the  daughter  of  Pereus.  He 
married  Cleophile,  called  also  Eurynome,  by  whom 
he  had  Amphidamas,  &c.  Apollod.  3,  c.  9. — Horner. 

II.  7. A celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son  of 

king  Eunomus  and  brother  to  Polydectes.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  on  the  Spartan  throne ; but 
when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of  Polydectes  was 
pregnant,  he  kept  the  kingdom  not  for  himself,  but 
till  Charilaus  his  nephew  was  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity.  He  had  previously  refused  to  marry  his 
brother’s  widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him  on 
his  throne  by  destroying  her  own  son  Charilaus,  and 
leaving  him  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  crown. 
The  integrity  with  which  he  acted,  when  guardian 
of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  united  with  the  disap- 
pointment and  the  resentment  of  the  queen,  raised 
him  many  enemies,  and  he  at  last  yielded  to  their 
satire  and  malevolence,  and  retired  to  Crete.  He 
travelled  like  a philosopher,  and  visited  Asia  and 
Egypt  without  suffering  himself  to  be  corrupted  by 
the  licentiousness  and  luxury  which  prevailed  there. 
The  confusion  which  followed  his  departure  from 
Sparta  now  had  made  his  presence  totally  necessary, 
and  he  returned  home  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  countrymen.  The  disorders  which  reigned  at 
Sparta  induced  him  to  reform  the  government  ; and 
the  more  effectually  to  execute  his  undertaking,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  was 
■received  by  the  priestess  of  the  god  with  every  mark 
of  honour,  his  intentions  were  warmly  approved  by 


the  divinity,  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  gods, 
and  himself  rather  god  than  man.  After  such  a 
reception  from  the  most  celebrated  oracle  of  Greece, 
Lycurgus  found  no  difficulty  in  reforming  the  abuses 
of  the  state,  and  all  were  equally  anxious  in  pro- 
moting a revolution  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  heaven.  This  happened  884  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Lycurgus  first  established  a senate, 
which  was  composed  of  18  senators,  whose  authority 
preserved  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  main- 
tained a due  and  just  equilibrium  between  the 
kings  and  the  people,  by  watching  over  the  intru- 
sions of  the  former,  and  checking  the  seditious 
convulsions  of  the  latter  All  distinctions  were 
destroyed,  and  by  making  an  equal  and  impartial 
division  of  the  land  among  the  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  Lycurgus  banished  luxury,  and 
encouraged  the  useful  arts.  The  use  of  money, 
either  of  gold  or  silver,  was  totally  forbidden,  and 
the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron  coin 
brought  no  temptations  to  the  dishonest,  and  left 
every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  effects 
without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  violence.  All  the 
citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one  had  greater 
claims  to  indulgence  or  luxury  than  another.  The 
intercourse  of  Sparta  with  other  nations  was  for- 
bidden, and  few  were  permitted  to  travel.  The 
youths  were  entrusted  to  the  public  master  as  soon 
as  they  had  attained  their  seventh  year,  and  their 
education  was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws. 
They  were  taught  early  to  think,  to  answer  in  a 
short  and  laconic  manner,  and  to  excel  in  sharp 
repartee.  They  were  instructed  and  encouraged 
to  cari y things  by  surprise,  but  if  ever  the  theft 
was  discovered  they  .were  subjected  to  a severe 
punishment.  Lycurgus  was  happy  and  successful 
in  establishing  and  enforcing  these  laws,  and  by 
his  prudence  and  administration  the  face  of  affairs 
in  Lacedaemon  was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a set  of  men  distinguished  for  their  intre- 
pidity, their  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity  After 
this.  Lycurgus  retired  from  Sparta  to  Delphi,  or, 
according  to  others,  to  Crete,  and  before  his  de- 
parture he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  Lacedaemon 
by  a solemn  oath,  that  neither  they  nor  their 
posterity  would  alter,  violate,  or  abolish  the  laws 
which  he  had  established  before  his  return.  He 
soon  after  put  himself  to  death,  and  he  ordered 
his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  fearful  lest,  if 
they  were  carried  to  Sparta,  the  citizens  would  call 
themselves  freed  from  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken,  and  empowered  to  make  a revolution.  The 
wisdom  and  the  good  effect  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
have  been  firmly  demonstrated  at  Sparta,  where 
for  700  years  they  remained  in  full  force,  but  the 
legislator  has  been  censured  as  cruel  and  impolitic. 
He  has  shown  himself  inhumane  in  ordering 
mothers  to  destroy  such  of  their  children  whose 
feebleness  or  deformity  in  their  youth  seemed  to 
promise  incapability  of  action  in  maturer  years, 
and  to  become  a burden  to  the  state.  His  regula- 
tions about  marriage  must  necessarily  be  censured, 
and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can  be  expected  from 
the  union  of  a man  with  a person  whom  he  perhaps 
never  knew  before,  and  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  choose  in  a dark  room,  where  all  the  marriageable 
women  in  the  state  assembled  on  stated  occasions. 
The  peculiar  dress  which  was  appointed  for  the 
females  might  be  termed  improper ; and  the  law 
must  for  ever  be  called  injudicious,  which  ordered 
them  to  appear  naked  on  certain  days  of  festivity, 
and  wrestle  in  a public  assembly  promiscuously, 
with  boys  of  equal  age  with  themselves.  These 
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things  indeed  contributed  as  much  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  the  other  regu- 
lations seemed  to  be  calculated  to  banish  dissipation, 
riot,  and  debauchery.  Lycurgus  has  been  compared 
to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  and 
it  has  been  judiciously  observed,  that  the  former 
gave  his  citizens  morals  conformable  to  the  laws 
which  he  had  established,  and  that  the  latter  had 
giver  the  Athenians  laws  which  coincided  with 
their  customs  and  manners.  The  office  of  Lycurgus 
demanded  resolution,  and  he  showed  himself  inex- 
orable and  severe.  In  Solon  artifice  was  requisite, 
and  he  showed  himself  mild  and  even  voluptuous. 
The  moderation  of  Lycurgus  is  greatly  commended, 
particularly  when  we  recollect  that  he  treated  with 
die  greatest  humanity  and  confidence  Alcander,  a 
youth  who  had  put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a seditious 
tumult.  Lycurgus  had  a son  called  Antiorus,  who 
left  no  issue.  The  Lacedaemonians  showed  their 
respect  for  their  great  legislator,  by  yearly  cele- 
brating a festival  in  his  honour,  called  Lycurgidae 
or  Lvcurgides.  The  introduction  of  money  into 
Sparta  in  the  reign  of  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  corrupted 
the  innocence  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  rendered 
them  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of  faction.  The 
laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abrogated  by  Philopoemen, 
B.C.  188,  but  only  for  a little  time,  as  they  were 
soon  after  re-established  by  the  Romans.  Pint,  in 
Vita. — Justin.  3,  c.  2,  &c. — Strab.  8,  10,  15,  &c. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Pans.  3,  c.  2. 

Lycus,  a king  of  Bceotia,  successor  to  his 
brother  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  government  only  during  the 
minority  of  Labdacus,  the  son  of  the  -daughter  of 
Nycteus.  He  was  further  enjoined  to  make  war 
against  Epopeus,  who  had  carried  away  by  force 
Antiope  the  daughter  of  Nycteus.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  this  expedition.  Epopeus  was  killed, 
and  Lycus  recovered  Antiope  and  married  her, 
though  she  was  his  niece.  This  new  connection 
highly  displeased  his  first  wife  Dirce,  and  Antiope 
was  delivered  to  the  unfeeling  queen  and  tortured 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Antiope  at  last  escaped, 
and  entreated  her  sons  Zethus  and  Amphion  to 
avenge  her  wrongs.  The  children,  incensed  on 
account  of  the  cruelties  which  their  mother  had 
suffered,  besieged  Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  and  tied 
Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a wild  bull,  which  dragged 
her  till  she  died.  Paus.  9,  c.  5. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

A king  of  Libya,  who  sacrificed  whatever 

strangers  came  upon  his  coast.  When  Diomedes, 
at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  ship- 
wrecked there,  the  tyrant  seized  him  and  confined 
him.  He,  however,  escaped  by  means  of  Callirhoe, 
the  tyrant  s daughter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
him,  and  who  hung  herself  when  she  saw  herself 
oeserted.  A son  of  Neptune  by  (Jelamo,  made 
king  of  a part  of  Mysia  by  Hercules.  He  offered 
violence  to  Megara  the  wife  of  Hercules,  for  which 
he  was  killed  by  the  incensed  hero.  Lycus  gave 
a kind  reception  to  the  Argonauts.  Apollod  3,  c. 

10.— Hygin.  Jab.  18,  31,  30,  ,37. A ^ Qf 

of  Mars, of  Lycaon  king  of  Arca- 
dia*  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens. The  father 

of  Arcesilaus. One  of  the  companions  of  /Eneas. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  3. — Pans.  1,  &c ,—  Virg.  ASn.  1,  &c. 

—Hygin.  fab.  97  & 155. An  officer  of  Alexander 

in  the  interest  of  Lysimachus.  He  made  himself 
master  of  Ephesus  by  the  treachery  of  Andron,  &c. 

Polyirn.  5. One  of  the  Centaurs. A son  of 

Priam.- A river  of  Phrygia,  which  disappears 

n*ar  Golosse,  and  rises  again  at  the  distance  of 


about  four  stadia,  and  at  last  falls  into  the 

Maeander.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  273. A river  of 

Sarmatia,  falling  into  the  Palus  Mseotis. Another 

in  Paphlagonia,  near  Heraclea.  Ovid.  4,  ex  Pont. 

el.  x,  v.  47.— —Another  in  Assyria. Another  in 

Armenia,  falling  into  the  Euxine  near  the  Phasis. 

Virg.  G.  4,  v.  367. One  of  the  friends  of  .Eneas, 

killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  AEn.  9,  v.  545. A 

youth  beloved  by  Alcaeus.  Horat.  x,  od.  32. 

A town  of  Crete. 

Lyde,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Antimachus,  &c. 

Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  5. A woman  in  Domitian’s 

reign,  who  pretended  that  she  could  remove  barren- 
ness by  medicines.  Juv.  2,  v.  141. 

Lydia,  a celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  boundaries  were  different  at  different  times. 
It  was  first  bounded  by  Mysia  Major,  Caria, 
Phrygia  Major,  and  Ionia,  but  in  its  more  flourish- 
ing times  it  contained  the  whole  country  which 
lies  between  the  Halys  and  the  Egean  sea.  It  was 
anciently  called  Moconia,  and  received  the  name 
of  Lydia  from  Lydus,  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
governed  by  monarchs  who,  after  the  fabulous 
ages,  reigned  for  249  years  in  the  following  order: 
Ardysus  began  to  reign  797  B.C.  ; Alyattes,  761  ; 
Meles,  747  ; Candaules,  735  ; Gyges,  7x8  ; Ardysus 
II.,  680;  Sadyattes,  631;  Alyattes  II.,  619;  and 
Crcesus,  562,  who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  B.C. 
548,  when  the  kingdom  became  a province  of  the 
Persian  empire.  There  were  three  different  races 
that  reigned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyadse,  Heraclidae,  and 
Mermnadae.  The  history  of  the  first  is  obscure 
and  fabulous ; the  Heraclidae  began  to  reign  about 
the  Trojan  war,  and  the  crown  remained  in  their 
family  for  about  505  years,  and  was  always  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son.  Candaules  was  the  last 
of  the  Heraclidae ; and  Gyges  the  first,  and  Croesus 
the  last,  of  the  Mermnadae.  The  Lydians  were 
great  warriors  in  the  reign  of  the  Mermnadae. 
They  invented  the  art  of  coining  gold  and  silver, 
and  were  the  first  who  exhibited  public  sports,  &c. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  6.  1.  3,  c.  90.  1.  7,  c.  74. — Strab.  2, 
5,  & 13. — Mela,  1,  c.  2 .—Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Dionys. 

Hal.  1. — Diod.  4. — Justin.  13,  c.  4. A mistress 

of  Horace,  &c.,  1,  od.  8. 

Lydias,  a river  of  Macedonia. 

Lydius,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Tiber,  be- 
cause it  passed  near  Etruria,  whose  inhabitants 
were  originally  a Lydian  colony.  Virg.  AEti.  2, 
v.  781.  I.  8,  v.  479. 

Lydus,  a son  of  Atys  and  Callithea,  king  of 
Maeonia,  which  from  him  received  the  name  of 
Lydia.  His  brother  Tyrrhenus  led  a colony  to 
Italy,  and  gave  the  name  of  Tyrrhenia  to  the 
settlement  which  he  made  on  the  coast  of  the 

Mediterranean.  Herodot.  7,  c.  74. A eunuch, 

&c. 

Lyg-darnis.or  Lygdamus,  aman  who  made 

himself  absolute  at  Naxos.  Polycen. A general 

of  the  Cimmerians  who  passed  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  took  Sardis  in  the  reign  of  Ardycs  king  of 

Lydia.  Calltm. An  athlete  of  Syracuse,  the 

father  of  Artemisia  the  celebrated  queen  of  Hali- 
carnassus. Herodot.  7,  c.  99. A servant  of  the 

poet  Propertius,  or  of  his  mistress  Cynthia. 

Lygil,  a nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de  Germ. 
42. 

Lyg-odesma,  a surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
because  her  statue  was  brought  by  Orestes  from 
Taurus,  shielded  tound  with  osiers.  Paus.  3,  c.  26. 

Lyg-UB.  Vid.  Ligus. 

Lymlre,  a town  of  Lycia.  Ovid.  Met.  Fab.  12. 

Lymax,  a river  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  41. 
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Lryncld.es,  a man  at  the  court  of  Cepheus. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  Fab.  12. 

Lyncestse,  a noble  family  of  Macedonia,  con- 
nected with  the  royal  family.  Justin.  11,  c.  2,  &c. 

Lyncestes,  a son  of  Amyntas,  in  the  army  of 

Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  7,  &c. Alexander,  a 

son-in-law  of  Antipater,  who  conspired  against 
Alexander  and  was  put  to  death.  Ibid. 

Lyncestius,  a river  of  Macedonia,  whose 
waters  were  of  an  intoxicating  quality.  Ovid.  Met. 
17,  v.  329^ 

Lynceus,  son  of  Aphareus,  was  among  the 
hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharp-sighted  that,  as  it  is 
reported,  he  could  see  through  the  earth,  and  dis- 
tinguish objects  at  the  distance  of  above  nine  miles. 
He  stole  some  oxen  with  his  brother  Idas,  and  they 
were  both  killed  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they 
were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus.  A pollod.  1 & 3. — Hygi?i. 
fab. — Pans.  4,  c.  2. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  303. — Apollod. 

Arg.  1. A son  of  ASgyptus,  who  married  Hy- 

permnestra  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  His  life  was 
spared  by  the  love  and  humanity  of  his  wife.  Vid. 
Danaides.  He  made  war  against  his  father-in-law, 
dethroned  him,  and  seized  his  crown.  Some  say 
that  Lynceus  was  reconciled  to  Danaus,  and  that 
he  succeeded  him  after  his  death,  and  reigned  41 
years.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. — Pans.  2,  c.  16,  19,  25. — 

Ovid.  Heroid.  14. One  of  the  companions  of 

Aineas,  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  768. 

Lyncus,  Lyncseus,  or  Lynx,  a cruel  king 
of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Sicily.  He 
received,  with  feigned  hospitality,  Triptolemus, 
whom  Ceres  had  sent  all  over  die  world  to  teach 
mankind  agriculture  ; and  as  he  was  jealous  of  his 
commission,  he  resolved  to  murder  this  favourite  of 
the  gods  in  his  sleep.  As  he  was  going  to  give  the 
deadly  blow  to  Triptolemus,  he  was  suddenly 
changed  into  a lynx,  an  animal  which  is  the  emblem 
of  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  657. 

Lyncus,  a town  of  Macedonia,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  called  Lyncestae.  Plin.  2,  c.  103. 
1.  4,  c.  10. 

Lyndas,  a town  of  Sicily. 

Lyrcse,  a people  of  Scythia,  who  live  upon 
hunting. 

Lyrcaeus,  a mountain  of  Arcadia.  Vid.  Ly- 
caeus. A fountain.  St  at.  Theb.  4,  v.  711. 

Lyrcea,  a town  of  Peloponnesus,  formerly  called 
Lyncea.  Pans.  2,  c.  35. 

Lyrcus,  a king  of  Caunus  in  Caria,  &c.  Par- 
then. 

Lymessus,  a city  of  Cilicia,  the  native  coun- 
try of  Briseis,  called  from  thence  Lyrnesseis.  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Achilles  and  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  booty  divided 
among  the  conquerors.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  197. — 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  108.  Heroid.  3,  v.  5.  Trist.  4, 
el.  1,  v.  15. 

Lysander,  a celebrated  general  of  Sparta,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  drew 
Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  chens,  and  gained 
the  friendship  of  Cyr  < the  younger.  He  gave 
battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting  of  120  ships, 
at  A£gospo  tamos,  and  destroyed  it  all,  except  three 
ships,  with  which  the  enemy’s  general  fled  to  Eva- 
goras  king  of  Cyprus.  In  this  celebrated  battle, 
which  happened  405  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  Athenians  lost  3000  men,  and  with  them  their 
empire  and  influence  among  the  neighbouring  states. 
Lysander  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  ’’is 
victory,  and  the  following  year  Athens,  worn  out  by 


a long  war  of  27  years,  and  discouraged  by  its  mis- 
fortunes, gave  itself  up  to  the  power  of  the  enemy 
and  consented  to  destroy  the  Piraeus,  to  deliver  up 
all  its  ships,  except  12,  to  recall  all  those  who  had 
been  banished,  and,  in  short,  to  be  submissive  in 
every  degree  to  the  power  of  Lacedaemon.  Besides 
these  humiliating  conditions,  the  government  of 
Athens  was  totally  changed,  and  30  tyrants  were 
set  over  it  by  Lysander.  This  glorious  success,  and 
the  honour  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  increased  the  pride  of  Lysander.  He  had 
already  begun  to  pave  his  way  to  universal  power 
by  establishing  aristocracy  in  the  Grecian  cities  of 
Asia,  and  now  he  attempted  to  make  the  crown  of 
Sparta  elective.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  ambition  he 
used  prudence  and  artifice  ; and  as  he  could  not 
easily  abolish  a form  of  government  which  ages  and 
popularity  had  confirmed,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  the  gods.  His  attempts,  however,  to 
corrupt  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter 
Ammon,  proved  ineffectual,  and  he  was  even  ac- 
cused of  using  bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan 
temple.  The  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Thebans  saved  him  from  the  accusations  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  he  was  sent,  together  with  Pausanias, 
against  the  enemy.  The  plans  of  his  military  opera- 
tions were  discovered,  and  the  Haliartians,  whose 
ruin  he  secretly  meditated,  attacked  him  unex- 
pectedly, and  he  was  killed  in  a bloody  battle,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  394  years  before 
Christ.  His  body  was  recovered  by  his  colleague 
Pausanias,  and  honoured  with  a magnificent  funeral. 
Lysander  has  been  commended  for  his  bravery,  but 
his  ambition  deserves  the  severest  censure,  and  his 
cruelty  and  his  duplicity  have  greatly  stained  his 
character.  He  was  arrogant  and  vain  in  his  public 
as  well  as  private  conduct,  and  he  received  and 
heard  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  nymns  which  his 
courtiers  and  flatterers  sung  to  his  honour.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  pomp,  his  ambition,  and  intrigues, 
he  died  extremely  poor,  and  his  daughters  were 
rejected  by  two  opulent  citizens  of  Sparta,  to  whom 
they  had  been  betrothed  during  the  life  of  their 
father.  This  behaviour  of  lovers  was  severely 
punished  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  protected 
from  injury  the  children  of  a man  whom  they  hated 
for  his  sacrilege,  his  contempt  of  religion,  and  his 
perfidy.  The  father  of  Lysander,  whose  name  was 
Aristoclites  or  Aristocrates,  was  descended  from 
Hercules,  though  not  reckoned  of  the  race  of  the 
Heraclidae.  Pint.  C.  Hep.  in  Vitb. — Diod.  13. 
A Trojan  chief,  wounded  by  Ajax  son  of  Tela- 
mon before  Troy.  Homer.  II.  n,  v.  491. One 

of  the  Ephori  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  &c.  Pint. 

A grandson  of  the  great  Lysander.  Pans. 

Lysandra,  a daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who 
married  Agathocles  the  son  of  Lysimachus.  She 
was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and  fled  to  iSeleucus  for 
protection.  Pans.  1.  c.  9,  & c. 

Lysaniax,  a man  made  king  of  Ituraea  by 
Antony,  & c. 

Lyse,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Lysi£des,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Phmdrus  the 

philosopher,  &c.  Cic.  Philip.  5. An  Athenian 

archon. A tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  who  died  B.C. 

226.  Plut.  _ 

Lysianassa,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod. 

1,  c.  2. A daughter  of  Epaphus,  mother  of 

Busiris.  Id.  2,  c.  5. 

Lysias,  a celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cephalus,  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  His  father  left  Sicily  and  went 
to  Athens,  where  Lysias  was  born  and  carefully 
educated.  In  his  15th  year  he  accompanied  the 
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colony  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  Thuriuin,  and 
after  a long  residence  there  he  returned  home  in  his 
47th  year.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  by  the  simplicity,  correctness,  and 
purity  of  his  orations,  of  which  he  wrote  no  less 
than  425  according  to  Plutarch,  though  the  number 
may  with  more  probability  be  reduced  to  230.  Of 
these  34  are  extant,  the  best  editions  of  which  are 
that  of  Taylor,  Svo,  Cantab.  1740,  and  that  of 
Auger,  2 vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1783.  He  died  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age,  378  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Flat,  de  Orat. — Cic.  de  Britt,  de  Orat. — 

Quin  til.  3,  &c  .—Diog.  2. An  Athenian  general, 

&c. A town  of  Phrygia.  Strab. Another  of 

Syria,  now  Berziech,  near  Emesa. A tyrant  of 

Tarsus,  B.C.  267. 

Lyslcles,  an  Athenian  sent  with  Chares  into 
Boeotia,  to  stop  the  conquests  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  conquered  at  Chteronaea,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  ill  conduct  there. 

Iiysldlce,  a daughter  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
damia,  who  married  Mastor  the  son  of  Perseus  and 

Andromeda.  A pollod.  2,  c.  4. — Pans.  8,  c.  14. 

A daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

LysimAche,  a daughter  of  Abas  the  son  of 

Melampus.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. A daughter  of 

Priam.  Id.  3,  c.  12. 

Lysimfichia,  now  Hexamili,  a city  on  the 

Thracian  Chersonesus.  Fans.  1,  c.  9. A town 

of  iEtolia,  built  by  Lysimachus.  Strab.  7 & 10. 
Another  in  /Eolia.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Lysim&chus,  a son  of  Agathocles,  who  was 
among  the  generals  of  Alexander.  After  the  death 
of  that  monarch,  he  made  himself  master  of  part  of 
Thrace,  where  he  built  a town  which  he  called 
Lysimachia.  He  sided  with  Cassander  and  Seleu- 
cus  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  and  fought 
with  them  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ipsus.  He 
afterwards  seized  Macedonia,  after  expelling  Pyr- 
rhus from  the  throne,  B.C.  286  ; but  his  cruelty 
rendered  him  odious,  and  the  murder  of  his  son 
Agathocles  so  offended  his  subjects,  that  the  most 
opulent  and  powerful  revolted  from  him  and  aban- 
doned the  kingdom.  He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and 
declared  war  against  Seleucus,  who  had  given  them 
a kind  reception.  He  was  killed  in  a bloody  battle, 
281  years  before  Christ,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  hody  was  found  in  the  heaps  of  slain  only  by 
the  fidelity  of  a little  dog,  which  had  carefully 
watched  near  it.  It  is  said  that  the  love  and  respect 
of  Lysimachus  for  his  learned  master  Callisthenes 
proved  nearly  fatal  to  him.  He,  as  Justin  mentions, 
was  thrown  into  the  den  of  a hungry  lion,  by  order 
of  Alexander,  for  haying  given  Callisthenes  poison, 
to  save  his  life.  from  ignominy  and  insult;  and  when 
the  furious  animal  darted  upon  him,  he  wrapped  his 
hand  in  his  mantle,  and  boldly  thrust  it  into  the 
lion  s mouth,  and  by  twisting  his  tongue  killed  an 
adversary  ready  to  devour  him.  This  act  of  courage 
in  his  self-defence  recommended  him  to  Alexander. 
He  was  pardoned,  and  ever  after  esteemed  by  the 
monarch.  Justin.  15,  c.  3,  8o:.—Diod.  19,  &c. 

b aits.  1,  c.  10. An  Acamanian,  preceptor  to 

Alexander  the  Great.  He  used  to  call  himself 
Phoenix,  his  pupil  Achilles,  and  Philip  Peleus. 

Plut.  in  Alex.— Justin.  15,  c.  3. An  historian  of 

Alexandria. A son  of  Aristides,  rewarded  by  the 

Athenians  on  account  of  the  virtue  of  his  father. 

A chief  priest  among  the  Jews,  about  204  years 

before  Christ,  &c.  Josephus. A physician 

greatly  attached  to  the  notions  of  Hippocrates. 

A governor  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  &c. 

Lysimelia,  a marsh  of  Sicily  near  Syracuse. 


Lysinoe,  now  Aglasson , a city  of  Asia,  near 
Pamphylia.  Liv.  38,  c.  15. 

Lysippe,  a daughter  of  Prcetus.  Vid.  Proetides. 
A daughter  of  Thespius. 

Lysippus,  a famous  statuary  of  Sicyon.  He 
was  originally  a whitesmith,  and  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  painting,  till  his  talents  and  inclination 
taught  him  that  he  was  born  to  excel  in  sculpture. 
He  flourished  about  325  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
monarch  was  so  partial  to  the  artist,  that  he  forbade 
any  sculptor  but  Lysippus  to  make  his  statue. 
Lysippus  excelled  in  expressing  the  hair,  and  he 
was  the  first  who  made  the  head  of  his  statues  less 
large,  and  the  body  smaller  than  usual,  that  they 
might  appear  taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of 
his  friends,  and  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  his 
predecessors  had  represented  men  in  their  natural 
form,  but  that  he  represented  them  such  as  they 
appeared.  Lysippus  made  no  less  than  600  statues, 
the  most  admired  of  which  were  those  of  Alexander  ; 
one  of  Apollo  of  Tarentum  40  cubits  high  ; one  of  a 
man  coming  out  of  a bath,  with  which  Agrippa 
adorned  his  baths  ; one  of  Socrates  ; and  those  of 
the  25  horsemen  who  were  drowned  in  the  Granicus 
These  were  so  valued,  that  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
they  were  bought  for  their  weight  in  gold.  Pint, 
in  Alex. — Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  164.  Ad  Her.  4,  c.  148. 
— Plin.  37,  c.  7. — Paterc.  1,  c.  11. — Horat.  2,  ep.  \ 

v.  240. A comic  poet,  some  of  whose  plays  are 

mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  Plin.  7,  c.  37. A 

general  of  the  Achaean  league. 

Lysis,  a Pythagorean  philosopher,  preceptor  to 
Epaminondas.  He  flourished  about  388  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  author  of  the  golden  verses  which  are 
attributed  to  Pythagoras.  C.  Nep.  in  Epam.  2. 

Lysistr  Atus,  an  Athenian  parasite. A 

brother  of  Lysippus.  He  was  the  first  artist  who 
ever  made  a statue  with  wax.  Plin.  34,  c.  8.  1.  35, 
c.  12. 

Lysithous,  a son  of  Priam.  Apollod. 

Lyso,  a friend  of  Cicero,  &c.  Cic.  i-$,fam.  19, 

Lystra,  a town  of  Lycaonia. 

Lytssa,  a daughter  of  Hyacinthus,  put  to  death 
by  the  Athenians.  Apollod. 

Lyzanias,  a king  of  Chalcis,  &c. 


TWTAC2EJ,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Mela , 3, 
-Lv-*-  c.  8.  They  are  placed  in  Africa  near  the 
larger  Syrtis  by  Herodot.  4,  v.  175. — Sil.  3,  v.  275. 
1.  s,  v.  194. 

Macar,  a son  of  Criasius  or  Crinacus,  the  first 
Greek  who  led  a colony  to  Lesbos.  His  four  sons 
took  possession  of  the  four  neighbouring  islands, 
Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  which  were  called 
the  seats  of  the  Macares,  or  the  blessed  (/uaxu p, 
beatus).  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Homer.  II.  24. — Diod.  5. 
— Mela,  3,  c.  7. 

Mac  areus,  an  ancient  historian. A son  of 

/Eolus,  who  debauched  his  sister  Canace,  and  had 
a son  by  her.  The  father  being  informed  of  the 
incest,  ordered  the  child  to  lie  exposed,  and  sent  a 
sword  to  his  daughter,  and  commanded  her  to 
destroy  herself.  Macareus  lied  to  Delphi,  where 
he  became  priest  of  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  Hcroid.  11, 
in  lb.  56a. One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
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left,  at  Caieta  in  Italy,  where  ./Eneas  found  him. 

Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  159. A son  of  Lycaon.  Afrol- 

lod.  3,  c.  8. — Pans.  8,  c.  3. 

Macaria,  a daughter  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira. 
After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurystheus  made  war 
against  the  Heraclid®,  whom  the  Athenians  sup- 
ported, and  the  oracle  declared,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Hercules  should  obtain  the  victory  if  any 
one  of  them  devoted  him  self  to  death.  This  was 
cheerfully  accepted  by  Macaria.  who  refused  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  children  of  Hercules  by 
suffering  the  victim  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the 
Athenians  obtained  a victory.  Great  honours  were 
paid  to  the  patriotic  Macaria,  and  a fountain  of 
Marathon  was  called  by  her  name.  Pans,  r,  c.  32. 
An  ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

MacSris,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

Macednus,  a son  of  Lycaon.  Apollod. 

Mficedo,  a son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a share  in 
the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  his  father. 
He  was  represented  clothed  in  a wolf’s  skin,  for 
which  reason  the  Egyptians  held  that  animal  in 
great  veneration.  Diod.  i.—Plut.  in  Isid.  et  Os. 

■ — —A  man  who  gave  his  name  to  Macedonia. 
Some  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  son  or 
general  of  Osiris,  whilst  others  consider  him  as 
the  grandson  of  Deucalion  by  the  mother’s  side. 
Diod.  1. 

MSced5nia,  a celebrated  country,  situated 
between  Thrace,  Epirus,  and  Greece.  Its  bound- 
aries have  been  different  at  different  periods.  Philip 
increased  it  by  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  and  of 
part  of  Thrace,  and  according  to  Pliny  it  contained 
no  less  than  150  different  nations.  The  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  first  (bunded  B.C.814,  by  Caranus,  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  and  a native  of  Argos, 
continued  in  existence  646  years,  till  the  battle  of 
Pydna.  The  family  of  Caranus  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  crown  until  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  began  to  reign  in  the  following 
order  : Caranus,  after  a reign  of  28  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Coenus,  who  ascended  the  throne  786 
B.C. ; Thurimas,  774  ; Perdiccas,  729  ; Argseus, 
678  ; Philip,  640 ; iEropas,  602 ; Alcetas  or  Alectas, 
576  ; Amyntas,  647  ; Alexander,  497  ; Perdiccas, 
454  ; Archelaus,  413  ; Amyntas,  399  ; Pausanias, 
398  ; Amyntas  II.,  397;  Argseus  the  tyrant,  390; 
Amyntas  restored,  390  ; Alexander  II.,  371 ; Ptolemy 
Alorites,  370;  Perdiccas  III.,  366;  Philip  son  of 
Amyntas,  360 ; Alexander  the  Great,  336 ; Philip 
Aridaeus,  323  ; Cassander,  316;  Antipater  and  Alex- 
ander, 298  ; Demetrius  king  of  Asia,  294  ; Pyrrhus, 
287 ; Lysimachus,  286  ; Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  280 ; 
Meleager,  two  months ; Antipater  the  Etesian,  45 
days  ; Antigonus  Gonatas,  277  ; Demetrius,  243  ; 
Antigonus  Doson,  232;  Philip,  221;  Perseus,  179; 
conquered  by  the  Romans  168  B.C.  at  Pydna. 
Macedonia  has  been  severally  called  Almonia, 
Mygdonia,  Paeonia,  Edonia,  ./Emathia,  &c.  The 
inhabitants  of  Macedonia  were  naturally  warlike, 
and  though  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire  they  were 
little  known  beyond  the  borders  of  their  country, 
yet  they  signalized  themselves  greatly  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  and  added  the  kingdom  of  Asia  to  their 
European  dominions  by  the  valour  of  Alexander. 
The  Macedonian  phalanx,  or  body  of  soldiers,  was 
always  held  in  the  highest  repute,  and  it  resisted 
and  subdued  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  bravest 
and  most  courageous  enemies.  Liv.  44. — Just.  6, 
c.  9.  1.  7,  c.  1,  &c. — Strab.  7. — Mela,  1,  c.  3,  &c. 
— Plin.  4,  c.  10,  &c. — Curt.  3 & 4. — Pans.  8,  c.  7. 

Macedonlcum  bellum,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Romans  against  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 


some  few  months  after  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C 
200.  The  cause  of  this  war  originated  in  the  hos- 
tilities which  Philip  had  exercised  against  the 
Achaeans,  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome.  The 
consul  Flaminius  had  the  care  of  the  war,  and  he 
conquered  Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epires,  and 
afterwards  in  Thessaly.  The  Macedonian  fleets 
were  also  defeated  ; Euboea  was  taken  ; and  Philip, 
after  continual  losses,  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  The 
ambition  and  cruelty  of  Perseus,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Philip,  soon  irritated  the  Romans.  An- 
other war  was  undertaken,  in  which  the  Romans 
suffered  two  defeats.  This,  however,  did  not  dis- 
courage them ; Paulus  /F.milius  was  chosen  consul 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  war.  He  came  to  a general  engagement 
near  the  city  of  Pydna.  The  victory  sided  with 
the  Romans,  and  20,000  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  decisive  blow 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had  already  continued 
for  three  years,  168  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Perseus  and  his  sons  Philip  and  Alexander  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror.  About  15  years  after, 
new  seditions  were  raised  in  Macedonia,  and  the 
false  pretensions  of  Andriscus,  who  called  himself 
the  son  of  Perseus,  obliged  the  Romans  to  send  an 
army  to  quell  the  commotions.  Andriscus  at  first 
obtained  many  considerable  advantages  over  the 
Roman  forces,  till  at  last  he  was  conquered  and 
delivered  to  the  consul  Metellus,  who  carried  him 
to  Rome.  After  these  commotions,  which  are 
sometimes  called  the  third  Macedonian  war,  Mace- 
donia was  finally  reduced  into  a Roman  province, 
and  governed  by  a regular  proconsul,  about  148 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Macedonlcus,  a surname  given  to  Metellus, 
from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.  It  was  also 
given  to  such  as  had  obtained  any  victory  in  that 
province. 

Macella,  a town  of  Sicily,  taken  by  the  consul 
Duillius.  Liv.  26,  c.  21. 

Macer  iEmylius,  a Latin  poet  of  Verona, 
intimate  with  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  and  commended 
for  his  genius,  his  learning,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
poetry.  He  wrote  some  poems  upon  serpents, 
plants,  and  birds,  mentioned  by  Ovid.  He  also 
composed  a poem  upon  the  ruins  of  Troy,  to  serve 
as  a supplement  to  Homer’s  Iliad.  His  composi- 
tions are  now  lost.  He  died  B.C.  16.  Ovid.  Trist. 
4,  el.  10,  v.  44,  ex  Pont.  2,  ep.  10. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

L.  Claudius,  a propretor  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of 

Nero.  He  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba. 

Machaera,  a river  of  Africa. A common 

crier  at  Rome.  Juv.  7,  v.  9. 

Machanidas,  a man  who  made  himself  abso- 
lute at  Sparta.  He  was  killed  by  Philopoemen, 
after, being  defeated  at  Mantinea,  B.C.  208.  Nabis 
succeeded  him.  Pint. — Liv.  27,  c.  30.  1.  28,  c.  5 
& 7. 

M&chaon,  a celebrated  physician,  son  of  Aes- 
culapius and  brother  to  Podalirus.  He  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Trica,  Ithome, 
and  Glchalia.  According  to  some  he  was  king  of 
Messenia.  As  physician  to  the  Greeks,  he  healed 
the  wounds  which  they  received  during  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  one  of  those  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  killed  before 
Troy  by  Eurypylus  the  son  of  Telephus.  He 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a 
temple  in  Messenia.  Homer.  II.  a,  &c. — Ovid,  ex 
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Pont.  3,  ep.  4. — Quint.  Smyr.  6,  v.  40 q.—Virg. 
Ain.  a,  v.  263  & 426. 

Macra,  a river  flowing  from  the  Apennines,  and 
dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria.  Lucan.  2,  v.  426. 
Lh’.  3v,  c.  32 .—Plm.  3.  c.  5;  _ . 

ilacri  cainpi,  a plain  in  Cisalpine  Caul,  near 
the  river  Gabellus.  Liv.  41,  c.  18.  1.  45,  c.  12. 

A plain  near  Mutina  bears  the  same  name.  Col.  7, 
c.  2.  . _ 

Macrianus  Titus  Fulvius  Julius,  an 
Egyptian  of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  a private 
soldier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  in  the  army, 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Valerian  had 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.D.  260.  His 
liberality  supported  his  usurpation;  his  two  sons 
Macrianus  and  Quietus  were  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  were 
severely  defeated,  either  by  the  emperors  or  their 
generals.  When  he  had  supported  his  dignity  for 
a year  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  Macrianus 
marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Gallienus,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was  defeated  in 
IUyricum  by  the  lieutenant  of  Gallienus,  and  put 
to  death  with  his  son,  at  his  own  expressive  request, 
A.D.  262. 

Macrinus  M.  Opilius  Severus,  a native 
of  Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignominious  con- 
dition to  the  rank  of  prefect  of  the  pretorian  guards, 
and  at  last  of  emperor,  after  the  death  of  Cara- 
calta,  whom  he  inhumanly  sacrified  to  his  ambition, 
A.D.  217.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  popular; 
the  abolition  of  the  taxes,  and  an  affable  and  com- 
plaisant behaviour,  endeared  him  to  his  subjects. 
These  promising  appearances  did  not  long  continue, 
and  the  timidity  which  Macrinus  betrayed  in  buy- 
ing the  peace  of  the  Persians  by  a large  sum  of 
money,  soon  rendered  him  odious ; and  while  he 
affected  to  imitate  the  virtuous  Aurelius  without 
possessing  the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  he  be- 
came contemptible  and  insignificant.  This  affecta- 
tion irritated  the  minds  of  the  populace,  and  when 
severe  punishments  had  been  inflicted  on  some  of 
the  disorderly  soldiers,  the  whole  army  mutinied  ; 
and  their  tumult  was  increased  by  their  conscious- 
ness of  their  power  and  numbers,  which  Macrinus 
had  the  imprudence  to  betray,  by  keeping  almost 
all  the  military  force  of  Rome  encamped  together 
in  the  plains  of  Syria.  Heiiogabalus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  Macrinus  attempted  to  save 
his  life  by  flight.  He  was,  however,  seized  in  Cap- 
padocia, and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  his 
successor,  June  7th,  A.D.  218.  Macrinus  reigned 
about  two  months  and  three  days.  His  son,  called 

Diadumenian us,  shared  his  father’s  fate. A friend 

of  the  poet  Persius,  to  whom  his  second  satire  is  in- 
scribed. 

Macro,  a favourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
celebrated  for  his  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  cruelty. 
He  destroyed  Sejanus,  and  raised  himself  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  unfortunate  favourite.  He  was  acces- 
sary to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and  conciliated  the 
good  opinion  of  Caligula,  by  prostituting  to  him  his 
own  wife  called  Ennia.  He  soon  after  became 
unpopular,  and  was  obliged  by  Caligula  to  kill  him- 
self together  with  his  wife,  A.D.  38. 

MacrSbii,  a people  of  /Ethiopia,  celebrated  for 
their  justice  and  the  innocence  of  their  manners. 
They  generally  lived  to  their  120th  year,  some  say 
1000  years  ; and  indeed  from  that  longevity  they 
have  obtained  their  name  (/i aKpot  fti or,  longlife\  to 
distinguish  them  more  particularly  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  /Ethiopia.  After  so  long  a period 

pent  in  virtuous  actions,  and  freed  from  the  in- 


dulgences of  vice,  and  from  maladies,  they  dropped 
into  the  grave  as  to  sleep,  without  pain  and  without 
terror.  Orph.  Argon.  1103. — Herodot.  3,  c.  17. — 
Mela,  3,  c.  9. — Plin.  7,  c.  48. — Pal.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 

Macrobius,  a Latin  writer,  who  died  A.D.  415. 
Some  suppose  that  he  was  chamberlain  to  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  II.  ; but  this  appears  groundless, 
when  we  observe  that  Macrobius  was  a follower  of 
paganism,  and  that  none  were  admitted  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  high 
stations,  except  such  as  were  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Macrobius  has  rendered  himself  famous  for 
a composition  called  Saturnalia,  a miscellaneous 
collection  of  antiquities  and  criticism,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a conversation  of  some  of 
the  learned  Romans  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Saturnalia.  This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his  son, 
and  the  bad  latinity  which  the  author  has  often  in- 
troduced, proves  that  he  was  not  born  in  a part  of 
the  Roman  empire  where  the  Latin  tongue  was 
spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly  confesses.  The 
Saturnalia  are  useful  for  the  learned  reflections  which 
they  contain,  and  particularly  for  some  curious  ob- 
servations on  the  two  greatest  epic  poets  of  antiquity. 
Besides  this,  Macrobius  wrote  a commentary  on 
Cicero’s  S omnium  Scipionis,  which  was  likewise 
composed  for  the  improvement  of  the  author’s  son, 
and  dedicated  to  him.  The  best  editions  are  that 
of  Gronovius,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that  of  Lips. 
8 vo,  1777. 

MacrSchir,  a Greek  name  of  Artaxerxes,  the 
same  as  Longimanus.  This  surname  arises  from 
his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other.  C.  Nep. 
in  Reg. 

Macrones,  a nation  of  Pontus,  on  the  confines 
of  Colchis  and  Armenia.  Place.  5.  v.  133. — Herodot. 

Mactorium,  a town  of  Sicily  at  the  south, 
near  Gela.  _ 

MSctLlonus,  a rich  and  penurious  Roman,  &c. 
Juv.  7,  v.  40. 

Madaura,  a town  on  the  borders  of  Numidia 
and  Gaetulia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called 
Mailaurenses.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Apuleius. 
A pul.  Met.  ri.  ■ 

Madestes,  a town  of  Thrace. 

Madetes,  a general  of  Darius,  who  bravely  de- 
fended a place  against  Alexander.  The  conqueror 
resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  though  30  orators 
pleaded  for  his  life.  Sisygambis  prevailed  over  the 
almost  inexorable  Alexander,  and  Madetes  was 
pardoned.  Curt.  5,  c.  3. 

Maduateni,  a people  of  Thrace.  Liv.  38, 
c.  40. 

Madyes,  a Scythian  prince  who  pursued  the 
Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cyaxares,  B.C. 
623.  He  held  for  some  time  the  supreme  power  of 
Asia  Minor.  Herodot.  8,  c.  103. 

Maeander,  a son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 

A celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  Ce- 
lsense,  and  flowing  through  Caria  and  Ionia  into 
the  /Egean  sea  between  Miletus  and  Priene,  after 
it  has  been  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Marsyas, 
Lycus,  Eudon,  Lethseus,  &c.  It  is  celebrated  among 
the  poets  for  its  windings,  which  amount  to  no  less 
than  600,  and  from  which  all  obliquities  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Rheanders.  It  forms  in  its 
course,  according  to  the  observations  of  some  travel- 
lers, the  Greek  letters  e,  £,  f,  ?,  and  w,  and  from  its 
windings  Dsedalus  had  the  first  idea  of  his  famous 
labyrinth.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  145,  &c. — Virg.  Ain.  5, 
v.  254.— Lucan.  5,  v.  208.  1.  6,  v.  471.— Homer.  II.  2. 
— Herodot.  2,  c.  29. — Cic.  Pis.  22. — Strab.  12,  &c. 
— Mela,  t,  c.  t* 
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Mseandria,  a city  of  Epirus. 

Mseatee,  a people  at  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Dio.  76,  c.  i2. 

Maecenas.  Vid.  Mecsenas. 

Maedi,  a people  of  Meedica,  a district  of  Thrace, 
near  Rhodope.  Liv.  26,  c.  25.  1.  40,  c.  21. 

MaelitlS,  a Roman,  thrown  down  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  for  aspiring  to  tyranny  at  Rome  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  republic. 

Maemacteria,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  at 
Athens  in  the  winter  month  Maemacterion.  The 
god  surnamed  Maemactes  was  intreated  to  send 
mild  and  temperate  weather,  as  he  presided  over 
the  seasons,  and  was  the  god  of  the  air. 

MaenS,des,  a name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or 
priestesses  of  Bacchus.  The  word  is  derived  from 
/rmi'o/uui,  to  be  furious,  because  in  the  celebration 
of  their  festivals,  their  gestures  and  actions  were 
those  of  mad  women.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  458. 

Maen&la,  a town  of  Spain. 

McenSlus  (plur.  Maenala),  a mountain  of  Ar- 
cadia sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  frequented 
by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from  Maenalus, 
a son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered  with  pine  trees, 
whose  echo  and  shade  have  been  greatly  celebrated 
by  all  the  ancient  poets.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  216. — 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  17.  Eel.  8,  v.  24. — Pans.  8,  c.  3. — 

Strab.  8. — Mela , 2,  c.  3. A town  of  Arcadia. 

A son  of  Lycaon. The  father  of  Atalanta. 

Msenius,  a Roman  consul. A dictator  ac- 
cused and  honourably  acquitted,  &c. A spend- 

thrift at  Rome.  Horat.  1,  ep.  15,  v.  26. 

Msenon,  a tyrant  of  Sicily,  B.  C.  285. 

M semis,  a river  of  Germany,  now  called  the 
Moyne,  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Mayence. 

Maeonia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  the  same 
as  Lydia.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  only  part  of 
Lydia  was  known  by  the  name  of  Maeonia,  that  is, 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Tmolus,  and  the  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Pactolus.  The  rest  on  the  sea 

coast  was  called  Lydia.  Strab.  12. — Ovid.  Met. 

The  Etrurians,  as  being  descended  from  a Lydian 
colony,  are  often  called  Mceonidee  (Virg.  Ain.  n, 
v.  759),  and  even  the  lake  Thrasymenus  in  their 
country  is  called  Mceonius  locus.  Sil.  Ital.  15, 

seonides,  a name  given  to  the  Muses,  be- 
cause Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  favourite, 
was  supposed  to  be  a native  of  Maeonia. 

MseSnides,  a surname  of  Homer,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  he  was  born 

in  Maeon.  Ovid. The  surname  is  also  applied 

to  Bacchus,  as  he  was  worshipped  in  Maeonia. 

MseQnis,  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale,  as 
queen  of  Lydia  or  Maeonia.  Ovid. — —The  epithet 
is  also  applied  to  Arachne,  as  a native  of  Lydia. 
Id.  Met  6. 

Maeotae,  a people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 

Maeotis  Pains,  a large  lake,  or  part  of  the 
sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  north  of  the 
Euxine,  to  which  it  communicates  by  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus,  now  called  the  sea  of  Azof  or 
Zaback.  It  was  worshipped  as  a deity  by  the 
Massage ta;.  It  extends  about  390  miles  front  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  is  about  600  miles  in  circum- 
terence.  The  Amazons  are  called  Mceotides , as 
living  in  the  neighbourhood.  Strab. — Mela , 1,  c. 
t,  & c. — Justin.  2,  c.  1. — Curt.  5,  c.  4. — Lucan.  2, 
&c. — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  el.  12,  ep.  Sab.  2,  v.  9. — Virg. 
Ain.  6,  v.  739. 

Maesia  sylva,  a wood  in  Etruria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

Mae  via,  an  immodest  woman,  Juv.  1,  v.  22. 


Maevius,  a poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  who  made  himself  known  by  his  illiberal 
attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first  writers  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  by  his  affected  compositions.  His 
name  would  have  sunk  in  oblivion  if  Virgil  had  not 
ridiculed  him  in  his  third  eclogue,  and  Horace  in 
his  10th  epode. 

Magas,  a king  of  Cyrene,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  He  reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.C. 
257.  Poly  out.  2. 

Magella,  a town  of  Sicily  about  the  middle  of 
the  island. 

Magetae,  a people  of  Africa. 

Magi,  a religious  sect  among  the  eastern  nations 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Persia.  They  had 
great  influence  in  the  political  as  well  as  religious 
affairs  of  the  state,  and  a monarch  seldom  ascended 
the  throne  without  their  previous  approbation.  Zo- 
roaster was  founder  of  their  sect.  They  paid  par- 
ticular homage  to  fire,  which  they  deemed  a deity, 
as  pure  in  itself,  and  the  purifier  of  all  things.  In 
their  religious  tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one 
good,  the  source  of  everything  good  ; and  the  other 
evil,  from  whence  sprang  all  manner  of  ills.  Their 
professional  skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philosophy 
rendered  everything  familiar  to  them,  and  from  then- 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  the 
word  Magi  was  applied  to  all  learned  men  ; and  in 
process  of  time,  the  Magi,  from  their  experience  and 
profession,  were  confounded  with  the  magicians 
who  impose  upon  the  superstitious  and  credulous. 
Hence  the  word  Magi  and  Magicians  became 
synonymous  among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis,  one  of  the 
Magi,  usurped  the  crown  of  Persia  after  the  death 
of  Cambyses,  and  the  fraud  was  not  discovered  till 
the  seven  noble  Persians  conspired  against  the 
usurper,  and  elected  Darius  king.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance there  was  a certain  day  on  which  none 
of  the  Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in  public,  as 
the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  murdering  whom- 
soever of  them  they  met.  Strab. — Cic.  de  Div.  1. 
— Herodot.  3,  c.  62,  &c. 

Magius,  a lieutenant  ofPiso,  &c. A man  in 

the  interest  of  Pompey,  grandfather  to  the  historian 
Velleius  Paterculus,  &c.  Paterc.  2,  c.  115. 

Magna  Grsecia,  a part  of  Italy.  Vid.  Graecia 
Magna. 

Magna  Mater,  a name  given  to  Cybele. 

Magnentius,  an  ambitious  Roman,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cruelty  and  perfidy.  He 
conspired  against  the  life  of  Constans,  and  murdered 
him  in  his  bed.  This  cruelty  was  highly  resented 
by  Constantius  ; and  the  assassin,  unable  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  his  antagonist,  murdered  his  own 
mother  and  the  rest  of  his  relations,  and  afterwards 
killed  himself  by  falling  upon  a sword,  which  he 
had  thrust  against  a wall.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
followers  of  Christianity  who  ever  murdered  his  law- 
ful sovereign,  A.D.  353. 

Magnes,  a young  man  who  found  himself 
detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were  under  his 
shoes  as  he  walked  over  a stone  mine.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  magnet,  which  received  its  name 
from  the  person  who  had  been  first  sensible  of  its 
powers.  Some  say  that  Magnes  was  a slave  of 
Medea,  whom  that  enchantress  changed  into  a 

magnet.  Orph.  de  Lapid.  10,  v.  7. A son  of 

TEolus  and  Anaretta,  who  married  Nais,  by  whom 
he  had  Pierus,  &c.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7.— — A poet 
and  musician  of  Smyrna,  in  the  age  of  Gyges  king 
of  Lydia. 

Maernesia,  a town  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
M.-eander,  about  15  miles  from  Ephesus,  now  called 
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•tzelhizar.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  death  of 
lemistocles,  and  for  a battle  which  was  fought 
»re  187  years  before  the  Christian  era,  between 
e Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  The 
rces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  70,000  men,  ac- 
rding  to  Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,000  horse, 
cording  to  L ivy,  which  have  been  exaggerated 
• Florius  to  300,000  men ; the  Roman  army  con- 
;ted  of  about  28,000  or  30,000  men,  2000  of  which 
;re  employed  in  guarding  the  camp.  The  Syrians 
;t  50,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  and  the  Romans 
!y  300  killed,  with  25  horse.  It  was  founded  by 
eolony  from  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  was  com- 
jnly  called  Magnesia  ad  Mceandrum,  to  dis- 
iguish  it  from  another  called  Magnesia  ad  Sipy- 
n:  in  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus.  This 
;t  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign 

Tiberius. A country  on  the  eastern  parts  of 

lessaiy,  at  the  south  of  Ossa.  It  was  sometimes 
lied  Ai  mania  and  Magnes  Campus.  The  capital 

is  also  called  Magnesia. A promontory  of 

agnesia  in  Thessaly.  Liv.  37. — Floe.  2. — 
bpi&n. 

Ma^o,  a Carthaginian  general  sent  against 
onysius  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a victory, 
d granted  peace  to  the  conquered.  In  a battle 
uch  soon  after  followed  this  treaty  of  peace, 
ago  was  killed.  His  son,  of  the  same  name, 
:ceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
ny,  but  he  disgraced  himself  by  flying  at  the 
3 roach  of  Timoleon,  who  had  come  to  assist  the 
racusans.  He  was  accused  in  the  Carthaginian 
ate,  and  he  prevented  by  suicide  the  execution 
the  sentence  justly  pronounced  against  him. 
s body  was  hung  on  a gibbet,  and  exposed  to 

flic  ignominy. A brother  of  Annibal  the 

mt.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
l was  deputed  by  his  brother  to  carry  to  Car- 
ge  the  news  of  the  celebrated  victory  which  had 
a obtained  over  the  Roman  armies.  His  arrival 
Carthage  was  unexpected,  and  more  powerfully 
istonish  his  countrymen  on  account  of  the  victory 
Cannae,  he  emptied  in  the  senate-house  the  three 
hels  of  golden  rings  which  had  been  taken  from 
Roman  knights  slain  in  battle.  He  was  after- 
ds  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  defeated  the  two 
>ios,  and  was  himself,  in  another  engagement, 
illy  ruined.  He  retired  to  the  Baleares,  which 
conquered  ; and  one  of  the  cities  there  still  bears 
name,  and  is  called  Portus  Magonis,  Port 
■hon.  After  this  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an 
ly,  and  took  possession  of  part  of  Insubria.  He 
■i  defeated  in  a battle  by  Quintilius  Varus,  and 
d of  a mortal  wound  203  years  before  the  chris- 
a era.  Lev.  30,  &c.  C.  Ncp.  in  Ann.  8,  gives 
ery  different  account  of  his  death,  and  says  he 
ler  perished  in  a shipwreck,  or  was  murdered  by 
servants.  Perhaps  Annibal  had  two  brothers  of 

t name. A Carthaginian,  more  known  by  the 

ellence  of  his  writings  than  by  his  military 
•loits.  He  wrote  28  volumes  upon  husbandry ; 
se  were  preserved  by  Scipio,  at  the  taking  of 
lhage,  and  presented  to  the  Roman  senate. 
:y  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Cassius  Diony- 
■.  of  Utica,  and  into  Latin  by  order  of  the 
nan  senate,  though  Cato  had  already  written  so 
iously  upon  the  subject ; and  the  Romans,  as  it 
been  observed,  consulted  the  writings  of  Mago 
a greater  earnestness  than  the  books  of  the 

lilhne  verses.  Columella. A Carthaginian 

t by  his  countrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against 
Thus  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a fleet  of  120 
This  offer  was  politely  refused  by  the  Roman 


senate.  This  Mago  was  father  of  Asdrubal  and 
Hamilcar.  Val.  Max. 

Magron,  a river  of  India  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Arrian. 

MagrontiScum,  or  Magrontea,  a large  city 
of  Germany,  now  called  Mcntz.  Tacit.  4,  Hist. 
15  & 23. 

Magus,  an  officer  of  Turnus,  killed  by  ./Eneas. 
Virg.  Min.  10,  v.  522. 

Maherbal,  a Carthaginian  who  was  at  the 
siege  of  Saguntum,  and  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He 
advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to  march  to 
Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  to  consider  on  so 
bold  a measure  ; upon  which  Maherbal  observed, 
that  Annibal  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not  how  to 
make  a proper  use  of  victory. 

Mala,  a daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  mother 
of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven  sisters. 
Vid.  Pleiades.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10.— Virg.  /En.  1, 
v.  301. A surname  of  Cybele. 

Majestas,  a goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid.  5, 
Fast.  5,  v.  25. 

Majorianus  Jul.  Valerius,  an  emperor  of 
the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne  A.D.  457.  He  signalized  himself  by  his 
private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  He  was  massacred, 
after  a reign  of  37  years,  by  one  of  his  generals, 
who  envied  in  his  master  the  character  of  an  active, 
virtuous,  and  humane  emperor. 

Majorca,  the  greatest  of  the  islands  called 
Baleares,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Strab. 

Mala  Fortuna,  the  goddess  of  evil  fortune, 
was  worshipped  among  the  Romans.  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  3. 

Malea,  a promontory  of  Lesbos. Another  in 

Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  Laconia.  The  sea  is 
so  rough  and  boisterous  there,  that  the  dangers 
which  attended  a voyage  round  it  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  Cum  ad  Maleam  dejtexeris,  obliviscere 
<juce  sunt  domi.  Strab.  8 & 9. — Lucan.  6,  v.  58. — 
Pint,  in  Arat. — Virg.  VEn.  5,  v.  193. — Mela,  2, 
c.  3. — Liv.  21,  c.  44. — Ovid.  Am.  2,  el.  16,  v.  24, 
el.  11,  v.  20. — Pans.  3,  c.  23. 

Maleventum,  the  ancient  name  of  Bene- 
ventum.  Liv.  9,  c.  27. 

Malho,  or  Matho,  a general  of  an  army  of 
Carthaginian  mercenaries,  258  B.C. 

Malia,  a city  of  Phthiotis,  near  mount  CEta  and 
Thermopylae.  There  were  in  its  neighbourhood 
some  hot  mineral  waters  which  the  poet  Catullus 
has  mentioned.  From  Malia  a gulf  or  small  bay 
in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  western  extremities  of 
the  island  of  Euboea,  has  received  the  name  of  the 
gulf  of  Malia,  Maliacum  Fretum,  or  Maliacus 
Sinus.  Some  call  it  the  gulf  of  Lamia,  from  its 
vicinity  to  Lamia.  It  is  often  taken  for  the  Sinus 
Pelasgicus  of  the  ancients.  Pans.  1,  c.  4. — Herodot. 

Malii,  a people  of  Mesopotamia. 

Malis,  a servant-maid  of  Omphale,  beloved  by 
Hercules. 

Mallea,  or  Mallia  aqua.  Vid.  Malia. 

Malleolus,  a man  who  murdered  his  mother, 
&c.  Cic.  ad  Hereti.  1,  c.  13. 

Mallius,  a Roman  consul  defeated  by  the 
Gauls,  dec. 

MallophOra  (lanam  ferens'),  a surname  under 
which  Ceres  had  a temple  at  Megara,  because  she 
had  taught  the  inhabitants  the  utility  of  wool,  and 
the  means  of  tending  sheep  to  advantage.  This 
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temple  is  represented  as  so  old  in  the  age  of  Pau- 
sanias,  that  it  was  falling  to  decay.  Pans.  1,  c.  44. 

Mallos,  a town  of  Cilicia.  Lucan.  3,  v.  227. 

Malthlnus,  a name  under  which  Horace  has 
lashed  some  of  his  friends  or  enemies,  t,  sat.  2, 
v.  27. 

Mamaus,  a river  of  Peloponnesus. 

Mamercus,  a tyrant  of  Catana,  who  surren- 
dered to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak  in  a 
public  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  received  with 
groans  and  hisses,  upon  which  he  dashed  his  head 
against  a wall,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  himself. 
The  blows  were  not  fatal,  and  Mamercus  was  soon 
after  put  to  death  as  a robber,  B.C.  340.  Polycen.  5. 

— C.  Nep.  in  Tim. A dictator-  at- Rome,  B.C. 

437. A consul  with  D.  Brutus. 

Mamerth.es,  a Corinthian  who  killed  his 
brother’s  son  in  hopes  of  reigning,  upon  which  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  brother.  Ovid,  in  lb. 

Mamertlna,  a town  of  Campania,  famous  for 
its  wines. A name  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  Mar- 

tial. 13,  ep.  117. — Strab.  7. 

Mamertlni,  a mercenary  band  of  soldiers 
which  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily,  at  the 
request  of  Agathocles.  When  they  were  in  the 
service  of  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the  privilege  of 
voting  at  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Syracuse, 
and  had  recourse  to  arms  to  support  their  unlawful 
demands.  The  sedition  was  appeased  by  the 
authority  of  some  leading  men,  and  the  Campanians 
were  ordered  to  leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the 
coast  they  were  received  witAi  great  kindness  by  the 
people  of  Messana,  and  soon  returned  perfidy  for 
hospitality.  They  conspired  against  the  inhabit- 
ants, murdered  all  the  males  in  the  city,  and  married 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  the  place.  After  this  violence  they 
assumed  the  name  of  Mamertini,  and  called  their 
city  Mamertina , from  a provincial  word,  which  in 
their  language  signified  martial  or  -warlike . The 
Mamertines  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Hiero,  and 
totally  disabled  from  repairing  their  ruined  affairs. 
Pint,  in  Pyrrh.,  &c. 

Mamilia  lex,  de  limitibus , by  the  tribune 
Mamflius.  It  ordained  that  in  the  boundaries  of 
the  lands  five  or  six  feet  of  land  should  be  left 
uncultivated,  which  no  person  could  convert  into 
private  property.  It  also  appointed  commissioners 
to  see  it  carried  into  execution. 

Mamilii.a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  descended 
from  the  Aborigines.  They  first  lived  at  Tusculum, 
from  whence  they  came  to  Rome.  Lyv.  3,  c.  29. 

Mamilius  Octavius,  a son-in-law  of  Tar- 
quin,  who  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Regillae.  He  is  also  called  Manilius. 
Vid.  Manilius. 

Mauxiuea,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
who  died  A.D.  235.  . 

Mamtlrius  Veturius,  a worker  in  brass  in 
Numa’s  reign.  He  was  ordered  by  the  monarch  to 
make  a number  of  ancylia  or  shields,  like  that  one 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  one  from  the  others. 
He  was  very  successful  in  his  undertaking,  and  he 
asked  for  no  other  reward,  but  that  his  name  might 
be  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hymns  which  were 
sung  by  the  Salii  in  the  feast  of  the  Ancylia.  I his 
request  was  granted.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  392.  Varro 

L.  L.  5,  c.  6.  ...  r.  • 

Mamurra,  a Roman  knight  born  at  Formite. 
He  followed  the  fortune  of  J.  Caesar  in  Gaul,  where 
he  greatly  enriched  himself.  He  built  a magnifi- 
cent palace  on  mount  Coelius>  and  was  the  first  who 


incrusted  his  walls  with  marble.  Catullus  has  at- 
tacked him  in  his  epigrams.  Formise  is  sometimes 
called  Matnurrarum  urbs.  Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

Manast&bal,  son  of  Masinissa,  who  was 
father  to  the  celebrated  Jugurtha.  'Sallust.  Jug. 
Bell. 

C.  Manclnus,  a Roman  general,  who,  though 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  was  defeated 
by  4000  Numantians,  B.C.  138.  He  was  dragged 
from  the  senate,  &c.  Cic.  in  Orat.  1,  c.  40. 

Mandane,  a daughter  of  king  Astyages,  mar- 
ried by  her  father  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble  person 
of  Persia.  The  monarch  had  dreamed  that  his 
daughter’s  urine  had  drowned  all  his  city,  which 
had  been  interpreted  in  an  unfavourable  manner  bv 
the  soothsayers,  who  assured  him  that  his  daughter  s 
son  would  dethrone  him.  The  marriage  of  Man- 
dane with  Cambyses  would,  in  the  monarch's 
opinion,  prevent  the  effects  of  the  dream,  and  the 
children  of  this  connection  would,  like  their  father, 
be  poor  and  unnoticed.  The  expectations  of  Asty- 
ages were  frustrated.  He  was  dethroned  by  his 
grandson.  Vid.  Cyrus.  Herodot.  1,  c.  107. 

Mandanes,  an  Indian  prince  and  philosopher, 
whom  Alexander  invited  by  his  ambassador,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  come  to  his  banquet,  as  being  the 
son  of  Jupiter.  The  philosopher  ridiculed  the 
threats  and  promises  of  Alexander,  &c.  Strab.  15. 

Mandela,  a village  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  near  Horace’s  country  seat.  H orat.  j, 
ep.  18,  v.  105. 

Mandonius,  a prince  of  Spain,  who  for  some 
time  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Romans.  When  lie 
heard  that  Scipio  the  Roman  commander  was  ill, 
he  raised  commotions  in  the  provinces,  for  which 
he  was  severely  reprimanded  and  punished.  Liv. 


29. 

MandrScles,  a general  of  Artaxerxes,  &c, 
C.  Nep.  in  Dat. 

Mandron,  akingofthe  Bebryces,  &.c.'P olya-n.  8. 

Mandubii,  a people  of  Gaul  (now  Burgundy), 
in  Caesar's  army,  &c.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  78. 

Mandubratius,  a young  Briton  who  came 
over  to  Caesar  in  Gaul.  His  father  Immanuentius 
was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Cassivelaunus.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  20. 

Manduria,  a city  of  Calabria  near  Tarentum, 
whose  inhabitants  were  famous  for  eating  dogs 
flesh.  Plin.  2,  c.  103. — Liv.  27,  c.  15. 

Manes,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Tellus,  who 
reigned  in  Maeonia.  He  was  father  of  Cotys,  by 
Callirrhoe  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  _ £ 

Manes,  a name  generally  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  souls  when  separated  from  the 
body.  They  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
deities,  and  generally  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
burying  places  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 
They  were  worshipped  with  great  solemnity,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Romans.  The  augurs  always  in- 
voked them  when  they  proceeded  to  exercise  their 
sacerdotal  offices.  Virgil  introduces  his  hero  ^ 
sacrificing  to  the  infernal  deities,  and  to  the  Manes 
a victim  whose  blood  was  received  in  a ditch.  I c 
word  manes  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Mann. 
who  was  by  some  reckoned  the  mother  ot  tr-os- 
tremendous  deities.  Others  derive  it  from 
quod  per  omnia  atherca  tcrrenaque  matuMm 
because  they  filled  the  air,  particularly  in  the  mgnt. 
and  were  intent  to  molest  and  disturb  the  P"1-  . 
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lal  regions,  and  sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the 
ies  of  Pluto’s  kingdom,  whence  the  epitaphs  of 
Romans  were  always  superscribed  with  D.  M., 
Manibus,  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  pro- 
» not  to  molest  the  monuments  of  the  dead, 
ch  were  guarded  with  such  sanctity.  Propert.  i, 
£9. — Virg.  4,  G.  v.  469.  .En.  3,  &c. — Horat  1, 

S,  v.  28. A river  of  Locris. 

lanetho,  a celebrated  priest  of  Heliopolis  in 
, pt,  sumamed  the  Mendesian,  B.C.  261.  He 
te  in  Greek  a history  of  Egypt,  which  has  been 
n quoted  and  commended  by  the  ancients,  par- 
larly  by  Josephus.  It  was  chiefly  collected 
n the  writings  of  Mercury,  and  from  the  journals 
annals  which  are  preserved  in  the  Egyptian 
pies.  This  history  has  been  greatly  corrupted 
.he  Greeks.  The  author  supported  that  all  the 
s of  the  Egyptians  had  been  mere  mortals,  and 
all  lived  upon  earth.  This  history,  which  is 
i lost,  had  been  epitomized,  and  some  fragments 
t are  still  extant.  There  is  extant  a Greek  poem 
ribed  to  Manetho,  in  which  the  power  of  the 
rs,  which  preside  over  the  birth  and  fate  of  man- 
d,  is  explained.  The  Apotelesmata  of  this 
hor  were  edited  in  4to,  by  Gronovious,  L.  Bat. 
3. 

1’ania,  a goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  mother 

he  Lares  and  Manes. A female  servant  of 

en  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy. A 

tress  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  called  also 
no,  and  Mania,  from  her  folly.  Pint,  iti  Dem. 
Ianilia  lex,  by  Manilius  the  tribune,  A.U.C. 

It  required  that  all  the  forces  of  Lucullus  and 
province,  together  with  Bithynia,  which  was  then 
er  the  command  of  Glabrio,  should  be  delivered 
5ompey,  and  that  this  general  should,  without 
delay,  declare  war  against  Mithridates,  and 
retain  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and 

empire  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  before. 

•iher,  which  permitted  all  those  whose  fathers 
not  been  invested  with  public  offices,  to  be 

loyed  in  the  management  of  affairs. A 

lan  famous  for  her  debaucheries.  Juv.  6, 

2. 

anilius,  a Roman  who  married  the  daughter 
'arquin.  He  lived  at  Tusculum,  and  received 
father-in-law  in  his  house,  when  banished  from 

ne,  &c.  Liv.  2,  c.  15. Caius,  a celebrated 

hematician  and  poet  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  a 
tical  treatise  on  astronomy,  of  which  five  books 
extant,  treating  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  style  is 
elegant.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
wn,  though  some  suppose  that  he  flourished  in 
Augustan  age.  No  author,  however,  in  the 
of  Augustus  has  made  mention  of  Manilius. 

; best  editions  of  Manilius  are  those  of  Bentley, 
London,  i739>  anfI  Stoeberus,  8vo,  Argentor. 

7. Titus,  a learned  historian  in  the  age  of 

la  and  Marius.  He  is  greatly  commended  by 

:ro,  pro  Roscio. Marcus,  another  mentioned 

Cicero  de  Oral.  1,  c.  48,  as  supporting  the 
racter  of  a great  lawyer,  and  of  an  eloquent  and 
•erful  orator. 

lanlmi,  a people  in  Germany.  Tacit.  G.  43. 
lanlia  lex,  by  the  tribune  P.  Manlius, 
f.C.  537.  It  revived  th.  offic  of  treviri  epu- 
■s,  first  instituted  by  Numa.  The  epulones  were 
sts,  who  prepared  banquets  for  Jupiter  and  the 
s at  public  festivals,  &c. 
lanlius  Torquatus,  a celebrated  Roman, 
•se  vouth  was  distinguished  by  a lively  and 
irful  disposition.  These  promising  talents  were, 
'ever,  impeded  by  a difficulty  of  speaking ; and 


the  father,  unwilling  to  expose  his  son’s  rusticity 
at  Rome,  detained  him  in  the  country.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  father  was  publicly  censured,  and 
Marius  Pomponius  the  tribune  cited  him  to  answer 
for  his  unfatherly  behaviour  to  his  son.  Young 
Manlius  was  informed  of  this,  and  with  a dagger  in 
his  hand  he  entered  the  house  of  the  tribune,  and 
made  him  solemnly  promise  that  he  would  drop  the 
accusation.  This  action  of  Manlius  endeared  him 
to  the  people,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  military 
tribune.  In  a war  against  the  Gauls,  he  accepted 
the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy,  whose  gigantic 
stature  and  ponderous  arms  had  rendered  him 
terrible  and  almost  invincible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans.  The  Gaul  was  conquered,  and  Manlius 
stripped  him  of  his  arms,  and  from  the  collar  ( tor - 
quis)  which  he  took  from  the  enemy’s  neck,  he  was 
ever  after  sumamed  Torquatus.  Manlius  was  the 
first  Roman  who  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship 
without  having  been  previously  consul.  The 
severity  of  Torquatus  to  his  son  has  been  de- 
servedly censured.  This  father  had  the  courage  and 
heart  to  put  to  death  his  son,  because  he  had  en- 
gaged one  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  an  honour- 
able victory,  without  his  previous  permission.  This 
uncommon  rigour  displeased  many  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  though  Torquatus  was  honoured  with  a triumph, 
and  commended  by  the  senate  for  his  services,  yet 
the  Roman  youth  showed  their  disapprobation  of 
the  consul’s  severity,  by  refusing  him  at  his  re- 
turn the  homage  which  every  other  conqueror 
received.  Some  time  after  the  censorship  was 
offered  to  him,  but  he  refused  it,  observing  that  the 
people  could  not  bear  his  severity,  nor  he  the  vices 
of  the  people.  From  the  rigour  of  Torquatus,  all 
edicts  and  actions  of  severity  and  justice  have  been 
called  Manliana  edicta.  Liv.  7,  c.  10. — Val. 

Max.  6,  c.  9. Marcus,  a celebrated  Roman, 

whose  valour  was  displayed  in  the  field  of  battle, 
even  at  the  early  age  of  16.  When  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  Manlius  with  a body  of  his 
countiymen  fled  into  the  Capitol,  which  he  defended 
when  it  was  suddenly  suiyrised  in  the  night  by  the 
enemy.  This  action  gained  him  the  surname  of 
Capitolinus,  and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour 
had  awakened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own 
defence,  were  ever  after  held  sacred  among  the 
Romans.  A law  which  Manlius  proposed  to 
abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people,  raised 
the  senators  against  him.  The  dictator  Corn. 
Cossus  seized  him  as  a rebel,  but  the  people  put  on 
mourning,  and  delivered  from  prison  their  common 
father.  This  did  not  in  the  least  check  his  am- 
bition ; he  continued  to  raise  factions,  and  even 
secretly  to  attempt  to  make  himself  absolute,  till  at 
last  the  tribunes  of  the  people  themselves  became 
his  accusers.  He  was  tried  in  the  Campius  Mar- 
tius ; but  when  the  distant  view  of  the  Capitol 
which  Manlius  had  saved  seemed  to  influence  the 
people  in  his  favour,  the  court  of  justice  was 
removed,  and  Manlius  was  condemned.  He  was 
thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  A.U.C.  371, 
and  to  render  his  ignominy  still  greater,  none  of  his 
family  were  afterwards  permitted  to  bear  the  sur- 
name of  Marcus , and  the  place  where  his  house 
had  stood  was  deemed  unworthy  to  be  inhabited. 
Liv.  s,  c.  3t.  1.  6,  c.  5. — Flor.  1,  c.  13  & 26. — Val. 

Max.  6,  c.  3. — V irg.  /En.  6,  v.  825. Imperiosus, 

father  of  Manlius  Torquatus.  He  was  made  dic- 
tator. He  was  accused  of  detaining  his  son  at 
home.  Vid.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Volsco,  a Roman 
consul  who  received  an  army  of  Scipio  in  Asia,  and 
made  war  against  the  Gallo-grecians,  whom  he 
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conquered.  He  was  honoured  with  a triumph  at 
his  return,  though  it  was  at  first  strongly  opposed. 

Flor.  3,  c.  ii. — Liv.  38,  c.  12,  &c. Caius,  or 

Aulus,  a senator  sent  to  Athens  to  collect  the  best 
and  wisest  laws  of  Solon,  A.U.C.  300.  Liv.  2, 

c.  54-  1-  3»  C.  31. Another,  called  also  Cincinnatus. 

He  made  war  against  the  Etrurians  and  Veientes 
with  great  success,  and  he  died  of  a wound  which 

he  had  received  in  a battle. Another,  who  in  his 

pretorship  reduced  Sardinia.  He  was  afterwards 

made  dictator. Another,  who  was  defeated  by  a 

rebel  army  of  slaves  in  Sicily. A pretor  in  Gaul, 

who  fought  against  the  Boii,  with  very  little  success. 
Another,  called  Attilius,  who  defeated  a Car- 
thaginian fleet,  &c. Another,  who  conspired  with 

Catiline  against  the  Roman  republic. Another, 

in  whose  consulship  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut. 

Another,  who  was  banished  under  Tiberius  for 

his  adultery. A Roman  appointed  judge  between 

his  son  Silanus  and  the  province  of  Macedonia. 
When  all  the  parties  had  been  heard,  the  father 
said,  “ It  is  evident  that  my  son  has  suffered  him- 
self to  be  bribed,  therefore  I deem  him  unworthy  of 
the  republic  and  of  my  house,  and  I order  him  to 
depart  from  my  presence.”  Silanus  was  so  struck 
at  the  rigour  of  his  father,  that  he  hanged  himself. 

Val.  Max.  5,  c.  5. A learned  man  in  the  age  of 

Cicero. 

Mannus,  the  son  of  Thiasto,  both  famous 
divinities  among  the  Germans.  Tacit,  de  Germ. 
c.  2. 

J.  Mansuetus,  a friend  of  Vitellius,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son,  then 
very  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  promoted  by 
Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a detachment  of  the  par- 
tisans of  Vitellius  in  which  his  father  was.  A 
battle  was  fought,  and  Mansuetus  was  wounded  by 
the  hand  of  his  son,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  25. 

Mantinea,  a town  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus. 
It  was  taken  by  Aratus  and  Antigonus,  and,  on 
account  of  the  latter,  it  was  afterwards  called  Anti- 
gonia.  The  emperor  Adrian  built  there  a temple  in 
honour  of  his  favourite  Alcinous.  It  is  famous  for 
the  battle  which  was  fought  there  between  Epami- 
nondas  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans,  and  the  com- 
*bined  forces  of  Lacedaemon,  Achaia,  Elis,  Athens, 
and  Arcadia,  about  363  years  before  Christ.  The 
Theban  general  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and 
from  that  time  Thebes  lost  its  power  and  conse- 
quence among  the  Grecian  states.  Strab.  8. — C. 
Neb.  in  Epam. — Died.  15. — Ptol.  3,  c.  16. 

Mantineus,  the  father  of  Ocalea,  who  married 
Abas  the  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra.  Apol- 
lod.  2,  c.  9. 

Mantinorum  oppidum,  a town  of  Corsica, 
now  supposed  to  be  Bastia. 

Mantius,  a son  of  Melampus. 

Manto,  a daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresias,  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Argives  when  the  city  of  Thebes 
tell  into  their  hands,  and  as  she  was  the  worthiest 
part  of  the  booty,  the  conquerors  sent  her  to  Apollo 
the  god  of  Delphi,  as  the  most  valuable  present 
they  could  make.  Manto,  often  called  Daphne, 
remained  for  some  time  at  Delphi,  where  she  offici- 
ated as  priestess,  and  where  she_  gave.  oracles. 
From  Delphi  she  came  to  Claros  in  Ionia,  where 
she  established  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Here  she 
married  Rhadius  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  by 
whom  she  had  a son  called  Mopsus.  Manto  after- 
wards visited  Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinus 
the  king  of  Alba,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god 
of  the  river  Tiber.  From  this  marriage  sprang 


Ocnus,  who  built  a town  in  the  neighbourhood 
which,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  he  called  Mantua’ 
Manto,  according  to  a certain  tradition,  was  so 
struck  at  the  misfortunes  which  afflicted  Thebes 
her  native  country,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sorrow’ 
and  was  turned  into  a fountain.  Some  suppose  her 
to  be  the  same  who  conducted  ./Eneas  into  hell,  and 
who  sold  the  Sibylline  books  to  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
She  received  divine  honours  after  death.  Virg. 
Ain.  1,  v.  199.  1.  10,  v.  199.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  157. 
— Diod . 4. — Apollod.  3,  c.  7. — Strab.  14  & 16.— 
Pans.  9,  c.  10  & 33.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Mantua,  a town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po, 
founded  about  300  years  before  Rome,  by  Bianor  or 
Ocnus  the  son  of  Manto.  It  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  Etruria.  When  Cremona,  which  had  followed 
the  interest  of  Brutus,  was  given  to  the  soldiers  of 
Octavius,  Mantua  also,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, shared  the  common  calamity,  though  it 
had  favoured  the  party  of  Augustus,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their 
possessions.  Virgil,  who  was  among  them,  and  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  often  called 
Mantuanus,  applied  for  redress  to  Augustus,  and 
obtained  it  by  means  of  his  poetical  talents.  Strab. 
5. — Virg.  Eel.  1,  &c.  G.  3,  v.  12.  Ain.  10,  v.  180. 
— Ovid.  Amor.  3,  el.  15. 

Maracanda,  a town  of  Sogdiana. 

M2.rS.tlia,  a village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  2?. 

MSr2th.on,  a village  of  Attica,  10  miles  frou 
Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victory  which  the  10,001 
Athenians  and  1000  Plataeans,  under  the  command 
of  Miltiades,  gained  over  the  Persian  army,  con- 
sisting of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Val.  Maximus,  of  300,000,  or,  as  Justin  says, 
of  600,000,  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernes,  on  the  28th  of  Sept.  490,  B.C.  In  this 
battle,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Athenians  lost 
only  192  men,  and  the  Persians  6300.  Justin  has 
raised  the  loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  expedition 
and  in  the  battle  to  200,000  men.  To  commemorate 
this  immortal  victory  of  their  countrymen,  the 
Greeks  raised  small  columns,  with  the  names  in- 
scribed on  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  heroes.  It  was 
also  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  that  Theseus  over- 
came a celebrated  bull,  which  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Erigone  is  called  M arathonia 
virgo,  as  being  born  at  Marathon.  St  at.  5,  Sylv.  3, 
v.  74. — C.  Nep.  in  Milt. — Herodot.  6,  &c. — Justin. 

2,  c.  9. — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  3. — Pint,  in  Parall. -A 

king  of  Attica,  son  of  Epopeus,  who  gave  his  name 

to  a small  village  there.  Pans.  2,  c.  1. A king 

of  Sicyon. 

Mar&thos,  a town  of  Phoenicia.  Mela,  1, 
c.  12. 

Marcella,  a daughter  of  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus  by  Marcellus.  She  married  Agrippa. 

Marcelllnus  Ammianus,  a celebrated  his- 
torian who  carried  arms  under  Constantius,  Julian, 
and  Valens,  and  wrote  a history  of  Rome  from  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  where  Suetonius  stops,  to  the 
emperor  Valens.  His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor 
laboured,  but  it  is  greatly  valuable  for  its  veracity, 
and  in  many  of  the  actions  he  mentions,  the  author 
was  nearly  concerned.  This  history  was  composed 
at  Rome,  where  Ammianus  retired  from  the  noise 
and  troubles  of  the  camp,  and  does  not  betray  tha 
severity  against  the  Christians  which  other  writers 
have  manifested,  though  the  author  was  warm  * 
favour  of  paganism,  the  religion  which  for  a win 
was  seated  on  the  throne.  It  was  divided  ip10. 3* 
books,  of  which  only  the  18  last  remain,  beginning 
at  the  death  of  Magnentius.  Ammianus  has  been 
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•al  in  his  encomiums  upon  Julian,  whose  favours 
;njoyed  and  who  so  eminently  patronised  his 
don.  The  negligence  with  which  some  facts 
sometimes  mentioned,  has  induced  many  to 
;ve  that  the  history  of  Ammianus  has  suffered 
:h  from  the  ravages  of  time,  and  that  it  has 
ended  to  us  mutilated  and  imperfect.  The  best 
ions  of  Ammianus  are  those  of  Gronovius,  fol. 
4to,  L.  Bat.  1693,  and  of  Emesti,  8vo,  Lips. 

;. An  officer  under  Julian. 

tarcellus  Marcus  Claudius,  a famous 
nan  general,  who,  after  the  first  Punic  war,  had 
management  of  an  expedition  against  the  Gauls, 
re  he  obtained  the  Spolia  opittia,  by  killing 
i his  own  hand  Viridomarus  the  king  of  the 
ny.  Such  success  rendered  him  popular,  and 
1 after  he  was  entrusted  to  oppose  Annibal  in 
y.  He  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  some 
antage  over  this  celebrated  Carthaginian,  and 
sved  his  countrymen  that  Annibal  was  not  in- 
rible.  The  troubles  which  were  raised  in  Sicily 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  death  of  Hieronymus, 
-med  the  Romans,  and  Marcellus,  in  his  third 
sulship,  was  sent  with  a powerful  force  against 
acuse.  He  attacked  it  by  sea  and  land,  but  his 
rations  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  invention 
industry  of  a philosopher  [ Vid.  Archimedes] 
e able  to  baffle  all  the  efforts,  and  to  destroy  all 
great  and  stupendous  machines  and  military 
ines  of  the  Romans  during  three  successive 
rs.  The  perseverance  of  Marcellus  at  last  ob- 
ed  the  victory.  The  inattention  of  the  inhabi- 
s during  their  nocturnal  celebration  of  the  fes- 
ls  of  Diana,  favoured  his  operations  ; he  forcibly 
:red  the  town,  and  made  himself  master  of  it. 

conqueror  enriched  the  capital  of  Italy  with 
sjaoils  of  Syracuse,  and  when  he  was  accused  of 
iciousness,  for  stripping  the  conquered  city  of 
its  paintings  and  ornaments,  he  confessed  that 
•lad  done  it  to  adorn  the  public  buildings  of 
ne,  and  to  introduce  a taste  for  the  fine  arts  and 
;ance  of  the  Greeks  among  his  countrymen. 
;r  the  conquest  of  Syracuse,  Marcellus  was 
ed  upon  by  his  country  to  oppose  a second  time 
libal.  In  this  campaign  he  behaved  with  greater 
>ur  than  before  the  greatest  part  of  the  towns 
te  Samnites,  which  had  revolted,  were  recovered 
force  of  arms,  and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of  Annibal 
le  prisoners.  _ Some  time  after  an  engagement 
h the  Carthaginian  general  proved  unfavourable  ; 
rcellus  had  the  disadvantage  ; but  on  the  mor- 
' a more  successful  skirmish  vindicated  his 
itary  character,  and  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
iiers.  Marcellus,  however,  was  not  sufficiently 
ilant  against  the  snares  of  his  adversary.  He 
' separated  himself  from  his  camp,  and 
< killed  in  an  ambuscade  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
:,  in  his  fifth  consulship,  A.U.C.  546.  His  body 

* honoured  with  a magnificent  funeral  by  the 
queror,  and  his  ashes  were  conveyed  in  a silver 

to  his  son.  Marcellus  claims  our  com  men  da- 
1 for  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues ; and 
humanity  of  the  general  will  ever  be  remem- 
ed  who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  wept  at 
thought  that  many  were  going  to  be  exposed  to 
avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  an  incensed  soldiery, 
ich  the  policy  of  Rome  and  the  laws  of  war 
dered  inevitable.  Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  855. — Paterc. 

• 38. — Pint,  in  VitA,  &c. One  of  h is  descend- 

S who  bore  the  same  name,  signalized  himself 
he  civil  wars  of  Carsar  and  Pompey,  by  his  firm 
ichment  to  the  latter.  He  was  banished  by 
sar,  but  afterwards  recalled  at  the  request  of  the 


senate.  Cicero  undertook  his  defence  in  an  oration 

which  is  still  extant. The  grandson  of  Pompey’s 

friend  rendered  himself  popular  by  his  universal 
benevolence  and  affability.  He  was  son  of  Mar- 
cellus, by  Octavia  the  sister  of  Augustus.  He 
married  Julia,  that  emperor’s  daughter,  and  was 
publicly  intended  as  his  successor.  The  suddenness 
of  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  18,  was  the  cause  of 
much  lamentation  at  Rome,  particularly  in  the 
family  of  Augustus,  and  Virgil  procured  himself 
great  favours  by  celebrating  the  virtues  of  this 
amiable  prince.  Vid.  Octavia.  Marcellus  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense.  Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  883. 
— Suet,  in  Ang. — Plut.  in  Marcell. — Senec.  Consol. 

ad  Marc. — Paterc.  2,  c.  93. The  son  of  the  great 

Marcellus  who  took  Syracuse,  was  caught  in  the 
ambuscade  which  proved  fatal  to  his  father,  but  he 
forced  his  way  from  the  enemy  and  escaped.  He 
received  the  ashes  of  his  father  from  the  conqueror. 

Plut.  in  Marcell. A man  who  conspired  against 

Vespasian. The  husband  of  Octavia  the  sister  of 

Augustus. A conqueror  of  Britain. — — An  officer 

under  the  emperor  Julian. A man  put  to  death 

by  Galba. A man  who  gave  Cicero  information 

of  Catiline’s  conspiracy. A colleague  of  Cato  in 

the  questorship. A native  of  Pamphylia,  who 

wrote  an  heroic  poem  on  physic,  divided  into  42 
books.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
A Roman  drowned  in  a storm,  &c. 

Marcia  lex,  by  Marcius  Censorinus.  It  for- 
bade any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  office  of  censor 
more  than  once. 

Marcia,  the  wife  of  Regulus.  When  she  heard 
that  her  husband  had  been  put  to  death  at  Carthage 
in  the  most  excruciating  manner,  she  retorted  the 
punishment,  and  shut  up  some  Carthaginian  pri- 
soners in  a barrel,  which  she  had  previously  filled 
with  sharp  nails.  The  senate  was  obliged  to  stop 

the  wantonness  of  her  cruelty.  Diod.  24. A 

favourite  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  whom  he 
poisoned. A vestal  virgin,  punished  for  her  in- 
continence.  A daughter  of  Philip,  who  married 

Cato  the  censor.  Her  husband  gave  her  to  his 
friend  Hortensius  for  the  sake  of  procreating  children, 
and  after  his  death  he  took  her  again  to  his  own 

house. An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Rhodesi 

A daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica. A stream  of 

water.  Vid.  Martia  aqua. 

Marciana,  a sister  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  who,^ 
on  account  of  her  public  and  private  virtues  and  her 
amiable  disposition,  was  declared  Augusta  and  em- 
press by  her  brother.  She  died  A.D.  113. 

MarcianopSlis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Moesia 
in  Greece.  It  receives  its  name  in  honour  of  the 
empress  Marciana. 

Marcianus,  a native  of  Thrace,  born  of  an 
obscure  family.  After  he  had  for  some  time  served 
in  the  army  as  a common  soldier,  he  was  made 
private  secretary  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Theodosius. 
His  winning  address  and  uncommon  talents  raised 
him  to  higher  stations  ; and  on  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius II.,  A.D.  450,  he  was  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple  in  the  east.  The  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice. 
Marcianus  showed  himself  active  and  resolute,  and 
when  Attila,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Huns,  asked 
of  the  emperor  the  annual  tribute,  which  the  indo- 
lence and  cowardice  of  his  predecessors  had  regu- 
larly paid,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  firmly  said 
that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends,  but  that  iron 
was  the  metal  which  lie  had  prepared  for  his  enemies. 
I11  the  midst  of  universal  popularity  Marcianus  died, 
after  a reign  of  six  years,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age, 
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as  he  was  making  warlike  preparations  against  the 
barbarians  that  had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was 
lamented,  and  indeed  his  merit  was  great,  since  his 
reign  has  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  golden  age.  Marcianus  married  Pulcheria,  the 
sister  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
years  of  his  obscurity  he  found  a man  who  had  been 
murdered,  and  that  he  had  the  humanity  to  give  him 
a private  burial,  for  which  circumstance  he  was 
accused  of  the  homicide  and  imprisoned.  He  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  life,  and  the  sentence  would 
have  been  executed,  had  not  the  real  murderer  been 
discovered,  and  convinced  the  world  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Marcianus. Capella,  a writer.  Vid. 

Capella. 

M.  Marcius  Sablirus,  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Marcian  family  at  Rome.  He  came  to  Rome 
with  Numa,  and  it  was  he  who  advised  Numa  to 
accept  of  the  crown  which  the  Romans  offered  to 
him.  He  attempted  to  make  himself  king  of  Rome, 
in  opposition  to  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  when  his 
efforts  proved  unsuccessful  he  killed  himself.  His 
son,  who  married  a daughter  of  Numa,  was  made 
high  priest  by  his  father-in-law.  He  was  father  of 

Ancus  Marcius.  Pint,  in  Numa. A Roman 

who  accused  Ptolemy  Auletes  king  of  Egypt  of 

misdemeanour  in  the  Roman  senate. A Roman 

consul,  defeated  by  the  Samnites.  He  was  more 
successful  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  obtained 

a victory,  &c. Another  consul,  who  obtained  a 

victory  over  the  Etrurians. Another,  who  de- 
feated the  Hernici. A Roman  who  fought  against 

Asd  rubai. A man  whom  Catiline  hired  to  assassi- 

nate Cicero. 

Marcius  Saltus,  a place  in  Liguria,  &c. 
Marcoananni,  a people  of  Germany,  who 
originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  They  proved  powerful  enemies  to  the 
Roman  emperors.  Augustus  granted  them  peace, 
but  they  were  afterwards  subdued  by  Antoninus 
and  Trajan,  &c.  Paterc.  2,  c.  109.— Tacit.  Ann.  2, 
c.  46  & 62.  G.  42. 

Marcus,  a praenomen  common  to  many  of  the 

Romans.  Vid.  /Emilius,  Lepidus,  &c. A son  of 

Cato,  killed  at  Philippi,  &c. Caryensis,  a general 

of  the  Achaean  league,  255  B.C. 

Mardi,  a people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines  of 
Media.  They  were  very  poor,  and  generally  lived 
upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.  Their  country,  in 
later  times,  became  the  residence  of  the  famous 
assassins  destroyed  by  Hulakou  the  grandson  of 
Zingis  Khan.  Herodot.  1 & 3. — Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

Mardia,  a place  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a battle 
between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  A.D.  313. 

Mardonius,  a general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after 
the  defeat  of  his  master  at  Thermopylae  and  Salamis, 
was  left  in  Greece  with  an  army  of  300,000  chosen 
men,  to  subdue  the  country,  and  reduce  it  under 
the  power  of  Persia.  His  operations  were  rendered 
useless  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  in  a battle  at  Plataea,  Mardonius  was  defeated 
and  left  among  the  slain,  B.C.  479.  He  had  been 
commander  of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  He  was  son-in-law  of  Darius.  Pint,  in 
Arist. — Herodot.  6,  7,  & 8. — Diod.  11. — Justin.  2, 
c.  13,  &c. 

Mardus,  a river  of  Media,  falling  into  the  Cas- 
pian sea. 

Mare  Mortuum,  called  also,  from  the  bitu- 
men which  it  throws  up,  the  lake  AsphaPtites,  is 
situate  in  J udsea,  and  is  near  100  miles  long  and  25 
broad.  Its  waters  are  salter  than  those  of  the  sea, 


but  the  vapours  exhaled  from  them  are  not  so  pesti- 
lential as  have  been  generally  represented  It  k 
supposed  that  the  13  cities,  of  which  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  were  the 
capital,  were  destroyed  by  a volcano,  and  on  the 
site  a lake  formed.  Volcanic  appearances  now  mark 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  earthquakes  are  fre 
quent.  Plin.  5,  c.  6 .—Joseph.  J.  Bell.  4,  c.  27.— 
i>trab.  16,  p.  764. — Justin.  36,  c.  3. 

M&reotis,  now  Siwah , a lake  in  Egypt  near 
Alexandria.  Its  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  wine 
though  some  make  the  Mareoticuvi  vitiutn  grow  in 
Epirus,  or  in  a certain  part  of  Libya,  called  also 
Mareotis,  near  Egypt.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  91.— Moral. 
1,  od.  38,  v.  14. — Lucan.  3 & xo. — Strap.  17. 

Marginia  and  Marg-iania,  a town  and 
country  near  the  river  Oxus,  at  the  east  of  Hyrcania, 
celebrated  for  its  wines.  The  vines  are  so  uncom- 
monly large  that  two  men  can  scarcely  grasp  the 
trunk  of  one  of  them.  Curt.  7,  c.  10 .—Ptol.  5. 

Marg-ltes,  a man  against  whom,  as  some  sup- 
pose, Homer  wrote  a poem,  to  ridicule  his  superficial 
knowledge,  and  to  expose  his  affectation.  When 
Demosthenes  wished  to  prove  Alexander  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  Athens,  he  called  him  another 
Margites. 

Margus,  a river  of  Moesia  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a town  of  the  same  name,  now 
Kastolatz. 

Mari&ba,  a city  in  Arabia,  near  the  Red 
sea. 

Maria  lex,  by  C.  Marius  the  tribune,  A.U.C. 
634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called  pontes,  on  which 
the  people  stood  up  to  give  their  votes  in  the  comities, 
to  be  narrower,  that  no  other  might  stand  there  to 
hinder  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  by  appeal, 

or  other  disturbances. Another,  called  also 

Porcia,  by  L.  Marius  and  Porcius,  tribunes, 
A.U.C.  691.  It  fined  a certain  sum  of  money  such 
commanders  as  gave  a false  account  to  the  Roman 
senate  of  the  number  of  the  slain  in  a battle.  It 
obliged  them  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  return 
when  they  entered  the  city,  according  to  the  best 
computation. 

Mariamna,  a Jewish  woman,  who  married 
Herodes,  &c. 

Marianse  fossae,  a town  of  Gaul  Narbonensis, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  dyke  (fossa)  which 
Marius  opened  from  thence  to  the  sea.  Plin.  3, 
c.  4. — Strap.  4. 

Mariandynum,  a place  near  Bithynia,  where 
the  poets  feign  that  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  out 
of  hell.  Diottys. — Ptol.  5,  c.  1. — Mela,  1,  c.  2 & 19. 

1.  2,  c.  7;_ 

Marianas,  a surname  given  to  Jupiter  from  a 
temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marius.  It  was  in 
this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate  assembled  to 
recall  Cicero,  a circumstance  communicated  to  him 
in  a dream.  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  7. 

Mai'ica,  a nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  near  Min 
turnas.  She  married  king  Faunus,  by  whom  she 
had  king  Latinus,  and  she  was  afterwards  called 
Fauna  and  Fatua,  and  honoured  as  a goddess.  A 
city  of  Campania  bore  her  name.  Some  suppose 
her  to  be  the  same  as  Circe.  Virg.  sEn.  7,  v.  47 • 
— Liv.  27,  c.  37. A wood  on  the  borders  of  Cam- 

pania bore  also  the  name  of  Marica,  as  being  sacred 
to  the  nymph.  Liv.  27,  c.  37. — Horat.  3,  od.  17, 

ai'lCUS,  a Gaul  thrown  to  lions,  in  the  reign 
of  Vkellius,  who  refused  to  devour  him,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  2,  c.  61. 

Marina,  a daughter  of  Arcadius,  &c. 
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Marinus,  a friend  of  Tiberius,  put  to  death, 

Marion,  a king  of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
ie  Great. 

Marissa,  an  opulent  town  of  J udtea. 

■ Marita  lex.  Vid.  Julia  de  Maritandis. 

| Maris,  a river  of  Scythia.-; — A son  of  Armiso- 
ires,  who  assisted  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  and 
as  killed  by  Antilochus.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  317. 
Marisus,  a river  of  Dacia. 

C-  Marius,  a celebrated  Roman,  who,  from  a 
jasant,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  cruel 
'rants  that  Rome  ever  beheld  during  her  consular 
jvemment.  He  was  bom  at  Arpinum,  of  obscure 
id  illiterate  parents  His  father  bore  the  same 
ime  as  himself,  and  his  mother  was  called  Fulcinia. 
ie  forsook  the  meaner  occupations  of  the  country 
n the  camp,  and  signalized  himself  under  Scipio  at 
ie  siege  of  Numantia.  The  Roman  general  saw 
ie  courage  and  intrepidity  of  young  Marius,  and 
'retold  the  era  of  his  future  greatness.  Byhis 
iditions  and  intrigues  at  Rome,  while  he  exercised 
ie  inferior  offices  of  the  state,  he  rendered  himself 
nown ; and  his  marriage  with  Julia,  who  was  of 
ie  family  of  the  Ctesars,  contributed  in  some  mea- 
ire  to  raise  him  to  consequence.  He  passed  into 
frica  as  lieutenant  to  the  consul  Metellus  against 
ugurtha,  and  after  he  had  there  ingratiated  him- 
:lf  with  the  soldiers,  and  raised  enemies  to  his 
iend  and  benefactor,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
invassed  for  the  consulship.  The  extravagant 
-omises  he  made  to  the  people,  and  his  malevolent 
sinuations  about  the  conduct  of  Metellus,  proved 
iccessful.  He  was  elected,  and  appointed  to  finish 
ie  war  against  Jugurtha.  He  showed  himself 
ipable  in  every  degree  to  succeed  Metellus.  Ju- 
irtha  was  defeated  and  afterwards  betrayed  into 
ie  hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  perfidy  of  Bocchus. 
o sooner  was  Jugurtha  conquered,  than  new 
inours  and  fresh  trophies  awaited  Marius.  The 
•ovinces  at  Rome  were  suddenly  invaded  by  an 
my  of  300,000  barbarians,  and  Marius  was  the 
lly  man  whose  activity  and  boldness  could  resist 
> powerful  an  enemy.  He  was  elected  consul,  and 
•nt  against  the  Teutones.  The  war  was  prolonged, 
id  Marius  was  a third  and  fourth  time  invested 
;th  the  consulship.  At  last  two  engagements 
ere  fought,  and  not  less  than  200,000  of  the  bar- 
man forces  of  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  were 
ain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  90,000  made  prison- 
's. The  following  year  was  also  marked  by  a 
ital  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri,  another  horde  of 
arbarians,  in  which  140,000  were  slaughtered  by 
ie  Romans,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners.  After 
uch  honourable  victories,  Marius,  with  his  col- 
:ague  Catulus,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  for 
is  eminent  services,  he  deserved  the  appellation  of 
ie  third  founder  of  Rome.  He  was  elected  con- 
1]  a sixth  time;  and,  as  his  intrepidity  had  de- 
vered  his  country  from  its  foreign  enemies,  he 
ought  employment  at  home,  and  his  restless  ambi- 
011  began  to  raise  seditions  and  to  oppose  the 
ower  of  Sylla.  This  was  the  cause  and  the  founda- 
on  of  a civil  war.  Sylla  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
ammand  of  the  forces  with  which  he  was  em- 
owered  to  prosecute  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he 
isolvedjo  oppose  the  authors  of  a demand  which 
e considered  as  arbitrary  and  improper.  He 
dvanced  to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  save 
is  lile  by  flight.  The  unfavonrable  winds  pre- 
ented  him  from  seeking  a safer  retreat  in  Africa, 
nd  he  was  left  on  the  coasts  of  Campania,  where 
ie  emissaries  of  his  enemy  soon  discovered  him  in 


a marsh,  where  he  had  plunged  himself  in  the  mud, 
and  left  only  his  mouth  above  the  surface  for  respir- 
ation. He  was  violently  dragged  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Minturnaj,  and  the  magistrates, 
all  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Sylla,  passed  sentence 
of  immediate  death  on  their  magnanimous  prisoner. 
A Gaul  was  commanded  to  cut  off  his  head  in  the 
dungeon,  but  the  stern  countenance  of  Marius  dis- 
armed the  courage  of  the  executioner,  and,  when 
he  heard  the  exclamation  of  Tune,  homo,  audes 
occidere  Caium  Marium,  the  dagger  dropped  from 
his  hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  awakened 
the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minturnas. 
They  released  Marius  from  prison,  and  favoured 
his  escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son 
Marius,  who  had  been  arming  the  princes  of  the 
country  in  his  cause.  Marius  landed  near  the  walls 
of  Carthage,  and  he  received  no  small  consolation 
at  the  sight  of  the  venerable  ruins  of  a once  power- 
ful city,  which,  like  himself,  had  been  exposed  to 
calamity,  and  felt  the  cruel  vicissitude  of  fortune. 
This  place  of  his  retreat  was  soon  known,  and  the 
governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favours  of 
Sylla,  compelled  Marius  to  fly  to  a neighbouring 
island.  He  soon  after  learned  that  Cinna  had  em- 
braced his  cause  at  Rome,  when  the  Roman  senate 
had  stripped  him  of  his  consular  dignity  and 
bestowed  it  upon  one  of  his  enemies.  This  intelli- 
gence animated  Marius ; he  set  sail  to  assist  his 
friend,  only  at  the  head  of  1000  men.  His  army, 
however,  gradually  increased,  and  he  entered  Rome 
like  a conqueror.  His  enemies  were  inhumanly 
sacrificed  to  his  fury.  Rome  was  filled  with  blood, 
and  he  who  had  once  been  called  the  father  of  his 
country',  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
attended  by  a number  of  assassins,  who  imme- 
diately slaughtered  all  those  whose  salutations 
were  not  answered  by  their  leader.  Such  were  the 
signals  for  bloodshed.  When  Marius  and  Cinna 
had  sufficiently  gratified  their  resentment,  they 
made  themselves  consuls,  but  Marius,  already  worn 
out  with  old  age  and  infirmiti'  died  16  days  after 
he  had  been  honoured  with  the  consular  dignity 
for  the  seventh  time,  B.C.  86.  His  end  was  pro- 
bably hastened  by  the  uncommon  quantities  of 
wine  which  he  drank  when  labouring  tinder  a 
dangerous  disease,  to  remove,  by  intoxication,  the 
stings  of  a guilty  conscience.  Such  was  the  end 
of  Marius,  who  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  victories,  and  byhis  cruelty.  As  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  among  peasants,  it 
will  not  appear  wonderful  that  he  always  betrayed 
rusticity  in  his  behaviour,  and  despised  in  others 
those  polished  manners  and  that  studied  address 
which  education  had  denied  him.  He  hated  the 
conversation  of  the  learned  only  because  he  was 
illiterate,  and  if  he  appeared  an  example  of  sobriety 
and  temperance,  he  owed  these  advantages  to  the 
years  of  obscurity  which  he  had  passed  at  Arpinum. 
His  countenance  was  stern,  his  voice  firm  and 
imperious,  and  his  disposition  untractable.  He 
always  betrayed  the  greatest  timidity  in  the  public 
assemblies,  as  he  had  not  been  early  taught  to 
make  eloquence  and  oratory  his  pursuit.  He  was 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  when  he  died,  and  Rome 
seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  a man  whose  ambi- 
tion had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  her  citizens. 
His  only  qualifications  were  those  of  a great 
general,  and  with  these  he  rendered  himself  the 
most  illustrious  and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  one  whose  ferocity  seemed 
capable  to  oppose  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  The 
manner  of  his  death,  according  to  some  opinions, 
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remains  doubtful,  though  some  have  charged  him 
w't_h  the  crime  p{  suicide.  Among  the  instances 
which  are  mentioned  of  his  firmness  this  may  be 
recorded  : A swelling  in  the  leg  obliged  him  to 
apply  to  a physician,  who  urged  the  necessity  of 
cutting  it  off.  Marius  gave  it,  and  saw  the  opera- 
tion performed  without  a distortion  of  the  face,  and 
without  a groan.  The  physician  asked  the  other, 
and  Marius  gave  it  with  equal  composure.  Plut. 
m Vita. — Patcrc.  2,  c.  9. — El  or.  3,  c.  3. — Juv.  8,  v. 

245,  &c. — Lucan.  2,  v.  69. Caius,  the  son  of  the 

great  Marius,  was  as  cruel  as  his  father,  and  shared 
his  good  and  his  adverse  fortune.  He  made  himself 
consul  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  and  murdered  all 
the  senators  who  opposed  his  ambitious  views.  He 
was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and  fled  to  Praeneste,  \vhere 

be  killed  himself.  Pint,  in  Mario. Priscus,  a 

governor  of  Africa,  accused  of  extortion  in  his  pro- 
vince by  Pliny  the  younger,  and  banished  from 

Italy.  Plin.  2,  ep.  11. — Juv.  1,  v.  48. A lover, 

&c.  V id.  Hellas. One  of  the  Greek  fathers  of 

the  fifth  century,  whose  works  were  edited  by 
Garner,  2 vols.  fol.  Paris,  1673  ; and  by  Baluzius, 

tb.  1684. M.  Aurelius,  a native  of  Gaul,  who, 

from  the  mean  employment  of  a blacksmith,  became 
one  of  the  generals  of  Gallienus,  and  at  last  caused 
himself  to  be  saluted  emperor.  Three  days  after 
this  elevation,  a man  who  had  shared  his  poverty 
without  partaking  of  his  more  prosperous  fortune, 
publicly  assassinated  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  a 
sword  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time  of 
his  obscurity.  Marius  has  been  often  celebrated 
for  his  great  strength,  and  it  is  confidently  reported 
that  he  could  stop,  with  one  of  his  fingers  only,  the 

wheel  of  a chariot  in  its  most  rapid  course. 

Maximus,  a Latin  writer,  who  published  an  account 
of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander, 
now  lost.  His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and 
executed  with  great  exactness  and  fidelity.  Some 
have  accused  him  of  inattention,  and  complain  that 
his  writings  abounded  with  many  fabulous  and  in- 
significant stories. Celsus,  a friend  of  Galba, 

saved  from  death  by  Otho,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  1, 

c.  45. Sextus,  a rich  Spaniard,  thrown  down 

from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  on  account  of  his  riches, 
&c.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  19. 

Marm&cus,  the  father  of  Pythagoras.  Diog. 

Marm&renses,  a people  of  Lycia. 

MarmSrlca.  Vid.  Marmaridae. 

MarmSrldae,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Lybia  called  Marmarica , between  Gyrene  and 
Egypt.  They  were  swift  in  running,  and  pretended 
to  possess  some  drugs  or  secret  power  to  destroy 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bite  of  serpents.  Sit. 
It.  3,  v.  300.  1.  11,  v.  182. — Lucan.  4,  v.  680.  1.  9, 
v.  894. 

Marm&rion,  a town  of  Euboea,  whence  Apollo 
is  called  Marmarinus.  Strab.  10. 

Maro.  Vid.  Virgilius. 

Marobodui,  a nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  42. 

Maron,  a son  of  Evanthes,  high  priest  of  Apollo 
in  Africa,  when  Ulysses  touched  upon  the  coast. 
Homer.  Od.  9,  v.  179. An  Egyptian  who  accom- 

panied Osiris  in  his  conquests,  and  built  a city  in 
Thrace,  called  from  him  Maronea.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. 
— Diod.  1. 

Maronea,  a city  of  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace, 
near  the  Hebrus,  of  which  Bacchus  is  the  chief 
deity.  The  wine  has  always  been  reckoned  excej- 
lent,  and  with  it,  it  was  supposed  that  Ulysses  intoxi- 
cated the  Cyclops  Polyphemus.  Plin.  14,  c.  4. — 
Herodot. — Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Tibull.  4,  cl.  1,  v.  57. 


MarpSsia,  a celebrated  queen  of  the  Amazons 
who  waged  a successful  war  against  the  inhabitants 
of  mount  Caucasus.  The  mountain  was  called 
Marpesius  Mans  from  its  female  conqueror.  Jus- 
tin. 2,  c.  4. — Virg.  VEn.  6. 

Marpessa,  a daughter  of  the  Evenus,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra  the  wife 
of  Meleager.  Marpessa  was  tenderly  loved  by  her 
husband  ; and  when  Apollo  endeavoured  to  carry 
her  away,  Idas  followed  the  ravisher  with  a bow 
and  arrows,  resolved  on  revenge.  Apollo  and  Idas 
were  separated  by  Jupiter,  who  permitted  Marpessa 
to  go  with  that  of  the  two  lovers  whom  she  most 
approved  of.  She  returned  to  her  husband.  Ho- 
mer. II.  9,  v.  549. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  305. — Apollod. 
1,  c.  7. — Pans.  4,  c.  2.  1.  5,  c.  18. 

Ma.rpesus,  a town  of  Mysia. A mountain 

of  Paros,  abounding  in  white  marble,  whence  Mar- 
pesia  cautes.  The  quarries  are  still  seen  by  modem 
travellers.  Virg.  Min.  6,  v.  471. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 
1.  36,  c.  5. 

Marres,  a king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a crow 
which  conveyed  his  letters  wherever  he  pleased. 
He  raised  a celebrated  monument  to  this  faithful 
bird  near  the  city  of  crocodiles.  Ailian.  An.  6, 

arruclni,  a people  of  Picenum.  Sil.  It.  15, 

v.  564. 

Marrttvium,  or  Marrubium,  now  San 
Benedetto,  a place  near  the  Liris,  in  Italy.  Virg. 
VEn.  7,  v.  750. — Sil.  It.  8,  v.  497. 

Mars,  the  god  of  war  among  the  ancients,  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  according  to  Hesiod, 
Homer,  and  all  the  Greek  poets,  or  of  Juno  alone, 
according  to  Ovid.  This  goddess,  as  the  poet 
mentions,  wished  to  become  a mother  without  the 
assistance  of_  the  other  sex,  like  Jupiter,  who  had 
produced  Minerva  all  armed  from  his  head,  and 
she  was  shown  a flower  by  Flora  in  the  plains  near 
Olenus,  whose  very  touch  made  women  pregnant. 
Vid.  Juno.  The  education  of  Mars  was  entrusted 
by  Juno  to  the  god  Priapus,  who  instructed  him 
in  dancing  and  in  every  manly  exercise.  His  trial 
before  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  some  authors,  for  the 
murder  of  Hallirhotius,  forms  an  interesting  epoch 
in  history.  Vid.  Areopagitae.  The  amours  of  Mars 
and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  The  god  of  war 
gained  the  affection  of  Venus,  and  obtained  the 
gratification  of  his  desires ; but  Apollo,  who  was 
conscious  of  their  familiarities,  informed  Vulcan  of 
his  wife’s  debaucheries,  and  awakened  his  sus- 
picions. Vulcan  secretly  laid  a net  around  the  bed, 
and  the  two  lovers  were  exposed  in  each  other's 
arms,  to  the  ridicule  and  satire  of  all  the  gods,  till 
Neptune  prevailed  upon  the  husband  to  set  them 
at  liberty.  This  unfortunate  discovery  so  provoked 
Mars,  that  he  changed  into  a cock  his  favourite 
Alectryon,  whom  he  had  stationed  at  the  door  to 
watch  against  the  approach  of  the  sun  [Vid. 
[Alectryon],  and  Venus  also  showed  her  resentment 
by  persecuting  with  the  most  inveterate  fury  the 
children  of  Apollo.  In  the  wars  of  Jupiter  and 
the  Titans,  Mars  was  seized  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes, 
and  confined  for  15  months,  till  Mercury  procured 
him  his  liberty.  During  the  Trojan  war  Mars  in- 
terested himself  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  bill 
whilst  he  defended  these  favourites  of  Venus  with 
uncommon  activity,  he  was  wounded  by  Diomedes, 
and  hastily  retreated  to  heaven  to  conceal  his  confu- 
sion and  his  resentment,  and  to  complain  to  Jupiter 
that  Minerva  had  directed  the  unerring  weapon  of 
his  antagonist.  The  worship  of  Mars  was  not  very 
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universal  among  the  ancients ; his  temples  were 
not  numerous  in  Greece,  but  in  Rome  he  received 
the  most  unbounded  honours,  and  the  warlike 
Romans  were  proud  of  paying  homage  to  a deity 
whom  they  esteemed  as  the  patron  of  their  city, 
and  the  father  of  the  first  of  their  monarchs.  His 
most  celebrated  temple  at  Rome  was  built  by 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Mars  ultor,  or  the  avenger.  His 
priests  among  the  Romans  were  called  Salii ; they 
were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  and  their  chief  office 
was  to  guard  the  sacred  Ancyiia,  one  of  which,  as 
was  supposed,  had  fallen  down  from  heaven.  Mars 
was  generally  represented  in  the  naked  figure  of 
an  old  man,  armed  with  a helmet,  a pike,  and  a 
shield.  Sometimes  he  appeared  in  a military  dress, 
and  with  a long  flowing  beard,  and  sometimes 
without.  He  generally  rode  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  furious  horses,  which  the  poets  called  Flight 
and  Terror.  His  altars  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his  warlike  spirit, 
and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of  his  ferocity.  Mag- 
pies and  vultures  were  also  offered  up  to  him,  on 
account  of  their  greediness  and  voracity.  The 
Scythians  generally  offered  him  asses,  and  the 
people  of  Caria  dogs.  The  weed  called  dog-grass 
was  sacred  to  him,  because  it  grows,  as  it  is  com- 
monly reported,  in  places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of 
battle,  or  where  the  ground  has  been  stained  with 
the  effusion  of  human  blood.  The  surnames  of 
Mars  are  not  numerous.  He  was  called  Gradivus, 
Mavors,  Quirinus,  Salisubsulus,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Greeks  called  him  Ares,  and  he  was  the 
Enyalus  of  the  Sabines,  the  Camulus  of  the  Gauls, 
and  the  Mamers  of  Carthage.  Mars  was  father  of 
Cupid,  Anteros,  and  Harmonia,  by  the  goddess 
Venus.  He  had  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus  by 
Astyoche ; Alcippe  by  Agraulos ; Molus,  Pylus, 
Evenus,  and  Thestius,  by  Demonice  the  daughter 
of  Agenor.  Besides  these,  he  was  the  reputed 
father  of  Romulus,  CEnomaus,  Bythis,  Thrax,  Dio- 
medes  of  Thrace,  &c.  He  presided  over  gladiators, 
and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and  of  whatever 
exercises  or  amusements  have  something  manly 
and  warlike.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  usual  for 
the  consul,  before  he  went  on  an  expedition,  to 
visit  the  temple  of  Mars,  where  he  offered  his 
prayers,  and  in  a solemn  manner  shook  the  spear 
which  was  in  the  hand  of  the  staute  of  the  god,  at 
the  same  time  exclaiming,  “ Mars  vigila  ! god  of 
war,  watch  over  the  safety  of  this  city.”  Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  v.  231.  Trist.  2,  v.  925. — Hygin./ab.  148. 
Virg.  G.  4,  v.  346.  AL n.  8,  v.  701. — Lucian,  in 
Alectr.—  Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. — Homer.  Od.  1, 
II.  5. — Place.  6. — Apollod.  1,  &c. — Hesiod.  Theog. 
— Pindar,  od.  4,  I’yth. — Quint.  Stnyr.  14. — Pans. 
z.  c.  21  & 28. — juv.  9,  v.  102. 

Marsala,  a town  of  Sicily. 

Marseeus,  a Roman,  ridiculed  by  Horace,  1, 
sat.  2,  v.  35,  for  his  prodigality  to  courtesans. 

Marse,  a daughter  of  Thcspius.  Apollod. 

Marsi,  a nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards 
came  to  settle  near  the  lake  Fucinus  in  Italy,  in  a 
country  chequered  with  forests,  abounding  with  wild 
boars  and  other  ferocious  animals.  They  at  first 
proved  very  inimical  to  the  Romans,  but  in  process 
of  time  they  became  their  firmest  supporters.  They 
are  particularly  celebrated  for  the  civil  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  which  from  them 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Martian  war.  The 
large  contributions  which  they  made  to  support  the 
interest  of  Rome,  and  the  number  of  men  which 
they  continually  supplied  to  the  republic,  rendered 


them  bold  and  aspiring,  and  they  claimed,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  states,  a share  of  the  honours 
and  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  B.C.  91.  This  petition,  though  supported 
by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  tribune  Drusus,  was  received  with  contempt 
by  the  Roman  senate  ; and  the  Marsi,  with  their 
allies,  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by  taking  up 
arms.  Their  resentment  was  increased  when 
Drusus,  their  friend  at  Rome,  had  been  basely 
murdered  by  the  means  of  the  nobles ; and  they 
erected  themselves  into  a republic,  and  Corfinium 
was  made  the  capital  of  their  new  empire.  A 
regular  war  was  now  begun,  and  the  Romans  led 
into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and 
were  opposed  by  a superior  force.  Some  battles 
were  fought  in  which  the  Roman  generals  were 
defeated,  and  the  allies  reaped  no  inconsiderable 
advantages  from  their  victories.  A battle,  however, 
near  Asculum,  proved  fatal  to  their  cause  : 4000  of 
them  were  left  dead  on  the  spot ; their  general, 
Francus,  a man  of  uncommon  experience  and 
abilities,  was  slain,  and  such  as  escaped  from  the 
field  perished  by  hunger  in  the  Apennines,  where 
they  had  sought  a shelter.  After  many  defeats, 
and  the  loss  of  Asculum,  one  of  their  principal 
cities,  the  allies,  grown  dejected  and  tired  of  hos- 
tilities which  had  already  continued  for  three  years, 
sued  for  peace  one  by  one,  and  tranquillity  was  at 
last  re-established  in  the  republic,  and  all  the  states 
of  Italy  were  made  citizens  of  Rome.  The  armies 
of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi,  the  Peligni, 
the  Vestini,  the  Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Marcini, 
Picentes,  Venusini,  Ferentani,  Apuli,  Lucani,  and 
Samnites.  The  Marsi  were  greatly  addicted  to 
magic.  Horat.  ep.  5,  v.  76,  ep.  27,  v.  29. — Appian. 
— Val.  Max.  8. — Paterc.  2.—  Pint,  in  Seri.  Mario, 
&c. — Cic.  pro  Balb. — Strap. — Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  50. 
& 56.  G.  2. 

Marsigrni,  a people  of  Germany.  Tacit.  G.  43. 

Marsus  Domitius,  a Latin  poet. 

Marsyaba,  a town  of  Arabia. 

Marsyas,  a celebrated  piper  of  Celaense,  in 
Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagnis,  or 
CF.agrus.  He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on  the  flute, 
that  he  is  generally  deemed  the  inventor  of  it. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  he  found  it  when 
Minerva  had  thrown  it  aside  on  account  of  the 
distortion  of  her  face  when  she  played  upon  it. 
Marsyas  was  enamoured  of  Cybele,  and  he  travelled 
with  her  as  far  as  Nysa,  where  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  challenge  Apollo  to  a trial  of  his  skill  as 
a musician.  The  god  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  he  who  was  defeated 
should  be  flayed  alive  by  the  conquerer.  The 
Muses,  or  according  to  Diodorus,  the  inhabitants 
of  Nysa,  were  appointed  umpires.  Each  exerted 
his  utmost  skill,  and  the  victory,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god,  upon 
this,  tied  his  antagonist  to  a tree,  and  flayed  him 
alive.  The  death  of  Marsyas  was  universally  la- 
mented; the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads  wept  at 
his  fate,  and  from  their  abundant  tears,  arose  a 
river  of  Phrygia,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Marsyas.  The  unfortunate  Marsyas  is  often  repre- 
sented on  monuments  as  tied,  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  to  a tree,  while  Apollo  stands  before  him 
with  his  lyre  in  his  hand.  In  independent  cities 
among  the  ancients  the  statue  of  Marsyas  was 
generally  erected  in  the  forum,  to  represent  the 
intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Bacchus  and 
Marsyas,  as  the  emblems  of  liberty.  It  was  also 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Roman  forum,  as  a 
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spot  where  usurers  and  merchants  resorted  to  trans- 
act business,  being  principally  intended  in  terroreni 
litigator um ; a circumstance  to  which  Horace 
seems  to  allude,  1,  sat.  6,  v.  120.  At  Celaena;,  the 
skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to  travellers  for  some 
time  ; it  was  suspended  in  the  public  place  in  the 
form  of  a bladder,  or  a foot-ball.  Hygin.fab.  165. 
« — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  707.  Met.  6, fab.  7. — Diod.  3. 
• — Ital.  8,  v.  503. — Plin.  5,  c.  29.  1.  7,  c.  56. — Pans. 

to,  c.  30. — Apollod.  1,  c.  4. The  sources  of  the 

Marsyas  were  near  those  of  the  Maeander,  and 
those  two  rivers  had  their  confluence  a little  below 
the  town  of  Celaente.  Liv.  38,  c.  13. — Ovid.  Met. 

2,  v.  265. — Lucan.  3,  v.  208. A writer  who 

published  a history  of  Macedonia,  from  the  first 
origin  and  foundation  of  that  empire  till  the 

reign  of  Alexander,  in  which  he  lived. An 

Egyptian  who  commanded  the  armies  of  Cleo- 
patra against  her  brother  Ptolemy  Physcon,  whom 

she  attempted  to  dethrone. A man  put  to  death 

by  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily. 

Martha,  a celebrated  prophetess  of  Syria, 
whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  C.  Marius  in  the  numerous  expeditions 
which  he  undertook.  Pint,  in  Mario. 

Martia,  a vestal  virgin,  put  to  death  for  her 
incontinence. A daughter  of  Cato.  Vid.  Marcia. 

Martia  aqua,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated  for 
its  clearness  and  salubrity.  It  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  at  the  distance  of  above  30  miles,  from  the 
lake  Fucinus,  by  Ancus  Martius,  whence  it  re- 
ceived its  name.  Tibull.  3,  el.  7,  v.  26. — Plin.  31, 
c.  3.  1.  36, _c.  15. 

Martiales  ludi,  games  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Mars. 

M artialis  Marcus  Valerius,  a native  of 
Bilbilis,  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
20th  year  of  his  age,  where  he  recommended  him- 
self to  notice  by  his  poetical  genius.  As  he  was  the 
anegyrist  of  the  emperors,  he  gained  the  greatest 
onours,  and  was  rewarded  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  Domitian  gave  him  the  tribuneship  ; but 
the  poet,  unmindful  of  the  favours  he  received, 
after  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule the  vices  and  cruelties  of  a monster,  whom 
in  his  lifetime  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern  of 
virtue,  goodness,  and  excellence.  Trajan  treated 
the  poet  with  coldness,  and  Martial,  after  he  had 
passed  35  years  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  in  the 
greatest  splendour  and  affluence,  retired  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  had  the  mortification  to 
be  the  object  of  malevolence,  satire,  and  ridicule. 
He  received  some  favours  from  his  friends,  and  his 
poverty  was  alleviated  by  the  liberalty  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  whom  he  had  panegyrized  in  his  poems. 
Martial  died  about  the  104th  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  now  well 
known  by  the  14  books  of  epigrams  which  he  wrote, 
and  whose  merit  is  now  best  described  by  the  candid 
confession  of  the  author  in  this  line, 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  qiuedam  mediocria,  sunt  mala 
plura. 

But  the  genius  which  he  displays  in  some  of  his 
epigrams  deserves  commendation,  though  many 
critics  are  liberal  in  their  censure  upon  his  style, 
his  thoughts,  and  particularly  upon  his  puns,  which 
are  often  low  and  despicable.  In  many  of  his  epi- 
grams the  poet  has  shown  himself  a declared  enemy 
to  decency,  and  the  book  is  to  be  read  with  caution 
which  can  corrupt  the  purity  of  morals,  and  initiate 
the  votaries  of  virtue  in  the  mysteries  of  vice.  It 
has  been  observed  of  Martial,  that  his  talent  was 


epigrams.  Everything  which  he  did  was  the  sub 
ject  of  an  epigram.  He  wrote  inscriptions  upon 
monuments  in  the  epigrammatical  style,  and  even  a 
new  year’s  gift  was  accompanied  with  a distich,  and 
his  poetical  pen  was  employed  in  begging  a favour 
as  well  as  in  satirizing  a fault.  The  best  editions  of 
Martial  are  those  of  Rader,  fol.  Mogunt.  1627 ; of 
Schriverius,  i2mo,  L.  Bat.  1619  ; and  of  Smids,  8vo, 

Amst.  1701. A friend  of  Otho. A man  who 

conspired  against  Caracalla. 

Martianus.  Vid.  Marcianus. 

Martina,  a woman  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
poisonous  herbs,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  79,  &c. 

Martinianus,  an  officer,  made  Caesar  by  Lini- 
cius,  to  oppose  Constantine.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Constantine. 

Martius,  a surname  of  Jupiter  in  Attica,  ex- 
pressive of  his  power  and  valour.  Pans.  5,  c.  14. 

— —A  Roman  consul  sent  against  Perseus,  &c. 

A consul  against  the  Dalmatians,  &c. Another, 

who  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain. An- 

other, who  defeated  the  Privernates,  &c. 

Marullus,  a tribune  of  the  people,  who  tore 
the  garlands  which  had  been  placed  upon  Ctesar's 
statues,  and  who  ordered  those  that  had  saluted 
him  king  to  be  imprisoned.  He  was  deprived  of 

his  consulship  by  J.  Caesar.  Pint. A governor 

of  Judaea. A Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  M.  Aure- 

lius. He  satirized  the  emperor  with  great  licentious- 
ness, but  his  invectives  were  disregarded,  and  him- 
self despised. 

Marus  (the  Morava),  a river  of  Germany, 
which  separates  modern  Hungary  and  Moravia. 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  63. 

Massa  Bgeb.,  an  informer  at  the  court  of 
Domitian.  Juv.  1,  v.  35. 

Massesylii,  a people  of  Libya,  where  Syphax 
reigned.  Vid.  Massyla. 

Masinissa.  son  of  Gala,  was  king  of  a small 
part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Carthaginians  in 
their  wars  against  Rome.  He  proved  a most  in- 
defatigable and  courageous  ally,  but  an  act  of  gener- 
osity rendered  him  amicable  to  the  interests  of  Rome. 
After  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  Scipio,  the  first  Afri- 
canus  who  had  obtained  the  victory,  found,  among 
the  prisoners  of  war,  one  of  the  nephews  of  Masi- 
nissa. He  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle  loaded  with 
presents,  and  conducted  him  with  a detachment  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  his  person.  Masinissa 
was  struck  with  the  generous  action  of  the  Roman 
general  ; he  forgot  all  former  hostilities,  and  joined 
his  troops  to  those  of  Scipio.  This  change  of  senti- 
ments was  not  the  effect  of  a wavering  or  unsettled 
mind,  but  Masinissa  showed  himself  the  most  at- 
tached and  the  firmest  ally  the  Romans  ever  had. 
It  was  to  his  exertions  they  owed  many  of  their 
victories  in  Africa,  and  particularly  in  that  battle 
which  proved  fatal  to  Asdrubal  and  Syphax.  The 
Numidian  conqueror,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
Sophonisba,  the  captive  wife  of  Syphax,  carried  her 
to  his  camp  and  married  her  ; but  when  he  per- 
ceived that  this  new  connection  displeased  Scipio, 
he  sent  poison  to  his  wife,  and  recommended  her  to 
destroy  herself,  since  he  could  not  preserve  her  life 
in  a manner  which  became  her  rank,  her  dignity, 
and  fortune,  without  offending  his  Roman  allies. 
In  the  battle  of  Zama,  Masinissa  greatly  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  the  great  Annibal,  and  the  Romans, 
who  had  been  so  often  spectators  of  his  courage  and 
valour,  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  kingdom  of 
Syphax,  and  some  of  the  Carthaginian  territories. 
At  his  death  Masinissa  showed  the  confidence  which 
he  had  in  the  Romans,  and  the  esteem  he  enter* 
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tained  for  the  rising  talents  of  Scipio  zEmilianus,  by 
entrusting  him  with  the  care  of  his  kingdom,  and 
empowering  him  to  divide  it  among  his  sons.  Masi- 
nissa  died  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign 
of  above  60  years,  149  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  experienced  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity,  and 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  he  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  obliged  often  to  save  his  life 
by  seeking  a retreat  among  his  savage  neighbours. 
But  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  greatness,  and  he  ever  after  lived  in  the 
greatest  affluence.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  health 
which  he  long  enjoyed.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life 
lie  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  armies  behaving  with 
the  most  indefatigable  activity,  and  he  often  re- 
mained for  many  successive  days  on  horseback  with- 
out a saddle  under  him,  or  a covering  upon  his  head, 
and  without  showing  the  least  mark  of  fatigue. 
This  strength  of  mind  and  body  he  chiefly  owed  to 
the  temperance  which  he  observed.  He  was  seen 
eating  brown  bread  at  the  door  of  his  tent  like  a 
private  soldier  the  day  after  he  had  obtained  an  im- 
mortal victory  over  the  armies  of  Carthage.  He 
left  54  sons,  three  of  whom  were  legitimate,  Micipsa, 
Gulussa,  and  Manastabal.  The  kingdom  was  fairly 
divided  among  them  by  Scipio,  and  the  illegitimate 
children  received,  as  their  portion,  very  valuable 
presents.  The  death  of  Gulussa  and  Manastabal 
soon  after  left  Micipsa  sole  master  of  the  large 
possessions  of  Masinissa.  Strab.  17. — Polyb. — Ap- 
piati.  Lybic. — Cic.  de  Senect. — Val.  Max.  8. — Sal- 
lust. in  Jug. — Liv.  25,  &c. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  769. 
— Justin.  33,  c.  t.  1.  38,  c.  6. 

Maso,  a name  common  to  several  persons  men- 
tioned by  Cicero. 

Mass&ga,  a town  of  India,  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Mass&gSte,  a people  of  Scythia,  who  had 
their  wives  in  common,  and  dwelt  in  tents.  They 
had  no  temples,  but  worshipped  the  sun,  to  whom 
they  offered  horses,  on  account  of  their  swiftness. 
When  their  parents  had  come  to  a certain  age,  they 
generally  put  them  to  death,  and  ate  their  flesh 
mixed  with  that  of  cattle.  Authors  are  divided 
with  respect  to  the  place  of  their  residence.  Some 
place  them  near  the  Caspian  sea,  others  at  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  some  confound  them  with 
the  Getae  and  the  Scythians.  Horat.  1,  od.  35,  v.  40. 
— Dicmys.  Per.  738. — Herodot.  1,  c.  204.- — Strab.  1. 
— Mela , 1,  c.  2. — Lucan.  2,  v.  50. — Justin.  1,  c.  8. 

Massana.  Vid.  Messana. 

Massani,  a nation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

Masslcus,  a mountain  of  Campania  near  Min- 
tumte,  famous  for  its  wine,  which  even  now  pre- 
serves its  ancient  character.  Plin.  14,  c.  6. — Horat. 

x,  od.  1,  v.  19. — Virg.  G.  2,  v 143. An  Etrurian 

prince,  who  assisted  ./Eneas  against  Tumus  with 
1000  men.  Virg.  AEn.  10,  v.  166,  &c. 

Massilia,  a maritime  town  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  called  Marseilles , founded  B.C.  539,  by 
the  people  of  Phocaea,  in  Asia,  who  quitted  their 
country  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  Persians.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  laws,  its  fidelity  for  the  Romans, 
and  for  its  being  long  the  seat  of  literature.  It  ac- 
quired great  consequence  by  its  commercial  pursuits 
during  its  infancy,  and  even  waged  war  against 
Carthage.  P>y  becoming  the  ally  of  Rome,  its  power 
was  established  ; but  in  warmly  espousing  the  cause 
of  Pompcy  against  Czsar,  its  views  were  frustrated, 
and  it  was  so  much  reduced  by  the  insolence  and 
resentment  of  the  conqueror,  that  it  never  after  re- 
covered its  independence  and  warlike  spirit.  Hero- 
iot.  1,  c.  164.—  Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Justin . 37,  &C.  — 


Strab.  1. — Liv.  5,  c.  3. — Horat.  ep.  16. — Flor.  4, 
c.  2. — Cic.  Flac.  26.  Off.  2,  8. — Tacit.  Ann.  4, 
c.  44.  Agr.  4.  . 

Massyla,  an  inland  part  of  Mauritania  near 
mount  Atlas.  When  the  inhabitants,  called  Mas- 
sy li,  went  on  horseback,  they  never  used  saddles  01 
bridles,  but  only  sticks.  Their  character  was  war- 
like, their  manners  simple,  and  their  love  of  liberty 
unconquei  able.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Masseylii,  though  others  say  half  the  country 
belonged  only  to  this  last-mentioned  people.  Liv.  24, 
c.  48.  1.  28,  c.  17.  1.  29,  c.  J2.—Sil.  3,  v.  282.  1.  16, 
v.  171. — Lucan.  4,  v.  682. — Virg.  AEn.  4,  v.  132. 

Mastramela,  a lake  near  Marseilles,  now 
mer  de  Martegues.  Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

M&stLri'US,  a Roman  knight  under  Tiberius, 
learned,  but  poor.  Pers.  5,  v.  90. 

Masus  Domitius,  a Latin  poet.  Vid.  Do- 
mitius. 

Matho,  an  infamous  informer,  patronized  by 
Domitian.  Jnv.  1,  v.  32. 

Matieni,  a people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armenia. 

Matinus,  a mountain  of  Apulia,  abounding  in 
yew  trees  and  bees.  Lucan.  9,  v.  184. — Ho?-at.  4, 
od.  *,  v.  25  ,ep.  16,  v.  28. 

Matisco,  a town  of  the  ./Edui  in  Gaul,  now 
called  Macon. 

Matralia,  a festival  at  Rome,  in  honour  of 
Matuta  or  Ino.  Only  matrons  and  freeborn  women 
were  admitted.  They  made  offerings  of  flowers,  and 
carried  their  relations’  children  in  their  arms,  recom- 
mending them  to  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  god- 
dess whom  they  worshipped.  VarrO.  de  L.  L.  5, 
c.  22. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  47. — Pint,  in  Cam. 

Matrona,  a river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
Marne,  falling  into  the  Seine.  Auson.  Mas.  462. 
One  of  the  surnames  of  Juno,  because  she  pre- 
sided over  marriage  and  over  child-birth. 

Matronalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Mars,  celebrated  by  married  women,  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  of  the  peace 
which  their  intreaties  had  obtained  between  their 
fathers  and  husbands.  Flowers  were  then  offered 
in  the  temples  of  Juno.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  229. — 
Pint,  in  Rom. 

Matti&ci,  a nation  of  Germany,  now  Marpurg, 
in  Hesse.  The  Mattiaca  aqua  was  a small  town, 
now  Wisbaden,  opposite  Mentz.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  29. 
Ann.  1,  c.  56. 

Matuta,  a deity  among  the  Romans,  the  same 
as  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She  was  originally 
Ino,  who  was  changed  into  a sea  deity  [ Vid.  Ino 
and  Leucothoe],  and  she  was  worshipped  by  sailors 
as  such,  at  Corinth,  in  a temple  sacred  to  Neptune. 
Only  married  women  and  freeborn  matrons  were 
permitted  to  enter  her  temples  at  Rome,  where  they 
generally  brought  the  children  of  their  relations  in 
their  arms.  Liv.  5,  &c. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  v.  19. 

Mavors,  a name  of  Mars.  Vid.  Mars. 

Mavortia,  an  epithet  applied  to  every  country 
whose  inhabitants  were  warlike,  but  especially  to 
Rome,  founded  by  the  reputed  son  of  Mavors. 
Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  280,  and  to  Thrace,  Id.  3,  v.  13. 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania.  This 
name  is  derived  from  their  black  complexion 
(jiavyot).  Everything  among  them  grew  in  greater 
abundance  and  greater  perfection  than  in  other 
countries.  Strab.  17. — Martial.  5,  ep.  29.  1.  12, 
ep.  67. — Sil.  Ital.  4,  v.  569.  1.  10,  v.  402. — Mela,  1. 
c.  5.  1.  3^  c.  10. — Justin.  19,  c.  2. — Sallust.  Jug. — 
Virg.  AEn.  4,  v.  206. 

Mauritania,  a country  on  the  western  part  of 
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Africa,  which  forms  the  modern  kingdom  of  Fez 
and  Morocco.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic,  south  by  Gaetulia,  and  north  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  sometimes  called  Maurusia.  It 
became  a Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Fid.  Mauri. 

Maurus,  a man  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Antonini. 
He  was  governor  of  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt.  He 
wrote  a Latin  poem  upon  the  rules  of  poetry  and 
versification. 

Maurusii,  the  people  of  Maurusia,  a country 
near  the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  also  called 
Mauritania.  Fid.  Mauritania.  Firg.  FEn.  4,  v. 
206. 

Mausolus,  a king  of  Caria.  His  wife  Arte- 
misia was  so  disconsolate  at  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened B.C.  353,  that  she  drank  up  his  ashes,  and 
resolved  to  erect  one  of  the  grandest  and  noblest 
monuments  of  antiquity,  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  a husband  whom  she  tenderly  loved.  This 
famous  monument,  which  passed  for  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  called  Mausoleum, 
and  from  it  all  other  magnificent  sepulchres  and 
tombs  have  received  the  same  name.  It  was  built 
by  four  different  architects.  Scopas  erected  the 
side  which  faced  the  east,  Timotheus  had  the  south, 
Leochares  had  the  west,  and  Bruxis  the  north. 
Pithis  was  also  employed  in  raising  a pyramid  over 
this  stately  monument,  and  the  top  was  adorned  by 
a chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  expenses  of 
this  edifice  were  immense,  and  this  gave  an  occasion 
to  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras  to  exclaim,  when  he 
saw  it,  “ How  much  money  changed  into  stones  ! ” 
Fid.  Artemisia.  Herodot.  7,  v.  99. — Strab.  14. 
— Diod.  16.  — Pans.  8,  c.  16. — Flor.  4,  c.  11. — 
Cell.  10,  c.  18.  — Propert.  3,  el.  2,  v.  21. — Suet. 
Aug.  100. 

Maxentius  Marcus  Aurelius  Vale- 
rius, a son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a supposititious 
child.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Diocletian,  and 
of  his  father,  raised  him  in  the  state,  and  he  de- 
clared himself  independent  emperor,  or  Augustus, 
A.D.  306.  He  afterwards  incited  his  father  to  re- 
assume his  imperial  authority,  and  in  a perfidious 
manner  destroyed  Severus,  who  had  delivered  him- 
self into  his  hands  and  relied  upon  his  honour  for 
the  safety  of  his  life.  His  victories  and  successes 
were  impeded  by  Galerius  Maximianus,  who  op- 
posed him  with  a powerful  force.  The  defeat  and 
voluntary  death  of  Galerius  soon  restored  peace  to 
Italy,  and  Maxentius  passed  into  Africa,  where  he 
rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. He  soon  after  returned  to  Rome,  and  was 
informed  that  Constantine  was  come  to  dethrone 
him.  He  gave  his  adversary  battle  near  Rome, 
and,  after  he  had  lost  the  victory,  he  fled  back  to 
the  city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed  the 
Tiber  was  in  a decayed  state,  and  he  fell  into  the 
river  and  was  drowned,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
A.D.  317.  The  cowardice  and  luxuries  of  Max- 
entius are  as  conspicuous  as  his  cruelties.  He  op- 
pressed his  subjects  with  heavy  taxes  to  gratify  the 
cravings  of  his  pleasures,  or  the  avarice  of  his 
favourites.  He  was  debauched  in  his  manners,  and 
neither  virtue  nor  innocence  were  safe  whenever  he 
was  inclined  to  voluptuous  pursuits.  He  was 
naturally  deformed,  and  of  an  unwieldy  body.  To 
visit  a pleasure  ground,  or  to  exercise  himself  under 
a marble  portico,  or  to  walk  on  a shady  terrace, 
was  to  him  a Herculean  labour,  which  required  the 
greatest  exertions  of  strength  and  resolution. 


Corn.  Maximiliana,  a vestal  virgin,  buried 
alive  for  incontinency,  A.D.  92. 

Maximianus  Herculius  Marcus  Au, 
relius  Valerius,  a native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pan- 
nonia,  who  served  as  a common  soldier  in  the 
Roman  armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the  valour 
and  courage  of  his  fellow-soldier  Maximianus,  and 
rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making  him  his  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  by  ceding  to  him  the  command 
of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and 
the  rest  of  the  western  territories  of  Rome.  Maxi- 
mianus showed  the  justness  of  the  choice  of  Dio- 
cletian by  his  victories  over  the  barbarians.  In 
Britain  success  did  not  attend  his  arms ; but  in 
Africa  he  defeated  and  put  to  death  Aurelius 
Julianus,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 
Soon  after  Diocletian  abdicated  the  imperial  purple, 
and  obliged  Maximianus  to  follow  his  example  on 
the  1st  of  April,  A.D.  304.  Maximianus  reluctantly 
complied  with  the  command  of  a man  to  whom  he 
owed  his  greatness,  but  before  the  first  year  of  his 
resignation  had  elapsed,  he  was  roused  from  his 
indolence  and  retreat  by  the  ambition  of  his  son 
Maxentius.  He  reassumed  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  showed  his  ingratitude  to  his  son  by  wishing 
him  to  resign  the  sovereignty,  and  to  sink  into  a 
private  person.  This  proposal  was  not  only  rejected 
with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved,  but  the  troops 
mutinied  against  Maximianus,  and  he  fledforsafety 
to  Gaul,  to  the  court  of  Constantine,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  daughter  Faustina  in  marriage.  Here  he 
again  acted  a conspicuous  character,  and  reassumed 
the  imperial  power,  which  his  misfortunes  had 
obliged  him  to  relinquish.  This  offended  Constan- 
tine. But,  when  open  violence  seemed  to  frustrate 
the  ambitious  views  of  Maximianus,  he  had  re- 
course to  artifice.  He  prevailed  upon  his  daughter 
Faustina  to  leave  the  doors  of  her  chamber  open  in 
the  dead  of  night ; and  when  she  promised  faith- 
fully to  execute  his  commands,  he  secretly  intro- 
duced himself  to  her  bed,  where  he  stabbed  to  the 
heart  the  man  who  slept  by  the  side  of  his  daughter. 
This  was  not  Constantine;  Faustina,  faithful  to 
her  husband,  had  apprised  him  of  her  father’s 
machinations,  and  a eunuch  had  been  placed  in  his 
bed.  Constantine  watched  the  motions  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  when  he  heard  the  fatal  blow 
given  to  the  eunuch,  he  rushed  in  with  a band  of 
soldiers,  and  secured  the  assassin.  Constantine 
resolved  to  destroy  a man  who  was  so  inimical  to 
his  nearest  relations,  and  nothing  was  left  to  Maxi- 
mianus but  to  choose  his  own  death.  He  strangled 
himself  at  Marseilles,  A.D.  310,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age.  His  body  was  found  fresh  and  entire  in  a 
leaden  coffin  about  the  middle  of  the  nth  century. 

Galerius  Valerius,  a native  of  Dacia,  who,  in 

the  first  years  of  his  life,  was  employed  in  keeping 
his  father’s  flocks.  He  entered  the  army,  where 
his  valour  and  bodily  strength  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and  particularly  to 
Diocletian,  who  invested  him  with  the  imperial 
purple  in  the  east,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Valeria  in  marriage.  Galerius  deserved  the  confi- 
dence of  his  benefactor.  He  conquered  the  Goths 
and  Dalmatians,  and  checked  the  insolence  of  the 
Persians.  In  a battle,  however,  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  Galerius  was  defeated;  and,  to  complete 
his  ignominy,  and  render  him  more  sensible  of  his 
disgrace,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk  behind 
his  chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes.  This  hu- 
miliation stung  Galerius  to  the  quick ; he  assembled 
another  army,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Persians.  H« 
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gained  a complete  victory,  and  took  the  wives  and 
children  of  his  enemy.  This  success  elated  Galerius 
to  such  a degree,  that  he  claimed  the  most  dignified 
appellations,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  called  the 
son  of  Mars.  Diocletian  himself  dreaded  his 
power,  and  even,  it  is  said,  abdicated  the  imperial 
dignity  by  means  of  his  threats.  This  resignation, 
however,  is  attributed  by  some  to  a voluntary  act 
of  the  mind,  and  to  a desire  of  enjoying  solitude 
and  retirement.  As  soon  as  Diocletian  had  abdi- 
cated. Galerius  was  proclaimed  Augustus,  A.D. 
304,  but  his  cruelty  soon  rendered  him  odious,  and 
the  Roman  people,  offended  at  his  oppression, 
raised  Maxentius  to  the  imperial  dignity  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Galerius  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
torrent  of  his  unpopularity,  and  to  fly  before  his 
more  fortunate  adversary.  He  died  in  the  greatest 
agonies,  A.D.  311.  The  bodily  pains  and  sufferings 
which  preceded  his  death  were,  according  to  the 
Christian  writers,  the  effects  of  the  vengeance  of  an 
offended  providence  for  the  cruelty  which  he  had 
exercised  against  the  followers  of  Christ..  In  his 
character  Galerius  was  wanton  and  tyrannical,  and 
he  ofter  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  dying 
wretches,  whim  his  barbarity  had  delivered  to  bears 
and  other  wild  beasts.  His  aversion  to  learned 
men  arose  from  his  ignorance  of  letters ; and,  if  he 
was  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  education,  he  proved 
the  more  cruel  and  the  more  inexorable.  Laciant. 
de  M.  P-  33. — Eusebius.  8,  c.  16. 

Maximinus  Cains  Julius  Verus,  the 
son  of  a peasant  in  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a 
shepherd,  and,  by  heading  his  countrymen  against 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
and  robbers,  he  inured  himself  to  the  labours  and 
to  the  fatigues  of  a camp.  He  entered  the  Roman 
armies,  where  he  gradually  rose  to  the  first  offices; 
and  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus  he  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  A.D.  235.  The 
popularity  which  he  had  gained  when  general  of 
the  armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the  greatest 
barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons  lost  their  lives 
on  the  false  suspicion  of  having  conspired  against 
the  emperor’s  life.  They  died  in  the  greatest 
torments,  and,  that  the  tyrant  might  the  better 
entertain  himself  with  their  sufferings,  some  were 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  others  expired  by  blows, 
some  were  nailed  on  crosses,  while  others  were  shut 
up  in  the  bellies  of  animals  just  killed.  The  noblest 
of  the  Roman  citizens  were  the  objects  of  his 
cruelty  ; and,  as  if  they  were  more  conscious  than 
others  of  his  mean  origin,  he  resolved  to  spare  no 
means  to  remove  from  his  presence  a number  of 
men  whom  he  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  envy, 
and  who,  as  he  imagined,  hated  him  for  his  oppres- 
sion,  and  despised  him  for  the  poverty  and  obscurity 
of  his  early  years.  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
suspicious  and  tyrannical  Maximinus.  In  his  mili- 
tary capacity  he  acted  with  the  same  ferocity ; and, 
in  an  expedition  in  Germany,  he  not  only  cut  down 
the  com.  but  he  totally  ruined  and  set  fire  to  the 
whole  country,  to  the  extent  of  450  miles.  Such  a 
monster  of  tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of 
Rome.  The  Gordians  were  proclaimed  emperors, 
but  their  innocence  and  pacific  virtues  were  unable 
to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximinus.  After  their  fall, 
the  Roman  senate  invested  20  men  of  their  number 
with  the  imperial  dignity  and  entrusted  into  their 
hands  the. care  of  the  republic.  These  measures  to 
highly  irritated  Maximinus,  that  at  the  first  intelli- 
gence, he  howled  like  a wild  beast,  and  almost  de- 
stroyed himself  by  knocking  his  head  against  the 


walls  of  his  palace.  When  his  fury  was  abated  he 
inarched  to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter.  His 
bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his  soldiers, 
ashamed  of  accompanying  a tyrant  whose  cruelties 
had  procured  him  the  name  of  Busiris,  Cyclops, 
and  Phalaris,  assassinated  him  in  his  tent  before 
the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.D.  236,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with 
the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome ; public  thanks- 
givings were  offered,  and  whole  hecatombs  flamed 
on  the  altars.  Maximinus  has  been  represented  by 
historians  as  of  a gigantic  stature ; he  was  eight  feet 
high,  and  the  bracelets  of  his  wife  served  as  rings  to 
adorn  the  fingers  of  his  hand.  His  voracity  was  as 
remarkable  as  his  corpulence  ; he  generally  ate  40 
pounds  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  18  bottles  of 
wine.  His  strength  was  proportionable  to  his 
gigantic  shape ; he  could  alone  draw  a loaded 
waggon,  and,  with  a blow  of  his  fist,  he  often  broke 
the  teeth  in  a horse’s  mouth  ; he  also  broke  the 
hardest  stones  between  his  fingers,  and  cleft  trees 
with  his  hand.  Hcrodianus. — Jornand.  de  Reb. 
Get. — Capitol.  Maximinus  made  his  son,  of  the 
same  name,  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  and  his  choice  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  senate,  by  the  people,  and  by  the 

army. Galerius  Valerius,  a shepherd  of  Thrace, 

who  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  Diocle- 
tian, A.D.  305.  He  was  nephew  to  Galerius  Maxi- 
mianus,  by  his  mother’s  side,  and  to  him  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Roman 
armies.  As  Maximinus  was  ambitious  and  fond  of 
power,  he  looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  upon 
those  who  shared  the  dignity  of  emperor  with  him- 
self. He  declared  war  against  Licinius,  his  col- 
league on  the  throne,  but  a defeat,  which  soon  after 
followed,  on  the  30th  of  April,  A.D.  313,  between 
Heraclea  and  Adrianopolis,  left  him  without  re- 
sources and  without  friends.  His  victorious  enemy 
pursued  him,  and  he  fled  beyond  mount  Taurus, 
forsaken  and  almost  unknown.  He  attempted  to 
put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence,  but  his  efforts 
were  ineffectual,  and  though  his  death  is  attributed 
by  some  to  despair,  it  is  more  universally  believed 
that  he  expired  in  the  greatest  agonies  of  a dreadful 
distemper,  which  consumed  him,  day  and  night, 
with  inexpressible  pains,  and  reduced  him  to  a mere 
skeleton.  _ This  miserable  end,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  was  the  visible  punishment  of 
heaven,  for  the  barbarities  which  Maximinus  had 
exercised  against  the  followers  of  Christianity,  and 
for  the  many  blasphemies  which  he  had  uttered. 

Lactant. — Euseb. A minister  of  the  emperor 

Valerian. One  of  the  ambassadors  of  young 

Theodosius  to  Attila  king  of  the  Huns. 

Maximus  Magnus,  a native  of  Spain,  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.D.  383.  The  un- 
popularity of  Gratian  favoured  his  usurpation,  and 
he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops.  Gratian 
marched  against  him,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  soon 
after  assassinated.  Maximus  refused  the  honours 
of  a burial  to  the  remains  of  Gratian  ; and,  when 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  he  sent  ambassadors  into  the  east,  and«lc- 
manded  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  acknowledge 
him  as  his  associate  on  the  throne.  Theodosius  en- 
deavoured to  amuse  and  delay  him,  but  Maximus 
resolved  to  support  his  claim  by  arms,  and  crossed 
the  Alps.  Italy  was  laid  desolate,  and  Rome 
opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Theodosius 
now  determined  to  revenge  the  audaciousness  of 
Maximus,  and  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  began 
to  make  a naval  armament,  and  Maximus,  not  to 
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appear  inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  already  em- 
barked his  troops,  when  Theodosius,  by  secret  and 
hastened  marches,  fell  upon  him,  and  besieged  him 
at  Aquileia.  Maximus  was  betrayed  by  his  soldiers, 
and  the  conqueror,  moved  with  compassion  at  the 
sight  of  his  fallen  and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him 
life,  but  the  multitude  refused  him  mercy,  and 
instantly  struck  off  his  head,  A.D.  388.  His  son 
Victor,  who  shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  him, 
was  soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 

Petronius,  a Roman,  descended  of  an  illustrious 

family.  He  caused  Valentinian  III.  to  be  assas- 
sinated, and  ascended  the  throne  ; and.  to  strengthen 
his  usurpation,  he  married  the  empress,  to  whom  he 
had  the  weakness  and  imprudence  to  betray  that  he 
had  sacrificed  her  husband  to  his  love  for  her  person. 
This  declaration  irritated  the  empress ; she  had 
recourse  to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Valentinian,  and  Maximus  was  stoned  to  death 
by  his  soldiers,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 

Tiber,  A.D.  455.  He  reigned  only  77  days. 

Pupianus.  Vid.  Pupianus. A celebrated  cynic 

philosopher  and  magician  of  Ephesus.  He  instructed 
the  emperor  Julian  in  magic ; and  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  historians,  it  was  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  company  of  Maximus  that  the  apostacy  of 
Julian  originated.  The  emperor  not  only  visited 
the  philosopher,  but  he  even  submitted  his  writings 
to  his  inspection  and  censure.  Maximus  refused  to 
live  in  the  court  of  Julian,  and  the  emperor,  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  refusal,  appointed  him  high 
pontiff  in  the  province  of  Lydia,  an  office  which  he 
discharged  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  justice. 
When  Julian  went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher 
promised  him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  con- 
quests would  be  more  numerous  and  extensive  than 
those  of  the  son  of  Philip.  He  persuaded  his  im- 
perial pupil  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  his  ' body  was  animated  by  the 
soul  which  once  animated  the  hero  whose  greatness 
and  victories  he  was  going  to  eclipse.  After  the 
death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  but  the  interposition  of  his 
friends  saved  his  life,  and  he  retired  to  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  soon  after  accused  of  magical  prac- 
tices before  the  emperor  Valens,  and  beheaded  at 
Ephesus,  A.D.  366.  He  wrote  some  philosophical 
and  rhetorical  treatises,  some  of  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  Julian.  They  are  all  now  lost.  Antillian. 

Tyrius,  a Platonic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of 

M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor,  who  was  naturally 
fond  of  study,  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Maximus, 
and  paid  great  deference  to  his  instructions.  There 
are  extant  of  Maximus  41  dissertations  on  moral  and 
philosophical  subjects,  written  in  Greek,  the  best 
editions  of  which  are  that  of  Davis,  8vo,  Cantab. 
1703;  and  that  of  Reiske,  2 vols.  8vo,  Lips.  1774. 
One  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, whose  works  were  edited  by  Combesis,  2 vols. 

fol.  Paris,  1675. Paulus  Fabius,  a consul  with 

M.  Antony’s  son.  Horace  speaks  of  him,  4,  od. 
1,  v.  10,  as  of  a gay,  handsome  youth,  fond  of 

pleasure,  yet  industrious  and  indefatigable. An 

epithet  applied  to  Jupiter,  as  being  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods.-  — -A  native  of 
Sirmium,  in  Pannonia.  He  was  originally  a gar- 
dener, but,  by  enlisting  in  the  Roman  army,  he 
became  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  a woman  of  rank  and  opulence  soon 
rendered  him  independent.  He  was  father  to 

the  emperor  Probus.  A general  of  Trajan, 

killed  in  the  eastern  provinces.  One  of  the 

murderers  of  Domitian,  &c. A philosopher, 


native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age  of  Julian  the 
emperor. 

MazSca,  a large  city  of  Cappadocia,  the  capital 
of  the  province.  It  was  called  Ctesarea  by  Tiberius 
in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Mazaces,  a Persian  governor  of  Memphis. 
He  made  a sally  against  the  Grecian  soldiers  of 
Alexander,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them. 
Curt.  4,  c.  1. 

Mazseus,  a satrap  of  Cilicia,  under  Artaxerxes 

Ochus. A governor  of  Babylon,  son-in-law  to 

Darius.  He  surrendered  to  Alexander,  &c.  Curt. 
5,  c.  1. 

Mazares,  a satrap  of  Media,  who  reduced 
Priene  under  the  power  of  Cyrus.  Herodot.  1. 
c.  161. 

Mazaxes  (sing.  Mazax),  a people  of  Africa, 
famous  for  shooting  arrows.  Lucan.  4,  v.  681. 

MazSras,  a river  of  Hyrcania,  falling  into  the 
Caspian  sea.  Pint. 

Mazlces  and  Mazyg-es,  a people  of  Libya, 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons.  The 
Romans  made  use  of  them  as  couriers,  on  account 
of  their  great  swiftness.  Suet,  in  Ner.  30. — Lucan. 
4,  v.  684. 

Mecsenas,  or  Meccenas  C.  Cilnus,  a 
celebrated  Roman  knight,  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Etruria.  He  has  rendered  himself  immortal  by 
his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men  and  of  letters  ; 
and  to  his  prudence  and  advice  Augustus  acknow- 
ledged himself  indebted  for  the  security  which  he 
enjoyed.  His  fondness  for  pleasure  removed  him 
from  the  reach  of  ambition,  and  he  preferred  to  die, 
as  he  was  bom,  a Roman  knight,  to  all  the  honours 
and  dignities  which  either  the  friendship  of  Au- 
gustus or  his  own  popularity  could  heap  upon  him. 
It  was  from  the  result  of  his  advice,  against  the 
opinion  of  Agrippa,  that  Augustus  resolved  to  keep 
the  supreme  power  in  his  hands,  and  not  by  a volun- 
tary resignation  to  plunge  Rome  into  civil  commo- 
tions. The  emperor  received  the  private  admonitions 
of  Mecoenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as  they 
were  given,  and  he  was  not  displeased  with  the 
liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a paper  to  him  with 
these  words,  “ Descend  from  the  tribunal,  thou 
butcher  ! ” while  he  sat  in  the  judgment-seat,  and 
betrayed  revenge  and  impatience  in  his  counte- 
nance. He  was  struck  with  the  admonition,  and 
left  the  tribunal  without  passing  sentence  of  death 
on  the  criminals.  To  the  interference  of  Mecoenas, 
Virgil  owed  the  restitution  of  his  lands,  and  Horace 
was  proud  to  boast  that  his  learned  friend  had  ob- 
tained his  forgiveness  from  the  emperor,  for  joining 
the  cause  of  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Me- 
coenas  was  himself  fond  of  literature,  and,  according 
to  the  most  received  opinion,  he  wrote  a history  of 
animals,  a journal  of  the  life  of  Augustus,  a treatise 
on  the  different  natures  and  kinds  of  precious  stones, 
besides  the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia  and  Prome- 
theus, and  other  things,  all  now  lost.  He  died 
eight  years  before  Christ ; and,  on  his  death-bed, 
he  particularly  recommended  his  poetical  friend 
Horace  to  the  care  and  confidence  of  Augustus. 
Seneca,  who  has  liberally  commended  the  genius 
and  abilities  of  Mecoenas,  has  not  withheld  his  cen- 
sure from  his  dissipation,  indolence,  and  effeminate 
luxury.  From  the  patronage  and  encouragement 
which  the  princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  poetry  among 
the  Latins  received  from  the  favourite  of  Augustus, 
all  patrons  of  literature  have  ever  since  been  called 
Mecccnatcs.  Virgil  dedicated  to  him  his  Georgies, 
and  Horace  his  odes.  Suet,  in  Aug.  66,  &c.  L lut. 
in  Aug. — Hcrodian.  7. — Scncc.  c/K  19  & 92. 
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Mechaneus,  a.  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
patronizing  undertakings.  He  had  a statue  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and  there  the  people 
swore,  before  they  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  either  to 
conquer  or  to  perish.  Paus.  2,  c.  22. 

Mecisteus,  son  of  Echius,  or  lalaus,  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  Ajax.  He  was  killed  by  Poly- 
damus.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  28,  &c.  A son  of  Ly- 
caon.  Apollod. 

Mecrida,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus.  Polycen.  6. 

Medea,  a celebrated  magician,  daughter  of 
iEetes  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother’s  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Hesiod 
and  Hyginus,  was  Idyia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Ephyre,  Hecate,  Asterodia,  Antiope,  or  Neraea. 
She  was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When  Jason  came  to 
Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  Medea  became 
enamoured  of  him,  and  it  was  to  her  well-directed 
labours  that  the  Argonauts  owed  their  preservation. 
Vid.  Jason  and  Argonaut®.  Medea  had  an  inter- 
view with  her  lover  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  where 
they  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
and  mutually  promised  eternal  fidelity.  No  sooner 
had  Jason  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  Aietes 
had  placed  in  his  way,  than  Medea  embarked  with 
the  conquerors  for  Greece.  To  stop  the  pursuit  of 
her  father,  she  tore  to  pieces  her  brother  Absyrtus, 
and  left  his  mangled  limbs  in  the  way  through 
which  Asetes  was  to  pass.  This  act  of  barbarity 
some  have  attributed  to  Jason,  and  not  to  her. 
When  Jason  reached  Iolchos,  his  native  country, 
the  return  and  vict  ries  of  the  Argonauts  were  cele- 
brated with  universal  rejoicings ; but  A£son  the 
father  of  Jason  was  unable  to  assist  at  the  solemnity, 
on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  his  age.  Medea, 
at  her  husband's  request,  removed  the  weakness  of 
iEson,  and  by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  his 
veins,  and  filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of  cer- 
tain herbs,  she  restored  to  him  the  vigour  and 
sprightliness  of  youth.  This  sudden  change  in 
^Eson  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  Iolchos,  and 
the  daughters  of  Pehas  were  also  desirous  to  see 
their  father  restored,  by  the  same  power,  to  the 
vigour  of  youth.  Medea,  willing  to  revenge  the 
injuries  which  her  husband’s  family  had  suffered 
from  Pelias,  increased  their  curiosity,  and  by  cut- 
ting to  pieces  an  old  ram  and  making  it  again,  in 
their  presence,  a young  lamb,  she  totally  deter- 
mined them  to  try  the  same  experiment  upon  their 
father’s  body.  They  accordingly  killed  him  of  their 
own  accord,  and  boiled  his  flesh  in  a cauldron  ; but 
Medea  refused  to  perform  the  same  friendly  offices 
to  Pelias  which  she  had  done  to  Asson,  and  he  was 
consumed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  even  deprived 
of  a burial.  This  action  greatly  irritated  the  people 
of  Iolchos,  and  Medea,  with  her  husband,  fled  to 
Corinth  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  an  offended 
populace.  Here  they  lived  for  10  years  with  much 
conjugal  tenderness  ; but  the  love  of  Jason  for 
Glauce,  the  king  s daughter,  soon  interrupted  their 
mutual  harmony,  and  Medea  was  divorced.  Medea 
revenged  the . infidelity  of  Jason  by  causing  the 
death  of  Glauce,  and  the  destruction  of  her  family. 
Vid.  Glauce.  This  action  was  followed  by  another 
still  more  atrocious  Medea  killed  two  of  her 
children  in  their  father’s  presence,  and  when  Jason 
attempted  to  punish  the  barbarity  of  the  mother, 
she  fled  through  the  air  upon  a chariot  drawn  by 
winged  dragons.  From  Corinth  Medea  came  to 
Athens,  where,  after  she  had  undergone  the  neces- 
sary  purification  of  her  murder,  she  married  king 
Aegeus,  or,  according  to  others,  lived  in  an  adul- 
terous manner  with  him.  From  her  connection 


with  Aegeus,  Medea  had  a son,  who  was  called' 
Medus.  Soon  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to  make 
himself  known  to  his  father  [ V id.  Aegeus],  Medea, 
jealous  of  his  fame,  and  fearful  of  his  power, 
attempted  to  poison  him  at  a feast  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  entertainment.  Her  attempts, 
however,  failed  of  success,  and  the  sight  of  the 
sword  which  Theseus  wore  by  his  side,  convinced 
zEgeus  that  the  stranger  against  whose  life  he  had 
so  basely  conspired  was  no  less  than  his  own  son. 
The  father  and  the  son  were  reconciled,  and  Medea, 
to  avoid  the  punishment  which  her  wickedness 
deserved,  mounted  her  fiery  chariot,  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  air.  She  came  to  Colchis, 
where,  according  to  some,  she  was  reconciled  to 
Jason,  who  had  sought  her  in  her  native  country 
after  her  sudden  departure  from  Corinth.  She  died 
at  Colchis,  as  Justin  mentions,  when  she  had  been 
restored  to  the  confidence  of  her  family  After 
death  she  married  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
according  to  the  traditions  mentioned  by  Simonides. 
The  murder  of  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  the  youngest 
of  Jason’s  children  by  Medea,  is  not  attributed  to 
their  mother  according  to  AElian,  but  the  Corin- 
thians themselves  assassinated  them  in  the  temple 
of  Juno  Acrsea.  To  avoid  the  resentment  of  the 
gods,  and  deliver  themselves  from  the  pestilence 
which  visited  their  country  after  so  horrid  a mas- 
sacre, they  engaged  the  poet  Euripides,  for  five 
talents,  to  write  a tragedy,  which  cleared  them  of 
the  murder,  and  represented  Medea  as  the  cruel 
assassin  of  her  own  children.  And  besides,  that 
this  opinion  might  be  the  better  credited,  festivals 
were  appointed,  in  which  the  mother  was  repre- 
sented with  all  the  barbarity  of  a fury  murdering 
her  own  sons.  Vid.  Heraea.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — 
Hygin.  fab.  si,  22,  23,  &c. — Pint,  in  Thes. — 
Dionys.  Perieg. — /Elian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  21. — Paus.  2, 
c.  3.  1.  8,  c.  ix. — Euripid.  in  Met. — Diod.  4. — 1 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  1,  in  Med. — Strab.  7. — Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  19. — Apollon.  Arg.  3,  &c. — Orpheus. 
— Place. — Lucan.  4,  v.  556. 

Medesicaste,  a daughter  of  Priam,  who  mar- 
ried Imbrius  son  of  Mentor,  who  was  killed  by 
Teucer  during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  13, 
v.  172.—  Apollod.  3. 

Media,  a celebrated  country  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  sea,  west  by  Armenia, 
south  by  Persia,  and  east  by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania. 
It  was  originally  called  Aria,  till  the  age  of  Medus 
the  son  of  Medea,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Media. 
The  province  of  Media  was  first  raised  into  a king- 
dom by  its  revolt  from  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
B.C.  820;  and  after  it  had  for  some  time  enjoyed 
a kind  of  republican  government,  Deioces,  by  his 
artifice,  procured  himself  to  be  called  king,  700  B.C. 
After  a reign  of  53  years  he  was  succeeded  by 
Phraortes,  B.C.  647 ; who  was  succeeded  by  Cy- 
axares,  B.C.  625.  His  successor  was  Astyages, 
B.C.  585,  in  whose  reign  Cyrus  became  master  of 
Media,  B.C.  551  ; and  ever  after  the  empire  was 
transferred  to  the  Persians.  The  Medes  were  war- 
like in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  power ; they  en- 
couraged polygamy,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
homage  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns,  who 
were  styled  kings  of  kings.  This  title  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  their  conquerors  the  Persians, 
and  it  was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  Justin.  1,  c.  5 .—Herodot.  1,  &c.— 
Polyb.  5 & 10. — Curt.  5,  &c. — Diod.  Sic.  13. — 
Ctesias. 

Medias,  a tyrant  of  Mysia,  &c. 

Medlcus,  a prince  of  Larissa,  in  Thessaly, 
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who  made  war  against  Lycophron  tyrant  of  Pherse. 
Diod.  14. 

Mediolanum,  now  Milan,  the  capital  of  In- 
subria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  Liv.  5,  c.  34.  1.  34, 

c.  46. Aulercorum,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Evrcux, 

in  Normandy. Santdnum,  another,  now  Salutes, 

in  Guienne. 

Mediomatrices,  a nation  that  lived  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  now  Metz.  Strab.  4. — Cces. 
Bell.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

Mediterraneum  mare,  a sea  which  divides 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor  from  Africa.  It  receives 
its  name  from  its  situation,  medio  terree , situate  in 
the  middle  of  the  land.  It  has  a communication 
with  the  Atlantic  by  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and 
with  the  Euxine  through  the  /Egean.  The  word 
Mediterraneum  does  not  occur  in  the  classics  ; but 
it  is  sometimes  called  internum,  nostrum,  or  me- 
dius  liquor,  and  is  frequently  denominated  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Great  sea.  The  first  naval  power  that 
ever  obtained  the  command  of  it,  as  recorded  in  the 
fabulous  epochs  of  the  writer  Castor,  was  Crete, 
under  Minos.  Afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lydians,  B.C.  1179;  of  the  Pelasgi,  1058;  of 
the  Thracians,  1000  ; of  the  Rhodians,  916 ; of  the 
Phrygians,  893 ; of  the  Cyprians,  868  ; of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, 826  ; of  the  Egyptians,  787 ; of  the  Mile- 
sians, 753  ; of  the  Carians,  734 and  of  the  Lesbians, 
676,  which  they  retained  for  69  years.  Horat.  3, 
od.  3,  v.  46. — Plin.  2,  c.  668. — Sallust.  Jug.  17. — 
Cces.  B.  G.  5,  c.  1. — Liv.  26,  c.  42. 

Meditrlna,  the  goddess  of  medicines,  whose 
festivals,  called  Meditrinalia,  were  celebrated  at 
Rome  the  last  day  of  September,  when  they  made 
offerings  of  fruits.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Medoacus,  or  Meduacus,  a river  in  the 
country  of  the  Veneti,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 
Liv.  10.  c.  2. 

Medobithyni,  a people  of  Thrace. 

Medobrig’a,  a town  of  Lusitania,  now  de- 
stroyed. Hirtius,  48. 

Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  the  seventeenth  and  last 
king  of  Athens,  was  the  first  Archon  that  was 
appointed  with  regal  authority,  B.C.  1070.  In  the 
election  Medon  was  preferred  to  his  brother  Neleus, 
by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  he  rendered  himself 
popular  by  the  justice  and  moderation  of  his  ad- 
ministration. His  successors  were  called  from  him 
Medontidce,  and  the  office  of  archon  remained  for 
above  200  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus  under  12 
perpetual  archons.  Pans.  7,  c.  2. — Paterc.  2,  c.  2. 

A man  killed  in  the  Trojan  war.  /Eneas  saw 

him  in  the  infernal  regions.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  483. 

A statuary  of  Laceda;mon,  who  made  a famous 

statue  of  Minerva,  seen  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at 

Olympia.  Pans.  7,  c.  17. One  of  the  Centaurs, 

&c.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  303. One  of  the  Tyrrhene 

sailors  changed  into  dolphins  by  Bacchus.  Id. 

Met.  3,  v.  671. A river  of  Peloponnesus. An 

illegitimate  son  of  Ajax  Oileus.  Ho7ncr. One 

of  Penelope’s  suitors.  Ovid.  Heroid.  1. A man 

of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  the  Argonauts. A king  of 

Argos,  who  died  about  990  years  B.C. A son  of 

Pylades  by  Electra.  Pans.  2,  c.  16. 

Medontias,  a woman  of  Abydos,  with  whom 
Alcibiades  cohabited  as  with  a wife.  She  had  a 
daughter,  &c.  Lysias. 

Meduacus,  two  rivers  (Major,  now  Brenta, 
and  Minor,  now  Bachilione),  falling,  near  Venice, 
into  the  Adriatic  sea.  Plin.  3 c.  16. — Liv.  10, 
c.  2. 

Meduana,  a river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Ligeris,  now  the  Mayne.  Lucan.  1,  v.  438. 


Medullma,  a Roman  virgin  ravished  by  her 
father,  &c.  Pint,  in  Paral. An  infamous  cour- 

tesan in  Juvenal’s  age,  6,  v.  321. 

Medus,  now  Kur,  a river  of  Media,  falling 
into  the  Araxes.  Some  take  Medus  adjectively,  as 
applying  to  any  of  the  great  rivers  of  Media. 

Strab.  15. — Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  21. A son  of 

/Egeus  and  Medea,  who  gave  his  name  to  a country 
of  Asia.  Medus,  when  arrived  to  years  of  maturity, 
went  to  seek  his  mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  The- 
seus in  Athens  had  driven  away.  Vid.  Medea.  He 
came  to  Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by  his  uncle 
Perses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  /Eetes,  his 
mother's  father,  because  the  oracle  had  declared 
that  Perses  should  be  murdered  by  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  /Eetes.  Medus  assumed  another 
name,  and  called  himself  Hippotes  son  of  Creon. 
Meanwhile  Medea  arrived  in  Colchis,  disguised  in 
the  habit  of  a priestess  of  Diana,  and  when  she 
heard  that  one  of  Creon’s  children  was  imprisoned, 
she  resolved  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  a person 
whose  family  she  detested.  To  effect  this  with 
more  certainty,  she  told  the  usurper  that  Hippotes 
was  really  a son  of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mother  to 
murder  him.  She  begged  Perses  to  give  her  Hip- 
potes, that  she  might  sacrifice  him  to  her  resent- 
ment. Perses  consented.  Medea  discovered  that 
it  _ was  her  own  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  him 
with  the  dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against  his 
life,  and  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usurper.  He 
obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  was,  and 
made  her  son  Medu  sit  on  his  grandfather’s  throne. 
Hesiod.  Theog. — Pans.  2. — A pollod.  1. — Justin.  42. 
— Senec.  hi  Med. — Diod. 

Medusa,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  daughter 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Gorgons  who  was  subject  to  mortality.  She  is 
celebrated  for  her  personal  charms  and  the  beauty 
of  her  locks.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  obtained  her  favours  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
This  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  pro- 
voked Minerva,  and  she  changed  the  beautiful 
locks  of  Medusa,  which  had  inspired  Neptune’s 
love,  into  serpents.  According  to  Apollodorus  and 
others.  Medusa  and  her  sisters  came  into  the  world 
with  snakes  on  their  heads,  instead  of  hair,  with 
yellow  wings  and  brazen  hands.  Their  bodies  were 
also  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their  very 
looks  had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning  to  stones. 
Perseus  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  his  con- 
quest of  Medusa.  He  cut  off  her  head,  and  the 
blood  that  dropped  from  the  wound  produced  the 
innumerable  serpents  that  infest  Africa.  The  con- 
queror placed  Medusa’s  head  on  the  aegis  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  he  had  used  in  his  expedition.  The 
head  still  retained  the  same  petrifying  power  as 
before,  as  it  was  fatally  known  in  the  court  of 
Cepheus.  Vid.  Andromeda.  Some  suppose  that 
the  Gorgons  were  a nation  of  women,  whom  Perseus 
conquered.  Vid.  Gorgones.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — 
Hesiod.  Theog. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  618. — Lucan. 

9,  v.  624. — Apollon.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  151. A 

daughter  of  Priam. A daughter  of  Sthenelus. 

Apollod.  , 

Megrabizi,  certain  priests  in  Diana's  temple  at 
Ephesus.  They  were  all  eunuchs.  Quintil.  5> 
c.  12. 

Meg’abyzus,  one  of  the  noble  Persians  wha 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  He  was 
set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius,  where 
he  took  Perinthus  and  conquered  all  Thrace.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  sovereign.  Hcyodot.  3, 
&c. A son  of  Zopyrus,  satrap  to  Danus.  He 
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conquered  Egypt,  &c.  Herodot.  3,  c.  160. — —A 
satrap  of  Artaxerxes.  He  revolted  from  his  king, 
and  defeated  two  large  armies  that  had  been  sent 
against  him.  The  interference  of  his  friends  re- 
stored him  to  the  king’s  favour,  and  he  showed  his 
attachment  to  Artaxerxes  by  killing  a lion  which 
threatened  his  life  in  hunting.  This  act  of  affec- 
tion  in  Megabyzus  was  looked  upon  with  envy  by 
the  king.  He  was  discarded  and  afterwards  recon- 
ciled to  the  monarch  by  means  of  his  mother.  He 
died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  447,  greatly 
regretted.  Ctesias. 

Meg&cles,  an  Athenian  archon,  who  involved 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in  the  sacrilege 
which  was  committed  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cylon. 

I'lut.  in  Sol. A brother  of  Dion,  who  assisted 

his  brother  against  Dionysius,  &c. A son  of  Alc- 

maeou,  who  revolted  with  some  Athenians  after  the 
departure  of  Solon  from  Athens.  He  was  ejected 

by  Pisistratus. A man  who  exchanged  dress  with 

Pyrrhus,  when  assisting  the  Tarentines  in  Italy. 

He  was  killed  in  that  disguise. A native  of  Mes- 

sana  in  Sicily,  famous  for  his  inveterate  enmity  to 
Agathocles  tyrant  of  Syracuse. A man  who  de- 

stroyed the  leading  men  of  Mitylene,  because  he 
had  been  punished. A man  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  lives  of  illustrious  persons. The 

maternal  grandfather  of  Alcibiades. 

Megaclides,  a peripatetic  philosopher  in  the 
age  of  Protagoras. 

Megaera,  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of  Nox 
and  Acheron.  The  word  is  derived  from  /ueycupeiv, 
invidere,  odisse,  and  she  is  represented  as  employed 
by  the  gods,  like  her  sisters,  to  punish  the  crimes  of 
mankind,  by  visiting  them  with  diseases,  with  in- 
ward torments,  and  with  death.  Virg.  /En.  12, 
v.  846.  Vid.  Eumenides. 

Megfile,  the  Greek  name  of  Cybele  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  whose  festivals  were  called  Megalesia. 

Megaleas,  a seditious  person  of  Corinth.  He 
was  seized  for  his  treachery  to  king  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia, upon  which  he  destroyed  himself  to  avoid 
punishment. 


Megalesia,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Phrygians,  and  introduced  at  Rome  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  when  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess was  brought  from  Pessinus.  Liv.  20,  c.  14.— 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  337. 

Megalia,  a small  island  of  Campania,  near 
Neapolis.  St  at.  2,  Sylv.  v.  80. 

MegalCpSlis,  a town  of  Arcadia  in  Pelopon- 
nesus,  bmlt  by  Epaminondas.  It  joined  the  Achaean 
l was  taken  and  ruined  by 
'arta.  The  inhabitants  were 
r Megalopolitani.  St  rah.  8. 
’.  28,  c.  8. 

wife  of  Thestius,  mother  by 
Apollod.  2. 

'1?  ^"e^us  king  of  Eleusis 
ther  of  Triptolemus,  to  whom 

ci.  . . ,.  ?ve^  Attica.  taught  agricul- 

turc.  .She  received  divine  honours  after  death,  and 
she  had  an  altar  raised  to  her,  near  the  fountain 
where  Ceres  had  first  been  seen  when  she  arrived 

tn  Attica.  Pans.  1,  c.  39. The  wife  of  Areas. 

Apollod . 

Megapenthes,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mene- 
laus,  who,  after  his  father’s  return  from  the  Trojan 
war,  was  married  to  a daughter  of  Alector,  a native 
r ,F'irta'  “**  mother’s  name  was  Tcridae,  a slave 
of  Menelaus.  Homer.  Od.  4.— Apollod.  3. 

Megftra,  a daughter  of  Creon  king  of  Thebes, 
given  In  marriage  to  Hercules,  because  he  had 


league,  o.v..  232,  and 
Cleomcnes  king  of  Sp 
called  Mcgalopolitce,  o 
—Pans.  9,  c.  14.— Liv 

Megamede,  the 

him  0150  daughters. 

Meganira,  the  wi 
in  Attica.  She  was  mo 
Ceres,  as  she  travelled 


delivered  the  Thebans  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Orchomenians.  Vid.  Erginus.  When  Hercules 
went  to  hell  by  order  of  Eurystheus,  violence  was 
offered  to  Megara  by  Lycus,  a Theban  exile,  and 
she  would  have  yielded  to  her  ravisher  had  not 
Hercules  returned  that  moment  and  punished  him 
with  death.  This  murder  displeased  Juno,  and 
she  rendered  Hercules  so  delirious,  that  he  killed 
Megara  and  the  three  children  he  had  by  her,  in  a 
fit  of  madness,  thinking  them  to  be  wild  beasts. 
Some  say  that  Megara  did  not  perish  by  the  hand 
of  her  husband,  but  that  he  afterwards  married  her 
to  his  friend  Idas.  The  names  of  Megara’s  children 
by  Hercules  were  Creontiades,  Therimachus,  and 
Deicoon.  Hygin.  fab.  82. — Settee,  in  Here. — A pol- 
lod.  2,  c.  6. — Diod.  4. 

Megara  {at,  and  pi.  orum),  a city  of  Achaia,  the 
capital  of  a country  called  Megaris,  founded  about 
1131  B.C.  It  is  situate  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  Corinth  and  Athens,  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus. 
It  was  built  upon  two  rocks,  and  is  still  in  being, 
and  preserves  its  ancient  name.  It  was  called  after 
Megareus  the  son  of  Neptune,  who  was  buried 
there,  or  from  Megareus,  a son  of  Apollo.  It  was 
originally  governed  by  12  kings,  but  became  after- 
wards a republic,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  it  was  rescued  by  the  Hera- 
clidae.  At  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  people  of 
Megara  furnished  20  ships  for  the  defence  of 
Greece,  and  at  Plataea  they  had  300  men  in  the 
army  of  Pausanias.  There  was  here  a sect  of  phi- 
losophers called  the  Megaric,  who  held  the  world 
to  be  eternal.  Cic.  Acad.  4,  c.  42.  Orat.  3,  c.  17. 
Att.  1,  ep.  8. — Pans.  1,  c.  39. — Strab.  6. — Mela,  2, 

c.  3. A town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a colony  from 

Megara  in  Attica,  about  728  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  king  of 
Syracuse  ; and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Megarean 
colony  it  was  called  Hybla.  Strab.  26,  &c. — Virg. 
VEn.  3,  v.  689. 

Megareus,  the  father  of  Hippomenes,  was  son 

of  Onchestus.  Ovid.  Met.  to,  v.  605. A son  of 

Apollo. 


megaris,  a small  country  of  Achaia,  between 
Phocis  on  the  west  and  Attica  on  the  east.  Its 
capital  city  was  called  Megara.  Vid.  Megara. 
Strab.  8. — Plin.  3,  c.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  3 & 7. 

Megarsus,  a town  of  Sicily, of  Cilicia. 

A river  of  India. 

MegasthSnes,  a Greek  historian  in  the  age  of 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300  years  before  Christ. 
He  wrote  about  the  oriental  nations,  and  particu- 
larly the  Indians.  His  history  is  often  quoted  by 
the  ancients.  What  now  passes  as  his  composition 
is  spurious. 

t-,  one  Helen’s  suitors,  governor  of 

Duhchium  and  of  the  Echinades.  He  went  with 
40  ships  to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2. 

Megilla,  a native  of  Locris,  remarkable  for 
beauty^  and  mentioned  by  Horat.  1,  od.  27,  v.  n. 


the  Spar- 
they  all 
&c. A 


Megista,  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  a harbour 
of  the  same  name.  Liv.  37,  c.  22. 

Megistias,  a soothsayer,  who  told 
tans  that  defended  Thermopylae,  that 
should  perish,  &c.  Herodot.  7,  c.  210, 
river.  Vid.  Mella. 

• iM.el,a  pomponius,  a Spaniard,  who  nour- 
ished about  the  45th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  geography  divided  into 
three  books,  and  written  with  elegance,  with  great 
perspicuity  and  brevity.  The  best  editions  of  this 
book  called  Dc  Situ  Orbis,  arc  those  of  Gronovius, 
8vo,  L.  Bat.  1722,  and  of  Reinhold,  4to,  Eton,  1761. 
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Meleenae,  a village  of  Attica.  Stat.  Theb.  12, 
v.  619. 

Melampus,  a celebrated  soothsayer  and  phy- 
sician of  Argos,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomenea,  or 
Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos  in  Peloponnesus.  His 
servants  once  killed  two  large  serpents,  which  had 
made  their  nests  at  the  bottom  of  a large  oak,  and 
Melampus  paid  so  much  regard  to  these  two  rep- 
tiles, that  he  raised  a burning  pile  and  burned  them 
upon  it.  He  also  took  particular  care  of  their  young 
ones,  and  fed  them  with  milk.  Some  time  after  this 
the  young  serpents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  slept 
on  the  grass  near  the  oak,  and,  as  if  sensible  of  the 
favours  of  their  benefactor,  they  wantonly  played 
around  him,  and  softly  licked  his  ears.  This  awoke 
Melampus,  who  was  astonished  at  the  sudden 
change  which  his  senses  had  undergone.  He  found 
himself  acquainted  with  the  chirping  of  the  birds, 
and  with  all  their  rude  notes,  as  they  flew  around 
him.  He  took  advantage  of  this  supernatural  gift, 
and  soon  made  himself  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of 
futurity,  and  Apollo  also  instructed  him  in  the  art 
of  medicine.  He  had  soon  after  the  happiness  of 
curing  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  by  giving  them 
hellebore,  which  from  this  circumstance  has  been 
called  melampodiu m , and  as  a reward  for  his  trouble 
he  married  the  eldest  of  these  princesses.  Vid. 
Proetides.  The  tyranny  of  his  uncle  Neleus  king 
of  Pylos  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native  country, 
and  Proetus,  to  show  himself  more  sensible  of  his 
services,  gave  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  over  which 
he  established  himself.  About  this  time  the  personal 
charms  of  Pero  the  daughter  of  Neleus  had  gained 
many  admirers,  but  the  father  promised  his  daughter 
only  to  him  who  brought  into  his  hands  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  This  condition  displeased  many ; but 
Bias,  who  was  also  one  of  her  admirers,  engaged 
his  brother  Melampus  to  steal  the  oxen,  and  deliver 
them  to  him.  Melampus  was  caught  in  the  at- 
tempt and  imprisoned,  and  nothing  but  his  services 
as  a soothsayer  and  physician  to  Iphiclus  would 
have  saved  him  from  death.  All  this  pleaded  in 
favour  of  Melampus,  but  when  he  had  taught  the 
childless  Iphiclus  how  to  become  a father,  he  not 
only  obtained  his  liberty,  but  also  the  oxen,  and 
with  them  he  compelled  Neleus  to  give  Pero  in 
marriage  to  Bias.  A severe  distemper,  which 
had  rendered  the  women  of  Argos  insane,  was 
totally  removed  by  Melampus,  and  Anaxagoras, 
who  then  sat  on  the  throne,  rewarded  his  merit  by 
giving  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  where  he  established 
himself,  and  where  his  posterity  reigned  during  six 
successive  generations.  He  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  and  temples  were  raised  to  his  memory. 
Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  287.  1.  15,  v.  225. — Herodot.  2 
& 9. — Apollod.  2,  c.  2. — Pans.  2,  c.  18.  1.  4,  c.  3. — 

Virg.  G.  3,  v.  550. The  father  of  Cisseus  and 

Gyas.  Virg.  AEn.  10. A son  of  Priam.  Apol- 
lod. 3. One  of  Actseon’s  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Melampygres,  a surname  of  Hercules,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back,  &c. 

Melanchsetes,  one  of  Actaeon’s  dogs,  so 
called  from  his  black  hair.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Melanchlseni,  a people  near  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

Melanchrus,  a tyrant  of  Lesbos,  who  died 
about  612  B.C. 

Melane,  the  same  as  Samothrace. 

Melaneus,  a son  of  Eurytus,  from  whom 

Eretria  has  been  called  Melaneis. A centaur. 

Ovid.  Met.  12. One  of  Action’s  dogs.  Id.  3. 

An  ./Ethiopian,  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Per- 
seus. Id.  5. 


Melanida,  a surname  of  Venus. 

Melanion,  the  same  as  Hippomenes,  who 
married  Atalanta,  according  to  some  mytholoeists 
Apollod.  3._  B 

Melanippe,  a daughter  of  /Eolus,  who  had 
two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her  father  put 
out  both  her  eyes,  and  confined  her  in  a prison. 
Her  children,  who  had  been  exposed  and  preserved, 
delivered  her  from  confinement,  and  Neptune  re- 
stored to  her  her  eye-sight.  She  afterwards  married 

Metapontus.  Hygin.  fab.  186. A nymph  who 

married  Itonus  son  of  Amphictyon,  by  whom  she 
had  Bceotus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Boeotia.  Pans. 
9,  c.  1. 

Melanippid.es,  a Greek  poet  about  520  years 
before  Christ.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name, 
flourished  about  60  years  after  at  the  court  of 
Perdiccas  II.  of  Macedonia.  Some  fragments  of 
their  poetry  are  extant. 

Melanippus,  a priest  of  Apollo  at  Cyrene, 

killed  by  the  tyrant  Nicocrates.  Polycen.  8. A 

son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  Theban  chiefs  who 
defended  the  gates  of  Thebes  against  the  army  of 
Adrastus  king  of  Argos.  He  was  opposed  by 
Tydeus,  whom  he  slightly  wounded,  and  at  last 
was  killed  by  Amphiaraus,  who  carried  his  head  to 
Tydeus.  Tydeus,  to  take  revenge  of  the  wound 
he  had  received,  bit  the  head  with  such  barbarity, 
that  he  swallowed  the  brains,  and  Minerva,  of- 
fended with  his  conduct,  took  away  the  herb  which 
she  had  given  him  to  cure  his  wound,  and  he  died. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — /Eschyl.  ante  Theb. — Pans.  9, 

c.  18. A son  of  Mars,  who  became  enamoured 

of  Cometho,  a priestess  of  Diana  Triclaria.  He 
concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  and  ravished  his 
mistress,  for  which  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  the  two  lovers  soon  after  perished  by  a sudden 
death,  and  the  country  was  visited  by  a pestilence, 
which  was  stopped  only  after  the  offering  of  a 
human  sacrifice  by  the  direction  of  the  oracle. 

Pans.  7,  c.  19. A Trojan,  killed  by  Antilochus 

in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  15. Another, 

killed  by  Patroclus. Another,  killed  by  Teucer. 

A son  of  Agrius. Another,  son  of  Priam. 

A son  of  Theseus. 

Melanosyri,  a people  of  Syria. 

Melanth.il,  rocks  near  the  island  of  Samos. 

Melanthius,  a man  who  wrote  a history  of 

Attica. A famous  painter  of  Sicyon.  Plin.  35. 

—A  tragic  poet  of  a very  malevolent  disposition 

in  the  age  of  Phocion.  Plut. A Trojan,  killed 

by  Eurypylus  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  Od. 

A shepherd  in  Theocrit.  Idyll. A goat-herd, 

killed  by  Telemachus  after  the  return  of  Ulj'sses. 
Ovid.  1,  Heroid. An  elegiac  poet. 

Melantho,  a daughter  of  Proteus,  ravished 
by  Neptune  under  the  form  of  a dolphin.  Ovid. 

Met.  6,  v.  12. One  of  Penelope’s  women,  sister 

to  Melanthius.  Homer.  II.  18,  &c.  Od.  18. 

Melanthus,  Melanthes.or  Melanthius, 
a son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were  kings 
of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  from  his  paternal  king- 
dom by  the  Heraclidm,  and  came  to  Athens,  where 
king  Thymcetes  resigned  the  crown  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  fought  a battle  against  Xanthus,  a general 
of  the  Boeotians,  who  made  war  against  him.  Hi 
fought  and  conquered  [ Vid.  Apaturia],  and  his 
family,  surnamed  the  Neliadee,  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Athens,  till  the  age  of  Codrus.  He  succeeded 
to  the  crown  1128  years  B.C.,  and  reigned  37  years. 

Parts.  2,  c.  18. A man  of  Cyzicus.  Place.— f 

A river  of  European  Sarmatia,  falling  into  the 
Borysllienes.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  cp.  10,  v.  55. 
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Atelas  (ae),  a river  of  Peloponnesus.  Of 
See,  at  the  west  of  the  Thmc.an  C^onesus. 

— Another  in  Thessaly, ;in  Achaia,  in  *r“:° 

a in  Sicily, in  Ionia, in  Cappadocia. 

-l-A  son  of  Neptune. Another,  son  of  Proteus. 

—A  son  of  Phryxus,  who  was  among  the  Ar- 
jnauts,  and  was  drowned  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
nich  bore  his  name.  Apollod.  \. 

Meldse.  or  Meldoruin  urbs,  a city  of 
•aul,  now  Meaux,  in  Champagne. 

Meleag-er,  a celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son 
f tE neus  king  of  rEtolia,  by  Althaea  daughter  of 
hestius.  The  Parcae  were  present  at  the  moment 
F his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future  greatness, 
lotho  said  that  he  would  be  brave  and  courageous, 
achesis  foretold  his  uncommon  strength,  and 
.tropos  declared  that  he  should  live  as  long  as 
iat  fire-brand,  which  was  on  the  fire,  remained 
ntire  and  unconsumed.  Althtea  no  sooner  heard 
ais,  than  she  snatched  the  stick  from  the  fire,  and 
ept  it  with  the  most  jealous  care,  as  the  life  of 
,er  son  was  destined  to  depend  upon  its  preser- 
ation  The  fame  of  Meleager  increased  with  his 
'ears ; he  signalized  himself  in  the  Argonautic 
xpedition,  and  afterwards  delivered  his  country 
rom  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  made  war 
gainst  his  father,  at  the  instigation  .of  Diana, 
■•hose  altars  CEneus  had  neglected.  V id.  CEneus. 
io  sooner  were  they  destroyed  than  Diana  pun- 
,hed  the  negligence  of  CEneus  by  a greater  ca- 
unity.  She  sent  a huge  wild  boar,  which  laid 
i raste  all  the  country,  and  seemed  invincible  on 
ccount  of  its  immense  size.  It  became  soon  a 
ublic  concern  ; all  the  neighbouring  princes  as- 
embled  to  destroy  this  terrible  animal,  and  nothing 
ecame  more  famous  in  mythological  history  than 
he  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  princes 
nd  chiefs  who  assembled,  and  who  are  mentioned 
jy  mythologists,  are  Meleager  son  of  CEneus,  Idas 
aid  Lynceus  sons  of  Aphareus,  Dryas  son  of  Ma.rs, 

I Jastor  and  Pollux  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  Piri- 
hous  son  of  Ixion,  Theseus  son  of  Egeus,  Anceus 
1 md  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycurgus,  Admetes  son  of 
i’heres,  Jason  son  of  riEson,  Peleus  and  Telamon 
ir  ons  of  /Eacus,  Iphicles  son  of  Amphitryon,  Eu- 
i ytryon  son  of  Actor,  Atalanta  daughter  of  Schoe- 
; leus,  lolas  the  friend  of  Hercules,  the  sons  of 
rhestius,  Amphiaraus  son  of  Oileus,  Protheus, 
i immetes,  the  brothers  of  Althtea,  Hippothous  son 
>f  Cercyon,  Leucippus,  Adrastus,  Ceneus,  Phileus, 
Echeon,  Lelex,  Phoenix  son  of  Amyntor,  Panopeus, 

I Hyleus,  Hippasus,  Nestor,  Menoetius  the  father 
if  Patroclus,  Amphicides,  Laertes  the  father  of 
' Ulysses,  and  the  four  sons  of  Hippocoon.  This 
1 'roop  of  armed  men  attacked  the  boar  with  unusual 
ury,  and  it  was  at  last  killed  by  Meleager.  The 
:onqueror  gave  the  skin  and  the  head  to  Atalanta, 
vho  had  first  wounded  the  animal.  This  partiality 
o a woman  irritated  the  others,  and  particularly 
Toxeus  and  Plexippus  the  brothers  of  Althaea,  and 
hey  endeavoured  to  rob  Atalanta  of  the  honour- 
ible  present.  Meleager  defended  a woman,  of 
vhom  he  was  enamoured,  and  killed  his  uncles  in 
he  attempt.  Meantime  the  news  of  this  celebrated 
xmquest  nad  already  reached  Calydon,  and  Althaea 
vent  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return  thanks  for 
he  victory  which  her  son  had  gained.  As  she 
vent  she  met  the  corpses  of  her  brothers  that  were 
brought  from  the  chase,  and  at  this  mournful 
spectacle  she  filled  the  whole  city  with  her  lamen- 
tations. She  was  upon  this  informed  that  they  had 
been  killed  by  Meleager,  and  in  the  moment  of 
resentment,  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  brothers, 


she  threw  into  the  fire  the  fatal  stick  on  which  her 
son’s  life  depended,  and  Meleager  died  as  soon  as 
it  was  consumed.  Homer  does  not  mention  the 
fire-brand,  whence  some  have  imagined  that  this 
fable  is  posterior  to  that  poet’s  age.  But  he  says 
that  the  death  of  Toxeus  and  Plexippus  so  irritated 
Althaia,  that  she  uttered  the  most  horrible  curses 
and  imprecations  upon  the  head  of  her  son.  Me- 
leager  married  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Idas  and 
Marpessa,  as  also  Atalanta,  according  to  some 
accounts.  Apollod,  i,  c.  8.  Apollon,  i,  Arg.  i, 

V.  007.  1.  3,  V.  518 .—Flacc.  I & 6 .—Pans,  io,  c.  31. 
— Hygin.  14. — Ovid . Met.  8. — Homer.  II.  9*  A. 
general  who  supported  Aridaeus  when  he  had  been 
made  king,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Alexander 

the  Great. A brother  of  Ptolemy,  made  king  of 

Macedonia  B.C.  280  years.  He  was  but  two  months 

invested  with  the  regal  authority. A Greek  poet 

in  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  Seleucidae. 
He  was  born  at  Tyre,  and  died  at  Cos.  It  is  to 
his  well-directed  labours  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Anthologia,  or  collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
which  he  selected  from  46  of  the  best  and  most 
esteemed  poets.  The  original  collection  of  Meleager 
has  been  greatly  altered  by  succeeding  editors. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Anthologia.  is  that  of 
Brunck,  in  three  vols.  4to  and  8vo,  Argentor.  1772. 

Meleagrld.es,  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  daugh- 
ters of  CEneus  and  Althaia.  They  were  so  discon- 
solate at  the  death  of  their  brother  Meleager,  that 
they  refused  all  aliments,  and  were,  at  the  point  of 
death,  changed  into  birds  called  Meleagrides,  whose 
feathers  and  eggs,  as  it  is  supposed,  are  of  a dif- 
ferent colour.  The  youngest  of  the  sisters,  Gorge 
and  Dejanira,  who  had  been  married,  escaped  this 
metamorphosis.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — Ovid.  Met.  8, 
v.  540. — Plin.  10,  c.  26. 

Melesander,  an  Athenian  general,  who  died 
B.C.  414.  . . . T • 

Meles  (etis),  a river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ionia, 
near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients  supposed  that 
Homer  was  born  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  from 
which  circumstance  they  call  him  Melisightes , and 
his  compositions  Meletcece  chart <x.  It  is  even  sup- 
ported that  he  composed  his  poems  in  a cave  near 
the  source  of  that  river.  Strab.  12. — Stat.  2,  Sylv. 
7,  v.  34. — Tibull.  4,  el.  1,  v.  201.  —Pans.  7,  c.  5. 

A beautiful  Athenian  youth,  greatly  beloved 

by  Timagoras,  whose  affections  he  repaid  with  the 
greatest  coldness  and  indifference.  He  even  ordered 
Timagoras  to  leap  down  a precipice,  from  the  top 
of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  Timagoras,  not  to 
disoblige  him,  obeyed,  and  was  killed  in  the  fall. 
This  token  of  true  friendship  and  affection  had 
such  an  effect  upon  Meles,  that  he  threw  himself 
down  from  the  place,  to  atone  by  his  death  for  the 
ingratitude  which  he  had  shown  to  Timagoras. 

Pans.  1,  c.  30. A king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded 

his  father  Alyattes,  about  747  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  father  to  Candaules. 

Melesig'Snes,  or  MelesigSna,  a name 
given  to  Homer.  Vid.  Meles. 

Melia,  a daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  married 
Inachus. A nymph,  &c.  Apollod. A daugh- 

ter of  Oceanus,  sister  to  Caanthus.  She  became 
mother  of  Ismarus  and  Tenerus  by  Apollo.  Tenerus 
was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  the 
river  Ladon  in  Bcuotia  assumed  the  name  of  Ismarus. 

Pans.  9,  c.  10. One  of  the  Nereides. A 

daughter  of  Agenor. 

MSllbosa,  a daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  married 

Pelasgus. A daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobc. 

Apollod. A maritime  town  of  Magnesia  in 
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Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ossa,  famous  for 
dyeing  wool.  The  epithet  of  Melibceus  is  applied  to 
Philoctetes,  because  he  reigned  there.  Virg.  Alii. 

3,  v.  401.  1.  s,  v.  251. — Herodot.j,  c.  188. Also 

an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  in  Syria, 
whence  Mclibcea  purpura.  Mel.  2,  c.  3. 

Melibceus,  a shepherd  introduced  in  Virgil’s 
eclogues. 

Melicerta,  Melicertes,  or  Melicertus, 
a son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  He  was  saved  by  his 
mother  from  the  fury  of  his  father,  who  prepared 
to  dash  him  against  the  wall  as  he  had  done  his 
brother  Learchus.  The  mother  was  so  terrified 
that  she  threw  hersef  into  the  sea,  with  Melicerta 
in  her  arms.  Neptune  had  compassion  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Ino  and  her  son,  and  changed  them 
both  into  sea  deities.  Ino  was  called  Leucothoe  or 
Matuta,  and  Melicerta  was  known  among  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palsemon,  and  among  the 
Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus.  Some  suppose  that 
the  Isthmian  games  were  in  honour  of  Melicerta. 
Vid.  Isthmia.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  4. — Pans.  1, 
c.  i,s,.--Hygin.  Jab.  1 & 2. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  529, 
&c. — Pint,  de  Symp. 

Meligrunis,  one  of  the  /Eolian  islands  near 
Sicily. 

Melina,  a daughter  of  Thespius,  mother  of 
Laomedon  by  Hercules. 

Mellsa,  a town  of  Magna  Grsecia. 

Melissa,  a daughter  of  Melissus  king  of  Crete, 
who,  with  her  sister  Amalthsea,  fed  Jupiter  with 
the  milk  of  goats.  She  first  found  out  the  means 
of  collecting  honey ; whence  some  have  imagined 
that  she  was  changed  into  a bee,  as  her  name  is  the 

Greek  word  for  that  insect.  Columell. One  of 

the  Oceanides,  who  married  Inachus,  by  whom  she 

had  Phoroneus  and  /Egialus. A daughter  of 

Procles,  who  married  Periander  the  son  of  Cypselus, 
by  whom,  in  her  pregnancy,  she  was  killed  with  a 
blow  of  his  foot,  by  the  false  accusation  of  his  con- 
cubines. Diog.  Laert. — Pans,  r,  c.  28. A 

woman  of  Corinth,  who  refused  to  initiate  others  in 
the  festivals  of  Ceres,  after  she  had  received  ad- 
mission. She  was  torn  to  pieces  upon  this  dis- 
obedience, and  the  goddess  made  a swarm  of  bees 
rise  from  her  body. 

Melissus,  a king  of  Crete,  father  to  Melissa 
and  Amaltheea.  Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  13. — Lactant. 
1,  c.  22.— An  admiral  of  the  Samian  fleet,  B.C. 
441.  He  was  defeated  by  Pericles,  &c.  Pint,  in 

Per. A philosopher  of  Samos,  who  maintained 

that  the  world  was  infinite,  immovable,  and  with- 
out a vacuum.  According  to  his  doctrines,  no  one 
could  advance  any  argument  upon  the  power  or 
attributes  of  Providence,  as  all  human  knowledge 
was  weak  and  imperfect.  Themistocles  was  among 
his  pupils.  He  flourished  about  440  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Diog.  A freedman  of  Mecxnas, 
appointed  librarian  to  Augustus.  He  wrote  some 
comedies.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  cp.  16,  v.  30. — Sueton. 
de  Gram. 

Mellta,  an  island  in  the  Libyan  sea,  between 
Sicily  and  Africa,  now  called  Malta.  The  soil  was 
fertile,  and  the  country  famous  for  its  wool.  It 
was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians.  St.  Paul 
was  shipwrecked  there,  and  cursed  all  venomous 
creatures,  which  now  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  island.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the 
island  on  which  the  Apostle  was  shipwrecked,  was 
another  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic  on 
the  coast  of  Illyricum,  now  called  Mclede.  Malta 
is  now  remarkable  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  formerly  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 


settled  there  A.D.  1530,  by  the  concession  of 
Charles  V.,  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes  by 
the  Turks.  Strab.  6. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Cic.  tn  Per. 

4,  c.  46. Another  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  in 

the  Adriatic,  now  Melede.  Plin.  3,  c.  26. An 

ancient  name  of  Samothrace.  Strab.  10. One 

of  the  Nereides.  Pirg.  Ain.  5,  v.  825. 

Melitene,  a province  of  Armenia. 

Melltu.3,  a poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who 
became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  Socrates. 
After  his  eloquence  had  prevailed,  and  Socrates 
had  been  put  ignominiously  to  death,  the  Athenians 
repented  of  their  severity  to  the  philosopher,  and 
condemned  his  accusers.  Melitus  perished  among 
them.  His  character  was  mean  and  insidious,  and 
hispoems  had  nothing  great  or  sublime.  Diog. 

Sp.  Melius,  a Roman  knight  accused  of 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
liberality  to  the  populace.  He  was  summoned  to 
appear  by  the  dictator  L.  Q.  Cincinnatus,  and 
when  he  refused  to  obey,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Ahala  the  master  of  horse,  A.U.C.  314. — Parro  de 
L.  L.  4. — Pal.  Max.  6,  c.  3. 

Melixandrus,  a Milesian,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs. 
Ailian.  P.  H.  n,  c.  2. 

Mella,  or  Mela,  a small  river  of  Cisalpint 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Ollius,  and  with  it  into  the 
Po.  Cat ull.  68,  v.  33. — Pirg.  G.  4,  v.  278. 

Mella  Annaeus,  the  father  of  Lucan.  He 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Piso’s  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  upon  which  he  opened  his  veins. 
Tacit.  Atm.  16,  c.  17. 

Melobosis,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Melon,  an  astrologer,  who  feigned  madness 
and  burnt  his  house  that  he  might  not  go  to  an 
expedition,  which  he  knew  would  be  attended  with 

great  calamities. An  interpreter  of  king  Darius. 

Curt.  5,  c.  13. 

Melos,  now  Milo,  an  island  between  Crete  and 
Peloponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Scyllseum,  about 
60  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  an  oblong  figure. 
It  enjoyed  its  independence  for  above  700  years 
before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This 
island  was  originally  peopled  by  a Lacedaemonian 
colony,  11x6  years  before  the  Christian  era.  From 
this  reason  the  inhabitants  refused  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians  against  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians. This  refusal  was  severely  punished. 
The  Athenians  took  Melos,  and  put  to  the  sword 
all  such  as  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The  women 
and  children  were  made  slaves,  and  the  island  left 
desolate.  An  Athenian  colony  repeopled  it,  till 
Lysander  reconquered  it  and  re-established  the 
original  inhabitants  in  their  possessions.  The 
island  produced  a kind  of  earth  successfully  em- 
ployed in  painting  and  medicine.  Strab.  7. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Plin.  4,  c.  12.  1.  35,  c.  9. — Thucyd. 
2,  &c- 

Melpes,  now  Melpa,  a river  of  Lucania,  falling 
into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Melpia,  a village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  38. 

MelpSmSne,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  the  finest  of  his 
odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patroness  of  lyric  poetry. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a young  woman 
with  a serious  countenance.  Her  garments  were 
splendid  ; she  wore  a buskin,  and  held  a dagger  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a sceptre  and  crowns. 
Herat.  3,  od.  4. — Hesiod.  Thcog.  , 

Memaceui,  a powerful  nation  of  Asia,  otc. 
Curt. 
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Memmia  Sulpitia,  a woman  who  married 
e emperor  Alexander  Severus.  She  died  when 
>ung. 

Memmia  lex,  ordained  that  no  one  should  be 
tered  on  the  calendar  of  criminals  who  was 
--sent  on  the  public  account. 

Memmius,  a Roman  citizen,  accused  of 

•tdit  us.  Cic.  ad  F rat  rent,  3. A Roman 

light,  who  rendered  himself  illustrious  for  his 
xpience  and  poetical  talents.  He  was  made 
bune,  pretor,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Bi- 
ynia.  He  was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  pro- 
ice, and  banished  by  J.  Caesar,  though  Cicero 
dertook  his  defence.  Lucretius  dedicated  his 

em  to  him.  Cic.  in  Brut. Regulits,  a Roman 

whom  Nero  observed,  that  he  deserved  to  be 
zested  with  the  imperial  purple.  Tacit.  Ann.  14, 

47. A Roman  who  accused  Jugurtha  before 

: Roman  people. A lieutenant  of  Pompey, 

:. The  family  of  the  Memmii  were  plebeians. 

ley  were  descended,  according  to  some  accounts, 
>m  Mnestheus  the  friend  of  /Eneas.  Virg.  AEn. 
v.  117. 

Memnon,  a king  of  /Ethiopia,  son  of  Tithonus 
d Aurora.  He  came  with  a body  of  10,000  men 
assist  his  uncle  Priam,  during  the  Trojan  war, 
•ere  he  behaved  with  great  courage,  and  killed 
rtilochus,  Nestor’s  son.  The  aged  father  chai- 
ned the  /Ethiopian  monarch,  but  Memnon  re- 
ed it  on  account  of  the  venerable  age  of  Nestor, 
i accepted  that  of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in 
: combat,  in  the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
nies.  Aurora  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death 
her  son,  that  she  flew  to  Jupiter  all  bathed  in 
.rs,  and  begged  the  god  to  grant  her  son  such 
nours  as  might  distinguish  him  from  other 
rtals.  Jupiter  consented,  and  immediately  a 
merous  flight  of  birds  issued  from  the  burning 
e on  which  the  body  was  laid,  and  after  they  had 
wn  three  times  round  the  flames,  they  divided 
:mselves  into  two  separate  bodies,  and  fought 
th  such  acrimony,  that  above  half  of  them  fell 
wn  into  the  fire,  as  victims  to  appease  the  manes 
Memnon.  These  birds  were  called  Memnonides ; 

1 it  has  been  observed  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
it  they  never  failed  to  return  yearly  to  the  tomb 
Memnon  in  Troas,  and  repeat  the  same  bloody 
jagcment,  in  honour  of  the  hero,  from  whom  they 
eived  their  name.  The  /Ethiopians  or  Egyp- 
ns,  over  whom  Memnon  reigned,  erected  a cele- 
ited  statue  to  the  honour  of  their  monarch.  This 
tue  had  the  wonderful  property  of  uttering  a 
lodious  sound  every  day,  at  sun-rising,  like  that 
nch  is  heard  at  the  breaking  of  the  string  of  a 
rp  when  it  is  wound  up.  This  was  effected  by 
i rays  of  the  sun  when  they  fell  upon  it.  At  the 
ting  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  night  the  sound  was 
pibnous.  This  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
1 SC(>grapher  Strabo,  who  confesses  himself 
.orant  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  basis  of  the 
tue,  or  the  people  that  were  then  round  it.  This 
ebrated  statue  was  dismantled  by  order  of  Cam- 
>es,  when  he  conquered  Egypt,  and  its  ruins 
I astonish  modem  travellers  by  their  grandeur 
1 beauty.  Memnon  was  the  inventor  of  the 
-habet,  according  to  Anticlides,  a writer  men- 
ned  by  Phny.  7,  c.  56.  Mosch.  in  Bion.—Ovid. 
’*•  *3.  v.  578,  &c. — AElian.  5,  c.  i.—Paut.  1, 
.]•  *°>  c.  31  .—Strab.  13  & i7.—yuv.  ,S)  v.  s. 

, hilostra.  in  Apollod^rPlin.  36.  c.  7. — Hamer. 

' 9'  Quint-  Calab. A general  of  the  Persian 

ces,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  dis- 
guished  himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  interest 


of  Darius,  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  soundness  of 
his  counsels,  and  his  great  sagacity.  He  defended 
Milotus  against  Alexander,  and  died  in  the  midst 
of  his  successful  enterprises,  B.C.  333.  His  wife 
Barsine  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  wife  of  Darius. 

Died.  16. A governor  of  Ccelosyria. A man 

appointed  governor  of  Thrace  by  Alexander. A 

man  who  wrote  a history  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus. 

Memphis,  a celebrated  tovvn  of  Egypt,  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Nile,  above  the  Delta.  It 
once  contained  many  beautiful  temples,  particularly 
those  of  the  god  Apis  ( bos  Memphites'),  whose  wor- 
ship was  observed  with  the  greatest  ceremonies. 
Vid.  Apis.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mem- 
phis that  those  famous  pyramids  were  built,  whose 
grandeur  and  beauty  still  astonish  the  modern 
traveller.  These  noble  monuments  of  Egyptian 
vanity,  which  pass  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  are  about  20  in  number,  three  of  which,  by 
their  superior  size,  particularly  claim  attention. 
The  largest  of  these  is  481  feet  in  height  measured 
perpendicularly,  and  the  area  of  its  basis  is  on 
480,249  square  feet,  or  something  more  than  11 
English  acres  of  ground.  It  has  steps  all  round 
with  massy  and  polished  stones,  so  large  that  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  every  step  is  one  single  stone. 
The  smallest  stone,  according  to  an  ancient  his- 
torian, is  not  less  than  30  feet.  The  number  of 
steps,  according  to  modern  observation,  amounts  to 
208,  a number  which  is  not  always  adhered  to  by 
travellers.  The  place  where  Memphis  formerly 
stood  is  not  now  known  ; the  ruins  of  its  fallen 
grandeur  were  conveyed  to  Alexandria  to  beautify 
its  palaces,  or  to  adorn  the  neighbouring  cities. 
Ttbull.  1,  el.  7,  v.  28. — Sil.  It.  14,  v.  660. — Strab. 
17. — Mela,  1,  c.  9. — Diod.  1. — Pint,  in  Isid. — 

Herodot.  2,  c.  10,  &c.— Joseph.  Ant.  Jnd.  8. 

A nymph,  daughter  of  the  Nile,  who  married 
Ephesus,  by  whom  she  had  Libya.  She  gave  her 
name  to  the  celebrated  city  of  Memphis.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  1. The  wife  of  Danaus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Mernphltis,  a son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  king 
of  Egypt.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  father. 

Mena,  a goddess  worshipped  at  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  monthly  infirmities  of 
women.  She  was  the  same  as  Juno.  According  to 
some,  the  sacrifices  offered  to  her  were  young 
puppies  that  still  sucked  their  mother.  Aug.  de 
Civ.  D.  4,  c.  2. — Plin.  29,  c.  4. 

Mena,  or  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts. 

Menalcas,  a shepherd  in  Virgil’s  eclogues. 

Menalcldas,  an  intriguing  Lacedemonian  in 
the  time  of  the  famous  Achaean  league.  He  was 
accused  before  the  Romans,  and  he  killed  himself. 

Menalippe,  a sister  of  Antiope  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that  hero  made 
war  against  this  celebrated  nation.  She  was  ran- 
somed, and  Hercules  received  in  exchange  the 

arms  and  belt  of  the  queen.  Juv.  8,  v.  229. A 

daughter  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  beloved  and 
ravished  by  /Eolus  son  of  Hellen.  She  retired 
* le  'vo°ds  hide  her  disgrace  from  the  eyes 
of  her  father,  and  when  she  had  brought  forth  she 
entreated  the  gods  to  remove  her  totally  from  the 
pursuits  of  Chiron.  She  was  changed  into  a mare, 
and  called  Ocvroe.  Some  suppose  that  she  assumed 
the  name  of  Menaliptie,  and  lost  that  of  Ocyroc. 
She  became  a constellation  after  death,  called  the 
horse.  Some  authors  call  her  Hippc,  or  Evipnc 

Hygtn.  P.  A.  2,  c.  18 .-Pollux.  4. Menalippe 

is  a name  common  to  other  persons,  but  it  is 
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generally  spelt  Melanippe  by  the  best  authors. 
V id.  Melanippe. 

Menalippus.  Vid.  Melanippus. 

Menander,  a celebrated  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
educated  under  Theophrastus.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Prince  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  did  not 
• disgrace  his  compositions,  like  Aristophanes,  by 
mean  and  indecent  reflections  and  illiberal  satire, 
but  his  writings  were  replete  with  elegance,  refined 
wit,  and  judicious  observations.  Of  108  comedies 
which  he  wrote,  nothing  remains  but  a few  frag- 
ments. It  is  said  that  Terence  translated  all  these, 
and  indeed  we  may  have  cause  to  lament  the  loss 
of  such  valuable  writings,  when  we  are  told  by  the 
ancients  that  the  elegant  Terence,  so  much  ad- 
mired, was  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen 
reckoned  inferior  to  Menander.  It  is  said  that 
Menander  drowned  himself  in  the  52nd  year  of  his 
age,  B.C.  293,  because  the  compositions  of  his  rival 
Philemon  obtained  more  applause  than  his  own. 
Only  eight  of  his  numerous  comedies  were  rewarded 
with  a poetical  prize.  The  name  of  his  father  was 
Diopythus,  and  that  of  his  mother  Hegistrata. 
His  fragments,  with  those  of  Philemon,  were  pub- 
lished by  Clericus,  8vo,  1709.  Quintil.  10,  c.  1.- 

Paterc.  1,  c.  16. A man  who  wrote  an  account 

of  embassies,  &c. A king  of  Bactria,  whose  ashes 

were  divided  among  his  subjects,  &c. An  his- 
torian of  Ephesus.- Another  of  Pergamus. — 

An  Athenian  general  defeated  at  TRgospotamos  by 

Lysander. An  Athenian  sent  to  Sicily  with 

Nicias. A man  put  to  death  by  Alexander  for 

deserting  a fortress  of  which  he  had  the  command. 

An  officer  under  Mithridates,  sent  against 

Lucullus. 

Menapii,  a people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  near  the 
Mosa.  Cits.  B.  Gall. 

Menapis,  a Persian  exile,  made  satrap  of 
Hyrcania  by  Alexander.  Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

Menas,  a freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and  perfidious 
part  which  he  took  in  the  civil  wars  which  were 
kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey  and  Augus- 
tus. When  Pompey  invited  Augustus  to  his  galley, 
Menas  advised  his  master  to  seize  the  person  of  his 
enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Roman  empire,  by 
cutting  the  cables  of  his  ship.  “No,’  replied 
Pompey,  “ I would  have  approved  of  the  measure 
if  you  had  done  it  without  consulting  me ; but  I 
scorn  to  break  my  word.”  Suet,  in  Oct.  Horace, 
ep.  epod.  4,  has  ridiculed  the  pride  of  Menas,  and 
recalled  to  his  mind  his  former  meanness  and 
obscurity.  _ ft, 

Mencheres,  the  twelfth  king  of  Memphis.  ; 

Mendes,  a city  of  Egypt,  near  Lycopolis,  dfi 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Mendesian 
mouth.  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a goat,  was  wor- 
shipped there  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  It  was 
unlawful  to  kill  one  of  these  animals,  with  which 
the  Egyptians  were  not  ashamed  to  have  public 
commerce,  to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  from 
the  superstitious  notion  that  such  embraces  had 
given  birth  to  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  as 
Alexander,  Scipio,  &c.  Herodot.  2,  c.  42  & 46. — 
Strap.  17. — Diod.  x.  . 

Menecles,  an  orator  of  Alabanda  in  Cana, 
who  settled  at  Rhodes.  Cic.  de  Orat.  2,  c.  53. — 
Strab.  14. 

Meneclid.es,  a detractor  of  the  character  of 
Epaminondas.  C.  Nep.  in  Epattt. 

Menecr&tes,  a physician  of  Syracuse,  famous 
for  his  vanity  and  arrogance.  He  was  generally 


accompanied  by  some  of  his  patients,  whose  dis- 
orders he  had  cured.  He  disguised  one  in  the 
habit  of  Apollo,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Aiscu 
lapius,  while  he  reserved  for  himself  the  title  and 
name  of  Jupiter,  whose  power  was  extended  over 
those  inferior  deities.  He  crowned  himself  like 
the  master  of  the  gods  ; and  in  a letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  he  styled  himself 
in  these  words,  Menecrates  Jupiter  to  king  Philip , 
greeting.  The  Macedonian  monarch  answered, 
Philip  to  Menecrates , greeting,  and  better  sense 
Philip  also  invited  him  to  one  of  his  feasts,  but 
when  the  meats  were  served  up,  a table  was  put 
separate  for  the  physician,  on  which  he  was  served 
only  with  perfumes  and  frankincense,  like  the 
father  of  the  gods.  This  entertainment  displeased 
Menecrates  ; he  remembered  that  he  was  a mortal, 
and  hurried  away  from  the  company.  He  lived 
about  360  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  book 
which  he  wrote  on  cures  is  lost.  ASli an.  V.  H.  10, 

c.  51  .—A  then.  7,  c.  13. One  of  the  generals  of 

Seleucus. A physician  under  Tiberius. A 

Greek  historian  of  Nysa,  disciple  to  Aristarchus, 

B.C.  119.  Strap.  16. An  Ephesian  architect 

who  wrote  on  agriculture.  Varro  de  R.  R. An 

historian. A man  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes 

of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  His  father’s  name 
was  Amphidorus. An  officer  in  the  fleet  of  Pom- 

pey the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Menedemus,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  killed 
by  the  Danse.  Curt.  7,  c.  6. — — A Socratic  philo- 
sopher of  Eretria,  who  was  originally  a tent-maker, 
an  employment  which  he  left  for  the  profession  of 
arms.  The  persuasive  eloquence  and  philosophical 
lectures  of  Plato  had  such  an  influence  over  him, 
that  he  gave  up  his  offices  in  the  state  to  cultivate 
literature.  It  is  said  that  he  died  through  melan- 
choly when  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
had  made  himself  master  of  his  country,  B.C.  301, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  Some  attribute  his 
death  to  a different  cause,  and  say  that  he  was 
falsely  accused  of  treason,  for  which  he  became  so 
desperate  that  he  died,  after  he  had  passed  seven 
days  without  taking  any  aliments.  He  was  called 
the  Eretrian  Bull,  on  account  of  his  gravity. 

Strab.  9. — Diog. A cynic  philosopher  of  Lamp- 

sacus,  who  said  that  he  was  come  from  hell  to 
observe  the  sins  and  wickedness  of  mankind.  His 
habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his  behaviour  was 
a proof  of  his  insanity.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Colotes  of  Lampsacus.  Diog. An  officer  of  Lu- 
cullus.  A philosopher  of  Athens.  Cic.  de  Orat. 


1,  c.  19.  . . , 

Menegretas,  a boxer  or  wrestler  in  Philip  0* 
Macedon’s  army,  &c.  Poly  ten.  . 

MenSlai  portus,  a harbour  on  the  coast  01 
Africa,  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt.  C.  Nep.  tn 

Ages.  8 —Strab.  1. Mons,  a hill  near  Sparta, 

with  a fortification,  called  Menelaium.  Liv.  34- 


:.  28.  •„ 

M8n81aia,  a festival  celebrated  at  Therapnxn 
^aconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus.  He  had  there  a 
emple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with  his  wi 
Helen,  as  one  of  the  supreme  gods. 

Mgnglaus,  a king  of  Sparta,  brother  to  Ap- 
nemnon.  His  father’s  name  was  Atreus,  according 
o Homer,  or,  according  to  the  more  probaDie 
ipmion  of  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  &c.,  h®  w 
;on  of  Plisthenes  and  A- rope  V,d.  PhstheO* 
He  was  educated  with  his  brother  Agamemnon 
he  house  of  Atreus,  but  soon  after  tbe  death 
his  monarch,  Thyestes  his  brother  usurped  ui» 
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dngdom,  and  banished  the  two  children  of  Plis- 
henes.  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  came  to  the 
rourt  of  (Eneus  king  of  Calydonia,  who  treated 
hem  with  tenderness  and  paternal  care,  From 
r.iydonia  they  went  to  Sparta,  where,  like  the 
■est  of  the  Grecian  princes,  they  solicited  the  mar- 
iige  of  Helen  the  daughter  of  king  Tyndarus.  By 
He  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses,  Helen  was  per- 
nitted  to  choose  a husband,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes 
lpon  Menelaus,  and  mariied  him,  after  her  nu- 
nerous  suitors  had  solemnly  bound  themselves  by 
m oath  to  defend  her,  and  protect  her  person 
.gainst  the  violence  or  assault  of  every  intruder. 
r:d.  Helena.  As  soon  as  the  nuptials  were  cele- 
> rated,  Tyndaros  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son-in- 
aw,  and  their  happiness  was  complete.  This  was, 
lowever,  of  short  duration  ; Helen  was  the  fairest 
voman  of  the  age,  and  Venus  had  promised  Paris 
be  son  of  Priam  to  reward  him  with  such  a beauty. 
'Sid.  Paris.  The  arrival  of  Paris  in  Sparta  was  the 
tause  of  great  revolutions.  The  absence  of  Mene- 
aus  in  Crete  gave  opportunities  to  the  Trojan 
Drince  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to  carry 
iway  home  what  the  goddess  of  beauty  had  pro- 
nised  to  him  as  his  due.  This  action  was  highly 
■esented  by  Menelaus ; he  reminded  the  Greek 
irinces  of  their  oath  and  solemn  engagements  when 
hey  courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  imme- 
liately  all  Greece  took  up  arms  to  defend  his  cause. 
L’he  combined  forces  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Bceotia, 
/here  they  chose  Agamemnon  for  their  general, 
.nd  Calchas  for  their  high  priest ; and  after  their 
pplications  to  the  court  of  Priam  for  the  recovery 
f Helen  had  proved  fruitless,  they  marched  to 
aeet  their  enemies  in  the  field.  During  the  Trojan 
var  Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  cour- 
ge, and  Paris  must  have  fallen  by  his  hand,  had 
sot  Venus  interposed  and  redeemed  him  from 
rertain  death.  He  also  expressed  his  wish  to  en- 
gage Hector,  but  Agamemnon  hindered  him  from 
ighting  so  powerful  an  adversary.  In  the  tenth 
/ear  of  the  Trojan  war,  Helen,  as  it  is  reported, 
ibtained  the  forgiveness  and  the  good  graces  of 
denelaus  by  introducing  him  with  Ulysses,  the 
ight  that  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  into  the 
hamber  of  Deiphobus,  whom  she  had  married 
fter  the  death  of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct 
otally  reconciled  her  to  her  first  husband  ; and  she 
eturned  with  him  to  Sparta,  during  a voyage  of 
ight  years.  He  died  some  time  after  his  return, 
le  had  a daughter  called  Hermione,  and  Nico- 
tratus,  according  to  some,  by  Helen,  and  a son 
ailed  Megapenthes  by  a concubine.  Some  say 
hat  Menelaus  went  to  Egypt  on  his  return  from 
he  Trojan  war  to  obtain  Helen,  who  had  been 
letained  there  by  the  king  of  the  country.  Vid. 
lelena.  I he  palace  which  Menelaus  once  in- 
labited  was  still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  as 
veil  as  the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to ’his 
nemory  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer.  Od.  4, 
cc.  II.  1,  &c.  A polled.  3,  c.  10. — Pans.  3,  c.  14 
1 19  —Dictys  Cret.  2,  Sic.—Virg.  ZEn.  2,  &c.— 

Juinlil.  Smyrn.  14. — Ovid.  Heroid.  5 & 13. 

bg‘n ■ fab.  79. — Eurip.  in  Iphig.—Propert.  2. 

-Sophoilti A lieutenant  of  Ptolemy,  set  over 

ia.la.mi->  Polycm. — Pans. A city  of  Egypt. 

'trah  14 A mathematician  in  the  age  of  the 

mperor  Trajan. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  a celebrated  Roman 
vho  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  infancy 
>f  the  consular  government  by  repeating  the  well- 
cnown  table  of  the  belly  and  limbs.  He  flourished 
193  AC.  Liv<  c.  ,6(  32)  33  A Roman 


consul.  An  insane  person  in  the  age  of 

Horace. 

Mengphron,  a man  who  attempted  to  offer 
violence  to  his  own  mother.  He  was  changed  into 
a wild  beast.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  387. 

Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  built  the 
town  of  Memphis,  as  is  generally  supposed,  and 
deserved,  by  his  abilities  and  popularity,  to  be  called 
a god  after  death.  Herodot.  2,  c.  1 & 90. — Diod.  1. 

Menesthei  portus,  a town  of  Hispania 
Boetica. 

Menesteus,  Menestheus,  or  Mnes- 
theus,  a son  of  Pereus,  who  so  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens,  that, 
during  the  long  absence  of  Theseus,  he  was  elected 
king.  The  lawful  monarch  at  his  return  home  was 
expelled,  and  Mnestheus  established  his  usurpation 
by  his  popularity  and  great  moderation.  As  he  had 
been  one  of  Helen’s  suitors,  he  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died 
in  his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He  reigned  23 
years  B.C.  1205,  and  was  succeeded  by  Demophoon 

the  son  of  Theseus.  Pint,  in  Thes. A son  of 

Iphicrates,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Athe- 
nian armies.  C.  Ne/>.  in  Tim. 

Menesthius,  a Greek  killed  by  Paris  in  the 
Trojan  war. 

Menetas,  a man  set  governor  over  Babylon  by 
Alexander.  Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

Meninx,  or  Xiotophag-Itis  insula,  now 
Zerbi , an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the 
Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peopled  by  the  people  of 
Neritos,  and  thence  called  Neritia.  Plin.  5,  c.  7. 
— Strab.  17. — Sil.  It.  3,  v.  318. 

Menippa,  one  of  the  Amazons  who  assisted 
/Etes,  &c. 

Menippid.es,  a son  of  Hercules.  Apollod. 

Menippus,  a cynic  philosopher  of  Phoenicia. 
He  was  originally  a slave,  and  obtained  his  liberty 
with  a sum  of  money,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest 
usurers  at  Thebes.  He  grew  so  desperate  from  the 
continual  reproaches  and  insults  to  which  he  was 
daily  exposed  on  account  of  his  meanness,  that  he 
destroyed  himself.  He  wrote  13  books  of  satires, 
which  have  been  lost.  M.  Varro  composed  satires 
in  imitation  of  his  style,  and  called  them  Mettip- 

pean. A native  of  Stratonice,  who  was  preceptor 

to  Cicero  for  some  time.  Cic.  Br.  91. 

Menius,  a plebeian  consul  at  Rome.  He  was 
the  first  who  made  the  rostrum  at  Rome  with  the 

beaks  (rostra)  of  the  enemy’s  ships.- A son  of 

Lycaon,  killed  by  the  same  thunderbolt  which 
destroyed  his  father.  Ovid.  Ib.  472. 

Mennis,  a town  of  Assyria  abounding  in  bitu- 
men. Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

MenodStus,  a physician. A Samian  his- 

torian. 

Menceceus,  a Theban,  father  of  Hipponome, 

Jocasta,  and  Creon. A young  Theban,  son  of 

Creon.  He  offered  himself  to  death  when  Tiresias, 
to  ensure  victory  on  the  side  of  Thebes  against  the 
Argive  forces,  ordered  the  Thebans  to  sacrifice  one 
of  the  descendants  of  those  who  sprang  from  the 
dragon's  teeth,  and  he  killed  himself  near  the  cave 
where  the  dragon  of  Mars  had  formerly  resided. 
I he  gods  required  this  sacrifice  because  the  dragon 
had  been  killed  by  Cadmus,  and  no  sooner  was 
Creon  dead  than  his  countrymen  obtained  the  vic- 
tory. Stat.  Theb.  10,  v.  614.— Eurip.  P/urn.— 
Apollod.  3,  c.  6.— Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  98. — Sophocl.  in 

Mencetes,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Gyas,  at  the 
naval  games  exhibited  by  ./Eneas  at  the  anniversary 
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of  his  father’s  death.  He  was  thrown  into  the  sea 
by  Gyas  for  his  inattention,  and  saved  himself  by 
swimming  to  a rock.  Virg.  VEn.  5,  v.  161,  &c.— 
An  Arcadian,  killed  by  Tumus  in  the  wars  of 
/Eneas.  Id.  12,  v.  517. 

Menoetiades.  Vid.  Menoetius. 

Menoetius,  a son  of  Actor  and  /Egina  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter.  He  left  his  mother  and  went 
to  Opus,  where  he  had,  by  Sthenele,  or,  according 
to  others,  by  Philomela  or  Polymela,  Patroclus, 
often  called  from  him  Menoetiades.  Menoetius  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts.  A pollod.  4,  c.  24. — Homer. 
II.  1,  v.  307. — Hy gin.  Jab.  97. 

Menon,  a Thessalian  commander  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  fellow-soldiers.  Diod.  14. 

-A  Thessalian  refused  the  freedom  of  Athens, 

though  he  furnished  a number  of  auxiliaries  to  the 

people. The  husband  of  Semiramis. A sophist 

in  the  age  of  Socrates.— —One  of  the  first  kings  of 

Phrygia.  Dionys.  Hal. -A  scholar  of  Phidias, 

&c. 

Menophilus,  a eunuch  to  whom  Mithridates, 
when  conquered  by  Pompey,  entrusted  the  care  of 
his  daughter.  Menophilus  murdered  the  princess 
for  fear  of  her  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Am- 
mian.  16. 

Menta,  or  Minthe.  Vid.  Minthe. 

Mentes,  a king  of  the  Taphians  in  /Etolia,  son 
of  Anchialus,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Mentissa,  a town  of  Spain.  Liv.  26,  c.  17. 

Mento,  a Roman  consul,  &c. 

Mentor,  a faithful  friend  of  Ulysses. A son 

of  Hercules. A king  of  Sidonia,  who  revolted 

against  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  afterwards  was  re- 
stored to  favour  by  his  treachery  to  his  allies,  &c. 

Diod.  16. An  excellent  artist  in  polishing  cups 

and  engraving  flowers  on  them.  Plin.  33,  c.  11. — 
Mart.  9,  cfi.  63,  v.  16. 

Menyllus,  a Macedonian  set  over  the  garrison 
which  Antipater  had  stationed  at  Athens.  He  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  corrupt  the  innocence  of  Phocion. 
Pint. 

Mera,  a priest  of  Venus.  Stat.  Theb.  8,  v.  478. 

A dog  of  Icarius,  which  by  his  cries  showed 

Erigone  where  her  murdered  father  had  been 
thrown.  Immediately  after  this  discovery  the 
daughter  hung  herself  in  despair,  and  the  dog 
ined  away,  and  was  made  a constellation  in  the 
eavens  known  by  the  name  of  Canis.  Ovid. 
Met.  7,  v.  363. — Hygin.fab.  130. — ALlian.  Hist.  7, 
c.  28. 

Mera,  or  Moera,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  who 
married  Tegeates  son  of  Lycaon.  Pans.  8,  c.  48. 

Mercurii  promontorium,  a cape  of  Africa 
near  Clypea.  Liv.  26,  c.  44.  1.  29,  c.  27. — Plin.  5, 
e.  4. 

Mercilrius,  a celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks.  There  were  no  less 
than  five  of  this  name  according  to  Cicero  ; a son 
of  Coelus  and  Lux ; a son  of  Valens  and  Coronis  ; 
a son  of  the  Nile  ; a son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia  ; and 
another  called  by  the  Egyptians  Thaut.  Some  add 
a sixth,  a son  of  Bacchus  and  Proserpine.  To  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  actions  of  all  the 
others  have  been  probably  attributed,  as  he  is 
the  most  famous  and  the  best  known.  Mercury 
was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in 
particular ; he  was  the  patron  of  travellers  and  of 
shepherds  ; he  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  into 
the  infernal  regions,  and  not  only  presided  over  ora- 
tors, merchants,  declaimers,  but  he  was  also  tke  god 


of  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest  persons. 
His  name  is  derived  a mercibus,  because  he  was 
the  god  of  merchandise  among  the  Latins.  He  was 
born,  according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  in 
Arcadia,  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  in  his  infancy  he 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Seasons.  The  day 
that  he  was  born,  or  more  probably  the  following 
day,  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  craftiness  and 
dishonesty,  in  stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus 
which  Apollo  tended.  He  gave  another  proof  of 
his  thievish  propensity,  by  taking  also  the  quiver 
and  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd,  and  he  increased 
his  fame  by  robbing  Neptune  of  his  trident,  Venus 
of  her  girdle,  Mars  of  his  sword,  Jupiter  of  his 
sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of  many  of  his  mechanical  in- 
struments. These  specimens  of  his  art  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him 
as  his  messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in  the 
assembly  of  the  gods.  This  last  office  he  discharged 
till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede.  He  was  presented 
by  the  king  of  heaven  with  a winged  cap  called 
petasus , and  with  wings  for  his  feet  called  talaria. 
He  had  also  a short  sword  called  herpe,  which  he 
lent  to  Perseus.  With  these  he  was  enabled  to  go 
into  whatever  part  of  the  universe  he  pleased  with 
the  greatest  celerity ; and  besides,  he  was  permitted 
to  make  himself  invisible,  and  to  assume  whatever 
shape  he  pleased.  As  messenger  of  Jupiter  he  was 
entrusted  with  all  his  secrets.  He  was  the  ambas- 
sador and  plenipotentiary  of  the  gods,  and  he  was 
concerned  in  all  alliances  and  treaties.  He  was  the 
confidant  of  Jupiter's  amours,  and  he  often  was  set 
to  watch  over  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  Juno. 
The  invention  of  the  lyre  and  its  seven  strings  is 
ascribed  to  him.  This  he  gave  to  Apollo,  and  re- 
ceived in  exchange  the  celebrated  caduceus  with 
which  the  god  of  poetry  used  to  drive  the  flocks  of 
king  Admetus.  Vid.  Caduceus.  In  the  wars  of 
the  giants  against  the  gods,  Mercury  showed  him- 
self brave,  spirited,  and  active.  He  delivered  Mars 
from  the  long  confinement  which  he  suffered  from 
the  superior  power  of  the  Aloides.  He  purified  the 
Danaides  of  the  murder  of  their  husbands,  he  tied 
Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infernal  regions,  he  de- 
stroyed the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  he  sold  Hercules 
to  Omphale  the  queen  of  Lydia,  he  conducted 
Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  to  redeem  the  body  of 
his  son  Hector,  and  he  carried  the  infant  Bacchus 
to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had  many  sur- 
names and  epithets.  He  was  called  Cyllenius, 
Caduceator,  Acacetos,  from  Acacos,  an  Arcadian; 
Acacesius,  Tricephalos,  Triplex,  Chthonius,  Camil- 
lus,  Agoneus,  Delius,  Areas,  &c.  His  children  are 
also  numerous  as  well  as  his  amours.  He  was 
father  of  Autolycus  by  Chione  ; of  Myrtillus  by 
Cleobula;  of  Libys  by  Libya  ; of  Echion  and  Eury- 
tus  by  Antianira;  of  Cephalus  by  Creusa;  of  Prylis 
by  Issa ; and  of  Priapus,  according  to  some.  He 
was  also  father  of  Hermaphroditus  by  Venus;  of 
Eucjorus  by  Polimela  ; of  Pan  by  Diyope,  or  Pene- 
lope. His  worship  was  well  established,  particu- 
larly in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  He  was  wor- 
shipped at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  under  the  name  of 
Criophorus,  and  represented  as  carrying  a ram  on 
his  shoulders,  because  he  delivered  the  inhabitants 
from  a pestilence  by  telling  them  to  carry  a ram  in 
that  manner  round  the  walls  of  their  city._  The 
Roman  merchants  yearly  celebrated  a festival  on 
the  15th  of  May,  in  honour  of  Mercury-,  in  a temple 
near  the  Circus  Maximus.  A pregnant  sow  was  then 
sacrificed,  and  sometimes  a calf,  and  particularly 
the  tongues  of  animals  were  offered.  After  the 
votaries  had  sprinkled  themselves  with  water  with 
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iurel  leaves,  they  offered  prayers  to  the  divinity, 
.nd  entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  them,  and  to 
argive  whatever  artful  measures,  false  oaths,  or 
nlsehoods  they  had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pursuit 
f gain.  Sometimes  Mercury  appears  on  monu- 
lents  with  a large  cloak  round  his  arm,  or  tied 
rater  his  chin.  The  chief  ensigns  of  his  power  and 
fhces  are  his  caduceus,  his petasus,  and  his  talaria. 
'ometimes  he  is  represented  sitting  upon  acray- 
sh,  holding  in  one  hand  his  caduceus,  and  in  the 
ther  the  claws  of  the  fish.  At  other  times  he  is 
ke  a young  man  without  a beard,  holding  in  one 
and  a purse,  as  being  the  tutelary  god  of  mer- 
hants,  with  a cock  on  his  wrists  as  an  emblem  of 
igilance,  and  at  his  feet  a goat,  a scorpion,  and  a 
y.  Some  of  his  statues  represented  him  as  a youth 
ascino  erecto.  Sometimes  he  rests  his  foot  upon 
tortoise.  In  Egypt  his  statues  represented  him 
. ith  the  head  of  a dog,  whence  he  was  often  con- 
junded  with  Anubis,  and  received  the  sacrifice  of 
stork.  Offerings  of  milk  and  honey  were  made 
ecause  he  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  whose  powers 
/ere  sweet  and  persuasive.  The  Greeks  and 
tomans  offered  tongues  to  him  by  throwing  them 
ito  the  fire,  as  he  was  the  patron  of  speaking  of 
•hich  the  tongue  is  the  organ.  Sometimes  his 
atues  represent  him  as  without  arms,  because, 
ccording  to  some,  the  power  of  speech  can  prevail 
^er  everything,  even  without  the  assistance  of 
ms.  Homer.  Od.  1,  &c.  II.  1,  &c.  Hymn,  in 
(ere. — Lucian,  in  Mart.  Dial. — Ovid.  Fast.  5, 
667.  Met.  i,  4,  it,  14. — Martial.  9,  ep.  35. — 
tat.  Theb.  4.— Pans . 1,  7,  8,  & 9.— Orpheus . — 
lut.  in  Num. — Varro  de  /,.  L.  6. — Plato  in 
.hied. — Liv.  36. — Virg.  G.  1.  VEn.  1,  v.  48. — 
'iod.  4 & 3. — Apollod.  1,  2,  & 3. — Apollon.  Arg.  1. 
Horat.  i,  od.  10. — Hygin./ab.  P A.  2. — Tzetz.  in 
yc.  219. — -Cic.de  Nat.  D. — Lactantius . — Philostr. 

Icon.  c.  27. — Manil. — Macrob.  1,  Sat.  c.  19. 

rismegistus,  a priest  and  philosopher  of  Egypt, 
ho  taught  his  countrymen  how  to  cultivate  the 
ive,  and  measure  thetr  lands,  and  to  understand 
eroglyphics.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Osiris,  and 
rote  40  books  on  theology,  medicine,  and  geo- 
aphy,  from  which  Sanchoniathon  the  Phienician 
stonan  has  taken  his  theogonia.  Diod.  1 & 5. — 
lut.  de  Is  id.  <5r»  Os.—Cic.  3,  de  Nat.  D. 

11  Mer§trix,  a name  under  which  Venus  was 
irshipped  at  Abydos  and  at  Samos,  because  both 
ose  places  had  been  benefited  by  the  intrigues  or 
e influence  of  courtesans.  Athen.  13. 
MeriSnes,  a charioteer  of  Idomeneus  king  of 
etc  during  the  Troian  war,  son  of  Molus,  a 
Jir'nV.®’  anc^  Melphidis.  He  signalized  him- 
li  .jefore  i roy,  and  fought  with  Deiphobus  the 
n of  Priam,  whom  he  wounded.  He  was  greatly 
mired  by  the  Cretans,  who  even  paid  him  divine 
-nours  after  death.  Horat.  1,  od.  6 v 15  — 
outer.  11.  2,  &c. — Dictys  Cret.  1,  &c .—Ovid. 

et.  13,/ab.i. -A  brother  of  Jason  son  of  /Eson, 

nous  for  his  great  opulence  and  for  his  avarice. 
\dyirn.  6,  c.  1. 

feMerm6ros,  a centaur.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  305. 

i —A  Trojan,  killed  by  Antilochus. A son  of 

| son  and  Medea,  who  was  father  to  Ilus  of 
■rinth.  Pans.  2,  c.  3. 

IMermnadse,  a race  of  kings  in  I ydia,  of 
uch  Gyges  was  the  first.  They  sat  01.  ....  Ly- 
»n  throne  till  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who  was  con- 
ered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They  were  de- 
-ndants  of  the  Hcraclkkc,  and  probably  received 
e name  of  Mermnadtc  from  Mcrninas,  one  of  their 
m family.  1 licy  were  descended  from  Lemnos, 


or,  according  to  others,  from  Agelaus,  the  son  of 
Omphale  by  Hercules.  Herodot.  1,  c.  7 & 14. 

Meroe,  now  Nuabia,  an  island  of  ./Ethiopia, 
with  a town  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its 
wines.  Its  original  name  was  Saba,  and  Cambyses 
gave  it  that  of  Meroe  from  his  sister.  Strab.  17. — 
Herodot.  2,  c.  31. — PI  in.  2,  c.  173. — Mela,  1. — 
Lucan.  4,  v.  3,  33.  1.  10,  v.  163  & 303. 

MerSpe,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  She  married 
Sisyphus  son  of  zEolus,  and,  like  her  sisters,  was 
changed  into  a constellation  after  death.  Vid. 
Pleiades.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Pleiades  the  star  of  Merope  appears  more  dim 
and  obscure  than  the  rest,  because  she,  as  the  poets 
observe,  married  a mortal,  while  her  sisters  married 
some  of  the  gods  or  their  descendants.  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  v.  175. — Diod.  4. — Hygin.fab.  192. — Apollod.  1, 

c.  9. A daughter  of  Cypselus,  who  married 

Cresphontes  king  of  Messenia,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children.  Her  husband  and  two  of  her  chil- 
dren were  murdered  by  Polyphontes.  The  mur- 
derer obliged  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  would 
have  been  forced  to  comply  had  not  Epytus  or 
Telephontes,  her  third  son,  revenged  his  father’s 
death  by  assassinating  Polyphontes.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  6. — Pans.  4,  c.  3.- — —A  daughter  of  CEnopion, 

beloved  by  Orion.  Apollod.  1,  c.  4. A daughter 

of  the  Cebrenus,  who  married  yEsacus  the  son  of 

Priam A daughter  of  Erechtheus,  mother  of 

Daedalus.  Pint,  in  Thes. A daughter  of  Pan- 

darus. A daughter  of  the  river  Sangarius,  who 

married  king  Priam. 

Merops,  a king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  mar- 
ried Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was 
changed  into  an  eagle  and  placed  among  the  con- 
stellations. Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  763. — Apollod.  3. — 

My  gin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  16. A celebrated  soothsayer 

of  Percosus  in  Troas,  who  foretold  the  death  of 
his  sons  Adrastus  and  Amphius,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  Trojan  war.  They  slighted  their  father’s 
advice,  and  were  killed  by  Diomedes.  Honter.  II. 

2. One  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas,  killed  by 

Turnus.  Virg.  FEn.  9,  v.  702. 

Meros,  a mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
It  is  called  by  Pliny,  6,  c.  21,  Nysa.  Bacchus  was 
educated  upon  it,  whence  arose  the  fable  that 
Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh  (/rn/’or)  of  his 
father.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Plin.  8,  c.  13. — Curt.  8,  c.  10. 
— Diod.  1. 

Meriila  Corn.,  a Roman  who  fought  against 
the  Gauls,  and  who  was  made  consul  by  Octavius 
in  the  place  of  Cinna.  He  some  time  after  killed 
himself  in  despair,  &c.  Pint. 

Mesab&tes,  a eunuch  in  Persia,  flayed  alive 
by  order  of  Parysatis,  because  he  had  cut  off  the 
head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus.  Pint,  in  Artax. 

Mesabius,  a mountain  of  Bceotia,  hanging 
over  the  Euripus.  Pans.  9,  c.  22. 

Mesapia,  an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Mesaubius,  a servant  of  Eumasus  the  steward 
of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  14,  v.  449. 

Mesembria,  now  Miseuria,  a maritime  city 
oflhrace.  Hence  Mesetnbriacus.  Ovid.  1,  Trist. 
6,  v-  37- Another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lissus. 

Mesene,  an  island  in  the  Tigris  where  Apainea 
was  built,  now  Disci.  Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

Mesomedes,  a lyric  poet  in  the  age  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus. 

Mesopotamia,  a country  of  Asia,  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  its  situation  (/ie<rov  noTafios) 
between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is 
yearly  inundated  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the  water 
properly  conveyed  over  the  country  by  canals.  It 
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is  now  called  Diarbec.  Strab.  2. — Mela,  1,  c.  xi. 
— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  52. 

Messala,  a name  of  Valerius  Corvinus,  from 
his  having  conquered  Messana  in  Sicily.  This 
family  was  very  ancient ; the  most  celebrated  was 
a friend  of  Brutus,  who  seized  the  camp  of  Augustus 
at  Philippi.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Au- 
gustus, and  died  A.D.  9,  in  his  77th  year.  Pint. 

Another  consul,  &c. The  father  of  Valeria, 

who  married  the  dictator  Sylla.  Id. A great 

flatterer  at  the  court  of  Tiberius. A governor  of 

Syria. A tribune  in  one  of  the  Roman  legions 

during  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitel- 
lius,  of  which  he  wrote  an  historical  account  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  Orat.  14. A consul  with  Domi- 

tius,  &c. A painter  at  Rome,  who  flourished 

B.C.  235.— — A writer,  whose  book  de  Augnsti pro- 
genie was  edited  i2mo,  L.  Bat.  1648. 

Messallna  Valeria,  a daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
disgraced  herself  by  her  cruelties  and  incontinence. 
Her  husband’s  palace  was  not  the  only  seat  of  her 
lasciviousness,  but  she  prostituted  herself  in  the 
public  streets,  and  few  men  there  were  at  Rome 
who  could  not  boast  of  having  enjoyed  the  favours 
of  the  impure  Messalina.  Her  extravagancies  at 
last  irritated  her  husband ; he  commanded  her  to 
appear  before  him  to  answer  all  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  her,  upon  which  she 
attempted  to  destroy  herself,  and  when  her  courage 
failed,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  had  been  sent  to 
her,  despatched  her  with  his  sword,  A.D.  48.  It  is 
in  speaking  of  her  debaucheries  and  lewdness  that 
a celebrated  satirist  says, 

Et  lassata  viris,  necdunt  satiata,  recessit. 

Jnv. — Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  37. — Suet,  in  Claud. — 
Dio. Another,  called  also  Statilia.  She  was  de- 

scended from  a consular  family,  and  married  the 
consul  Atticus  Vistinus,  whom  Nero  murdered. 
She  received  with  great  marks  of  tenderness  her 
husband’s  murderer  and  married  him.  She  had 
married  four  husbands  before  she  came  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  ; and  after  the  death  of  Nero  she  retired 
to  literary  pursuits  and  peaceful  occupations.  Otho 
courted  her,  and  would  have  married  her  had  he 
not  destroyed  himself.  In  his  last  moments  he 
wrote  her  a very  pathetic  and  consolatory  letter, 
&c.  Tacit.  Ann. 

Messallnus  M.  Valer.,  a Roman  officer  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  appointed  governor 
of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  himself  known  by  his 
opposition  to  Piso,  and  by  his  attempts  to  persuade 
the  Romans  of  the  necessity  of  suffering  women  to 
accompany  the  camps  on  their  different  expeditions. 

Tacit.  Ann.  3. One  of  Domitian’s  informers. 

A flatterer  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Messana,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from 
Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zancle,  and  was 
founded  1600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
inhabitants,  being  continually  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dation of  the  people  of  Cuma,  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Messenians  of  Peloponnesus,  and  with 
them  repelled  the  enemy.  After  this  victorious 
campaign,  the  Messenians  entered  Zancle,  and 
lived  in  such  intimacy  with  the  inhabitants  that 
they  changed  their  name,  and  assumed  that  of  the 
Messenians,  and  called  their  city  Messana.  An- 
other account  say  that  Anaxilaus  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium  made  war  against  the  Zancleans,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
that  after  he  had  obtained  a decisive  victory,  he 


called  the  conquered  city  Messana  in  compliment 
to  his  allies,  about  494  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  After  this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Mamer- 
tini  took  possession  of  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  Vid.  Mamertini.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  for  some  time  the  chief  of  their  possessions  in 
Sicily.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Messanii, 
Messanienses,  and  Mamertini.  The  straits  of  Mes- 
sana have  always  been  looked  upon  as  very  dan- 
gerous, especially  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  the  irregular  and 
violent  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  sea.  Strab.  6. — 
Mela,  - c.  7. — Pans.  4,  c.  23. — Diod.  4. — Thucyd. 
1,  &c.  / erodot.  6,  c.  23.  1.  7,  c.  28. 

Messapia,  a country  of  Italy,  between  Taren- 
tum  and  Brundusium.  It  is  the  same  as  Calabria. 
It  received  its  name  from  Messapus  the  son  of 
Neptune,  who  left  a part  of  Bceotia  called  Messapia, 
and  came  to  Italy,  where  he  assisted  the  Rutulians 
against  zEneas.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  513. — Virg. 
Min.  7,  v.  691.  1.  8,  v.  6.  1.  9,  v.  27. 

Messatis,  a town  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7,  c.  18. 

Messe,  a town  in  the  island  of  Cythera.  Stat. 
1,  Theb.  4,  v.  226. 

Messeis,  a fountain  of  Thessaly.  Strab.  9. 

Messene,  a daughter  of  Triopas  king  of  Argos, 
who  married  Polycaon,  son  of  Lelex  king  of  La- 
conia. She  encouraged  her  husband  to  levy  troops, 
and  to  seize  a part  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  after  it 
had  been  conquered,  received  her  name.  She  re- 
ceived divine  honours  after  her  death,  and  had  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Ithome,  where  her  statue  was 
made  half  of  gold  and  half  of  Parian  marble.  Pans. 
4,  c.  1 & 13. 

Messene,  or  Messena,  now  Maura-Matra, 
a city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of  the  country 
called  Messenia.  The  inhabitants  have  rendered 
themselves  famous  for  the  war  which  they  carried 
on  against  the  Spartans,  and  which  received  the 
appellation  of  the  Messenian  war.  The  first  Mas- 
senian  war  arose  from  the  following  circumstances. 
The  Messenians  offered  violence  to  some  Spartan 
women,  who  had  assembled  to  offer  sacrifices  in  a 
temple  which  was  common  to  both  nations,  and 
which  stood  on  the  borders  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories ; and,  besides,  they  killed  Teleclus  the  Spar- 
tan king,  who  attempted  to  defend  the  innocence  of 
the  females.  This  account,  according  to  the  Spartan 
traditious,  is  contradicted  by  the  Messenians,  who 
observe  that  Teleclus,  with  a chosen  body  of  Spar- 
tans, assembled  at  the  temple  before  mentioned, 
disguised  in  women’s  clothes,  and  all  secretly  armed 
with  daggers.  This  hostile  preparation  was  to 
surprise  some  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  ; and 
in  a quarrel  which  soon  after  arose,  Teleclus  and 
his  associates  were  all  killed.  These  quarrels  were 
the  cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  began 
B.C.  743.  It  was  carried  on  with  vigour  and  spirit 
on  both  sides,  and  after  many  obstinate  and  bloody 
battles  had  been  fought  and  continued  for  19  years, 
it  was  at  last  finished  by  the  taking  of  Ithome  by 
the  Spartans,  a place  which  had  stood  a siege  of  1° 
years,  and  been  defended  with  all  the  power  of  the 
Messenians.  The  insults  to  which  the  conquered 
Messenians  were  continually  exposed  at  last  excited 
their  resentment,  and  they  resolved  to  shake  off  w* 
yoke.  They  suddenly  revolted,  and  the  second 
Messenian  war  was  begun  685  B.C.,  and  continu 
14  years.  The  Messenians  at  first  gained  som 
advantage,  but  a fatal  battle  in  the  third  year  o 
the  war  so  totally  disheartened  them,  that  they  tie 
to  Ira,  where  they  resolved  to  maintain  an  obsqnat  - 
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.^ge  against  their  victorious  pursuers.  Ihe  Spar- 
aiis  were  assisted  by  the  Samians  in  besieging  Ira, 
md  the  Messenians  were  at  last  obliged  to  submit 
o the  superior  power  of  their  adversaries.  1 he 
aking  of  Ira  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  a siege 
jf  n years,  put  an  end  to  the  second  Messenian 
var.  Peace  was  re-established  for  some  time  in 
Peloponnesus,  but  after  the  expiration  of  200  years, 
he  Messenians  attempted  a third  time  to  free  them- 
elves  from  the  power  of  Lacedaemon,  B.C.  465. 
Vt  that  time  the  Helots  had  revolted  from  the 
Spartans,  and  the  Messenians,  by  joining  their 
orces  to  these  wretched  slaves,  looked  upon  their 
-espective  calamities  as  common,  and  thought 
hemselves  closely  interested  in  each  other’s  wel- 
are.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  assisted  by  the 
Athenians,  but  they  soon  grew  jealous  of  one 
mother’s  power,  and  their  political  connection 
•nded  in  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  and  at  last  in 
•open  war.  Ithome  was  the  place  in  which  the 
Messenians  had  a second  time  gathered  all  their 

• "orces,  and  though  10  years  had  already  elapsed, 
Doth  paities  seemed  equally  confident  of  victory, 
rhe  Spartans  were  afraid  of  storming  Ithome,  as 
he  oracle  of  Delphi  had  threatened  them  with  the 

greatest  calamities  if  they  offered  any  violence  to  a 
dace  which  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Apollo, 
[’he  Messenians,  however,  were  soon  obliged  to 
ubmit  to  their  victorious  adversaries,  B.C.  453, 
uid  they  consented  to  leave  their  native  country, 
.nd  totally  to  depart  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
olemnly  promising  that  if  they  ever  returned  into 
Messenia,  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  sold 
,s  slaves.  The  Messenians  upon  this,  miserably 
:xiled,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  protection,  and 
vere  permitted  to  inhabit  Naupactus,  whence  some 
>f  them  were  afterwards  removed  to  take  possession 
>f  their  ancient  territories  in  Messenia,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  third  Messenian  war 
: vas  productive  of  great  revolutions  in  Greece, 
ind  though  almost  a private  quarrel,  it  soon  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  all  the  neighbouring  states, 
md  kindled  the  flames  of  dissension  everywhere, 
ivery  state  took  up  arms  as  if  in  its  own  defence, 
r to  prevent  additional  power  and  dominion  from 
;eing  lodged  in  the  hands  of  its  rivals.  The  de- 
cendants  of  the  Messenians  at  last  returned  to 

• ^loponnesus,  B.C.  370,  after  a long  banishment  of 
,00  years.  Pans.  Mess.,  &c. — Justin.  3,  c.  4,  &c. 
-Strab.  6,  &c. — Thucyd.  1,  &c. — Diod.  11,  &c.— 
'Hut.  in  Cym.,  &c. — Polyeen.  3. — Polyb.  4,  &c. 

Messenia,  a province  of  Peloponnesus,  situate 
x.tween  Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  the  sea.  Its 
:hief  city  is  Messena.  Vid.  Messena. 

Mestor,  a son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who 
named  Lysidice  daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he 

md  Hipnothoe. A«or  ofPterilaus. of  Priam. 

4 pollod. 

MesSia,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 

iab:;ies. 


Metabus,  a tyrant  of  the  Privemates.  He 
vas  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  consecrated  to  the 
ervice  of  Diana,  when  he  had  been  banished  from 
ns  kingdom  by  his  subjects.  Virg.  PEn.  n, 

SjJetagi  tnia, 

Telebrated  by  the 
' ;rated  to  Attica. 


a festival  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
inhabitants  of  Melite,  who  mi- 
lt receives  its  name  from  its 
>eing  observed  in  the  month  called  Metagitnion. 

Metanlra,  the  wife  of  Celeus  king  of  Eleusis, 
V n *?rst  tauf?ht  mankind  agriculture.  She  is  also 
called  Meganira.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5. 
Metapontum,  a town  of  Lucania  in  Italy, 


founded  about  1269  years  B.C.  by  Metabus  the 
father  of  Camilla,  or  Epeus,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Nestor.  Pythagoras  retired  there  for  some  time, 
and  perished  in  a sedition.  Annibal  made  it  his 
head-quarters  when  in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  its 
attachment  to  Carthage  was  afterwards  severely 
punished  by  the  Roman  conquerors,  who  destroyed 
its  liberties  and  independence.  A few  broken  pillars 
of  marble  are  now  the  only  vestiges  of  Metapontum. 
Strab.  $.—Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Justin.  12,  c.  2. — Liv.  1, 
8,  25,  27,  &c. 

Metapontus,  a son  of  Sisyphus,  who  married 
Theana.  Vid.  Theana.  Hygin.  fab.  166. 

Metaurus,  now  Metro , a town  with  a small 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii. 
The  river  Metaurus  falls  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea 

above  Sicily. Another,  in  Umbria,  famous  for 

the  defeat  of  Asdrubal  by  the  consuls  Livy  and 
Nero.  Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  38. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — 
Lucan.  2,  v.  495. 

Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla. 

Metelli,  the  surname  of  the  family  of  the 
Csecilii  at  Rome,  the  most  known  of  whom  were  : — 
A general  who  defeated  the  Achaeans,  took  Thebes, 

and  invaded  Macedonia,  &c. Q.  Cascilius,  who 

rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  successes  against 
Jugurtha  the  Numidian  king,  from  which  he  was 
sumamed  Numidicus.  He  took,  in  this  expedition, 
the  celebrated  Marius  as  his  lieutenant,  and  he  had 
soon  cause  to  repent  of  the  confidence  he  had  placed 
in  him.  Marius  raised  himself  to  power  by  defaming 
the  character  of  his  benefactor,  and  Metellus  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  and  accused  of  extortion  and  ill- 
management.  Marius  was  appointed  successor  to 
finish  the  Numidian  war,  and  Metellus  was  acquitted 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Roman  knights,  who  observed  that  the  pro- 
bity of  his  whole  life  and  the  greatness  of  his  exploits 
were  greater  proofs  of  his  innocence  than  the  most 
powerful  arguments.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  48. — Sal- 
lust. de  Bell.  Jug. L.  Csecilius,  another,  who 

saved  from  the  flames  the  palladium,  when  Vesta’s 
temple  was  on  fire.  He  was  then  high  priest.  He 
lost  his  sight  and  one  of  his  arms  in  doing  it,  and 
the  senate,  to  reward  his  zeal  and  piety,  permitted 
him  always  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate-house  in  a 
chariot,  an  honour  which  no  one  had  ever  before 
enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a great  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  led  in  his 
triumph  T3  generals  and  120  elephants  taken  from 
the  enemy.  He  was  honoured  with  the  dictator- 
ship, and  the  office  of  master  of  horse,  &c. Q. 

Caecilius  Celer,  another,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  his  spirited  exertions  against  Catiline.  He  mar- 
ried Clodia  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  disgraced  him 
by  her  incontinence  and  lasciviousness.  He  died  57 
years  B.C.  He  was  greatly  lamented  by  Cicero, 
who  shed  tears  at  the  loss  of  one  of  his  most  faith- 
ful and  valuable  friends.  Cic.  de  Cal. L.  Caeci- 

lius,  a tribune  in  the  civil  wars  of  J.  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and 
opposed  Caesar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a vic- 
torious army.  He  refused  to  open  the  gates  of 
Saturn’s  temple,  in  which  were  deposited  great 
treasures,  upon  which  they  were  broken  open  by 
Cmsar,  and  Metellus  retired,  when  threatened  with 

death. Q.  Caecilius,  the  grandson  of  the  high 

priest,  who  saved  the  palladium  from  the  flames, 
was  a warlike  general,  who,  from  his  conquest  of 
Crete  and  Macedonia,  was  surnamed  Macedonians. 
He  had  six  sons,  of  whom  four  are  particularly 

mentioned  by  Plutarch. Q.  Cmcilius,  surnamed 

Balearicus,  from  his  conquest  of  the  Baleares, — - 
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L.  Csecilius,  surnamed  Diadematus , but  supposed 
the  same  as  that  called  Lucius  with  the  surname  of 
DalmaticuSy  from  a victory  obtained  over  the  Dal- 
matians during  his  consulship  with  Mutius  Scaevola. 

Caius  Caecilius,  surnamed  Caprarius,  who  was 

consul  with  Carbo,  A.U.C.  641. The  fourth  was 

Marcus,  and  of  these  four  brothers  it  is  remarkable, 
that  two  of  them  triumphed  in  one  day,  but  over 

what  nations  is  not  mentioned  by  Eutrop.  4. 

Nepos,  a consul,  &c. Another,  who  accused  C. 

Curio,  his  father’s  detractor,  and  who  also  vented 
his  resentment  against  Cicero  when  going  to  banish- 
ment.  Another,  who,  as  tribune,  opposed  the 

ambition  of  Julius  Caesar. A general  of  the  Ro- 

man armies  against  the  Sicilians  and  Carthaginians. 
Before  he  marched  he  offered  sacrifices  to  all  the 
gods,  except  Vesta,  for  which  neglect  the  goddess 
was  so  incensed  that  she  demanded  the  blood  of  his 
daughter  Metella.  When  Metella  was  going  to  be 
immolated,  the  goddess  placed  a heifer  in  her  place, 
and  carried  her  to  a temple  at  Lanuvium,  of  which 

she  became  the  priestess. Lucius  Csecilius,  or 

Quintus,  surnamed  Creticus,  from  his  conquest  in 
Crete,  B.C.  66,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  son 

of  Metellus  Macedonicus. Cimber,  one  of  the 

conspirators  against  J.  Caesar.  It  was  he  who  gave 
the  signal  to  attack  and  murder  the  dictator  in  the 

senate-house. Pius,  a general  in  Spain,  against 

Sertorius,  on  whose  head  he  set  a price  of  100  talents, 
and  20,000  acres  of  land.  He  distinguished  himself 
also  in  the  Marsian  war,  and  was  high  priest.  He 
obtained  the  name  of  Pius  from  the  sorrow  he 
showed  during  the  banishment  of  his  father  Metellus 
Numidicus , whom  he  caused  to  be  recalled.  Pa- 
terc.  2.  c.  5. — Sallust.  Jug.  44. — - — A consul  who 
commanded  in  Africa,  &c.  Pal.  Max. — Plin. — 
Pint. — Liv. — Paterc.  2. — Flor.  3,  c.  8. — Pans.  7, 
c.  8 & 13. — Cic.  in  Tusc.,  &c. — Juv.  3,  v.  138. — Ap- 
pian.  Civ.—  C cesar.  Bell.  Civ. — Sallust,  in  Jug. 

Metharma,  a daughter  of  Pygmalion  king  of 
Cyprus,  and  mother  of  Adonis  by  Cinyras,  &c. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

Methlon,  the  father  of  Phorbas,  &c.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  Jab.  3. 

Methodius,  a bishop  of  Tyre,  who  maintained 
a controversy  against  Porphyry.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1657. 

Methone,  a town  of  Peloponnesus,  where  king 
Philip  gained  his  first  battle  over  the  Athenians, 

B.C.  360. A town  of  Macedonia,  south  of  Pella, 

in  the  siege  of  which,  according  to  Justin.  7,  c.  _6, 

Philip  lost  his  right  eye. Another  in  Magnesia. 

Homer.  II.  2,  v.  71. 

Methydrium,  a town  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
Megalopolis.  Val.  Place. 

Methymna  (now  Porto  Petero),  a town  of  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  which  received  its  name  from  a 
daughter  of  Marcareus.  It  is  the  seeond  city  of 
the  island  in  greatness,  population,  and  opulence, 
and  its  territory  is  fruitful,  and  the  wines  it  pro- 
3uces  excellent.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Anon. 
When  the  whole  island  of  Lesbos  revolted  from  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  Methymna  alone  remained 
firm  to  its  ancient  allies.  Diod.  5. — Thucyd.  3. — 
Horat.  2,  sat.  8,  v.  50. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  90. 

Metiadusa,  a daughter  of  Eupalamus,  who 
married  Cecrops,  by  whom  she  had  Pandion.  Apol- 
lod.3,  c.  15. 

Metilia  lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  536,  to  settle 
the  power  of  the  dictator,  and  of  his  master  of 
horse,  within  certain  bounds. 

Metilii,  a patrician  family,  brought  from  Alba 
to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  Dionys.  Hal. 


Metilius,  a man  who  accused  Fabius  Maximus 
before  the  senate,  &c. 

MetiSchus,  a son  of  Miltiades,  who  was  taken 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  given  to  Darius  king  of 
Persia.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by  the  monarch 
though  his  father  had  conquered  the  Persian  armies 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon.  Pint. — Herodot.  6,  c.  41. 

An  Athenian  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 

roads,  &c.  Pint. 

Metion,  a son  of  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens 
and  Praxithea.  He  married  Alcippe  daughter  of 
Mars  and  Agraulos.  His  sons  drove  Pandion  from 
the  throne  of  Athens,  and  were  afterwards  expelled 
by  Pandion's  children.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Pans.  2, 
c.  6. 

Metis,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  She  was  Jupiter’s 
first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  great  prudence  and 
sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods.  Jupiter,  who 
was  afraid  lest  she  should  bring  forth  into  the  world 
a child  more,  cunning  and  greater  than  himself,  de- 
voured her  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy. 
Some  time  after  this  adventure  the  god  had  his 
head  opened,  from  which  issued  Minerva,  armed 
from  head  to  foot.  According  to  Apollodorus,  1,  c.  2, 
Metis  gave  a portion  to  Saturn,  and  obliged  him  to 
throw  up  the  children  whom  he  had  devoured. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  890. — Apollod.  7,  c.  3.- — Hygin. 

Metiscus,  a charioteer  to  Tumus.  Virg.  sEn. 
12,  v.  469. 

Metius  Curtins,  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
fought  against  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the 

stolen  virgins. Suffetius,  a dictator  of  Alba,  in 

the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  fought  against 
the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes, he  proposed  a single  combat  between  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The  Albans  were  conquered, 
and  Metius  promised  to  assist  the  Romans  against 
their  enemies.  In  a battle  against  the  Veientes  and 
Fidenates,  Metius  showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking 
the  Romans  at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a neigh- 
bouring eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  the  battle, 
and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side  proved  victorious. 
The  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Tullus  or- 
dered Metius  to  be  tied  between  two  chariots,  which 
were  drawn  by  four  horses  two  different  ways,  and 
his  limbs  were  tom  away  from  his  body,  about  669 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Liv.  1,  c.  23,  &c. — 

Flor.  1,  c.  3. — Virg.  VEn.  8,  v.  642. A critic. 

Vid.  Tarpa. Carus,  a celebrated  informer  under 

Domitian,  who  enriched  himself  with  the  plunder  of 
those  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  emperor’s  suspicion. 

Metoecia,  festivals  instituted  by  Theseus  in 
commemoration  of  the  people  of  Attica  having  re- 
moved to  Athens. 

Meton,  an  astrologer  and  mathematician  of 
Athens.  His  father’s  name  was  Pausanias.  He 
refused  to  go  to  Sicily  with  his  countrymen,  and 
pretended  to  be  insane,  because  he  foresaw  the 
calamities  that  attended  that  expedition.  In  a hook 
called  Enncadecaterides , or  the  cycle  of  19  years, 
he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  and  supported  that  the  solar  and  lunar 
years  could  regularly  begin  from  the  same  point  in 
the  heavens.  This  is  called  by  the  modems  the 
golden  numbers.  He  flourished  B.C.  432.  Vitruv.i. 

— Pint,  in  Nicid. A native  of  Tarentum,  who 

pretended  to  be  intoxicated  that  he  might  draw  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  wished  to -dis* 
suade  them  from  making  an  alliance  with  king 
Pyrrhus.  Pint,  in  Pyrr.  . . _. 

MetSpe,  the  wife  of  the  river  Sangarius.  j)»e 

was  mother  of  Hecuba. The  daughter  of  Ladon, 

who  married  the  Asopus. A river  of  Arcadia 
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Metra,  the  daughter  of  Eresichthon.  a Thes- 
salian prince,  beloved  by  Neptune.  When  her 
father  had  spent  all  his  fortune  to  gratify  the  canine 
hunger  under  which  he  laboured,  she  prostituted 
herself  to  her  neighbours,  and  received  for  reward 
oxen,  goats,  and  sheep,  which  she  presented  to 
Eresichthon.  Some  say  that  she  had  received  from 
Neptune  the  power  of  changing  herself  into  what- 
ever animal  she  pleased,  and  that  her  father  sold 
her  continually  to  gratify  his  hunger,  and  that  she 
instantly  assumed  a different  shape,  and  became 
again  his  property.  Omd.  Met.  &,fab.  21. 

Metragryrte,  one  of  the  names  of  Tellus,  or 
Cybele. 

Metrobius,  a player  greatly  favoured  by  Sylla. 
Pint . , , , 

Metrocles,  a pupil  of  Theophrastus,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  education  of  Cleombrotus  and  Cleo- 
menes.  He  suffocated  himself  when  old  and  infirm. 
Diag. 

Metrodorus,  a physician  of  Chios,  B.C.  444. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Democritus,  and  had  Hip- 
pocrates among  his  pupils.  His  compositions  on 
medicine,  &c.,  are  lost.  He  supported  that  the 
world  was  eternal  and  infinite,  and  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  motion.  Diog. A painter  and  philo- 

sopher of  Stratonice,  B.C.  171.  He  was  sent  to 
Paulus  ./Emylius,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Per- 
seus, demanded  of  the  Athenians  a philosopher  and 
a painter  ; the  former  to  instruct  his  children,  and 
the  latter  to  make  a painting  of  his  triumphs.  Me- 
trodorus was  sent,  as  in  him  alone  were  united  the 
philosopher  and  the  painter.  Plitt.  35,  c.  n. — Cic.  5. 
De  Finib.  1.  De  Orat.  4.  Acad. — Diod.  in  Epic. 

A friend  of  Mithridates,  sent  as  ambassador  to 

Tigranes  king  of  Armenia.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  learning,  moderation,  humanity,  and  justice. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  his  royal  master  for  his 

infidelity,  B.C.  72.  Strab. — Pint. Another,  of  a 

very  retentive  memory. 

Metrophanes,  an  officer  of  Mithridates,  who 
invaded  Euboea,  &c. 

MetropSlis,  a town  of  Phrygia  on  the  Maean- 
der. Another  of  Thessaly  near  Pharsalia. 

Mettius,  a chief  of  the  Gauls,  imprisoned  by 
J.  Ctesar.  Ccrs.  Bell.  G. 

Mettus.  Fid.  Metius. 

Metulum,  a town  of  Liburnia,  in  besieging  of 
which  Augustus  was  wounded.  Dio.  45. 

Mevania,  now  Bevagra,  a town  of  Umbria,  on 
the  Clitumnus,  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Propertius. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  473. — Properi.  4,  el.  1,  v.  124. 

Mevius,  a wretched  poet.  Fid.  Maevius. 

Mezentius,  a king  of  the  Tyrrhenians  when 
./Eneas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  cruelties,  and  put  his  subjects  to  death  by  slow 
tortures,  or  sometimes  tied  a man  to  a dead  corpse 
face  to  face,  and  suffered  him  to  die  in  that  con- 
dition. He  was  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  fled 
to  Turnus,  who  .employed  him  in  his  war  against  the 
Trojans.  He  was  killed  by  ./Eneas,  with  his  son 
Lausus.  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  c.  15. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. 
~Liv.  1,  c.  2 .—Firg.  FEn.  7,  v.  648.  1.  8,  v.  482.— 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  881. 

Micea,  a viigin  of  Elis,  daughter  of  Philode- 
mus,  murdered  by  a soldier  called  Lucius,  & c. 
Pint,  de  Cl.  Mul. 

Micipsa,  a king  of  Nurnidia,  son  of  Masinissa, 
who,  at  Tiis  death,  B.C.  119,  left  his  kingdom  be- 
tween his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hicmpsal,  and  his 
nephew  Jugurtha.  _ Jugurtha  abused  his  uncle’s 
favours  by  murdering  his  two  sons.  Sallust,  de 
Jug.—Flor.  3.  c.  1 ,—Plut.  in  Gr. 


Micythus,  a youth  through  whom  Diomedon, 
by  order  of  the  Persian  king,  made  an  attempt  to 

bribe  Epaminondas.  C.  Nep.  in  Epa.  4. A 

slave  of  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium.  Herodot.  7,  c.  170. 

Midas,  a king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  Gordius,  or 
Gorgius.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  according  to 
some  traditions,  he  found  a large  treasure,  to  which 
he  owed  his  greatness  and  opulence.  The  hospi- 
tality he  showed  to  Silenus  the  preceptor  of  Bac- 
chus, who  had  been  brought  to  him  by  some  peasants, 
was  liberally  rewarded  ; .and  Midas,  when  he  con- 
ducted the  old  man  back  to  the  god,  was  permitted 
to  choose  whatever  recompence  he  pleased.  He 
had  the  imprudence  and  the  avarice  to  demand  of 
the  god  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turned 
into  gold.  His  prayer  was  granted,  but  he  was 
soon  convinced  of  his  injudicious  choice  ; and  when 
the  very  meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat  became 
gold  in  his  mouth,  he  begged  Bacchus  to  take  away 
a present  which  must  prove  so  fatal  to  the  receiver. 
He  was  ordered  to  wash  himself  in  the  river  Pacto- 
lus,  whose  sands  were  turned  into  gold  by  the  touch 
of  Midas.  Some  time  after  this  adventure,  Midas 
had  the  imprudence  to  support  that  Pan  was  supe- 
rior to  Apollo  in  singing  and  playing  upon  the  flute, 
for  which  rash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed 
his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  ignorance 
and  stupidity.  This  Midas  attempted  to  conceal 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but  one  of  his 
servants  saw  the  length  of  his  ears,  and  being  unable 
to  keep  the  secret,  and  afraid  to  reveal  it,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  king’s  resentment,  he  opened  a hole  in 
the  earth,  and  after  he  had  whispered  there  that 
Midas  had  the  ears  of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place 
as  before,  as  if  he  had  buried  his  words  in  the 
ground.  On  that  place,  as  the  poets  mention,  grew 
a number  of  reeds,  which,  when  agitated  by  the 
wind,  uttered  the  same  sound  that  had  been  buried 
beneath,  and  published  to  the  world  that  Midas  had 
the  ears  of  an  ass.  Some  explain  the  fable  of  the 
ears  of  Midas  by  the  supposition  that  he  kept  a 
number  of  informers  and  spies,  who  were  continually 
employed  in  gathering  every  seditious  word  that 
might  drop  from  the  mouths  of  his  subjects.  Midas, 
according  to  Strabo,  died  of  drinking  hot  bull’s 
blood.  This  he  did,  as  Plutarch  mentions,  to  free 
himself  from  the  numerous  ill  dreams  which  con- 
tinually tormented  him.  Midas,  according  to  some, 
was  son  of  Cybele.  He  built  a town,  which  he 
called  Ancyrae.  Ovid.  Met.  1 1,  fab.  5. — Plut.de 
Supers t. — Strab.  1. — Hygin.  fab.  191,  274. — Max. 
Tyr.  30. — Paris.  1,  c.  4. — Fat.  Max.  1,  c.  6. — 
Herodot.  1,  c.  14. — /Elian.  F.  H.  4 & 12. — Cic.  de 
Div.  1,  c.  36.  1.  2,  c.  31. 

Midea,  a town  of  Argolis.  Pans.  6,  c.  20. 

Of  Lycia.  Stat.  Thcb.  4,  v.  45. Of  Boeotia, 

drowned  by  the  inundations  of  the  lake  Copais. 
Strab.  8. A nymph,  who  had  Aspledon  by  Nep- 
tune. Pans.  9,  c.  38. A mistress  of  Electryon. 

APollod. 

Mllanion,  a youth  who  became  enamoured  of 
Atalanta.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
as  Meleager  or  Hippomancs.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  2, 
v.  188. A son  of  Amphidamas. 

Mxlesii,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.  Fid. 
Miletus. 

Milesiorum  mums,  a place  of  Egypt,  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

Milesius*  a surname  of  Apollo. A native  of 

Miletus. 

Miletia,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Scedasus, 
ravished  with  her  sister  by  some  young  Thebans. 
Plut.  Gr  Pnus. 
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Miletium,  a town  of  Calabria,  built  by  the 

people  of  Miletus  of  Asia. A town  of  Crete. 

Homer.  II.  2,  v.  154. 

Miletus,  a son  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from  Crete 
to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he  meditated 
to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a 
city  which  he  called  by  his  own  name.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  only  conquered  a city  there  called 
Anactoria.  which  assumed  his  name.  They  further 
say,  that  he  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
divided  the  women  among  his  soldiers.  Cyanea,  a 
daughter  of  the  Maeander,  fell  to  his  share.  Strab. 
14.  — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  446. — Pans.  7,c.  2.  —Apollod. 

3,  c.  1. A celebrated  town  of  Asia  Minor,  the 

capital  of  all  Ionia,  situate  about  10  stadia  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Maeander,  near  the  sea  coast 
on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Caria.  It  was  founded 
by  a Cretan  colony  under  Miletus,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Neleus  the  son  of  Codrus,  or  by  Sarpe 
don,  Jupiter's  son.  It  hats  successively  been  called 
Lelegeis,  Pithy usa,  and  Anactoria.  The  inhabi- 
tants, called  Milesii,  were  very  powerful,  and  long 
maintained  an  obstinate  war  against  the  kings  of 
Lydia.  They  early  applied  themselves  to  naviga- 
tion, and  planted  no  less  than  80  colonies,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Seneca,  380,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Miletus  gave  birth  to  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
Anaximander,  Hecatseus,  Timotheus  the  musician, 
Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  &c.  Miletus 
was  also  famous  for  a temple  and  an  oracle  of 
Apollo  Didymaeus,  and  for  its  excellent  wool,  with 
which  were  made  stuffs  and  garments,  held  in  the 
highest  reputation,  both  for  softness,  elegance,  and 
beauty.  The  words  Milesice  fabulce,  or  Milesiaca, 
were  used  to  express  wanton  and  ludicrous  plays. 
Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  413 .—Capitolin.  in  Alb.  n. — 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  306.  —Strab.  15. — Pans.  7,  c.  2. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  17. — Plin.  5,  c.  29 .—Herodot.  1,  &c.— 
Scnec.  de  Consul,  ad  A lb. 

Milias,  a part  of  Lycia.  , 

Milichus,  a freedman  who  discovered  Piso  s 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  54. 

Milinus,  a Cretan  king,  &c. 

Milionia,  a town  of  the  Samnites,  taken  by 
tbe  Romans. 

Milo,  a celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in  Italy. 
His  father’s  name  was  Diotimus.  He  early  accus- 
tomed himself  to  carry  the  greatest  burdens,  and  by 
degrees  became  a monster  in  strength.  It  is  said 
that  he  carried  on  his  shoulders  a young  bullock 
four  years  old,  for  above  40  yards,  and  afterwards 
killed  it  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  ate  it  up  in 
one  day.  He  was  seven  times  crowned  at  the 
Pythian  games,  and  six  at  Olympia.  He  presented 
himself  a seventh  time,  but  no  one  had  the  courage 
or  boldness  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  to  his  un- 
common strength  the  learned  preceptor  and  his 
pupils  owed  their  life.  The  pillar  which  suppoited 
the  roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave  way,  but  Milo 
supported  the  whole  weight  of  the  building,  and 
gave  the  philosopher  and  his  auditors  time  to 
escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  attempted  to  pull  up 
a tree  by  the  roots  and  break  it.  He  partly  effected 
it,  but  his  strength  being  gradually  exhausted,  the 
tree,  when  half  cleft,  re-united,  and  his  hands  re- 
mained pinched  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  He  was 
then  alone,  and  being  unable  to  disentangle  himself, 
he  was  eaten  up  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place, 
about  300  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ovid. 
Met.  15 .—Cic.  de  Senect. — Pal.  Max.  g,  c.  12. 

Strab.  16.— Pans.  6,  c.  ti. T.  Annius,  a native 

of  Lanuvium,  who  attempted  to  obtain  the  consul- 


ship at  Rome  by  intrigue  and  seditious  tumults. 
Cloditis  the  tribune  opposed  his  views,  yet  Milo 
would  have  succeeded  had  not  an  unfortunate  event 
totally  frustrated  his  hopes.  As  he  was  going  into 
the  country,  attended  by  his  wife  and  a numerous 
retinue  of  gladiators  and  servants,  he  met  on  the 
Appian  road  his  enemy  Clodius,  who  was  returning 
to  Rome  with  three  of  his  friends  and  some  domes- 
tics completely  armed.  A quarrel  arose  between 
the  servants.  Milo  supported  his  attendants,  and 
the  dispute  became  general.  Clodius  received  many 
severe  wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a 
neighbouring  cottage.  Milo  pursued  his  enemy  in 
his  retreat,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  despatch 
him.  Eleven  of  the  servants  of  Clodius  shared  his 
fate,  as  also  the  owner  of  the  house  who  had  given 
them  a reception.  The  body  of  the  murdered  tri- 
bune was  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed  to  public 
view.  The  enemies  of  Milo  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  violence  and  barbarity  with  which  the 
sacred  person  of  a tribune  had  been  treated.  Cicero 
undertook  the  defence  of  Milo,  but  the  continual 
clamours  of  the  friends  of  Clodius,  and  the  sight  of 
an  armed  soldiery,  which  surrounded  the  seat  of 
judgment,  so  terrified  the  orator,  that  he  forgot  the 
greatest  part  of  his  arguments,  and  the  defence  he 
made  was  weak  and  injudicious.  Milo  was  con- 
demned and  banished  to  Massilia.  Cicero  soon 
after  sent  his  exiled  friend  a copy  of  the  oration 
which  he  had  delivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  it  now  ; and  Milo,  after  he  had 
read  it,  exclaimed,  “O  Cicero,  hadst  thou  spoken 
before  my  accusers  in  those  terms,  Milo  would  not 
be  now  eating  figs  at  Marseilles.”  The  friendship 
and  cordiality  of  Cicero  and  Milo  were  the  fruits  of 
long  intimacy  and  familiar  intei  course.  It  was  by 
the  successful  labours  of  Milo  that  the  orator  was 
recalled  from  banishment  and  restored  to  his  friends. 
Cic.  pro  Milon.—Paterc.  2,  c.  47  & 68. — Dio.  40. 

A general  of  the  forces  of  Pyuhus.  He  was 

made  governor  of  Tarentum,  and  that  he  might  be 
reminded  of  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhus  sent 
him  as  a present  a chain,  which  was  covered  with 
the  skin  of  Nicias  the  physician,  who  had  perfidi- 
ously offered  the  Romans  to  poison  his  royal  master 

for  a sum  of  money.  Polycen.  8,  &c. A tyrant 

of  Pisa  in  Elis,  thrown  into. the  river  Alpheus  by  his 
subjects  for  his  oppression.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  325. 

Milonius,  a drunken  buffoon  at  Rome,  accus- 
tomed to  dance  when  intoxicated.  Horat.  2,  sat.  1, 
v.  24.  ... 

Mlltas,  a soothsayer,  who  assisted  Dion  in 
explaining  prodigies,  &c. 

Miltii£d.es,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselus,  who 
obtained  a victory  in  a chariot  race  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  led  a colony  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
Chersonesus.  The  causes  of  this  appointment  are 
striking  and  singular.  The  Thracian  Dolonci, 
harassed  by  a long  war  with  the  Absynthians,  were 
directed  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  take  for  their 
king  the  first  man  they  met  in  their  return  home, 
who  invited  them  to  come  under  his  roof  and  par- 
take of  his  entertainments.  This  was  Miltiades, 
whom  the  appearance  of  the  Dolonci,  their  strange 
arms  and  garments,  had  struck.  He  invited  them 
to  his  house,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
commands  of  the  oracle.  He  obeyed,  and  when 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  approved  a second  time 
the  choice  of  the  Dolonci,  he  departed  fo1"  the  Uier- 
sonesus,  and  was  invested  by  the  inhabitants  witn 
sovereign  power.  The  first  measure  he  took  was  to 
stop  the  further  incursions  of  the  Absynthians,  oy 
building  a strong  wall  across  the  isthmus.  Wne" 
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he  had  established  himself  at  home,  and  fortified 
his  dominions  against  foreign  invasion,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  Lampsacus.  His  expedition  was 
unsuccessful ; he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade,  and 
made  prisoner.  His  friend  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia 
vas  informed  his  captivity,  and  he  procured  his 
release  by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampsacus 
v.  ith  his  severest  displeasure.  He  lived  a few  years 
after  he  had  recovered  his  liberty.  As  he  had  no 
issue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and  his  possessions  to 
Stesagoras  the  son  of  Cimon,  who  was  his  brother 
by  the  same  mother.  The  memory  of  Miltiades 
was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Dolonci,  and  they 
regularly  celebrated  festivals  and  exhibited  shows 
in  commemoration  of  a man  to  whom  they  owed 
their  greatness  and  preservation.  Some  time  after 
Stesagoras  died  without  issue,  and  Miltiades  the  son 
of  Cimon,  and  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  sent 
by  the  Athenians  with  one  ship  to  take  possession  of 
the  Chersonesus.  At  his  arrival  Miltiades  appeared 
mournful,  as  if  lamenting  the  recent  death  of  his 
brother.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
visited  the  new  governor  to  condole  with  him  ; but 
their  confidence  in  his  sincerity  proved  fatal  to 
them.  Miltiades  seized  their  persons,  and  made 
himself  absolute  in  Chersonesus  ; and  to  strengthen 
himself  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of 
Olorus  the  king  of  the  Thracians.  His  prosperity, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  In  the  third  year 
of  his  government  his  dominions  were  threatened 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Scythian  Nomades,  whom 
Darius  had  some  time  before  irritated  by  entering 
their  country.  He  fled  before  them,  but  as  their 
hostilities  were  but  momentary,  he  was  soon  re- 
stored to  his  kingdom.  Three  years  after  he  left 
Chersonesus  and  set  sail  for  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  applause.  He  was  present  at 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  all  the 
chief  officers  ceded  their  power  to  him,  and  left  the 
event  of  the  battle  to  depend  upon  his  superior 
abilities.  He  obtained  an  important  victory  [ Vid. 
Marathon]  over  the  more  numerous  forces  of  his 
adversaries  ; and  when  he  had  demanded  of  his 
fellow-citizens  an  olive  crown  as  the  reward  of  his 
valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  not  only  refused, 
but  severely  reprimanded  for  presumption.  The 
only  reward,  therefore,  that  he  received  for  a vic- 
tory which  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
universal  Greece,  was  in  itself  simple  and  incon- 
siderable, though  truly  great  in  the  opinion  of  that 
age.  He  was  represented  in  the  front  of  a picture 
among  the  rest  of  the  commanders  who  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  he  seemed  to  exhort 
and  animate  his  soldiers  to  fight  with  courage  and 
intrepidity.  Some  time  alter  Miltiades  was  en- 
trusted with  a fleet  of  70  ships,  and  ordered  to 
punish  those  islands  which  had  revolted  to  the 
Persians.  He  was  successful  at  first,  but  a sudden 
report  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  coming  to  attack 
him,  changed  his  operations  as  he  was  besieging 
Paros.  He  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  paticularly 
of  holding  a correspondence  with  the  enemy.  The 
falsity  of  these  accusations  might  have  appeared,  if 
Miltiades  had  been  able  to  come  into  the  assembly. 
A wound  which  he  had  received  before  Paros  de- 
tained him  at  home,  and  his  enemies,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  became  more  eager  in  their 
accusations  and  louder  in  their  clamours.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  rigour  of  the  sentence 
was  retracted  on  the  recollection  of  his  great  ser- 
v','e*  the  Atlicni  ms,  and  he  was  put  into  prison 
tul  he  hajJ  paid  a fine  of  so  talents  to  the  stale. 


His  inability  to  discharge  so  great  a sum  detained 
him  in  confinement,  and  soon  after  his  wounds  be- 
came incurable,  and  he  died  about  489  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  His  body  was  ransomed  by  his 
son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged  to  borrow  and  pay  the 
50  talents,  to  give  his  father  a decent  burial.  The 
crimes  of  Miltiades  were  probably  aggravated  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  when  they  remembered 
how  he  made  himself  absolute  in  Chersonesus  ; and 
in  condemning  the  barbarity  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards a general  who  was  the  source  of  their  mili- 
tary prosperity,  we  must  remember  the  jealousy 
which  ever  reigns  among  a free  and  independent 
people,  and  how  watchful  they  are  in  defence  of  the 
natural  rights  which  they  see  wrested  from  others 
by  violence  and  oppression.  Cornelius  Nepos  has 
written  the  life  of  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cimon  ; but 
his  history  is  incongruous  and  not  authentic ; and 
the  author,  by  confounding  the  actions  of  the  son 
of  Cimon  with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypselus,  has 
made  the  whole  dark  and  unintelligible.  Greater 
reliance  in  reading  the  actions  of  both  the  Miltiades 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  narration  of  Herodotus,  whose 
veracity  is  confirmed,  and  who  was  indisputably 
more  informed  and  more  capable  of  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  exploits  of  men  who  flourished 
in  his  age,  and  of  which  he  could  see  the  living 
monuments.  Herodotus  was  born  about  six  years 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  and  C.  Nepos, 
as  a writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  flourished  about 
450  years  after  the  age  of  the  father  of  history.  C. 
Hep.  in  Vita. — Herodot.  4,  c.  137.  1.  6,  c.  34,  &c. 
— Pint,  in  Cim.—Val.  Max.  5,  c.  3. — Justin.  2. — 
Pans. An  Archon  of  Athens. 

Milto,  a favourite  mistress  of  Cyrus  the 
younger.  Vid.  Aspasia. 

Milvius,  a parasite  at  Rome,  &c.  Horat.  2, 

sat.  7. A bridge  at  Rome  over  the  Tiber,  now 

called  Pont  de  Molle.  Cic.  ad  Att.  13,  ep.  33. — 
Sail.  Cat.  45. — Tacit.  A.  13,  c.  47. 

Milyas,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Lycia.  Its  inhabitants,  called 
Milyades,  and  afterwards  Solytni,  were  among  the 
numerous  nations  which  formed  the  army  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece.— Herodot. — Cic.  Verr.  1, 
c.  38. _ 

Mimallones,  the  Bacchanals,  who,  when  they 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  put  horns  on  their 
heads.  They  are  also  called  Mimallonides , and 
some  derive  their  name  from  the  mountain  Mimas. 
Pers.  1,  v.  99 .—Ovid.  A.  A.  v.  541 .—Stat.  Theb.  4, 
v.  660. 

Mimas,  a giant  whom  Jupiter  destroyed  with 

thunder.  Horat.  3,  od.  4. A high  mountain  of 

Asia  Minor,  near  Colophon.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  Jab.  5. 

A Trojan,  son  of  Theano  and  Amycus,  born  on 

the  same  night  as  Paris,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
great  intimacy.  He  followed  the  fortune  of  ./'Eneas, 
and  was  killed  by  Mezentius.  Virg.  ALn.  to, 
v.  702. 

Mimnermus,  a Greek  poet  and  musician  of 
Colophon  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiefly  excelled 
jn  elegiac  poetry,  whence  some  have  attributed  the 
invention  of  it  to  him  ; and,  indeed,  he  was  the 
poet  who  made  elegy  an  amorous  poem,  instead  of 
a mournful  and  melancholy  tale.  In  the  expression 
of  love,  Propertius  prefers  him  to  Homer,  as  this 
verse  shows : 

Plus  in  amorc  valet  Mimncnni  versus  Homero. 

In  his  old  age  Mimnermus  became  enamoured  of  a 
voting  girl  called  Nanno.  Some  few  fragments  of 
his  poetry  remain,  collected  by  Stobmus.  He  is 
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supposed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
pentameter  verse,  which  others,  however,  attribute 
to  Callinus  or  Archilochus.  The  surname  of  Eigu- 
stiades,  Aryu?  (. shrill-voiced ),  has  been  applied  to 
him,  though  some  imagine  the  word  to  be  the  name 
of  his  father.  Strab.  1 & 14. — Pans.  9,  c.  29. — 
Diog.  1. — Propert.  1,  el.  9,  v.  ix. — Horat.  x,  ep.  6, 
v.  65. 

Mincius,  now  Mincio,  a river  of  Venetia, 
flowing  from  the  lake  Benacus,  and  falling  into  the 
Po.  Virgil  was  born  on  its  banks.  Virg.  Eel.  7, 
v.  13.  G.  3,  v.  15.  Ain.  10,  v.  206. 

Mind&rus,  a commander  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Athenians,  and  died  410  B.C.  Pint. 

MIneid.es,  the  daughters  of  Minyas  or  Mineus, 
)<ing  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia.  They  were  three 
in  number,  Leuconoe,  Leucippe,  and  Alcithoe. 
Ovid  calls  the  two  first  Clymene  and  Iris.  They 
derided  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  for  which  impiety 
the  god  inspired  them  with  an  unconquerable  desire 
of  eating  human  flesh.  They  drew  lots  which  of 
them  should  give  up  her  son  as  food  to  the  rest. 
The  lot  fell  upon  Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up  her 
son  Hippasus,  who  was  instantly  devoured  by  the 
three  sisters.  They  were  changed  into  bats.  In 
commemoration  of  this  bloody  crime,  it  was  usual 
among  the  Orchomenians  for  the  high  priest,  as 
soon  as  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  to  pursue,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  all  the  women  who  had  entered  the 
temple,  and  even  to  kill  the  first  he  came  up  to. 
Ovid.  Met.  4, fab.  12. — Pint.  Qucest.  Gr.  38. 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jupiter’s  brain 
without  a mother.  The  god,  as  it  is  reported, 
married  Metis,  whose  superior  prudence  and 
sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods,  made  him 
apprehend  that  the  children  of  such  a union  would 
be  of  a more  exalted  nature,  and  more  intelligent 
than  their  father.  To  prevent  this,  Jupiter  devoured 
Metis  in  her  pregnancy,  and  some  time  after,  to 
relieve  the  pains  which  he  suffered  in  his  head,  he 
ordered  Vulcan  to  cleave  it  open.  Minerva  came 
all  armed  and  grown  up  from  her  father’s  brain, 
and  immediately  was  admitted  into  the  assembly  of 
the  gods,  and  made  one  of  the  most  faithful  coun- 
sellors of  her  father.  The  power  of  Minerva  was 
great  in  heaven  ; she  could  hurl  the  thunders  of 
Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men,  bestow  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and,  indeed,  she  was  the  only  one  of  all 
the  divinities  whose  authority  and  consequence 
were  equal  to  those  of  Jupiter.  The  actions  of 
Minerva  are  numerous,  as  well  as  the  kindnesses 
by  which  she  endeared  herself  to  mankind.  Her 
quarrel  with  Neptune  concerning  the  right  of  giving 
a name  to  the  capital  of  Cecropia  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  assembly  of  the  gods  settled  the  dispute 
by  promising  the  preference  to  whichever  of  the 
two  gave  the  most  useful  and  necessary  present  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Neptune,  upon  this, 
struck  the  ground  with  his  trident,  and  immediately 
a horse  issued  from  the  earth.  Minerva  produced 
the  olive,  and  obtained  the  victory  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  gods,  who  observed  that  the 
olive,  as  the  emblem  of  peace,  is  far  preferable  to 
the  horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed.  The 
victorious  deity  called  the  capital  A thence,  and 
became  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  place.  Minerva 
was  always  very  jealous  of  her  power,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  punished  the  presumption^  of 
Arachne  is  well  known.  V id.  Arachne.  The 

attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence,  are  strong 
roarh^  of  her  virtue.  Jupiter  had  sworn  by  the 


Styx  to  give  to  Vulcan,  who  had  made  him  a com- 
plete suit  of  armour,  whatever  he  desired.  Vulcan 
demanded  Minerva,  and  the  father  of  the  gods 
who  had  permitted  Minerva  to  live  in  perpetual 
celibacy,  consented,  but  privately  advised  his 
daughter  to  make  all  the  resistance  she  could  to 
frustrate  the  attempts  of  her  lover.  The  prayers 
and  force  of  Vulcan  proved  ineffectual,  and  her 
chastity  was  not  violated,  though  the  god  left  on 
her  body  the  marks  of  his  passion,  and,  from  the 
impurity  which  proceeded  from  this  scuffle,  and 
which  Minerva  threw  down  upon  the  earth,  wrapped 
up  in  wool,  was  bom  Erichthon,  an  uncommon 
monster.  Vid.  Erichthonius.  Minerva  was  the 
first  who  built  a ship,  and  it  was  her  zeal  for  navi- 
gation, and  her  care  for  the  Argonauts,  which 
placed  the  prophetic  tree  of  Dodona  behind  the 
ship  Argo,  when  going  to  Colchis.  She  was  known 
among  the  ancients  by  many  names.  She  was 
called  Athena,  Pallas  [ Vid.  Pallas],  Parthenos, 
from  her  remaining  in  perpetual  celibacy ; Tritonia, 
because  worshipped  near  the  lake  Tritonis;  Glau- 
copis,  from  the  blueness  of  her  eyes  ; Agorea,  from 
her  presiding  over  markets  ; Hippia,  because  she 
first  taught  mankind  how  to  manage  the  horse; 
Stratea  and  Area,  from  her  martial  character ; Coi y- 
phagenes,  because  bom  from  Jupiter’s  brain;  Sais, 
because  worshipped  at,  Sais,  &c.  Some  attributed 
to  her  the  invention  of  the  flute,  whence  she  was 
surnamed  Andon,  Luscinia,  Musica,  Salpiga,  &c. 
She,  as  it  is  reported,  once  amused  herself  in  play- 
ing upon  her  favourite  flute  before  Juno  and  Venus, 
but  the  goddesses  ridiculed  the  distortion  of  her  face 
in  blowing  the  instrument.  Minerva,  convinced  of 
the  justness  of  their  remarks  by  looking  at  herself 
in  a fountain  near  mount  Ida,  threw  away  the 
musical  instrument,  and  denounced  a melancholy 
death  to  him  who  found  it.  Marsyas  was  the 
miserable  proof  of  the  veracity  of  her  expressions. 
The  worship  of  Minerva  was  universally  estab- 
lished ; she  had  magnificent  temples  in  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  all  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Sicily.  Sais,  Rhodes,  and  Athens  particularly 
claimed  her  attention,  and  it  is  even  said  that 
Jupiter  rained  a shower  of  gold  upon  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  which  had  paid  so  much  veneration  and 
such  an  early  reverence  to  the  divinity  of  his 
daughter.  The  festivals  celebrated  in  her  honour 
were  solemn  and  magnificent.  Vid.  Panathensea. 
She  was  invoked  by  every  artist,  and  particularly 
such  as  worked  in  wool,  embroidery,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  It  was  the  duty  of  almost  every'  member 
of  society  to  implore  the  assistance  and  patronage 
of  a deity  who  presided  over  sense,  taste,  and 
reason.  Hence  the  poets  have  had  occasion  to  say, 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  facicsvc  Mifierva, 

and, 

Qiii  bene  placard  Pallada,  doctus  crit. 

Minerva  was  represented  in  different  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  characters  in  which  she  ap- 
peared. She  generally  appeared  with  a counte- 
nance full  more  of  masculine  firmness  and  composure, 
than  of  softness  and  grace.  Most  usualjy  she  was 
represented  with  a helmet  on  her  head,  with  a large 
plume  nodding  in  the  air.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
spear,  and  in  the  other  a shield,  with  the  dying 
head  of  Medusa  upon  it.  Sometimes  this  Gorgon  s 
head  was  on  her  breastplate,  with  living  scipents 
writhing  round  it,  as  well  as  round  her  shield  and 
helmet.  In  most  of  her  statues  she  is  represented 
as  sitting,  and  sometimes  she  holds  in  one  hand  a 
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Jistaff,  instead  of  a spear.  When  she  appeared  as 
the  goddess  of  the  liberal  arts  she  was  arrayed  in 
a.  variegated  veil,  which  the  ancients  called  peplutn. 
Sometimes  Minerva’s  helmet  was  covered  at  the 
top  with  the  figure  of  a cock,  a bird  which,  on 
.account  of  his  great  courage,  is  properly  sacred  to 
the  goddess  of  war.  Some  of  her  statues  repre- 
sented her  helmet  with  a sphinx  in  the  middle, 
supported  on  either  side  by  griffins.  In  some 
medals,  a chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  some- 
times a dragon  or  a serpent,  with  winding  spires, 
appear  at  the  top  of  her  helmet.  She  was  partial 
to  the  olive  tree  ; the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her 
favourite  birds,  and  the  dragon  among  reptiles  was 
sacred  to  her.  The  functions,  offices,  and  actions 
3f  Minerva  seem  so  numerous,  that  they  un- 
doubtedly originate  in  more  than  one  person. 
Cicero  speaks  of  five  persons  of  this  name ; a 
Minerva,  mother  of  Apollo  ; a daughter  of  the 
Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at  Sais,  in  Egypt ; a 
third,  born  from  Jupiter’s  brain  ; a fourth,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  (Joryphe  ; and  a fifth,  daughter  of 
Pallas,  generally  represented  with  winged  shoes. 
This  last  put  her  father  to  death  because  he  at- 
tempted her  virtue.  Pans,  i,  2,  3,  &c. — Horat.  1, 
od.  16.  1.  3,  od.  4. — Virg.  PEn.  2,  &c. — Strab.  6, 
9,  & 13. — Philost.  Icon.  2. — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  &c. 
Met.  6 .—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  j,  c.  15.  1.  3,  c.  23,  & c.— 
Apollod.  1,  &c. — Pindar.  Olymp.  7. — Lucan.  9, 
v.  354. — Sophocl.  (Fdip. — H outer . II.,  &c.  Od. 
Hymn,  ad  Pall. — Diod.  5. — Hesiod.  Theog. — 

. Kschyl.  in  Emit. — Lucian.  Dial. — Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  2. — Orpheus.  Hymn.  31.  —Q.  Srnym.  14, 
v.  448. — Apollon.  1. — Hygiit.  fab.  168. — Stat. 
Theb.  2,  v.  721.  1.  7,  & c. — Callim.  in  Cerer. — 
/Elian.  V.  H.  12. — C.  Nep.  in  Pans. — Pint,  in 
Lyc.,  &c. — Thucyd.  1. — Herodot.  5. 

Minervse  Castrum,  a town  of  Calabria,  now 

Castro. Promontorium,  a cape  at  the  most 

southern  extremity  of  Campania. 

Minervalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March  and 
June.  During  this  solemnity  scholars  obtained 
some  relaxation  from  their  studious  pursuits,  and 
the  present,  which  it  was  usual  for  them  to  offer  to 
.heir  masters,  was  called  Minerval,  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  Minerva,  who  patronized  over  litera- 
ture. Varro  de  R.  R.  3,  c.  2. — Ovid.  Trist.  3, 
v.  809. — Liv.  9,  c.  30. 

Mlnio,  now  Mignone,  a river  of  Etruria,  falling 

into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Virg.  PEn.  10,  v.  183. 

One  of  the  favourites  of  Antiochus  king  of  Syria. 

Minnsei,  a people  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  sea. 
Plin.  12,  c.  14. 

Mirtoa,  a town  of  Sicily,  built  by  Minos  when 
he  was  pursuing  Dtedalus,  and  called  also  Ileradea. 
A town  of  Peloponnesus. A town  of  Crete. 

Minois,  belonging  to  Minos.  Crete  is  called 
Minoia  regna,  as  being  the  legislator’s  kingdom. 

Virg.  PEn.  6,  v.  14. A patronymic  of  Ariadne. 

Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  157. 

Minos,  a king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa,  who  gave  laws  to  his  subjects,  B.C.  1406, 
which  still  remained  in  full  force  in  the  age  of  the 
philosopher  Plato.  His  justice  and  moderation 
procured  him  the  appellation  of  the  favourite  of 
the  gods,  the  confidant  of  Jupiter,  the  wise  legis- 
lator, in  every  city  of  Greece  ; and,  according  to 
the  poets,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  equity,  after 
death,  with  the  office  of  supreme  and  absolute 
judge  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  this  capacity,  he 
is  represented  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  shades 
and  holding  a sceptre  in  his  hand.  The  dead  plead 


their  different  causes  before  him,  and  the  impartial 
judge  shakes  the  fatal  urn,  which  is  filled  with  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  He  married  Ithona,  by 
whom  he  had  Lycastes,  who  was  the  father  of 
Minos  II.  Homer.  Od.  19,  v.  178. — Virg.  PEn.  6, 
v.  432. — Apollod.  3,  c.  1. — Hygin.fab.  41. — Diod. 
4. — Horat.  1,  od.  28. 

Minos  II-,  was  a son  of  Lycastes,  the  son  of 
Minos  I.  king  of  Crete.  He  married  Pasiphae 
the  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  and  by  her  he  had 
many  children.  He  increased  his  paternal  dominions 
by  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  but  he 
showed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  put  to  death 
his  son  Androgeus.  Vid.  Androgeus.  He  took 
Megara  by  the  treachery  of  Scylla  [Vid.S cylla], 
and,  not  satisfied  with  a victory,  he  obliged  the 
vanquished  to  bring  him  yearly  to  Crete  seven 
chosen  boys,  and  the  same  number  of  virgins,  to 
be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  Vid.  Minotaurus. 
This  bloody  tribute  was  at  last  abolished  when 
Theseus  had  destroyed  the  monster.  Vid.  Theseus. 
When  Dsedalus,  whose  industry  and  invention  had 
fabricated  the  labyrinth,  and  whose  imprudence,  in 
assisting  Pasiphae  in  the  gratification  of  her  un- 
natural desires,  had  offended  Minos,  fled  from  the 
place  of  his  confinement  with  wings  [ Vid.  Dajdalus], 
and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  the  incensed  monarch 
pursued  the  offender,  resolved  to  punish  his  in- 
fidelity. Cocalus  king  of  Sicily,  who  had  hospit- 
ably received  Dsedalus,  entertained  his  royal  guest 
with  dissembled  friendship;  and  that  he  might  not 
deliver  to  him  a man  whose  ingenuity  and  abilities 
he  so  well  knew,  he  put  Minos  to  death.  Some  say 
that  it  was  the  daughters  of  Cocalus  who  put  the 
king  of  Crete  to  death,  by  detaining  him  so  long  in 
a bath  till  he  fainted,  after  which  they  suffocated 
him.  Minos  died  about  35  years  before  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  father  of  Androgeus,  Glaucus,  and 
Deucalion,  and  two  daughters,  Phaedra  and  Ari- 
adne. Many  authors  have  confounded  the  two 
monarchs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather  and  the 
grandson,  but  Homer,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus 
prove  plainly  that  they  were  two  different  persons. 
Pans,  in  Ach.  4. — Pint,  in  T/ies. — Hygiit.  fab.  41. 
— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  14 1. — Diod.  4. — Virg.  PEn.  6, 
v.  21. — Pint,  in  Min. — Athen. — Place.  14. 

Minotaurus,  a celebrated  monster,  half  a 
man  and  half  a bull,  according  to  this  verse  of 
Ovid,  A.  A.  2,  v.  24, 

Sentibovemque  virum,  semivirumque  bovem. 

It  was  the  fruit  of  Pasiphae’s  amour  with  a bull. 
Minos  refused  to  sacrifice  a white  bull  to  Neptune, 
an  animal  which  he  had  received  from  the  god  for 
that  purpose.  This  offended  Neptune,  and  he 
made  Pasiphae  the  wife  of  Minys  enamoured  of 
this  fine  bull,  which  had  been  refused  to  his  altars. 
Daidalus  prostituted  his  talents  in  being  subservient 
to  the  queen’s  unnatural  desires,  and,  by  his  means, 
Pasiphae’s  horrible  passions  were  gratified,  and  the 
Minotaur  came  into  the  world.  Minos  confined  in 
the  labyrinth  a monster  which  convinced  the  world 
of  his  wife’s  lasciviousness  and  indecency,  and 
reflected  disgrace  upon  his  family.  The  Minotaur 
usually  devoured  the  chosen  young  men  and 
maidens,  whom  the  tyranny  of  Minos  yearly 
extracted  from  the  Athenians.  Theseus  delivered 
his  country  from  this  shameful  tribute,  when  it  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  voracity  of 
the  Minotaur,  and,  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  king’s 
daughter,  he  destroyed  the  monster,  and  made  his 
escape  from  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth.  The 
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fabulous  traditions  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  the 
infamous  commerce  of  Pasiphae  with  a favourite 
hull,  have  been  often  explained.  Some  suppose 
that  Pasiphae  was  enamoured  of  one  of  her  hus- 
band’s courtiers,  called  Taurus,  and  that  Dmdalus 
favoured  the  passion  of  the  queen  by  suffering  his 
house  to  become  the  retreat  of  the  two  lovers. 
Pasiphae,  some  time  after,  brought  twins  into  the 
world,  one  of  whom  greatly  resembled  Minos,  and 
the  other  Taurus.  In  the  natural  resemblance  of 
their  countenance  with  that  of  their  supposed 
fathers  originated  their  name,  and  consequently  the 
fable  of  the  Minotaur.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  2. — 
Hygin.  fab.  40. — Pint,  in  TJtes. — Palaphat. — 
Pi  eg.  Ain.  6,  v.  26. 

Minthe,  a daughter  of  Cocytus,  loved  by 
Pluto.  Proserpine  discovered  her  husband’s  amour, 
and  changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb,  called  by  the 
same  name,  mint.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  729. 

Minturnae,  a town  of  Campania,  between 
Sinuessa  and  Formiae.  It  was  in  the  marshes,  in 
its  neighbourhood,  that  Marius  concealed  himself 
in  the  mud,  to  avoid  the  partisans  of  Sylla.  The 
people  condemned  him  to  death,  but  when  his  voice 
alone  had  terrified  the  executioner,  they  showed 
themselves  compassionate,  and  favoured  his  escape. 
Marica  was  worshipped  there  ; hence  Maricce  regna 
applied  to  the  place.  Strab.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — 
Liv.  8,  c.  10.  1.  xo,  c.  21.  1.  27,  c.  38. — Paterc.  2,  c. 
14. — Lucan.  2,  v.  424. 

Mlliutia,  a vestal  virgin,  accused  of  debauchery 
on  account  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  her  dress. 
She  was  condemned  to  be  buried  alive  because  a 
female  supported  the  false  accusation,  A.U.C.  418. 

Liv.  8,  c.  15. A public  way  from  Rome  to  Brun- 

dusium.  V id.  Via. 

Minutius  Aug-minus,  a Roman  consul 

slain  in  a battle  against  the  Samnites. A tribune 

of  the  people,  who  put  Mtelius  to  death  when  he 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  He  was 
honoured  with  a brazen  statue  for  causing  the  corn 
to  be  sold  at  a reduced  price  to  the  people.  Liv.  4, 

c.  16. — Plin.  18,  c.  3. Rufus,  a master  of  horse 

to  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.  His  disobedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  dictator  was  productive  of 
an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and  the  master  of 
the  horse  was  declared  equal  in  power  to  the  dic- 
tator. Minutius,  soon  after  this,  fought  with  ill 
success  against  Annibal,  and  was  saved  by  the 
interference  of  Fabius;  which  circumstance  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  laid  down  his 
power  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  and  swore  that 
he  would  never  act  again  but  by  his  directions.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Liv. — C.  Nap. 

in  Ann. A Roman  consul  who  defended  Corio- 

lanus  from  the  insults  of  the  people,  &c. An- 

other, defeated  by  the  /Equi,  and  disgraced  by  the 

dictator  Cincinnatus. An  officer  under  Caesar,  in 

Gaul,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors against  his  patron.  Cces.  B.  G.  6,  c.  29. A 

tribune  who  warmly  opposed  the  views  of  C.  Grac- 
chus.  A Roman,  chosen  dictator,  and  obliged  to 

lay  down  his  office,  because,  during  the  time  of  his 

election,  the  sudden  cry  of  a rat  was  heard. A 

Roman,  one  of  the  first  who  were  chosen  questors. 

Felix,  an  African  lawyer,  who  flourished  207 

A.D.  He  has  written  an  elegant  dialogue  in  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  religion,  called  Octavius,  from 
the  principal  speaker  in  it.  This  book  was  long 
attributed  to  Arnobius,  and  even  printed  as  an 
eighth  book  ( Octavus ),  till  Balduinus  discovered 
the  imposition  in  his  edition  of  Felix,  1560.  The 
two  last  editions  are  that  of  Davies,  8vo,  Can- 


tab. 1712;  and  of  Gronovius,  8vo,  L.  Bat 
I7°9- 

Minyae,  a name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  from  Minyas  king  of  the 
country.  Orchomenos  the  son  of  Minyas  gave  his 
name  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants still  retained  their  original  appellation,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Orchomenians  of  Arcadia. 
A colony  of  Orchomenians  passed  into  Thessaly 
and  settled  in  Iolchos;  from  which  circumstance 
the' people  of  the  place,  and  particularly  the  Argo- 
nauts, were  called  Minyxe.  This  name  they  re- 
ceived, according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  not 
because  a number  of  Orchomenians  had  settled 
among  them,  but  because  the  chief  and  noblest  of 
them  were  descended  from  the  daughters  of  Min- 
yas. Part  of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the 
sons  of  Codrus  when  they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the  Argo- 
nauts themselves,  received  the  name  of  Minyae. 
They  first  inhabited  Lemnos,  where  they  had  been 
born  from  the  Lemnian  women  who  had  murdered 
their  husbands.  They  were  driven  from  Lemnos 
by  the  Pelasgi  about  1160  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  came  to  settle  in  Laconia,  from  whence 
they  passed  into  Calliste  with  a colony  of  Lacedae- 
monians. Hygin.  fab.  14. — Pans.  9,  c.  6. — Apol- 
lon. 1,  Arg. — Herodot.  4,  c.  145. 

Minyas,  a king  of  Boeotia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Tritogenia  the  daughter  of  /Eolus.  Some 
make  him  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Callirrhoe,  or 
of  Chryses,  Neptune’s  son,  and  Chrysogenia  the 
daughter  of  Halmus.  He  married  Clytodora,  by 
whom  he  had  Presbon,  Periclymenus,  and  Eteocly- 
menus.  He  was  father  of  Orchomenos,  Diochi- 
thondes,  and  Athamas,  by  a second  marriage  with 
Phanasora  the  daughter  of  Paon.  According  to 
Plutarch  and  Ovid,  he  had  three  daughters,  called 
Leuconoe,  Alcithoe,  and  Leucippe.  They  were 
changed  into  bats.  Vid.  Mineides.  Pans.  9,  c. 
36. — Pint.  Qucest.  Grcec.  38. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  1 
& 468. 

Minycus,  a river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  Arene,  called  afterwards  Orchomenus. 
Homer.  II.  11. — Strab.  8. 

Minyeides.  Vid.  Mineides. 

Minyia,  a festival  observed  at  Orchomenus,  in 
honour  of  Minyas  the  king  of  the  place.  The  Or- 
chomenians were  called  Minyae,  and  the  river  upon 

whose  banks  their  town  was  built,  My  nos. A 

small  island  near  Patmos. 

Minytus,  one  of  Niobe’s  sons.  Apolloi. 

Miraces,  a eunuch  of  Parthia,  &c.  Place.  6, 
v.  690. 

Misenum,  or  Misenus.  Vid.  Misenus. 

Misenus,  a son  of  /Eolus,  who  was  piper  to 
Hector.  After  Hector’s  death  he  followed  .'Eneas 


to  Italy,  and  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, because  he  had  challenged  one  of  the  Tritons. 
.TEneas  afterwards  found  his  body  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  buried  it  on  a promontory  which  bears  his 
name,  now  Miscno.  There  was  also  a town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  promontory,  at  the  west  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  and  it  had  also  a capacious  harbour, 
where  Augustus  and  some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
generally  kept  stationed  one  of  their  fleets.  I >’%• 
VEn.  3,  v. 

2,  c.  4. — Liv. 
c.  sx. 

MisitheilS,  a Roman  celebrated  for  his  virtues 
and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father-in-law  to  t »* 
emperor  Gordian,  whose  counsels  and  actions  >e 
guided  by  his  prudence  and  m deration.  He 


; kept  stationed  one  of  their  fleets.  r rjf 
v.  239.  I.  6,  v.  164  & 234. — Strab.  5.  Meta, 
Liv.  24,  c.  13. — Tacit.  II.  2,  c.  9.  An.  i5> 
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rrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Philip,  a wicked  senator 
ho  succeeded  him  as  prefect  of  the  pretonan 
i;.rds.  He  died  A.D.  243,  and  left  all  his  posses- 
011s  to  be  appropriated  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
Mithras,  a god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  tfic 
or,  according  to  others,  Venus  Urania. 


His 


cr'ship  was  irvtnxiuced  at  Rome  and  the  Romans 
used  him  altars,  on  which  was  this  incription  Deo 
oli  Mithras,  or  Soli  Deo  invicto  MUknv.  He  is 
merally  represented  as  a young  man,  whose  head 
'covered  with  a turban,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ersians.  He  supports  his  knee  upon  a bull  that 
es  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  holds 
1 one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  plunges  a 
agger  into  his  neck.  Stat.  Theb. 1,  v.  720.  Curt. 
c 13 ,—Claudian.  de  Laud.  Stil.  1. 
Mithracenses,  a Persian  who  fled  to  Alex- 
nder  after  the  murder  of  Darius  by  Bessus. 

Mithradates,  a herdsman  of  Astyages,  ordered 
o put  young  Cyrus  to  death.  He  refused,  and 
ducated  him  at  home  as  his  own  son,  &c.  H ero- 
'ot.— Justin.  . , . , c , 

Mithrenes,  a Persian  who  betrayed  Sardes, 
ic.  Curt.  3. 

Mitliridates  I.,  was  the  third  king  of  Pontus. 
ie  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  and  his 
.ttempts  to  make  himself  independent  proved  fruit- 
ess.  He  was  conquered  in  a battle,  and  obtained 
teace  with  difficulty.  Xenophon  calls  him  merely 
. governor  of  Cappadocia.  He  was  succeeded  by 
triobarzanes,  B.C.  363.  Diod. — Xenoph. 

Mitliridates  II.,  king  of  Pontus,  was  grand- 
on  to  Mithridates  I.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Pontus,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Alexander, 
ind  had  been  ceded  to  Antigonus  at  the  general 
livision  of  the  Macedonian  empire  among  the  con- 
queror's generals.  He  reigned  about  26  years,  and 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years,  B.C.  302. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  III. 
Some  say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  because 
he  favoured  the  cause  of  Cassander.  Appian 
Mith. — Diod._ 

Mithridates  III.,  was  son  of  the  preceding 
nonarch.  He  enlarged  his  paternal  possessions  by 
the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  and 
died  after  a reign  of  36  years.  Flor.  _ 

Mithridates  IV.,  succeeded  his  father  Ario 
barzanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  III. 

Mithridates  V.,  succeeded  his  father  Mithri- 
dates IV.,  and  strengthened  himself  on  his  throne 
by  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  whose 
daughter  Laodice  he  married.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pharnaces. 

Mithridates  VI.,  succeeded  his  father  Phar 
naces.  He  was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Pontus 
who  made  alliance  with  the  Romans.  He  fur- 
nished them  with  a fleet  in  the  third  Punic  war 
and  assisted  them  against  Aristonicus,  who  had  laid 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  This  fidelity 
was  rewarded  ;.ne  was  called  Evergetcs,  and  re 
ceived  from  the  Roman  people  the  province  of 
Phrygia  Major,  and  was  called  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Rome.  He  was  murdered  B.C.  123.  Appian 
Mithr. — Justin.  37,  &c. 

Mithridates  VII.,  sumamed  Eupator  and 
The  Great,  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates  VI., 
though  only  at  the  age  of  11  years.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  marked  by  ambition,  cruelty,  ant 
artifice.  He  murdered  his  own  mother,  who  had 
been  left  by  his  father  co-heiress  of  the  kingdom 
and  he  fortified  his  constitution  by  drinking  anti 
dotes  against  the  poison  with  which  his  enemies  at 


court  attempted  to  destroy  him.  He  early  inured 
his  body  to  hardship,  and  employed  himsel  in 
many  manly  exercises,  often  _ remaining  whole 
months  in  the  country,  and  making  the  frozen  snow 
and  the  earth  the  place  of  his  repose.  Naturally 
ambitious  and  cruel,  he  spared  no  pains  to  acquire 
himself  power  and  dominion.  Pie  murdered  the 
two  sons  whom  his  sister  Laodice  had  had  by 
Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  placed  one  ot 
his  own  children,  only  eight  years  old,  on  the 
vacant  throne.  These  violent  proceedings  alarmed 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice 
the  widow  of  Ariarathes.  He  suborned  a youth  to 
be  king  of  Cappadocia,  as  the  third  son  of  Ariara- 
thes,  and  Laodice  was  sent  to  Rome  to  impose 
upon  the  senate,  and  assure  them  that  her  third  son 
was  still  alive,  and  that  his  pretensions  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia  were  just  and  well  grounded. 
Mithridates  used  the  same  arms  of  dissimulation. 
He  also  sent  to  Rome  Gordius,  the  governor  of  Ins 
who  solemnly  declared  before  the  Roman 
people,  that  the  youth  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  was  the  third  son  and  lawful  heir  of 
Ariarathes,  and  that  he  was  supported  as  such  by 
Mithridates.  This  intricate  affair  displeased  the 
Roman  senate,  and  finally  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  two  monarchs,  the  powerful  arbiters 
took  away  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  from  Mithri- 
dates, and  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes.  These 
two  kingdoms,  being  thus  separated  from  their 
original  possessors,  were  presented  with  their  free- 
dom and  independence ; but  the  Cappadocians 
refused  it,  and  received  Ariobarzanes  for  king. 
Such  were  the  first  seeds  of  enmity  between  Rome 
and  the  king  of  Pontus.  Vid.  Mithridaticum 
bellum.  Mithridates  never  lost  an  opportunity  by 
which  he  might  lessen  the  influence  of  his  adver- 
es  ; and  the  more  effectually  to  destroy  their 
power  in  Asia,  he  ordered  all  the  Romans  that 
were  in  his  dominions  to  be  massacred.  This  was 
done  in  one  night,  and  no  less  than  150,000,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  or  80,000  Romans,  as.  Appian 
mentions,  were  made,  at  one  blow,  the  victims  of 
his  cruelty.  This  universal  massacre  called  aloud 
for  revenge.  Aquilius,  and  soon  after  Sylia,  marched 
against  Mithridates  with  a large  army.  The  former 
was  made  prisoner,  but  Sylia  obtained  a victory 
over  the  king’s  generals,  and  another  decisive  en- 
gagement rendered  him  master  ofall  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, Ionia,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had  submitted 
to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  monarch  of  Pontus. 
This  ill  fortune  was  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  about 
200,000  men,  who  were  killed  in  the  several  engage- 
ments that  had  been  fought ; and  Mithridates, 
weakened  by  repeated  ill  success  by  sea  and  land, 
sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror,  which  he  ob- 
tained on  condition  of  defraying  the  expenses  which 
the  Romans  had  incurred  by  the  war,  and  of  re- 
maining satisfied  with  the  possessions  which  he  had 
received  from  his  ancestors.  While  these  negotia- 
tions of  peace  were  carried  on,  Mithridates  was 
not  unmindful  of  his  real  interests..  His  poverty, 
and  not  his  inclinations,  obliged  him  to  wish  for 
peace.  Pie  immediately  took  the  field,  with  an 
army  of  140,000  infantry  and  16,000  horse,  which 
consisted  of  his  own  forces  and  those  of  his  son- 
in-law  Tigrancs  king  of  Armenia.  With  such  a 
numerous  army,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  ; none  dared  to  oppose 
his  conquests,  and  the  Romans,  relying  on  his 
fidelity,  had  withdrawn  the  greatest  part  of  their 
armies  from  the  country.  The  news  of  his  warlike 
preparations  was  no  sooner  heard,  than  Lucullus 
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the  consul  marched  into  Asia,  and  without  delay 
blocked  up  the  camp  of  Mithridates,  who  was 
then  besieging  Cyzicus.  The  Asiatic  monarch 
escaped  from  him,  and  fled  into  the  heart  of  his 
kingdom.  Lucullus  pursued  him  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  and  would  have  taken  him  prisoner  after  a 
battle,  had  not  the  avidity  of  his  soldiers  preferred 
the  plundering  of  a mule  loaded  with  gold,  to  the 
taking  of  a monarch  who  had  exercised  such 
cruelties  against  their  countrymen,  and  shown  him- 
self so  faithless  to  the  most  solemn  engagements. 
After  this  escape,  Mithridates  was  more  careful 
about  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  he  even  ordered 
his  wives  and  sisters  to  destroy  themselves,  fearful 
of  their  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The 
appointment  of  Glabrio  to  the  command  of  the 
Roman  forces,  instead  of  Lucullus,  was  favourable 
to  Mithridates,  and  he  recovered  the  greatest  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  sudden  arrival  of  Pompey, 
however,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  victories.  A battle, 
in  the  night,  was  fought  near  the  Euphrates,  in 
which  the  troops  of  Pontus  laboured  under  every 
disadvantage.  The  engagement  was  by  moonlight, 
and,  as  the  moon  then  shone  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  arms  of  the 
Romans  having  induced  Mithridates  to  believe  that 
the  two  armies  were  close  together,  the  arrows  of 
his  soldiers  were  darted  from  a great  distance,  and 
their  efforts  rendered  ineffectual.  A universal  over- 
throw ensued,  and  Mithridates,  bold  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, rushed  through  the  thick  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  head  of  800  horsemen,  500  of  which 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  follow  him.  He  fled  to 
Tigranes,  but  that  monarch  refused  an  asylum  to 
his  father-in-law,  whom  he  had  before  supported  with 
all  the  collected  forces  of  his  kingdom.  Mithri- 
dates found  a safe  retreat  among  the  Scythians, 
and,  though  destitute  of  power,  friends,  and  re- 
sources, yet  he  meditated  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  by  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
Italy  by  land.  These  wild  projects  were  rejected 
by  his  followers,  and  he  sued  for  peace.  It  was 
denied  to  his  ambassaders,  and  the  victorious  Pom- 
pey declared  that,  to  obtain  it,  Mithridates  must 
ask  it  in  person.  He  scorned  to  trust  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  resolved  to  conquer 
or  to  die.  His  subjects  refused  to  follow  him  any 
longer,  and  they  revolted  from  him,  and  made  his 
son  Pharnaces  king.  The  son  showed  himself  un- 
grateful to  his  father,  and  even,  according  to  some 
writers,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
unnatural  treatment  broke  the  heart  of  Mithridates; 
he  obliged  his  wife  to  poison  herself,  and  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  himself.  It  was  in 
vain  ; the  frequent  antidotes  he  had  taken  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  strengthened  his  constitution 
against  the  poison,  and,  when  this  was  unavailing, 
he  attempted  to  stab  himself.  The  b'ow  was  not 
mortal  ; and  a Gaul,  who  was  then  present,  at  his 
own  request,  gave  him  the  fatal  stroke,  about  63 
ears  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  72nd  year  of 
is  age.  Such  were  the  misfortunes,  abilities,  and 
miserable  end  of  a man,  who  supported  himself  so 
long  against  the  power  of  Rome,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  declaration  of  the  Roman  authors, 
proved  a more  powerful  and  indefatigable  adversary 
to  the  capital  of  Italy,  than  the  great  Annihal,  and 
Pyrrhus,  Perseus,  or  Antiochus.  Mithridates  has 
been  commended  for  his  eminent  virtues,  and  cen- 
sured for  his  vices.  As  a commander  he  deserves 
the  most  unbounded  applause,  and  it  may  create 
admiration  to  sec  him  waging  war  with  such  success 
during  so  many  years  against  the  most  powerful 
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people  on  earth,  led  to  the  field  by  a Sylla  a Lu- 
cullus, and  a Pompey.  He  was  the  greatest 
monarch  that  ever  sat  on  a throne,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Cicero  ; and,  indeed,  no  better  proof 
of  his  military  character  can  be  brought,  than  the 
mention  of  the  great  rejoicings  which  happened  in 
the  Roman  armies  and  in  the  capital  at  the  news 
of  his  death.  No  less  than  12  days  were  appointed 
for  public  thanksgivings  to  the  immortal  gods,  and 
Pompey,  who  had  sent  the  first  intelligence  of  his 
death  to  Rome,  and  who  had  partly  hastened  his 
fall,  was  rewarded  with  the  most  uncommon  honours. 
Vid.  Ampia  lex.  It  is  said  that  Mithridates  con- 
quered 24  nations,  whose  different  languages  he 
knevv,  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  and  fluency 
as  his.  own.  As  a man  of  letters  he  also  deserves 
attention.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language,  and  even  wrote  in  that  dialect  a treatise 
on  botany.  His  skill  in  physic  is  well  known,  and 
even  now  there  is  a celebrated  antidote  which  bears 
his  name,  and  is  called  Mitkridate.  Superstition, 
as  well  as  nature,  had  united  to  render  him  great ; 
and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of  Justin,  his 
birth  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  two 
large  comets,  w'hich  were  seen  for  70  days  suc- 
cessively, and  whose  splendour  eclipsed  the  mid-day 
sun,  and  covered  the  fourth  part  of  the  heavens. 
Jtistin.  37,  c.  1,  &c. — Strab. — Diod.  14. — Flor.  3, 
c.  5,  &c. — Pint,  in  Syll.  Luc.  Mar.  Pomp. — 

Val.  Max.  4,  c.  6,  &c. — Dio.  30,  &c. — Appian. 
Mithrid. — Plin.  2,  c.  97.  1.  7,  c.  24.  1.  25,  c.  2. 
1.  33,  c.  3,  &c. — Cic.  pro  Man.,  &c. — Paterc.  2,  c. 
18. — Eutrop._ 5. — Joseph.  14. — Oros.  6,  &c. 

Mithridates,  a king  of  Parthia,  who  took 
Demetrius  prisoner. A man  made  king  of  Ar- 

menia by  Tiberius.  He  was  afterwards  imprisoned 
by  Caligula,  and  set  at  liberty  by  Claudius.  He 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  nephews,  and  his 

family  were  involved  in  his  ruin.  Tacit.  Ann. 

Another,  king  of  Armenia. A king  of  Pergamus, 

who  warmly  embraced  the  cause  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
was  made  king  of  Bosphorus  by  him.  Some  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  son  of  the  great  Mithridates 

by  a concubine.  He  was  murdered,  &c. A king 

of  Iberia. Another  of  Comagena. A cele- 

brated king  of  Parthia,  who  enlarged  his  possessions 
by  the  conquest  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  He  examined  with  a careful  eye  the 
constitution  and  political  regulations  of  the  nations 
he  had  conquered,  and  framed  from  them,  for  the 
service  of  his  own  subjects,  a code  of  laws.  Justin. 

— Orosins. Another,  who  murdered  his  father, 

and  made  himself  master  of  the  crown. A king 

of  Pontus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba,  & c. 

A man  in  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was 
rewarded  by  the  monarch  for  having  wounded 
Cyrus  the  younger ; but,  when  lie  boasted  that  he 
had  killed  him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  Pint. 

in  Artax. A son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  basely 

murdered  Datames.  C.  Nep.  in  Dat. 

Mithridatlcu.nl  helium,  begun  89  years 
B.C.,  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  celebrated 
wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans  against  a 
foreign  power.  The  ambition  of  Mithridates,  from 
whom  it  receives  its  name,  may  be  called  the  cause 
and  origin  of  it.  His  views  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadocia,  of  which  he  was  stripped  by  the  Ro- 
mans, first  engaged  him  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  republic.  Three  Romans  officers,  L.  Cassius 
the  proconsul,  M.  Aquilius,  and  Q.  Oppius,  opposed 
Mithridates  with  the  troops  of  Bithynia,  Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia,  and  Gallo-grmcia.  Ihc  army 
of  these  provinces,  together  with  the  Roman  soldiers 
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n Asia,  amounted  to  70,000  men  and  6000  horse. 
Che  forces  of  the  king  of  Pontus  were  greatly 
uperior  to  these  ; he  led  250,000  foot,  40,000  horse, 
.nd  130  armed  chariots  into  the  field  of  battle, 
tnder  the  command  of  Neoptolemusand  Archelaus. 
Ii;  fleet  consisted  of  400  ships  of  war,  well  manned 
aid  provisioned.  In  an  engagement  the  king  of 
’ontus  obtained  the  victory,  and  dispersed  the 
^oman  forces  in  Asia.  He  became  master  of  the 
;reatest  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Hellespont  submitted 
o his  power.  Two  of  the  Roman  generals  were 
aken,  and  M.  Aquilius,  who  was  principally  en- 
. rusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  was  carried 
ibout  in  Asia,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and 
nsults  of  the  populace,  and  at  last  put  to  death 
y Mithridates,  who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be 
wured  down  his  throat,  as  a slur  upon  the  avidity 
if  the  Romans.  The  conqueror  took  every  possible 
idvantage  ; he  subdued  all  the  islands  of  the  Asgean 
;ea,  and,  though  Rhodes  refused  to  submit  to  his 
lower,  yet  all  Greece  was  soon  overrun  by  his 
general  Archelaus,  and  made  tributary  to  the 
tingdom  of  Pontus.  Meanwhile  the  Romans,  in- 
rensed  against  Mithridates  on  account  of  his  per- 
idy,  and  of  his  cruelty  in  massacring  80,000  of 
heir  countrymen  in  one  day  all  over  Asia,  ap- 
xiinted  Sylla  to  march  into  the  east.  Sylla  landed 
n Greece,  where  the  inhabitants  readily  acknow- 
edged  his  power;  but  Athens  shut  her  gates  against 
he  Roman  commander,  and  Archelaus,  who  de- 
ended  it,  defeated,  with  the  greatest  courage,  all 
he  efforts  and  operations  of  the  enemy.  This 
pirited  defence  was  of  short  duration.  Archelaus 
etreated  into  Bceotia,  where  Sylla  soon  followed 
lim.  The  two  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  a line  of 
■attle  near  Chjeronea,  and  the  Romans  obtained 
he  victory,  and  of  the  almost  innumerable  forces  of 
.he  Asiatics,  no  more  than  10,000  escaped.  Another 
lattle  in  Thessaly,  near  Orchomenos,  proved  equally 
atal  to  the  king  of  Pontus.  Dorylaus,  one  of  his 
generals,  was  defeated,  and  he  soon  after  sued  for 
aeace.  Sylla  listened  to  the  terms  of  accommo- 
lation,  as  his  presence  at  Rome  was  now  become 
lecessary  to  quell  the  commotions  and  cabals  which 
•is  enemies  had  raised  against  him.  He  pledged 
limseif  to  the  king  of  Pontus  to  confirm  him  in  the 
•ossession  of  his  dominions,  and  to  procure  him  the 
itle  of  friend  and  ally  of  Rome  ; and  Mithridates 
ronsented  to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphlagonia,  to 
leliver  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  Bithynia 
o Nicomedes,  and  to  pay  to  the  Romans  2000 
alents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to 
leliver  into  their  hands  70  galleys,  with  all  their 
:1Kglng-  I hough  Mithridates  seemed  to  have  re- 
istublished.  peace  in  his  dominions,  yet  Fimbria, 
vhose  sentiments  were  contrary  to  those  of  Sylla, 
md  who  made  himself  master  of  the  army  of  Asia 
iy  intrigue  and  oppression,  kept  him  under  continual 
il.irms,  and  rendered  the  existence  of  his  power 
irecarious.  Sylla,  who  had  returned  from  Greece 
o. ratify  treaty  which  had  been  made  with 
Vlithridates,  rid  the  world  of  the  tyrannical  Fim- 
>na  ; and  the  king  of  Pontus,  awed  by  the  rcsolu- 
ton  and  determined  firmness  of  his  adversary, 
igreed  to  the  conditions,  though  with  reluctance! 
I'he  hostile  preparations  of  Mithridates,  which  con- 
inued  in  the  time  of  peace,  became  suspected  by 
he  Romans,  and  Murama,  who  was  left  as 
Jovemor  of  Asia  in  Sylla’s  absence,  and  who  wished 
o make  himself  known  by  some  conspicuous  action, 
*gan  hostilities  by  taking  Comana  and  plundering 
•he  temple  of  llellona.  Mithridates  did  not  oppose 
him,  but  he  complained  of  this  breach  of  peace 


before  the  Roman  senate.  Muraena  was  publicly 
reprimanded  ; but,  as  he  did  not  cease  from  hostili- 
ties, it  was  easily  understood  that  he  acted  by  the 
private  directions  of  the  Roman  people.  The  king 
upon  this  marched  against  him,  and  a battle  was 
fought,  in  which  both  the  adversaries  claimed  the 
victory.  This  was  the  last  blow  which  the  king  of 
Pontus  received  in  this  war,  which  is  called  the 
second  Mithridatic  war,  and  which  continued  for 
about  three  years.  Sylla  at  that  time  was  made 
peipetual  dictator  at  Rome,  and  he  commanded 
Murtena  to  retire  from  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates. 
The  death  of  Sylla  changed  the  face  of  affairs  ; the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  the 
Romans,  which  had  never  been  committed  to 
writing,  demanded  frequent  explanations,  and 
Mithridates  at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, and  declared  war.  Nicomedes,  at  his  death, 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  but  Mithridates 
disputed  their  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch,  and  entered  the  field  with  120,000 
men,  besides  a fleet  of  400  ships  in  his  ports,  16,000 
horsemen  to  follow  him,  and  100  chariots  armed 
with  scythes.  Lucullus  was  appointed  over  Asia, 
and  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
His  valour  and  prudence  showed  his  merit ; and 
Mithridates,  in  his  vain  attempts  to  take  Cyzicum, 
lost  no  less  than  300,000  men.  Success  continually 
attended  the  Roman  arms.  The  king  of  Pontus 
was  defeated  in  several  bloody  engagements,  and 
with  difficulty  saved  his  life,  and  retired  to  his  son- 
in-law  Tigranes  king  of.  Armenia.  Lucullus  pur- 
sued him  ; and,  when  his  applications  for  the  person 
of  the  fugitive  monarch  had  been  despised  by  Ti- 
granes, he  marched  to  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and 
terrified,  by  his  sudden  approach,  the  -.lunrferous 
forces  of  the  enemy.  A battle  ensued.  The  Romans 
obtained  an  easy  victory,  and  no  less  than  100,000 
foot  of  the  Armenians  perished,  and  only  five  men 
of  the  Romans  were  killed.  Tigranocerta,  the  rich 
capital  of  the  country,  fell  into  the  conqueror’s 
hands.  After  such  signal  victories,  Lucullus  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and 
to  be  dispossessed  of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.  The  new  general  showed  himself  worthy 
to  succeed  Lucullus.  He  defeated  Mithridates, 
and  rendered  his  affairs  so  desperate,  that  the  mon- 
arch fled  for  safety  into  the  country  of  the  Scy- 
thians ; where,  for  a while,  he  meditated  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and,  with  more  wildness  than 
prudence,  secretly  resolved  to  invade  Italy  by  land, 
and  march  an  army  across  the  northern  wilds  of 
Asia  and  Europe  to  the  Apennines.  Not  only  the 
kingdom  of  Mithridates  had  fallen  into  the  enemy’s 
hands,  but  also  all  the  neighbouring  kings  and 
rinces  were  subdued,  and  Pompey  saw  prostrate  at 
is  feet  Tigranes  himself,  that  king  of  kings,  who 
had  lately  treated  the  Romans  with  such  contempt. 
Meantime,  the  wild  projects  of  Mithridates  terrified 
his  subjects ; and  they,  fearful  to  accompany  him 
in  a march  of  above  2000  miles  across  a barren  and 
uncultivated  country,  revolted,  and  made  his  son 
king.  The  monarch,  forsaken  in  his  old  age,  even 
by  his  own  children,  put  an  end  to  his  life  [ V id. 
Mithridates  VII.],  and  gave  the  Romans  cause  to 
rejoice,  as  the  third  Mithridatic  war  was  ended  in 
his  fall,  U.C.  63.  Such  were  the  unsuccessful  strug. 
gles  of  Mithridates  against  the  power  of  Rome. 
He  was  always  full  of  resources,  and  the  Romans 
had  never  a greater  or  more  dangerous  war  to  sus- 
tain. The  duration  of  the  Mithridatic  war  is  not 
precisely  known.  According  to  Justin,  Orosius, 
I'lorus,  and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  40  years  ; but  the 
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opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  duration  to  30  years, 
is  far  more  credible  ; and,  indeed,  by  proper  calcu- 
lation, there  elapsed  no  more  than  26  years  from 
the  time  that  Mithridates  first  entered  the  field 
against  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
Appian.  in  Mithrid. — Justin.  37,  &c. — Flor.  2, 
&c. — Liv. — Pint,  in  Luc.  &c. — Orosius. — Paterc. 
— Dion. 

Mithridatis,  a daughther  of  Mithridates  the 
Great.  She  was  poisoned  by  her  father. 

Mithrobarzanes,  a king  of  Armenia,  &c. 

An  officer  sent  by  Tigranes  against  Lucullus, 

&c.  Plut. The  father-in-law  of  Datames. 

Mitylene  and  Hitylgnae,  the  capital  city  of 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its  name  from 
Mitylene  the  daughter  of  Macareus,  a king  of  the 
country.  It  was  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients 
for  the  stateliness  of  its  buildings  and  the  fruitful- 
ness of  its  soil,  but  more  particularly  for  the  great 
men  whom  it  produced.  Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho, 
Terpander,  Theophanes,  Hellenicus,  &c.,  were  all 
natives  of  Mitylene.  It  was  long  a seat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  honour  of 
having  educated  many  of  the  great  men  of  Rome 
and  Greece.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Mity- 
leneans  suffered  greatly  for  their  revolt  from  the 
power  of  Athens  ; and,  in  the  Mithridatic  wars, 
they  had  the  boldness  to  resist  the  Romans,  and 
disdain  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  between 
Mithridates  and  Sylla.  Cic.  de  Leg.  Ag. — Strab. 
13. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Diod.  3 & 12. — Paterc.  1,  c.  4. 

- — Horat.  1,  od.  7,  &c. — Thucyd.  3,  See. — Plut.  in 
Pomp.,  Sec. 

Mitys,  a man  whose  statue  fell  upon  his  mur- 
derer, and  crushed  him  to  death.  See.  Aristot.  10, 
de  Poet. A river  of  Macedonia. 

Mizsei,  a people  of  Elymais. 

Mnasalces,  a Greek  poet,  who  wrote  epi- 
grams. A then. — S trab. 

Mnasias,  an  historian  of  Phoenicia. An- 
other of  Colophon.- A third  of  Patrse,  in  Achaia, 

who  flourished  141  B.C. 

Mnasicles,  a general  of  Thymbro,  Sec.  Diod. 
58. 

Mnasllus,  a youth  who  assisted  Chromis  to 
tie  the  old  Silenus,  whom  they  found  asleep  in  a 
cave.  Some  imagine  that  Virgil  spoke  of  Varus 
under  the  name  of  Mnasilus.  Virg.  Eel.  6,  v.  13. 

Mnasippidas,  a Lacedaemonian,  who  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  &c.  PolycEn. 

Mnasippus,  a Lacedaemonian,  sent  with  a 
fleet  of  65  ships  and  1500  men  to  Corcyra,  where  he 
was  killed,  &c.  Diod.  15. 

Mnasitheus,  a friend  of  Aratus. 

Mnason,  a tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave  1200 
pieces  of  gold  for  12  pictures  of  12  gods  to  Ascle- 
piodorus.  Plin.  35,  c.  16. 

Mnasyrium,  a place  in  Rhodes.  Strab.  14. 

Mnemon,  a surname  given  to  Artaxerxes  on 
account  of  his  retentive  memory.  C.  Nep.  in  Reg. 
A Rhodian. 

MnemosSnie,  a daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
mother  of  the  nine  Muses  by  Jupiter,  who  assumed 
the  form  of  a shepherd  to  enjoy  ner  company.  The 
word  M?iemosyne  signifies  memory,  and  therefore 
the  poets  have  rightly  called  memory  the  mother  of 
the  Muses,  because  it  is  to  that  mental  endowment 
that  mankind  are  indebted  for  their  progress  in 
science.  Ovid.  Met.  6, fab.  4. — Pindar.  Jsth.  6. — 
Hesiod.  T/ieog. — Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c.- A foun- 

tain of  Boeotia,  whose  waters  were  generally  drunk 
by  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius. 
Pans.  9,  c.  39. 


Mnesarchus,  a celebrated  philosopher  of 
Greece,  pupil  to  Panattius,  Sec.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1 
c.  11. 

Mnesidamus,  an  officer  who  conspired  against 
the  lieutenant  of  Demetrius.  Polycen.  5. 

Mnesilaus,  a son  of  Pollux  and  Phoebe. 
A poltod. 

MnesimSche,  a daughter  of  Dexamenus  king 
of  Olenus,  courted  by  Eurytion,  whom  Hercules 
killed.  Apollod.  2. 

MnesimS,ch.us,  a comic  poet. 

Mnester,  a freedman  of  Agrippina,  who  mur- 
dered himself  at  the  death  of  his  mistress.  Tacit. 
An.  14,  c.  9. 

Mnestheus,  a Trojan,  descended  from  Assa- 
racus.  He  was  a competitor  for  the  prize  given  to 
the  best  sailing  vessel  by  A£neas,  at  the  funeral 
games  of  Anchises  in  Sicily,  and  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  of  the  Memmii  at  Rome. 

Virg.  VEn.  4,  v.  116,  &c. A son  of  Peteus. 

Vid.  Menestheus. A freedman  of  Aurelian,  &c. 

Eutrop.  9. — Aur.  Viet. 

Mnestia,  a daughter  of  Danaus.  Apollod. 

Mnestra,  a mistress  of  Cimon. 

Mnevis,  a celebrated  bull,  sacred  to  the  sun  in 
the  town  of  Heliopolis.  He  was  worshipped  with 
the  same  superstitious  ceremonies  as  Apis,  and,  at 
his  death,  he  received  the  most  magnificent  funeral. 
He  was  the  emblem  of  Osiris.  Diod.  1. — Plut.  de 
Isid. 

Moaphernes,  the  uncle  of  Strabo’s  mother, 
Sec.  Strab.  12. 

Modestus,  a Latin  writer,  whose  book  De  re 
Militari  has  been  elegantly  edited  in  2 vols.  8vo, 
Vesaliae,  1670. 

Modia,  a rich  widow  at  Rome.  Juv.  3,  v.  130. 

Moecia,  one  of  the  tribes  at  Rome.  Liv.  8, 
c.  17. 

M Genus,  now  Mayne,  a river  of  Germany, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  near  Mentz.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  28. 

MceragAtes,  fatorum  ductor,  a surname  of 
Jupiter.  Pans.  5,  c.  15. 

Moeris,  a king  of  India,  who  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Alexander.  Curt.  9,  c.  8. A steward 

of  the  shepherd  Menalcas  in  Virgil's  Eel.  9. A 

king  of  Egypt.  He  was  the  last  of  the  300  kings 
from  Menes  to  Sesostris,  and  reigned  68  years. 

Herodot.  2,  c.  13. A celebrated  lake  in  Egypt, 

supposed  to  have  been  dug  by  the  king  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  about  220  miles  in  circumference,  and 
intended  as  a reservoir  for  the  superfluous  waters 
during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  There  were  two 
pyramids  in  it,  600  feet  high,  half  of  which  lay 
under  the  water,  and  the  other  appeared  above  the 
surface.  Herodot.  2,  c.  4,  Sec. — Mela,  1,  c.  6.— 
Plin.  36,  c.  12. 

Moedi,  a people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia. 

Moeon,  a Sicilian,  who  poisoned  Agathocles, 
Sec. 

Moera,  a dog.  Vid.  Mera. 

Moesia,  a country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  north  by  mount 
Hamms,  extending  from  the  confluence  of  the  Savus 
and  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  It 
was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Moesia.  Lower 
Moesia  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  and  con- 
tained that  tract  of  country  which  received  the  name 
of  Pontus  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  which  is 
now  part  of  Bulgaria.  Upper  Moesia  lies  beyon 
the  other,  in  the  mland  country,  now  called  Senna. 
Plin.  3,  c.  26.—  Virg.  G.  1.  v.  102. 
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Moleia,  a festival  in  Arcadia,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a battle  in  which  Lycurgus  obtained  the 

Molion,  a Trojan  prince,  who  distinguished 
limself  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against  the 
-ieeks  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  Thymbraeus. 
They  were  slain  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes.  H omer. 
V.  ii  v.  320. 

MolISne,  the  wife  of  Actor  son  of  Phorbas. 
ihe  became  mother  of  Cteatus  and  Eurytus,  who, 
rom  her,  are  called  Molionides.  Pans.  8,  c.  14. — 
Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Molo,  a philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also  Apol- 

• onius.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apollonius  and 
Molo  are  two  different  persons,  who  were  both 
natives  of  Alabanda,  and  disciples  of  Menecles,  of 
he  same  place.  They  both  visited  Rhodes,  and 
here  opened  a school,  but  Molo  flourished  some 
:ime  after  Apollonius.  Molo  had  Cicero  and  J. 
Jsesar  amcng  his  pupils.  Vid.  Apollonius.  Cic.  de 

Orat. A prince  of  Syria,  who  revolted  against 

Antiochus,  and  killed  himself  when  his  rebellion 
was  attended  with  ill  success. 

Moloeis,  a river  of  Boeotia,  near  Platsea. 
MSlorcllUS,  an  old  shepherd  near  Cleonae,  who 
eceived  Hercules  with  great  hospitality.  The  hero, 
:o  repay  the  kindness  he  received,  destroyed  the 
S'emtean  lion,  which  laid  waste  the  neighbouring 
.ountry  and,  therefore,  the  Nemaean  games,  insti- 
uted  on  this  occasion,  are  to  be  understood  by  the 
.vords  Lucus  Molorchi.  There  were  two  festivals 
instituted  in  his  honour,  called  Molorchece.  Mar- 
i icd . 9,  ep.  44.  1.  14,  ep.  44. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. — Virg. 
,G.  3,  v.  19 .—Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  160. 

MQlossi,  a people  of  Epirus,  who  inhabited 
hat  part  of  the  country  which  was  called  Molossia, 
or  Molossls  from  king  Molossus.  This  country  had 
the  bay  of  Ambracia  on  the  south,  and  the  country 
f of  the  Perrhaibeans  on  the  east.  The  dogs  of  the 
place  were  famous,  and  received  the  name  of  Molossi 
among  the  Romans.  Dodona  was  the  capital  of  the 
country  according  to  some  writers.  Others,  how- 
ever, reckon  it  as  the  chief  city  of  Thesprotia.  Lu- 
- cret.  5,  v.  10,  62. — Lucan.  4,  v.  4^0.— Strab.  7. — 
Liv. — Justin.  7,  c.  6. — C.  Nep.  2,  c.  8. — Virg.  G. 
3,  v.  495. — Horat  2,  sat  6,  v.  114. 

MSlossia,  or  Molossis.  Vid.  Molossi. 
Molossus,  a son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache. 
He  reigned  in  Epirus,  after  the  death  of  Helenus, 
and  part  of  his  dominions  received  the  name  of  Mo- 
lossia from  him.  Pans.  1,  c.  11. A surname  of 

Jupiter  in  Epirus. An  Athenian  general,  &c. 

Id.  in  Thes. The  father  of  Merion  of  Crete. 

V d.  Molus.  Homer.  Od.  6. 

Molpadia,  one  of  the  Amazons,  &c.  Pint. 
MolptlS,  an  author  who  wrote  a history  of 
Lacedtemon. 

Molus,  a Cretan,  father  of  Meriones.  Homer. 

: Od.  6. A son  of  Deucalion. Another,  son  of 

! Mars  and  Demonice. 

Molycrion,  a town  of  ./Etolia,  between  the 
I Evenus  and  Naupactum.  Pans.  5.  c.  3. 

Momemphis,  a town  of  Egypt.  Strab.  17. 
Momus,  the  god  of  pleasantry  among  the 
| ancients,  was  son  of  Nox,  according  to  Hesiod. 

1 Me  was  continually  employed  in  satirizing  the  gods, 

[ and  whatever  they  did  was  freely  turned  to  ridicule. 

I He  blamed  Vulcan,  because  in  the  human  form 

* which  he  had  made  of  clay,  he  had  not  placed  a 
| window  in  his  breast,  by  which  whatever  was  done 
! or  thought  there  might  be  easily  brought  to  light. 

He  censured  the  house  which  Minerva  had  made, 
! because  the  goddess  had  not  made  it  movable,  by 


which  means  a bad  neighbourhood  might  be  avoided. 
In  the  bull  which  Neptune  had  produced,  he  ob- 
served that  his  blows  might  have  been  surer  if  his 
eyes  had  been  placed  near  his  horns.  Venus  herself 
was  exposed  to  his  satire  ; and  when  the  sneering 
god  had  found  no  fault  in  the  body  of  the  naked 
goddess,  he  observed,  as  she  retired,  that  the  noise 
of  her  feet  was  too  loud,  and  greatly  improper  in 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  These  illiberal  reflections 
upon  the  gods  were  the  cause  that  Momus  was 
driven  from  heaven.  He  is  generally  represented 
raising  a mask  from  his  face,  and  holding  a.  small 
figure  in  his  hand.  Hesiod,  in  Theog. — Lucian,  in 


Herm.  . . 

Mona,  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hibernia, 
anciently  inhabited  by  a number  of  Druids.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  modern  island  of  Angle- 
sey, and  by  others,  the  island  of  Man.  Tacit.  Ann. 
14,  c.  18  & 29. 

Monteses,  a king  of  Parthia,  who  favoured 
the  cause  of  M.  Antony  against  Augustus.  Horat. 

3,  od.  6,  c.  9. A Parthian  in  the  age  of  Mith- 

ridates,  &c. 

TVTrvnrln..  a river  between  the  Durius,  and  Tagus, 


in  Portugal.  Plin.  4,  c.  22, 

Monesus,  a general  killed  by  Jason  at  Colchis, 


Moneta,  a surname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans. 
She  received  it  because  she  advised  them  to  sacri- 
fice a pregnant  sow  to  Cybele,  to  avert  an  earth- 
quake. Cic.  de.  Div.  1,  c.  15.  Livy  says  (7,  c.  28) 
that  a temple  was  vowed  to  Juno  under  this  name, 
by  the  dictator  Furius,  when  the  Romans  waged 
war  against  the  Aurunci,  and  that  the  temple  was 
raised  to  the  goddess  by  the  senate,  on  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  Manlius  Capitolinus  had  for- 
merly stood.  Suidas,  however,  says,  that  Juno  was 
surnamed  Moneta,  from  assuring  the  Romans,  when 
in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  they  complained  of  want 
of  pecuniary  resources,  that  money  could  never  fail 
to  those  who  cultivated  justice. 

Momma,  a beautiful  woman  of  Miletus,  whom 
Mithridates  the  Great  married.  When  his  affairs 
grew  desperate,  Mithridates  ordered  his  wives  to 
destroy  themselves  ; Monima  attempted  to  strangle 
herself,  but  when  her  efforts  were  unavailing,  she 
ordered  one  of  her  attendants  to  stab  her.  Pint,  in 
Luc. 

Monimus,  a philosopher  of  Syracuse. 

MonSdus,  a son  of  Prusias.  He  had  one  con- 
tinued bone  instead  of  a row  of  teeth,  whence  his 
name  (jj-ovos  odovr).  Plin.  7,  c.  16. 

Moncecus,  now  Monaco , a town  and  port  of 
Liguria,  where  Hercules  had  a temple  ; whence  he 
is  called  Monoecius,  and  the  harbour  Herculis  Por- 
tus.  Strab.  4. — Virg.  VEn.  6,  v.  830. 

Monoleus,  a lake  of  .Ethiopia. 

Monoph&ige,  sacrifices  in  Egina. 

Monophllus,  a eunuch  of  Mithridates.  The 
king  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  his 
daughters  ; and  the  eunuch,  when  he  saw  the  affairs 
of  his  master  in  a desperate  situation,  stabbed  her, 
lest  she  should  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  &c. 

Mons  Sacer,  a mountain  near  Rome,  where 
the  Roman  populace  retired  in  a tumult,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  election  of  the  tribunes. 

Mons  Severus,  a mountain  near  Rome,  &c. 

Montanus,  a poet  who  wrote  in  hexameter  and 

elegiac  verses.  Ovid,  ex  Pont. An  orator  under 

Vespasian. A favourite  of  Messalina. One  of 

the  senators  whom  Domitian  consulted  about  boiling 
a turbot.  Juv.  4. 

Monjfchus,  a powerful  giant,  who  could  root 
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up  trees  and  hurl  them  like  a javelin.  He  receives 
his  name  from  his  having  the  feet  of  a horse,  as  the 
word  implies.  Juv.  x,  v.  11. 

Monyma.  Vid.  Monima. 

Monymus,  a servant  of  Corinth,  who,  not 
being  permitted  by  his  master  to  follow  Diogenes 
the  cynic,  pretended  madness,  and  obtained  his 
-liberty.  He  became  a great  admirer  of  the  philo- 
sopher, and  also  of  Crates,  and  even  wrote  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  facetious  stories.  Diog. 
Lacrt. 

Mophis,  an  Indian  prince  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander. 

Mopsium,  a hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  between 
Tempe  and  Larissa.  Liv.  42. 

Mopsopia,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens,  from 
Mopsus,  one  of  its  kings,  and  from  thence  the 
epithet  of  Mopsopius  is  often  applied  to  an 
Athenian. 

Mopsuhestia,  or  Mopsos,  a town  of  Cilicia 
near  the  sea.  Cic.  Fa?n.  3,  c.  8. 

Mopsus,  a celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Manto 
and  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  con- 
sulted by  Amphimachus  king  of  Colophon,  who 
wished  to  know  what  success  would  attend  his  arms 
in  a war  which  he  was  going  to  undertake.  He 
predicted  the  greatest  calamities  ; but  Calchas,  who 
had  been  a soothsayer  of  the  Greeks  during  the 
Trojan  war,  promised  the  greatest  successes.  Am- 
phimachus followed  the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but  the 
opinion  of  Mopsus  was  fully  verified.  This  had  such 
an  effect  upon  Calchas  that  he  died  soon  after.  His 
death  is  attributed  by  some  to  another  mortification 
of  the  same  nature.  The  two  soothsayers,  jealous 
of  each  other’s  fame,  came  to  a trial  of  their  skill  in 
divination.  Calchas  first  asked  his  antagonist  how 
many  figs  a neighbouring  tree  bore.  “ Ten  thou- 
sand except  one,”  replied  Mopsus,  “ and  one  single 
vessel  can  contain  them  all.”  The  figs  were  gathered, 
and  his  conjectures  were  true.  Mopsus,  now  to  try 
his  adversary,  asked  him  how  many  young  ones  a 
certain  pregnant  sow  would  bring  forth.  Calchas 
confessed  his  ignorance,  and  Mopsus  immediately 
said  that  the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  morrow 
10  young  ones,  of  which  only  one  should  be  a male, 
all  black,  and  that  the  females  should  all  be  known 
by  their  white  streaks.  The  morrow  proved  the 
veracity  of  his  prediction,  and  Calchas  died  by  ex- 
cess of  the  grief  which  this  defeat  produced.  Mop- 
sus after  death  was  ranked  among  the  gods  ; and 
had  an  oracle  at  Malia,  celebrated  for  the  true  and 
decisive  answers  which  it  gave.  Strab.  9. — Pans. 
7,  c.  3. — Ammian.  14.  c.  8. — Pint,  de  Orac.  Defect. 

A son  of  Ampyx  and  Chloris,  born  at  Titaressa 

in  Thessaly.  He  was  the  prophet  and  soothsayer 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at  his  return  from 
Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a serpent  in  Libya.  Jason 
erected  to  him  a monument  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
afterwards  the  Africans  built  him  a temple  where  he 
gave  oracles.  He  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  son  of  Manto,  as  their  professions  and  their 
names  were  alike.  Hygin.  fab.  14,  128,  173. — 
Strab.  9. A shepherd  of  that  name  in  Virg.  Eel. 

Morg-antmxn  (or  ia),  a town  of  Sicily,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Simethus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c.  18. 

Morlni,  a people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  shores 
of  the  British  ocean.  The  shortest  passage  to 
Britain  was  from  their  territories.  They  were  called 
extremi  hotnimnn  by  the  Romans,  because  situate 
on  the  extremities  of  Gaul  Their  city,  called 
Morinorunt  castellum,  is  now  Mount  Cassel,  in 
Artois;  and  Morinornm  civilas,  is  Tcrouenne,  on 
the  Lis.  Virg.  VEn.  8,  v.  726. — Cces.  4,  Bell.  G.  21. 


Moritasgns,  a king  of  the  Senones  at  the 
arrival  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.  Ctesar.  B.  G. 

Morius,  a river  of  Boeotia.  Pint. 

Morpheus,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces,  ges- 
tures, words,  and  manners  of  mankind.  He  is 
sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He  is  generally 
represented  as  a sleeping  child  of  great  corpulence, 
and  with  wings.  He  holds  a vase  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  are  some  poppies.  He  is  represented 
by  Ovid  as  sent  to  inform  by  a dream  and  a vision 
the  unhappy  Alcy'one  of  the  fate  of  her  husband 
Ceyx.  Ovid.  Met.  n, fab.  10. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities  bom  of  Night, 
without  a father.  She  was  worshipped  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  the  Lacedtemonians,  with 
great  solemnity,  and  represented  not  as  an  actually 
existing  power,  but  as  an  imaginary  being.  Euri- 
pides introduces  her  in  one  of  his  tragedies  on  the 
stage.  The  moderns  represent  her  as  a skeleton 
armed  with  a scythe  and  a scymetar. 

Mortuum  mare-  Vid.  Mare  Mortuum. 

Morys,  a Trojan  killed  by  Meriones  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  13,  &c. 

Mosa,  a river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Maese  or  Meuse. 
The  bridge  over  it,  Moseepons,  is  now  supposed  to 
be  Maestricht.  Tacit.  //.  4,  c.  66. 

Moscha,  now  Mascat,  a port  of  Arabia  on  the 
Red  sea. 

Moschi,  a people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  Mela,  1,  c.  2.  1.  3,  c.  5. — Lucan.  3, 
v.  270. 

Moschion,  a name  common  to  four  different 
writers,  whose  compositions,  character,  and  native 
place  are  unknown.  Some  fragments  of  their 
writings  remain,  some  few  verses  and  a treatise  de 
morbis  mulierum,  edited  by  Gesner,  4to,  Basil. 
1566. 

Moschus,  a Phoenician  who  wrote  the  history 

of  his  country  in  his  own  mother  tongue. A 

philosopher  of  Sidon.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 

founder  of  anatomical  philosophy.  Strab. A 

Greek  Bucolic  poet  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  The  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his 
eclogues,  which  are  still  extant,  make  the  world 
regret  the  loss  of  poetical  pieces  no  ways  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  Theocritus.  The  best  editions 
of  Moschus  with  Bion  is  that  of  Heskin,  8vo,  Oxon. 
1748.— — A Greek  rhetorician  of  Pergamus  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  defended  by  Torquatus  in  an  accu- 
sation of  having  poisoned  some  of  his  friends. 
Horat.  1,  cp.  5,  v.  9. 

Mosella,  a river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling  into  the 
Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  now  called  the  Moselle. 
Flor.  3,  c.  10. — Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  53. 

Moses,  a celebrated  legislator  and  general 
among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred  history.  He 
was  bom  in  Egypt  1571  B.C. , and  after  he  had  per- 
formed his  miracles  before  Pharaoh,  conducted  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  sea,  and  given  them 
laws  and  ordinances,  during  their  peregrination  of 
40  years  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  120.  His  writings  have  been  quoted  and 
commended  by  several  of  the  heathen  authors,  who 
have  divested  themselves  of  their  prejudices  again>t 
a Hebrew,  and  extolled  his  learning  and  the  effects 
of  his  wisdom.  Longinus.— Diod.  1.  , 

Mosychlus,  a mountain  of  Lemnos.  Ntcana. 

Mosynseci,  a nation  on  the  Euxine  sea,  in 
whose  territories  the  10,000  Greeks  stayed  on  their 
return  from  Cunaxa.  Xenofih.  _ .... 

Mothone,  a town  of  Magnesia,  where  Philip 
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«t  one  of  his  eyes.  Justin.  7,  c.  6.  The  word  is 
tener  spelt  Methone. 

Motya,  a town  of  Sicily,  besieged  and  taken  by 
ionysius  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  ... 
Mucianus,  a facetious  and  intriguing  general 
nler  Otho  and  Vitellius,  &c. 

Mucius.  Vid.  Mutius. 

Mucrse,  a village  of  Samnium.  I tat.  8,  v.  565. 
Mulclber,  a surname  of  Vulcan  (a  mulcendo 
mini),  from  his  occupation.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  5. 
id.  Vulcanus. 

Multtcha,  a river  of  Africa,  dividing  Numidia 
om  Mauritania.  Plin.  5,  c.  2. 

Mulvius  pons,  a bridge  on  the  Flaminian 
ay,  about  one  mile  distant  from  Rome.  Mart.  3, 

’•  14- 

L.  Mtimmius,  a Roman  consul  sent  against 
,e  Achzeans,  whom  he  conquered,  B.C.  147.  He 
istroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Chalcis,  by  order 
' the  senate,  and  obtained  the  surname  of  Achaicus 
om  his  victories.  He  did  not  enrich  himself  with 
le  spoils  of  the  enemy,  but  returned  home  without 
ny  increase  of  fortune.  He  was  so  unacquainted 
ith  the  value  of  the  paintings  and  works  of  the 
ost  celebrated  artists  of  Greece,  which  were 
und  in  the  plunder  of  Corinth,  that  he  said  to 
lose  who  conveyed  them  to  Rome,  that  if  they 
st  them  or  injured  them,  they  should  make  others 
their  stead.  Paterc.  1,  c.  13. — Strab.  8. — Plin. 

1,  c.  7.  1.  37,  c.  1. — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — Pans.  5,  c.  24. 
— Publius,  a man  commended  by  C.  Publicius 
r the  versatility  of  his  mind,  and  the  propriety  of 

s manners.  Cic.  de  Orat.  2. A Latin  poet. 

lacrobius , 1,  Satur.  10. M.  a pretor.  Cic.  111 

Vr. Spurius,  a brother  of  Achaicus  before 

entioned,  distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  for  his 
itidness  for  the  stoic  philosophy.  Cic.  ad.  Brut. 

3.  Ad  Att.  13,  ep.  6. A lieutenant  of  Crassus 

efeated,  &c.  Pint,  in  Crass. 

Munatius  Plancus,  a consul  sent  to  the 
ibellious  army  of  Germanicus.  He  was  almost 
died  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who  suspected  that 
was  through  him  that  they  had  not  all  been  par- 
aned  and  indemnified  by  a decree  of  the  senate. 

alpumius  rescued  him  from  their  fury. An 

rator  and  disciple  of  Cicero.  His  father,  grand- 
ither,  and  great  grandfather  bore  the  same  name, 
(e  was  with  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  was  made  consul 
ith  Brutus.  He  promised  to  favour  the  republican 
ause  for  some  time,  but  he  deserted  again  to  Caesar, 
le  was  long  Antony’s  favourite;  but  he  left  him  at 
xe  battle  of  Actium  to  conciliate  the  favours  of 
Ictavius.  His  services  were  great  in  the  senate ; 
)t  through  his  influence  and  persuasion,  that 
enerahle  body  flattered  the  conqueror  of  Antony 
/ith  the  appellation  of  Augustus.  He  was  rewarded 

/ith  the  office  of  censor.  Pint,  in  Ant. Gratus, 

Roman  knight  who  conspired  with  Piso  against 

fero.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  30. Suet,  in  Aug.  23. 

— A friend  of  Horace,  ep.  3,  v.  31. 

Munda,  a small  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica, 
elebrated  fora  battle  which  was  fought  there  on 
xe  17th  of  March,  B.C.  45,  between  Caesar  and 
xe  republican  forces  of  Rome,  under  Labienus  and 
xe  sons  of  Pompey.  Caesar  obtained  the  victory 
fter  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  and  by  this 
low  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  republic.  Pompey 
/st  30,000  men,  and  Caesar  only  1000,  and  500 
/ounded.  Sit.  I tat.  3,  v.  400. — Hirt.  Bell.  Hisp. 
7- — Lucan.  1. 

Munltus,  a son  of  Laodice,  the  daughter  of 
’nam  by  Acamas.  He  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
if  i'Ethra  as  soon  as  born,  and  at  the  taking  of 


Troy  he  was  made  known  to  his  father,  who  saved 
his  life,  and  carried  him  to  Thrace,  where  he  was 
killed  by  the  bite  of  a serpent.  Parfken.  10. 

Munyehia  (and  ae),  a port  of  Attica,  between 
the  Piraeus  and  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  called 
after  king  Muny chits,  who  built  there  a temple  to 
Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  instituted  festivals 
called  Munyehia.  The  temple  was  held  so  sacred 
that  whatever  criminals  fled  there  for  refuge  were 
pardoned.  During  the  festivals  they  offered  small 
cakes  which  they  called  amphiphontes,  biro  iov 
u/j (papa* iv,  from  shining  all  routul,  because  there 
were  lighted  torches  hung  round  when  they  were 
carried  to  the  temple,  or  because  they  were  offered 
at  the  full  moon,  at  which  time  the  solemnity  was 
observed.  It  was  particularly  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because  it  was  full 
moon  when  Themistocles  conquered  the  Persian 
fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of  Munyehia  was  well 
fortified  and  of  great  consequence  ; therefore  the 
Lacedaemonians,  when  sovereigns  of  Greece,  always 
kept  a regular  garrison  there.  Pint. — Ovid.  Met.  2, 
v.  709. — Strab.  2. — Pans,  x,  c.  1. 

Mursena,  a celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  by  Sylla.  He 
invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithridates  with  success, 
but  soon  after  met  with  a defeat.  He  was  honoured 
with  a triumph  at  his  return  to  Rome.  He  com- 
manded one  of  the  wings  of  Syila’s  army  at  the 
battle  against  Archelaus  near  Cnseronea.  He  was 
ably  defended  in  an  oration  by  Cicero,  when  his 
character  was  attacked  and  censured.  Cic.  pro 

Mur. — Appian.  de  Mithrid. A man  put  to  death 

for  conspiring  against  Augustus,  B.C.  22. 

Murcia.  Vid.  Murtia. 

Murcus,  an  enemy  of  the  triumvirate  of  J. 

Csesar. Statius,  a man  who  murdered  Piso  in 

Vesta’s  temple  in  Nero’s  reign.  Tacit.  H.  1,  c.  43. 

Murgantia,  a town  of  Samnium.  Liv.  23, 
c.  27. 

Murrhenus,  a friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by 
/Eneas,  &c.  Virg.  Ain.  12,  v.  52Q. 

Mursa,  now  Essek,  a town  of  Hungary,  where 
the  Drave  falls  into  the  Danube. 

Murtia,  or  Myrtia  (a  pupr or),  a supposed 
surname  of  Venus,  because  she  presided  over  the 
myrtle.  This  goddess  was  the  patroness  of  idleness 
and  cowardice.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  32. 

Mus,  a Roman  consul.  Vid.  Decius. 

Musa  Antonius,  a freedman  and  physician 
of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial  master  of  a 
dangerous  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  by 
recommending  to  him  the  use  of  the  cold  bath. 
He  was  greatly  rewarded  for  this  celebrated  cure. 
He  was  honoured  with  a brazen  statue  by  the 
Roman  senate,  which  was  placed  near  that  of 
/Esculapius,  and  Augustus  permitted  him  to  wear 
a golden  ring,  and  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes. 
He  was  not  so  successful  in  recommending  the  use 
of  the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus,  as  he  had  been  to 
Augustus,  and  his  illustrious  patient  died  under  his 
care.  The  cold  bath  was  for  a long  time  discon- 
tinued, till  Charmis  of  Marseilles  introduced  it 
again,  and  convinced  the  world  of  its  great  benefits. 
Musa  was  brother  to  Euphorbus  the  physician  of 
king  Juba.  Two  small  treatises,  de  IterbA  Botanic  A, 
and  de  tucndA  Valetudine , are  supposed  to  be  the 

productions  of  his  pen. A daughter  of  Nicomedes 

king  of  Bithynia.  She  attempted  to  recover  her 
father’s  kingdom  from  the  Romans,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, though  Caisar  espoused  her  cause.  Paterc.  a. 
— Suet,  in  Cars. 

Musee,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over 
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poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal  arts. 
They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne, 
and  were  nine  in  number : Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia, 
Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Cal- 
liope, and  Urania.  Some  suppose  that  there  were 
in  ancient  times  only  three  Muses,  Melete,  Mneme, 
and  Aoede  ; others  four,  Telxiope,  Aoede,  Arche, 
Melete.  They  were,  according  to  others,  daugh- 
ters of  Pierus  and  Antiope,  from  which  circumstance 
they  are  called  Pierides.  The  name  of  Pierides 
might  probably  be  derived  from  mount  Pierus,  where 
they  were  born.  They  have  been  severally  called 
Castalides,  Aganippides,  Lebethrides,  Aonides,  He- 
licoitiades,  &c.,  from  the  places  where  they  were 
worshipped,  or  over  which  they  presided.  Apollo, 
who  was  the  patron  and  the  conductor  of  the  Muses, 
has  received  the  name  of  Musagetes,  or  leader  of 
the  Muses.  The  same  surname  was  also  given  to 
Hercules.  The  palm  tree,  the  laurel,  and  all  the 
fountains  of  Pindus,  Helicon,  Parnassus,  &c.,  were 
sacred  to  the  Muses.  They  were  generally  repre- 
sented as  young,  beautiful,  and  modest  virgins. 
They  were  fond  of  solitude,  and  commonly  appeared 
in  different  attire,  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
over  which  they  presided.  Vid.  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  &c.  Sometimes  they  were  re- 
presented as  dancing  in  a chorus,  to  intimate  the 
near  and  indissoluble  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  Muses  some- 
times appear  with  wings,  because  by  the  assistance 
of  wings  they  freed  themselves  from  the  violence  of 
Pyrenseus.  Their  contest  with  the  daughters  of 
Pierus  is  well  known.  Vid.  Pierides.  The  worship 
of  the  Muses  was  universally  established,  particu- 
larly in  the  enlightened  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly, 
and  Italy.  No  sacrifices  were  ever  offered  to  them, 
though  no  poet  ever  began  a poem  without  a solemn 
invocation  to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  verse. 
There  were  festivals  instituted  in  their  honour  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  especially  among  the  Thes- 
pians, every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians  observed 
also  a festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  Muses. 
It  had  been  instituted  by  king  Archelaus,  and  it 
was  celebrated  with  stage  plays,  games,  and  dif- 
ferent exhibitions,  which  continued  nine  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  Muses.  Pint.  Erot. 
— Pollux. — Aischin.  in  Tim. — Pans.  9,  c.  29. — 
A pollod.  1,  c.  3. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  21. — Hesiod. 
Theog. — Virg.  Ain. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  310. — Ho- 
mer. Hymn.  Mus. — Juv.  7. — Diod.  1. — Martial.  4, 
ep.  14. 

Musaeus,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed  to 
have  been  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Orpheus,  and 
to  have  lived  about  1410  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Virgil  has  paid  great  honour  to  his  memory 
by  placing  him  in  the  Elysian  fields  attended  by  a 
great  multitude,  and  taller  by  the  head  than  his 
followers.  None  of  the  poet’s  compositions  are  ex- 
tant. The  elegant  poem  of  the  loves  of  Leander 
and  Hero  was  written  by  a Muszeus,  who  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century,  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinions.  Among  the  good  editions  of  Mu- 
saeus two  may  be  selected  as  the  best ; that  of 
Rover,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1727,  and  that  of  Schroder, 
8vo,  Leovard,  1743.  Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  677. — Diog. 

A Latin  poet,  whose  compositions  were  very 

obscene.  Martial.  12,  ep.  96. A poet  of  Thebes 

who  lived  during  the  Trojan  war.  _ 

Musonius  Rufus,  a stoic  philosopher  of 
Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Tacit.  Hist.  3, 
c.  81. 

Muta,  a goddess  who  presided  over  silence, 
among  the  Romans.  Ovid.  East.  2,  v.  580. 


Mustela,  a man  greatly  esteemed  by  Cicero. 
Ad.  Attic.  12. A gladiator.  Cic. 

Muthullus,  a river  of  Numidia.  Sallust.  Jug. 
48. 

Mutia,  a daughter  of  Q.  Mutius  Scavola,  and 
sister  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  was  Pompey’s  third 
wife.  Her  incontinent  behaviour  so  disgusted  her 
husband,  that  at  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic 
war,  he  divorced  her,  though  she  had  borne  him 
three  children.  She  afterwards  married  M.  Scaurus. 
Augustus  greatly  esteemed  her.  Pint,  in  Pomp. 

A wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  beloved  by  Clodius  the 

tribune.  Suet,  in  Cess.  50. The  mother  of  Au- 

gustus. 

Mutia  lex,  the  same  as  that  which  was  en- 
acted by  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Q.  Mutius  A.U.C. 
657.  Vid.  Licinia  lex. 

Mutica,  or  Mutyce,  a town  of  Sicily  west  of 
the  cape  Pachynus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c.  43. 

Mutilia,  a woman  intimate  with  Livia  Au- 
gusta. Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  12. 

Mutlna,  a Roman  colony  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  M.  Antony  besieged  D.  Brutus,  whom  the 
consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius  delivered.  Two  battles 
on  the  15th  of  April,  B.C.  43,  were  fought  there,  in 
which  Antony  was  defeated,  and  at  last  obliged  to 
retire.  Mutina  is  now  called  Modena.  Lucan,  i, 


v.  41.  1.  7,  v.  872. — Sil.  8,  v.  592. — Ovid.  Mel.  15, 
v.  822. — Cic.  Earn.  10,  ep.  14.  Brut.  ep.  5. 

Mutines,  one  of  Annibal’s  generals,  who  was 
honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  on  deliver- 
ing up  Agrigentum.  Liv.  25,  c.  41.  1.  27,  c.  5. 
Mutinus.  Vid.  Mutunus. 

Mutius,  the  father-in-law  of  C.  Marius. A 

Roman  who  saved  the  life  of  young  Marius  by  con- 
veying him  away  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies  n 

a load  of  straw. A friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 

by  whose  means  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  a tri- 
bune.  C.  Scaevola,  sumamed  Cordus , became 

famous  for  his  courage  and  intrepidity.  When  Por- 
senna  king  of  Etruria  had  besieged  Rome  to  rein- 
state Tarquin  in  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  Mutius 
determined  to  deliver  his  country  from  so  dangerous 
an  enemy.  He  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
Tuscan,  and  as  he  could  fluently  speak  the  lan- 
guage, he  gained  an  easy  introduction  into  the  camp, 
and  soon  into  the  royal  tent.  Porsenna  sat  alone 
with  his  secretary  when  Mutius  entered.  The  Ro- 
man rushed  upon  the  secretary'  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart,  mistaking  him  for  his  royal  master.  This 
occasioned  a noise,  and  Mutius,  unable  to  escape, 
was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king.  He  gave 
no  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only 
told  them  that  he  was  a Roman  ; and  to  give  them 
a proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  his  right  hand  on  an 
altar  of  burning  coals,  and  sternly  looking  at  the 
king,  and  without  uttering  a groan,  he  boldly  told 
him  that  300  young  Romans  like  himself  had  con- 
spired against  his  life,  and  entered  the  camp  in  dis- 
guise, determined  either  to  destroy  him  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  This  extraordinary'  confession  aston- 
ished Porsenna ; he  made  peace  with  the  Romans, 
and  retired  from  their  city.  Mutius  obtained  ti  e 
surname  of  Scccvola,  because  he  had  lost  the  use  o 
his  right  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence  ot  tnc 
Etrurian  king.  Pint,  in  Par. — Elor.  1,  c.  i°- 

Liv.  2,  c.  12. Q.  Scmvola,  a Roman  consul.  n= 

obtained  a victory  over  the  Dalmatians,  and  mgn  ^ 


lized  himself  greatly  in  the  Marsian  war. 
highly  commended  by  Cicero,  whom  he  1"—--; 
in  the  study  of  civil  law.  Cic.-Plut. Another, 


appointed  proconsul  of  Asia,  which  he 
with  so  much  popularity  that  he  was  generally  p 
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seel  to  others  as  a pattern  of  equity  and  modera- 
n.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent,  learned, 
d ingenious,  equally  eminent  as  an  orator  and  as 
avyer.  He  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
-nng  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  82  years 
fore  Christ.  Pint. — Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  48. — Fa- 
x'. a,  c.  22. 

Mutunus,  or  Mutlnus,  a deity  among  the 
imans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the 
eeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and  particularly  new 
rried  women,  disgraced  themselves  by  the  ob- 
me  ceremonies  which  custom  obliged  them  to 
serve  before  the  statue  of  this  impure  deity.  Au- 

■ d.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  9.  1.  6,  c.  9. — Lactant.  1, 
20. 

i ttutuscse,  a town  of  Umbria.  Virg.  FEn.  7, 
711. 

MEuzeris,  a town  of  India,  now  Vizindruk. 

■ n.  6,  c.  23. 

iStyagTus,  or  Myodes,  a divinity  among  the 
.'-yptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was  entreated 
the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  from  flies  and 

■ pents.  His  worship  passed  into  Greece  and  Italy. 
in.  10,  c.  28. — Pans.  8,  c.  26. 

I ttycSle,  a celebrated  magician,  who  boasted 
.t  she  could  draw  down  the  moon  from  her  orb. 

id.  Met.  12,  v.  263. A city  and  promontory 

'-  Asia  Minor  opposite  Samos,  celebrated  for  a 
tie  which  was  fought  there  between  the  Greeks 
1 Persians  on  the  22nd  of  September,  479  B.C., 
same  day  that  Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Pla- 
1.  The  Persians  were  about  100,000  men,  that 
1 just  returned  from  the  unsuccessful  expedition 
1 Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  had  drawn  their  ships 

- the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as  if  deter- 
led  to  support  a siege.  They  suffered  the  Greeks 
disembark  from  their  fleet  without  the  least  mo- 

: tation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way  before 
cool  and  resolute  intrepidity  of  an  inferior  num- 
- of  men.  The  Greeks  obtained  a complete  victory, 
i,  ughtered  some  thousands  of  the  enemy,  burned 
:ir  camp,  and  sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an  im- 

- nse  booty,  in  which  were  seventy  chests  of  money 

-ong  other  very  valuable  things.  Herodot. — 

st in.  2,  c.  14.  —Diod. A woman's  name.  Juv. 

r.  141. 

1 ttycalessus,  an  inland  town  of  Boeotia,  where 
| es  had  a temple.  Pans.  9,  c.  19. 

[ ffjfcense,  a town  of  Argolis,  in  Peloponnesus, 
It  by  Perseus  son  of  Danae.  It  was  situate  on 
| mall  river  at  the  east  of  the  Inachus,  about  50 
dia  from  Argos,  and  received  its  name  from  My- 
ie>  a nymph  of  Laconia.  It  was  once  the  capital 
a kingdom,  whose  monarchs  reigned  in  the  fol- 
/ing  order:  Acrisius,  1344  B.C.  ; Perseus,  Elec- 
! on,  Mastor,  and  Sthenelus,  and  Sthenelus  alone 
eight  years  ; Atreus  and  Thyestes,  Agamemnon, 
’^s, xr.s’  0res‘es,  Aipytus,  who  was  dispossessed 
4 B.C.,  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae.  The 
m of  Mycenae  was  taken  and  laid  in  ruins  by  the 
i pves,  B.C.  568 ; and  it  was  almost  unknown 
j ere  it  stood  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

\ ns.  2,  c.  16.—S trad.  B.—Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  839.— 

1 ia<  *,  c.  3.  The  word  Myceiueus  is  used  for 
1 tmemnon,  as  he  was  one  of  the  kings  of  Mycenae, 
i ffyeenis  (idis),  a name  applied  to  Iphigenia, 

1 jsiding  at  Mycenae.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  34. 

dycerinus,  a son  of  Cheops  king  of  Egypt. 

[ er  the  death  of  his  father  he  reigned  with  great 
I tice  and  moderation.  Herodot.  2,  c.  129. 

1 ttycibema,  a town  of  the  Hellespont.  Diod. 

1 ttycithus,  a servant  of  Anaxilaus  tyrant  of 


Rhegium.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the  deceased 
prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  fidelity 
and  moderation,  that  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  all 
the  citizens,  and  at  last  restored  the  kingdom  to  his 
master’s  children  when  come  to  years  of  maturity, 
and  retired  to  peace  and  solitude  with  a small 
portion.  He  is  called  by  some  Micalus.  Justin. 
4,  c.  2. 

Mycon,  a celebrated  painter,  who  with  others 
assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the  Poecile  of 
Athens.  He  was  the  rival  of  Polygnotus.  Plin. 

33  & 35- A youth  of  Athens  changed  into  a 

poppy  by  Ceres. 

Myconos  (or  e),  one  of  the  Cyclades  between 
Delos  and  Icaria,  which  received  its  name  from 
Myconus,  an  unknown  person.  It  is  about  three 
miles  at  the  east  of  Delos,  and  is  36  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  remained  long  uninhabited  on 
account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  it 
was  subject.  Some  suppose  that  the  giants  whom 
Hercules  killed  were  buried  under  that  island, 
whence  arose  the  proverb  of  everything  is  wider 
Mycone,  applied  to  those  who  treat  of  different 
subjects  under  one  and  the  same  title,  as  if  none  of 
the  defeated  giants  had  been  buried  under  no  other 
island  or  mountain  about  Mycone.  Strabo  observes, 
and  his  testimony  is  supported  by  that  of  modern 
travellers,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mycone  became 
bald  very  early,  even  at  the  age  of  20  or  25,  from 
which  circumstance  they  were  called,  by  way  of 
contempt,  the  bald  heads  of  Mycone.  Pliny  says 
that  the  children  of  the  place  were  always  born 
without  hair.  The  island  was  poor,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants very  avaricious  ; whence  Archilochus  re- 
proached a certain  Pericles,  that  he  came  to  a feast 
like  a Myconian,  that  is,  without  previous  invita- 
tion. Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  76. — Strab.  10. — Plin.  11, 
c.  37.  1.  12,  c.  7.  1.  14,  c.  1. — Athen.  1. — Thucyd.  3, 
c.  29. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  463. 

Mydon,  one  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  who  defended 
Troy  against  the  Greeks.  He  was  killed  by  Anti- 
lochus.  Homer.  II.  5,  v.  580. 

Myecphoris,  a town  in  Egypt,  in  a small 
island  near  Bubastis. 

Myenus,  a mountain  of  iEtolia.  Pint,  de 
Plum. 

Myg’don,  a brother  of  Amycus,  killed  in  a war 

against  Hercules. A brother  of  Hecuba.  Vid. 

Mygdonus. 

Myg’ddnia,  a small  province  of  Macedonia, 
near  Thrace,  between  the  rivers  Axius  and  Stry- 
mon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mygdones,  migrated 
into  Asia,  and  settled  nearTroas,  where  the  country 
received  the  name  of  their  ancient  habitation.  Cy- 
bele  was  called  Mygdonia,  from  the  worship  she 
received  in  Mygdonia  in  Phrygia.  Horat.  2,  od. 
t2,  v.  22.  I.  3,  od.  16,  v.  41. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  45. 

A small  province  of  Mesopotamia  bears  also 
the  name  of  Mygdonia,  and  was  probably  peopled 
by  a Macedonian  colony.  Place.  3,  8ic.—Plin.  4, 
c-  to. — Ovid.  Heroid.  20. — Horat.  2,  od.  12. 

Myg-d5nus;  or  Mygdon,  a brother  of  He- 
cuba, Priam's  wife,  who  reigned  in  part  of  Thrace. 
His  son  Coroe  bus  was  called  Mygdonides , from  him. 

Virg.  FEn.  2,  v.  3^1. — Homer.  II.  3. A small 

river  running  through  Mesopotamia. 

Mylassa  (orum),  a town  of  Caria.  Liv.  38, 

ityle,  or  Mylas,  a small  river  on  the  east  of 
Sicily,  with  a town  of  the  same  name.  Liv.  24,  c. 
30  & 31.  Suet.  Aug.  16. Also  a town  of  Thes- 

saly, now  Mulazzo.  Liv.  42,  c.  54. 
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Myles,  a son  of  Lelex. 

Mylitta,  a surname  of  Venus  among  the  As- 
syrians, in  whose  temples  all  the  women  were 
obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  to  strangers.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  131  & 199 .—Strab.  16. 

Myndus,  a maritime  town  of  Caria  near  Hali- 
carnassus. Cic.  Fam.  3,  ep.  8. — Mela,  x,  c.  x6. — 
PI  in.  5,  c.  29. 

Mynes,  a prince  of  Lyrnessus,  who  married 
Briseis.  He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  and  his  wife 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror.  Hoiner. 
II.  3- 

Mynise.  Vid.  Minys. 

Myonia,  a town  of  Phocis.  Pans. 

Myonesus,  a town  and  promontory  of  Ion  ia, 
now  falanghi- Liman.  Liv.  37,  c.  13  & 27. 

Myra  (orum,  or  as),  a town  of  Lycia,  on  a high 
hill,  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Plitt.  5,  c.  27. — 
Strab.  14. 

Myriandros,  a town  of  Seleucia  in  Syria,  on 
the  bay  of  Issus,  which  is  sometimes  called  Sinus 
Myriandricus.  Liv.  2,  c.  108. 

Myrlna,  a maritime  town  of  TEolia,  called  also 
Sebastopolis,  and  now  Sanderlic.  Tacit.  Ann.  2, 

c.  47. — Liv.  33,  c.  30. — Strab.  13. A queen  of 

the  Amazons,  &c.  Dion.  4. A town  of  Lemnos, 

now  Polio  Castro.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. A town  of 

Asia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  Trajan’s  reign. 
——The  wife  of  Thoas  king  of  Lemnos,  by  whom 
she  had  Hipsipyle. 

MyrillUS,  a surname  of  Apollo,  from  Myrina 
in  yEolia,  where  he  was  worshipped. A gladi- 

ator. Mart.  12,  c.  29. 

Myrice,  a town  of  Arcadia,  called  also  Megalo- 
polis. 

Myrleese,  or  Apamea,  a town  of  Bithynia. 
Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Myrmecldes,  an  artist  of  Miletus,  mentioned 
as  making  chariots  so  small  that  they  could  be 
covered  by  the  wing  of  a fly.  He  also  inscribed  an 
elegiac  distich  on  a grain  of  Indian  sesamum.  Cic. 
4,  Acad. — /Elian.  V.  H.  1. 

Myrmidones,  a people  on  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to  the 
Trojan  war.  They  received  their  name  from  Myr- 
midon, a son  of  Jupiter  and  Eurymedusa,  who 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  /Eolus  son  of 
Hellen.  His  son  Actor  married  dEgina  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Asopus.  He  gave  his  name  to  his  sub- 
jects, who  dwelt  near  the  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly. 
According  to  some,  the  Myrmidons  received  their 
name  from  their  having  been  originally  ants, 
yuvppnKer.  Vid.  YEacus.  According  to  Strabo, 
they  received  it  from  their  industry,  because  they 
imitated  the  diligence  of  the  ants,  and  like  them 
were  indefatigable,  and  were  continually  employed 
in  cultivating  the  earth.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  654. — 
Strab. — Hygin.  fab.  52. 

Myron,  a tyrant  of  Sicyon. — —A  man  of 
Priene,  who  wrote  a history  of  Messenia.  Pans.  4, 

c.  6. A celebrated  statuary  of  Greece,  peculiarly 

happy  in  imitating  nature.  He  made  a cow  so 
much  resembling  life,  that  even  bulls  were  deceived 
and  approached  her  as  if  alive,  as  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  many  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia. 
He  flourished  about  442  years  before  Christ.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  319. — Pans. — Juv.  8. — Propert.  2, 
el.  41. 

Myronianus,  an  historian.  Diog. 

Myronid.es,  an  Athenian  general  who  con- 
quered the  Thebans.  Polycen. 

Myi  rha,  a daughter  of  Cinyras  king  of  Cyprus, 
She  became  enamoured  of  her  father,  and  intro- 


duced herself  into  his  bed  unknown.  She  had  a 
son  by  him,  called  Adonis.  When  Cinyras  was 
apprised  of  the  incest  he  had  committed,  he  at- 
tempted to  stab  his  daughter,  and  Myrrha  fled  into 
Arabia,  where  she  was  changed  into  a tree  called 
myrrh.  Hygin.  fab.  58  & 275. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v. 
298. — Pint,  in  Par. — Apollod.  3. 

Myrsllus,  a son  of  Myrsus,  the  last  of  the 
Heraclidse  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also  called 
Candaules.  Vid.  Candaules. 

Myrsus,  the  father  of  Candaules.  Herocbot.  1, 
c.  7. A Greek  historian  in  the  age  of  Solon. 

Myrtale,  a courtesan  of  Rome,  mistress  to  the 
poet  Horace,  1,  od.  33. 

Myrtea,  a surname  of  Venus.  Vid.  Murtia. 

Myrtllus,  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetusa,  or 
Cleobule,  or  Clymene,  was  arm-bearer  to  CEnomaus 
king  of  Pisa.  Pie  was  so  experienced  in  riding  and 
in  the  management  of  horses,  that  he  rendered  those 
of  CEnomaus  the  swiftest  in  all  Greece.  His  in- 
fidelity proved  at  last  fatal  to  him.  CEnomaus  had 
been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter  Hip- 
podamia’s  husband  would  cause  his  death,  and  on 
that  account  he  resolved  to  marry  her  only  to  him 
who  should  overcome  him  in  a chariot  race.  This 
seemed  totally  impossible,  and  to  render  it  more, 
terrible,  CEnomaus  declared  that  death  would  be 
the  consequence  of  a defeat  in  the  suitors.  The 
charms  of  Hippodamia  were  so  great,  that  many 
sacrificed  their  life  in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to 
obtain  her  hand.  Pelops  at  last  presented  himself, 
undaunted  at  the  fate  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
him,  but  before  he  entered  the  course  he  bribed 
Myrtilus,  and  assured  him  that  he  should  share 
Hippodamia’s  favours  if  he  returned  victorious  from 
the  race.  Myrtilus,  who  was  enamoured  of  Hippo- 
damia, gave  an  old  chariot  to  CEnomaus,  which 
broke  in  the  course  and  caused  his  death.  Pelops 
gained  the  victory,  and  married  Hippodamia ; and 
when  Myrtilus  had  the  audacity  to  claim  the  reward 
promised  to  his  perfidy,  Pelops  threw  him  headlong 
into  the  sea,  where  he  perished.  The  body  of 
Myrtilus,  according  to  some,  was  carried  by  the 
waves  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  received  an 
honourable  burial,  and  as  he  was  the  son  of  Mer- 
cury, he  was  made  a constellation.  Diod.  4-— 
Hygin.  fab.  84  & 224. — Pans.  8,  c.  14. — Apollon.  1. 

Myrtis,  a Greek  woman  who  distinguished  her- 
self by  her  poetical  talents.  She  flourished  about 
500  years  B.C.,  and  instructed  the  celebrated  Co- 
rinna  in  the  several  rules  of  versification.  Pindar 
himself,  as  some  report,  was  also  one  of  her  pupils- 

Myrtoum.  mare,  a part  of  the  Augean  sea 
which  lies  between  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Pelopon- 
nesus, as  far  as  cape  Melea.  It  receives  this  name 
from  Myrto,  a woman  ; or  from  Myrtos,  a small 
island  opposite  to  Carystos  in  Euboea ; or  from 
Myrtilus  the  son  of  Mercury',  who  was  drowned 
there,  &c.  Pans.  8,  c.  14. — Hygin.  fai.  84.—/  ***• 


4,  c.  XI.  . f 

Myrtuntium,  a name  given  to  that  part 
the  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  betwee 
the  bay  of  Ambracia  and  Leucas.  . 

Myrtusa,  a mountain  of  Libya.  Cailun. 

Mys  (Myos),  an  artist  famous  in  working  aud 
polishing  silver.  He  beautifully  represented  1 . 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitha:,  on  a shield 
the  hand  of  Minerva’s  statue  made  by  1,'lu 
Pans.  1,  c.  28.—. Martial.  8,  ep.  34  & 5*-  «•  ** 

Myscellus,  or  Miscellus.  a native 
in  Arhaia.  who  founded  Crotona  in  Italy  according 
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an  oracle,  which  told  him  to  build  a city  where 
found  rain  with  fine  weather.  The  meaning  of 
; oracle  long  perplexed  him,  till  he  found  abeauti- 
woman  all  in  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance 
interpreted  in  his  favour.  According  to  some, 
yscellus,  who  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  went  out 
Aigos  without  the  permission  of  the  magistrates, 
which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  judges 
d put  each  a black  ball  as  a sign  of  condemna- 
n,  but  Hercules  changed  them  all  and  made 
;m  white,  and  had  his  son  acquitted,  upon  which 
j-scellus  left  Greece  and  came  to  Italy,  where  he 
iit  Crotona.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  19. — Strab.  6 & 
—Suidas. 

Mysia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  generally 
nded  into  major  and  minor.  Mysia  minor  was 
unded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Propontis 
d Bithynia,  and  Phrygia  on  the  southern  and 
item  borders.  Mysia  major  had  zEolia  on  the 
ith,  the  /Egean  on  the  west,  and  Phrygia  on 
i north  and  east.  Its  chief  cities  were  Cyzicum, 
impsacus,  &c.  The  inhabitants  were  once  very 
irlike,  but  they  greatly  degenerated ; and  the 
>rds  Mysorum  ultimas  were  emphatically  used 
signify  a person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients 
nerally  hired  them  to  attend  their  funerals  as 
>urners,  because  they  were  naturally  melancholy 
d inclined  to  shed  tears.  They  were  once 
vemed  by  monarchs.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
scended  from  the  Mysians  of  Europe,  a nation 
dch  inhabited  that  part  of  Thrace  which  was 
uate  between  mount  Hamus  and  the  Danube. 
fab. — Herodot.  1,  &c. — Cic.  in  V err. — Flac.  27. 

Flor.  3,  c.  5. — Appian.  in  Mithrid. A festival 

honour  of  Ceres,  surnamed  Mysia  from  Mysias, 
Argive,  who  raised  her  a temple  near  Pallene  in 
haia.  Some  derive  the  words  hiro  rou  fiver iav, 
cloy,  or  satisfy , because  Ceres  was  the  first  who 
tisned  the  wants  of  men  by  giving  them  corn, 
le  festival  continued  during  seven  days,  &c. 
Myson,  a native  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  seven 
se  men  of  Greece.  When  Anacharsis  consulted 
e oracle  of  Apollo,  to  know  which  was  the  wisest 
in  in  Greece,  he  received  for  answer,  he  who  was 
w ploughing  his  fields.  This  was  Myson.  Diog. 
Vit. 

Mystes,  a son  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose  early 
ath  was  so  lamented  by  the  father,  that  Horace 
ote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of  his  friend. 
7 rat.  2,  od.  9. 

Mythecus,  a sophist  of  Syracuse.  He  studied 
okery;  and  when  he  thought  himself  sufficiently 
died  in  dressing  meat,  he  went  to  Sparta,  where 
gained  much  practice,  especially  among  the 
linger  citizens.  He  was  soon  after  expelled  the 
y by  the  magistrates,  who  observed  that  the  aid 
Mythecus  was  unnecessary,  as  hunger  was  the 
st  seasoning. 

Mytilene.  V id.  Mitylene. 

MyilS  ( Myuntis ),  a town  of  Ionia  on  the  con- 
es of  Caria,  founded  by  a Grecian  colony.  It  is 
e of  the  12  capital  cities  of  Ionia,  situate  at  the 
itance  of  about  30  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Eeander  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia  gave  it  to 
icmistocles  to  maintain  him  in  meat.  Magnesia 
ls  to  support  him  in  bread,  and  Lampsacus  in 
ne.  C.  Nep.  in  Themist.— Strab.  14.— Herodot. 
c.  142. — Diod.  11. 


NTABAZANES,  an  officer  of  Darius  III.,  at 
the  battle  of  Issus.  He  conspired  with  Bessus 
to  murder  his  royal  master,  either  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Alexander  or  to  seize  the  kingdom.  He 
was  pardoned  by  Alexander.  Ctcrt.  3,  &c.  Diod.  17. 

N2.b5th.Eea,  a country  of  Arabia,  of  which  the 
capital  was  called  Petra.  The  word  is  often  applied 
to  any  of  the  eastern  countries  of  the  world  by  the 
poets,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  Nabath  the  son 
of  Ishmael.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  61.  1.  5,  v.  163. — 
Strab.  16. — Lucan.  4,  v.  63. — Juv.  11,  v.  126. — 
Seneca,  in  Her.  CEt.  160,  &c. 

Nabis,  a celebrated  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
in  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  surpassed  a 
Phalaris  or  a Dionysius.  His  house  was  filled  with 
flatterers  and  with  spies,  who  were  continually 
employed  in  watching  the  words  and  the  actions  of 
his  subjects.  When  he  had  exercised  every  art  in 
plundering  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  he  made  a statue, 
which  in  resemblance  was  like  his  wife,  and  was 
clothed  in  the  most  magnificent  apparel,  and  when- 
ever any  one  refused  to  deliver  up  his  riches,  the 
tyrant  led  him  to  the  statue,  which  immediately,  by 
means  of  secret  springs,  seized  him  in  its  arms,  and 
tormented  him  in  the  most  excruciating  manner 
with  bearded  points  and  prickles,  hid  under  the 
clothes.  To  render  his  tyranny  more  popular, 
Nabis  made  an  alliance  with  Flaminius  the  Roman 
general,  and  pursued  with  the  most  inveterate  en- 
mity the  war  which  he  had  undertaken  against  the 
Achaeans.  He  besieged  Gythium  and  defeated 
Philopoemen  in  a naval  battle.  His  triumph  was 
short ; the  general  of  the  Achaeans  soon  repaired 
his  losses,  and  Nabis  was  defeated  in  an  engage- 
ment, and  treacherously  murdered,  as  he  attempted 
to  save  his  life  by  flight,  B.C.  192,  after  a usurpa- 
tion of  14  years.  Polyb.  13. — Justin.  30  & 31. — 

Pint,  in  Phil. — Paus.  7,  c.  8. — Flor.  2,  c.  7. A 

priest  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  killed  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  as  he  fought  against  the  Romans.  Sil.  15, 
v.  672. 

Nabonassar,  a king  of  Babylon,  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From  him 
the  Nabonassarean  epoch  received  its  name,  agree- 
ing with  the  year  of  the  world  3237,  or  746  B.C. 

Nacri  campi,  a place  of  Gallia  Togata  near 
Mutina.  Liv.  41,  c.  18. 

Nadagara.  Vid.  Nagara. 

Nsenia,  the  goddess  of  funerals  at  Rome,  whose 
temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
songs  which  were  sung  at  funerals  were  also  called 
ncenia.  They  were  generally  filled  with  the  praises 
of  the  deceased,  but  sometimes  they  were  so  unmean- 
ing  and  improper,  that  the  word  became  proverbial 
to  signify  nonsense.  Varro  de  Vit  A P.  R.— Plant. 
Asin.  41,  c.  1,  v.  63. 

Cn.  Neevius,  a Latin  poet  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  He  was  originally  in  the  Roman  armies,  but 
afterwards  he  applied  himself  to  study  and  wrote 
comedies,  besides  a poetical  account  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  which  ne  had  served.  His  satirical 
disposition  displeased  the  consul  Metellus,  who 
drove  him  from  Rome.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  Utica,  where  he  died,  about  203  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry 
are  extant.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  1,  de  Senect. — Herat. 

2,  c/.  1,  c.  53. A tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome, 

who  accused  Scipio  Africanus  of  extortion. An 

augur  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin.  To  convince  the 
king  and  the  Romans  of  his  power  as  an  augur,  he 
cut  a flint  with  a razor,  and  turned  the  ridicule  of 
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the  populace  into  admiration,  Tarquin  rewarded 
his  merit  by  erecting  to  him  a statue  in  the 
comitium , which  was  still  in  being  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  The  razor  and  flint  were  buried  near 
it  under  an  altar,  and  it  was  usual  among  the 
Romans  to  make  witnesses  in  civil  causes  swear 
near  it.  This  miraculous  event  of  cutting  a flint 
with  a razor,  though  believed  by  some  writers,  is 
treated  as  fabulous  and  improbable  by  Cicero,  who 
himself  had  been  an  augur.  Dionys.  Hal. — Liv.  1, 
c.  36. — Cic.  de  Divin.  1,  c.  17.  De  N.  D.  2,  c.  3. 
1.  3,  c.  6. 

Naevolus,  an  infamous  pimp  in  Domitian’s 
reign.  Juv.  9,  v.  1. 

Naharvali,  a people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
Germ.  43. 

Naiades,  or  Naides,  certain  inferior  deities 
who  presided  over  rivers,  springs,  wells,  and  foun- 
tains. The  Naiades  generally  inhabited  the 
country,  and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  meadows 
near  the  stream  over  which  they  presided,  whence 
the  name  (vaieiv,  to  floiu).  They  are  represented 
as  young  and  beautiful  virgins,  often  leaning  upon 
an  urn,  from  which  flows  a stream  of  water.  zEgle 
was  the  fairest  of  the  Naiades,  according  to  Virgil. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  among  the 
ancients,  and  often  sacrifices  of  goats  and  lambs 
were  offered  to  them,  with  libations  of  wine,  honey, 
and  oil.  Sometimes  they  received  only  offerings  of 
milk,  fruit,  and  flowers.  Vid.  Nymphae.  Virg. 
Eel. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  328. — Homer.  Od.  13. 

Nais,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of  Chiron 

or  Glaucus  by  Magnes.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. A 

nymph,  mother  by  Bucolion  of  /Egesus  and  Peda- 

sus.  Homer.  II.  6. A nymph  in  an  island  of 

the  Red  sea,  who  by  her  incantations  turned  to 
fishes  all  those  who  approached  her  residence,  after 
she  had  admitted  them  to  her  embraces.  She  was 
herself  changed  into  a fish  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met. 

4,  v.  49,  &c. The  word  is  used  for  water  by 

Tibull.  3,  7. 

Naisstis,  or  Nessus,  now  Nissa,  a town  of 
Mcesia,  the  birthplace  of  Constantine,  ascribed  by 
some  to  Illyricum  or  Thrace. 

Nantuates,  a people  of  Gaul  near  the  Alps. 


Cces.  B.  G.  3,  c.  1. 

Napaeae,  certain  divinities  among  the  ancients, 
who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
country.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  tutelary 
deities  of  the  fountains,  and  the  Naiades  of  the  sea. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  vami,  a grove.  Virg. 
G.  4,  v.  535.  _ . 

Napata,  a town  of  .(Ethiopia. 

NapMlus,  a river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling 
into  the  Alpheus.  Pans.  1. 

Nar,  now  Nera,  a river  of  Umbria,  whose 
waters,  famous  for  their  sulphureous  properties, 
pass  through  the  lake  Velinus,  and  issuing  from 
thence  with  great  rapidity,  fall  into  the  Tiber. 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  330. — Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  517. — Cic. 
ad  Attic.  4,  ep.  15. — Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  79.  1.  3, 


c.  9. 

Narbo  Martins,  now  Narbonne,  a town  of 
Gaul,  founded  by  the  consul  Marcius,  A.U.C.  636. 
It  became  the  capital  of  a large  province  of  Gaul, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Paterc.  1,  c.  15.  1.  2,  c.  8. — Plin.  3. 

Narbonensis  G-allia,  one  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded  by  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  Aquitania,  Belgicum,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  contained  the  modern  pro- 
vinces of  Languedoc.  Provence,  Dauphine,  and 
savoy. 


Narcaeus,  a son  of  Bacchus  and  Physcoa. 
Pans.  5,  c.  15. 

Narcea,  a surname  of  Minerva  in  Elis,  from 
her  temple  there,  erected  by  Narcaeus. 

Narcissus,  a beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephisus 
and  the  nymph  Liriope,  born  at  Thespis  in  Bceotia. 
He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a fountain,  and  be- 
came enamoured  of  it,  thinking  it  to  be  the  nymph 
of  the  place.  His  fruitless  attempts  to  approach 
this  beautiful  object  so  provoked  him,  that  he  grew 
desperate  and  killed  himself.  His  blood  was 
changed  into  a flower,  which  still  bears  his  name. 
The  nymphs  raised  a funeral  pile  to  burn  his  body, 
according  to  Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a 
beautiful  flower.  Pausanias  says  that  Narcissus 
had  a sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of  whom  he 
became  deeply  enamoured.  He  often  hunted  in 
the  woods  in  her  company,  but  his  pleasure  was 
soon  interrupted  by'  her  death  ; and  still  to  keep 
afresh  her  memory,  he  frequented  the  groves,  where 
he  had  often  attended  her,  or  reposed  himself  on 
the  brim  of  a fountain,  where  the  sight  of  his  own 
reflected  image  still  awakened  tender  sentiments. 
Pans.  9,  c.  21. — Hygin.  fab.  271. — Ovid.  Met.  3, 
v.  346,  &c. — Philostrat.  1. A freedman  and  se- 

cretary of  Claudius,  who  abused  his  trust  and  the 
infirmities  of  his  imperial  master,  and  plundered 
the  citizens  of  Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messalina, 
the  emperor’s  wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but 
Narcissus  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and  resent- 
ment. Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in  the  place  of 
Messalina,  was  more  successful.  Narcissus  was 
banished  by  her  intrigues,  and  compelled  to  kill 
himself,  A.D.  54.  The  emperor  greatly  regretted 
his  loss,  as  he  had  found  him  subservient  to  his  most 
criminal  and  extravagant  pleasures.  Tacit. — Sue- 

ton. A favourite  of  the  emperor  Nero,  put  to 

death  by  Galba. A wretch  who  strangled  the 

emperor  Commodus. 

Nargrara,  a town  of  Africa,  where  Hannibal 
and  Scipio  came  to  a parley.  Liv.  30,  c.  29. 

Narisci,  a nation  of  Germany,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  42. 

Narnia,  or  Narna,  anciently'  Nequinum,  now 
Narni , a town  of  Umbria,  washed  by  the  river 
Nar,  from  which  it  received  its  name.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  still  visible  the  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct and  of  a bridge,  erected  by  Augustus.  Liv. 


10,  c.  9. 

Naro,  now  Narenta,  a river  of  Dalmatia, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic,  and  having  the  town  of 
Narona,  now  called  Narenza,  on  its  banks,  a little 
above  the  mouth.  _ 

Narses,  a king  of  Persia,  A.D.  294,  defeated 
by  Maximianus  Galerius,  after  a reign_  of  seven 

years. A eunuch  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  who 

was  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  Belisarius,  &c.  -A 
Persian  general,  &c. 

Narthecis,  a small  island  near  Samos. 

Narycia,  Narycium,  or  Naryx,  a town 
of  Magna  Graecia,  built  by  a colony  of  Locnanf 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece  from 
which  they  came  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  tne 
country  of  Ajax  Oileus.  The  word  Narycia*  is 
more  universally  understood  as  applying  to  t e 
Italian  colony,  near  which  pines  and  other  tr 
grew  in  abundance.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  438.  Asn.  3,  v. 


-Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  705-  , . T ..  n..r 

isSmones,  a savage  people  of  Libya  near 
yrtes,  who  generally  lived  upon  plunder.  C un. 
7. — Lucan,  o,  v.  439. — Herodot.  2,  c.  105.— 
t.  2,  v.  1 16.  I.  ii,  v.  180. 
iscio,  or  Natio,  a goddess  at  Rome  who 
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resided  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  had  a 
mple  at  Ardea.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18. 

, Naslca,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  bcipios. 
i'ica  was  the  first  who  invented  the  measuring  of 
me  by  water,  B.C.  i59>  about  134  years  after  the 
itroduction  of  sun-dials  at  Rome.  Via.  Scipio. 
a avaricious  fellow  who  married  his  daughter  to 
oranus,  a man  as  mean  as  himself,  that  he  might 
3t  only  not  repay  the  money  he  had  borrowed,  but 
oreover  become  his  creditors  heir.  Coranus, 
nders  tan  ding  his  meaning,  purposely  alienated  his 
roperty  from  him  and  his  daughter,  and  exposed 
im  to  ridicule.  Horat.  2,  sat.  5,  v.  64,  &c. 

• Nasidienus,  a Roman  knight,  whose  luxury, 
rrogance,  and  ostentation,  exhibited  at  an  entertain- 
lent  which  he  gave  to  Mecamas,  were  ridiculed  by 
lorace,  2,  sat.  8. 

L.  Nasidius,  a man  sent  by  Pompey  to  assist 
le  people  of  Massilia.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
ilia.  he  followed  the  interests  of  Pompey’s 
hildren,  and  afterwards  revolted  to  Antony. 
\ppian. 

' Naso,  one  of  the  murderers  of  J.  Caesar. 

>ne  of  Ovid’s  names.  Vid.  Ovidius. 

' Nassus,  or  Nasus,  a town  of  Acarnania,  near 

le  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  Liv.  26,  c.  24. Also 

part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse. 

’ Nasua,  a general  of  the  Suevi,  when  Caesar 
•■as  in  Gaul. 

' Natalis  Antonius,  a Roman  knight  who 
onspired  against  Nero  with  Piso.  He  was  par- 
oned  for  discovering  the  conspiracy,  &c.  Tacit. 
Inn.  15,  c.  50.  _ _ 

Natiso,  now  Natisone , a river  rising  in  the  Alps, 
nd  falling  into  the  Adriatic  east  of  Aquileia.  Plin. 

, c-  *8. 

Natta,  a man  whose  manner  of  living  was  so 
nean,  that  his  name  became  almost  proverbial  at 
iome.  Horat.  1,  od.  6,  v.  224. 

Nava,  now  Nape,  a river  of  Germany,  falling 
nto  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  below  Mentz.  Tacit. 
Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

NaubOlus,  a charioteer  of  Laius  king  of 

^hebes. A Phocean,  father  of  Iphitus.  The 

ons  of  Iphitus  were  called  Naubolides,  from  their 
grandfather. A son  of  Lernus,  one  of  the  Argo 

lauts. 

Naucles,  a general  of  the  mercenary  troops  of 
’-.acedaemon  against  Thebes,  &c. 

Naucr Sites,  a Greek  poet,  who  was  employed 
>y  Artemisia  to  write  a panegyric  upon  Mausolus. 

Another  poet.  A then.  9. An  orator  who 

indeavoured  to  alienate  the  cities  of  Lycia  from  the 
interest  of  Brutus. 

Naucr&tis,  a city  of  Egypt  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  commerce,  and  no  ship  was  permitted  to  land 
at  any  other  place,  but  was  obliged  to  sail  directly 
to  the  city,  there  to  deposit  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth 
to  Athenaeus.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Nau- 
: rati  tie,  or  Naucratiota.  Herodot.  2,  c.  97  & 179. 
— Plin.  5,  c.  9. 

Naviua  Actius,  a famous  augur.  Vid. 
Naevius. 

NaulSchus,  a maritime  town  of  Sicily  near 

Pelorum. A town  of  Thrace  on  the  Euxine 

sea.  Plin.  4,  c.  ix. A promontory  of  the 

island  of  Imbros. A town  of  the  Locri.  Plin. 

4,  c.  3. 

Naupactus,  or  Naupactum,  a city  of 
TEtolia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus,  now  called 
Lepanto.  The  word  is  derived  from  vaus  and 
*rn7»«n«,  because  it  was  there  that  the  Heraclidae 


built  the  first  ship,  which  carried  them  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  first  belonged  to  the  Locri  Ozolas,  and 


afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Messenians,  who  had  been  driven  from 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  battle 
of  /Egospotamos,  and  it  was  restored  to  the  Locri. 
Philip  of  Macedonia  afterwards  took  it,  and  gave  it 
to  the  /Etolians,  from  which  circumstance  it  has 
generally  been  called  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  their 
country.  Strab.  4. — Pans.  4,  c.  23. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 
— Ovid . Fast.  2,  v.  43. 

Nauplia,  a maritime  city  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
naval  station  of  the  Argives.  The  famous  fountain 
Canathos  was  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pans.  2,  c.  38. 
— Strab.  8. 

NaupliAdes,  a patronymic  of  Palamedes  son 
of  Nauplius.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  39. 

Nauplius,  a son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone, 
king  of  Euboea.  He  was  father  to  the  celebrated 
Palamedes,  who  was  so  unjustly  sacrificed  to  the 
artifice  and  resentment  of  Ulysses  by  the  Greeks 
during  the  Trojan  war.  The  death  of  Palamedes 
highly  irritated  Nauplius,  and  to  avenge  the  in- 
justice of  the  Grecian  princes,  he  attempted  to  de- 
bauch their  wives  and  ruin  their  character.  When 
the  Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  Nauplius 
saw  them  with  pleasure  distressed  in  a storm  on  the 
coasts  of  Euboea,  and  to  make  their  disaster  still 
more  universal,  he  lighted  fires  on  such  places  as 
were  surrounded  with  the  most  dangerous  rocks, 
that  the  fleet  might  be  shipwrecked  upon  the  coast. 
This  succeeded,  but  Nauplius  was  so  disappointed 
when  he  saw  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  escape  from  the 
general  calamity,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
According  to  some  mythologists,  there  were  two 

persons  of  this  name. A native  of  Argos,  who 

went  to  Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Amymone.  The  other  was  king  of  Euboea, 
and  lived  during  the  Trojan  war.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  some,  son  of  Clytonas,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Nauplius  the  Argonaut.  The  Argonaut  was  re- 
markable for  his  knowledge  of  sea  affairs,  and  of 
astronomy.  He  built  the  town  of  Nauplia,  and  sold 
Auge  daughter  of  Aleus  to  king  Teuthras,  to  with- 
draw her  from  her  father’s  resentment.  Orph.  Ar- 
gon.—Apollod.  2,  c.  7.— Apollon.  1,  &c .—P'lacc.  1 
& 5. — Strab.  8 —Pans.  4,  c.  35 —Hygin.  fab.  116. 

Nauportus,  a town  of  Pannonia  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  now  called  Ober,  or  Upper  Laybach. 
Veil.  Pat.  2,  c.  xxo. — Plin.  3,  c.  18. — Tacit.  Ann. 


1,  c.  20. 


N aura,  a Country  of  Scythia  in  Asia.  Curt. 
-Of  India  within  the  Ganges.  Arrian. 


8. 


Nauslcaa,  a daughter  of  Alcinous  king  of  the 
Phaeaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on  her 
father’s  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity  that  ho 
owed  the  kind  reception  which  he  experienced  from 
the  king.  She  married,  according  to  Aristotle  and 
Dictys,  Telemachus  the  son  of  Ulysses,  by  whom 
she  had  a son  called  Perseptolis  or  Ptoliporlhus. 
Homer.  Od.  6. — Pans.  5,  c.  19. — Hygin.  fab.  126. 

Nauslcles,  an  Athenian,  sent  to  assist  the 
Phocians  with  5000  foot,  &c. 

Nauslm8n.es,  an  Athenian,  whose  wife  lost 
her  voice  from  the  alarm  she  received  in  seeing  her 
son  guilty  of  incest. 

Nausithoe,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Nausithous,  a king  of  the  Phseaceans,  father 
to  Alcinous.  He  was  son  of  Neptune  and  Peribcea. 
Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso. 

Hesiod.  Th.  i,  v.  16. The  pilot  of  the  vessel 

which  carried  Theseus  into  Crete. 
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Naustath.rn.us,  a port  of  Phocaea  in  Ionia. 

Liv.  37,  c.  31. Also  a part  of  Cyrenaica,  now 

Bondaria.  Strab.  17. 

Nautes,  a Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
/Eneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg.  Ain.  5,  v.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a family  to  whom  the  Palla- 
dium of  Troy  was,  in  consequence  of  the  service 
of  their  ancestors,  entrusted.  Virg.  Alii.  5,  v. 
794- 

Naxos,  now  Naxia.  a celebrated  island  in  the 
/Egean  sea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  all  the 
Cyclades,  about  105  miles  in  circumference,  and  30 
broad.  It  was  formerly  called  Strongyle , Dia, 
Dionysias,  and  Callipolis , and  received  the  name  of 
Naxos  from  Naxus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a Carian 
colony,  which  settled  in  the  island.  Naxos  abounds 
with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  and  its  wines  are  still  in  the 
same  repute  as  formerly.  The  Naxians  were  an- 
ciently governed  by  kings,  but  they  afterwards  ex- 
changed this  form  of  government  for  a republic,  and 
enjoyed  their  liberty  till  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  who 
appointed  a tyrant  over  them.  They  were  reduced 
by  the  Persians  ; but  in  the  expedition  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes  against  Greece,  they  revolted  and  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  they  supported  the  interest  of  Athens. 
Bacchus  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  island.  The 
capital  was  also  called  Naxos ; and  near  it,  on  the 
20th  Sept.,  B.C.  377,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  de- 
feated by  Chabrias.  Thucyd.  1,  &c. — Herodot. — 
Diod.  5,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  636. — Virg.  Ain.  3, 

v.  125. — Pans.  6,  c.  16. — Pindar. An  ancient 

town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily,  founded  759  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  There  was  also  another 
town  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Naxos, 
which  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  often  called,  by 
contradistinction,  Taurominhim.  Plin.  3. — Diod. 

13. A town  of  Crete,  noted  for  hones.  Plin.  36, 

,c.  7. A Carian  who  gave  his  name  to  the  greatest 

of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazianzus,  a town  of  Cappadocia  where  St. 
Gregory  was  born,  and  hence  he  is  called  Nazian- 
zenus. 

Nea,  or  Nova  insula,  a small  island  between 
Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose  out  of  the 
sea  during  an  earthquake.  Plin.  2,  c.  87. 

Nesera,  a nymph,  mother  of  Phaetusa  and 

Lampetia  by  the  Sun.  Homer.  Od.  12. A 

woman  mentioned  by  Virgil’s  Eel.  3.— — A mistress 

of  the  poet  Tibullus. A favourite  of  Horace. 

A daughter  of  Pereus,  who  married  Aleus,  by  whom 
she  had  Cepheus,  Lycurgus,  and  Auge,  who  was 
ravished  by  Hercules.  Apollod.  3,  c.  9. — Pans.  8, 

c.  4. The  wife  of  Autolycus.  Pans.  — — A 

daughter  of  Niobe  and  Amphion. The  wife  of 

Strymon.  Apollod. 

Neaethus,  now  Neto,  a river  of  Magna  Graecia 
near  Crotona.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  51. 

Nealces,  a friend  of  Turnus  in  his  war  against 
/Eneas.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  753. 

Nealices,  a painter,  amongst  whose  capital 
pieces  are  mentioned  a painting  of  Venus,  a sea- 
fight  between  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  and  an 
ass  drinking  on  the  shore,  with  a crocodile  pre- 
paring to  attack  it. 

Neandros  (or  ia),  a town  of  Troas.  Plin.  5, 
c.  30. 

Neanthes,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cyzicum, 
who  flourished  257  years  B.C. 

NeapQlis,  a city  of  Campania,  anciently  called 
Parthenope,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Naples, 
rising  like  an  amphitheatre  at  the  back  of  a beau- 


tiful bay  30  miles  in  circumference.  As  the  capital 
of  that  part  of  Italy,  it  is  now  inhabited  by  upwards 
of  350,000  souls,  who  exhibit  the  opposite  marks  of 
extravagant  magnificence,  and  extreme  poverty. 
Augustus  called  it  Neapolis.  Suet,  in  Aug.  98. 

— —A  town  in  Africa. -A  city  of  Thrace. A 

town  of  Egypt, of  Palestine, of  Ionia. — - 

Also  a part  of  Syracuse.  Liv.  25,  c.  24. — Cic.  in 
Ver.  5. 

Nearchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his  Indian 
expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  sail  upon  the  Indian 
ocean  with  Onesicritus,  and  to  examine  it.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  this  voyage  and  of  the  king’s 
life ; but  his  veracity  has  been  called  in  question  by 
Arrian.  After  the  king’s  death  he  was  appointed 
over  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.  Curt.  9,  c.  10. — Polycen. 

9. — Justin.  13,  c.  4. — Strab.  2,  &c. A beautiful 

youth,  &c.  Horat.  3,  od.  20. An  old  man  men- 

tioned by  Cicero,  de  Senect. 

N ebo,  a high  mountain  near  Palestine,  beyond 
Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Moses  was  permitted 
to  view  the  promised  land. 

Nebrissa,  a town  of  Spain,  now  Lebrixa. 

Nebr6d.es,  a mountain  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Himera  rises.  Sil.  14,  v.  237. 

Nebropbonos,  a son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle. 
Apollod.- — -One  of  Action’s  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Nebdla,  a name  given  to  Nephele  the  wife  of 
Athamas.  Lactant.  ad  Ach.  Stat.  1,  c.  65. 

Necessitas,  a divinity  who  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  the  Parcse.  Pans.  2,  c.  4. 

Necbos,  a king  of  Egypt,  who  attempted  to 
make  a communication  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  seas,  B.C.  610.  No  less  than  12,000  men 
perished  in  the  attempt.  It  was  discovered  in  his 
reign  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  158.  1.  4,  c.  42. 

Necropolis,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria. 

Nectanebus  and  Neetanabis,  a king  of 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos,  B.C.  363. 
His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  made  an  alliance 
with  Agesilaus  king  of  Sparta,  and  with  his  assist- 
ance he  quelled  a rebellion  of  his  subjects.  Some 
time  after  he  was  joined  by  the  Sidonians,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  king  of  Persia.  This  powerful  confederacy 
was  soon  attacked  by  Darius  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Necta- 
nebus, to  defend  his  frontiers  against  so  dangerous 
an  enemy,  levied  20,000  mercenary  soldiers  in 
Greece,  the  same  number  in  Libya,  and  60,000 
were  furnished  in  Egypt.  This  numerous  body  was 
not  equal  to  the  Persian  forces ; and  Nectanebus, 
defeated  in  a battle,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  resistance, 
and  fled  into  /Ethiopia,  B.C.  350,  where  he  found  a 
safe  asylum.  His  kingdom  of  Egypt  became  from 
that  time  tributary  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Pint. 
Ages. — Diod.  16,  &c. — Polycen. — C.  Nep.  in  Bges. 

Necysia,  a solemnity  observed  by  the  Greeks 
in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Neis,  the  wife  of  Endymion.  Apollod. 

Neleus,  a son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He  was 
brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  exposed  by 
his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her  infirmities 
from  her  father.  They  were  preserved  and  brought 
to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cretheus  king  o 
Iolchos.  After  the  death  of  Cretheus,  Pdias  an 
Neleus  seized  the  kingdom  of  Iolchos,  which  be 
longed  to  /Eson,  the  lawful  son  of  1 yro  by  t e 
deceased  monarch.  After  they  had  reigned 
some  time  conjointly,  Pelias  expelled  Neleus  n. 
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lolchos.  Neleus  came  to  Aphareus  king  of  Mes- 
senia,  who  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  per- 
mtted  him  to  build  a city,  which  he  called  Pylos. 
N'eleus  married  Chloris  the  daughter  of  Amphion, 
iv  whom  he  had  a daughter  and  12  sons,  who  were 
U!  except  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules,  together  with 
heir  father.  Neleus  promised  his  daughter  in  mar- 
-iage  only  to  him  who  brought  him  the  bulls  of 
Iphiclus.  Bias  was  the  successful  lover.  Vid. 
Melampus.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  4I8.— Pans.  4,  c.  36. 

—A pollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  2,  c.  6. A river  of  Eubcea. 

Nelo,  one  of  the  Danaides.  Apollod.  2. 
Nemeea,  a town  of  Argolis  between  Cleon® 
ind  Phlius,  with  a wood,  where  Hercules,  in  the 
•6th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated  Nemaian 
ion. ' This  animal,  born  of  the  hundred-headed 
I'yphon,  infested  the  neighbourhood,  of  Nemsa, 
ind  kept  the  inhabitants  under  continual  alarms. 

!l  was  the  first  labour  of  Hercules  to  destroy  it; 
ind  the  hero,  when  he  found  that  his  arrows  and 
lis  club  were  useless  against  an  animal  whose  skin 
*ras  hard  and  impenetrable,  seized  him  in  his  arms 
ind  squeezed  him  to  death.  The  conqueror  clothed 
limself  in  the  skin,  and  games  were  instituted  to 
;ommemorate  so  great  an  event.  Hie  Nemsean 

■ james  were  originally  instituted  by  the  Argives  in 
lonour  of  Archemorus,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a 
terpent  [ Vid.  Archemorus],  and  Hercules  some 

■ ime  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one  of  the 
four  great  and  solemn  games  which  were  observed 
n Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians,  and  the 
^habitants  of  Cleonae  generally  presided  by  turns 
it  the  celebration,  in  which  were  exhibited  foot  and 
norse  races,  chariot  races,  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
contests  of  every  kind,  both  gymnical  and  eques- 
:rian.  The  conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a crown 
?f  olives,  afterwards  of  green  parsley,  in  memory  of 
the  adventure  of  Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid 
down  on  a sprig  of  that  plant.  They  were  cele- 
brated every  third,  or,  according  to  others,  every 
fifth  year,  or  more  properly  on  the  first  and  third 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day  of  the 
Corinthian  month  Panemos , which  corresponds  to 
our  August.  They  served  as  an  era  to  the  Argives, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
It  was  always  usual  for  an  orator  to  pronounce  a 
funeral  oration  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Arche- 
morus, and  those  who  distributed  the  prizes  were 
always  dressed  in  mourning.  Liv.  27,  c.  30  & 31. 
1.  34,  c.  41. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  97,  ep.  9,  v.  61. — 
Paus.  in  Corinth.  — Clem.  Alexattd. — A then. — 
Polycen. — Strnb.  8. — Hygin.  fab.  30  & 273. — 

Apollod.  3,  c.  6. A river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 

into  the  bay  of  Corinth.  Liv.  33,  c.  15. 

Nemausns,  a town  of  Gaul,  in  Languedoc, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  now  Nismes. 

Nexnesia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Nemesis.  Vid. 
Nemesis. 

M.  Aurel.  Olymp.  Nemesianus,  a Latin 
poet,  born  at  Carthage,  of  no  very;  brilliant  talents, 
in  the  third  century,  whose  poeins  on  hunting  and 
bird-catching  were,  published  by  Burman,  inter 
scriptores  rei  venaticae,  410,  L.  Bat.  1728. 

Nbmbsis,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daughter 
i of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  vengeance,  always 
prepared  to  punish  impiety,  and  at  the  same  time 
liberally  to  reward  the  good  and  virtuous.  She  is 
made  one  of  the  Parc®  by  some  mythologists,  and 
b represented  with  a helm  and  a wheel.  The 
people  of  Smyrna  were  the  first  who  made  her  sta- 
tues with  wings,  to  show  with  what  celerity  she  is 
prepared  to  punish  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  as  the  helm  and  the  wheel  in  her 
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hands  intimate.  Her  power  did  not  only  exist  in 
this  life,  but  she  was  also  employed  after  death  to 
find  out  the  most  effectual  and  rigorous  means  of 
correction.  Nemesis  was  particularly  worshipped 
at  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a celebrated 
statue  10  cubits  long,  made  of  Parian  marble  by 
Phidias,  or,  according  to  others,  by  one  of  his 
pupils.  The  Romans  were  also  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  adoration  of  a deity  whom  they  solemnly 
invoked,  and  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifices  before 
they  declared  war  against  their  enemies,  to  show 
the  world  that  their  wars  were  undertaken  upon  the 
most  just  grounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome  was  in  the 
Capitol.  Some  suppose  that  Nemesis  was  the  per- 
son whom  Jupiter  deceived  in  the  form  of  a swan, 
and  that  Leda  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
children  which  sprang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others 
observe  that  Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis 
after  death.  According  to  Pausanias,  there  were 
more  than  one  Nemesis.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was 
sumamed  Rhaninnsia  because  worshipped  at 
Rhamnus,  and  Adrastia  from  the  temple  which 
Adrastus  king  of  Argos  erected  to  her,  when  he 
went  against  Thebes,  to  revenge  the  indignities 
which  his  son-in-law  Polynices  had  suffered  in  being 
unjustly  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Eteocles. 
The  Greeks  celebrated  a festival  called  Nemesia, 
in  memory  of  deceased  persons,  as  the  goddess 
Nemesis  was  supposed  to  defend  the  relics,  and  the 
memory  of  the  dead  from  all  insult.  Hygin.  P.  A. 
2,  c.  8. — Pans.  1,  c.  33. — Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — 
—Hesiod.  Theog.  i-^.—Plin.  11,  c.  28.  1.  26,  c.  5. 
A mistress  of  Tibullus,  2,  el.  3,  v.  55. 

Nemesius,  a Greek  writer,  whose  elegant  and 
useful  treatise,  de  Naturd  Hominis,  was  edited  in 
umo,  Ant.  apud  Plant.  1565,  and  in  8vo,  Oxon.  1671. 

Nemetacum,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Arras. 

Nemetes,  a nation  of  Germany,  now  forming 
the  inhabitants  of  Spire,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Noviomagus.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  28. 

Nemoralia,  festivals  observed  in  the  woods 
of  Aricia,  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  presided  over 
the  country  and  the  forests,  on  which  account  that 
part  of  Italy  was  sometimes  denominated  Ne- 
morensis  ager.  Ovid,  de  A.  A.  1,  v.  259. 

Nemossus  (or  um),  the  capital  of  the  Arvemi 
in  Gaul,  now  Clermont.  Lucan.  1,  v.  419. — Strab.  4. 

Neobule,  a daughter  of  Lycambes,  betrothed 
to  the  poet  Archilochus.  Vid.  Lycambes.  Horat. 

ep.  6,  v.  13.  1.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  79. — Ovid,  in  lb.  54. 

A beautiful  woman,  to  whom  Horace  addressed 
3 od.  12. 

Neocaesaria,  a town  of  Pontus. 

Neochabis,  a king  of  Egypt. 

Nebcles,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  father,  or 
according  to  Cicero,  brother  to  the  philosopher 

Epicurus.  Cic.  1 , de  Nat.  D.  c.  21. — Diog. The 

father  of  Themistocles.  /Elian.  V.  H.  2,  &c. — C. 
Neb.  in  Them. 

Neogfbnes,  a man  who  made  himself  absolute, 
8tc.  Diod.  15. 

Neomoris,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod.  1. 

Neon,  a town  of  Phocis. There  was  also 

another  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  country,  on 
the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Tithorea.  Pint.  inSyll. — Paus.  Phoc. — Herodot. 

8,  c.  32. One  of  the  commanders  of  the  10,000 

Greeks  who  assisted  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes. 

Neontlcbos,  a town  of  zEolia  near  the  Her- 
mits. Herodot. — Plin. 

Nedptblbmus,  a king  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Deidamia,  called  Pyrrhus  from  the 
yello^u  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  carefully  edu 
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cated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  gave  early 
proofs  of  his  valour.  After  the  death  of  Achilles, 
Calchas  declared,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks, 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  assistance 
of  the  son  of  the  deceased  hero.  Immediately 
upon  this,  Ulysses  and  Phoenix  were  commissioned 
to  bring  Pyrrhus  to  the  war.  He  returned  with 
them  with  pleasure,  and  received  the  name  of  Neo- 
ptolemus  {new  soldier ),  because  he  had  come  late  to 
the  field.  On  his  arrival  before  Troy,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  and  wept  over  his 
ashes.  He  afterwards,  according  to  some  authors, 
accompanied  Ulysses  to  Lemnos,  to  engage  Phi- 
loctetes  to  come  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  greatly 
signalized  himself  during  the  remaining  time  of  the 
siege,  and  he  was  the  first  who  entered  the  wooden 
horse.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian 
warriors  in  valour,  and  Ulysses  and  Nestor  alone 
could  claim  a superiority  over  him  in  eloquence, 
wisdom,  and  address.  His  cruelty,  however,  was 
as  great  as  that  of  his  father.  Not  satisfied  with 
breaking  down  the  gates  of  Priam’s  palace,  he 
exercised  the  greatest  barbarities  upon  the  remains 
of  his  family,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  where  Priam  had  taken  refuge,  he 
slaughtered  him  without  mercy ; or,  according  to 
others,  dragged  him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of  his 
father,  where  he  sacrificed  him,  and  where  he  cut 
off  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  exultation  through 
the  streets  of  Troy,  fixed  on  the  point  of  a spear. 
He  also  sacrificed  Astyanax  to  his  fury,  and  immo- 
lated Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  according 
to  those  who  deny  that  that  sacrifice  was  voluntary. 
When  Troy  was  taken,  the  captives  were  divided 
among  the  conquerors,  and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his 
share  Andromache  the  widow  of  Hector,  and 
Helenus  the  son  of  Priam.  With  these  he  departed 
for  Greece,  and  he  probably  escaped  from  des- 
truction by  giving  credit  to  the  words  of  Helenus, 
who  foretold  him  that,  if  he  sailed  with  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks,  his  voyage  would  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  and  perhaps  with  death.  This 
obliged  him  to  take  a different  course  from  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks,  and  he  travelled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Thrace,  where  he  had  a severe  encounter 
with  queen  Harpalyce.  V ui.  Harpalyce.  The 

place  of  his  retirement  after  the  Trojan  war  is 
not  known.  Some  maintain  that  he  went  to 
Thessaly,  where  his  grandfather  still  reigned  ; but 
this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  observe,  perhaps 
with  more  reason,  that  he  went  to  Epirus,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a new  kingdom,  because 
his  grandfather  Peleus  had  been  deprived  of  his 
sceptre  by  Acastus  the  son  of  Pelias.  Neoptolemus 
lived  with  Andromache  after  his  arrival  in  Greece, 
but  it  is  unknown  whether  he  treated  her  as  a 
lawful  wife  or  a concubine.  He  had  a son  by  this 
unfortunate  princess,  called  Molossus,  and  two 
others,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority  of  Pausanias. 
Besides  Andromache,  he  married  Hermione  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus,  as  also  Lanassa  the  daughter 
of  Cleodaeus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules. 
The  cause  of  his  death  is  variously  related.  Mene- 
laus, before  the  Trojan  war,  had  promised  his 
daughter  Hermione  to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he 
experienced  from  the  valour  and  the  courage  of 
Neoptolemus  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  induced 
him  to  reward  his  merit  by  making  him  his  son-in- 
law.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated, 
but  Hermione  became  jealous  of  Andromache,  and 
because  she  had  no  children,  she  resolved  to  destroy 
her  Trojan  rival,  who  seemed  to  steal  away  the 
affections  of  their  common  husband.  In  the 


absence  of  Neoptolemus  at  Delphi,  Hermione  at- 
tempted to  murder  Andromache,  but  she  was  pre- 
vented  by  the  interference  of  Peleus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  the  populace.  When  she  saw  her 
schemes  defeated,  she  determined  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  herself,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of 
Neoptolemus.  The  sudden  arrival  of  Orestes 
changed  her  resolution,  and  she  consented  to  elope 
with  her  lover  to  Sparta.  Orestes  at  the  same  time, 
to  revenge  and  to  punish  his  rival,  caused  him  to 
be  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was 
murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  by  Machareus 
the  priest,  or  by  the  hand  of  Orestes  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  Paterculus,  and  Hyginus.  Some 
say  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Delphians,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  the  presents  of  Orestes.  It  is 
unknown  why  Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi.  Some 
support  that  he  wished  to  consult  the  oracle  to 
know  how  he  might  have  children  by  the  barren 
Hermione  ; others  say  that  he  went  thither  to 
offer  the  spoils  which  he  had  obtained  during  the 
Trojan  war,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Apollo, 
whom  he  had  provoked  by  calling  him  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  Achilles.  The  plunder  of  the  rich 
temple  of  Delphi,  if  we  believe  others,  was  the 
object  of  the  journey  of  Neoptolemus,  and  it  can- 
not but  be  observed  that  he  suffered  the  same 
death  and  the  same  barbarities  which  he  had 
inflicted  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  upon  the  aged 
Priam  and  his  wretched  family.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  ancients  have  made  use  of  the 
proverb  Neoptolemic  revenge,  when  a person  had 
suffered  the  same  savage  treatment  which  others  had 
received  from  his  hand.  The  Delphians  celebrated 
a festival  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  in  memory 
of  Neoptolemus,  who  had  been  slain  in  his  attempt 
to  plunder  their  temple,  because,  as  they  said, 
Apollo,  the  patron  of  the  place,  had  been  in  some 
manner  accessary  to  the  death  of  Achilles.  Paterc. 
i,  c.  i. — Virg.  /Pin.  2 & 3. — Pans.  10,  c.  24. — Ovid. 
Met.  13,  v.  334,  455,  &c.  Heroid.  8. — Strab.  9. — 
Pind.  Nem.  7. — Eurip.  Androm.  & Orest.,  &c. — 
Pint,  in  Pyrr. — Justin.  17,  c.  3. — Dictys  Cret.  4, 
5,  &,6. — Homer.  Od.  xi,  v.  504.  II.  19,  v.  326.— 
Sophocl.  Philoct. — Apollod.  3,  c.  13. — Hygin.  fob. 
97  & 102. — Philostr.  Hor.  19,  &C. — Dares  Phryg. 

— Q.  Smyrn.  14. A king  of  the  Molossi,  father 

of  Olympias  the  mother  of  Alexander.  Justin. 

17,  c.  3. Another,  king  of  Epirus. An  uncle 

of  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  who  assisted  the  Taren* 
tines.  He  was  made  king  of  Epirus  by  the  Epirots, 
who  had  revolted  from  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
was  put  to  death  when  he  attempted  to  poison  his 

nephew,  &c.  Pint,  in  Pyrrh. A tragic  poet  of 

Athens,  greatly  favoured  by  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia. When  Cleopatra,  the  monarch’s  daughter, 
was  married  to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  he  wrote  some 
verses  which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the  tragical 
death  of  Philip.  Diod.  16. A relation  of  Alex- 

ander. He  was  the  first  who  climbed  the  walls  of 
Gaza  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Alexander.  After 
the  king’s  death  he  received  Armenia  as  his 
province,  and  made  war  against  Eumenes.  He 
was  supported  by  Craterus,  but  an  engagement 
with  Eumenes  proved  fatal  to  his  cause.  Craterus 
was  killed,  and  himself  mortally  wounded  b) 
Eumenes,  B.C.  321.  C.  Nep.  in  Eutneti.  Dn« 
of  the  officers  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  beaten  Dy 
Lucullus  in  a naval  battle.  Flut.  in  Luc. 
tragic  writer.  . , - 

Neoris,  a large  country  of  Asia,  near  Georos  , 
almost  destitute  of  waters.  The  inhabitants  "c 
called  Ncoritce,  and  it  was  usual  among  then?  10 
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suspend  their  dead  bodies  from  the  boughs  of  trees. 
Diod.  17. 

Nepe,  a constellation  of  the  heavens,  the  same 

is  Scorpio. An  inland  town  of  Etruria,  called 

ilso  Nepete,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Nepesini. 
lint.  8,  v.  490.— Liv.  5,  c.  19.  1.  26,  c.  34. 

Nephalia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Mnemosyne  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  and  Aurora, 
Venus,  &c.  No  wine  was  used  during  the  ceremony, 
but  merely  a mixture  of  water  and  honey.  Pollux, 
5,  c.  3. — A then.  15. — Suidas. 

Ngphgle,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas  king  of 
Thebes,  and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle.  She 
was  repudiated  on  pretence  of  being  subject  to  fits 
of  insanity,  and  Athamas  married  Ino  the  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Ino 
Oecame  jealous  of  Nephele,  because  her  children 
would  succeed  to  their  father’s  throne  before  hers, 
by  right  of  seniority,  and  she  resolved  to  destroy 
them.  Nephele  was  apprised  of  her  wicked  inten- 
tions, and  she  removed  her  children  from  the  reach 
of  Ino,  by  giving  them  a celebrated  ram,  sprung 
from  the  union  of  Neptune  and  Theophane,  on 
whose  back  they  escaped  to  Colchis.  V id.  Phryxus. 
Nephele  was  afterwards  changed  into  a cloud, 
whence  her  name  is  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
clouds.  Some  call  her  Nebula,  which  word  is  the 
Latin  translation  of  Nephele.  The  fleece  of  the 
ram,  which  saved  the  life  of  Nephele’s  children,  is 
often  called  the  Nephelian  fleece.  Apollod.  1,  c. 
9. — Hygin.  2,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  195. — Flacc. 

1 1,  v.  56. A mountain  of  Thessaly,  once  the 

residence  of  the  Centaurs. 

Nepitglis,  a cape  of  Cilicia.  Liv.  33,  c.  20. 

Nepherites,  a king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted 
the  Spartans  against  Persia,  when  Agesilaus  was 
in  Asia.  He  sent  them  a fleet  of  100  ships,  which 
were  intercepted  by  Conon,  as  they  were  sailing 
towards  Rhodes,  &c.  Diod.  14. 

Nephus,  a son  of  Hercules. 

Nepia,  a daughter  of  Jasus,  who  married 
Olympus  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the  plains  of  Mysia 
are  sometimes  called  Nepice  campi. 

Nepos,  Corn.,  a celebrated  historian  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  He  was  born  at  Hostilia,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  he 
shared  the  favours  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  emperor.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  of  Atticus,  and  recommended  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  great  and  opulent  by  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment and  a lively  disposition.  According  to  some 
writers,  he  composed  three  books  of  chronicles,  as 
also  a biographical  account  of  all  the  most  cele- 
r'r1*6*?  kings,  generals,  and  authors  of  antiquity. 
Of  all  his  valuable  compositions,  nothing  remains 
but  his  lives  of  the  illustrious  Greek  and  Roman 
generals,  which  have  often  been  attributed  to 
/Emylius  Probus,  who  published  them  in  his  own 
name  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  to  conciliate  the 
favour  and  the  friendship  of  that  emperor.  The  lan- 
guage of  Cornelius  has  always  been  admired,  and 
as  a writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  he  is  entitled  to 
many  commendations  for  the  delicacy  of  his  ex- 
pressions, the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  his  narrations.  Some  support 
that,  he  translated  . Dares  Phrygius  from  the  Greek 
original ; but  the  inelegance  of  the  diction,  and  its 
many  incorrect  expressions,  plainly  prove  that  it  is 
the  production,  not  of  a writer  of  the  Augustan  age, 
hut  the  spurious  composition  of  a more  modern  pen. 
Cornelius  speaks  of  his  account  of  the  Greek 
historians  in  Dion.  c.  3.  Among  the  many  good 
editions  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  two  may  be  selected 


as  the  best,  that  of  Verheyk,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1773,  and 

that  of  Glasgow,  i2mo,  1761. Julius,  an  emperor 

of  the  west,_&c. 

Nepotianus  Flavius  Popilius,  a son  of 

Eutropia  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 
He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after  the  death  of 
his  cousin  Constans,  and  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  was  murdered 
by  Anicetus,  after  one  month’s  reign,  and  his  family 
were  involved  in  his  ruin. 

Nepthys,  wife  of  Typhon,  became  enamoured 
of  Osiris  her  brother-in-law,  and  introduced  herself 
to  his  bed.  She  had  a son  called  Anubis  by  him. 
Pint,  in  Isid. 

Neptuni  fanum,  a place  near  Cenchreae. 

Mela,  1,  c.  19. Another  in  the  island  of  Calauria. 

Another  near  Mantinea. 

Neptunia,  a town  and  colony  of  Magna 
Grsecia. 

Neptunium,  a promontory  of  Arabia  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf. 

Neptunius,  an  epithet  applied  to  Sext.  Pom- 
pey,  because  he  believed  himself  to  be  god  of  the 
sea,  or  descended  from  him,  on  account  of  his 
superiority  in  ships,  &c.  Horat.  Epod.  9. — 
Dion.  48. 

Neptunus,  a god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and 
brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno.  He  was 
devoured  by  his  father  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
again  restored  to  life  by  means  of  Metis,  who  gave 
Saturn  a certain  potion.  Pausanias  says  that  his 
mother  concealed  him  in  a sheepfold  in  Arcadia, 
and  that  she  imposed  upon  her  husband,  telling 
him  that  she  had  brought  a colt  into  the  world, 
which  was  instantly  devoured  by  Saturn.  Neptune 
shared  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of  Saturn,  and 
received  as  his  portion  the  kingdom  of  the  sea. 
This,  however,  did  not  seem  equivalent  to  the  em- 
pire of  heaven  and  earth,  which  Jupiter  had  claimed, 
therefore  he  conspired  to  dethrone  him,  with  the 
rest  of  the  gods.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
and  Jupiter  condemned  Neptune  to  build  the  walls 
of  Troy.  Vid.  Laomedon.  A reconciliation  was 
soon  after  made,  and  Neptune  was  reinstituted  to 
all  his  rights  and  privileges.  Neptune  disputed 
with  Minerva  the  right  of  giving  a name  to  the 
capital  of  Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
olive  which  the  goddess  suddenly  raised  from  the 
earth  was  deemed  more  serviceable  for  the  good  of 
mankind  than  the  horse  which  Neptune  had  pro- 
duced by  striking  the  ground  with  his  trident,  as 
that  animal  is  the  emblem  of  war  and  slaughter. 
This  decision  did  not  please  Neptune  ; he  renewed 
the  combat  by  disputing  for  Trcezene,  but  Jupiter 
settled  their  disputes  by  permitting  them  to  be  con- 
jointly worshipped  there,  and  by  giving  the  name 
of  Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city,  to  Minerva, 
and  that  of  king  of  Trcezene  to  the  god  of  the  sea. 
He  also  disputed  his  right  for  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
with  Apollo ; and  Briareus  the  Cyclops,  who  was 
mutually  chosen  umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Nep- 
tune, and  the  promontory  to  Apollo.  Neptune,  as 
being  god  of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more  power 
than  any  of  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter.  Not 
only,  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  fountains  were  subjected 
to  him,  but  he  also  could  cause  earthquakes  at  his 
pleasure,  and  raise  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  a blow  of  his  trident.  The  worship  of 
Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  earth,  and  the  Libyans  in  particular  venerated 
him  above  all  other  nations,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  wqrc  a|so  attached  to  his  worship. 
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and  they  celebrated  their  isthmian  games  and 
Consualia  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  He  was 
generally  represented  sitting  in  a chariot  made  of  a 
shell,  and  drawn  by  sea-horses  or  dolphins.  Some- 
times he  is  drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  his 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot 
flies  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Homer  represents 
-him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three  steps 
crossing  the  whole  horizon.  The  mountains  and 
the  forests,  says  the  poet,  trembled  as  he  walked ; 
the  whales,  and  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  appear 
round  him,  and  even  the  sea  herself  seems  to  feel 
the  presence  of  her  god.  The  ancients  generally 
sacrificed  a bull  and  a horse  on  his  altars,  and  the 
Roman  soothsayers  always  offered  to  him  the  gall 
of  the  victims,  which  in  taste  resembles  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  sea  water.  The  amours  of  Neptune 
are  numerous.  He  obtained,  by  means  of  a dol- 
phin, the  favours  of  Amphitrite,  who  had  made  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  he  placed  among 
the  constellations  the  fish  which  had  persuaded  the 
goddess  to  become  his  wife.  He  also  married 
Venilia  and  Salacia,  which  are  only  the  names  of 
Amphitrite  according  to  some  authors,  who  ob- 
served that  the  former  word  is  derived  from  venire , 
alluding  to  the  continual  motion  of  the  sea.  Salacia 
is  derived  from  Salum,  which  signifies  the  sea,  and 
is  applicable  to  Amphitrite.  Neptune  became  a 
horse  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Ceres.  Vid.  Arion. 
To  deceive  Theophane,  he  changed  himself  into  a 
ram.  Vid.  Theophane.  He  assumed  the  form  of 
the  river  Enipeus,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  Tyro 
the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  by  whom  he  had  Pelias 
and  Neleus.  He  was  also  father  of  Phorcus  and 
Polyphemus  by  Thoossa ; of  Lycus,  Nycteus,  and 
Euphemus  by  Celeno ; of  Chryses  by  Chrysogenia  ; 
of  Ancaeus  by  Astypalea  ; of  Boeotus  and  Helen  by 
Antiope  ; of  Leuconoe  by  Themisto  ; of  Agenor 
and  Bellerophon  by  Eurynome  the  daughter  of 
Nysus ; of  Antas  by  Alcyone  the  daughter  of 
Atlas  ; of  Abas  by  Arethusa  ; of  Actor  and  Dictys 
by  Agemede  the  daughter  of  Augias ; of  Megareus 
by  CEnope  daughter  of  Epopeus  ; of  Cycnus  by 
Harpalyce ; of  Taras,  Otus,  Ephialtes,  Dorus, 
Alesus,  &c.  The  word  Neptunus  is  often  used 
metaphorically  by  the  poets,  to  signify  sea  water. 
In  the  Consualia  of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led 
through  the  streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned 
with  garlands,  as  the  god  in  whose  honour  the 
festivals  were  instituted  had  produced  the  horse,  an 
animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of  mankind.  Pans. 
i,  2,  &c. — Homer.  II.  7,  &c. — Varro.  de  L.  L.  4. — 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  26.  1.  2,  c.  25. — Hesiod. 
Theog. — Virg.  /En.  1,  v.  12,  &c.  1.  2,  3,  &c. — 
Apollod.  1,  2,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  117,  &c. — 
Herodot.  2,  c.  50.  1.  4,  c.  188. — Macrob.  Saturn.  1, 
c.  17. — Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  18. — Pint,  in  Them. — 
Hygin.  fab.  157. — Eurip.  in  Phceniss. — Place. — 
Apollon.  Rhod. 

Nereides,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  50,  according  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  mythologists,  whose  names 
are  as  follows : Sao,  Amphitrite,  Proto,  Galataea, 
Thoe,  Eucrate,  Eudora,  Galena,  Glauce,  Thetis, 
Spio,  Cymothoe,  Melita,  Thalia,  Agave,  Eulimene, 
Erato,  Pasithea,  Doto,  Eunice,  Nesea,  Dyna- 
mene,  Pherusa,  Protomelia,  Actea,  Panope,  Doris, 
Cymatolege,  Hippothoe,  Cymo,  Eione,  Hipponoe, 
Cymodoce,  Neso,  Eupompe,  Pronoe,  Themisto, 
Glauconome,  Halimede,  Pontoporia,  Evagora, 
Liagora,  Polynome,  Laomedia,  Lysianassa,  Auto- 
noe,  Menippe,  Evarne,  Psamathe,  Nemertes.  In 
those  which  Homer  mentions,  to  the  number  of  30, 


we  find  the  following  names  different  from  those 
spoken  of  by  Hesiod : Halia,  Limmoria,  Iera, 
Amphitroe,  Dexamene,  Amphinome,  Callianira* 
Apseudes,  Callanassa,  Clymene,  Janira,  Nassa' 
Mera,  Orythya,  Amathea.  Apollodorus,  who  men- 
tions 45,  mentions  the  following  names  different 
from  the  others : Glaucothoe,  Protomedusa,  Pione, 
Plesaura,  Calypso,  Cranto,  Neomeris,  Dejanira, 
Polynoe,  Melia,  Dione,  Isea,  Dero,  Eumolpe,  lone, 
Ceto.  Hyginus  and  others  differ  from  the  pre- 
ceding authors  in  the  following  names : Drymo, 
Xantho,  Ligea,  Phyllodoce,  Cydippe,  Lycorias, 
Cleio,  Beroe,  Ephira,  Opis,  Asia,  Deopea,  Arethusa, 
Crenis,  Eurydice,  and  Leucothoe.  The  Nereides 
were  implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities ; they  had 
altars  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  where  the 
piety  of  mankind  made  offerings  of  milk,  oil,  and 
honey,  and  often  of  the  flesh  of  goats.  When  they 
were  on  the  sea-shore  they  generally  resided  in 
grottos  and  caves  which  were  adorned  with  shells, 
and  shaded  by  the  branches  of  vines.  Their  duty 
was  to  attend  upon  the  more  powerful  deities  of  the 
sea,  and  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  Neptune. 
They  were  particularly  fond  of  alcyons,  and  as  they 
had  the  power  of  ruffling  or  calming  the  waters, 
they  were  always  addressed  by  sailors,  who  im- 
plored their  protection,  that  they  might  grant  them 
a favourable  voyage  and  a prosperous  return.  They 
are  represented  as  young  and  handsome  virgins, 
sitting  on  dolphins  and  holding  Neptune’s  trident 
in  their  hand,  or  sometimes  garlands  of  flowers. 
Orpheus.  Hymn.  23. — Catul.  de  Rapt.  Pel. — Ovid. 
Met.  11,  v.  361,  &c .—Stat.  2,  Sylv.  2, 1.  3.  Sylv.  1. 
— Paus.  2,  c.  1. — Apollod.  1,  c.  2,  & 3. — Hesiod. 
Theog. — Homer.  II.  18,  v.  39. — PI  in.  36,  c.  5. — 
Hygin.,  &c. 

Nereius,  a name  given  to  Achilles,  as  son  of 
Thetis,  who  was  one  of  the  Nereides.  Horat.  ep. 
17,  v.  8. 

Nereus,  a deity  of  the  sea,  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  he  had  50 
daughters,  called  the  Nereides.  Vid.  Nereides. 
Nereus  was  generally  represented  as  an  old  man 
with  a long  flowing  beard,  and  hair  of  an  azure 
colour.  The  chief  place  of  his  residence  was  in  the 
IE gean  sea,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
daughters,  who  often  danced  in  choruses  round 
him.  He  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  informed 
those  that  consulted  him  with  the  different  fates 
that  attended  them.  He  acquainted  Paris  with  the 
consequences  of  his  elopement  with  Helen ; and  it 
was  by  his  directions  that  Hercules  obtained  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  But  the  sea-god 
often  evaded  the  importunities  of  inquirers  by 
assuming  different  shapes,  and  totally  escaping 
from  their  grasp.  The  word  Nereus  is  often  taken 
for  the  sea  itself.  Nereus  is  sometimes  called  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
Hygin. — Homer.  II.  18. — Apollod. — Orpheus.  Ar- 
gon.— Horat.  1,  od.  13. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. 

Nerio,  or  Neriene,  the  wife  of  Mars.  Gell.  B. 
c.  21. 

Nerlphus,  a desert  island  near  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus. 

Nerltos,  a mountain  in  the  island  of  Ithaca,  as 
also  a small  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  according  to 
Mela.  The  word  Neritos  is  often  applied  to  the 
whole  island  of  Ithaca,  and  Ulysses  the  king  of  it 
is  called  Neritius  dux,  and  his  ship  Nert ties  navis. 
The  people  of  Saguntum,  as  descended  from  a 
Neritian  colony,  are  called  Ncntia  proles.  •->>*. 
It.  2,  v.  317. — Virg.  VEn.  3,  v.  271.— /’««■  4 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  712.  Rem.  A.  *>3- 
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Nerltum,  a town  of  Calabria,  now  called 

Nerius,  a silversmith  in  the  age  of  Horace,  2, 

■tat  3 v.  69. A usurer  in  Nero’s  age,  who  was 

so  eager  to  get  money  that  he  married  as  often  as 
he  could,  and  as  soon  destroyed  his  wives  by  poison, 
to  possess  himself  of  their  estates.  Pers.  2,  v.  14. 

Nero  Claudius  Domitius  Caesar,  a cele- 
brated Roman  emperor,  son  of  Cains  Donntius  Ahe- 
nobarbus  and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Germamcus. 
He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  50, 
and  four  years  after  he  succeeded  to  him  on  the 
throne.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by 
acts  of  the  greatest  kindness  and  condescension,  by 
affability,  complaisance,  and  popularity.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  administration  seemed  to  be  the  good  of 
his  people ; and  when  he  was  desired  to  sign  his 
name  to  a list  of  malefactors  that  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted, he  exclaimed,  “ I wish  to  heaven  I could  not 
write.”  He  was  an  enemy  to  flattery,  and  when 
the  senate  had  liberally  commended  the  wisdom  of 
his  government,  Nero  desired  them  to  keep  their 
praises  till  he  deserved  them.  These  promising 
virtues  were  soon  discovered  to  be  artificial,  and 
Nero  displayed  the  propensities  of  his  nature.  He 
delivered  himself  from  the  sway  of  his  mother,  and 
at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated.  This  un- 
natural act  of  barbarity  might  astonish  some  of  the 
Romans,  but  Nero  had  his  devoted  adherents  ; and 
when  he  declared  that  he  had  taken  away  his 
mother's  life  to  save  himself  from  ruin,  the  senate 
applauded  his  measures,  and  the  people  signified 
their  approbation.  Many  of  his  courtiers  shared 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Agrippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed 
to  his  fury  or  caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  his 
pleasure,  or  diverted  his  inclination.  In  the  night 
he  generally  sallied  out  from  his  palace,  to  visit  the 
meanest  taverns  and  all  the  scenes  of  debauchery 
which  Rome  contained.  In  this  nocturnal  riot  he 
was  fond  of  insulting  the  people  in  the  streets,  and 
his  attempts  to  offer  violence  to  the  wife  of  a Roman 
senator  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  also  turned 
actor,  and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage 
in  the  meanest  characters.  In  his  attempts  to  excel 
in  music,  and  to  conquer  the  disadvantages  of  a 
hoarse,  rough  voice,  he  moderated  his  meals,  and 
often  passed  the  day  without  eating.  The  celebrity 
of  the  Olympian  games  attracted  his  notice.  He 
passed  into  Greece,  and  presented  himself  as  a can- 
didate for  the  public  honours.  He  was  defeated  in 
wrestling,  but  the  flattery  of  the  spectators  ad- 
judged him  the  victory,  and  Nero  returned  to  Rome 
with  all  the  pomp  and  slendour  of  an  eastern  con- 
queror, drawn  in  the  chariot  of  Augustus,  and  at- 
tended by  a band  of  musicians,  actors,  and  stage 
dancers,  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  These 
private  and  public  amusements  of  the  emperor  were 
indeed  innocent ; his  character  was  injured,  but  not 
the  lives  of  the  people.  But  his  conduct  soon  be- 
came more  abominable  ; he  disguised  himself  in  the 
habit  of  a woman,  and  was  publicly  married  to 
one  of  his  eunuchs.  This  violence  to  nature  and 
decency  was  soon  exchanged  for  another;  Nero  re- 
sumed his  sex,  and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  one 
of  his  meanest  catamites,  and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  one  of  the  Romans  observed  that  the  world 
would  have  been  happy  if  Nero’s  father  had  had 
such  a wife.  But  now  his  cruelty  was  displayed  in 
a more  superlative  degree,  and  he  sacrificed  to  his 
wantonness  his  wife  Octavia  Poppsea,  and  the  cele- 
brated writers,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Pctronius,  &c.  The 
Christians  also  did  not  escape  his  barbarity.  He  had 
heard  of  the  burning  of  Troy,  and  as  he  wished  to 


renew  that  dismal  scene,  he  caused  Rome  to  be  set 
on  fire  in  different  places.  The  conflagration  be- 
came soon  universal,  and  during  nine  successive 
days  the  fire  was  unextinguished.  All  was  deso- 
lation ; nothing  was  heard  but  the  lamentations  of 
mothers  whose  children  had  perished  in  the  flames, 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  continual  fall  of 
palaces  and  buildings.  Nero  was  the  only  one  who 
enjoyed  the  general  consternation.  He  placed  him- 
self on  the  top  of  a high  tower,  and  he  sang  on  his 
lyre  the  destruction  of  Troy,  a dreadful  scene  which 
his  barbarity  had  realized  before  his  eyes.  He  at- 
tempted to  avert  the  public  odium  from  his  head, 
by  a feigned  commiseration  of  the  miseries  of  his 
subjects.  He  began  to  repair  the  streets  and  the 
public  buildings  at  his  own  expense.  He  built  him- 
self a celebrated  palace,  which  he  called  his  golden 
house.  It  was  profusely  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  with  whatever  was  rare  and 
exquisite.  It  contained  spacious  fields,  artificial 
lakes,  woods,  gardens,  orchards,  and  whatever  could 
exhibit  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  entrance  of  this 
edifice  could  admit  a large  colossus  of  the  emperor 
120  feet  high;  the  galleries  were  each  a mile  long, 
and  the  whole  was  covered  with  gold.  The  roofs 
of  the  dining  halls  represented  the  firmament  in 
motion  as  well  as  in  figure,  and  continually  turned 
round  night  and  day,  showering  down  all  sorts  of 
perfumes  and  sweet  waters.  When  this  grand  edi- 
fice, which,  according  to  Pliny,  extended  all  round 
the  city,  was  finished,  Nero  said,  that  now  he  could 
lodge  like  a man.  His  profusion  was  not  less  re- 
markable in  all  his  other  actions.  When  he  went 
a-fishing,  his  nets  were  made  with  gold  and  silk.  He 
never  appeared  twice  in  the  same  garment,  and 
when  he  undertook  a voyage,  there  were  thousands 
of  servants  to  take  care  of  his  wardrobe.  This  con- 
tinuation of  debauchery  and  extravagance  at  last 
roused  the  resentment  of  the  people.  Many  con- 
spiracies were  formed  against  the  emperor,  but  they 
were  generally  discovered,  and  such  as  were  acces- 
sary suffered  the  greatest  punishments.  The  most 
dangerous  conspiracy  against  Nero’s  life  was  that  of 
Piso,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  the  confession 
of  a slave.  The  conspiracy  of  Galba  proved  more 
successful ; and  the  conspirator,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  declared 
himself  emperor.  The  unpopularity  of  Nero  favoured 
his  cause  ; he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  senate  condemned  the  tyrant  that 
sat  on  the  throne  to  be  dragged  naked  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  whipped  to  death,  and  after- 
wards to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 
like  the  meanest  malefactor.  This,  however,  was 
not  done,  and  Nero,  by  a voluntary  death,  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  He  killed  himself, 
A.D.  68,  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign 
of  thirteen  years  and  eight  months.  Rome  was 
filled  with  acclamations  at  the  intelligence,  and  the 
citizens,  more  strongly  to  indicate  their  joy,  wore 
caps  such  as  were  generally  used  by  slaves  who  had 
received  their  freedom.  Their  vengeance  was  not 
only  exercised  against  the  statues  of  the  deceased 
tyrant,  but  his  friends  were  the  objects  of  the  public 
resentment,  and  many  were  crushed  to  pieces  in 
such  a violent  manner,  that  one  of  the  senators, 
amid  the  universal  joy,  said  that  he  was  afraid  they 
should  soon  have  cause  to  wish  for  Nero.  The 
tyrant,  as  he  expired,  begged  that  his  head  might 
not  be  cut  off  from  his  body,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
solence of  an  enraged  populace,  but  that  the  whole 
might  be  burned  on  the  funeral  pile.  His  request 
was  granted  by  one  of  Galba's  freedmen,  and  his 
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obsequies  were  performed  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
Though  his  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of  uni- 
versal gladness,  yet  many  of  his  favourites  lamented 
his  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that  their  pleasures 
and  amusements  were  stopped  by  the  death  of  the 
patron  of  debauchery  and  extravagance.  Even  the 
king  of  Parthia  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  con- 
dole with  the  Romans,  and  to  beg  that  they  would 
honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  Nero.  His  sta- 
tues were  also  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
and  many  believed  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that 
he  would  soon  make  his  appearance,  and  take  a due 
vengeance  upon  his  enemies.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  in  finishing  the  character  of  this  tyrannical 
emperor,  that  the  name  of  Nero  is  even  now  used 
emphatically  to  express  a barbarous  and  unfeeling 
oppressor.  Pliny  calls  him  the  common  enemy  and 
the  fury  of  mankind,  and  in  this  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  writers,  who  exhibit  N ero  as  the  pat- 
tern of  the  most  execrable  barbarity  and  unpardon- 
able wantonness.  Plut.  in  Galb. — Suet,  in  Vitct. — 
Plin.  7,  c.  8,  &c. — Dio.  64. — A urel.  Victor. — Tacit. 

Ann. Claudius,  a Roman  general  sent  into  Spain 

to  succeed  the  two  Scipios.  He  suffered  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  Asdrubal,  and  was  soon  after 
succeeded  by  young  Scipio.  He  was  afterwards 
made  consul,  and  intercepted  Asdrubal,  who  was 
passing  from  Spain  into  Italy  with  a large  reinforce- 
ment for  his  brother  Annibal.  An  engagement  was 
fought  near  the  river  Metaurus,  in  which  56,000  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  great  numbers  taken  prisoners,  207  B.C.  As- 
drubal the  Carthaginian  general  was  also  killed, 
and  his  head  cut  off  and  thrown  into  his  brother’s 
camp  by  the  conquerors.  Apftian.  in  Han. — Oros.  4. 
—Liv.  27,  &c. — Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  37. — Flo?-.  2, 

c.  6. — Val.  Max.  4,  c.  1. Another,  who  opposed 

Cicero  when  he  wished  to  punish  with  death  such 

as  were  accessary  to  Catiline’s  conspiracy. A 

son  of  Germanicus,  who  was  ruined  by  Sejanus,  and 
banished  from  Rome  by  Tiberius.  He  died  in  the 
place  of  his  exile.  His  death  was  voluntary,  accord- 
ing to  some.  Sueto?i.  i?i  Tiber. Domitian  was 

called  Nero,  because  his  cruelties  surpassed  those 
of  his  predecessors,  and  also  Calvus,  from  the  bald- 
ness of  his  head.  Juv.  4. The  Neros  were  of 

the  Claudian  family,  which,  during  the  republican 
times  of  Rome,  was  honoured  with  28  consulships, 
five  dictatorships,  six  triumphs,  seven  censorships, 
and  two  ovations.  They  assumed  the  surname  of 
Nero,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Sabines,  sig- 
nifies stro?ig  and  warlike. 

Neronia,  a name  given  to  Artaxata  by  Tiri- 
dates,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom  by 
Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledged  by  calling 
the  capital  of  his  dominions  after  the  name  of  his 
benefactor.  _ 

Neronianse  Thermae,  baths  at  Rome,  made 
by  the  emperor  Nero. 

Nertobrig'ia,  a town  of  Spain  on  the  Bil- 
bilis. 

Nerva  Cocceius,  a Roman  emperor  after  the 
death  of  Domitian,  A.D.  96.  He  rendered  himself 
popular  by  his  mildness,  his  generosity,  and  the 
active  part  he  took  in  the  management  of  affairs.  He 
suffered  no  statues  to  be  raised  to  his  honour,  and 
he  applied  to  the  use  of  the  government  all  the  gold 
and  silver  statues  which  flattery  had  erected  to  his 
predecessor.  In  his  civil  character  he  was  the 
pattern  of  good  manners,  of  sobriety,  and  temper- 
ance. He  forbade  the  mutilation  of  male  children, 
and  gave  no  countenance  to  the  law  which  per- 
mitted the  marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece. 


He  made  a solemn  declaration  that  no  senator 
should  suffer  death  during  his  reign ; and  this  he 
observed  with  such  sanctity  that,  when  two  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  had  conspired  against  his  life,  lie 
was  satisfied  to  tell  them  that  he  was  informed  of 
their  wicked  machinations.  He  also  conducted 
them  to  the  public  spectacles,  and  seated  himself 
between  them,  and  when  a sword  was  offered  to 
him,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  he  desired  the 
conspirators  to  trv  it  upon  his  body.  Such  good- 
ness of  heart,  such  confidence  in  the  self-conviction 
of  the  human  mind,  and  such  reliance  upon  the 
consequence  of  his  lenity  and  indulgence,  concili- 
ated the  affection  of  all  his  subjects.  Yet,  as  envy 
and  danger  are  the  constant  companions  of  great- 
ness, the  pretorian  guards  at  last  mutinied,  and 
Nerva  nearly  yielded  to  their  fury.  He  uncovered 
his  aged  neck  in  the  presence  of  the  incensed 
soldiery,  and  bade  them  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  him,  provided  they  spared  the  life  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  empire,  and  whom 
his  honour  commanded  him  to  defend.  His  seem- 
ing submission  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers 
some  ofhis  friends  and  supporters.  The  infirmities 
of  his  age,  and  his  natural  timidity,  at  last  obliged 
him  to  provide  himself  against  any  future  mutiny 
or  tumult,  by  choosing  a worthy  successor.  He 
had  many  friends  and  relations,  but  he  did  not 
consider  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and  he 
chose  for  his  son  and  successor  Trajan,  a man  of 
whose  virtues  and  greatness  of  mind  he  was  fully 
convinced.  This  voluntary  choice  was  approved  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  which  marked  the  reign  of  Trajan  showed 
how  discerning  was  the  judgment,  and  how  affec- 
tionate were  the  intentions,  of  Nerva  for  the  good 
of  Rome.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  July',  A.D.  98, 
in  his  72nd  year,  and  his  successor  showed  his 
respect  for  his  merit  and  his  character  by  raising 
him  altars  and  temples  in  Rome,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  by  ranking  him  in  the  number  of  the 
gods.  Nerva  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who 
was  of  foreign  extraction,  his  father  being  a native 
of  Crete.  Plin.  Paneg. — Diod.  69. M.  Coc- 

ceius, a consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  starved 
himself,  because  he  would  not  be  concerned  in  the 

extravagance  of  the  emperor. A celebrated 

lawyer,  consul  with  the  emperor  Vespasian.  He 
was  father  to  the  emperor  of  that  name. 

Nervii,  a warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  who 
continually  upbraided  the  neighbouring  nations  for 
submitting  to  the  power  of  the  Romans.  They 
attacked  J.  Caesar,  and  were  totally  defeated. 
Their  country  forms  the  modem  province  oi  Hain- 
an It.  Luca?i.  1,  v.  428. — Cces.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  15. 

Nerulum,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania,  now 
Lagoncgro.  Liv.  o,  c.  20. 

Neritim,  or  Artabrum,  a promontory  of 
Spain,  now  cape  Finister?-c.  Strab.  3. 

Nesactum,  a town  of  Istria  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arsia,  now  Castel  Nuovo. 

Nessea,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Virg.  G.  4> 

NesimSchus,  the  father  of  Hippomedon,  a 
native  of  Argos,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  cruets 
who  made  war  against  Thebes.  Hygin.  70.  Scoot. 
Stat.  Th.  1,  v.  44.  . ,, 

Nesis  (is,  or  idis),  now  Nisita,  an  island  on  tn 
coast  of  Campania,  famous  for  asparagus.  Cuca 
and  Statius  speak  of  its  air  as  unwholesome  an^ 
dangerous.  Plin.  19,  c.  8. — Lucan.  6,  v.  90.  > • 

ad  Att.  1 6,  cp.  1 & 2. — Slat.  3,  Sylv.  1,  v. 
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Nessus,  a celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Ixion  and 
he  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Dejanira,  whom 
lercules  had  entrusted  to  his  care,  with  orders  to 
arry  her  across  the  river  E venus.  Vid.  Dejanira. 
lercules  saw  the  distress  of  his  wife  from  the 
pposite  shore  of  the  river,  and  immediately  he  let 
y one  of  his  poisoned  arrows,  which  struck  the 
entaur  to  the  heart.  Nessus,  as  he  expired,  gave 
he  tunic  he  then  wore  to  Dejanira,  assuring  her 
hat,  from  the  poisoned  blood  which  had  flowed 
rom  his  wounds,  it  had  received  the  power  of 
ailing  a husband  away  from  unlawful  loves, 
lejanira  received  it  with  pleasure,  and  this  moum- 
jl  present  caused  the  death  of  Hercules.  Vid. 
Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Ep.  9. — Senec. 

n Here.  Fur. — Paus.  3,  c.  28. — Diod.  4. A 

iver.  Vid.  Nestus. 

' NestScles,  a famous  statuary  of  Greece,  rival 
o Phidias.  P/in.  34,  c.  8. 

' Nestor,  a son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  nephew 
0 Pelias  and  grandson  to  Neptune.  He  had  11 
irothers,  who  were  all  killed,  with  his  father,  by 
Hercules.  His  tender  age  detained  him  at  home, 
md  was  the  cause  of  his  preservation.  The  con- 
[ueror  spared  his  life,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne 
f Pylos.  He  married  Eurydice  the  daughter  of 
Jlymenes,  or,  according  to  others,  Anaxibia  the 
laughter  of  Atreus.  He  early  distinguished  him- 
elf  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  present  at  the 
luptials  of  Pirithous,  when  a bloody  battle  was 
ought  between  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs.  As 
:ing  of  Pylos  and  Messenia  he  led  his  subjects  to 
he  Trojan  war,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
tmeng  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  by  eloquence, 
iddrcss,  wisdom,  justice,  and  an  uncommon  pru- 
lence  of  mind.  Homer  displays  his  character  as 
he  most  perfect  of  all  his  heroes  ; and  Agamemnon 
jxclaims,  that  if  he  had  10  generals  like  Nestor,  he 
should  soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  reduced  to  ashes. 
After  the  Trojan  war,  Nestor  retired  to  Greece, 
where  he  enjoyed,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  were  due  to  his  wisdom 
ind  to  his  old  age.  The  manner  and  the  time  of 
us  death  are  unknown  ; the  ancients  are  all  agreed 
-hat  he  lived  three  generations  of  men,  which 
length  of  time  some  suppose  to  be  300  years,  though 
more  probably  only  90,  allowing  30  years  for  each 
jeneration.  From  that  circumstance,  therefore,  it 
was  usual  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  when 
:hey_  wished  a long  and  happy  life  to  their  friends, 
to  wish  them  to  see  the  years  of  Nestor.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Pisidice  and  Polycaste ; and  seven 
sons,  Perseus,  Straticus,  Aretus,  Echephron,  Pisis- 
tratus,  Antilochus,  and  Trasimedes.  Nestor  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  according  to  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  1,  v.  380,  &c. — Dictys  Cret.  1,  c.  13,  &c.— 
Homer.  II.  1,  &c.  Od.  3 & n .—Hygin./ab.  10  & 
273  —Paus.  3,  c.  26.  1.  4,  c.  3 & 31. — Apollod.  1, 
c.  9.  1.  2,  c.  7 .—Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  162,  &c .—Horat. 

*»  od.  15. A poet  of  Lycaonia  in  the  age  of  the 

emperor  Severus.  He  was  father  to  Pisander.  who, 
under  the  emperor  Alexander,  wrote  some  fabulous 

stories. One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander. 

Polyirn. 

Nestorius,  a bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
flourished  A.D.  431.  He  was  condemned  and  de- 
graded from  his  episcopal  dignity  for  his  heretical 
opinions,  &c. 

Nestus,  or  Nessus,  now  Nesto,  a small  river 
of  Thrace,  rising  in  mount  Rhodope,  and  falling 
into  the  /Egean  sea  above  the  islanu  of  Thasos.  It 
was  for  some  time  the  boundary  of  Macedonia  on  the 
«ast,  in  the  more  extensive  power  of  that  kingdom. 


Netum,  a town  of  Sicily,  now  called  Noto,  on 
the  eastern  coast.  Sil.  14,  v.  269. — Cic.  in  Ver.  4, 
c.  26."  1.  5,  c.  51. 

Neuri,  a people  of  Sarmatia.  Mela , 2,  c.  1. 

Nicaea,  a widow  of  Alexander,  who  married 
Demetrius. A daughter  of  Antipater,  who  mar- 
ried Perdiccas. A city  of  India,  built  by  Alex- 

ander on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  obtained  a 

victory  over  king  Porus. A town  of  Achaia  near 

Thermopylae,  on  the  bay  of  Malia. A town  of 

Illyricum. Another  in  Corsica. Another  in 

Thrace, in  Boeotia. A town  of  Bithynia  (now 

Nice,  or  Is-nik),  built  by  Antigonus,  . the  son  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  It  was  originally  called 
Antigonia,  and  afterwards  Niccea  by  Lysimachus, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  wife,  who  was 

daughter  of  Antipater. A town  of  Liguria,  built 

by  the  people  of  Massilia,  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory. 

Nicag;5ras,  a sophist  of  Athens  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  illus- 
trious men,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 

Nicander,  a king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Charillus, 
of  the  family  of  the  Proclidse.  He  reigned  39 

years,  and  died  B.C.  770. A writer  of  Chalcedon. 

A Greek  grammarian,  poet,  and  physician,  of 

Colophon,  137  B.C.  His  writings  were  held  in 
estimation,  but  his  judgment  cannot  be  highly  com- 
mended, since,  without  any  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, he  ventured  to  compose  a book  on  that  intricate 
subject.  Two  of  his  poems,  entitled  Theriaca,  on 
hunting,  and  Alexipharmaca,  on  antidotes  against 
poison,  are  still  extant ; the  best  editions  of  which 
are  those  of  Gorraeus,  with  a translation  in  Latin 
verse  by  Grevinus,  a physician  at  Paris,  4to,  Paris, 
1557,  and  Salvinus,  8vo,  Florent.  1764.  Cic.  1,  de 
Orat.  c.  16. 

Nicanor,  a man  who  conspired  against  the 

life  of  Alexander.  Curt.  6. A son  of  Parmenio, 

who  died  in  Hyrcania,  &c. A surname  of  Deme- 
trius. Vid.  Demetrius  II. An  unskilful  pilot  of 

Antigonus.  Polycen. A servant  of  Atticus. 

Cic.  5,  ep.  3. A Samian,  who  wrote  a treatise  on 

rivers. A governor  of  Media,  conquered  by  Se- 

leucus.  He  had  been  governor  over  the  Athenians 
under  Cassander,  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to 
death.-; — A general  of  the  emperor  Titus,  wounded 

at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. A man  of  Stagira,  by 

whom  Alexander  the  Great  sent  a letter  to  recall 

the  Grecian  exiles.  Diod.  18. A governor  of 

Munychia,  who  seized  the  Pirmus,  and  was  at  last 
put  to  death  by  Cassander,  because  he  wished  to 

make  himself  absolute  over  Attica.  Diod.  18. A 

brother  of  Cassander,  destroyed  by  Olympias.  Id. 

19. A general  of  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  He 

made  war  against  the  Jews,  and  showed  himself 
uncommonly  cruel. 

Nicarcnus,  a Corinthian  philosopher  in  the 

age  of  Periander.  Pint. An  Arcadian  chief, 

who  deserted  to  the  Persians,  at  the  return  of  the 
10,000  Greeks. 

Nicarthldes,  a man  set  over  Persepolis  by 
Alexander. 

Nlcator,  a surname  of  Selcucus  king  of  Syria, 
from  his  having  been  unconquered. 

Nice,  a daughter  of  Thestius.  Apollod. 

Nicephorium,  a town  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Euphrates,  where  Venus  had  a temple.  Liv.  32, 
c.  33. — Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  41. 

NicephQrius,  now  Khabour , a river  which 
flowed  by  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta-  Tacit.  Amu 
15.  c.  4. 
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Nicephorus  Caesar,  a Byzantine  historian, 

tvhose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris,  1661. 

Gregoras,  another,  edited  fol.  Paris,  1702. A 

Greek  ecclesiastical  historian,  whose  works  were 
edited  by  Ducseus,  2 vols.  Paris,  1630. 

Nicer,  now  the  Necker,  a river  of  Germany, 
falling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  town  of 
Manheim.  Arison.  Mos.  423. 

Niceratus,  a poet  who  wrote  a poem  in  praise 
of  Lysander. The  father  of  Nicias. 

Nicetas,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  whose 
works  were  edited  fol.  Paris,  1647. 

Niceteria,  a festival  at  Athens,  in  memory  of 
the  victory  which  Minerva  obtained  over  Neptune, 
in  their  dispute  about  giving  a name  to  the  capital 
of  the  country. 

Nicia,  a city.  Vid.  Nicaea. A river  falling 

into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now  called  Lenza , 
and  separates  the  duchy  of  Modena  from  Parma. 

Nicias,  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated  for  his 
valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  He  early  conciliated 
the  good  will  of  the  people  by  his  liberality,  and  he 
established  his  military  character  by  taking  the 
island  of  Cythera  from  the  power  of  Lacedaemon. 
When  Athens  determined  to  make  war  against 
Sicily,  Nicias  was  appointed,  with  Alcibiades  and 
Lamachus,  to  conduct  the  expedition,  which  he 
reprobated  as  impolitic,  and  as  the  future  cause  of 
calamities  to  the  Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  he 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  but  he  often  blamed 
the  quick  and  inconsiderate  measures  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  success  of  the  Athenians  remained 
long  doubtful.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by  his 
enemies  to  take  his  trial,  and  Nicias  was  left  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Syracuse  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  though  the  operations  were  carried  on 
slowly,  yet  the  city  would  have  surrendered,  had 
not  the  sudden  appearance  of  Gylippus,  the  Corin- 
thian ally  of  the  Sicilians,  cheered  up  the  courage 
of  the  besieged  at  the  most  critical  moment.  Gy- 
lippus proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to  the 
Athenians,  which  were  refused  ; some  battles  were 
fought,  in  which  the  Sicilians  obtained  the  advan- 
tage, and  Nicias  at  last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  and 
grown  desponding,  demanded  of  the  Athenians  a 
reinforcement  or  a successor.  Demosthenes,  upon 
this,  was  sent  with  a powerful  fleet,  but  the  advice 
of  Nicias  was  despised,  and  the  admiral,  by  his 
eagerness  to  come  to  a decisive  engagement,  ruined 
his  fleet  and  the  interest  of  Athens.  The  fear  of 
his  enemies  at  home  prevented  Nicias  from  leaving 
Sicily  ; and  when,  at  last,  a continued  series  of  ill 
success  obliged  him  to  comply,  he  found  himself 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  enemy,  without 
hope  of  escaping.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  con- 
querors with  all  his  army,  but  the  assurances  of 
safety  which  he  had  received  soon  proved  vain  and 
false,  and  he  was  no  sooner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  than  he  was  shamefully  put  to  death  with 
Demosthenes.  His  troops  were  sent  to  quarries, 
where  the  plague  and  hard  labour  diminished  their 
numbers  and  aggravated  their  misfortunes.  Some 
suppose  that  the  death  of  Nicias  was  not  violent. 
He  perished  about  413  years  before  Christ,  and  the 
Athenians  lamented  in  him  a great  and  valiant 
but  unfortunate  general.  Pint,  in  Vita. — Cic. — 

Nep.  in  Alcib. — TJvucyd.  4,  &c. — Diod.  15.- A 

grammarian  of  Rome,  intimate  with  Cicero.  _ Cic. 

in  Epist. A man  of  Nicsea,  who  wrote  a history 

of  philosophers. A physician  of  Pyrrhus  king  of 

Epirus,  who  made  an  offer  to  the  Romans  of  poison- 
ing his  master  for  a sum  of  money.  The  Roman 
general  disdained  his  offers,  and  acquainted  Pyrrhus 


with  his  treachery.  He  is  oftener  called  Cineas. 

A painter  of  Athens  in  the  age  of  Alexander 

He  was  chiefly  happy  in  his  pictures  of  women 
/Elian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  31. 

Nicippe,  a daughter  of  Pelops,  who  married 
Sthenelus. A daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Nicippus,  a tyrant  of  Cos,  one  of  whose  sheep 
brought  forth  a lion,  which  was  considered  as  por- 
tending his  future  greatness,  and  his  elevation  to 
the  sovereignty.  /Elian.  V.  H.  1,  c.  29. 

Nico,  one  of  the  Tarentine  chiefs  who  conspired 
against  the  life  of  Annibal.  Liv.  30. A cele- 

brated architect  and  geometrician.  He  was  father 
to  the  celebrated  Galen  the  prince  of  physicians. 

One  of  the  slaves  of  Craterus. The  name  of 

an  ass  which  Augustus  met  before  the  battle  of 
Actium,  a circumstance  which  he  considered  as  a 
favourable  omen. The  name  of  an  elephant  re- 

markable for  his  fidelity  to  king  Pyrrhus. 

Nicocliares,  a Greek  comic  poet  in  the  age  of 
Aristophanes. 

Nicocles,  a familiar  friend  of  Phocion,  con- 
demned to  death.  Plat. A king  of  Salamis, 

celebrated  for  his  contest  with  a king  of  Phoenicia, 

to  prove  which  of  the  two  was  most  effeminate. 

A king  of  Paphos,  who  reigned  under  the  protection 
of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  He  revolted  from  his 
friend  to  the  king  of  Persia,  upon  which  Ptolemy 
ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  put  him  to  death,  to 
strike  terror  into  the  other  dependent  princes.  The 
servant,  unwilling  to  murder  the  monarch,  advised 
him  to  kill  himself.  Nicocles  obeyed,  and  all  his 
family  followed  his  example,  310  years  before  the 

Christian  era. An  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  called 

physicians  a happy  race  of  men,  because  light  pub- 
lished their  good  deeds  to  the  world,  and  the  earth 

hid  all  their  faults  and  imperfections. A king  of 

Cyprus,  who  succeeded  his  father  Evagoras  on  the 
throne,  374  years  before  Christ.  It  was  with  him 

that  the  philosopher  Isocrates  corresponded. A 

tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of  Aratus  the 
Achaean.  Plut.  in  A rat. 

Nicocrates,  a tyrant  of  Cyrene. An  author 

at  Athens. A king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  who 

made  himself  known  by  the  valuable  collection  of 
books  which  he  had.  Athcn.  1. 

Nicocreon,  a tyrant  of  Salamis  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the  philosopher 
Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to  pieces  in  a mortar. 

Nicodenms,  an  Athenian  appointed  by  Conon 
over  the  fleet  which  was  going  to  the  assistance  of 

Artaxerxes.  Diod.  14. A tyrant  of  Italy,  &C. 

An  ambassador  sent  to  Pompey  by  Aristobulus. 

Nicodorus,  a wrestler  of  Mantinea,  who 
studied  philosophy  in  his  old  age.  /Elian.  V.  H.  2, 
c.  22. — Suidas. An  Athenian  archon. 

NicodrSmus,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Nice. 
Apollod. An  Athenian  who  invaded  risgina,  &C. 

Nicolaus,  a philosopher. A celebrated  Sy- 

racusan, who  endeavoured,  in  a pathetic  speech,  to 
dissuade  his  countrymen  from  offering  violence  to 
the  Athenian  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  with 
Nicias  their  general.  His  eloquence  was  unavail- 
ing.  An  officer  of  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus- 

A peripatetic  philosopher  and  historian  in  the 

Augustan  age. 

NicomSclia,  a daughter  of  Themistocles. 

Nicom&chus,  the  father  of  Aristotle,  whose 
son  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  philosopnei 
composed  his  10  books  of  morals  for  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  his  son,  and  thence  they  are  called 

Nicomachea.  Suidas. One  of  Alexanders 

friends,  who  discovered  the  conspiracy  of  Dymus. 
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urt.  (. An  excellent  painter. -A  Pythago- 

■an  philosopher. A Lacedaemonian  general, 

;nquered  by  Timotheus. A writer  in  the  fifth 

intury,  &c. 

Nicomedes  I.,  a king  of  Bithynia,  about  278 
ears  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by  his  exer- 
?ns  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a monarchy. 
;e  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to  his  brothers,  and 
jilt  a town  which  he  called  by  his  own  name, 
ricomedia.  yustin. — Pans.,  &c. 

Nicomedes  II.  was  ironically  sumamed  Phi- 
bater,  because  he  drove  his  father  Prusias  from 
e kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused  him  to  be 
sassinated,  B.C.  149.  He  reigned  59  years, 
ithridates  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom,  but  all  their 
sputes  were  decided  by  the  Romans,  who  deprived 
icomedes  of  the  province  of  Paphlagonia,  and 
s ambitious  rival  of  Cappadocia.  He  gained  the 
fections  of  his  subjects  by  a courteous  behaviour, 
id  by  a mild  and  peaceful  government,  yustin. 
Nicomedes  III.,  son  and  successor  of  the 
eceding,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Socrates, 
id  afterwards  by  the  ambitious  M ithridates.  The 
omans  re-established  him  on  his  throne,  and  en- 
uraged  him  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  king  of 
mtus.  He  followed  their  advice,  and  he  was,  at 
st,  expelled  another  time  from  his  dominions,  till 
•11a  came  into  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
rmer  power  and  affluence.  Strab. — A ppian. 
Nicomedes  I"V-  was  son  and  successor  of 
icomedes  III.  He  passed  his  life  in  an  easy  and 
mquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the  peace  which  his 
iance  with  the  Romans  had  procured  him.  He 
:d  B.C.  75,  without  issue,  and  left  his  kingdom, 
th  all  his  possessions,  to  the  Roman  people. 
rat.  12. — Appian.  Mithrid.— yustin.  38,  c.  2, 
— Flor.  3,  c.  5. 

Nicomedes,  a celebrated  geometrician  in  the 
;e  of  the  philosopher  Eratosthenes.  He  made 

mself  known  by  his  useful  machines,  &c. An 

igineer  in  the  army  of  M ithridates. One  of  the 

eceptors  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 
Nicomedia  (now  Is-nikmid),  a town  of  Bithy- 
r,  founded  by  Nicomedes  I.  It  was  the  capital 
the  country,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  its 
auty  and  greatness,  to  Rome,  Antioch,  or  Alex- 
dria.  It  became  celebrated  for  being,  for  some 
ae,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Constantine  and 
>st  of  his  imperial  successors.  Some  suppose  that 
was  originally  called  Astacus,  and  Olbia , though 
is  generally  believed  that  they  were  all  different 
its.  Amntian.  ly.—Paus.  5,  c.  12— P tin.  5,  &c. 
Strab.  12,  &c. 

Nicoil,  a pirate  of  Phare  in  Peloponnesus,  &c. 
ilyirn.—  An  athlete  of  Thasos,  14  times  victo- 

>us  at  the  Olympic  games. A native  of  Taren- 

m.  Vid.  Nico. 

Niconia,  a town  of  Pontus. 

Nicophanes,  a famous  painter  of  Greece, 
lose  pieces  are.  mentioned  with  commendation. 
m . 35,  c.  10. 

Nicdphron,  a. comic  poet  of  Athens  some  time 
cr  the  age  of  Aristophanes. 

Nicdpolis,  a city  of  Lower  Egypt. A town 

Armenia,  built  by  Pompey  the  Great  in  memory 
.1  victory  which  he  had  there  obtained  over  the 

ces  of  Mithridates.  Strab.  12. Another,  in 

trace,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus  by  Trajan, 
memory  of  a victory  which  he  obtained  there 

er  the  barbarians. A town  of  Epirus,  built  by 

igustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium. Another, 

ar  jerusakm,  founded  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Another,  in  Mcesia. Another,  in  Dacia, 


built  by  Trajan  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a cele- 
brated battle. Another,  near  the  bay  of  Issus, 

built  by  Alexander. 

Nicostr&ta*  a courtesan  who  left  all  her  pos- 
sessions to  Sylla. The  same  as  Carmente  mother 

of  Evander. 

NicostrStus,  a man  of  Argos  of  great  strength. 
He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercules  by  clothing  him- 
self in  a lion’s  skin.  Diod.  16. One  of  Alex- 

ander’s soldiers.  He  conspired  against  the  king’s 

life,  with  Hermolaus.  Curt.  8. A painter  who 

expressed  great  admiration  at  the  sight  of  Helen’s 
picture  by  Zeuxis.  /Elian.  14,  c.  47. A dra- 
matic actor  of  Ionia. A comic  poet  of  Argos. 

An  orator  of  Macedonia,  in  the  reign  of  the 

emperor  M.  Antoninus. A son  of  Menelaus 

and  Helen.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. A general  of  the 

Achmans,  who  defeated  the  Macedonians. 

Nicotelea,  a celebrated  woman  of  Messenia, 
who  said  that  she  became  pregnant  of  Aristomenes 
by  a serpent.  Pans.  4,  c.  14. 

NicotSles,  a Corinthian  drunkard,  &c.  /Elian . 
V.  H.  2,  c.  14. 

Niger,  a friend  of  M.  Antony,  sent  to  him  by 

Octavia. A surname  of  Clitus,  whom  Alexander 

killed  in  a fit  of  drunkenness. C.  Pescennius 

Justus,  a celebrated  governor  in  Syria,  well  known 
by  his  valour  in  the  Roman  armies,  while  yet  a pri- 
vate man.  At  the  death  of  Pertinax  he  was  declared 
emperor  of  Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated 
situation  were  supported  by  a sound  understanding, 
prudence  of  mind,  moderation,  courage,  and  virtue. 
He  proposed  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  venerable 
Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Titus,  and  M.  Aurelius. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  fondness  for  ancient  dis- 
cipline, and  never  suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink 
wine,  but  obliged  them  to  quench  their  thirst  with 
water  and  vinegar.  He  forbade  the  use  of  silver 
and  gold  utensils  in  his  camp,  all  the  bakers  and 
cooks  were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  ordered  to 
live,  during  the  expedition  they  undertook,  merely 
upon  biscuits.  In  his  punishments  Niger  was  inex- 
orable ; he  condemned  10  of  his  soldiers  to  be 
beheaded  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  because  they 
had  stolen  and  eaten  a fowl.  The  sentence  was 
heard  with  groans  : the  army  interfered  ; and  when 
Niger  consented  to  diminish  the  punishment  for 
fear  of  kindling  a rebellion,  he  yet  ordered  the 
criminals  to  make  each  a restoration  of  10  fowls  to 
the  person  whose  property  they  had  stolen.  They 
were,  besides,  ordered  not  to  light  a fire  the  rest  of 
the  campaign,  but  to  live  upon  cold  aliments,  and  to 
drink  nothing  but  water.  Such  great  qualifications 
in  a general  seemed  to  promise  the  restoration  of 
ancient  discipline  in  the  Roman  armies,  but  the 
death  of  Niger  frustrated  every  hope  of  reform. 
Severus,  who  had  also  been  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  marched  against  him  ; some  battles 
were  fought,  and  Niger  was  at  last  defeated,  A.D. 
194.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a long 
spear,  and  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.  He  reigned  about  one  year.  Herodian.  3. 
— liutrop, 

Niger,  or  Nigris  (itis),  a river  of  Africa, 
which  rises  in  /Ethiopia,  and  falls  by  three  mouths 
into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
not  yet  satisfactorily  explored  by  the  moderns. 
Plin.  5,  c.  i & 8.— Mela,  1,  c.  4.  I.  3,  c.  10.— Ptol. 
4,  c.  6. 

P.  Nigidius  Figtilus,  a celebrated  philo- 
sopher  and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  intimate  with 
Cicero,  and  gave  his  most  unbiassed  opinions  con- 
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cerning  the  conspirators  who  had  leagued  to  destroy 
Rome  with  Catiline.  He  was  made  pretor,  and 
honoured  with  a seat  in  the  senate.  In  the  civil 
wars  he  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  for  which 
he  was  banished  by  the  conqueror.  He  died  in  the 
place  of  his  banishment,  47  years  before  Christ.  Cic. 
ad  Fatn.  4,  ep.  13. — Lucan,  i,  v.  639. 

NigTltae,  a people  of  Africa,  who  dwell  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niger.  Mela , 1,  c.  4. — Plin.  5, 
c.  1. 

Nileus,  a son  of  Codrus,  who  conducted  a 
colony  of  Ionians  to  Asia,  where  he  built  Ephesus, 
Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  Myus,  Teos,  Lebedos, 
Clazomenae,  &c.  Pans.  7,  c.  2,  &c. A philo- 

sopher who  had  in  his  possession  all  the  writings  of 
Aristotle.  A then.  1. 

Nilus,  a king  of  Thebes,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  river  which  flows  through  the  middle  of  Egypt, 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  Nile, 
anciently  called  AEgyptus,  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated rivers  in  the  world.  Its  sources  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  the  moderns  were  till  lately 
ignorant  of  their  situation,  whence  an  impossibility 
is  generally  meant  by  the  proverb  of  Nili  caput 
qucerere.  It  flows  through  the  middle  of  Egypt  in 
a northern  direction,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  town 
of  Cercasorum,  it  then  divides  itself  into  several 
streams,  and  fails  into  the  Mediterranean  by  seven 
mouths.  The  most  eastern  canal  is  called  the  Pelu- 
sian,  and  the  most  western  is  called  the  Canopic 
mouth.  The  other  canals  are  the  Sebennytican, 
that  of  Sais,  the  Mendesian,  Bolbitinic,  and  Bucolic. 
They  have  all  been  formed  by  nature,  except  the 
two  last,  which  have  been  dug  by  the  labours  of 
men.  The  island  which  the  Nile  forms  by  its  divi- 
sion into  several  streams  is  called  Delta , from  its 
resemblance  to  the  fourth  letter  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. The  Nile  yearly  overflows  the  country,  and  it 
is  to  those  regular  inundations  that  the  Egyptians 
are  indebted  for  the  fertile  produce  of  their  lands. 
It  begins  to  rise  in  the  month  of  May  for  too  succes- 
sive days,  and  then  decreases  gradually  the  same 
number  of  days.  If  it  does  not  rise  as  high  as  16 
cubits,  a famine  is  generally  expected,  but  if  it  ex- 
ceeds this  by  many  cubits,  it  is  of  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences ; houses  are  overturned,  the  cattle 
are  drowned,  and  a great  number  of  insects  are  pro- 
duced from  the  mud,  which  destroy  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  The  river,  therefore,  proves  a blessing 
or  a calamity  to  Egypt,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  depends  so  much  upon  it,  that  the  tributes  of 
the  inhabitants  were  in  ancient  times,  and  are  still 
under  the  present  government,  proportioned  to  the 
rise  of  the  waters.  The  causes  of  the  overflowings 
of  the  Nile,  which  remained  unknown  to  theancients, 
though  searched  with  the  greatest  application,  are 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains  which  regularly  fall  in 
/Ethiopia,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and 
which  rush  down  like  torrents  upon  the  country, 
and  lay  it  all  under  water.  These  causes,  as  some 
people  suppose,  were  well  known  to  Homer,  as  he 
seems  to  show  it,  by  saying  that  the  Nile  flowed 
down  from  heaven.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river,  were  called  Niliaci,  Niligenar, 
&c.,  and  large  canals  were  also  from  this  river  de- 
nominated Nili  or  Ewrifi.  Cic.  Leg.  2,  c.  1.  Ad. 
Q.  Fr.  3,  ep.  9.  Ad  Att.  11,  ep.  12.— ^ Strap.  17.— - 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  187.  1.  15,  v.  753.  — Mela,  1,  c.  9. 
1. 3,  c.  9. — Seneca.  Qucest.  Nat.  4. — Lucan,  x,  2,  &c. 
— Claudian.  ep.  de  Nilo. — Virg.  G.  4,  v.  288.  AEn. 
6,  v.  800.  1.  9,  v.  31. — Diod.  1,  &c. — Herodot.  2.— 
Lucret.  6,  v.  712. — Amntiatt.  22. — Pans.  10,  c.  32. 
~~Plin.  s,  c.  10. One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 


flourished  A.D.  440.  His  works  were  edited  at 
Rome,  fol.  2 vols.  1668  & 1678. 

Ninnius,  a tribune  who  opposed  Clodius  the 
enemy  of  Cicero. 

Ninias.  Vid.  Ninyas. 

Ninus,  a son  of  Belus,  who  built  a city  to  which 
he  gave  his  own  name,  and  founded  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  of  which  he  was  the  first  sovereign,  B.C. 
2059.  He  was  very  warlike,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests from  Egypt  to  the  extremities  of  India  and 
Bactriana.  He  became  enamoured  of  Semiramis 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  officers,  and  he  married  her 
after  her  husband  had  destroyed  himself  through 
fear  of  his  powerful  rival.  Ninus  reigned  52  years, 
and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of 
his  wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  he  had  a son.  The 
history  of  Ninus  is  very  obscure,  and  even  fabulous 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some.  Ctesias  is  the 
principal  historian  from  whom  it  is  derived,  but 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  him,  when  Aris- 
totle deems  him  unworthy  to  be  believed.  Ninus 
after  death  received  divine  honours,  and  became 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hercules  of  the 
Chaldeans.  Ctesias. — Diod.  2. — Justin.  1,  c.  1.— 

Herodot.  2. A celebrated  city,  now  Nino,  the 

capital  of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
by  Ninus,  and  called  Nineveh  in  Scripture.  It  was, 
according  to  the  relation  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  15 
miles  long,  nine  broad,  and  48  in  circumference.  It 
was  surrounded  by  large  walls  100  feet  high,  on  the 
top  of  which  three  chariots  could  pass  together 
abreast,  and  was  defended  by  1500  towers,  each  200 
feet  high.  Ninus  was  taken  by  the  united  armies 
of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon, 
B.C.  606.  Strab.  1. — Diod.  2. — Herodot.  1,  c.  185, 
&c .—Pans.  8,  c.  33. — Lucian. 

Ninyas,  a son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother,  who  had  volun- 
tarily abdicated  the  crown.  Some  suppose  that 
Semiramis  was  put  to  death  by  her  own  son,  because 
she  had  encouraged  him  to  commit  incest.  The 
reign  of  Ninyas  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  and 
extravagance.  The  prince  left  the  care  of  the 
government  to  his  favourites  aod  ministers,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  riot,  and  debauchery, 
and  never  appeared  in  public.  His  successors 
imitated  the  example  of  his  voluptuousness,  and 
therefore  their  names  or  history  are  little  known  till 
the  age  of  Sardanapalus.  Justin,  x,  c.  2. — Diod. 
1,  &c.  _ . 

Ni5be,  a daughter  of  Tantalus  king  of  Lydia  by 
Euryanassa  or  Dione.  She  married  Amphion  the 
son  of  Jasus,  by  whom  she  had  10  sons  and  10 
daughters  according  to  Hesiod,  or  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  according  to  Herodotus.  Homer 
and  Propertius  say  that  she  had  six  daughters  ana 
as  many  sons,  and  Ovid,  Apollodorus,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  received  opinion,  support  that  she 
had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  names 
of  the  sons  were  Sipylus,  Minytus,  Tantalus,  Agenor, 
Phtedimus,  Damasichthon,  and  Ismenus ; and  those 
of  the  daughters,  Cleodoxa,  Ethodaa.  or  1 hera, 
Astyoche,  Phthia,  Pelopia  or  Chloris,  Asticratea, 
and  Ogygia.  The  number  of  her  children  increase 
the  pride  of  Niobe,  and  she  not  only  had  the  impru- 
dence to  prefer  herself  to  Latona,  who  had  only  t 
children,  but  she  even  insulted  her,  and  ridicvi 
the  worship  which  was  paid  to  her,  observing  • 
she  had  a better  claim  to  altars  and  sacrifices  1 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  This  inso  en 
provoked  Latona,  who  entreated  her  children  ^ 
punish  the  arrogant  Niobe.  Her 
neard,  and  immediately  all  the  sons  of  Niobe 
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red  by  the  darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  daughters 
cept  Chloris,  who  had  married  Neleus  king  of 
>los  were  equally  destroyed  by  Diana  ; and  Niobe, 
u‘  k at  the  suddenness  of  her  misfortunes,  was 
anged  into  a stone.  The  carcases  of  Niobe’s 
ildren,  according  to  Homer,  were  left  unburied  in 
- plains  for  nine  successive  days,  because  Jupiter 
anged  into  stones  all  such  as  attempted  to  inter 
em.  On  the  tenth  day  they  were  honoured  with 
funeral  by  the  gods.  Homer.  II.  24. — /Elian. 

. H.  12,  c.  36. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  fab. 
—Hygin.  fab.  9. — Horat.  4,  od.  6.—Propert.  2, 
6.  A daughter  of  Phoroneus  king  of  Pelopon- 
sus  by  Laodice.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by 
10m  she  had  a son  called  Argus,  who  gave  his 
me  to  Argia  or  Argolis,  a country  of  Pelopon- 
sus.  Pans.  2,  c.  22. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1.  1.  3,  c.  8. 
Niphseus,  a man  killed  by  horses,  &c.  Virg. 
'.n  10,  v.  570.  _ ... 

Niphates,  a mountain  of  Asia,  which  divides 
rmenia  from  Assyria,  and  from  which  the  Tigris 
kes  its  rise.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  30. — Strab.  11. — 

rela,  1,  c.  15. A river  of  Armenia,  falling  into 

e Tigris.  Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  20. — Lucan.  3,  v. 

Niphe,  one  of  Diana’s  companions.  Ovid.  Met. 
v.  245. 

Nireus,  a king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charops  and 
jlaia,  celebrated  for  his  beauty.  He  was  one  of 
e Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer. 

. 2. — Horat.  2,  od.  20. 

Nisa,  a town  of  Greece.  Homer.  II.  2. A 

untry-woman.  Virg.  Eel.  8. A place.  Vid. 

ysa- A celebrated  plain  of  Media  near  the 

ispian  sea,  famous  for  its  horses.  Herodot.  3, 
106. 

Nissea,  a naval  station  on  the  coasts  of  Megaris. 

trab.  8. A town  of  Parthia,  called  also  Nisa. 

Niseee,  a sea-nymph.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  826. 
Niseia.  Vid.  Nisus. 

Nislbis,  a town  of  Mesopotamia,  built  by  a 
>lony  of  Macedonians  on  the  Tigris,  and  cele- 
ated  as  being  a barrier  between  the  provinces  of 
ome  and  the  Persian  empire  during  the  reign  of 
e Roman  emperors.  It  was  sometimes  called 
ntiochia  Mygaonica.  Joseph.  20,  c.  2. — Strab.  n. 
Ammian.  25,  &c. — Plin.  6,  c.  13. 

Nisus,  a son  of  Hyrtacus,  bom  on  mount  Ida 
ar  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  .('Eneas,  and 
rnalized  himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Rutu- 
ins.  He  was  united  in  the  closest  friendship  with 
uryalus,  a young  Trojan,  and  with  him  he  entered, 
the  dead  of  night,  the  enemy's  camp.  As  they 
ere  returning  victorious,  after  much  bloodshed, 
ie>  were  perceived  by  the  Rutulians,  who  attacked 
uryalus.  Nisus,  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his 
iend  from  the  enemy’s  darts,  perished  himself  with 
m,  and  their  heads  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a 
tear,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Their 
:ath  was  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  Trojans,  and 
eir  great  friendship,  like  that  of  a Pylades  and 
1 Orestes,  or  of  a Theseus  and  Pirithous,  is  be- 

>me  proverbial.  Virg.  /En.  9,  v.  176,  &c. A 

ng  of  Dulichium,  remarkable  for  his  probity  and 

rtue.  Homer.  Od.  18. A king  of  Megara,  son 

Mars,  or  more  probably  of  Pandion.  He  in- 
irited  his  father’s  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  and 
ceived  as  his  portion  the  country  of  Megaris. 
He  peace  of  the  brothers  was  interrupted  by  the 
Mtinties  of  Minos,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
:ath  of  his  son  Androgeus,  who  had  been  mur- 
ired  by  the  Athenians.  Megara  was  besieged,  and 
ttica  laid  waste.  The  fate  of  Nisus  depended 


totally  upon  a yellow  lock,  which,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued upon  his  head,  according  to  the  words  of  an 
oracle,  promised  him  life,  and  success  to  his  affairs. 
His  daughter  Scylla  (often  called  Niseia  Virgo) 
saw  from  the  walls  of  Megara  the  royal  besieger, 
and  she  became  desperately  enamoured  of  him. 
To  obtain  a more  immediate  interview  with  this 
object  of  her  passion,  she  stole  away  the  fatal  hair 
from  her  father’s  head  as  he  was  asleep  ; the  town 
was  immediately  taken,  but  Minos  disregarded  the 
services  of  Scylla,  and  she  threw  herself  into  the 
sea.  The  gods  changed  her  into  a lark,  and  Nisus 
assumed  the  nature  of  the  hawk  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  gave  himself  death,  not  to  fall  into 
the  enemy’s  hands.  These  two  birds  have  con- 
tinually been  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
Scylla,  by  her  apprehensions  at  the  sight  of  her 
father,  seems  to  suffer  the  punishment  which  her 
perfidy  deserved.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Pates.  1, 
c.  19. — Strab.  9. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  6,  &c. — Virg. 
G.  1,  v.  404,  &c. 

Nisyros,  an  island  in  the  TEgean  sea,  at  the 
west  of  Rhodes,  with  a town  of  the  same  name.  It 
was  originally  joined  to  the  island  of  Cos,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  Porphyris. 
Neptune,  who  was  supposed  to  have  separated 
them  with  a blow  of  his  trident,  and  to  have  there 
overwhelmed  the  giant  Polybotes,  was  worshipped 
there,  and  called  Nisyreus.  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab.  10. 

Nitetis,  a daughter  of  Apries  king  of  Egypt, 
married  by  his  successor  Amasis  to  Cyrus.  Po- 
ly eeti.  8. 

Nitiobrig’es,  a people  of  Gaul,  supposed  to 
be  Agenois , in  Guienne.  Cess.  B.  G.  7,  c.  7. 

Nltocris,  a celebrated  queen  of  Babylon,  who 
built  a bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  in  the  middle 
of  that  city,  and  dug  a number  of  reservoirs  for 
the  superfluous  waters  of  that  river.  She  ordered 
herself  to  be  buried  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  placed  an  inscription  on  her  tomb,  which 
signified  that  her  successors  would  find  great 
treasures  within  if  ever  they  were  in  need  of  money, 
but  that  their  labours  would  be  but  ill  repaid  if  ever 
they  ventured  to  open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus 
opened  it  through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find 
within  these  words  : If  thy  avarice  had  not  been 
insatiable,  thou  never  tvonldst  have  violated  the 

monuments  of  the  dead.  Herodot.  1,  c.  185. A 

queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a third  pyramid. 

Nitria,  a country  of  Egypt  with  two  towns  of 
the  same  name,  above  Memphis. 

Nivaria,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa,  sup- 
posed to  be  Teneriff,  one  of  the  Canaries.  Plin.  6, 

oas,  a river  of  Thrace  falling  into  the  Ister. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  46. 

Nocmon,  a Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 
/Ett.  g,  v.  767. 

Noctiluca,  a surname  of  Diana.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome  on  mount  Palatine,  where  torches 
were  generally  lighted  in  the  night.  Varro.  de  L. 
L.  4. — Horat.  4,  od.  6,  v.  38. 

Nola,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
It  was  founded  by  a Tuscan,  or,  according  toothers, 
by  an  Eubcean  colony.  It  is  said  that  Virgil  had 
introduced  the  name  of  Nola  in  his  Georgies,  but 
that,  when  he  was  refused  a glass  of  water  by  the 
inhabitants  as  he  passed  through  the  city,  he  totally 
blotted  it  out  of  his  poem,  and  substituted  the  word 
ora,  in  the  225th  line  of  the  second  book  of  his 
Georgies.  Nola  was  besieged  by  Annibal,  and 
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bravely  defended  by  Marcellus.  Augustus  died 
there  on  his  return  from  Neapolis  to  Rome.  Bells 
were  first  invented  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  from  which  reason  they  have  been 
called  Nolee,  or  Campanee,  in  Latin.  The  inventor 
was  St.  Paulinus,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  who  died 
A.D.  431,  though  many  imagine  that  bells  were 
known  long  before,  and  only  introduced  into 
churches  by  that  prelate.  Before  his  time,  congre- 
gations were  called  to  the  church  by  the  noise  of 
wooden  rattles  ( sacra  lignce).  Paterc.  1,  c.  7. — 
Suet,  in  Aug. — Sil.  8,  v.  517.  1.  12,  v.  161. — 
A.  Gellius.  7,  c.  20.  — Liv.  23,  c.  14  & 39.  1.  24, 
c.  13. 

NomSdes,  a name  given  to  all  those  uncivilized 
people  who  had  no  fixed  habitation,  and  who  con- 
tinually changed  the  place  of  their  residence,  to  go 
in  quest  of  fresh  pasture  for  the  numerous  cattle 
which  they  tended.  There  were  Nomades  in 
Scythia,  India,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  Those  of  Africa 
were  afterwards  called  Numidians,  by  a small 
change  of  the  letters  which  composed  their  name. 
Ital.  1,  v.  215. — Plin.  5,  c.  3. — Herodot.  1,  c.  15. 
1.  4,  c.  187. — Strab.  7. — Mela,  2,  c.  1.  1.  3,  c.  4. — 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  343.— Paus.  8,  c.  43. 

Nomse,  a town  of  Sicily.  Diod.  n.— Sil.  14, 
v.  266. 

Nomentanus,  an  epithet  applied  to  L.  Cassius 
as  a native  of  Nomentum.  He  is  mentioned,  by 
Horace  as  a mixture  of  luxury  and  dissipation. 
Horat.  1,  sat.  2,  v.  102  & alibi. 

Nomentum,  a town  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy, 
famous  for  wine,  and  now  called  Lamentana.  The 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  gave  the  Veientes  and 
Fidenates  battle  there  A.U.C.  312,  and  totally 
defeated  them.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  905. — Liv.  1, 
c.  38.  1.  4,  c.  22. — Firg.  AEn.  6,  v.  773. 

Nomii>  mountains  of  Arcadia.  Pans. 

Nomius,  a surname  given  to  Apollo,  because 
he  fed  (ve/ato,  pasco),  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus  in 
Thessaly.  Cic.  in  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23. 

N onacris,  a town  of  Arcadia,  which  received 
its  name  from  a wife  of  Lycaon.  There  was  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Evander  is  sometimes  called  Nonacrius  heros,  as 
being  an  Arcadian  by  birth,  and  Atalanta  Nonacria, 
as  being  a native  of  the  place.  Curt.  10,  c.  10. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  97.  Met.  8,  fab.  10. — Paus.  8, 

C.  17,  &C. 

Nonius,  a Roman  soldier,  imprisoned  for  pay- 
ing respect  to  Galba’s  statues,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  1, 

c.  56. A Roman  who  exhorted  his  countrymen 

after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  flight  of 
Pompey,  by  observing  that  eight  standards  ( agieilce ) 
still  remained  in  the  camp,  to  which  Cicero  an- 
swered, Recte,  si  nobis  cum  graculis  bellum  esset. 

Nonnius  Marcellus,  a grammarian,  whose 
treatise  de  varia  significations  verborum  was  edited 
by  Mercer,  8vo,  Paris,  1614. 

Nonnus,  a Greek  writer  of  the  fifth  century, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  embassy  he  had  under- 
taken to  ./Ethiopia,  among  the  Saracens  and  other 
eastern  nations.  He  is  also  known  by  his  Diony- 
siaca,  a wonderful  collection  of  heathen  mythology 
and  erudition,  edited  4to,  Antwerp,  1569.  His 
paraphrase  on  John  was  edited  by  Heinsius,  8vo, 
L.  Bat.  1627. 

Nonus,  a Greek  physician,  whose  book  de 
omnium  morborum  derations  was  edited  in  12 mo, 
Argent.  1568. 

Nopia,  or  Cinopia,  a town  of  Bceotia,  where 
Ainphiaraus  had  a temple. 

Nora,  now  Nour,  a place  of  Phrygia,  where 


Eumenes  retired  for  some  time,  &c.  C.  Nepos 
• A town.  Fid.  Norax. 

Norax,  a son  of  Mercury  and  Eurythaea,  who 
led  a colony  of  Iberians  into  Sardinia,  where  he 
founded  a town,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Nora.  Paus.  10,  c.  17. 

Norba,  a town  of  the  VoLsci.  Liv.  2,  c.  34. 
Caesarea,  a town  of  Spain  on  the  Tagus. 

C.  Norbanus,  a young  and  ambitious  Roman 
who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  interest  to  that 
of  young  Marius.  In  his  consulship  he  marched 
against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  &c. 
Plut.-^—A  friend  and  general  of  Augustus,  em- 
ployed in  Macedonia  against  the  republicans.  He 
was  defeated  by  Brutus,  &c. 

Norlcum,  a country  of  ancient  Illyricum, 
which  now  forms  a part  of  modem  Bavaria  and 
Austria.  It  extended  between  the  Danube,  ar,d 
part  of  the  Alps  and  Vindelicia.  Its  savage  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  once  governed  by  kings,  made 
many  incursions  upon  the  Romans,  and  were  at  last 
conquered  under  Tiberius,  and  the  country  became 
a dependent  province.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
Noricum  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Ripense  and 
Mediterranean.  The  iron  that  was  drawn  from 
Noricum  was  esteemed  excellent,  and  thence 
Norides  ensis  was  used  to  express  the  goodness  of 
a sword.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Strab.  4. — Plin.  34, 
c.  14. — Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  5. — Horat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  9. 
— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  712. 

Northippus,  a Greek  tragic  poet. 

Nortia,  a name  given  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune 
among  the  Etrurians.  Liv.  7,  c.  3. 

Notbus,  a son  of  Deucalion. A surname  of 

Darius  king  of  Persia,  from  his  illegitimacy. 

Notium,  a town  of  /Eolia  near  the  Cayster. 
It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon, 
who  left  their  ancient  habitations  because  Notium 
was  more  conveniently  situated  in  being  on  the  sea- 
shore. Liv.  37,  c.  26,  38,  39. 

N OtUS,  the  south  wind,  called  also  Auster. 

Novse  ( tabemee ),  the  new  shops  built  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields  of 

the  Cimbri.  Cic.  Oral.  2,  c.  66. The  Vetera 

taberncE  were  adorned  with  those  of  the  Samnites. 


Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

Novaria,  a town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
Novara, fin  Milan.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  70. 

Novatus,  a man  who  severely  attacked  the 
character  of  Augustus,  under  a fictitious  name. 
The  emperor  discovered  him,  and  only  fined  him  a 
small  sum  of  money. 

Novesium,  a town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west  of 
the  Rhine,  now  called  Nieys,  near  Cologne.  Tacit. 
Hist.  4,  c.  26,  &c.  _ _ £ 

Noviodunum,  a town  of  the  ./Edui  in  Gaul, 
taken  by  J.  Caesar.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Ligeris,  and  now  called  Noyon,  or,  as  others  sup- 
pose, Nevcrs.  Cers.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  12. 

Noviomagus,  or  Neomagus,  a town  of 

Gaul,  now  Nizeux,  in  Normandy. Another, 

called  also  Ncmetcs,  now  Spire. Another,  in 

Batavia,  now  Ninecgieen,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Waal. 

Novium,  a town  of  Spain,  now  Nora. 

Novius  Priscus,  a man  banished  from  Rome 
by  Nero,  on  suspicion  that  he  was  accessary  to 
Piso’s  conspiracy.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  71. 
man  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  empero 
Claudius. Two  brothers  obscurely  born,  distin- 

guished in  the  age  of  Horace  for  their  officiousness. 


Horat.  1,  sat.  6. 

Novum  Comum,  a town 


of  Insubria  on  the 
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ke  Larinus,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called 
ovocontenses.  Cic.  ad  Div.  13,  c.  55. 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  among  the 
athens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her  union 
th  her  brother  Erebus  she  gave  birth  to  the  Day 
d the  Light.  She  was  also  the  mother  of  the 
ircx,  Hesperides,  Dreams,  of  Discord,  Death, 
;omus.  Fraud,  &c.  She  is  called  by  some  of  the 
•ets  the  mother  of  all  things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of 
in,  and  therefore  she  was  worshipped  with  great 
lemnity  by  the  ancients.  She  had  a famous  statue 
Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus.  It  was  usual  to 
er  her  a black  sheep,  as  she  was  the  mother  of 
s furies.  The  cock  was  also  offered  to  her,  as 
at  bind  proclaims  the  approach  of  day,  during  the 
rkness  of  the  night.  She  is  represented  as 
runted  on  a chariot,  and  covered  with  a veil 
spangled  with  stars.  The  constellations  generally 
:nt  before  her  as  her  constant  messengers.  Some- 
aes  she  is  seen  holding  two  children  under  her 
ms,  one  of  which  is  black,  representing  death,  or 
ther  night,  and  the  other  white,  representing 
:ep  or  day.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  described 
r as  a woman  veiled  in  mourning,  and  crowned 
th  poppies,  and  carried  on  a chariot  drawn  by 
ds  and  bats.  Virg.  FEn.  6,  v.  950. — Ovid.  Fast. 
v.  455- — Pans.  10,  c.  38. — Hesiod.  Theog.  125  & 
2. 

Nuceria,  a town  of  Campania  taken  by  An- 
xd.  It  became  a Roman  colony  under  Augustus, 
d was  called  Nuceria  Constantia,  or  Al/atema. 
now  bears  the  name  of  Nocera,  and  contains 
out  30,000  inhabitants.  Lucan.  2,  v.  472. — Liv. 
C.  41.  1.  27,  a 3. — Ital.  8,  v.  531. — Tacit.  Ann. 

& 14. A town  of  Umbria  at  the  foot  of  the 

jennines.  Strab. — P/in. 

Nuithones,  a people  of  Germany,  possessing 
e_  country  now  called  Mecklenburg  and  Pome- 
nia.  Tacit.  G.  40. 

Numa  Martius,  a man  made  governor  of 
ome  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  was  son-in-law  of 
oma  Pompilius,  and  father  to  Ancus  Martius. 
acit.  A.  6,  c.  ri. — Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

Numa  Pompilius,  a celebrated  philosopher, 
m at  Cures,  a village  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  day 
at  Romulus  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome.  He 
trried.Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the  king  of 
e Sabines,  and  at  her  death  he  retired  into  the 
untry  to  devote  himself  more  freely  to  literary 
rsuits.  At  the  death  of  Romulus,  the  Romans 
ed  upon  him  to  be  their  new  king,  and  two  sena- 
■s  were  sent  to  acquaint  him  with  the  decisions 
the  senate  and  of  the  people.  Numa  refused 
eir  offers,  and  it  was  not  but  at  the  repeated  soli- 
ations  and  prayers  of  his  friends  that  he  was  pre- 
il"d  upon  to  accept  the  royalty.  The  beginning 
his  reign  was.  popular,  and  he  dismissed  the  300 
dy-guards  which  his  predecessor  had  kept  around 
s person,  observing  that  he  did  not  distrust  a 
ople  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over  them, 
e was  not,  like  Romulus,  fond  of  war  and  military 
petitions,  but  he  applied  himself  to  tame  the 
•ocity  of  his  subjects,  to  inculcate  in  their  minds 
-everence  for  the  Deity,  and  to  quell  their  dissen- 
>ns  by  dividing  all  the  citizens  into  different 
tsses.  He  established  different  orders  of  priests, 
d_ taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship  the  Deity 
images ; and  from  his  example  no  graven  or 
inted  statues  appeared  in  the  temples  or  sanc- 
aries  of  Rome  for  upwards  of  160  years.  He  en- 
uraged  the  report  which  was  spread  of  his  paying 
gular  visits  to  the  nymph  Egeria.  and  made  use 
her  name  to  give  sanction  to  the  laws  and  institu- 


tions which  he  had  introduced.  He  established  the 
college  of  the  vestals,  and  told  the  Romans  that  the 
safety  of  the  empire  depended  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sacred  ancyle  or  shield  which,  as  was 
generally  believed,  had  dropped  down  from  heaven. 
He  dedicated  a temple  to  Janus,  which,  during  his 
whole  reign,  remained  shut,  as  a mark  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  at  Rome.  Numa  died  after  a reign  of 
43  years,  in  which  he  had  given  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  the  useful  arts,  and  in  which  he 
had  cultivated  peace,  B.C.  672.  Not  only  the 
Romans,  but  also  the  neighbouring  nations,  were 
eager  to  pay  their  last  offices  to  a monarch  whom 
they  revered  for  his  abilities,  moderation,  and  hu- 
manity. He  forbade  his  body  to  be  burnt  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  he  ordered  it 
to  be  buried  near  mount  Janiculum,  with  many  of 
the  books  which  he  had  written.  These  books  were 
accidentally  found  by  one  of  the  Romans,  about  400 
years  after  his  death,  and  as  they  contained  nothing 
new  or  interesting,  but  merely  the  reasons  why  he 
had  made  innovations  in  the  form  of  worship  and  in 
the  religion  of  the  Romans,  they  were  burnt  by 
order  of  the  senate.  He  left  behind  one  daughter 
called  Pompilia,  who  married  Numa  Martius,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth 
king  of  Rome.  Some  say  that  he  had  also  four 
sons,  but  this  opinion  is  ill-founded.  Pint,  in  Vitd. 
— Varro. — Liv.  1,  c.  18. — PI  in.  13  & 14,  &c. — Flor. 
1,  c.  2. — Virg.  FEn.  6,  v.  809.  1.  9,  v.  562. — Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  2 & 17. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2. — Diouys. 

Hal.  2,  c.  59. — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  &c. One  of  the 

Rutulian  chiefs  killed  in  the  night  by  Nisus  and 
Euryalus^  Virg.  FEn.  9,  v.  454. 

Numana,  a town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  of  which 
the  people  were  called  Numanates.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Numantia,  a town  of  Spain  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Durius,  celebrated  for  the  war  of  14 
years  which,  though  unprotected  by  walls  and 
towers,  it  bravely  maintained  against  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants  obtained  some  advantages  over  the 
Roman  forces  till  Scipio  Africanus  was  empowered 
to  finish  the  war,  and  to  see  the  destruction  of 
Numautia.  He  began  the  siege  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  and  was  bravely  opposed  by  the  be- 
sieged, who  were  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to 
bear  arms.  Both  armies  behaved  with  uncommon 
valour,  and  the  courage  of  the  Numantines  was 
soon  changed  into  despair  and  fury.  Their  pro- 
visions began  to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the  flesh  of 
their  horses,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  their  dead 
companions,  and  at  last  were  necessitated  to  draw 
lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another.  The  melancholy 
situation  of  their  affairs  obliged  some  to  surrender 
to  the  Roman  general.  Scipio  demanded  them  to 
deliver  themselves  up  on  the  morrow ; they  refused, 
and  when  a longer  time  had  been  granted  to  their 
petitions,  they  retired  and  set  fire  to  their  houses, 
and  all  destroyed  themselves,  B.C.  133,  so  that  not 
even  one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. Some  historians,  however,  deny  that,  and 
support  that  a number  of  Numantines  delivered 
themselves  into  Scipio’s  hands,  and  that  50  of  them 
were  drawn  in  triumph  at  Rome,  and  the  rest  sold 
as  slaves.  The  fall  of  Numantia  was  more  glorious 
than  that  of  Carthage  or  Corinth,  though  inferior 
to  them.  The  conqueror  obtained  the  surname  of 
Nutnantinus.  Flor.  2,  c.  18. — Appian , liter.— 
Paterc.  2,  c.  3. — Cic.  1.  Off.— Strab.  z.—Mcla,  2, 
c.  6. — Pint. — Horat.  2,  od.  12,  v.  1. 

Numantina,  a woman  accused  under  Tiberius 
of  making  her  husband  insane  by  enchantments, 
&c.  Tacit , Ahh.  4,  c.  aa. 
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Numanus  Remttlus,  a Rutulian  who  ac- 
cused the  Trojans  of  effeminacy.  He  had  married 
the  younger  sister  of  Turnus,  and  was  killed  by 
Ascanius  during  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg.  FEn.  9, 
v.  502,  &c. 

Numenes,  a follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
and  Pythagoras,  born  at  Apamea  in  Syria.  He 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus. 

Numenia,  or  Neomenia,  a festival  observed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar 
month,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  especially  of 
Apollo  or  the  Sun,  who  is  justly  deemed  the  author 
of  light,  and  of  whatever  distinction  is  made  in  the 
months,  seasons,  days,  and  nights.  It  was  observed 
with  games  and  public  entertainments  which  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  rich  citizens,  and  which 
were  always  frequented  by  the  poor.  Solemn 
prayers  were  offered  at  Athens  during  the  solem- 
nity, for  the  prosperity  of  the  republic.  The  demi- 
gods as  well  as  the  heroes  of  the  ancients  were 
honoured  and  invoked  in  the  festival. 

Numenius,  a philosopher,  who  supposed  that 
Chaos,  from  which  the  world  was  created,  was  ani- 
mated by  an  evil  and  maleficent  soul.  He  lived  in 
the  second  century. 

Numentana  via,  a road  at  Rome,  which  led 
to  mount  Sacer  through  the  gate  Viminalis.  Liv.  3, 
c.  52. 

N Timer ia,  a goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  numbers.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11. 

Numerianus  M.  Aurelius,  a son  of  the 
emperor  Carus.  He  accompanied  his  father  into 
the  east  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  at  his  death  he 
succeeded  him  with  his  brother  Carinus,  A.D.  282. 
His  reign  was  short.  Eight  months  after  his  father’s 
death,  he  was  murdered  in  his  litter  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Arrius  Aper,  who  accompanied  him  in  an 
expedition.  The  murderer,  who  hoped  to  ascend 
the  vacant  throne,  continued  to  follow  the  litter  as 
if  the  emperor  was  alive,  till  he  found  a proper 
opportunity  to  declare  his  sentiments.  The  stench 
of  the  body,  however,  soon  discovered  his  perfidy, 
and  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
Numerianus  had  been  admired  for  his  learning  as 
well  as  his  moderation.  He  was  naturally  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior  to 

no  writer  of  his  age. A friend  of  the  emperor 

Severus. 

Numerius,  a man  who  favoured  the  escape  of 

Marius  to  Africa,  &c. A friend  of  Pompey  taken 

by  J.  Caesar's  adherents,  &c.  Plin. 

Numicia  via,  one  of  the  great  Roman  roads, 
which  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town  of  Brundu- 
sium. 

NtiinlCUS,  a small  river  of  Latium,  near  Lavi- 
nium,  where  the  dead  body  of  Aineas  was  found, 
and  where  Anna,  Dido’s  sister,  drowned  herself. 
Virg.  FEn.  7,  v.  150,  &c. — Sil.  1,  v.  359 .—Ovid. 

Met.  14,  v.  358,  &c.  Fast.  3,  v.  643. A friend  of 

Horace,  to  whom  he  addressed  1,  ep.  6. 

Numlda,  a surname  given  by  Horace,  1 , od.  36, 
to  one  of  the  generals  of  Augustus,  from  his  con- 
quests in  Numidia.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  Pom- 
ponius;  others,  Plotius. 

Ntiinldia,  an  inland  country  of  Africa,  which 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  Bildulgerid. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  south  by  Gaitulia,  west  by  Mauritania,  and 
east  by  a part  of  Libya,  which  was  called  Africa 
Propria.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Nomades, 
and  afterwards  Nuvtidte.  It  was  the  kingdom  of 
Masinissa,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  third 
Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  offence  which  he  had 
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received  from  the  Carthaginians.  Jugurtha  reigned 
there,  as  also  Juba  the  father  and  son.  It  was  con- 
quered, and  became  a Roman  province,  of  which 
Sallust  was  the  first  governor.  The  Numidians 
were  excellent  warriors,  and  in  their  expeditions 
they  always  endeavoured  to  engage  with  the  enemy 
in  the  night-time.  They  rode  without  saddles  or 
bridles,  whence  they  have  been  called  infrani. 
They  had  their  wives  in  common,  as  the  rest  of  the 
barbarian  nations  of  antiquity.  Sallust,  in  Jng.~~ 
Flor.  2,  c.  15. — Strab.  2 & 17. — Mela,  1,  c.  4,  &c. 
— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  754. 

Numidius  Quadratus,  a governor  of  Syria 
under  Claudius.  Tacit.  Ann.  12. 

Numistro,  a town  of  the  Brutii  in  Italy.  Liv. 
45.  c.  17. 

Numitor,  a son  of  Procas  king  of  Alba,  who 
inherited  his  father’s  kingdom  with  his  brother 
Amulius,  and  began  to  reign  conjointly  with  him. 
Amulius  was  too  avaricious  to  bear  a colleague  on 
the  throne  ; he  expelled  his  brother,  and  that  he 
might  more  safely  secure  himself,  he  put  to  death 
his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated  his  daughter  Ilia 
to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which  demanded 
perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  precautions  were 
rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became  pregnant,  and 
though  the  two  children  whom  she  brought  forth 
were  exposed  in  the  river  by  order  of  the  tyrant, 
their  life  was  preserved,  and  Numitor  was  restored 
to  his  throne  by  his  grandsons,  and  the  tyrannical 
usurper  was  put  to  death.  Dionys.  Hal. — Liv.  1, 
c.  3. — Pint,  in  Romul. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  55,  &c. 

— Virg.  FEn.  6,  v.  768. A son  of  Phorcus,  who 

fought  with  Turnus  against  A£neas.  Virg.  FEn.  10, 

v.  342. A rich  and  dissolute  Roman  in  the  age 

of  Juvenal,  7,  v.  74. 

Numitorius,  a Roman  who  defended  Vir- 
ginia, to  whom  Appius  wished  to  offer  violence. 

He  was  made  military  tribune. Q.  Pullus,  a 

general  of  Fregellae,  &c.  Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  34. 

Numonius.  Vid.  Vala. 

Nuncoreus,  a son  of  Sesostris  king  of  Egypt, 
who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after  brought  to 
Rome,  and  placed  in  the  Vatican.  Plin.  26,  c.  in. 
He  is  called  Pheron  by  Herodotus. 

Nundxna,  a goddess  whom  the  Romans  in- 
voked when  they  named  their  children.  This 
happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whence 
the  name  of  the  goddess,  Nona  dies.  Macroh. 
Sat.  i,  c.  16. 

Nun  din  ae.  Vid.  Feriae. 

Nursse,  a town  of  Italy.  Virg.  .En.  7,  v.  74+ 

Nurscia,  a goddess  who  patronized  the  Etru- 
rians. Juv.  10,  v.  74. 

Nursia,  now  Norza,  a town  of  Picenum,  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  Nursini.  Its  situation  was 
exposed,  and  the  air  considered  as  unwholesome. 
Sil.  It.  8,  v.  416. — Virg.  yEn.  7,  v.  716. — Martial. 
13,  ep.  20. — Liv.  28,  c.  45. 

Nutria,  a town  of  lllyricum.  Polyb.  2. 

Nycteis,  a daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  was 

mother  of  Labdacus. A patronymic  of  Antiope 

the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  mother  of  Amphion  ana 
Zethus  by  Jupiter,  who  had  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
satyr  to  enjoy  her  company.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v. » 

Nyctelia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  l rut. 
Nyctelius],  observed  on  mount  Cithaeron.  Pint.  t* 

^Nyctelius,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  because 
his  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  night  (ri'f  »'’■ 
TeXeu)  per/icio).  The  words  latex  Nyctelius  thence 
signify  wine.  Seneca  tn  (Ldip.  Pans.  1,  c- 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  15. 
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Nvcteus,  a son  of  Hyrieus  and  Cloniju  A 

in  of  Chthonius. A son  of  Neptune  by  Celene, 

lu^hter  of  Atlas  king  of  Lesbos,  or  of  Ihebes, 
•cording  to  the  more  received  opinion.  He  mar- 
ed  a nymph  of  Crete,  called  Polyxo  or  Amalthasa, 
, whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Nyctimene  and 
ntiope.  The  first  of  these  disgraced  herself  by 
,r  criminal  amours  with  her  father,  into  whose 
-d  she  introduced  herself  by  means  of  her  nurse, 
/hen  the  father  knew  the  incest  which  he  had 
immitted.  he  attempted  to  staD  his  daughter,  who 
as  immediately  changed  by  Minerva  into  an  owl. 
veteus  made  war  against  Epopeus,  who  had 
imed  away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a wound  which 
„ had  received  in  an  engagement,  leaving  his 
Jngdom  to  his  brother  Lycus,  whom  he  entreated 
. continue  the  war,  and  punish  Antiope  for  her 
imodest  conduct.  Vid.  Antiope.  Pans.  2,  c.  6. 
\-Hygin.  fab.  137  & 204. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  590, 
c.  1.  6,  v.  no,  &c. 

Nyctimgne,  a daughter  of  Nycteus.  Vid. 


(veteus.  j. 

• Nyotimus,  a son  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia, 
[e  died  without  issue,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his 
:phew  Areas  the  son  of  Callisto.  Pans.  8,  c.  4- 
Nymbseum,  a lake  of  Peloponnesus  in  La- 
mia. Id.  3,  v.  23. 

Nymphse,  certain  female  deities  among  the 
icients.  They  were  generally  divided  into  two 
asses,  nymphs  of  the  land  and  nymphs  of  the  sea. 
f the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some  presided  over 
oods,  and  were  called  Dryades  and  Hamadry- 
ies ; others  presided  over  mountains,  and  were 
riled  Oreades ; some  presided  over  hills  and  dales, 
nd  were  called  Napcece , &c.  Of  the  sea  nymphs, 
>me  were  called  Oceanides,  Nereides,  Naiades, 

’ otamides , Limnades,  &c.  These  presided  not 
nly  over  the  sea,  but  also  over  rivers,  fountains, 
-.reams,  and  lakes.  The  nymphs  fixed  their  resi- 
ence  not  only  in  the  sea,  but  also  on  mountains, 
ocks,  in  woods  or  caverns,  and  their  grottos  were 
eautified  by  evergreens  and  delightful  and  romantic 
;enes.  The  nymphs  were  immortal,  according  to 
le  opinion  of  some  mythologists  ; others  supposed 
lat,  like  men,  they  were  subject  to  mortality, 
-lough  their  life  was  of  long  duration.  They  lived 
jt  several  thousand  years,  according  to  Hesiod,  or, 
s Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  they  lived 
bove  9720  years.  The  number  of  the  nymphs  is 
at  precisely  known.  They  were,  according  to 
lesiod,  above  3000,  whose  power  was  extended 
ver  the  different  places  of  the  earth,  and  the 
arious  functions  and  occupations  of  mankind, 
.'hey  were  worshipped  by  the  ancients,  though  not 
vith  so  much  solemnity  as  the  superior  deities, 
rhey  had  no  temples  raised  to  their  honour,  and 
he  only  offerings  they  received  were  milk,  honey, 
iil,  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  a goat.  They 
vere  generally  represented  as  young  and  beautiful 
irgins,  veiled  up  to  the  middle,  and  sometimes 
hey  held  a vase,  from  which  they  seemed  to  pour 
vater.  Sometimes  they  had  grass,  leaves,  and 
hells,  instead  of  vases.  It  wa3  deemed  unfortunate 
o see  them  naked,  and  such  sight  was  generally 
ttended  by  a delirium,  to  which  Propertius  seems 
o allude  in  this  verse,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the 
nnocence  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages  of 
he  world, 


Nec  fuerat  nudas  perna  videre  Deas. 

rhe  nymphs  were  generally  distinguished  by  an 
ipithet  which  denoted  the  place  of  their  residence  ; 
■bus  the  nymph*  of  Sicily  were  called  Sictluits  J 


those  of  Corycus,  Corycides,  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  ▼. 
320.  1.  5,  v.  412.  1.  9,  651,  &c.  Fast.  3,  v.  769-— 
Pans'.  10,  c.  4. — Pint,  de  Orac.  Def. — Orpheus , 
Arg. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Propert.  3,  el.  12. — Homer. 
Od.  14. 

Nym.ph.8eum,  a port  of  Macedonia.  Ceps. 

Bell.  Civ. A promontory  of  Epirus  on  the  Ionian 

sea. A place  near  the  walls  of  Apollonia,  sacred 

to  the  nymphs,  where  Apollo  had  also  an  oracle. 
The  place  was  also  celebrated  for  the  continual 
flames  of  fire  which  seemed  to  rise  at  a distance 
from  the  plains.  It  was  there  that  a sleeping  satyr 
was  once  caught  and  brought  to  Sylla  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  Mithridatic  war.  This  monster 
had  the  same  features  as  the  poets  ascribed  to  the 
satyr.  He  was  interrogated  by  Sylla  and  by  his 
interpreters,  but  his  articulations  were  unintelligible, 
and  the  Roman  spurned  from  him  a creature  which 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a beast  more 
than  that  of  a man.  Pint,  in  Sylla. — Dio.  41, — 
PI  in.  s,  c.  29. — Strab.  7. — Liv.  42,  c.  36  & 49.—' — 

A city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus. The  building  at 

Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  worshipped  bore  also 
this  name,  being  adorned  with  their  statues  and 
with  fountains  and  waterfalls,  which  afforded  an 
agreeable  and  refreshing  coolness. 

Nym.ph.8eus,  a man  who  went  into  Caria  at 
the  head  of  a colony  of  Melians,  &c.  Polyoen.  8. 

Nymphidius,  a favourite  of  Nero,  who  said 
that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  He  was 
raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  soon  after  dis- 
puted the  empire  with  Galba.  He  was  slain  by  the 
soldiers,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

Nymphis,  a native  of  Heraclea,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Alexander’s  life  and  actions,  divided  into 
24  books.  AZlian.  7 , de  Anim. 

Nymphodorus,  a writer  of  Amphipolis. A 

Syracusan  who  wrote  a history  of  Sicily. 

Nympholleptes,  or  NymphomS,nes, 
possessed  by  the  nymphs.  This  name  was  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  mount  Cithaeron,  who  believed 
that  they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs.  Pint,  in 
A rist. 

Nymphon,  a native  of  Colophon,  &c.  Cic. 
ad  Fra.  1. 

Nypsius,  a general  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
who  took  Syracuse,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  Diod.  16. 

Nysa,  or  Nyssa,  a town  of  ./Ethiopia,  at  the 
south  of  Egypt,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Arabia. 
This  city,  with  another  of  the  same  name  in  India, 
was  sacred  to  the  god  Bacchus,  who  was  educated 
there  by  the  nymphs  of  the  place,  and  who  received 
the  name  of  Dionysius,  which  seems  to  be  com- 
pounded of  Aior  and  N n<ra,  the  name  of  his  father, 
and  that  of  the  place  of  his  education.  The  god 
made  this  place  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  the 
capital  of  the  conquered  nations  of  the  east.  Dio- 
dorus, in  his  third  and  fourth  books,  has  given  a 
prolix  account  of  the  birth  of  the  god  at  Nysa,  and 
of  his  education  and  heroic  actions.  Mela,  3,  c.  7. 
— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v,  13,  &c. — Ital.  7,  v.  198. — Curt.  8, 

c.  io. — Virg.  /En.  6,  v.  805. According  to  some 

geographers  there  were  no  less  than  10  places  of  the 
name  of  Nysa.  One  of  these  was  on  the  coast  of 
Euboea,  famous  for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  such  an 
uncommon  manner,  that  if  a twig  was  planted  in 
the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  was  said  immediately 
to  produce  grapes,  which  were  full  ripe  in  the  even- 
ing.  A city  of  Thrace. Another  seated  on  the 

top  of  mount  Parnassus,  and  sacred  to  Bacchus. 
7uv.  7,  v.  63. 

Nysieus,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  because  he 
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was  worshipped  at  Nysa.  Propert.  3,  el.  17,  v.  22. 

■ A son  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Cor.  Nep.  in 

Dion. 

Nysas,  a river  of  Africa,  rising  in  /Ethiopia. 

Nysise  portse,  a small  island  in  Africa. 

NysicLd.es,  a name  given  to  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa,  to  whose  care  Jupiter  entrusted  the  education 
of  his  son  Bacchus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  314,  &c. 

Nysiros,  an  island.  Vid.  Nisyros. 

Nysius,  a surname  of  Bacchus  as  the  protect- 
ing god  of  Nysa.  Cic.  Flac.  25. 

Nyssa,  a sister  of  Mithridates  the  Great.  Pint. 


/’"PARSES,  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Memnon. 

Oarus,  a river  of  Sarmatia,  falling  into  the 
Palus  Moeotis.  Herodot.  4. 

Oasis,  a town  about  the  middle  of  Libya,  at  the 
distance  of  seven  days’  journey  from  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Persian  army,  sent  by  Cambyses 
to  plunder  Jupiter  Ammon’s  temple,  was  lost  in  the 
sands.  There  were  two  other  cities  of  that  name 
very  little  known.  Oasis  became  a place  of  banish- 
ment under  the  lower  empire.  Strab.  17. — Zosim.  5, 
c.  97. — Herodot.  3,  c.  26. 

Oaxes,  a river  of  Crete,  which  received  its  name 
from  Oaxus  the  son  of  Apollo.  Virg.  Eel.  1,  v.  66. 

OaxilS,  a town  of  Crete  where  Etearchus 

reigned,  who  founded  Cyrene. A son  of  Apollo 

and  the  nymph  Anchiale. 

Obring'a,  now  A hr,  a river  of  Germany,  falling 
into  the  Rhine  above  Rimmagen. 

Obultronius,  a questor  put  to  death  by 
Galba’s  orders,  &c.  Tacit. 

Ocalea,  or  Ocalia,  a town  of  Boeotia.  Homer. 

II.  2. A daughter  of  Mantineus,  who  married 

Abas  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  by  whom 
she  had  Acrisius  and  Prcetus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  2. 

Oceia,  a woman  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
rites  of  Vesta  for  57  years  with  the  greatest  sanctity. 
She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the  daughter 
of  Domitius  succeeded  her.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  86. 

OceSnldes  and  Oceanltides,  sea  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom  they  received 
their  name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethys.  They  were 
3000  according  to  Apollodorus,  who  mentions  the 
names  of  seven  of  them  : Asia,  Styx,  Electra,  Doris, 
Eurynome,  Amphitrite,  and  Metis.  Hesiod  speaks 
of  the  eldest  of  them,  and  reckons  41  : Pitho,  Ad- 
mete,  Prynno,  Ianthe,  Rhodia,  Hippo,  Callirhoe, 
Urania,  Clymene,  Idyia,  Pasithoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo, 
Galuxaure,  Plexaure,  Perseis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Poly- 
dora,  Melobosis,  Dione,  Cerceis,  Xantha,  Acasta, 
Ianira,  Telestho,  Europa,  Menestho,  Petrea,  Eu- 
dora,  Calypso,  Tyche,  Ocyroe,  Crisia,  Amphiro, 
with  those  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  except  Am- 
phitrite. Hyginus  mentions  16,  whose  names  are 
almost  all  different  from  those  of  Apollodorus  and 
Hesiod,  which  difference  proceeds  from  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  original  text.  The  Oceanides,  like  the 
rest  of  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with  liba- 
tions and  sacrifices.  Prayers  were  offered  to  them, 
and  they  were  entreated  to  protect  sailors  from 
storms  and  dangerous  tempests.  The  Argonauts, 
before  they  proceeded  on  their  expedition,  made  an 
offering  of  flour,  honey,  and  oil,  on  the  sea-shore,  to 
all  the  deities  of  the  sea,  and  sacrificed  bulls  to 
them,  and  entreated  their  protection.  When  the 


sacrifice  was  made  on  the  sea-shore  the  blood  of  the 
victim  was  received  in  a vessel,  but  when  it  was  in 
the  open  sea,  the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  down 
into  the  waters.  When  the  sea  was  calm,  the  sailors 
generally  offered  a lamb  or  a young  pig,  but  if  it 
was  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  rough,  a black  bull 
was  deemed  the  most  acceptable  victim.  Homer. 
Od.  3. — Horat. — Apollon.  Arg. — Virg.  G.  4,  v. 341] 
— Hesiod.  Theog.  349. — Apollod.  1. 

Oee&nus,  a powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
Coelus  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by  whom 
he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such  as  the  Al- 
pheus,  Peneus,  Strymon,  &c.,  with  a number  of 
daughters  who  are  called  from  him  Oceanides.  Vid. 
Oceanides.  According  to  Homer,  Oceanus  was  the 
fathers  of  all  the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he  re- 
ceived frequent  visits  from  the  rest  of  the  deities. 
He  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a 
long  flowing  beard,  and  sitting  upon  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  He  often  holds  a pike  in  his  hand,  whilst 
ships  under  sail  appear  at  a distance,  or  a sea  monster 
stands  near  him.  Oceanus  presided  over  every  part 
of  the  sea,  and  even  the  rivers  were  subjected  to  his 
power.  The  ancients  were  superstitious  in  their 
worship  to  Oceanus,  and  revered  with  great  solem- 
nity a deity  to  whose  care  they  entrusted  themselves 
when  going  on  any  voyage.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  v.  81,  &c. — Apollod.  1. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3, 
c.  20. — Homer.  II. 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Lucania. 
Vid.  Lucanus. 

Ocelum,  a town  of  Gaul.  Cess.  Bell.  G.  1, 
c.  10. 

Ocha,  a mountain  of  Eubcea,  and  the  name  of 

Euboea  itself. A sister  of  Ochus,  buried  alive  by 

his  orders. 

Ochesius,  a general  of  /Etolia  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Homer.  II.  5. 

Ocbus,  a surname  given  to  Artaxerxes  III.  king 

of  Persia.  Vid.  Artaxerxes. A man  of  Cyzicus, 

who  was  killed  by  the  Argonauts.  Flacc.  3. — -A. 
prince  of  Persia,  who  refused  to  visit  his  native 
country  for  fear  of  giving  all  the  women  each  a 

piece  of  gold.  Pint. A river  of  India,  or  of  Bac- 

triana.  Plin.  6,  c.  16.  1.  31,  c.  7. A king  of 

Persia.  He  exchanged  his  name  for  that  of  Darius. 
Vid.  Darius  Nothus. 

Ocnus,  a son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto,  who 
assisted  /Eneas  against  Tumus.  He  built  a town, 
which  he  called  Mantua  after  his  mother’s  name. 
Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  Bianor.  Virg. 

Eel.  9.  ■.-£■«.  10,  v.  198. A man  remarkable  for 

his  industry.  He  had  a wife  as  remarkable  for  her 
profusion  ; she  always  consumed  and  lavished  away 
whatever  the  labours  of  her  husband  had  earned. 
He  is  represented  as  twisting  a cord,  which  an  ass 
standing  by  eats  up  as  soon  as  he  makes  it ; whence 
the  proverb  of  the  cord  of  Ocnus  often  applied  to 
labour  which  meets  no  return,  and  which  is  totally 
lost.  Propert.  4,  el.  3,  v.  21. — Plin.  35,  c.  xi- 
Pans,  xo,  c.  29.  . . 

Ocri.cCU.u111,  now  Otricoli,  a town  of  Umbna 
near  Rome.  Cic.  pro  Mil. Liv.  19,  c.  41.  , 

Ocridion,  a king  of  Rhodes,  who  was  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  the  gods  after  death.  Pint.  W 
Grerc.  Queest.  27.  P \ 

Ocrlsia,  a woman  of  Comiculum,  who  was  one  o 
the  attendants  ofTanaquil  the  wife  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  As  she  was  throwing  into  the 
offerings,  some  of  the  meats  that  were  served  <> 
the  table  of  Tarquin,  she  suddenly  saw  in  the 
what  Ovid  calls  obsceeni forma  vinlis.  She  inform 
the  queen  of  it,  and  wlsen  by  her  orders  she  n 
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preached  near  it,  she  conceived  a son  who  was 
lied  Servius  Tullus,  and  who,  being  educated  in 
e king’s  family,  afterwords  succeeded  to  the 
cant  throne.  Some  suppose  that  Vulcan  had  as- 
. tried  that  form  which  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
n-isia,  and  that  the  god  was  the  father  of  the 
:th  king  of  Rome.  Pint,  de  Fort.  Rom. — P tin.  36, 
27. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  627. 

Octacillius,  a slave  who  was  manumitted,  and 
10  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome.  He  had 
>mpey  the  Great  in  the  number  of  his  pupils. 
■eton.  in  Rhet. — Martial.  10,  ep.  79. 

Octavia,  a Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  emperor 
igustus,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtues, 
e married  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  after  his  death, 

. Antony.  Her  marriage  with  Antony  was  a 
'.ideal  step  to  reconcile  her  brother  and  her  hus- 
nd.  Antony  proved  for  some  time  attentive  to 
r,  but  he  soon  after  despised  her  for  Cleopatra, 
d when  she  attempted  to  withdraw  him  from  this 
lawful  amour  by  going  to  meet  him  at  Athens, 
a was  secretly  rebuked,  and  totally  banished  from 
; presence.  This  affront  was  highly  resented  by 
; igustus,  and  though  Octavia  endeavoured  to 
cify  him  by  palliating  her  husband’s  behaviour, 
t resolved  to  revenge  her  cause  by  arms.  After 
; battle  of  Acdum  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Oc- 
-ia,  forgetful  of  the  injuries  she  had  received, 
'k  into  her  house  all  ihe  children  of  her  husband 
d treated  them  with  maternal  tenderness.  Mar- 
ius her  son  by  her  first  husband  was  married  to  a 
:ce  of  Augustus,  and  publicly  intended  as  a suc- 
>sor  to  his  uncle.  His  sudden  death  plunged  all 
. family  into  the  greatest  grief.  Virgil,  whom 
: igustus  patronized,  undertook  upon  himself  to  pay 
nelancholy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a young  man 
10m  Rome  regarded  as  her  future  father  and  pa- 
in. He  was  desired  to  repeat  his  composition  in 
s presence  of  Augustus  and  of  his  sister.  Octavia 
.rst  into  tears  as  soon  as  the  poet  began ; but  when 
mentioned,  T u Marcellus  eris,  she  swooned 
'ay.  This  tender  and  pathetic  encomium  upon 
" merit  and  the  virtues  of  young  Marcellus  was 
erally  rewarded  by  Octavia,  ana  Virgil  received 
000  sesterces  for  every  one  of  the  verses.  Oc- 
. ia  had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  Antonia  Major 
d Antonia  Minor.  The  elder  married  L.  Domitius 
lenobarbus,  by  whom  she  had  Cn.  Domitius  the 
her  of  the  emperor  Nero,  by  Agrippina  the  daugh- 
of  Germamcus.  Antonia  Minor,  who  was  as 
tuous  and  as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  married 
-usus  the  son  of  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  had  Ger- 
micus  and  Claudius,  who  reigned  before  Nero. 
ie  death  of  Marcellus  continually  preyed  upon 
- mind  of  Octavia,  who  died  of  melancholy  about 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Her  brother 
I(1  ref>ard  to  her  memory,  by  pronouncing 

nself  her  funeral  oration.  The  Roman  people 
■°  showed  their  respect  for  her  virtues  by  their 
sh  to  pay  her  divine  honours.  Suet,  in  Aug. — • 

ut.  in  Anton  &c.- A daughter  of  the  emperor 

iudius  by  Messahna.  She  was  betrothed  to 
1 anus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  she  was 
.rried  to  the  emperor  Nero  in  the  16th  year  of 
f age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced  on  pretence 
' barrenness,  and  the  emperor  married  Poppaea, 
.0  exercised  her  enmity  upon  Octavia  by  causing 
r to  be  banished  into  Campania.  She  was  after- 
1 rds  recalled  at  the  instance  of  the  people,  and 
1 ppsea,  who  was  resolved  on  her  ruin,  caused 
r again  to  be  banished  to  an  island,  where  she 
'*  ordered  to  kill  herself  by  opening  her  veins. 
*•"  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppaea, 


Suet,  in  Claud.  27.  hi  Ner.  7 & 35.  — Tacit. 
Ann.  12. 

Octaviamis,  or  Octavius  Caesar,  the 
nephew  of  Caesar  the  dictator.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  Roman 
republic,  the  servile  senate  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  and  surname  of  Augustus,  as  more  expressive 
of  his  greatness  and  dignity.  Fid.  Augustus. 

Octavius,  a Roman  officer  who  brought  Per- 
seus king  of  Macedonia  a prisoner  to  the  consul. 
He  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  be  guardian  to 
Ptolemy  Eupator  the  young  king  of  Egypt,  where 
he  behaved  with  the  greatest  arrogance.  He  was 
assassinated  by  Lysias,  who  was  before  regent  of 

Egypt.  The  murderer  was  sent  to  Rome. A 

man  who  opposed  Metellus  in  the  reduction  of 
Crete  by  means  of  Pompey.  He  was  obliged  to 

retire  from  the  island. A man  who  banished 

Cinna  from  Rome,  and  became  remarkable  for  his 
probity  and  fondness  of  discipline.  He  was  seized 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  successful  rivals 

Marius  and  Cinna. A Roman  who  boasted  of 

being  in  the  number  of  Caesar’s  murderers.  His 
assertions  were  false,  yet  he  was  punished  as  if  he 
had  been  accessary  to  the  conspiracy. A lieute- 

nant of  Crassus  in  Parthia.  He  accompanied  his 
general  to  the  tent  of  the  Parthian  conqueror,  and 
was  killed  by  the  enemy  as  he  attempted  to  hinder 

them  from  carrying  away  Crassus. A governor 

of  Cilicia.  He  died  in  his  province,  and  Lucullus 

made  applications  to  succeed  him,  &c. A tribune 

of  the  people  at  Rome,  whom  Tib.  Gracchus  his 
colleague  deposed.— — -A  commander  of  the  forces 

of  Antony  against  Augustus. An  officer  who 

killed  himself,  &c. A tribune  of  the  people,  who 

debauched  a woman  of  Pontus  from  her  husband. 
She  proved  unfaithful  to  him,  upon  which  he  mur- 
dered her.  He  was  condemned  under  Nero.  Tacit. 
Ann.  6°  Hist. — Pint,  in  Vitis. — Flor. — Liv.,  &c. 

A poet  in  the  Augustan  age,  intimate  with 

Horace.  He  also  distinguished  himself  as  an 
historian.  Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  82. 

Octodurus,  a village  in  the  modern  country  of 
Switzerland,  now  called  Martigny.  Cees.  B.  G.  3, 
c.  1. 

Octofresa,  a town  of  Spain,  a little  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Iberus,  now  called  Meauinensa.  Cees. 
B.  G.  1.  c.  61. 

Octolophum,  a place  of  Greece.  Liv.  31. 

Ocy&lus,  one  of  the  Phaeacians  with  Alcinous. 
Homer.  Od. 

Ocypgte,  one  of  the  Harpies,  who  infected 
whatever  she  touched.  The  name  signifies  swi/t 

flying.  Hesiod.  Theog.  265. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

A daughter  of  Thaumas. A daughter  of  Danaus. 

OcS^roe,  a daughter  of  Chiron  by  Chariclo,  who 
had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was  changed  into  a 
mare.  Fid.  Melanippe.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  638,  &c. 
— A woman,  daughter  of  Chesias,  carried  away 
°y  Apollo,  as  she  was  going  to  a festival  at  Miletus. 

Odenatus,  a celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
He  early  inured  himself  to  bear  fatigues,  and  by 
hunting  leopards  and  wild  beasts,  he  accustomed 
himself  to  the  labours  of  a military  life.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  Romans  ; and  when  Aurelian  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  Ode- 
natus  warmly  interested  himself  in  his  cause,  and 
solicited  his  release  by  writing  a letter  to  the  con- 
queror and  sending  him  presents.  The  king  of 
Persia  was  offended  at  the  liberty  of  Odenatus  ; he 
tore  the  letter,  and  ordered  the  presents  which  were 
offered  to  be  thrown  into  a river.  To  punish  Ode- 
natus, who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  observed,  to 
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pay  homage  to  so  great  a monarch  as  himself,  he 
ordered  him  to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of  being 
devoted  to  instant  destruction,  with  all  his  family, 
if  he  dared  to  refuse.  Odenatus  disdained  the 
summons  of  Sapor,  and  opposed  force  to  force.  He 
obtained  some  advantages  over  the  troops  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  took  his  wife  prisoner  with  a 
great  and  rich  booty.  These  services  were  seen 
with  gratitude  by  the  Romans  ; and  Gallienus,  the 
then  reigning  emperor,  named  Odenatus  as  his 
colleague  on  the  throne,  and  gave  the  title  of 
Augustus  to  his  children  and  to  his  wife,  the  cele- 
brated Zenobia.  Odenatus,  invested  with  new 
power,  resolved  to  signalize  himself  more  conspicu- 
ously by  conquering  the  northern  barbarians,  but 
his  exaltation  was  short,  and  he  perished  by  the 
dagger  of  one  of  his  relations,  whom  he  had  slightly 
offended  in  a domestic  entertainment.  He  died  at 
Emessa,  about  the  267th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Zenobia  succeeded  to  all  his  titles  and  honours. 

OdesSUS,  a seaport  town  at  the  west  of  the 
Euxine  sea  in  Lower  Moesia,  below  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube.  Ovid.  1,  Trist.  9,  v.  57. 

Odeum,  a musical  theatre  at  Athens.  Vi- 
tmv.  5,  c.  9. 

Odlnus,  a celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  who 
flourished  about  70  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany,  or  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was  at  once  a 
priest,  a soldier,  a poet,  a monarch,  and  a con- 
queror. He  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  his 
superstitious  countrymen,  and  made  them  believe 
that  he  could  raise  the  dead  to  life,  and  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  futurity.  When  he  had  extended 
his  power,  and  increased  his  fame  by  conquest  and 
by  persuasion,  he  resolved  to  die  in  a different 
manner  from  other  men.  He  assembled  his  friends, 
and  with  a sharp  point  of  a lance  he  made  on  his 
body  nine  different  wounds  in  the  form  of  a circle, 
and  as  he  expired  he  declared  he  was  going  into 
Scythia,  where  he  should  become  one  of  the  im- 
mortal gods.  He  further  added  that  he  would  prepare 
bliss  and  felicity  for  such  of  his  countrymen  as  lived 
a virtuous  life,  who  fought  with  intrepidity,  and 
who  died  like  heroes  in  the  field  of  battle.  These 
injunctions  had  the  desired  effect  ; his  countrymen 
superstitiously  believed  him,  and  always  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  protection  whenever  they 
engaged  in  a battle,  and  they  entreated  him  to 
receive  the  souls  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  war. 

Odltes,  a son  of  Ixion,  killed  by  Mopsus  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  457. 

A prince  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Andromeda. 

Id.  ib.  5,  v.  97. 

Odoacer,  a king  of  the  Heruli,  who  destroyed 
the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  himself 
king  of  Italy,  A.D.  476. 

Odomanti,  a people  of  Thrace  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Strymon.  Liv.  45,  c.  4. 

OdSnes,  a people  of  Thrace. 

Odry'sae,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  between 
Abdera  and  the  river  Ister.  The  epithet  of  Odry- 
sius  is  often  applied  to  a Thracian.  Ovid.  Met.  6, 
v.  490.  1.  13,  v.  554.  Stat.  Ach.  1,  v.  184. — Liv.  39, 
c.  53-  . 

Odyssea,  one  of  Homer’s  epic  poems,  in  which 
he  describes  in  24  books  the  adventures  of  Ulysses 
on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  with  other 
material  circumstances.  The  whole  of  the  action 
comprehends  no  more  than  55  days.  It  is  not  so 
esteemed  as  the  Iliad  of  that  poet.  Vid.  Homerus. 

Odysseum,  a promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 
west  of  Pachynus, 


CEa,  a city  of  Africa,  now  Tripoli.  Plin.  5,  c.  4, 

—Sil.  Ital.  3,  v.  257. Also  a place  in  Aigina! 

Herodot.  5,  c.  83. 

CEag-rus,  or  (Eager,  the  father  of  Orpheus 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from  him 
mount  Hsemus,  and  also  the  Hebrus,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  the  country,  have  received  the  appellation 
of  CEagrius,  thougli  Servius,  in  his  commentaries, 
disputes  the  explanation  of  Diodorus,  by  asserting 
that  the  CEagrus  is  a river  of  Thrace,  whose  waters 
supply  the  streams  of  the  Hebrus.  Ovid,  in  Ib. 
414.— Apollon.  1,  Arg.—Virg.  G.  4,  v.  524 .—Ital. 
5,  v.  463. — Diod. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3. 

CEanthe  and  CEanthia,  a town  of  Phocis, 
where  Venus  had  a temple.  Pans.  10,  c.  38. 

(Eax,  a son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene.  He 
was  brother  to  Palamedes,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  death  he  highly 
resented  on  his  return  to  Greece,  by  raising  disturb- 
ances in  the  family  of  some  of  the  Grecian  princes. 
Dictys  Cret. — Apollod.  2. — Hygin.fab.  117. 

CEbalia,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which  it 
received  from  king  CEbalus,  and  thence  CEbalida 
puer  is  applied  to  Hyacinthus  as  a native  of  the 
country,  and  CEbalius  sanguis  is  used  to  denomi- 
nate his  blood.  Pans.  3,  c.  1. — Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

The  same  name  is  given  to  Tarentum  because 

built  by  a Lacedaemonian  colony,  whose  ancestors 
were  governed  by  CEbalus.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  125.— 
Sil.  12,  v.  451. 

CEbalus,  a son  of  Argalus  or  Cynortas,  who 
was  king  of  Laconia.  He  married  Gorgophone  the 
daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom  he  had  Hippocoon, 
Tyndarus,  &c.  Pans.  3,  c.  1. — Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 
— - — A son  of  Telon  and  the  nymph  Sebethis,  who 
reigned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  in  Italy. 
Virg.  Min.  7,  v.  734. 

(Ebares,  a satrap  of  Cyrus,  against  the  Medes. 

Polyeen.  7. A groom  of  Darius  son  of  Hys- 

taspes.  He  was  the  cause  that  his  master  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  his  artifice  in  making 
his  horse  neigh  first.  Vid.  Darius  I.  Herodot.  3, 
c.  85. — Justm.  1,  c.  10. 

(Echfilia,  a country  of  Peloponnesus  in  La- 
conia, with  a small  town  of  the  same  name.  This 
town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  while  Eurytus 
was  king  over  it,  from  which  circumstance  it  was 

often  called  Eurytopolis. A small  town  of 

Euboea,  where,  according  to  some,  Eurytus  reigned, 
and  not  in  Peloponnesus.  Strab.  8,  9,  & 10. — 
Virg.  Ain.  8,  v.  291. — Ovid.  Heroid.  9.  Met.  9, 
v.  136. — Sophoc.  in  Track.  74  & Sckol. 

GEclxd.es,  a patronymic  of  Amphiaraus  son  of 
CEcleus.  Ovid.  Met.  %,fab.  7. 

CEcleus.  Vid.  Oicleus. 

(Ecumenius,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century  a paraphrase  of  some  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  in  two  vols.  fol. 
Paris,  1631.  _ j 

CEdipbdia,  a fountain  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 

CEdlpus,  a son  of  Laius  king  of  Thebes  and 
Jocasta.  As  being  descended  from  Venus  by  his 
father's  side,  CEdipus  was  born  to  be  exposed  to 
all  the  dangers  and  the  calamities  which  Juno 
could  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of  the  goddess  oj 
beauty.  Laius  the  father  of  CEdipus  was  informed 
by  the  oracle,  as  soon  as  he  married  Jocasta,  that 
he  must  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son.  So® 
dreadful  intelligence  awakened  his  fears,  and  to 
prevent  the  fulfilling  of  the  oracle,  he  resolved 
never  to  approach  Jocasta ; but  his  solemn 
tions  were  violated  in  a fit  of  intoxication,  tn 
queen  became  pregnant,  and  Laius,  still  intent  to 
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op  this  evil,  ordered  his  wife  to  destroy  her  child 
i soon  as  it  came  into  the  world.  1 he  mother  had 
jt  the  courage  to  obey,  yet  she  gave  the  child  as 
•on  as  born  to  one  of  ner  domestics,  with  orders  to 
<pose  him  on  the  mountains.  The  servant  was 
voved  with  pity,  but  to  obey  the  commands  of 
jcasta,  he  bored  the  feet  of  the  child,  and  sus- 
ended  him  with  a twig  by  the  heels  to  a tree  on 
iount  Cithaeron,  where  he  was  soon  found  by  one 
f the  shepherds  of  Polybus  king  of  Corinth.  1 he 
lepherd  carried  him  home  ; and  Penbcea  the  wife 
f Polybus,  who  had  no  children,  educated  nun  as 
»r  own  child,  with  maternal  tenderness.  The 
rcomplishments  of  the  infant,  who  was  named 
Edipus,  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  his  feet 
u<5ea>  tumeo,  iroSes  pedes),  soon  became  the  admi- 
ition  of  the  age.  His  companions  envied  his 
:rength  and  his  address  \ and  one  of  them,  to 
lortify  his  rising  ambition,  told  him  he  was  an 
legitimate  child.  This  raised  his  doubts ; he  asked 
’eribcea,  who,  out  of  tenderness,  told  him  that  his 
uspicions  were  ill-founded.  Not  satisfied  with 
nis,  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
/as  there  told  not  to  return  home,  for  if  he  did,  he 
lust  necessarily  be  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and 
le  husband  of  his  mother.  This  answer  of  the 
racle  terrified  him  ; he  knew  no  home  but  the 
ouse  of  Polybus,  therefore  he  resolved  not  to 
:tum  to  Corinth,  where  such  calamities  apparently 
ttended  him.  He  travelled  towards  Phocis,  and 
1 his  journey,  met  in  a narrow  road  Laius  on  a 
hariot  with  his  arm-bearer.  Laius  haughtily 
rdered  CEdipus  to  make  way  for  him.  CEdipus 
efused,  and  a contest  ensued,  in  which  Laius  and 
is  arm-bearer  were  both  killed.  As  CEdipus  was 
jnorant  of  the  quality  and  of  the  rank  of  the  men 
horn  he  had  just  killed,  he  continued  his  journey, 
ind  was  attracted  to  Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the 
jphynx.  This  terrible  monster,  which  Juno  had 
«nt  to  lay  waste  the  country  [ V id.  Sphynx],  re- 
jorted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and 
levoured  all  those  who  attempted  to  explain,  with- 
>ut  success,  the  enigmas  which  he  proposed.  The 
alamity  was  now  become  an  object  of  public  con- 
em,  and  as  the  successful  explanation  of  an 
:nigma  would  end  in  the  death  of  the  Sphynx, 
Jreon,  who  at  the  death  of  Laius  had  ascended  the 
hrone  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown  and  Jocasta 

0 him  who  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  The  enigma 
iroposed  was  this  : What  animal  in  the  morning 
valks  upon  four  feet,  at  noon  upon  two,  and  in  the 
•vening  upon  three?  This  was  left  for  CEdipus  to 
:xplain  ; he  came  to  the  monster  and  said,  that 
nan,  in  the  morning  of  life,  walks  upon  his  hands 
and  his  feet ; when  he  has  attained  the  years  of  man- 
hood, he  walks  upon  his  two  legs ; and  in  the  even- 
ng,  he  supports  his  old  age  with  the  assistance  of 

1 staff.  The  monster,  mortified  at  the  true  expla- 
nation, dashed  his  head  against  a rock  and  perished. 
CEdipus  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married 
Jocasta,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Polynices  and 
Eteocles,  and  two  daughters,  Ismene  and  Antigone. 
Some  years  after,  the  Theban  territories  were 
visited  with  a plague  ; and  the  oracle  declared  that 
•t  should  cease  only  when  the  murderer  of  king 
Laius  was  banished  from  Boeotia.  As  the  death  of 
Laius  had  never  been  examined,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  it  never  known,  this  answer 
of  the  oracle  was  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the 
Thebans  ; but  CEdipus,  the  friend  of  his  people, 
resolved  to  overcome  every  difficulty  by  the  most 
exact  inquiries.  His  researches  were  successful, 
and  he  was  soon  proved  to  be  the  murderer  of  his 


father.  The  melancholy  discovery  was  rendered 
the  more  alarming  when  CEdipus  considered,  that 
he  had  not  only  murdered  his  father,  but  that  he 
had  committed  incest  with  his  mother.  In  the 
excess  of  his  grief  he  put  out  his  eyes,  as  unworthy 
to  see  the  light,  and  banished  himself  from  Thebes, 
or,  as  some  say,  was  banished  by  his  own  sons.  He 
retired  towards  Attica,  led  by  his  daughter  Anti- 
gone, and  came  near  Colonus,  where  there  was  a 
grove  sacred  to  the  Furies.  He  remembered  that 
he  was  doomed  by  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a place, 
and  to  become  the  source  of  prosperity  to  the 
country  in  which  his  bones  were  buried.  A 
messenger  upon  this  was  sent  to  Theseus  king  of 
the  country,  to  inform  him  of  the  resolution  of 
CEdipus.  When  Theseus  arrived,  CEdipus  ac- 
quainted him,  with  a prophetic  voice,  that  the  gods 
had  called  him  to  die  in  the  place  where  he  stood ; 
and  to  show  the  truth  of  this  he  walked,  himself, 
without  the  assistance  of  a guide,  to  the  spot  where 
he  must  expire.  Immediately  the  earth  opened, 
and  CEdipus  disappeared.  Some  suppose  that 
CEdipus  had  not  children  by  Jocasta,  and  that  the 
mother  murdered  herself  as  soon  as  she  knew  the 
incest  which  had  been  committed.  His  tomb  was 
near  the  Areopagus,  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some 
of  the  ancient  poets  represent  him  in  hell,  as  suffer- 
ing the  punishment  which  crimes  like  his  seemed  to 
deserve.  According  to  some,  the  four  children 
which  he  had  were  by  Euriganea  the  daughter  of 
Periphas,  whom  he  married  after  the  death  of 
Jocasta.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5.  —Hygin.  fab.  66,  &c.— 
Eurip.  in  Pheeniss.  &.c.—Sophocl.  CEdip.  Tyr. 

Col.  Antig.,  &c.— Hesiod.  Theog.  1.— Homer.  Od. 
11,  c.  270. — Pans.  9,  c.  5)  &c- — Stat.  Theb.  8,  v. 
642 .—Senec.  in  CEdip. — Pindar.  Olymp.  2. — Diod. 
— A then.  6 & 10. 

(Eme,  a daughter  of  Danaus  by  Crino.  ApoU 
lod. 

CEnanth.es,  a favourite  of  young  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt. 

(Ene,  a small  town  of  Argolis.  The  people  were 
called  CEneadce. 

CEnea,  a river  of  Assyria.  Amtnian. 

CEneus,  a king  of  Calydon  in  lEtolia,  son.  of 
Parthaon,  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte.  He  married 
Althaea  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by  whom  he  had 
Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  and  Dejanira.  After 
Althaea’s  death,  he  married  Peribcea  the  daughter 
of  Hipponous,  by  whom  he  had  Tydeus.  In  a 
general  sacrifice,  which  CEneus  made  to  all  the 
gods  upon  reaping  the  rich  produce  of  his  fields,  he 
forgot  Diana,  and  the  goddess,  to  revenge  this 
unpardonable  neglect,  incited  his  neighbours  to 
take  up  arms  against  him,  and,  besides,  she  sent  a 
wild  boar  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Calydonia. 
The  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Meleager  and  the 
neighbouring  princes  of  Greece,  in  a celebrated 
chase,  known  by  the  name  of  the  chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.  Some  time  after,  Meleager  died, 
and  CEneus  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
sons  of  his  brother  Agrius.  Diomedes,  however, 
his  grandson,  soon  restored  him  to  his  throne  ; but 
the  continual  misfortunes  to  which  he  was  exposed 
rendered  him  melancholy.  He  exiled  himself  from 
Calydon,  and  left*  his  crown  to  his  son-in-law 
Andremon.  He  died  as  he  was  going  to  Argolis. 
His  body  was  buried  by  the  care  of  Diomedes,  in  a 
town  of  Argolis,  which  from  him  received  the  name 
of  (Enoe.  It  is  reported  that  CEneus  received  a 
visit  from  Bacchus,  and  that  he  suffered  the  god  to 
enjoy  the  favours  of  Althaia,  and  to  become  the 
fattier  of  Dejanira,  for  which  Bacchus  permitted 
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that  the  wine  of  which  he  was  the  patron  should 
be  called  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  CEneus 
(oivos).  Hygin.  fab.  129. — A pollod.  1,  c.  8. — 
Horner.  II.  9,  v.  539. — Diod.  4. — Paus.  2,  c.  25. — 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  510. 

CEn.iad.8e,  a town  of  Acarnania.  Liv.  26,  c.  24. 
1.  38,  c.  11. 

(Enides,  a patronymic  of  Meleager  son  of 
CEneus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  10. 

CEnoe,  a nymph  who  married  Sicinus,  the  son 
){  Thoas  king  of  Lemnos.  From  her  the  island  of 

Sicinus  had  been  called  CEnoe. Two  villages  of 

Attica  were  also  called  CEnoe.  Herodot.  5,  c.  74. 

— Plin.  4,  c.  7. A city  of  Argolis,  where  CEneus 

fled  when  driven  from  Calydon.  Pans.  2,  c.  25. 

A town  of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Strab. — 

A pollod.  1,  c.  8. — Paus.  1,  &c. 

(Enomaus,  a son  of  Mars,  by  Sterope  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 
and  father  of  Hippodamia,  by  Evarete  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  or  Eurythoa  the  daughter  of  Danaus. 
He  was  informed  by  the  oracle  that  he  should 
erish  by  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  therefore  as 
e could  skilfully  drive  a chariot  he  determined  to 
marry  his  daughter  only  to  him  who  could  outrun 
him,  on  condition  that  all  who  entered  the  list 
should  agree  to  lay  down  their  life,  if  conquered. 
Many  had  already  perished,  when  Pelops  son  of 
Tantalus  proposed  himself.  He  previously  bribed 
Myrtilus  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  by  promising 
him  the  enjoyment  of  the  favours  of  Hippodamia, 
if  he  proved  victorious.  Myrtilus  gave  his  master 
an  old  chariot,  whose  axletree  broke  on  the  course, 
which  was  from  Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
and  CEnomaus  was  killed.  Pelops  married  Hippo- 
damia, and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he  expired, 
CEnomaus  entreated  Pelops  to  revenge  the  perfidy 
of  Myrtilus,  which  was  executed.  Those  that  had 
been  defeated  when  Pelops  entered  the  lists,  were 
Marmax,  Alcathous,  Euryalus,  Eurymachus,  Cape- 
tus,  Lasius,  Acrias,  Chalcodon,  Lycurgus,  Trico- 
lonus,  Prias,  Aristomachus,  AColius,  Eurythrus, 
and  Chronius.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Diod.  4. — Paus. 
5,  c.  17.  1.  6,  c.  11,  &c. — Apollon.  Rhod.  1.— 
Propert.  1,  el.  2,  v.  20. — Ovid,  in  lb.  367.  Art. 
Am.  2,  v.  8.  Heroid.  8,  v.  70. 

CEnon,  a part  of  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Corinth. 

(Enona,  an  ancient  name  of  the  island  iEgina. 

It  is  also  called  CEnopia.  Herodot.  8,  c.  46. 

Two  villages  of  Attica  are  also  called  CEnona,  or 

rather  CEnoe. A town  of  Troas,  the  birthplace 

of  the  nymph  CEnone.  Strab.  13. 

(Enone,  a nymph  of  mount  Ida,  daughter  of 
the  river  Cebrenus  in  Phrygia.  As  she  had  received 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  foretold  to  Paris,  whom 
she  married  before  he  was  discovered  to  be  the  son 
of  Priam,  that  his  voyage  into  Greece  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences,  and 
the  total  ruin  of  his  country,  and  that  he  should 
have  recourse  to  her  medicinal  knowledge  at  the 
hour  of  death.  All  these  predictions  were  fulfilled  ; 
and  Paris,  when  he  had  received  the  fatal  wound, 
ordered  his  body  to  be  carried  to  CEnone,  in  hopes 
of  being  cured  by  her  assistance.  He  expired  as 
he  came  into  her  presence  ; and  CEnone  was  so 
struck  at  the  sight  of  his  dead  body,  that  she 
bathed  it  with  her  tears,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the 
heart.  She  was  mother  of  Corythus  by  Paris,  and 
this  son  perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father  when  he 
attempted,  at  the  instigation  of  CEnone,  to  persuade 
him  to  withdraw  his  affection  from  Helen.  Dictys. 
Cret. — Ovid,  de  Rem.  Amor.  v.  457.  Heroid.  5. — 
Lucan.  9. 


. CEnSpia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
island  lEgina.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  473. 

CEnopId.es,  a mathematician  of  Chios.  Diod.  1. 

CEnopion,  a son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus,  or 
according  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  married 
Helice,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter  called  Hero, 
or  Merope,  of  whom  the  giant  Orion  became 
enamoured.  The  father,  unwilling  to  give  his 
daughter  to  such  a lover,  and  afraid  of  provoking 
him  by  an  open  refusal,  evaded  his  applications, 
and  at  last  put  out  his  eyes  when  he  was  intoxi- 
cated. Some  suppose  that  this  violence  was  offered 
to  Orion  after  he  had  dishonoured  Merope.  CEno- 
pion received  the  island  of  Chios  from  Rhadaman- 
thus,  who  had  conquered  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
lEgean  sea,  and  his  tomb  was  still  seen  there  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias.  Some  suppose,  and  with  more 
probability,  that  he  reigned  not  at  Chios,  but  at 
/Egina,  which  from  him  was  called  CEnopia.  Pint, 
in  Thes. — Apollod.  1,  c.  4. — Diod. — Paus.  7,  c.  4. 
— Apollon.  Rhod.  3. 

(Enotri,  the  inhabitants  of  CEnotria. 

(Enotl’ia,  a part  of  Italy,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Lucania.  It  received  this  name  from 
CEnotrus  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  settled  there  with 
a colony  of  Arcadians.  The  CEnotrians  afterwards 
spread  themselves  into  Umbria  and  as  far  as  Latium, 
and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  according  to  some 
writers.  The  name  of  CEnotria  is  sometimes  applied 
to  Italy.  That  part  of  Italy  where  CEnotrus  settled, 
was  before  inhabited  by  the  Ausones.  Dionys. 
Hal.  8,  c.  11. — Paus.  1,  c.  3. — Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  536. 
1.  7,  v.  85. — Ital.  8,  v.  220. 

CEn.otrid.es,  two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  where  some  of  the  Romans  were  banished 
by  the  emperors.  They  were  called  Ischia  and 
Pontia. 

CEnotrus,  a son  of  Lycaon  of  Arcadia.  He 
passed  into  Magna  Gracia  with  a colony,  and  gave 
the  name  of  CEnotria  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  he  settled.  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  11. — Paus.  1,  c.  3. 

(Enusse,  small  islands  near  Chios.  Plin.  5, 

c.  31. — Thucyd.  8. Others  on  the  coast  of  the 

Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  Mela,  2,  c.  17. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

(Eonus,  a son  of  Licymnius,  killed  at  Sparta, 
where  he  accompanied  Hercules ; and  as  the  hero 
had  promised  Licymnius  to  bring  back  his  son,  he 
burnt  his  body  and  presented  the  ashes  to  the 
afflicted  father.  From  this  circumstance  arose  a 
custom  of  burning  the  dead  among  the  Greeks. 

Schol.  Homer.  II. A small  river  of  Laconia. 

Liv.  34,  c.  28. 

CEnoe,  an  island  of  Bceotia  formed  by  the 
Asopus.  Herodot.  9,  c.  50. 

, (Eta,  now  Banina,  a celebrated  mountain  be- 
tween Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  upon  which  Her- 
cules burnt  himself.  Its  height  has  given  occasion 
to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
arose  behind  it.  Mount  CEta,  properly  speaking, 
is  a long  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  from  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the  gulf  of  Malia,  in  a 
western  direction,  to  mount  Pindus,  and  from 
thence  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia.  The  straits  or 
passes  of  mount  CEta  are  called  the  straits  01 
Thermopylae,  from  the  hot  baths  and  mineral  water.' 
which  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  passes  are 
not  more  than  25  feet  in  breadth.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. 
Cat  nil.  66,  v.  54. — Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Paus.  10,  c. 
20,  &c. — Ovid.  Heroid.  9.  Met.  2,  v.  216.  1.  9>  V 
204,  Sic.—Virg.  Eel.  8.— Plin.  25,  c.  5.—Serurca  in 

Med.— Lucan.  3,  &c. A small  town  at  the  foot 

of  mount  (Eta  near  Thennopyla;. 
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CEt^lus,  or  CEtylum,  a town  of  Laconia, 
lich  received  its  name  from  CEtylus,  one  of  the 
roes  of  Argos.  Serapis  had  a temple  there. 


OfellUS,  a man  whom,  though  unpolished, 
orace  represents  as  a character  exemplary  lor 
.^lom,  economy,  and  moderation.  Horat.  2, 

Ofi  a nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  28. 

a navigable  river  flowing  from  the 

king  of  Egypt. 

island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  east  of 
for  wine,  and  now  called  Monte 

iristo.  Piin.  3,  c.  6.  . 

O grains,  a name  of  Hercules  among  the  Gauls. 
ician.  in  H etc.  . . 

Ogroa,  a deity  of  Mylassa  in  Caria,  under  whose 
uple,  as  was  supposed,  the  sea  passed.  Pans.  8, 


Ogrdolapis, 
ps.  S trat>.  6. 
Ogd orus,  a 
Oglosa,  an  1 
irsica.  famous 


Ognlnia  lex,  by  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  tribunes 
the  people,  A.U.C.  453.  It  increased  the  number 
. pontifices  and  augurs  from  four  to  nine.  The 
dition  was  made  to  both  orders  from  plebeian 

Dailies. A Roman  lady  as  poor  as  she  was 

icivious.  Juv.  6,  v.  351. 

Ogyg-es,  a celebrated  monarch,  the  most 
cient  of  those  that  reigned  in  Greece.  He  was 
n of  Terra,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  Neptune,  and 
rrried  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter.  He  reigned 
Bceotia,  which  from  him  is  sometimes  called 
zygia , and  his  power  was  also  extended^  over 
uica.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  of  Egyptian  or 
.icenician  extraction  ; but  his  origin,  as  well  as  the 
;e  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign, 
e so  obscure  and  unknown,  that  the  epithet  of 
rygian  is  often  applied  to  everything  of  dark 
niquity.  In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was  a 
:luge,  which  so  inundated  the  territories  of  Attica, 
lat  they  remained  waste  for  near  200  years.  This, 
lough  it  is  very  uncertain,  is  supposed  to  have 
appened  about  1764  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
id  previous  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  Accord- 
g to  some  writers,  it  was  owing  to  the  overflowing 
one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country.  The  reign  of 
gyges  was  also  marked  by  an  uncommon  appear- 
lce  in  the  heavens,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  the 
anet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  diameter,  figure, 
id  her  course.  Varro.  de  R.  R.  3,  c.  1. — Pans. 
c.  5. — Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  18,  &c. 

Ogygia,  a name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 

Bceotia.  Lucan.  1,  v.  675. One  of  the 

lughters  of  Niobe  and  Amphion,  changed  into 

ones.  Apollod. — Pans.  9,  c.  8. An  ancient 

air.e  of  Bceotia,  from  Ogyges,  who  reigned  there. 
— The  island  of  Calypso,  opposite  the  promontory 
' Lacinium  in  Magna  Grsecia,  where  Ulysses  was 
lipwrecked.  The  situation,  and  even  the  ex- 
tence  of  Calypso’s  island,  is  disputed  by  some 
Titers.  Plin.  3,-c.  10. — Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  52  & 85. 

5. v-  254-  . , . , 

Ocjrris,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
Oicleus,  a son  of  Antiphates  and  Zeuxippe, 
ho  married  Hypermnestra  daughter  of  Thestius, 
y whom  he  had  Iphianira,  Polybcca,  and  Amphi- 
1 raus.  He  was  killed  by  Laomedon  when  defend- 
ig  the  ships  which  Hercules  had  brought  to  Asia, 
hen  he  made  war  against  Troy.  Homer.  Od.  15. 
-Diod.  4. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8.  1.  3,  c.  6. — Pans.  6, 

’ YU 

Oileus,  a king  of  the  Locrians.  His  father’s 
ame  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother's  Agrianome. 
ie  married  Eriope,  by  whom  he  had  Ajax,  called 


Oileus  from  his  father,  to  discriminate  him  from 
Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon.  He  had  also  another 
son  called  Medon,  by  a courtesan  called  Rhene. 
Oileus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Virg.  Ain.  1, 
v.  45. — Apollon.  1 . — Hygin.Jab.  14  & 18.— Homer. 
II.  13  & 15.— Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

Olane,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po. A 

mountain  of  Armenia. 

Olanus,  a town  of  Lesbos. 

Olastrae,  a people  of  India.  Lucan.  3,  v.  249. 
— Plin.  6,  c.  20. 

Olba,  or  Olbus,  a town  of  Cilicia. 

Olbia,  a town  of  Sarmatia  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthenes,  about  15  miles 
from  the  sea,  according  to  Pliny.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Borysthenes  and  Miletopohs,  because 
peopled  by  a Milesian  colony,  and  is  now  supposed 

to  be  Oczakou).  Strab.  7. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. A 

town  of  Bithynia.  Mela,  1,  c.  19. A town  of 

Gallia  Narbonensis.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. The  capital 

of  Sardinia.  Claudian. 

OlbiilS,  a river  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  14. 

Olbus,  one  of  /Eetes’  auxiliaries.  V al.  FI.  6, 
v.  639. 

Olchinium,  or  Olcinium,  now  Dulcigno , 
a town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic.  Liv.  45, 
c.  26. 

Olbades,  a people  of  Spain.  Liv.  21,  c.  5. 

OleSros,  or  Oliaros,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
about  16  miles  in  circumference,  separated  from 
Paros  by  a strait  of  seven  miles.  Virg.  Ain.  3, 
v.  126. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  469. — Strab.  10. — Plin.  4, 


Oleatruxn,  a town  of  Spain  near  Saguntum. 
Strab. 

Olen,  a Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  who  flourished 
some  time  before  the  age  of  Orpheus,  and  composed 
many  hymns,  some  of  which  were  regularly  sung  at 
Delphi,  on  solemn  occasions.  Some  suppose  that 
he  wast  he  first  who  established  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi  where  he  first  delivered  oracles.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  35. 

Olenitis,  a Lemnian  killed  by  his  wife.  V al. 


FI.  2,  v.  164. 

OlSnus,  a son  of  Vulcan,  who  married  Lethsea, 
a beautiful  woman,  who  preferred  herself  to  the 
goddesses.  She  and  her  husband  were  changed 
into  stones  by  the  deities.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  68. 
A famous  soothsayer  of  Etruria.  Plin.  28,  c.  2. 

OlSnus,  or  Olenum,  a town  of  Peloponnesus 
between  Patrae  and  Cyllene.  The  goat  Amalthsea, 
which  was  made  a constellation  by  jupiter,  is  called 
Olenia , from  its  residence  there.  Pans.  7,  c.  22. — 

Ovid.  Met.  3. — Strab.  8. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Another  in  TEtolia. 

Oleorus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  now  Antiparo. 

Olgasys,  a mountain  of  Galatia. 

Olig-yrtis,  a town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Olintbus,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Vid. 


Olynthus. 

Olisipo,  now  Lisbon,  a town  of  ancient  Spain 
on  the  lagus,  sumamed  Felicitas  Julia  [Plin.  4, 
c.  22),  and  called  by  some  Ulysippo,  and  said  to  be 
founded  by  Ulysses.  Mela,  3,  c.  1. — Solinus  23. 

Olitingl,  a town  of  Lusitania.  Mela,  3,  c.  1. 

Olizon,  a town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly. 
Homer. 

T.  Ollius,  the  father  of  Poppa: a,  destroyed  on 
account  of  his  intimacy  with  Scjanus,  &c.  Tacit. 

Ann.  13,  c.  15. A river  rising  in  the  Alps,  and 

falling  into  the  Po,  now  called  the  Oglio.  Plin.  2, 
c.  103. 


Ollovloo,  a prince  of  Gaul,  called  the  friend 


OLM 


410 


OLY 


the  republic  by  the  Roman  senate.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  7, 
c.  31. 

Olmise,  a promontory  near  Megara. 

Olmius,  a river  of  Boeotia,  near  Helicon,  sacred 
to  the  Muses.  Slat.  Theb.  7,  v.  284. 

Oloosson,  now  A less  one,  a town  of  Magnesia. 
Horn. 

Olophyxus,  a town  of  Macedonia  on  mount 
Athos.  Herodot.  7,  c.  22. 

Olpge,  a fortified  place  of  Epirus,  now  Forte 
Castri. 

Olus  (untis),  a town  at  the  west  of  Crete. 

Olympeum,  a place  of  Delos. Another  in 

Syracuse. 

Olympia  (orum),  celebrated  games  which 
received  their  name  either  from  Olympia,  where 
they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter  Olympius,  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated.  They  were,  according 
to  some,  instituted  by  Jupiter  after  his  victory  over 
the  Titans,  and  first  observed  by  the  Idaei  Dactyli, 
B.C.  1453.  Some  attribute  the  institution  to  Pelops, 
after  he  had  obtained  a victory  over  QEnomaus  and 
married  Hippodamia ; but  the  more  probable,  and 
indeed  the  more  received  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
first  established  by  Hercules  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  after  a victory  obtained  over  Augias, 
B.C.  1222.  Strabo  objects  to  this  opinion,  by  ob- 
serving that  if  they  had  been  established  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  the  poet  would  have  undoubtedly  spoken 
of  them,  as  he  is  in  every  particular  careful  to  men- 
tion the  amusements  and  diversions  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  But  they  were  neglected  after  their  first 
institution  by  Hercules,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
them,  according  to  many  writers,  till  Iphitus,  in  the 
age  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  renewed  them,  and 
instituted  the  celebration  with  greater  solemnity. 
This  reinstitution,  which  happened  B.C.  884, 
forms  a celebrated  epoch  in  Grecian  history,  and  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympiad.  Vid.  Olympias. 
They,  however,  were  neglected  for  some  time  after 
the  age  of  Iphitus,  till  Coroebus,  who  obtained  a 
victory,  B.C.  776,  reinstituted  them  to  be  regularly 
and  constantly  celebrated.  The  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  games  were  entrusted  to  the  people 
of  Elis,  till  they  were  excluded  by  the  Pisaeans, 
B.C.  364,  after  the  destruction  of  Pisa.  These  ob- 
tained great  privileges  from  this  appointment ; they 
were  in  danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war,  but  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  possessions  without 
molestation,  as  the  games  were  celebrated  within 
their  territories.  Only  one  person  superintended 
till  the  50th  Olympiad,  when  two  were  appointed. 
In  the  103rd  Olympiad,  the  number  was  increased 
to  12,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Elis. 
But  in  the  following  Olympiad,  they  were  reduced 
to  eight,  and  afterwards  increased  to  10,  which 
number  continued  till  the  reign  of  Adrian.  The 
presidents  were  obliged  solemnly  to  swear  that  they 
would  act  impartially,  and  not  take  any  bribes,  or 
discover  why  they  rejected  some  of  the  combatants. 
They  generally  sat  naked,  and  held  before  them 
the  crown  which  was  prepared  for  the  conqueror. 
There  were  also  certain  officers  to  keep  good  order 
and  regularity,  called  uXuran,  much  the  same  as  the 
Roman  lictors,  of  whom  the  chief  was  called 
uAvTapxnr-  No  women  were  permitted  to  appear 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Olympian  games,  and 
whoever  dared  to  trespass  this  law  was  immediately 
thrown  down  from  a rock.  This,  however,  was 
sometimes  neglected,  for  we  find  not  only  women 
present  at  the  celebration,  but  also  some  among  the 
combatants,  and  some  rewarded  with  the  crown, 
fr’he  preparations  for  these  festivals  were  great. 


No  person  was  permitted  to  enter  the  lists  if  he  had 
not  regularly  exercised  himself  10  months  before 
the  celebration  at  the  public  gymnasium  of  Elis. 
No  unfair  dealings  were  allowed,  and  whoever 
attempted  to  bribe  his  adversary  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  fine.  No  criminals,  nor  such  as  were  con- 
nected with  impious  and  guilty  persons,  were 
suffered  to  present  themselves  as  combatants ; and 
even  the  father  and  relations  were  obliged  to  swear 
that  they  would  have  recourse  to  no  artifice  which 
might  decide  the  victory  in  favour  of  their  friends. 
The  wrestlers  were  appointed  by  lot.  Some  little 
balls,  superscribed  with  a letter,  were  thrown  into 
a silver  urn,  and  such  as  drew  the  same  letter  were 
obliged  to  contend  one  with  the  other.  He  who 
had  an  odd  letter  remained  the  last,  and  he  often 
had  the  advantage,  as  he  was  to  encounter  the  last 
who  had  obtained  the  superiority  over  his  adver- 
sary. He  was  called  ed>e<5por.  In  these  games  were 
exhibited  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  and 
the  throwing  of  the  quoit,  which  was  called  alto- 
gether ntvTatiXov,  or  quitiquertium.  Besides  these, 
there  were  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  also  con- 
tentions in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  only  reward  that  the  conqueror  obtained,  was 
a crown  of  olive ; which,  as  some  suppose,  was  in 
memory  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  which  was 
accomplished  for  the  universal  good  of  mankind, 
and  for  which  the  hero  claimed  no  other  reward 
than  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  friend  of 
humanity.  So  small  and  trifling  a reward  stimu- 
lated courage  and  virtue,  and  was  more  the  source 
of  great  honours  than  the  most  unbounded  treasures. 
The  statues  of  the  conquerors,  called  Olympionicae, 
were  erected  at  Olympia,  in  the  sacred  wood  of 
Jupiter.  Their  return  home  was  that  of  a warlike 
conqueror ; they  were  drawn  in  a chariot  by  four 
horses,  and  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest 
acclamations.  Their  entrance  into  their  native  city 
was  not  through  the  gates,  but,  to  make  it  more 
grand  and  more  solemn,  a breach  was  made  in  the 
walls.  Painters  and  poets  were  employed  in  cele- 
brating their  names ; and  indeed  the  victories 
severally  obtained  at  Olympia  are  the  subjects  of 
the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pindar.  The  combatants 
were  naked ; a scarf  was  originally  tied  round 
the  waist,  but  when  it  had  entangled  one  of  the 
adversaries,  and  been  the  cause  that  he  lost  the 
victory',  it  was  laid  aside,  and  no  regard  was  paid 
to  decency.  The  Olympic  games  were  observed 
every  fifth  year,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness, 
after  a revolution  of  four  years,  and  in  the  first 
month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for  five 
successive  days.  As  they  were  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  :t  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  they  drew 
so  many  people  together,  not  only  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  but  of  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coun- 
tries. Find.  Olymp.  1 & 2.- — Strab.  8. — Paus.  5> 
c.  67,  &c. — Diod.  1,  &c. — Pint,  in  Thes.  Lyc .,  &c. 
— yElian.  P.  H.  10,  v.  1. — Cic.  T use.  1,  C._  46.-“ 
Lucian,  de  Gym. — Tzctz.  in  Lyc  op  hr. — Aristotel. 
—Stat.  Theb.  6.— C.  Ncp.  in  Prcr/.—Virg.  G.  3, 

v.  49. A town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  where 

Jupiter  had  a temple  with  a celebrated  statue  50 
cubits  high,  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  01 
the  world.  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Strab.  8. — Pans.  3,  c.  8.  ^ 

Olympias,  a certain  space  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 
The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  after  the 
expiration  of  four  complete  years,  whence  some 
have  said  that  they  were  observed  every  fifth  year. 


tis  period  of  time  was  called  Olympiad,  and  be- 
ne ^celebrated  era  among  the  Greeks,  who  com- 
ted  their  time  by  it.  The  custom  of  reckoning 
ie  by  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  was 
t introduced  at  the  first  institution  of  these  festi- 
‘ but,  to  speak  accurately,  onty  the  year  in 
lich  Corcebus  obtained  the  pme  T hK  Olympiad, 
iieh  has  always  been  reckoned  the  first,  tell,  ac 
-ding  to  the  accurate  and  learned  computations 
some  of  the  modems,  exactly  776  years  before 
.*  Christian  era,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
*8,  and  23  years  before  the  building  of  Rome, 
ie  games  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full 
ion,  next  after  the  summer  solstice  ; therefore  the 
ympiads  were  of  unequal  length,  because  the 
ie  of  the  full  moon  differs  11  days  every  year, 
d for  that  reason  they  sometimes  began  the  next 
y after  the  solstice,  and  at  other  times  four  weeks 
er  The  computations  by  Olympiads  ceased,  as 
Be  suppose,  after  the  364th,  in  the  year  440  of  the 
ristian  era.  It  was  universally  adopted,  not  only 
the  Greeks,  but  by  many  of  the  neighbouring 
untries,  though  still  the  Pythian  games  served  as 
■ epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to  the  P too- 
ns, the  Nemaean  games  to  the  Argives  and  Arca- 
ins,  and  the  Isthmian  to  the  Corinthians  and  the 
labitants  of  the  Peloponnesian  isthmus,  lo  the 
ympiads  history  is  much  indebted.  They  have 
rved  to  fix  the  time  of  many  momentous  events, 
d indeed  before  this  method  of  computing  tone 
is  observed,  every  page  of  history  is  mostly  fabu- 
as,  and  filled  with  obscurity  and  contradiction, 

;d  no  true  chronological  account  can  be  properly 
tablished  and  maintained  with  certainty.  The 
ode  of  computation,  which  was  used  after  the  sup- 
ession  of  the  Olympiads  and  of  the  consular  fasti 
Rome,  was  more  useful  as  it  was  more  universal ; 
it  while  the  era  of  the  creation  of  the  world  pre- 
liled  in  the  east,  the  western  nations  in  the  sixth 
rntury  began  to  adopt  with  more  propriety  the 
iristian  epoch,  which  was  propagated  in  the  eighth 
mtury,  and  at  last,  in  the  tenth,  became  legal  and 

ipular. A celebrated  woman,  who  was  daugh- 

r of  a king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married  Philip 
| ng  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander 
e Great.  Her  haughtiness,  and  more  probably 
:r  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and 
marry  Cleopatra  the  niece  of  king  Attalus. 
lympias  was  sensible  of  this  injury,  and  Alexander 
towed  his  disapprobation  of  his  father’s  measures 
i retiring  from  the  court  to  his  mother.  The  mur- 
;r  of  l hilip,  which  soon  followed  this  disgrace, 
id  which  some  have  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of 
'lympias,  was  productive  of  the  greatest  extrava- 
ancies.  The  queen  paid  the  highest  honour  to  her 
usband’s  murderer.  She  gathered  his  mangled 
mbs,  placed  a crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  laid 
is  ashes  near  those  of  Philip.  The  administration 
f Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  was,  in 
ime  instances,  offensive  to  Olympias;  but  when 
ie  ambition  of  her  son  was  concerned,  she  did  not 
ample  to  declare  publicly  that  Alexander  was  not 
ie  son  of  Philip,  but  that  he  was  the  offspring  of 
n enormous  serpent  which  had  supernatural ly 
Produced  itself  into  her  bed.  When  Alexander 
1 -as  dead,  Olympias  seized  the  government  of 
lacedonia,  and  to  establish  her  usurpation,  she 
ruclly  put  to  death  Aridaeus,  with  his  wife  Eury- 
ice,  as  also  Nicanor  the  brother  of  Cassander;  with 
i 00  leading  men  of  Macedonia,  who  were  inimical 
o her  interest.  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  re- 
I lain  unpunished:  Cassander  besieged  her  in 

! ’ydna,  where  she  nad  retired  with  the  remains  of 


her  family,  and  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  after 
an  obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  ordered  her  to 
be  accused,  and  to  be  put  to  death.  A body  of  200 
soldiers  were  directed  to  put  the  bloody  commands 
into  execution,  but  the  splendour  and  majesty  of 
the  queen  disarmed  their  courage,  and  she  was  at 
last  massacred  by  those  whom  she  had  cruelly  de- 
prived of  their  children,  about  3r6  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Justin.  7,  c.  6.  1.  9,  c.  i.—Plut.in 

Alex.— Curt— Paus. A fountain  of  Arcadia 

which  flowed  for  one  year  and  the  next  was  dry. 

PcLllS*  8,  C.  29*  . . , 1 . T7» 

OlympiodOrus,  a musician  who  taught  l^pa- 

minondas  music.  C.  Nep. A native  of  Thebes 

in  Egypt,  who  flourished  under  Theodosius  II.,  and 
wrote  22  books  of  history,  in  Greek,  beginning  with 
the  seventh  consulship  of  Honorius,  and  the  second 
of  Theodosius,  to  the  period  when  Valentiman  was 
made  emperor.  He  wrote  also  an  account  of  an 
embassy  to  some  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the 
north,  &c.  His  style  is  censured  by  some  as  low, 
and  unworthy  of  an  historian.  The  commentaries 
of  Olympiodorus  on  the  Meteora  of  Aristotle,  were 
edited  apud  Aid.  1550,  in  fob An  Athenian  offi- 

cer, present  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  where  he  be- 
haved with  great  valour.  Pint. 

Olympius,  a surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
where  the  god  had  a celebrated  temple  and  statue, 
which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Paus.  7,  c.  2. 

A native  of  Carthage,  called  also  Nemesianus. 

Vid.  Nemesianus. A favourite  at  the  court  of 

Honorius,  who  was  the  cause  of  Stilicho  s death. 

Olympus,  a physician  of  Cleopatra  queen  of 
Egypt,  who  wrote  some  historical  treatises.  Plut. 

in  Anton. A poet  and  musician  of  Mysia,  son 

of  Maeon  and  disciple  to  Marsyas.  He  lived  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
amatory  elegies,  his  hymns,  and  particularly  the 
beautiful  airs  which  he  composed,  and  which  were 
still  preserved  in  the  age  of  Aristophanes.  Plato 

in  Min.—Aristot.  Pol.  8. Another  musician  of 

Phrygia,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Midas.  He  is 
frequently  confounded  with  the  preceding.  Pollux , 

4,  c.  10. A son  of  Hercules  and  Euboea. 

Apollod. A mountain  of  Macedonia  and  Thes- 

saly, now  Lacha.  The  ancients  supposed  that  it 
touched  the  heavens  with  its  top ; and,  from  that 
circumstance,  they  have  placed  the  residence  of  the 
gods  there,  and  have  made  it  the  court  of  Jupiter. 
It  is  about  one  mile  and  a half  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  is  covered  with  pleasant  woods,  caves, 
and  grottoes.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  the  poets,  there  was  neither 
wind  nor  rain,  nor  clouds,  but  an  eternal  spring. 
Homer.  11.  1,  &c. — Virg.  SEn.  2,  6,  Slc.—OvuI. 

Met.— Lucan.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  8. A 

mountain  of  Mysia,  called  the  Mysian  Olympus, 

a name  which  it  still  preserves. Another  in  Elis. 

Another  in  Arcadia. Another  in  the  island 

of  Cyprus,  now  Santa  Croce . Some  suppose  the 
Olympus  of  Mysia  and  of  Cilicia  to  be  the  same. 

A town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 

Olympttsa,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 
Olyntmis,  a celebrated  town  and  republic  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene.  It  became  famous  for  its  flourishing  situa- 
tion, and  for  its  frequent  disputes  with,  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians,  and  with  king  Philip, 
who  destroyed  it,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves. 
Cic.  in  Verr. — Pint,  de  Ir.  Colt.,  &c. — Mela,  2, 
c.  2. — Herodot.  1,  c.  127. — Curt.  8,  c.  9. 

Olyras,  a river  near  Thermopylae,  which,  as 
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the  mythologists  report,  attempted  to  extinguish 
the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercules  was  consumed. 
Strab.  g. 

Olyzon,  a town  of  Thessaly. 

^ Omarius,  a Lacedxmonian  sent  to  Darius,  &c. 
Curt.  3,  c.  13. 

Ombi  and  Tentyra,  two  neighbouring  cities 
of  Egypt,  whose  inhabitants  were  always  in  discord 
one  with  another.  Juv.  15,  v.  35. 

Ombri.  Vid.  Umbri. 

Omole,  or  Homole,  a mountain  of  Thessaly. 

Virg.  Alii.  7,  v.  675. There  were  some  festivals 

called  Homoleia,  which  were  celebrated  in  Bceotia 
in  honour  of  J upiter,  surnamed  Horn  oleins. 

Omophagia,  a festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
The  word  signifies  the  eatbig  of  raw  flesh.  Vid. 
Dionysia. 

Omphale,  a queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  Jar- 
danus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his  death, 
left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  Omphale  had 
been  informed  of  the  great  exploits  of  Hercules, 
and  wished  to  see  so  illustrious  a hero.  Her  wish 
was  soon  gratified.  After  the  murder  of  Eurytus, 
Hercules  fell  sick,  and  was  ordered  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave,  that  he  might  recover  his  health,  and  the 
right  use  of  his  senses.  Mercury  was  commissioned 
to  sell  him,  and  Omphale  bought  him,  and  restored 
him  to  liberty.  The  hero  became  enamoured  of  his 
mistress,  and  the  queen  favoured  his  passion,  and 
had  a son  by  him,  whom  some  call  Agelaus,  and 
others  Lamon.  From  this  son  were  descended 
Gyges  and  Croesus  ; but  this  opinion  is  different 
from  the  account  which  makes  these  Lydian 
monarchs  spring  from  Alcaeus,  a son  of  Hercules 
by  Malis,  one  of  the  female  servants  of  Omphale. 
Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  so  despe- 
rately enamoured  of  the  queen  that,  to  conciliate 
her  esteem,  he  spins  by  her  side  among  her  women, 
while  she  covers  herself  with  the  lion’s  skin,  and 
arms  herself  with  the  club  of  the  hero,  and  often 
strikes  him  with  her  sandals  for  the  uncouth  manner 
with  which  he  holds  the  distaff,  &c.  Their  fond- 
ness was  mutual.  As  they  once  travelled  together, 
they  came  to  a grotto  on  mount  Tmolus,  where  the 
queen  dressed  herself  in  the  habit  of  her  lover, 
and  obliged  him  to  appear  in  a female  garment. 
After  they  had  supped,  they  both  retired  to  rest  in 
different  rooms,  as  a sacrifice  on  the  morrow  to 
Bacchus  required.  In  the  night,  Faunus,  or  rather 
Pan,  who  was  enamoured  of  Omphale,  introduced 
himself  into  the  cave.  He  went  to  the  bed  of  the 
queen,  but  the  lion’s  skin  persuaded  him  that  it  was 
the  dress  of  Hercules,  and  therefore  he  repaired  to 
the  bed  of  Hercules,  in  hopes  to  find  there  the 
object  of  his  affection.  The  female  dress  of  Her- 
cules deceived  him,  and  he  laid  himself  down  by 
his  side.  The  hero  was  awakened,  and  kicked  the 
intruder  into  the  middle  of  the  cave.  The  noise 
awoke  Omphale,  and  Faunus  was  discovered  lying 
on  the  ground,  greatly  disappointed  and  ashamed. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  305,  &c. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  2, 
c.  7. — Diod.  4. — P roper t.  3,  el.  11,  v.  17. 

OmphAlos,  a place  of  Crete,  sacred  to  Jupiter, 
on  the  borders  of  trie  river  Triton.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  umbilical  cord  (o/u</,«kor)  of  Jupiter, 
which  fell  there  soon  after  his  birth.  Diod. 

Omphis,  a king  of  India,  who  delivered  him- 
self up  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Curt.  8,  c.  12. 

Onseum,  or  Oseneum,  a promontory  and 
town  of  Dalmatia.  Liv.  43,  c.  19. 

Onarus,  a priest  of  Bacchus,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  married  Ariadne  after  she  had  been  aban- 
doned by  Theseus.  Plut.  in  Thes. 


Onasimus,  a sophist  of  Athens,  who  flourished! 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Onatas,  a famous  statuary  of  ALgina  son  ofi 
Micon.  Paus.  8,  c.  42. 

Onchemltes,  a wind  which  blows  from 
Onchesmus,  a harbour  of  Epirus,  towards  Italy. 
The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  Atichesites  and  Atulu  \ 
mites.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  2. — Ptolemceus. 

Onchestus,  a town  of  Boeotia,  founded  by1 
Onchestus,  a son  of  Neptune.  Paus.  9,  c.  26. 

Oneion,  a place  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  25. 

Onesicrltus,  a cynic  philosopher  of  Aigina, 
who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Indian  Gymnosophists.  He  wrote  a history 
of  the  king’s  life,  which  has  been  censured  for  the 
romantic,  exaggerated,  and  improbable  narrative  it 
gives.  It  is  asserted  that  Alexander,  upon  reading 
it,  said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  come  to  life  again 
for  some  time,  to  see  what  reception  the  historian’s 
work  met  with.  Plut.  in  Alex. — Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

Oneslmus,  a Macedonian  nobleman,  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  emperors.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  emperor  Probus, 
and  of  Carus,  with  great  precision  and  elegance. 

Onesippus,  a son  of  Hercules.  Apollod. 

Onesius,  a king  of  Salamis,  who  revolted  from 
the  Persians. 

Onetorldes,  an  Athenian  officer,  who  at- 
tempted to  murder  the  garrison  which  Demetrius 
had  stationed  at  Athens,  &c.  Polycen.  5. 

Onium,  a place  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Corinth. 

Onoba,  a town  near  the  columns  of  Hercules. 
Mela , 3,  c.  1. 

Onobala,  a river  of  Sicily. 

Onochonus,  a river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into 
the  Peneus.  It  was  dried  up  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes.  Herodot.  7,  c.  196. 

Onomacrltus,  a soothsayer  of  Athens.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  Greek  poem  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  attributed  to  Orpheus,  was 
written  by  Onomacritus.  The  elegant  poems  of 
Musaeus  are  also,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  his  pen.  He  flourished  about  516  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  expelled  from 
Athens  by  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisis- 

tratus.  Herodot.  7,  c.  6. A Locrian,  who  wrote 

concerning  laws,  &c.  Aristot.  2,  Polit. 

Onomarchus,  a Phocian,  son  of  Euthycrates 
and  brother  of  Philomelus,  whom  he  succeeded,  as 
general  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  sacred  war. 
After  exploits  of  valour  and  perseverance,  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  Thessaly  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  ignominiously 
hung  up,  for  the  sacrilege  offered  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  He  died  353  B.C.  Arist.  Pol.  5,  c.  4." 

Diod.  16. A man  to  whose  care  Anrigonus 

entrusted  the  keeping  of  Eumenes.  C.  Nep.  1* 
Eum. 

OnomastorId.es,  a Lacedxmonian  ambassa- 
dor sent  to  Darius,  &c.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. 

Onomastus,  a freedman  of  the  emperor  Otho. 
Tacit. 

Onophas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who  con- 
spired against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  Ctcsias.- 
An  officer  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece.  _ _ 

Onosander,  a Greek  writer,  whose  book 
Impcratoris  Institutione  has  been  edited  ’> 
Schwebel,  with  a French  translation,  fol.  Nonm 
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Onythes,  a friend  of  ASneas,  killed  by  I urnus- 
irg.  Ain.  12,  v.  514.  _ • 

Opalia,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Romans, 
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,nour  of  Ops,  on  the  14th  of  the  calends  of 
muary. 

Cphelas,  a general  of  Cyrene,  defeated  by 
gathocles. 

Opheltes,  a son  of  Lycurgus  king  of  Thrace, 
e is  the  same  as  Archemorus.  V id.  Archernorus. 
— The  father  of  Euryalus,  whose  friendship  with 

isus  is  proverbial.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  201. One 

' the  companions  of  Accetes,  changed  into  a dolphin 
/ Bacchus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  8. 

Ophensis,  a town  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Hist.  4, 

Ophi&des,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  so 
lied  from  the  great  number  of  serpents  found 
ere.  It  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  was 
insidered  valuable  for  the  topaz  it  produced. 
iod.  3. 

Ophias,  a patronymic  given  to  Combe,  as 
.tighter  of  Ophius,  an  unknown  person.  Ovid, 
et.  7,  v.  382. 

Ophioneus,  was  an  ancient  soothsayer  in  the 
e of  Aristodemus.  He  was  bom  blind. 

Ophis,  a small  river  of  Arcadia,  which  falls  into 
e Alpheus. 

Ophiusa,  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes. A 

tall  island  near  Crete. A town  of  Sarmatia. 

— An  island  near  the  Baleares,  so  called  from  the 
mber  of  serpents  which  it  produced  ( o<pis , ser- 
ns).  It  is  now  called  Fonnentera. 
Ophxyniuni,  a town  of  Troas  on  the  Helles- 
nt.  Hector  had  a grove  there.  Strab.  13. 
Oplci,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Campania, 
>m  whose  mean  occupations  the  word  Opicits  has 
en  used  to  express  disgrace.  Juv.  3,  v.  207. 
Opilius,  a grammarian  who  flourished  about 
years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  a book  called 
ibri  Musa  ru  m. 

L.  Opimius,  a Roman  who  made  himself  con- 
1 in  opposition  to  the  interests  and  efforts  of  the 
racchi.  He  showed  himself  a most  inveterate 
emy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  his  adherents,  and 
haved,  during  his  consulship,  like  a dictator.  He 
is  accused  of  bribery,  and  banished.  He  died  of 
int  at  Dyrrachium.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  Plane.  &>  in 

s. — Pl“t. A Roman,  who  killed  one  of  the 

mbri  in  single  combat. A rich  usurer  at  Rome 

the  age  of  Horace,  2,  sat.  3,  v.  142. 

Opis,  a town  on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  called 

ltiochia.  Xenoph.  A nab.  2. A nymph  who 

is  among  Diana’s  attendants.  Virg.  Ain.  n, 

5}2  & 867. A town  near  the  mouth  of  the 

Kns- One  of  Cyrene’s  attendants.  Virg.  G.  4 

343- 

Oplter,  a Roman  consul,  &c. 

Opitereini,  a people  near  Aquileia,  on  the 
lriatic.  I heir  chief  city  was  called  Opitergum 
w Oderso.  Lucan.  4,  v.  416. 

Opites,  a native  of  Argos,  killed  by  Hector  in 
e Irojan  war.  Homer.  II. 

Oppia,  a vestal  virgin,  buried  alive  for  her 
continence. 

Oppia  lex,  by  C.  Oppius  the  tribune,  A.  U.C. 
o.  It  required  that  no  woman  should  wear  above 
If  an  ounce  of  gold,  have  party-coloured  gar- 
;nts,  or  be  carried  in  any  city  or  town,  or  to  any 
ice  within  a mile’s  distance,  unless  it  was  to  cele- 
ate  some  sacred  festivals  or  solemnities.  This 
■nous  law,  which  was  made  while  Annibal  was  in 
sly,  and  while  Rome  was  in  distressed  circum- 
wces,  created  discontent,  and,  18  years  after,  the 
oman  ladies  petitioned  the  assembly  of  the  people 
at  it  might  be  repealed.  Cato  opposed  it  strongly, 
id  made  many  satirical  reflections  upon  the  women 


for  their  appearing  in  public  to  solicit  votes.  The 
tribune  Valerius,  who  had  presented  their  petition 
to  the  assembly,  answered  the  objections  of  Cato, 
and  his  eloquence  had  such  an  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  the  law  was  instantly 
abrogated  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
comitia , Cato  alone  excepted.  Liv.  33  & 34. — 
Cic.  de  Orat.  3. 

Oppianus,  a Greek  poet  of  Cilicia  in  the 
second  century.  His  father’s  name  was  Agesilaus, 
and  his  mother’s  Zenodota.  He  wrote  some  poems, 
celebrated  for  their  elegance  and  sublimity.  Two 
of  his  poems  are  now  extant,  five  books  on  fishing 
called  alieuticon , and  four  on  hunting  called  cyne- 
geticou.  The  emperor  Caracalla  was  so  pleased 
with  his  poetry,  that  he  gave  him  a piece  of  gold 
for  every  verse  of  his  cynegeticon  ; from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  poem  received  the  name  of  the 
golden  verses  of  Oppian.  The  poet  died  of  the 
plague  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  His  country- 
men raised  statues  to  his  honour,  and  engraved  on 
his  tomb  that  the  gods  had  hastened  to  call  back 
Oppian  in  the  flower  of  youth,  only  because  he  had 
already  excelled  all  mankind.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Schneider,  8vo,  Argent.  1776. 

Oppidius,  a rich  old  man  introduced  by 
Horace,  2,  sat.  3,  v.  168,  as  wisely  dividing  his 
possessions  among  his  two  sons,  and  warning  them 
against  those  follies  and  that  extravagance  which 
he  believed  he  saw  rising  in  them. 

C-  Oppius,  a friend  of  Julius  Csesar,  celebrated 
for  his  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  In  the  latter  he  paid  not  much  regard  to 
historical  facts,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  de- 
fame Pompey,  to  extol  the  character  of  his  patron 
Csesar.  In  the  age  of  Suetonius,  he  was  deemed 
the  true  author  of  the  Alexandrian,  African,  and 
Spanish  wars,  which  some  attribute  to  Caesar,  and 
others  to  A.  Hirtius.  Tacit.  Ann.  12. — Suet,  in 

Cces.  53. An  officer  sent  by  the  Romans  against 

Mithridates.  He  met  with  ill  success,  and  was 

sent  in  chains  to  the  king,  &c. A Roman  who 

saved  his  aged  father  from  the  dagger  of  the  trium- 
virate. 

Ops  {opis),  a daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  the 
same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  who  married 
Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Jupiter.  She  was 
known  among  the  ancients  by  the  different  names 
of  Cybele,  Bona  Dea,  Magna  Mater , Thy  a,  Tellus, 
Proserpina,  and  even  of  Juno  and  Minerva;  and 
the  worship  which  was  paid  to  these  apparently 
several  deities  was  offered  merely  to  one  and  the 
same  person,  mother  of  the  gods.  The  word  Ops 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Opus  ; because  the  god- 
dess, who  is  the  same  as  the  earth,  gives  nothing 
without  labour.  Tatius  built  her  a temple  at  Rome. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a matron,  with 
her  right  hand  opened,  as  if  offering  assistance  to 
the  helpless,  and  holding  a loaf  in  her  left  hand. 
Her  festivals  were  called  Opalia , &c.  Varro  de 
L.  L.  4. — Dionys.  Hal.  2,  &c. — Tibull.  el.  4,  v.  68. 
— Plin.  19,  c.  6. 

Optatus,  one  of  the  fathers,  whose  works  were 
edited  by  Du  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

Optlmus  Maximus,  epithets  given  to  Ju- 
piter to  denote  his  greatness,  omnipotence,  and 
supreme  goodness.  Cic.  de  N.  D.  2,  c.  25. 

Opus  (opuntis),  a city  of  Locris,  on  the  Asopus, 
destroyed  6y  an  earthquake.  Strab.  9. — Mela,  2, 
c.  3. — Liv.  28,  c.  7. 

Ora,  a town  in  India,  taken  by  Alexander. 

One  of  Jupiter’s  mistresses. 

Oractllum.  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
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questions  of  men,  or  the  place  where  those  answers 
were  given.  Nothing  is  more  famous  than  the 
ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  &c.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  the  will  of  the  gods  themselves, 
and  they  were  consulted,  not  only  upon  every  im- 
portant  matter,  but  even  in  the  affairs  of  private 
life.  To  make  peace  or  war,  to  introduce  a change 
of  government,  to  plant  a colony,  to  enact  laws,  to 
raise  an  edifice,  to  marry,  were  sufficient  reasons  to 
consult  the  will  of  the  gods.  Mankind,  in  consult- 
ing them,  showed  that  they  wished  to  pay  implicit 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  divinity,  and, 
when  they  had  been  favoured  with  an  answer,  they 
acted  with  more  spirit  and  with  more  vigour,  con- 
scious that  the  undertaking  had  met  with  the 
sanction  and  approbation  of  heaven.  In  this,  there- 
fore, it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  so  many  places 
were  sacred  to  oracular  purposes.  The  small  pro- 
vince of  Bceotia  could  once  boast  of  her  25  oracles, 
and  Peloponnesus  of  the  same  number.  Not  only 
the  chief  of  the  gods  gave  oracles,  but,  in  process 
of  time,  heroes  were  admitted  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  ; and  the  oracles  of  a Trophonius  and  an 
Antinous  were  soon  able  to  rival  the  fame  of  Apollo 
and  of  Jupiter.  The  most  celebrated  oracles  of 
antiquity  were  those  of  Dodona,  Delphi,  Jupiter 
Ammon,  &c.  Vid.  Dodona,  Delphi,  Ammon.  The 
temple  of  Delphi  seemed  to  claim  a superiority  over 
the  other  temples  ; its  fame  was  once  more  extended, 
and  its  riches  were  so  great,  that  not  only  private 
persons,  but  even  kings  and  numerous  armies,  made 
it  an  object  of  plunder  and  of  rapine.  The  manner 
of  delivering  oracles  was  different.  A priestess  at 
Delphi  [Vid.  Pythia]  was  permitted  to  pronounce 
the  oracles  of  the  god,  and  her  delivery  of  the 
answers  was  always  attended  with  acts  of  apparent 
madness  and  desperate  fury.  Not  only  women,  but 
even  doves,  were  the  ministers  of  the  temple  of 
Dodona ; and  the  suppliant  votary  was  often  startled 
to  hear  his  questions  readily  answered  by  the  de- 
cayed trunk  or  the  spreading  branches  of  a neigh- 
bouring oak.  Ammon  conveyed  his  answers  in  a 
plain  and  open  manner  ; but  Amphiaraus  required 
many  ablutions  and  preparatory  ceremonies,  and 
he  generally  communicated  his  oracles  to  his  sup- 
pliants in  dreams  and  visions.  Sometimes  the  first 
words  that  were  heard,  after  issuing  from  the 
temple,  were  deemed  the  answers  of  the  oracles, 
and  sometimes  the  nodding  or  shaking  of  the  head 
of  the  statue,  the  motions  of  fishes  in  a neighbouring 
lake,  or  their  reluctance  in  accepting  the  food  which 
was  offered  to  them,  were  as  strong  and  valid  as 
the  most  express  and  the  minutest  explanations. 
The  answers  were  also  sometimes  given  in  verse,  or 
written  on  tablets,  but  their  meaning  was  always 
obscure,  and  often  the  cause  of  disaster  to  such  as 
consulted  them.  Croesus,  when  he  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  was  told  that,  if  he  crossed  the 
Halys,  he  should  destroy  a great  empire  ; he  sup- 
posed that  that  empire  was  the  empire  of  his  enemy, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  his  own.  The  words  of 
Credo  te,  VEacida,  Romanos  vincere  posse,  which 
Pyrrhus  received  when  he  wished  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  by  a favourable 
interpretation  for  himself,  proved  his  ruin.  Nero 
was  ordered  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  beware  of  73 
years  ; but  the  pleasing  idea  that  he  should  live  to 
that  age,  rendered  him  careless,  and  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  when  Galba,  in  his  73rd 
year,  had  the  presumption  to  dethrone  him.  It  is  a 
question  among  the  learned  whether  the  oracles 
were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  evil  spirits,  or 
whether  they  proceeded  from  the  imposture  of  the 


priests.  Imposture,  however,  and  forgery  cannot 
long  flourish,  and  falsehood  becomes  its  own  de- 
stroyer ; and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  how 
much  confidence  an  enlightened  age,  therefore, 
much  more  the  credulous  and  the  superstitious, 
place  upon  dreams  and  romantic  stories.  Some 
have  strongly  believed  that  all  the  oracles  of  the 
earth  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  the  supposi- 
tion is  false.  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  their 
decline  ; but  they  remained  in  repute,  and  were 
consulted,  though  perhaps  not  so  frequently,  till  the 
fourth  century,  when  Christianity  began  to  triumph 
over  paganism.  The  oracles  often  suffered  them- 


selves to  be  bribed.  Alexander  did  it,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  Lysander  failed  in  the  attempt.  Hero- 
dotus, who  first  mentioned  the  corruption  which 
often  prevailed  in  the  oracular  temples  of  Greece 
and  Egypt,  has  been  severely  treated  for  his  re- 
marks by  the  historian  Plutarch.  Demosthenes  is 
also  a witness  of  the  corruption,  and  he  observed 
that  the  oracles  of  Greece  were  servilely  subservient 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it  by  the  word 
< pi\inni£eiv . If  some  of  the  Greeks,  and  other 

European  and  Asiatic  countries,  paid  so  much  at- 
tention to  oracles,  and  were  so  fully  persuaded  of 
their  veracity,  and  even  divinity,  many  of  their 
leading  men  and  of  their  philosophers  were  apprised 
of  their  deceit,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  command 
of  priests,  whom  money  could  corrupt,  and  interpo- 
sition silence.  The  Egyptians  showed  themselves 
the  most  superstitious  of  mankind,  by  their  blind 
acquiescence  to  the  imposition  of  the  priests,  who 
persuaded  them  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
their  life  depended  upon  the  mere  motions  of  an 
ox,  or  the  tameness  of  a crocodile.  Hotner.  II. 
Od.  10. — Herodot.  1 & 2. — Xenoph.  Memor. — 
Strab.  5,  7,  &c. — Pans.  1,  &c. — Pint,  de  Defect. 
Orac.  de  Ages.  De  Her.  Malign. — Cic.  de  Div.  1, 
c.  19. — Justin.  24,  c.  6. — Liv.  37. — AElian.  V.  H.  6. 
— C.  Nep.  hi  Lys. — Aristoph.  in  Equit.  dr3  Pint. 
— Demost.  Phil. — Ovid.  Met.  1. 

Or  sea,  a small  country  of  Peloponnesus.  Paus. 

2,  c.  30. Certain  solemn  sacrifices  of  fruits 

offered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to  obtain 
mild  and  temperate  weather.  They  were  offered 
to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  the  seasons, 
who  attended  upon  the  sun,  and  who  received 
divine  worship  at  Athens. 

Orasns,  a man  who  killed  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Pyrrhus. 

Orates,  a river  of  European  Scythia.  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river  is  not  now 
known,  Vossius  reads  Cretes,  a river  which  is 
found  in  Scythia.  Val.  Place.  4,  v.  719. — Thu- 

Orbelus,  a mountain  of  Thrace  or  Macedonia. 

Orbllius  Pupillus,  a grammarian  of  Bcne- 
ventum,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the  poet 
Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  and  there,  as  a public  teacher,  acquired 
more  fame  than  money.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
severe  disposition,  of  which  his  pupils  often  felt  the 
effects.  He  lived  almost  to  his  100th  year,  and  lost 
his  memory  some  time  before  his  death.  Suet.  M 
III ust.  Gr.  9. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  71. 

Orbitanium,  a town  of  the  Samnites.  Art'. 


14,  c.  20.  , 

Orbona,  a mischievous  goddess  at  Rome,  wno, 
is  it  was  supposed,  made  children  die.  Her  temp 
it  Rome  was  near  that  of  the  gods  Lares.  Cic. 
Wat.  D.  3,  c.  25. — Plin.  2,  c.  7.  » 

OroftdeSj  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  01 
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Britain,  now  called  the  Orkneys.  They  were  un- 
known till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an  island 
bv  Agricola,  who  presided  there  as  governor. 
ftacit.  in  Agric. — Jtev.  a,  v.  161. 

OrchaUs,  an  eminence  of  Boeotia,  near  Haliar- 
>us,  called  also  Alopecos.  Pint,  in  Lys. 

Orch&mtis,  a king  of  Assyria,  father  of  Leu- 
cothoe  by  Eurynome.  He  buried  his  daughter 
alive  for  her  amours  with  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 

V.  212. 

Orchia  lex,  by  Orchius  the  tribune,  A.U.C. 
566.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  number  of  guests 
that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  entertainment ; and 
it  also  enforced  that,  during  supper,  which  was  the 
• chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the  doors  of  every 
house  should  be  left  open. 

Orchom&nus,  or  Orchomgnum,  a town  of 
Boeotia,  at  the  west  of  the  lake  Copais.  It  was 
anciently  called  Mitiyeia,  and  from  that  circum- 
itanrc  the  inhabitants  were  often  called  Minyatis 
af  Orchomenos.  There  was  at  Orchomenos  a cele- 
brated temple,  built  by  Eteocles  son  of  Cephisus, 

. sacred  to  the  Graces,  who  were  from  thence  called 
the  Orchomenian  goddesses.  The  inhabitants 
founded  Teos  in  conjunction  with  the  Ionians, 
under  the  sons  of  Codrus.  Pi  in.  4,  c.  8. — Herodot. 

t,  C.  146. — Pans.  9,  c.  37. — Strab.  9. A town  of 

Arcadia,  at  the  north  of  Mantinea.  Homer.  II.  2. 

A town  of  Thessaly,  with  a river  of  the  same 

name.  Strab. A son  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia, 

who  gave  his  name  to  a city  of  Arcadia,  &c.  Pans.  8. 

A son  of  Minyas  king  of  Boeotia,  who  gave  the 

:narne  of  Orchomenians  to  his  subjects.  He  died 
without  issue,  and  the  crown  devolved  to  Clymenus 
the  son  of  Presbon,  &c.  Paus.  9,  c.  36. 

Orcus,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  hell,  the 
same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by  some  with 
Charon.  He  had  a temple  at  Rome.  The  word 
Orcus  is  generally  used  to  signify  the  infernal 
. regions.  Horat.  1,  od.  29,  &c. — Virg.  VEn.  4,  v. 
502,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  116. 

Orcynia,  a place  of  Cappadocia,  where  Eu- 
menes  was  defeated  by  Antigonus. 

Ordessus,  a river  of  Scythia,  which  falls  into 
the  Ister.  Herodot. 

Ordovices,  the  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  53. 

OreSdes,  nymphs  of  the  mountains  (o pos, 
mons),  daughters  of  Phoroneus  and  Hecate.  Some 
call  them  Orestiades,  and  give  them  Jupiter  for 
father.  They  generally  attended  upon  Diana,  and 
accompanied  her  in  hunting.  Virg.  /En.  1,  v.  504. 
— Homer . II.  6. — Strab.  10. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  787. 

Oreas.  a son  of  Hercules  and  Chryseis. 

Orestse,  a people  of  Epirus.  They  received 
their  name  from  Orestes,  who  fled  to  Epirus  when 

cured  of  his  insanity.  Lucan.  3,  v.  249. Of 

Macedonia.  Liv.  33,  c.  34. 

Orestes,  a.  son  of  Agememnon  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  When  his  father  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
Clytemnestra  and  /Egisthus,  young  Orestes  was 
saved  from  his  mother’s  dagger  by  means  of  his 
sister  Electra,  called  Laodicea  by  Homer,  and  he 
was  privately  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Strophius, 
who  was  king  of  Phocis,  and  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  Agamemnon.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by 
Strophius,  who  educated  him  with  his  son  Pylades. 
The  two  young  princes  soon  became  acquainted, 
and,  from  their  familiarity,  arose  the  most  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendship.  When  Orestes  was 
arrived  to  the  years  of  manhood,  he  visited  My- 
cenm,  and  avenged  his  father's  death  by  assassi- 
nating his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  her  adulterer 


iEgisthus.  The  manner  in  which  he  committed 
this  murder  is  variously  reported.  According  to 
ri£schylus  he  was  commissioned  by  Apollo  to 
avenge  his  father,  and,  therefore,  he  introduced 
himself,  with  his  friend  Pylades,  at  the  court  of 
Mycense,  pretending  to  bring  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Orestes  from  king  Strophius.  He  was  at  first 
received  with  coldness,  and  when  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  jEgisthus,  who  wished  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  particulars,  he  murdered  him,  and  soon 
after  Clytemnestra  shared  the  adulterer’s  fate. 
Euripides  and  Sophocles  mention  the  same  circum- 
stance. riSgisthus  was  assassinated  after  Clytem- 
nestra, according  to  Sophocles  ; and,  in  Euripides, 
Orestes  is  represented  as  murdering  the  adulterer, 
while  he  offers  a sacrifice  to  the  nymphs.  This 
murder,  as  the  poet  mentions,  irritates  the  guards, 
who  were  present,  but  Orestes  appeases  their  fury 
by  telling  them  who  he  is,  and  immediately  he  is 
acknowledged  king  of  the  country.  Afterwards  he 
stabs  his  mother,  at  the  instigation  of  his  sister 
Electra,  after  he  has  upbraided  her  for  her  infidelity 
and  cruelty  to  her  husband.  Such  meditated  mur- 
ders receive  the  punishment  which,  among  the 
ancients,  was  always  supposed  to  attend  parricide. 
Orestes  is  tormented  by  the  Furies,  and  exiles  him- 
self to  Argos,  where  he  is  still  pursued  by  the 
avengeful  goddesses.  Apollo  himself  purifies  him, 
and  he  is  acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Areopagites,  whom  Minerva  herself  instituted 
on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  narration  of  the 
poet  riischylus,  who  flatters  the  Athenians  in  his 
tragical  story,  by  representing  them  as  passing 
judgment  even  upon  the  gods  themselves.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  Orestes  was  purified  of  the 
murder,  not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Trcezene,  where  still 
was  seen  a large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  Diana’s 
temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  of  purification 
had  been  performed  by  nine  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  the  place.  There  was  also,  at  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  a temple  dedicated  to  the  Furies,  near 
which  Orestes  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers  with  his 
teeth  in  a fit  of  insanity.  These  different  traditions 
are  confuted  by  Euripides,  who  says  that  Orestes, 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  informed  that 
nothing  could  deliver  him  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Furies,  if  he  did  not  bring  into  Greece  Diana’s 
statue,  which  was  in  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and 
which,  as  it  is  reported  by  some,  had  fallen  down 
from  heaven.  This  was  an  arduous  enterprise. 
The  king  of  the  Chersonesus  always  sacrificed  on 
the  altars  of  the  goddess  all  such  as  entered  the 
borders  of  his  country.  Orestes  and  his  friend 
were  both  carried  before  Thoas  the  king  of  the 
place,  and  they  were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed. 
Iphigenia  was  then  priestess  of  Diana’s  temple, 
and  it  was  her  office  to  immolate  these  strangers. 
The  intelligence  that  they  were  Grecians  delayed 
the  preparations,  and  Iphigenia  was  anxious  to 
learn  something  about  a country  which  had  given 
her  birth.  Vid.  Iphigenia.  She  even  interested 
herself  in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered  to  spare 
the  life  of  one  of  them  provided  he  would  convey 
letters  to  Greece  from  her  hand.  This  was  a diffi- 
cult trial  ; never  was  friendship  more  truly  dis- 
played, according  to  the  words  of  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  3, 
el.  2 : 

Ire  jubet  Pylades  carutn  moriturus  Ores  ton, 

I lie  negat ; inque  vieem  pngtiat  uterque  ntori. 

At  last  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  pressing  entreaties 
of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  carry  the  letters  of 
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Iphigenia  to  Greece.  These  were  addressed  to 
Orestes  himself,  and,  therefore,  these  circumstances 
soon  led  to  a total  discovery  of  the  connections  of 
the  priestess  with  the  man  whom  she  was  going  to 
immolate.  Iphigenia  was  convinced  that  he  was 
hqr  brother  Orestes,  and,  when  the  causes  of  their 
journey  had  been  explained,  she  resolved,  with  the 
two  friends,  to  fly  from  Chersonesus,  and  to  carry 
away  the  statue  of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  dis- 
covered, and  Thoas  prepared  to  pursue  them  ; but 
Minerva  interfered,  and  told  him  that  all  had  been 
done  by  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods. 
Some  suppose  that  Orestes  came  to  Cappadocia 
from  Chersonesus,  and  that  there  he  left  the  statue 
of  Diana  at  Comana.  Others  contradict  this  tra- 
dition, and,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  statue  of 
Diana  Orthia  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
carried  away  from  the  Chersonesus.  Some  also 
suppose  that  Orestes  brought  it  to  Aricia,  in  Italy, 
where  Diana’s  worship  was  established.  After  these 
celebrated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended  the  throne 
of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfect  security,  and 
married  Hermione  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and 
gave  his  sister  to  his  friend  Pylades.  The  marriage 
of- Orestes  with  Hermione  is  a matter  of  dispute 
among  the  ancients.  All  are  agreed  that  she  had 
been  promised  to  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  but 
Menelaus  had  married  her  to  Neoptolemus  the  son 
of  Achilles,  who  had  shown  himself  so  truly  in- 
terested in  his  cause  during  the  Trojan  war.  The 
marriage  of  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus  displeased 
Orestes  ; he  remembered  that  she  had  been  early 
promised  to  him,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to 
recover  her  by  force  or  artifice.  This  he  effected 
by  causing  Neoptolemus  to  be  assassinated,  or 
assassinating  him  himself.  According  to  Ovid’s 
epistle  of  Hermione  to  Orestes,  Hermione  had 
always  been  faithful  to  her  first  lover,  and  even  it 
was  by  her  persuasion  that  Orestes  removed  her 
from  the  house  of  Neoptolemus.  Hermione  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  partiality  of  Neoptolemus  for 
Andromache,  and  her  attachment  for  Orestes  was 
increased.  Euripides,  however,  and  others,  speak 
differently  of  Hermione’s  attachment  to  Neoptole- 
mus : she  loved  him  so  tenderly,  that  she  resolved 
to  murder  Andromache,  who  seemed  to  share,  in  a 
small  degree,  the  affection  of  her  husband.  She 
was  ready  to  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed  when 
Orestes  came  into  Epirus,  and  she  was  easily  per- 
suaded by  the  foreign  prince  to  withdraw  herself, 
in  her  husband’s  absence,  from  a country  which 
seemed  to  contribute  so  much  to  her  sorrows. 
Orestes,  the  better  to  secure  the  affections  of  Her- 
mione, assassinated  Neoptolemus  [Vtd.  Neoptole- 
mus], and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos.  His 
old  age  was  crowned  with  peace  and  security,  and 
he  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his 
throne  to  his  son  Tisamenes  by  Hermione.  Three 
years  after,  the  Heraclida:  recovered  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  banished  the  descendants  of  Menelaus 
from  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes  died  in  Arcadia, 
as  some  suppose,  by  the  bite  of  a serpent  ; and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  become  his  subjects  at 
the  death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed  by  an  oracle 
to  bring  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They  were  some 
time  after  discovered  at  Tegea,  and  his  stature  ap- 
peared to  be  seven  cubits,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others.  The 
friendship  of  Orestes  and  of  Pylades  became  pro- 
verbial, and  the  two  friends  received  divine  honours 
among  the  Scythians,  and  were  worshipped  in  tem- 
ples. Pans.  1,  2,  4,  &c. — Paterc.  1,  c.  1 & 3. — 
Apollod.  1 , &c. — Strab.  9 & 13. — Ovid.  JHeroid.  8. 


Ex  Pont.  3,  el.  2.  Met.  15,  In  lb. — Enripid.  in 
Orest.  Andr.,  &c.  Iphig. — Sophocl.  in  Electr.,  &c. 
— AEschyl.  in  Eum.  Agarn.,  & c. — Horodot.  1,  c. 

69. — Hygin.  fab.  120  & 261. — Pint,  in  Lyc. 

Dictys,  6,  &c. — Pindar.  Pyth.  2. — Plin.  33. — Virg. 
yEn.  3,  &c. — Homer.  Od.  3,  v.  304.  I.  4,  v.  530. — 

Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  1374- A son  of  Achelaus. 

Apollod. A man  sent  as  ambassador,  by  Attila 

king  of  the  Huns,  to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  He 
was  highly  honoured  at  the  Roman  court,  and  his 
son  Augustulus  was  the  last  emperor  of  the  western 

empire. A governor  of  Egypt  under  the  Roman 

emperors. — —A  robber  of  Athens  who  pretended 

madness,  &c.  Aristoph.  Ach.  4,  7. A general 

of  Alexander.  Curt.  4,  c.  108. 

Oresteum,  a town  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles 
from  Sparta.  It  was  founded  by  Orestheus,  a son 
of  Lycaon,  and  originally  called  Oresthesium,  and 
afterwards  Oresteum,  from  Orestes  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, who  resided  there  for  some  time  afier 
the  murder  of  Clytemnestra.  Pans.  8,  c.  8. — 
Euripid. 

OrestldEe,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  They  were  driven 
from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  came 
to  settle  in  a country  which,  from  them,  was  called 
Orestida,  at  the  south-west  of  Macedonia.  Some 
suppose  that  that  part  of  Greece  originally  received 
its  name  from  Orestes,  who  fled  and  built  there  a 
city,  which  gave  its  founder’s  name  to  the  whole 
province.  Thucyd.  2. — Liv.  31. 

Aurel.  Orestilla,  a mistress  of  Catiline.  Cic. 
ad.  Div.  7,  c.  7. 

Orestis,  or  Orestida,  a part  of  Macedonia. 
Cic.  de  Harusp.  16. 

OrStse,  a people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the 
Euxine  sea. 

Oretani,  a people  of  Spain,  whose  capital  was 
Oretum,  now  Oreto.  Liv.  21,  c.  11.  1.  35,  c.  7. 

OretiUia,  a woman  who  married  Caligula,  by 
whom  she  was  soon  after  banished. 

Oreum,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Euboea. 
Liv.  28,  c.  6. 

Orgra,  or  Orgras,  a river  of  Phrygia,  falling  into 
the  Maeander.  Strab. — Plin. 

Orgessum,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31, 
c.  27. 

Orget5rix,  one  of  the  chie^  men  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  while  Caesar  was  in  Gaul.  He  formed  a con- 
spiracy against  the  Romans,  and,  when  accused,  he 
destroyed  himself.  Cars. 

Orgia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia,  Dionysia,  &.C., 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  ancients  to  com- 
memorate the  triumph  of  Bacchus  in  India.  Vid. 
Dionysia. 

Orib&SUS,  a celebrated  physician,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whose  reign  he 
flourished.  He  abridged  the  works  of  Galcnus, 
and  of  all  the  most  respectable  writers  on  physic,  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor.  He  accompanied 
Julian  into  the  east,  but  his  skill  proved  ineffectual 
in  attempting  to  cure  the  fatal  wound  which  his 
benefactor  had  received.  After  Julian’s  death,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  1 he  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Dundas,  410,  L.  Bat. 

1745. One  of  Actxon's  dogs,  ab  open,  mens,  and 

Pan'll),  scando.  Ovid.  Met.  . , 

Orlcum,  or  Orlcus,  a town  of  Epirus,  on  the 
Ionian  sea,  founded  by  a colony  from  Colchis,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  It  was  called  Dardama,  because 
Helenus  and  Andromache,  natives  of  Troy  or  I >ar- 
dania,  reigned  over  the  country  after  the  rojau 
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war.  It  had  a celebrated  harbour,  and  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  situation, 
but  it  was  not  well  defended.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  turpentine  grew  there  in  abundance. 
I'i’g.  sEn.  10,  v.  136. — Liv.  24,  c.  40. — Pint.  2, 
..  89. — Ctes.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  1,  &c. — Lucan.  3, 
v.  187. 

Oriens,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for  all 
-.he  most  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Parthia, 
India,  Assyria,  &c. 

Orig-en,  a Greek  writer,  as  much  celebrated  for 
die  easiness  of  his  manners,  his  humility,  and 
nodesty,  as  for  his  learning  and  the  sublimity  of 
lis  genius.  He  was  sumamed  Adamant  us,  from 
lis  assiduity  ; and  became  so  rigid  a Christian  that 
ie  made  himself  a eunuch,  by  following  the  literal 
•ense  of  a passage  in  the  Greek  testament,  which 
•peaks  of  the  voluntary  eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  suf- 
ered  martyrdom  in  his  69th  year,  A.C.  254.  His 
vorks  were  excellent  and  numerous,  and  contained 
1 number  of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the  Holy 
icriptures,  and  different  treatises,  besides  the  Hex- 
1 pla,  so  called  from  its  being  divided  into  six  co- 
umns,  the  first  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew 
ext,  the  second  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters, 
he  third  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
ourth  that  of  Aquila,  the  fifth  that  of  Symmachus, 
nd  the  sixth  Theodotion’s  Greek  version.  This 
amous  work  first  gave  the  hint  for  the  compilation 
'f  our  Polyglot  Bibles.  The  works  of  Origen  have 
’een  learnedly  edited  by  the  Benedictine  monks, 
hough  the  whole  is  not  yet  completed,  in  4 vols. 
ol.  Paris,  1733,  1740,  and  1759.  The  Hexapla 
vas  published  in  8vo,  at  Lips.  1769,  by  Cor.  Frid. 
3ahrdt. 

Or! go,  a courtesan  in  the  age  of  Horace.  Horat. 
t,  sat.  2,  v.  55. 

Orinus,  a river  of  Sicily. 

Oriobfites,  a general  of  Darius  at  the  battle  of 
\rbela,  &c.  Curt.  4. 

Orlpn,  a celebrated  giant  sprung  from  the  urine 
if  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury.  These  three 
•ods,  as  they  travelled  over  Boeotia,  met  with  great 
lospitality  from  Hyrieus,  a peasant  of  the  country, 
vho  was  ignorant  of  their  dignity  and  character. 

. hey  were  entertained  with  whatever  the  cottage 
Horded,  and,  when  Hyrieus  had  discovered  that 
hey  were  gods,  because  Neptune  told  him  to  fill  up 
uniter  s cup  with  wine,  after  he  had  served  it 
icfore  the  rest,  the  old  man  welcomed  them  by  the 
oluntary  sacrifice  of  an  ox.  Pleased  with  his  piety, 
he  gods  promised  to  grant  him  whatever  he  re- 
lui red,  and  the  old  man,  who  had  lately  lost  his 
vifo,  to  whom  he  had  promised  never  to  marry 
^*s're<^.  them  that,  as  he  was  childless,  they 
vould  give  him  a son  without  another  marriage, 
he  gods  consented,  and  they  ordered  him  to  bury 
° j e 1?roJln^  l^c  *k'n  of  the  victim,  into  which  they 
ad  all  three  made  water.  Hyrieus  did  as  they 
ommanded,  and  when,  nine  months  after,  he  dug 
rr  the  skin,  he  found  in  it  a beautiful  child,  whom 
c called  Urton , ah  urind.  I he  name  was  changed 
ito  Orion,  by  the  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid 
ays,  Perdidit  antiauum  littera  prima  snnum. 
>rion  soon  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  Diana 
iok  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  became 
ccply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigantic  stature, 
owever,  displeased  CEnopion  king  of  Chios,  whose 
r^ghter  Hero  or  Merope  he  demanded  in  marriage, 
he  king,  not  to  deny  him  openly,  promised  to  make 
im  his  son-in-law  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island 
rom  wild  beasts.  This  task,  which  (Enopion 
ieemed  impracticable,  was  soon  performed  by 


Orion,  who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward.  CEno- 
pion,  on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxicated  his 
illustrious  guest,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  sleep. 
Orion,  finding  himself  blind  when  he  awoke,  was 
conducted  by  the  sound  to  a neighbouring  forge, 
where  he  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on  his  back, 
and  by  his  directions,  went  to  a place  where  the 
rising  sun  was  seen  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Here  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  luminary, 
and,  as  it  is  reported,  he  immediately  recovered  his 
eyesight,  and  hastened  to  punish  the  perfidious 
cruelty  of  CEnopion.  It  is  said  that  Orion  was  an 
excellent  workman  in  iron,  and  that  he  fabricated  a 
subterraneous  palace  for  Vulcan.  Aurora,  whom 
Venus  had  inspired  with  love,  carried  him  away  to 
the  island  of  Delos,  to  enjoy  his  company  with  the 
greater  security ; but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of 
this,  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows.  Some  say 
that  Orion  had  provoked  Diana’s  resentment,  by 
offering  violence  to  Opis,  one  of  her  female  attend- 
ants, or,  according  to  others,  because  he  had 
attempted  the  virtue  of  the  goddess  herself.  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a scorpion, 
which  the  earth  produced,  to  punish  his  vanity  in 
boasting  that  there  was  not  on  earth  any  animal 
which  he  could  not  conquer.  Some  say  that  Orion 
was  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Euryale,  and  that  he 
had  received  from  his  father  the  privilege  and  power 
of  walking  over  the  sea  without  wetting  his  feet. 
Others  made  him  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest  of  the 
giants.  He  had  married  a nymph  called  Sida 
before  his  connection  with  the  family  of  CEnopion  ; 
but  Sida  was  the  cause  of  her  own  death,  by  boast- 
ing hersejf  fairer  than  Juno.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus, Orion  was  a celebrated  hunter,  superior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  his  strength  and  uncommon 
stature.  He  built  the  port  of  Zancle,  and  fortified 
the  coast  of  Sicily  against  the  frequent  inundations 
of  the  sea,  by  heaping  a mound  of  earth,  called 
Pelorum,  on  which  he  built  a temple  to  the  gods  of 
the  sea.  After  death,  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven, 
where  one  of  the  constellations  still  bears  his  name. 
The  constellation  of  Orion,  placed  near  the  feet  of 
the  bull,  is  composed  of  17  stars,  in  the  form  of  a 
man  holding  a sword,  which  has  given  occasion  to 
the  poets  often  to  speak  of  Orion’s  sword.  As  the 
constellation  of  Orion,  which  rises  about  the  9th 
day  of  March,  and  sets  about  the  21st  of  June,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising, 
with  great  rains  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the 
epithet  of  aquosus , given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was 
buried  in  the  island  of  Delos,  and  the  monument 
which  the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia  showed,  as 
containing  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  hero,  was 
nothing  but  a cenotaph.  The  daughters  of  Orion 
distinguished  themselves  as  much  as  their  father , 
and  when  the  oracle  had  declared  that  Boeotia 
should  not  be  delivered  from  a dreadful  pestilence 
before  two  of  Jupiter's  children  were  immolated  on 
the  altars,  they  Joyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and 
voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  good  of 
their  country.  Their  names  were  Menippe  and 
Metioche.  They  had  been  carefully  educated  by 
Diana, _ and  Venus  and  Minerva  had  made  them 
very  rich  and  valuable  presents.  The  deities  of 
hell  were  struck  at  the  patriotism  of  the  two  females, 
and  immediately  two  stars  were  seen  to  arise  from 
the  earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the  blood,  and 
they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a 
crown  According  to  Ovid,  their  bodies  were  burned 
by  the  I hebans,  and  from  their  ashes  arose  two  per- 
sons whom  the  gods  soon  after  changed  into  gonstel- 
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lations.  Diod.  4. — Homer.  Od.  5.  v.  121.  1.  11, 
v.  309. — Virg.  AEn.  3,  v.  517.—  A pollod.  1,  c.  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  8 & 13.  fast.  5,  &c. — Hygin.Jab.  125, 
Sl  P . A.  2,  c.  44,  &c.  — Propert.  2,  el.  13.  — Virg. 
AEn.  1,  &c. — Horat.  2,  od.  13.  1.  3,  od.  4 & 27. 
Epod.  io,  &c. — Lucan.  1,  &c. — Catull.  de  Beren. 
— Palcephat.  1. — Parthne.  Erotic.  20. 

Orissus,  a prince  of  Spain,  who  put  Hamilcar 
to  flight,  &c. 

Ol’isulla  Livia,  a Roman  matron,  taken  away 
from  Piso,  &c. 

Orltse,  a people  of  India,  who  submitted  to 
Alexander,  &c.  Strab.  15. 

Orithyia,  a daughter  of  Erechtheus  king  of 
Athens  by  Praxithea.  She  was  courted  and  carried 
away  by  Boreas  king  of  Thrace,  as  she  crossed  the 
Ilissus,  and  became  mother  of  Cleopatra,  Chione, 
Zetus,  and  Calais.  Apollod.  1.— -Apollon.  3,  c.  15. 
Orpheus. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  706.  East.  5,  v.  204. — 

Pans.  1,  c.  19.  1.  5,  c.  19. One  of  the  Nereides. 

A daughter  of  Cecrops,  who  bore  Europus  to 

Macedon. One  of  the  Amazons,  famous  for  her 

warlike  and  intrepid  spirit.  Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

Orltias,  one  of  the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian 
boar.  Ovid.  Met.  %,/ab.  8 

Oriundus,  a river  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  44,  c.  31. 

OrmSnus,  a king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Cerca- 
phus.  He  built  a town  which  was  called  Orme- 
nium.  He  was  father  of  Amyntor.  Homer.  II.  9, 

v.  448. A man  who  settled  at  Rhodes. A son 

of  Eurypylus,  & c. 

Ornea,  a town  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a battle 
fought  there  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Ar- 
gives.  Diod. 

Orneates,  a surname  of  Priapus,  at  Ornea. 

Orneus,  a centaur,  son  of  Ixion  and  the  Cloud. 

Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  302. A son  of  Erechtheus  king 

of  Athens,  who  built  Ornea  in  Peloponnesus.  Paus. 
2>  c'  25-.  . 

Ornithise,  a wind  blowing  from  the  north  in 
the  spring,  and  so  called  from  the  appearance  of 
birds  (opviUes,  aves).  Colurn.  ri,  c.  2. 

Ornitron,  a town  of  Phoenicia  between  Tyre 
and  Sidon. 

Ornitus,  a friend  of  ./Eneas,  killed  by  Camilla 
in  the  Rutulian  wars.  Virg.  AEn.  11,  v.  677. 

Ornosp&des,  a Parthian,  driven  from  his 
country  by  Artabanus.  He  assisted  Tiberius,  and 
was  made  governor  of  Macedonia,  &c.  Tacit.  Aim. 
6,  c.  37. 

Ornytion,  a son  of  Sisyphus  king  of  Corinth, 
father  of  Phocus.  Paus , 9,  c.  17. 

Ornytus,  a man  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  the  Ar- 
gonauts, &c.  Val.  FI.  3,  v.  173. 

Oroanda,  a town  of  Pisidia,  now  Haviran. 
Liv.  38,  c.  18. 

Orobia,  a town  of  Euboea. 

Orobii,  a people  of  Italy,  near  Milan. 

Orodes,  a prince  of  Parthia,  who  murdered  his 
brother  Mithridates,  and  ascended  his  throne.  He 
defeated  Crassus  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  poured 
melted  gold  down  the  throat  of  his  fallen  enemy,  to 
reproach  him  for  his  avarice  and  ambition.  He  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Cassius  and  Brutus  at  Phi- 
lippi. It  is  said  that,  when  Orodes  became  old  and 
infirm,  his  30  children  applied  to  him,  and  disputed 
in  his  presence  their  right  to  the  succession.  Phra- 
ates,  the  eldest  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  from 
his  father,  and  to  hasten  him  out  of  the  world,  he 
attempted  to  poison  him.  The  poison  had  no  effect ; 
and  Phraates,  still  determined  on  his  father’s  death, 
strangled  him  with  his  own  hands,  about  37  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Orodes  had  then  reigned 


about  50  years.  Justin.  42,  c.  i,.—Paterc.  2,  c.  30. 

Another  king  of  Parthia,  murdered  for  his 

cruelty.  Josephus,  18,  Jud. A son  of  Arta- 
banus king  of  Armenia.  Tacit.  Ann.  6.  c.  33. 

One  of  the  friends  of  ./Eneas  in  Italy,  killed  by 
Mezentius.  Virg.  AEn.  10,  v.  732,  &c. 

Orcetes,  a Persian  governor  of  Sard’’s,  famous 
for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycrates.  He  died  B.C. 
521.  Hero  dot. 

Oromgdon,  a lofty  mountain  in  the  island  of 

Cos.  Theocrit.  7. A giant.  Propert.  3,  el.  7, 

3. 

rontas,  a relation  of  Artaxerxes,  sent  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  made  peace  with  Evagoras,  &c. 
Poly  ecu.  7. 

Orantes,  a satrap  of  Mysia,  B.C.  385,  who  re- 
belled from  Artaxerxes,  &c.  Id. A governor  of 

Armenia.  Id. A king  of  the  Lycians  during  the 

Trojan  war,  who  followed  /Eneas,  and  perished  in 

a shipwreck.  Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  117.  1.  6,  34. A 

river  of  Syria  (now  A si),  rising  in  Coelosyria,  and 
falling,  after  a rapid  and  troubled  course,  into  the 
Mediterranean,  below  Antioch.  According  to  Stra- 
bo, who  mentions  some  fabulous  accounts  concern- 
ing it,  the  Orontes  disappeared  under  ground  for 
the  space  of  five  miles.  The  word  Oronteus  is  often 
used  as  Syrius.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Ovid.  Met.  2, 
v.  248. — Strab.  16. — Paus.  8,  c.  20. 

Oropbernes,  a man  who  seized  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia.  He  died  B.C.  154. 

Or  op  US,  a town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  borders  of 
Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  which  received  its  name 
from  Oropus,  a son  of  Macedon.  It  was  the  fre- 
quent cause  of  quarrels  between  the  Boeotians  and 
the  Athenians,  whence  some  have  called  it  one  of 
the  cities  of  Attica,  and  was  at  last  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  Athenians  by  Philip  king  of 
Macedon.  Amphiaraus  had  a temple  there.  Pans. 

I,  c.  34. — Strab.  g. A small  town  of  Euboea. 

Another  in  Macedonia. 

Orosius,  a Spanish  writer,  A.D.  416,  who  pub- 
lished a universal  history,  in  seven  books,  from  the 
creation  to  his  own  time,  in  which,  though  learned, 
diligent,  and  pious,  he  betrayed  a great  ignorance 
of  the  knowledge  of  historical  facts,  and  of  chrono- 
logy. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Havercamp,  4to, 
L.  Bat.  1767. 

Orospeda,  a mountain  of  Spain.  Strab.  3. 

Orpheus,  a son  of  (Eager  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope. Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo, 
to  render  his  birth  more  illustrious.  He  received  a 
lyre  from  Apollo,  or,  according  to  some,  front  Mer- 
cury, upon  which  he  played  with  such  a masterly 
hand,  that  even  the  most  rapid  rivers  ceased  to  flow, 
the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest  forgot  their  wildness, 
and  the  mountains  moved  to  listen  to  his  song.  All 
nature  seemed  charmed  and  animated,  and  the 
nymphs  were  his  constant  companions.  Eurydice 
was  the  only  one  who  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
melodious  musician,  and  their  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated. Their  happiness,  however,  was  short ; Ans- 
taeus  became  enamoured  of  Eurydice,  and,  as  she 
fled  from  her  pursuer,  a serpent,  that  was  lurking  w 
the  grass,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died  of  the  poisonous 
wound.  Her  loss  was  severely  felt  by  Orpheus,  and 
he  resolved  to  recover  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the  infernal 
regions,  and  gained  an  easy  admission  to  the  palace 
of  Pluto.  The  king  of  hell  was  charmed  with  the 
melody  of  his  strains  ; and,  according  to  the  beauti- 
ful expressions  of  the  poets,  the  wheel  of  lxl° 
stopped,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  still,  Tantalus 
forgot  his  perpetual  thirst,  and  even  the  Furies  re- 
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nted.  Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  moved  with  his 
rrow,  and  consented  to  restore  him  Eurydice,  pro- 
ded  he  forbore  looking  behind  till  he  had  come  to 
e extremest  borders  of  hell.  The  conditions  were 
adly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was  already  in  sight 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his 
omises,  and  turned  back  to  look  at  his  long-lost 
urydice.  He  saw  her,  but  she  instantly  vanished 
jm  his  eyes.  He  attempted  to  follow  her,  but 
: was  refused  admission  ; and  the  only  comfort 
: could  find,  was  to  soothe  his  grief  at  the  sound 
his  musical  instrument,  in  grottoes,  or  on  the 
1 oumains.  He  totally  separated  himself  from  the 
ciety  of  mankind ; and  the  Thracian  women, 
horn  he  had  offended  by  his  coldness  to  their 
norous  passion,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his 
i inatural  gratifications  and  impure  indulgencies, 
tacked  him  while  they  celebrated  the  orgies  of 
acchus,  and  after  they  had  tom  his  body  to  pieces, 
ey  threw  his  head  into  the  Hebrus,  which  still 
ticulated  the  words  “ Eurydice  ! Eurydice”  as  it 
as  carried  down  the  stream  into  the  /Egean  sea. 
rpheus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  of  which  cele- 
[ ■ated  expedition  he  wrote  a poetical  account,  still 
■ :tant.  This  is  doubted  by  Aristotle,  who  says, 

: cording  to  Cicero,  that  there  never  existed  an 
rpheus,  but  that  the  poems  which  pass  under  his 
une  are  the  compositions  of  a Pythagorean  phi- 
. sopher  named  Cecrops.  According  to  some  of 
e modems,  the  Argonautica , and  the  other  poems 
- tributed  to  Orpheus,  are  the  production  of  the 
:n  of  Onomacritus,  a poet  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
isistratus  tyrant  of  Athens.  I’ausanias,  however, 
id  Diodorus  Siculus,  speak  of  Orpheus  as  a great 
>et  and  musician,  who  rendered  himself  equally 
riebrated  by  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  by 
re  extent  of  his  understanding,  and  by  the  laws 
hich  he  enacted.  Some  maintain  that  he  was 
iiled  by  a thunderbolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria 
1 Macedonia,  according  to  Apollodorus.  The  in- 
abitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb  was  in  their 
ty,  and  the  people  of  mount  Libethrus,  in  Thrace, 
aimed  the  same  honour,  and  further  observed, 
lat  the  nightingales,  which  built  their  nests  near 
is  tomb,  sang  with  greater  melody  than  all  other 
irds.  Orpheus,  as  some  report,  after  death  re- 
rived divine  honours,  the  muses  gave  an  honour- 
ble  burial  to  his  remains,  and  his  lyre  became  one 
f the  constellations  in  the  heavens.  The  best 
Jition  of  Orpheus  is  that  of  Gesner,  8vo,  Lips.  1764. 
'tied.  1,  &c. — Pans.  1,  &c. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  &c. 
-Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  38. — Apollon,  r. — Virg. 
En.  6,  v.  645.  G.  4,  v.  457,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  14, 
ic.—Ovid.  Met.  10,  Jab.  x,  &c.  1.  11,  fab.  1. — 
Jlato.  Polit.  xo. — Horat.  1,  od.  13  & 33. — 
) rpheus.  6 " 

Orphlca,  a name  by  which  the  orgies  of  I3ac- 
hus  were  called,  because  they  had  been  introduced 
n Europe  from  Egypt  by  Orpheus. 

Orphne,  a nymph  of  the  infernal  regions, 
mother  of  Ascalaphus  by  Acheron.  Ovid.  Met.  5 
••542- 

Orsedlce,  a daughter  of  Cinyras  and  Metharmc. 
4 polled . 

Orseia,  a nymph  who  married  Hetlen. 
od. 

Orsillua,  a Persian  who  fled  to  Alexander, 
vhen  Bessus  murdered  Darius.  Curt.  5,  c.  31. 

OrailQchus,  a son  of  Idomeneus,  killed  by 
Jlysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  &c.  Homer.  Od.  13, 

'*  360.— — A son  of  the  river  Alpheus. A Trojan 

tilled  by  Camilla  in  the  Kutulian  wars,  &c.  Virg. 
<*■*■  it,  v.  636  & 6go. 
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Orslnes,  otic  or  the  officers  of  Darius  at  the 
battle  of  Arbela.  Curt.  10,  c.  1. 

Orsippus,  a man  of  Megara,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  because  his  clothes  were  entangled  as  he 
ran.  This  circumstance  was  the  cause  that,  for  the 
future,  all  the  combatants  were  obliged  to  appear 
naked.  Pans.  1,  c.  44. 

M.  Ortalus,  a grandson  of  Hortensius,  who 
was  induced  to  marry  by  a present  from  Augustus, 
who  wished  that  ancient  family  not  to  be  extin- 
guished. Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  37. — Val.  Max.  3,  c. 
5. — Suet,  in  Tiber. 

OrthagSras,  a man  who  wrote  a treatise  on 

India,  &c.  VElian.  de  Anim. A musician  in 

the  age  of  Epaminondas. A tyrant  of  Sicyon, 

who  mingled  severity  with  justice  in  his  govern- 
ment. The  sovereign  authority  remained  upwards 
of  100  years  in  his  family. 

Orthsea,  a daughter  of  Hyacinthus.  Apollod. 

Orthe,  a town  of  Magnesia.  Plin. 

Ortllia,  a surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  In  her 
sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be  whipped.  Vid. 
Diamastigosis.  Pint,  in  Thes.,  &c. 

Orthosia,  a town  of  Caria.  Liv.  45,  c.  25. 
Of  Phoenicia  Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Orthrus,  or  Orthos,  a dog  which  belonged 
to  Geryon,  from  which  and  the  Chimaera  sprung  the 
Sphinx  and  the  Nemaean  lion.  He  had  two  heads, 
and  was  sprung  from  the  union  of  Echidna  and 
Typhon.  He  was  destroyed  by  Hercules.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  310. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Ortona.  Vid.  Artona. 

Ortygia,  a grove  near  Ephesus.  Tacit.  Ann. 

3,  c.  16. A small  island  of  Sicily,  within  the  bay 

of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  that  great  city.  It  was  in  this  island  that  the 
celebrated  fountain  Arethusa  arose.  Ortygia  is 
now  the  only  part  remaining  of  the  once  famed 
Syracuse,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
inhabited  by  18,000  souls.  It  has  suffered,  like  the 
towns  on  the  eastern  coast,  by  the  eruptions  of 
riStna.  Virg.  VEn.  3,  v.  694. — Horn.  Od.  15,  v.  403. 

An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Delos.  Some 

suppose  that  it  received  this  name  from  Latona, 
who  fled  thither  when  changed  into  a quail  (op-ref) 
by  Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Juno.  Diana 
was  called  Ortygia , as  being  bom  there ; as  also 
Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  651.  Fast.  5,  v.  692. — 
Virg-  VEtt.  3,  v.  124. 

Ortygrius,  a Rutulian  killed  by  riEneas.  Virg. 
VEn.  9,  v.  573. 

Orus,  or  Horus;  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  He  assisted  his 
mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Typhon.  Orus  was  skilled  in  medicine, 
he  was  acquainted  with  futurity,  and  he  made  the 
good  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  his  government.  _ He  was  the  emblem  of  the 
sun  among  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  generally 
represented  as  an  infant,  swathed  in  variegated 
clothes.  In  one  hand  he  held  a staff,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  head  of  a hawk,  in  the  other  a whip 
with  three  thongs.  Herodot.  2. — Pint,  de  Isid.  iV 
Os. — Diod.  1.  - —The  first  king  of  Trcezene.  Pans. 
2,  c.  30. 

Oryander,  a satrap  of  Persia,  &c.  Polyatn.  7. 

Oryx,  a place  of  Arcadia  on  the  Ladon.  Pans.  8. 
c.  25. 

Osaces,  a Parthian  general,  who  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  Cassius.  Cic.  atl  Alt.  5,  e p.  20. 

Osca,  a town  of  Spain,  now  Huesca,  in  Arragon. 
Liv.  34,  c.  to. 
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OsoL.Oph.oria,  a festival  observed  by  the  Athe- 
nians. It  receives  its  name  euro  too  rpejicir  Tur 
oax<xi,from  carrying  boughs  hung  up  with  grapes, 
called  ooxai.  Its  original  institution  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  Pint,  in  Plies.  Theseus,  at  his  return 
from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang  out  the  white  sail  by 
which  his  father  was  to  be  apprised  of  his  success. 
jThis  neglect  was  fatal  to  ASgeus,  who  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea  and  perished.  Theseus  no  sooner 
reached  the  land,  than  he  sent  a herald  to  inform 
his  father  of  his  safe  return,  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  began  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed 
when  he  first  set  sail  from  Crete.  The  herald,  on 
his  entrance  into  the  city,  found  the  people  in  great 
agitation.  Some  lamented  the  king’s  death,  while 
others,  elated  at  the  sudden  news  of  the  victory  of 
Theseus,  crowned  the  herald  with  garlands  in 
demonstration  of  their  joy.  The  herald  carried 
back  the  garlands  on  his  staff  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
after  he  had  waited  till  Theseus  had  finished  his 
sacrifice,  he  related  the  melancholy  story  of  the 
king’s  death.  Upon  this,  the  people  ran  in  crowds 
to  the  city,  showing  their  grief  by  cries  and  lamen- 
tations. From  that  circumstance,  therefore,  at  the 
feast  of  the  Oschophoria,  not  the  herald  but  his 
staff  is  crowned  with  garlands,  and  all  the  people 
that  are  present  always  exclaim  e\e\ev,  to v,  too,  the 
first  of  which  expresses  haste,  and  the  other  a con- 
sternation or  depression  of  spirits.  The  historian 
further  mentions  that  Theseus,  when  he  went  to 
Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  usual  number  of 
virgins,  but  that,  instead  of  two  of  them,  he  filled 
up  the  number  with  two  youths  of  his  acquaintance, 
whom  he  made  pass  for  women,  by  disguising  their 
dress,  and  by  using  them  to  the  ointment  and  per- 
fumes of  women,  as  well  as  by  a long  and  success- 
ful imitation  of  their  voice.  The  imposition  suc- 
ceeded ; their  sex  was  not  discovered  in  Crete,  and 
when  Theseus  had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur, 
he,  with  these  two  youths,  led  a procession  with 
branches  in  their  hands,  in  the  same  habit  which  is 
still  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oschophoria. 
The  branches  which  were  carried  were  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  or  of  Ariadne,  or  because  they  returned  in 
autumn  when  the  grapes  were  ripe.  Besides  this 
procession,  there  was  also  a race  exhibited,  in 
which  only  young  men  whose  parents  were  both 
alive  were  permitted  to  engage.  It  was  usual  for 
them  to  run  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  to  that  of 
Minerva,  which  was  on  the  sea-shore.  The  place 
where  they  stopped  was  called  oa\o<poptov,  be- 
cause the  boughs  which  they  carried  in  their  hands 
were  deposited  there.  The  reward  of  the  con- 
queror was  a cup  called  neina  ir\oa,  Jive-fold, 
because  it  contained  a mixture  of  five  different 
things — wine,  honey,  cheese,  meal,  and  oil.  Pint, 
in  Plies. 

Osci,  a people  between  Campania  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Volsci,  who  assisted  Turntts  against 
A£neas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  the  same  as 
the  Opici,  the  word  Osci  being  a diminutive  or  ab- 
breviation of  the  other.  The  language,  the  plays, 
and  ludicrous  expressions  of  this  nation,  are  often 
mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and  from  their  indecent 
tendency  some  suppose  the  word  obscienum  ( quasi 
oscenum)  is  derived.  Pacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  14. — Cic. 
Fam.  7,  ep.  l.—Liv.  io,  c.  20. — Strab.  5. — Pi  in.  3, 
c.  5. — Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  730. 

Oscius,  a mountain,  with  a river  of  the  same 
name,  in  Thrace.  Phucyd. 

Oscus,  a general  of  the  fleet  of  the  emperor 
Otho.  Pacit.  1,  Hist.  17. 

Osi,  a people  of  Germany.  Pacit.  G.  28  & 43. 


Osinius,  a king  of  Clusium,  who  assisted  Ainea, 
against  Turnus.  Pirg.  Ain.  10,  v.  655. 

Osiris,  a great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Niobe.  All  the  ancients  greatly  differ 
in  their  opinions  concerning  this  celebrated  god, 
but  they  all  agree  that,  as  king  of  Egypt,  he  took 
particular  care  to  civilize  his  subjects,  to  polish 
their  morals,  to  give  them  good  and  salutary  laws, 
and  to  teach  them  agriculture.  After  he  had  ac- 
complished a reform  at  home,  Osiris  resolved  to  eo 
and  spread  cultivation  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
earth.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife 
Isis,  and  of  her  faithful  minister  Hermes  or  Mer- 
cury. The  command  of  his  troops  at  home  was  left 
to  the  trust  of  Hercules,  a warlike  officer.  In  this 
expedition  Osiris  was  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Apollo,  and  by  Anubis,  Macedo,  and  Pan.  His 
march  was  through  ^Ethiopia,  where  his  army  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Satyrs,  a hairy 
race  of  monsters,  who  made  dancing  and  playing 
on  musical  instruments  their  chief  study.  He 
afterw'ards  passed  through  Arabia,  and  visited  the 
greatest  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
where  he  enlightened  the  minds  of  men  by  intro- 
ducing among  them  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  a 
reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  a supreme  being.  At 
his  return  home  Osiris  found  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects roused  and  agitated.  His  brother  Typhon 
had  raised  seditions,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  popular.  Osiris,  whose  sentiments  were 
always  of  the  most  pacific  nature,  endeavoured  to 
convince  his  brother  of  his  ill  conduct,  but  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  attempt.  Typhon  murdered  him  in 
a secret  apartment  and  cut  his  body  to  pieces, 
which  were  divided  among  the  associates  of  his 
guilt.  Typhon,  according  to  Plutarch,  shut  up  his 
brother  in  a coffer  and  threw  him  into  the  Nile. 
The  inquiries  of  Isis  discovered  the  body  of  her 
husband  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  where  it  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  waves,  but  Typhon  stole  it  as 
it  was  being  carried  into  Memphis,  and  he  divided 
it  amongst  his  companions,  as  was  before  observed. 
This  cruelty'  incensed  Isis ; she  revenged  her 
husband’s  death,  and,  with  her  son  Orus,  she 
defeated  Typhon  and  the  partisans  of  his  con- 
spiracy. She  recovered  the  mangled  pieces  of  her 
husband’s  body,  the  genitals  excepted,  which  the 
murderer  had  thrown  into  the  sea;  and  to  render 
him  all  the  honour  which  his  humanity  deserved, 
she  made  as  many'  statues  of  wrax  as  there  were 
mangled  pieces  of  his  body'.  Each  statue  contained 
a piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead  monarch ; and  Isis, 
after  she  had  summoned  in  her  presence,  one  by 
one,  the  priests  of  all  the  different  deities  in  her 
dominions,  gave  them  each  a statue,  intimating 
that  in  doing  that  she  had  preferred  them  to  all  the 
other  communities  of  Egypt,  and  she  bound  them 
by  a solemn  oath  that  they  would  keep  secret  that 
mark  of  her  favour,  and  endeavour  to  show  their 
sense  of  it  by  establishing  a form  of  worship  and 
paying  divine  honours  to  their  prince.  They  were 
further  directed  to  choose  whatever  animals  they’ 
pleased  to  represent  the  person  and  the  divinity  ot 
Osiris,  and  they  were  enjoined  to  pay  the  greatest 
reverence  to  that  representative  of  divinity,  and  to 
bury  it  when  dead  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
To  render  their  establishment  more  populaiy  eac 
sacerdotal  body’  had  a certain  portion  of  tan 
allotted  to  them  to  maintain  them,  and  to  detiay 
the  expenses  which  necessarily  attended  tncir  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonial  rites.  That  part  of  the  io  y 
of  Osiris  which  had  not  been  recovered  was  treatea 
with  more  particular  attention  by  Isis,  anct 
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dered  that  it  should  receive  honours  more  solemn, 
d at  the  same  time  more  mysterious,  than  the 
her  members.  Vid.  Phallica.  As  Osiris  had 
• rticularly  instructed  his  subjects  in  cultivating 
e ground,  the  priests  chose  the  ox  to  represent 
n,  and  paid  the  most  superstitious  veneration  to 
at  animal.  Vui.  Apis.  Osiris,  according  to  the 
inion  of  some  mythologists,  js  the  same  as  the 
n,  and  the  adoration  which  is  paid  by  different 
tions  to  an  Anubis,  a Bacchus,  a Dionysius,  a 
niter,  a Pan,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
arts  received  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Isis  also 
:er  death  received  divine  honours  as  well  as  her 
sband,  and  as  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun, 
Osiris,  so  the  cow  was  the  emblem  of  the  moon, 
of  Isis.  Nothing  can  give  a clearer  idea  of  the 
wer  and  greatness  of  Osiris  than  this  inscription, 
uch  has  been  found  on  some  ancient  monuments  : 
•turn,  the  youngest  of  all  the  gods,  was  my 
iher:  I am  Osiris,  who  conducted  a large 
d nutnerous  army  as  far  as  the  deserts  of 
dia,  and  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mid,  and  visited  the  streams  of  the  Ister,  and 
f remote  shores  of  the  ocean,  diffusing  benevo- 
ice  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Osiris 
.s  generally  represented  with  a cap  on  his  head 
e a mitre,  with  two  horns  ; he  held  a stick  in  his 
t hand,  and  in  his  right  a whip  with  three 
mgs.  Sometimes  he  appears  with  the  head  of  a 
wk,  as  that  bird,  from  its  quick  and  piercing 
es,  is  a proper  emblem  of  the  sun.  Pint,  in 
:d.  6°  Os. — Herodot.  2,  c.  144. — Diod.  1. — 
orner.  Od.  12,  v.  323. — /Elian,  de  Atiim.  3. — 

ician  de  Dea  Syr. — Flirt.  8. A Persian  gene- 

, who  lived  450  B.C. A friend  of  Turnus, 

ted  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg.  Ain.  12,  v. 
3. 

Osismii,  a people  of  Gaul  in  Britany.  Mela,  3, 
2. — Cces.  B.  G.  2,  c.  34. 

Osph&gns,  a river  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31, 

63rlloene,  a country  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
reived  this  name  from  one  of  its  kings  called 
.rhoes. 

Ossa,  a lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once  the 
iidence  of  the  Centaurs.  It  was  formerly  joined 
mount  Olympus,  but  Hercules,  as  some  report, 
oarated  them,  and  made  between  them  the  cele- 
ated  valley  of  Tempe.  This  separation  of  the 
o mountains  was  more  probably  effected  by  an 
rthquake,  which  happened,  as  fabulous  accounts 
present,  about  1885  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
.sa  was  one  of  those  mountains  which  the  giants, 
their  wars  against  the  gods,  heaped  up  one  on 
e other  to  scale  the  heavens  with  more  facility. 
ela,  2,  c.  3 .—Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  155.  1.  2,  v.  225. 
7,  v.  224.  Fast.  1,  v.  307. 1.  3,  v.  44 i.—Strab.  2. 

Lucan.  1 & 6. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  281. A town  of 

acedonia. 

Osteddes,  an  island  near  the  Lipari  isles. 
Ostia,  a town  built  on  the  mouth  of  the  river 
ber  by  Ancus  Martius  king  of  Rome,  about  16 
les  distant  from  Rome.  It  had  a celebrated  har- 
ur,  and  was  so  pleasantly  situated,  that  the 
imans  generally  spent  a part  of  the  year  there  as 
a country  seat.  There  was  a small  tower  in  the 
rt  like  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  built  upon  the 
eck  of  a large  ship  which  had  been  sunk  there, 
d which  contained  the  obelisks  of  Egypt,  with 
lich  the  Roman  emperors  intended  to  adorn  the 
pital  of  Italy.  In  the  age  of  .Strain)  the  sand  and 
ud  deposited  by  the  Tiber  had  choked  the  har- 
'ur,  and  added  much  to  the  size  ol  the  small 


islands,  which  sheltered  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river.  Ostia,  and  her  harbour  called  Portns, 
became  gradually  separated,  and  are  now  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea.  Flor.  1,  c.  4.  1.  3, 
c.  21.— Liv.  1,  c.  33.—  Mela,  2,  c.  4 .—Sueton.— 
Plin. 

Ostorius  Scaptila,.  w man  made  governor 
of  Britain.  He  died  A.D.  55.  Tacit.  Ann.  16, 

c.  23. Another,  who  put  himself  to  death  when 

accused  before  Nero,  &c.  Id.  14,  c.  48.— - — Sabi- 
nus,  a man  who  accused  Soranus,  in  Nero’s  reign. 
Id.  16,  c.  33. 

Ostracine,  a town  of  Egypt  on  the  confines  of 
Palestine.  Plin.  5,  c.  12. 

Osymandyas,  a magnificent  king  of  Egyrpt 
in  a remote  period. 

Otacilius,  a Roman  consul  sent  against  the 
Carthaginians,  &c. 

Otanes,  a noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It  was 
through  him  that  the  usurpation  was  first  dis- 
covered. He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Darius 
over  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  took  Byzan- 
tium. Herodot.  3,  c.  70,  &c. 

Otho  M.  Salvius,  a Roman  emperor  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  He 
was  one  of  Nero’s  favourites,  and  as  such  he  was 
raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  made 
governor  of  Pannonia  by  the  interest  of  Seneca, 
who  wished  to  remove  him  from  Rome,  lest  Nero’s 
love  for  Poppaea  should  prove  his  ruin.  After 
Nero’s  death  Otho  conciliated  the  favour  of  Galba 
the  new  emperor ; but  when  he  did  not  gain  his 
point,  and  when  Galba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as 
nis  successor,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  absolute, 
without  any  regard  to  the  age  and  dignity  of  his 
friend.  The  great  debts  which  he  had  contracted 
encouraged  his  avarice,  and  he  caused  Galba  to  be 
assassinated,  and  he  made  himself  emperor.  He 
was  acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people,  but  the  sudden  revolt  of  Vitellius  in  Ger- 
many rendered  his  situation  precarious,  and  it  was 
mutually  resolved  that  their  respective  right  to  the 
empire  should  be  decided  by  arms.  Otho  obtained 
three  victories  over  his  enemies,  but  in  a general 
engagement  near  Brixellum,  his  forces  were  de- 
feated, and  he  stabbed  himself  when  all  hopes  of 
success  were  vanished,  after  a reign  of  about  three 
months,  on  the  20th  of  April,  A.D.  69.  It  has  been 
justly  observed  that  the  last  moments  of  Otho’s  life 
were  those  of  a philosopher.  He  comforted  his  sol- 
diers who  lamented  his  fortunes,  and  he  expressed 
his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they  earnestly 
solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices  before 
he  stabbed  himself,  and  he  observed  that  it  was 
better  that  one  man  should  die,  than  that  all  should 
be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  obstinacy.  His  nephew 
was  pale  and  distressed,  fearing  the  anger  and 
haughtiness  of  the  conqueror  ; but  Otho  comforted 
him,  and  observed  that  Vitellius  would  be  kind  and 
affectionate  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  Otho, 
since  Otho  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  in  the 
time  of  their  greatest  enmity  the  mother  of  Vitellius 
had  received  every  friendly  treatment  from  his  hand. 
He  also  burnt  the  letters  which,  by  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Vitellius,  might  provoke  his  resentment 
against  those  who  had  favoured  the  cause  of  an 
unfortunate  general.  These  noble  and  humane 
sentiments  of  a man  who  was  the  associate  of  Nero's 
shameful  pleasures,  and  who  stained  his  hand  in 
the  blood  of  his  master,  have  appeared  to  some 
wonderful,  and  passed  for  the  features  of  policy, 
and  not  of  a naturally  virtuous  and  benevolent 
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heart.  Pint,  in  VitA. — Suet.— Tacit.  Hist.  2, 

c.  50,  &c .—Juv.  2,  v.  90. Roscius,  a tribune  of 

the  people,  who,  in  Cicero’s  consulship,  made  a 
regulation  to  permit  the  Roman  knights  at  public 
spectacles  to  have  the  14  first  rows  after  the  seats  of 
the  senators.  This  was  opposed  with  virulence  by 
some,  but  Cicero  ably  defended  it,  &c.  Horat.  ep.  4, 

v.  10. The  father  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho 

was  the  favourite  of  Claudius. 

Othry&des,  one  of  the  300  Spartans  who 
fought  against  300  Argives,  when  those  two  nations 
disputed  their  respective  right  to  Thyrea.  Two 
Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius,  and  Othryades,  sur- 
vived the  battle.  The  Argives  went  home  to  carry 
the  news  of  their  victory,  but  Othryades,  who  had 
been  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  slain,  on 
account  of  his  wounds,  recovered  himself  and  car- 
ried some  of  the  spoils,  of  which  he  had  stripped 
the  Argives,  into  the  camp  of  his  countrymen  ; and 
after  he  had  raised  a trophy,  and  had  written  with 
his  own  blood,  the  word  vici  on  his  shield,  he 
killed  himself,  unwilling  to  survive  the  death  of  his 
countrymen.  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. — Pint.  Parall. 
— —A  patronymic  given  to  Pantheus  the  Trojan 
priest  of  Apollo,  from  his  father  Othryas.  Virg. 
AEn.  2,  v.  319. 

Othryoneus,  a Thracian  who  came  to  the 
Trojan  war  in  hopes  of  marrying  Cassandra.  He 
was  killed  by  Idomeneus.  Homer.  II.  13. 

Otlirys,  a mountain,  or  rather  a chain  of 
mountains,  in  Thessaly,  the  residence  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. Strab.  9. — Herodot.  7,  c.  129. — Virg.  sEn. 
7.  v.  675. 

Otreus,  a king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  Cisseus  and 
brother  to  Hecuba. 

Otroeda,  a small  town  on  the  confines  of 
Bithynia. 

Otus  and  Ephialtes,  sons  of  Neptune.  Vid. 
Aloides. 

Otys,  a prince  of  Paphlagonia,  who  revolted 
from  the  Persians  to  Agesilaus.  Xenoph. 

Ovia,  a Roman  lady,  wife  of  C.  Lollius.  Cic. 
Att.  21. 

P.  O vldius  Naso,  a celebrated  Roman  poet, 
born  at  Sulmo  on  the  20th  of  March,  about  43  B.C. 
As  he  was  intended  for  the  bar,  his  father  sent  him 
early  to  Rome,  and  removed  him  to  Athens  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age.  The  progress  of  Ovid  in 
the  study  of  eloquence  was  great,  but  the  father’s 
expectations  were  frustrated  ; his  son  was  born  a 
oet,  and  nothing  could  deter  him  from  pursuing 
is  natural  inclination,  though  he  was  often  re- 
minded that  Homer  lived  and  died  in  the  greatest 
poverty.  Everything  he  wrote  was  expressed  in 
poetical  numbers,  as  he  himself  says,  et  quod  teii- 
tabam  scribere  versus  erat.  A lively  genius  and  a 
fertile  imagination  soon  gained  him  admirers  ; the 
learned  became  his  friends ; Virgil,  Propertius,  Ti- 
bullus, and  Horace,  honoured  him  with  their  corres- 
pondence, and  Augustus  patronized  him  with  the 
most  unbounded  liberality.  These  favours,  however, 
were  but  momentary,  and  the  poet  was  soon  after 
banished  to  Tomos,  on  the  Euxine  sea,  by  the  em- 
peror. The  true  cause  of  this  sudden  exile  is 
unknown.  Some  attribute  it  to  a shameful  amour 
with  Livia  the  wife  of  Augustus,  while  others  sup- 
ort  that  it  arose  from  the  knowledge  which  Ovid 
ad  of  the  unpardonable  incest  of  the  emperor  with 
his  daughter  Julia.  These  reasons  are,  indeed, 
merely  conjectural  ; the  cause  was  of  a very  private 
and  very  secret  nature,  of  which  Ovid  himself  is 
afraid  to  speak,  as  it  arose  from  error  and  not  from 
criminality.  It  was,  however,  something  improper 


in  the  family  and  court  of  Augustus,  as  these  lines 
seem  to  indicate. 

Cur  aliquid  vidi  ? Cur  noxia  hnnina  feci  ? 
Cur  imprudejiti  cognita  culpa  mihi  est  ? 

/ nscius  A ctccon  vidit  sine  veste  Dianam  ; 
Prceda  fuit  canibus  turn  minus  ille  suis. 

Again, 

Inscia  quod  crimen  viderunt  hnnina  plector , 
Peccatumque  oculos  est  habuisse  meum. 

And  in  another  place, 

Perdiderunt  cum  me  duo  crimina,  carmen  et  error , 

Alteriusfacti  culpa  silenda  mihi  est. 

In  his  banishment,  Ovid  betrayed  his  pusillanimity, 
and  however  afflicted  and  distressed  his  situation 
was,  yet  the  flattery  and  impatience  which  he 
showed  in  his  writings  are  a disgrace  to  his  pen, 
and  expose  him  more  to  ridicule  than  pity.  Though 
he  prostituted  his  pen  and  his  time  to  adulation, 
yet  the  emperor  proved  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  his  most  ardent  friends  at  Rome 
who  wished  for  the  return  of  the  poet.  Ovid,  who 
undoubtedly  wished  for  a Brutus  to  deliver  Rome 
of  her  tyrannical  Augustus,  continued  his  flattery 
even  to  meanness ; and,  when  the  emperor  died,  he 
was  so  mercenary  as  to  consecrate  a temple  to  the 
departed  tyrant  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  where 
he  regularly  offered  frankincense  every  morning. 
Tiberius  proved  as  regardless  as  his  predecessor  to 
the  entreaties  which  were  made  for  Ovid,  and  the 
poet  died  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  his 
banishment,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  17, 
and  was  buried  at  Tomos.  In  the  year  1508  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  following  epitaph  was  found  at 
Stain,  in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Austria' 

Hie  situs  est  vates  quern  Divi  Ccesaris  ira. 
Angus ti patriCi  cedere  jussit  humo. 

Sci’pe  miser  voluit  patriis  occumbcre  terris, 

Sed frustra  ! Hunc  illi fata  dedere  locum. 

This,  however,  is  an  imposition,  to  render  celebrated 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  world,  which  never  con- 
tained the  bones  of  Ovid.  The  greatest  part  of 
Ovid’s  poems  are  remaining.  His  Metamorphoses, 
in  15  books,  are  extremely  curious,  on  account  of 
the  many  different  mythological  facts  and  traditions 
which  they  relate,  but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an 
epic  poem.  In  composing  this  the  poet  was  more 
indebted  to  the  then  existing  traditions,  and  to  the 
theogony  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  powers  of  his 
own  imagination.  His  Fasti  were  divided  into  12 
books,  the  same  number  as  the  constellations  in  the 
zodiac;  but  of  these,  six  have  perished,  and  the 
learned  world  have  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
poem  which  must  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon 
the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  festivals  and 
sacrifices,  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  six  that  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time 
and  barbarity.  His  Tristia,  which  are  divided 
into  five  books,  contain  much  elegance  and  softness 
of  expression,  as  also  his  Elegies  on  different  sub- 
jects. The  Heroides  are  nervous,  spirited,  and 
diffuse,  the  poetry  is  excellent,  the  language  varied, 
but  the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton  and  in- 
delicate, a fault  which  is  common  in  his  composi- 
tions. His  three  books  of  Amorunt,  and  the  -same 
number  de  Arte  Amandi,  with  the  other  eu 
Re  medio  Amoris,  are  written  with  great  elegance, 
and  contain  many  flowery  descriptions ; but  tn 
doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dangerous,  an 
they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  as  they  seem  to 
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calculated  to  corrupt  the  heart,  and  sap  the 
idations  of  virtue  and  morality.  His  Jfas, 
ck  is  written  in  imitation  of  a poem  ot  Lalli- 
•hus,  of  the  same  name,  is  a satirical  perform- 
e.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant  some  trag- 
us of  other  poems,  and  among  these  some  of  a 
,edv  called  Medea.  The  talents  of  Ovid  as  a 
made  writer  have  been  disputed,  and  some  have 
erved  that  he,  who  is  so  often  void  of  sentiment, 
j not  born  to  shine  as  a tragedian.  Ovid  nas 
:mpted  perhaps  too  many  sorts  of  poetry  at  once, 
whatever  he  has  written,  he  has  totally  ex- 
ited the  subject,  and  left  nothing  unsaid.  He 
rywhere  paints  nature  with  a masterly  hand, 

. gives  strength  to  the  most  vulgar  expressions, 
nas  been  judiciously  observed,  that  his  poetry, 
r his  banishment  from  Rome,  was  destitute  of 
t spirit  and  vivacity  which  we  admire  in  his 
er  compositions.  His  Fasti  are  perhaps  the 
t written  of  all  his  poems,  and  after  them  we 
y fairly  rank  his  love  verses,  his  Heroides,  and, 
:r  all,  his  Metamorphoses , which  were  not  totally 
shed  when  Augustus  sent  him  into  banishment. 

; Epistles  from  Pontus  are  the  language  of  an 
ect  and  pusillanimous  flatterer.  However  critics 
y censure  the  indelicacy  and  the  inaccuracies  of 
id,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  his  poetry  con- 
is  great  sweetness  and  elegance,  and,  like  that 
Tibullus,  charms  the  ear  and  captivates  the 
id.  Ovid  married  three  wives,  but  of  the  last 
ne  he  speaks  with  fondness  and  affection.  He 
1 only  one  daughter,  but  by  which  of  his  wives 
mknown  ; and  she  herself  became  mother  of  two 
ldren,  by  two  husbands.  The  best  editions  of 
id’s  works  are  those  of  Burman,  4 vols.  4to, 


Oxynthes,  a king  of  Athens,  B.C.  1149.  He 
reigned  12  years. 

OxypSrus,  a son  of  Cinyras  and  Metharme. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

Oxyrynchus,  a town  of  Egypt  on  the  Nile. 
Strab. 

Ozlnes,  a Persian  imprisoned  by  Craterus, 
because  he  attempted  to  revolt  from  Alexander. 
Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

OzSlse,  or  OzQli,  a people  who  inhabited  the 
eastern  parts  of  A£tolia,  which  were  called  Ozolea. 
This  tract  of  territory  lay  at  the  north  of  the  bay  of 
Corinth,  and  extended  about  12  miles  northward. 
They  received  their  name  from  the  bad  stench  (o£>i) 
of  their  bodies  and  of  their  clothing,  which  was  the 
raw  hides  of  wild  beasts,  or  from  the  offensive  smell 
of  the  body  of  Nessus  the  Centaur,  which  after 
death  was  left  to  putrefy  in  the  country  without  the 
honours  of  a burial.  Some  derive  it  with  more  pro- 
priety from  the  stench  of  the  stagnated  waters  in 
the  neighbouring  lakes  and  marshes.  According  to 
a fabulous  tradition,  they  received  their  name  from 
a very  different  circumstance.  During  the  reign  of 
a son  of  Deucalion,  a bitch  brought  into  the  world  a 
stick  instead  of  whelps.  The  stick  was  planted  in 
the  ground  by  the  king,  and  it  grew  up  to  a large 
vine  and  produced  grapes,  from  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  were  called  Ozolce,  not  from 
o£eiv,  to  smell  bad,  but  from  o£or,  a branch  or 
sprout.  The  name  of  Ozolse,  on  account  of  its 
indelicate  signification,  highly  displeased  the  in- 
habitants, and  they  exchanged  it  soon  for  that  of 
iEtolians.  Pans,  to,  c.  38. — Herodot.  8,  c.  32. 


:st.  1727  ; of  L.  Bat.  1670,  in  8vo,  and  of  Utrecht, 
i2mo,  4 vols.  17x3.  Ovid.  Trist.  3 & 4,  &c. — 

:terc.  2. — Martial.  3 & 8. A man  who  accom- 

nied  his  friend  Qesonius  when  banished  from 
>me  by  Nero.  Martial.  7,  ep.  43. 

Ovinia  lex  was  enacted  to  permit  the  censors 
elect  and  admit  among  the  number  of  the  senators 
: best  and  the  worthiest  of  the  people. 

Ovinius,  a freedman  of  Vatinius,  the  friend  of 

:ero,  &c.  Quintil.  3,  c.  4. Quintus,  a Roman 

lator,  punished  by  Augustus  for  disgracing  his 
lk  in  the  court  of  Cleopatra.  Eutrop.  1. 
Oxathres,  a brother  of  Darius,  greatly  honoured 
Alexander,  and  made  one  of  his  generals.  Curt. 

c.  5. Another  Persian,  who  favoured  the  cause 

Alexander.  Curt. 

Oxid&tes,  a Persian  whom  Darius  condemned 
death.  Alexander  took  him  prisoner,  and  some 
ne  after  made  him  governor  of  Media.  He 
came  oppressive,  and  was  removed.  Curt.  8,  c.  3, 

h c.  8. 

Oximes,  a people  of  European  Sarmatia. 
Oxionae,  a nation  of  Germans,  whom  super- 
tious  traditions  represented  as  having  the  counte- 
nce  human,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  that  of 
asts.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  46. 

Oxus,  a large  river  of  Bactriana,  now  Gihon,  fall- 
l into  the  cast  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Plin.  16,  c.  6.' 
— Another  in  Scythia. 

Oxyares,  a king  of  Bactriana,  who  surrendered 
Alexander. 

Oxycanus,  an  Indian  prince  in  the  age  of 
.exandcr,  &c. 

Oxydr&cee,  a nation  of  India.  Curt.  9,  c.  4. 
Oxyl  US.  a leader  of  the  Heraclidae,  when  they 
covered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  rewarded 

ith  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Pans.  5,  c.  4. A son 

Mars  and  Protogenia.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 


■p  AC  ATT  ANUS  TITUS  JULIUS,  a 

-C  general  of  the  Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  in  Gaul,  about  the  latter  part  of 
Philip’s  reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  A.D. 
249,  and  put  to  death,  &c. 

Paccius,  an  insignificant  poet  in  the  age  of 
Domitian.  Juv.  7,  v.  12. 

Paches,  an  Athenian,  who  took  Mitylene,  &c. 
Arist.  Polit.  4. 

PSchlnus,  or  Pachynus,  now  Passaro,  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two  miles 
into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a peninsula,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  island,  with  a small  harbour 
of  the  same  name.  Strab.  6. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. — 
Virg.  /En.  3,  v.  699. — Pans.  5,  c.  25. 

TVT  Paconius,  a Roman  put  to  death  by 
Tiberius,  8tc.  Suet,  in  Tib.  61. A stoic  philo- 

sopher, son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  banished 
from  Italy  by  Nero,  and  he  retired  from  Rome  with 
the  greatest  composure  and  indifference.  A rrian. 
1,  c.  1. 

PacSrus,  the  eldest  of  the  30  sons  of  Orodcs 
king  of  Parthia,  sent  against  Crassus,  whose  army 
he  defeated,  and  whom  he  took  prisoner.  He  took 
Syria  from  the  Romans  and  supported  the  republican 
party  of  Pompey,  and  of  the  murderers  of  Julius 
Cmsar.  He  was  killed  in  a battle  by  Ventidius 
BasstU,  B.C.  39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of  June)  that 
Crassus  had  been  defeated.  Flor.  4,  c.  9. — //oral. 

3,  od.  6,  v.  9. A king  of  Parthia,  who  made  a 

treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans,  &c. Another, 

intimate  with  king  Decebalus.  _ 

Pactolus,  a celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rising 
in  mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the  Hermus  after 
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it  has  watered  the  city  of  Sardes.  It  was  in  this 
river  that  Midas  washed  himself  when  he  turned 
into  gold  whatever  he  touched,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance it  ever  after  rolled  golden  sands,  and 
received  the  name  of  C hr y so rrhoas.  It  is  called 
Tmolus  by  Pliny.  Strabo  observes  that  it  had  no 
golden  sands  in  his  age.  Virg.  ^En.  ro,  v.  142. — 
Strab.  18. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  86. — Herodot.  5, 
c.  no. — Flirt,  33,  c.  8. 

Pactyas,  a Lydian  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  treasures  of  Croesus  at  Sardes.  The  immense 
riches  which  he  could  command,  corrupted  him, 
and,  to  make  himself  independent,  he  gathered  a 
large  army.  He  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Sardes, 
but  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  Persian  generals  soon 
put  him  to  flight.  He  retired  to  Cumae  and  after- 
wards to  Lesbos,  where  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Cyrus.  Herodot.  1,  c.  154,  &c. — Pans.  2, 
c.  35- 

Pactye,  a town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Pactyes,  a mountain  of  Ionia,  near  Ephesus. 
Strab.  14. 

Pacuvius  M.,  a native  of  Brundusium,  son  of 
the  sister  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  painting,  and  by  his  poetical 
talents.  He  wrote  satires  and  tragedies  which  were 
represented  at  Rome,  and  of  some  of  which  the 
names  are  preserved,  as  Periboea,  Hermione,  Ata- 
lanta,  Ilione,  Teucer,  Antiope,  &c.  Orestes  was 
considered  as  the  best  finished  performance ; the 
style,  however,  though  rough  and  without  either 
purity  or  elegance,  deserved  the  commendation  of 
Cicero  and  Quintilian,  who  perceived  strong  rays 
of  genius  and  perfection  frequently  beaming  through 
the  clouds  of  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the 
times.  The  poet  in  his  old  age  retired  to  Tarentum, 
where  he  died  in  his  90th  year,  about  131  years 
before  Christ.  Of  all  his  compositions  about  437 
scattered  lines  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Latin  poets.  Cic.  de  Orat.  2.  Ad.  Hereti.  2,  c.  27. 
— Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56. — Quintil.  10,  c.  xo. 

Padeei,  an  Indian  nation,  who  devoured  their 
sick  before  they  died.  Herodot.  3,  c.  99. 

Padinum,  now  Bondetto,  a town  on  the  Po, 
where  it  begins  to  branch  into  different  channels. 
Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

PSdu  a,  a town  called  also  Patavium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Venetians,  founded  by  Antenor  im- 
mediately after  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  the  historian  Livy.  The  inhabitants  were 
once  so  powerful,  that  they  could  levy  an  army  of 
20,000  men.  Strab.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Virg.  AEn. 
1,  v.  251. 

Padus  (now  called  the  Po),  a river  in  Italy, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Eridanus,  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Italy. 
It  rises  in  mount  Vesulus,  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  Alps,  and  after  it  has  collected  in  its 
course  the  waters  of  above  30  rivers,  discharges 
itself  in  an  eastern  direction  into  the  Adriatic  sea 
by  seven  mouths,  two  of  which  only,  the  Plana  or 
Volano,  and  the  Padusa,  were  formed  by  nature. 
It  was  formerly  said  that  it  rolled  gold  dust  in  its 
sand,  which  was  carefully  searched  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  consuls  C.  Flaminius  Nepos  and  P. 
Furius  Philus  were  the  first  Roman  generals  who 
crossed  it.  The  Po  is  famous  for  the  death  of 
Phaeton,  who,  as  the  poets  mention,  was  thrown 
down  there  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  258,  See.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.— Lucan.  2,  &c. 
— Virg.  AEn.  a,  v.  680. — Strab.  5. — Plin.  37,  c.  2. 

Padusa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the  Po, 
considered  by  some  writers  as  the  Po  itself.  Vid. 


Padus.  It  was  said  to  abound  in  swans,  and  from 
it  there  was  a cut  to  the  town  of  Ravenna.  Virg 
AEn.  11,  v.  455. 

Paean,  a surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from  the 
word  pcean,  a hymn  which  was  sung  in  his  honour 
because  he  had  killed  the  serpent  Python,  which 
had  given  cause  to  the  people  to  exclaim  Io  Paan ! 
The  exclamation  of  Io  Paean  ! was  made  use  of  in 
speaking  to  the  other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a 
demonstration  of  joy.  Juv.  6,  v.  171. — Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  358.  1.  14,  v.  720. — Lucan.  1,  &c.— 
Strab.  18. 

Paedaretus,  a Spartan  who,  on  not  being 
elected  in  the  number  of  the  300  sent  on  an  expe- 
dition, &c.,  declared  that,  instead  of  being  mor- 
tified, he  rejoiced  that  300  men  better  than  himself 
could  be  found  in  Sparta.  Pint,  in  Lyc. 

Paedius,  a lieutenant  of  J.  Caesar  in  Spain, 
who  proposed  a law  to  punish  with  death  all  such 
as  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  patron,  &c. 

Pasmani,  a people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  supposed  to 
have  dwelt  in  the  country  at  the  west  of  Luxem 
burg.  Cces.  G.  2,  c.  4. 

Paeon,  a Greek  historian.  Pint,  in  T/tes. 

A celebrated  physician  who  cured  the  wounds 
which  the  gods  received  during  the  Trojan  war. 
From  him,  physicians  are  sometimes  called  Pceonii, 
and  herbs  serviceable  in  medicinal  processes,  Pa- 
onice  herbee.  Virg.  VEn.  7,  v.  769. — Ovid.  Met.  15, 
v.  535- 

PaeSnes,  a people  of  Macedonia,  who  inhabited 
a small  part  of  the  country  called  Pceonia.  Some 
believe  that  they  were  descended  from  a Trojan 
colony.  Pans.  5,  c.  1. — Herodot.  5,  c.  13,  &c. 

PeQnia,  a country  of  Macedonia  at  the  west  of 
the  Strymon.  It  received  its  name  from  Paeon,  a 
son  of  Endymion,  who  settled  there.  Liv.  42,  c.  51. 
1.  45,  c.  29. A small  town  of  Attica. 

Paeonides,  a name  given  to  the  daughters  of 
Pierus,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Muses,  because 
their  mother  was  a native  of  Paeonia.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
ult.  fab. 

Paeos,  a small  town  of  Arcadia. 

Paesos,  a town  of  the  Hellespont,  called  also 
A pa/sos,  situated  at  the  north  of  Lampsacus.  When 
it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Lamp- 
sacus, where  they  settled.  They  were  of  Milesian 
origin.  Strab.  13. — Homer.  II.  2. 

Paestum,  a town  of  Lucania,  called  also  Nep- 
t tenia  and  Posidonia  by  the  Greeks,  where  the  soil 
produced  roses  which  blossomed  twice  a year.  The 
ancient  walls  of  the  town,  about  three  miles  m 
extent,  are  still  standing,  and  likewise  venerable 
remains  of  temples  and  porticoes.  The  Sinus  Pas- 
tames  on  which  it  stood  is  now  called  the  gulf  of 
Salerno.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  119. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v- 
708.  Pont.  2,  cl.  4.  v.  28. 

Paetovium,  a town  of  Pannonia. 

P fetus  Caecinna,  the  husband  of  Arria.  Via. 

Arria. A governor  of  Armenia,  under  Nero.  — 

A Roman  who  conspired  with  Catiline  against  nis 

country. A man  drowned  as  he  was  going  to 

Egypt  to  collect  money.  Ptopcrt.  3,  el.  7.  v.  5- 

P agree,  a town  of  Megaris, of  Locris.  Pan. 

PAg-Asee,  or  PAgrAsa,  a town  of  Magnesia,  in 
Macedonia,  with  a harbour  and  a promontory  o 
the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  was  built  there,  as 
some  suppose,  and,  according  to  Propertius,  tne 
Argonauts  set  sail  from  that  harbour.  From  tna 
circumstance  not  only  the  ship  Argo,  but  also  t * 
Argonauts  themselves,  were  ever  after  distmguisnc< 
by  the  epithet  of  I’agasteus.  Pliny  confounds 
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Lear  with  Demetrias,  but  they  are  different,  and 
atter  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
;r.  who  preferred  the  situation  of  Demetrias 
:s  conveniences.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  r.  1.  8,  v. 

I -Lucan.  2,  v.  715.  1.  6.  v.  400. — Mela,  2,  c.  3 
1 -Strut,  9. — Propert.  1,  el.  20,  v.  17. — PI  in.  4, 
t —A polled.  Rhod.  1,  v.  238,  &c. 
i.lgT&SUS,  a Trojan  killed  by  Camilla.  Virg. 
u,  v.  670. 

-igrae.  a town  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of 
ia.  Strut.  16. 

lil^TUS,  a mountain  of  iEolia.  Pans.  7,  c.  5. 

1 xlaciuui,  or  Palatium,  a town  of  the 

i .ciau  Chersonesus. A small  village  on  the 

tine  hill,  where  Rome  was  afterwards  built, 
i ilse,  a town  at  the  south  of  Corsica,  now  St. 
’'.'facia. 

, ileea,  a town  of  Cyprus, of  Cephallenia. 

1 ilseapSlis,  a small  island  on  the  coast  of 
n.  Strat. 

uilaemon,  or  Palemon,  a sea  deity,  son  of 
.mas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was  Meli- 
e,  and  he  assumed  that  of  Palaemon,  after  he 
been  changed  into  a sea  deity  by  Neptune. 

Melicerta. A noted  grammarian  at  Rome 

,e  age  of  Tiberius,  who  made  himself  ridiculous 
lis  arrogance  and  luxury.  Juv.  6,  v.  451. — 

: -tial.  2,  ep.  86. A son  of  Neptune,  who  was 

.r.gst  the  Argonauts.  A pollod. 

1 alaep&phos,  the  ancient  town  of  Paphos  in 
rus,  adjoining  to  the  new.  Strat.  14. 
i alsepharsalus,  the  ancient  town  of  Phar- 
5 in  Thessaly.  Cees.  B.  A.  48. 

1 alseph&tus,  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 

• se  age  is  unknown,  though  it  can  be  ascertained 
he  flourished  between  the  times  of  Aristotle 
Augustus.  He  wrote  five  books  de  incredibili- 
of  which  only  the  first  remains,  and  in  it  he 
favours  to  explain  fabulous  and  mythological 
litions  by  historical  facts.  The  best  edition  of 
ephatus  is  that  of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  in  8vo, 

i.  1773. An  heroic  poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote 

em  on  the  creation  of  the  world. A disciple  of 

.totle,  born  at  Abydos. An  historian  of  Egypt. 

alepdlis,  a town  of  Campania,  built  by  a 
ek  colony,  where  Naples  afterwards  was  erected. 

. 8,  c.  22. 

L'alseste,  a village  of  Epirus  near  Oricus, 
re  Caesar  first  landed  with  his  fleet.  Lucan,  s, 
60. 

’alsestlna,  a province  of  Syria,  &c.  Hero- 
t,  c.  105. — Sit.  It.  3,  v.  606. — Strut.  16. 
’alaestlnus,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river 
/mon. 

’alsetyrus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre  on  the 
tinent.  Strat.  16. 

Sl&tnedes,  a Grecian  chief,  son  of  Nauplius 
? of  Eubtea  by  Clymene.  He  was  sent  by  the 
< ek  princes,  who.  were  going  to  the  Trojan  war, 
inng  1j iysses  to  the. camp,  who,  to  withdraw 
self  from  the  expedition,  pretended  insanity, 
, the  better  to  impose  upon  his  friends,  used  to 
ness  different  animals  to  a plough,  and  to  sow 
instead  of  barley  into  the  furrows.  The  deceit 
soon  perceived  by  Palamedes ; he  knew  that 
regret  to  part  from  his  wife  Penelope,  whom  he 
lately  married,  was  the  only  reason  of  the  pre- 
Jed  insanity  of  Ulysses  ; and  to  demonstrate 
, Palamedes  took  Telemachus,  whom  Penelope 
i lately  brought  into  the  world,  and  put  him 
« the  plough  of  his  father.  Ulysses  showed 
t he  was  not  insane,  by  turning  the  plough  a 
•rent  way  not  to  hurt  his  child.  This  having 


been  discovered,  Ulysses  was  obliged  to  attend  the 
Greek  princes  to  the  war,  but  an  immortal  enmity 
arose  between  Ulysses  and  Palamedes.  The  king 
of  Ithaca  resolved  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
distress  him  : and  when  all  his  expectations  were 
frustrated,  he  had  the  meanness  to  bribe  one  of  his 
servants,  and  to  make  him  dig  a hole  in  his  master’s 
tent,  and  there  conceal  a large  sum  of  money.  After 
this  Ulysses  forced  a letter  in  Phrygian  characters, 
which  king  Priam  was  supposed  to  have  sent  to 
Palamedes.  In  the  letter  the  Trojan  king  seemed 
to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the 
Grecian  army,  according  to  the  conditions  which 
had  been  previously  agreed  upon,  when  he  received 
the  money.  This  forged  letter  was  carried,  by 
means  of  Ulysses,  before  the  princes  of  the  Grecian 
army.  Palamedes  was  summoned,  and  he  made 
the  most  solemn  protestations  of  innocence.  But 
all  was  in  vain ; the  money  that  was  discovered  in 
his  tent  served  only  to  corroborate  the  accusation, 
and  he  was  found  guilty  by  all  the  army,  and 
stoned  to  death.  Homer  is  silent  about  the  miser- 
able fate  of  Palamedes,  and  Pausanias  mentions 
that  it  had  been  reported  by  some,  that  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  had  drowned  him  in  the  sea  as  he  was 
fishing  on  the  coast.  Philostratus,  who  mentions 
the  tragical  story  above  related,  adds  that  Achiller 
and  Ajax  buried  his  body  with  great  pomp  on  tne 
sea-shore,  and  that  they  raised  upon  it  a small 
chapel,  where  sacrifices  were  regularly  offered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Troas.  Palamedes  was  a learned 
man  as  well  as  a soldier,  and,  according  to  some,  he 
completed  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  by  the  addition 
of  the  four  letters  0,  ?,  x>  <P,  during  the  Trojan  war. 
To  him,  also,  is  attributed  the  invention  of  dice  and 
backgammon  ; and  it  is  said  he  was  the  first  who 
regularly  ranged  an  army  in  a line  of  battle,  and 
who  placed  sentinels  round  a camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  them  a 
watchword.  Hygin.  fab.  95,  105,  &c .—Apollod.  2, 
&c. — Dictys  Cret.  2,  c.  15. — Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  56 
& 308. — Pans.  1,  c.  31. — Manil.  4,  v.  205. — Philos 
trat.  v.  10,  c.  6. — Euripid.  in  Phceniss. — Martial. 
13 ,ep.  •js.—Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Palantia,  a town  of  Spain.  Mela , 2,  c.  6. 

P&l&tlrms  mons,  a celebrated  hill,  the  largest 
of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built.  It  was 
upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the 
capital  of  Italy,  in  a quadrangular  form,  and  there 
also  he  kept  his  court,  as  well  as  Tullus  Hostilius 
and  Augustus,  and  all  the  succeeding  emperors, 
from  which  circumstance  the  word  Palatium  has 
ever  since  been  applied  to  the  residence  of  a monarch 
or  prince.  The  Palatine  hill  received  its  name  from 
the  goddess  Pales,  or  from  the  Palatini,  who  origin* 
ally  inhabited  the  place,  or  from  balarc  or  palarc, 
the  bleatings  of  sheep,  which  were  frequent  there,  or 
perhaps  from  the  word  palantes,  wandering,  because 
Evander,  when  he  came  to  settle  in  Italy,  gathered 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  made  them  all  one  society. 
There  were  some  games  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  and  called  Palatine,  because  kept  on  the 
hill.  Dio.  Cass.  53. — Ital.  12,  v.  709. — Liv.  1,  c.  7 
& '$'$•— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  822. — Juv.  9,  v.  23. — 
Martial.  1,  cp.  71. — Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  3. — Cic. 
in  Catil.  1.  — — Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  on 
the  Palatine  hill,  was  also  called  Palatinus.  His 
temple  there  had  been  built,  or  rather  repaired,  by 
Augustus,  who  had  enriched  it  with  a library,  valu- 
able for  the  various  collections  of  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  which  it  contained,  as  also  for  the  Siby' 
line  books  deposited  there.  Horat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  17. 

Palantiura,  a town  of  Arcadia. 
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Paleis,  or  Palee,  a town  in  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia.  Pans.  6,  c.  15. 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of  pastures 
among  the  Romans.  She  was  worshipped  with 
great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and  her  festivals,  called 
Pahlia,  were  celebrated  the  very  day  that  Romulus 
began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  1 & 294. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  722,  &c. 
— Paterc.  x,  c.  8. 

Palfurius  Sura,  a writer,  removed  from  the 
senate  by  Domitian,  who  suspected  him  of  attach- 
ment to  Vitellius,  &c.  Juv.  4,  v.  53. 

Pallbothra,  a city  of  India,  supposed  now  to 
be  Patna,  or,  according  to  others,  Allahabad. 
Strab.  15. 

Pallci,  or  Palisci,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jupiter 
by  Thalia,  whom  /Eschylus  calls  /Etna,  in  a tragedy 
which  is  now  lost,  according  to  the  words  of  Macro- 
bius.  The  nymph  ./Etna,  when  pregnant,  entreated 
her  lover  to  remove  her  from  the  pursuit  of  Juno. 
The  god  concealed  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  when  the  time  of  her  delivery  was  come,  the 
earth  opened,  and  brought  into  the  world  two 
children,  who  received  the  name  of  Palici,  ano  tou 
7raA.11/  wecrOat,  because  they  came  again  into  the 
world from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  These  deities 
were  worshipped  with  great  ceremonies  by  the 
Sicilians,  and  near  their  temple  were  two  small 
lakes  of  sulphureous  water,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  born.  Near  these  pools  it  was  usual  to 
take  the  most  solemn  oaths,  by  those  who  wished  to 
decide  controversies  and  quarrels.  If  any  of  the 
persons  who  took  the  oaths  perjured  themselves, 
they  were  Immediately  punished  in  a supernatural 
manner  ; and  those  whose  oath,  by  the  deities  of 
the  place,  was  sincere,  departed  unhurt.  The  Palici 
had  also  an  oracle,  which  was  consulted  upon  great 
emergencies,  and  which  rendered  the  truest  and 
most  unequivocal  answers.  In  a superstitious  age, 
the  altars  of  the  Palici  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  human  sacrifices,  but  this  barbarous  custom  was 
soon  abolished,  and  the  deities  were  satisfied  with 
their  usual  offerings.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  585. — Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v.  506. — Diod.  2. — Macrob.  Saturn.  5.  c. 
10. — Ital.  14,  v.  219. 

Palllia,  a festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans, 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.  The  ceremony 
consisted  in  burning  heaps  of  straw,  and  leaping 
over  them.  No  sacrifices  were  offered,  but  the 
purifications  were  made  with  the  smoke  of  horses' 
blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a calf  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  belly  of  his  mother,  after  it  had  been 
sacrificed,  and  with  the  ashes  of  beans.  The  purifi- 
cation of  the  flocks  was  also  made  with  the  smoke 
of  sulphur,  of  the  olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and 
the  rosemary.  Offerings  of  mild  cheese,  boiled 
wine,  and  cakes  of  millet,  were  afterwards  made  to 
the  goddess.  This  festival  was  observed  on  the  21st 
of  April,  and  it  was  during  the  celebration  that 
Romulus  first  began  to  build  his  city.  Some  call 
this  festival  Parilia  quasi  a paricndo,  because  the 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  divinity  for  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  flocks.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  774.  Fast. 
4,  v.  721,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  257. — Proper 4,  el.  1,  v.  19. — 
Tibull.  2,  cl.  5,  v.  87. 

PSlinurus,  a skilful  pilot  of  the  ship  of  ./Eneas. 
He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  sleep,  and  was  three  days 
exposed  to  the  tempests  and  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  at  last  came  safe  to  the  sea-shore  near  Velia, 
where  the  cruel  inhabitants  of  the  place  murdered 
him  to  obtain  his  clothes.  His  body  was  left  un- 
buried on  the  tea-shore,  and  as,  according  to  tho 


religion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  no  person  was  suf- 
fered to  cross  the  Stygian  lake  before  100  years  were  i 
elapsed,  if  his  remains  had  not  been  decently  buried 
we  find  /Eneas,  when  he  visited  the  infernal  regions' 
speaking  to  Palinurus,  and  assuring  him,  that 
though  his  bones  were  deprived  of  a funeral,  yet 
the  place  were  his  body  was  exposed  should  toon 
be  adorned  with  a monument  and  bear  his  name 
and  accordingly  a promontory  was  called  Palinurus’ 
now  Palinuro.  Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  513.  1.  5,  v.  840’ 
&c.  1.  6,  v.  341. — Ovid,  de  Rom.  577. — Mela,  2' 
c.  4.— Strab. — Horat.  3.  od.  4,  v.  28. 

Paliscorum,  or  Palicorum  stagnum,  a 
sulphureous  pool  in  Sicily.  Vid.  Palici. 

Paliurus,  now  Nahil,  a river  of  Africa,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  at  the  west  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Strab.  17. 

Pall&des,  certain  virgins  of  illustrious  parents, 
who  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the  Thebans  of 
Egypt.  It  was  required  that  they  should  prostitute 
themselves,  an  infamous  custom  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a purification,  during  which  they  were 
publicly  mourned,  and  afterwards  they  were  per- 
mitted to  marry.  Strab.  17. 

Palladium,  a celebrated  statue  of  Pallas.  It 
was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represented  lie 
goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a pike  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  a distaff  and  a spindle.  It  fell 
down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of  Ilus,  as  that 
prince  was  building  the  citadel  of  Ilium.  Some, 
nevertheless,  suppose  that  it  fell  at  Pessinus  in 
Phrygia,  or,  according  to  others,  Dardanus  received 
it  as  a present  from  his  mother  Electra.  There  are 
some  authors  who  maintain  that  the  Palladium  was 
made  with  the  bones  of  Pelops  by  Abaris ; but 
Apollodorus  seems  to  say  that  it  was  no  more  than 
a piece  of  clock-work,  which  moved  of  itself.  How- 
ever discordant  the  opinions  of  ancient  authors  be 
about  this  famous  statue,  it  is  universally  agreed 
that  on  its  preservation  depended  the  safety  of 
Troy.  This  fatality  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks 
during  the  Trojan  war,  and  therefore  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  were  commissioned  to  steal  it  away. 
They  effected  their  purpose  ; and  if  we  rely  upon 
the  authority  of  some  authors,  they  were  directed 
how  to  carry  it  away  by  Helenus  the  son  of  Priam, 
who  proved  in  this  unfaithful  to  his  country,  because 
his  brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of  Paris,  had 
married  Helen,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured.  Mi- 
nerva was  displeased  with  the  violence  which  was 
offered  to  her  statue,  and,  according  to  Virgil,  the 
Palladium  itself  appeared  to  have  received  life  and 
motion,  and  by  the  flashes  which  started  from  its 
eyes,  and  its  sudden  springs  from  the  earth,  it 
seemed  to  show  the  resentment  of  the  goddess.  The 
true  Palladium,  as  some  authors  observe,  was  not 
carried  away  from  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only  one 
of  the  statues  of  similar  size  and  shape,  which  were 
I laced  near  it,  to  deceive  whatever  sacrilegious  per- 
sons  attempted  to  steal  it.  The  Palladium,  there- 
fore, as  they  say,  was  conveyed  safe  from  I toy  *° 
Italy  by  /Eneas,  and  it  was  afterwards  preserved  by 
the  Romans  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  venera- 
tion, in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  a circumstance  whicn 
none  but  the  vestal  virgins  knew.  Herodian.  1,  c 
14,  Sic. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  442,  &c.  Met.  13,  Vt 
336. — Dictys  Cret.  1,  c.  5. — Apollod.  3,  c.  ita 


Dionys.  Hal.  1,  &c. — Homer.  II.  10.  — Virg.  sb 
. nr — . j.  i3  .1.  — Luca* 


2,  v.  166.  1.  9,  v.  151. — Plut.  de  Reb.  Rome 
9. — Dares  Phryg. — Juv.  3,  v.  139.  . 

Palladius,  a Greek  physician,  whose  treatise 
on  fevers  was  edited  8vo,  L.  Hat.  1745.  A learn** 
Roman  under  Adrian,  && 
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Pallanteum,  a town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  more 
jperlya  citadel  built  by  Evander,  on  mount  Pala- 
e,  from  whence  its  name  originates.  Virgil  says 
was  called  after  Pallas  the  grandfather  of  Evan- 
r;  but  Dionysius  derives  its  name  from  Palantium, 
•own  of  Arcadia.  Dionys.  1,  c.  31. — Virg.  /Eti. 
v.  54  & 341. 

Pallantia,  a town  of  Spain,  now  P alencia,  on 
; river  Cea.  Mela , 2,  c.  6. 

Pallantias,  a patronymic  of  Aurora,  as  being 
. ated  to  the  giant  Pallas.  Ovid.  Met.  g,fab.  12. 
Pallantides,  the  50  sons  of  Pallas  the  son  of 
11  .ndion  and  the  brother  of  /Egeus.  They  were  all 
.led  by  Theseus  the  son  of  yEgeus,  whom  they 
> posed  when  he  came  to  take  possession  of  his 
her's  kingdom.  This  opposition  they  showed  in 
,<pes  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  as  /Egeus  left  no 
ildren  except  Theseus,  whose  legitimacy  was  even 
. sputed,  as  he  was  bom  at  Trcezene.  Plut.  in 
. 'ies. — Pans.  1,  c.  22. 

Pallas  (adis),  a daughter  of  Jupiter,  the  same 
Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this  name  either 
:jcause  she  killed  the  giant  Pallas,  or  perhaps  from 
; spear  which  she  seems  to  brandish  in  her  hands 
i xWeiv).  For  the  functions,  power,  and  character 
: the  goddess,  vid.  Minerva. 

F Pallas  (antis),  a son  of  king  Evander,  sent  with 
:.mc  troops  to  assist  /Eneas.  He  was  killed  by 

• imus  the  king  of  the  Rutuli,  after  he  had  made 
. great  slaughter  of  the  enemy.  Virg.  PEn.  8,  v. 

, 4,  8cc. One  of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and 

- :rra.  He  was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  covered 
^rself  with  his  skin,  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she 
: called  Pallas.  Apollod.  3;  c.  12. A son  of 

•ius  and  Eurybia,  who  married  the  nymph  Styx, 

• whom  he  had  Victory,  Valour,  &c.  Hesiod, 

ieog. A son  of  Lycaon. A son  of  Pandion, 

b ther  of  Clytus  and  Butes.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  17. 

■Apollod. A freedman  of  Claudius,  famous  for 

ie  power  and  the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised 
e emperor,  his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and 
adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor.  It  was  by 
s means,  and  those  of  Agrippina,  that  the  death  of 
audius  was  hastened,  and  that  Nero  was  raised  to 
e throne.  Nero  forgot  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
r the  crown.  He  discarded  Pallas,  and  some 
ne  after  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he 
. ight  make  himself  master  of  his  great  riches, 

• D.  61.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  53. 

Pallene,  a small  peninsula  of  Macedonia, 
rmerly  called  Phlegra,  situate  above  the  bay  of 
henna  on  the  /Egean  sea,  and  containing  five 
ties,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Pallene.  It 
as  in  this  place,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients, 
lat  an  engagement  happened  between  the  gods 
id  the  giants.  Liv.  31,  c.  45.  1.  45,  c.  30.— 
lrS • G;  4>  v-  391- ~ Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  357. 

A village  of  Attica,  where  Minerva  had  a 
mple,  and  where  the  Pallantides  chiefly  resided. 
Jerodot.  1,  c.  1,  161.—  Plut.  in  Thes. 

Pallenses,  a people  of  Cephallenia,  whose 
lief  town  was  called  Pala  or  Pala:a.  Liv.  38,  c.  18. 
■Polyb.  3,  c.  3. 

• Palma,  a governor  of  Syria. 

• Palmaria,  a small  island  opposite  Tarracina 
It  Latium.  Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  Palmyrene,  a country 
1 the  eastern  boundaries  of  Syria,  now  called 
heudemor,  or  Tadmor.  It  is  famous  for  being 
ie  seat  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia  and  Odenatus, 
1 the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  It  is  now  in 
uns,  and  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its 

• orticoes,  temples,  and  palaces,  are  now  frequently 


examined  by  the  curious  and  the  learned.  Plin. • 
6,  c.  20  & 30. 

Palphurius,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Domitian. 
Juv.  4,  v.  53. 

Palumbinum,  a town  of  Samnium.  Liv.  10, 
c.  45. 

Pamlsos,  a river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into  the 

Peneus.  Herodot.  7,  c.  129. — Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

Another  of  Messenia  in  Peloponnesus. 

Pammenes,  an  Athenian  general,  sent  to 

assist  Megalopolis  against  the  Mantineans,  &c. 

An  astrologer. A learned  Grecian,  who  was 

preceptor  to  Brutus.  Cic.  Brut.  97,  Orat.  9. 

Pammon,  a son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
A pollod. 

Pampa,  a village  near  Tentyra  in  Thrace. 
Juv.  15,  v.  76. 

Pamphllus,  a celebrated  painter  of  Macedonia 
in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinguished  above  his  rivals 
by  a superior  knowledge  of  literature,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  those  studies  which  taught  him  to  infuse 
more  successfully  grace  and  dignity  into  his  pieces. 
He  was  founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at  Sicyon, 
and  he  made  a law  which  was  observed  not  only  in 
Sicyon,  but  all  over  Greece,  that  none  but  the 
children  of  noble  and  dignified  persons  should  be 
permitted  to  learn  painting.  Apelles  was  one  of 

his  pupils.  Diog. A son  of  Neoclides,  among 

the  pupils  of  Plato.  Diog. 

Pam.ph.OS,  a Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  Hesiod’s  age. 

Pamphyla,  a Greek  woman  who  wrote  a 
general  history  in  33  books,  in  Nero’s  reign.  This 
history,  so  much  commended  by  the  ancients,  is 
lost. 

Pamph^lia,  a province  of  Asia  Minor,  an- 
ciently called  Mopsopia,  and  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a part  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the  Pam- 
phylian  sea,  west  by  Lycia,  north  by  Pisidia,  and 
east  by  Cilicia.  It  abounded  with  pastures,  vines, 
and  olives,  and  was  peopled  by  a Grecian  colony. 
Strab.  14. — Mela,  1. — Pans.  7,  c.  3. — Plin.  5,  c. 
26.— Liv.  37,  c.  23  & 40. 

Pan  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  huntsmen, 
and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He  was 
the  son  of  Mercury  by  Dryope,  according  to  Homer. 
Some  give  him  Jupiter  and  Callisto  for  parents, 
others  Jupiter  and  Ybis  or  Oneis.  Lucian,  Hy- 
ginus,  &c.,  support  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mercury 
and  Penelope  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  that  the 
god  gained  the  affections  of  the  princess  under  the 
form  of  a goat,  as  she  tended  her  father’s  flocks  on 
mount  Taygetus,  before  her  marriage  with  the 
king  of  Ithaca.  Some  authors  maintain  that  Pene- 
lope became  mother  of  Pan  during  the  absence  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that  he  was  the 
offspring  of  all  the  suitors  that  frequented  the  palace 
of  Penelope,  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Pan, 
which  signifies  all  or  everything.  Pan  was  a 
monster  in  appearance  ; he  had  two  small  horns  on 
his  head,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  nose  flat, 
and  his  legs,  thighs,  tail,  and  feet  were  those  of  a 
goat.  The  education  of  Pan  was  entrusted  to  a 
nymph  of  Arcadia,  called  Sinoe,  but  the  nurse, 
according  to  Homer,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  such 
a monster,  fled  away  and  left  him.  He  was  wrapped 
up  in  the  skin  of  beasts  by  his  father,  and  carried 
to  heaven,  where  Jupiter  and  the  gods  lortg  enter- 
tained themselves  with  the  oddity  of  his  appearance. 
Bacchus  was  greatly  pleased  with  him,  and  gave 
hun  the  name  of  Pan.  The  god  of  shepherds  chiefly 
resided  in  Arcadia,  Where  the  woods  and  the  most 
rugged  mountains  were  his  habitation.  lie  invented 
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the  flute  with  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  Syrinx, 
in  honour  of  a beautiful  nymph  of  the  same 
name,  to  whom  he  attempted  to  offer  violence,  and 
who  was  changed  into  a reed.  He  was  continually 
employed  in  deceiving  the  neighbouring  nymphs, 
and  often  with  success.  Though  deformed  in  his 
shape  and  features,  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
captivate  Diana,  and  of  gaining  her  favour,  by 
transforming  himself  into  a beautiful  white  goat. 
He  was  also  enamoured  of  a nymph  of  the  moun- 
tains called  Echo,  by  whom  he  had  a son  called 
Lynx.  He  also  paid  his  addresses  to  Omphale 
queen  of  Lydia,  and  it  is  well  known  in  what  man- 
ner he  was  received.  Vid.  Omphale.  The  worship 
of  Pan  was  well  established,  particularly  in  Arcadia, 
where  he  gave  oracles  on  mount  Lycaeus.  His 
festivals,  called  by  the  Greeks  Lyciea,  were  brought 
to  Italy  by  Evander,  and  they  were  well  known  at 
Rome  by  the  name  of  the  Lupercalia.  Vid.  Lu- 
percalia.  The  worship,  and  the  different  functions 
of  Pan,  are  derived  from  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  Egyytians.  This  god  was  one  of  the  eight 
great  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  who  ranked  before 
the  other  12  gods,  whom  the  Romans  called  Con- 
sentes.  He  was  worshipped  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  over  all  Egypt.  His  statues  represented 
him  as  a goat,  not  because  he  was  really  such,  but 
this  was  done  for  mysterious  reasons.  He  was  the 
emblem  of  fecundity,  and  they  looked  upon  him  as 
the  principle  of  all  things.  His  horns,  as  some 
observe,  represented  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the 
vivacity  and  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion.  The 
star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  was  the  symbol 
of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs  and  feet  de- 
noted the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth,  such  as  the 
woods  and  plants.  Some  suppose  that  he  appeared 
as  a goat  because,  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt, 
in  their  war  against  the  giants,  Pan  transformed 
himself  into  a goat,  an  example  which  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  all  the  deities.  Pan,  accord- 
ing to  some,  is  the  same  as  Faunus,  and  he  is  the 
chief  of  all  the  Satyrs.  Plutarch  mentions  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary  voice  was 
heard  near  the  Echinades,  in  the  Ionian  sea,  which 
exclaimed  that  the  great  Pan  was  dead.  This  was 
readily  believed  by  the  emperor,  and  the  astrologers 
were  consulted  ; but  they  were  unable  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  so  supernatural  a voice,  which 
probably  proceeded  from  the  imposition  of  one  of 
the  courtiers  who  attempted  to  terrify  Tiberius.  In 
Egypt,  in  the  town  of  Mendes,  which  word  also 
signifies  a goat , there  was  a sacred  goat  kept  with 
the  most  ceremonious  sanctity.  The  death  of  this 
animal  was  always  attended  with  the  greatest 
solemnities,  and,  like  that  of  another  Apis,  became 
the  cause  of  a universal  mourning.  As  Pan  usually 
terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
that  kind  of  fear  which  often  seizes  men,  and 
which  is  only  ideal  and  imaginary,  has  received 
from  him  the  name  of  panic  fear.  This  kind  of 
terror  has  been  exemplified  not  only  in  individuals, 
but  in  numerous  armies,  such  as  that  of  Brennus, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation 
at  Rome,  without  any  cause  or  plausible  reason. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  396.  1.  2,  v.  277.  Met.  1,  v. 
689. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  17.  VEn.  8,  v.  343.  G.  3,  v. 
392. — Juv.  2,  v.  142. — Pans.  8,  c.  30. — Ital.  13, 
v.  327. — Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. — Liv.  1,  c.  5. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Herodot.  2,  c.  46  & 145,  &c. 

< — Diod.  1. — Orpheus,  Hymn.  10. — Homer.  Hymn, 
in  Pan. — Lucian.  Died.  Merc.  Pan. — Apollod. 

i,  c.  4. 


P&niicea,  a goddess,  daughter  of  xEsculapius’ 
who  presided  over  health.  Lucan.  9,  v.  918.— /J/;V 
35,  c.  11,  &c. 

Pansetius,  a stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  138 
B.C.  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some  time,  of  which 
he  refused  to  become  a citizen,  observing,  that  a 
good  and  modest  man  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
one  country.  He  came  to  Rome,  where  he  reckoned 
among  his  pupils  Lmlius  and  Scipio  the  second 
Africanus.  To  the  latter  he  was  attached  by  the 
closest  ties  of  friendship  and  partiality  ; he  attended 
him  in  his  expeditions,  and  partook  of  all  his 
pleasures  and  amusements.  To  the  interest  of  then- 
countryman  at  Rome,  the  Rhodians  were  greatly 
indebted  for  their  prosperity  and  the  immunities 
which  they  for  some  time  enjoyed.  Pansetius  wrote 
a treatise  on  the  duties  of  man,  whose  merit  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  encomiums  which  Cicero  be- 
stows upon  it.  Cic.  i?i  OJJic.  de  Div.  1.  In  Acad. 

2,  c.  2.  De  N.  D.  2,  c.  46. A tyrant  of  Leontini 

in  Sicily,  B.C.  613.  Polyten.  5. 

Panaetolium,  a general  assembly  of  the 
•iEtolians.  Liv.  31,  c.  29.  1.  35,  c.  32. 

Panares,  a general  of  Crete,  defeated  by  Me- 
tellus,  &c. 

Panariste,  one  of  the  waiting-women  of 
Berenice  the  wife  of  king  Antioch  us.  Polycen.  8. 

Panathenaea,  festivals  in  honour  of  Minerva 
the  patroness  of  Athens.  They  were  first  instituted 
by  Erechtheus  or  Orpheus,  and  called  A tkcnaa, 
but  Theseus  afterwards  renewed  them,  and  caused 
them  to  be  celebrated  and  observed  by  all  the  tribes 
oi  Athens,  which  he  had  united  into  one,  and  from 
this  reason  the  festivals  received  their  name.  Some 
suppose  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Quitiquatria,  as  they  are  often  called  by  that  name 
among  the  Latins.  In  the  first  years  of  the  insti- 
tution, they  were  observed  only  during  one  day, 
but  afterwards  the  time  was  prolonged,  and  the 
celebration  was  attended  with  greater  pomp  and 
solemnity.  The  festivals  were  two ; the  great 
Panathena’a  (jieyaXd),  which  were  observed  every 
fifth  year,  beginning  on  the  22nd  of  the  month 
called  Hecatombaon,  or  the  7th  of  July;  and  the 
lesser  Panathetue.a  (pnKpa),  which  were  kept  every 
third  year,  or  rather  annually,  beginning  on  the 
20th  or  21st  of  the  month  called  Thargelion,  corres- 
ponding to  the  5th  or  6th  day  of  the  month  of  May. 
In  the  lesser  festivals  there  were  three  games  con- 
ducted by  10  presidents  chosen  from  the  10  tribes  of 
Athens,  who  continued  four  years  in  office.  On 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  was  a race  with 
torches,  in  which  men  on  foot,  and  afterwards  on 
horseback,  contended.  The  same  was  also  exhibited 
in  the  greater  festivals.  The  second  combat  was 
gymnical,  and  exhibited  a trial  of  strength  and 
bodily  dexterity.  The  last  was  a musical  conten- 
tion, first  instituted  by  Pericles.  In  the  songs  they 
celebrated  the  generous  undertaking  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  who  opposed  the  Pisistratidae,  and 
of  Thrasybulus,  who  delivered  Athens  from  its  30 
tyrants.  Phrynis  of  Mitylene  was  the  first  who  ob- 
tained the  victory  by  playing  upon  the  harp.  There 
were,  besides,  other  musical  instruments,  on  which 
they  played  in  concert,  such  as  flutes,  &c.  lhe 
poets  contended  in  four  plays,  called  from  their 
number  TerpaAoyia.  The  last  of  these  was  a satire. 
There  was  also  at  Sunium  an  imitation  of  a naval 
fight.  Whoever  obtained  the  victory  in  any  of  these 
games  was  rewarded  with  a vessel  of  oil,  which  he 
was  permitted  to  dispose  of  in  whatever  manner  he 
pleased,  and  it  was  unlawful  for  any  other  person 
to  transport  that  commodity.  The  conqueror  also 
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rived  a crown  of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the 
.es  of  Academus,  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva, 
called  nopetai,  from  /sop  or,  death,  in  remein- 
•lce  of  the  tragical  end  of  Hallirhotius  the  son  of 
jtvme,  who  cut  his  own  legs  when  he  attempted 
•at  down  the  olive  which  nad  given  the  victory 
■linerva  in  preference  to  his  father,  when  these 
deities  contended  about  giving  a name  to 
ens.  Some  suppose  that  the  word  is  derived 
1 uepor,  a part,  because  these  olives  were  given 
> rcntribution  by  all  such  as  attended  at  the  festi- 
. There  was  also  a dance  called  Pyrrhichia, 
rormed  by  young  boys  in  armour,  in  imitation  of 
. erva,  who  thus  expressed  her  triumph  over  the 
quished  Titans.  Gladiators  were  also  intro- 
;d  when  Athens  became  tributary  to  the  Ro- 

■ s.  During  the  celebration  no  person  was  per- 
. ed  to  appear  in  dyed  garments,  and  if  any  one 
.sgressed  he  was  punished  according  to  the  dis- 

on  of  the  president  of  the  games.  After  these 
. gs,  a sumptuous  sacrifice  was  offered,  in  which 
y one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contributed  an 
, ind  the  whole  was  concluded  by  an  entertain- 
t for  all  the  company  with  the  flesh  that  re- 
lied from  the  sacrifice.  In  the  greater  festivals, 
■.same  rites  and  ceremonies  were  usually  ob- 
id,  but  with  more  solemnity  and  magnificence, 
irs  were  also  added,  particularly  the  procession, 
hich  Minerva’s  sacred  nen\os,  ox  garment,  was 

- ed.  This  garment  was  woven  by  a select  num- 
: >f  virgins,  called  eoyaoriKai,  from  epfov,  work. 

/ were  superintended  by  two  of  the  uppn^opoi, 
oung  virgins,  not  above  17  years  of  age  nor 
:r  11,  whose  garments  were  white  and  set  off 
ornaments  of  gold.  Minerva’s  peplus  was  of 
i site  colour,  without  sleeves,  and  embroidered 
.1  gold.  Upon  it  were  described  the  achie ve- 
ts of  the  goddess,  particularly  her  victories 

• the  giants.  The  exploits  of  Jupiter  and  the 
r gods  were  also  represented  there,  and  from 
circumstance  men  of  courage  and  bravery  are 
to  be  uf<o«  ireir\ov,  worthy  to  be  portrayed  on 

- erva’s  sacred  garment.  In  the  procession  of 
ieplus,  the  following  ceremonies  were  observed, 
he  ceramicus,  without  the  city,  there  was  an 

■ ne  built  in  the  form  of  a ship,  upon  which 
erva's  garment  was  hung  as  a sail,  and  the 
:e  was  conducted,  not  by  beasts,  as  some  have 

i osed,  but  by  subterraneous  machines,  to  the 
>le  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  from  thence  to  the 

■ lei,  where  the  peplus  was  placed  upon  Minerva’s 
• le,  which  was  laid  upon  a bed  woven  or  strewed 

flowers,  which  was  called  7rXaxir.  Persons  of 
ges,  of  every  sex  and  quality,  attended  the  pro- 
on,  which  was  led  by  old  men  and  women 
ring  olive  branches  in  their  hands,  from  which 
' >n  they  were  called  thiWofpo^joi,  bearers  of 
t boughs.  Next  followed  men  of  full  age  with 
ds  and  spears.  They  were  attended  by  the 
iKot,  or  foreigners,  who  carried  small  boats  as 
<en  of  their  foreign  origin,  and  from  that  ac- 

■ t they  were  called  ok , boat-bearers. 
r them  came  the  women,  attended  by  the  wives 

: le  foreigners,  called  vbpuupouoi,  because  they 
1 ed  water-pots.  Next  to  tnese  came  young 
crowned  with  millet  and  singing  hymns  to  the 
f less,  and  after  them  followed  select  virgins 
1 ie  noblest  families,  called  xuvri^opot,  basket- 
! ers,  because  they  carried  baskets,  in  which  were 
un  things  necessary  for  the  celebration,  with 
1 (ever  utensils  were  also  requisite.  These  several 
! ssaries  were  generally  in  the  possession  of  the 

• manager  of  the  festival  called  upxiUetopur,  who 


distributed  them  when  occasion  offered.  The  virgins 
were  attended  by  the  daughters  of  the  foreigners, 
who  carried  umbrellas  and  little  seats,  from  which 
they  were  named  bup^npopot,  seat-carriers.  The 
boys,  called  naidufuKoi,a.s  it  maybe  supposed,  led  the 
rear,  clothed  in  coats  generally  worn  at  processions. 
The  necessaries  for  this  and  every  other  festival 
were  prepared  in  a public  hall  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose, between  the  Pirsean  gate  and  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  The  management  and  the  care  of  the  whole 
was  entrusted  to  the  vo/io0u\aKey,  or  people  em- 
ployed in  seeing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  properly 
observed.  It  was  also  usual  to  set  all  prisoners  at 
liberty,  and  to  present  golden  crowns  to  such  as 
had  deserved  well  of  their  country.  Some  persons 
were  also  chosen  to  sing  some  of  Homer’s  poems,  a 
custom  which  was  first  introduced  by  Hipparchus 
the  son  of  Pisistratus.  It  was  also  customary  in 
this  festival,  and  every  other  quinquennial  festival, 
to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Plataeans,  whose 
services  had  been  so  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Pint,  in  Thes. — Pans.  Arc.  2. — rElian. 
V.  H.  8,  c.  2. — Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

Panchsea,  Panchea,  or  Panchaia,  an 
island  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Triphylius 

had  a magnificent  temple. A part  of  Arabia 

Felix,  celebrated  for  the  myrrh,  frankincense,  and 
perfumes  which  it  produced.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  139.  1. 
4,  v-  379-  Cutes r.  87. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  309,  &c. — 
Diod.  5. — Lucret.  2,  v.  417. 

Panda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided,  one 
over  the  openings  of  roads,  and  the  other  over  the 
openings  of  towns.  Varro  de  P.  R.  1. — A.  Gell.  13, 
c.  22. 

Pandama,  a girl  of  India  favoured  by  Her- 
cules, &c.  Polyeen.  1. 

Pandaria,  or  Pandataria,  a small  island 
of  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

Pand&rus,  a son  of  Lycaon,  who  assisted  the 
Trojans  in  their  war  against  the  Greeks.  He  went 
to  the  war  without  a chariot,  and  therefore  he  gener- 
ally fought  on  foot.  He  broke  the  truce  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
and  wounded  Menelaus  and  Diomedes,  and  showed 
himself  brave  and  unusually  courageous.  He  was 
at  last  killed  by  Diomedes  ; and  riineas,  who  then 
carried  him  in  his  chariot,  by  attempting  to  revenge 
his  death,  nearly  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
furious  enemy.  Dictys  Cret.  2,  c.  35. — Homer. 
II.  2 Si  5. — Hygin.  fab.  112.— Virg.  AEn.  5,  v.  495. 

—Strab.  14. — Servtus  in  loco. A son  of  Alcanor, 

killed  with  his  brother  Bitias  by  Turnus.  Virg.  AEn. 

9>  v-  735- A native  of  Crete,  punished  with  death 

for  being  accessary  to  the  theft  of  Tantalus.  What 
this  theft  was  is  unknown.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose that  Tantalus  stole  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar 
from.  the  tables  of  the  gods  to  which  he  had  been 
admitted,  or  that  he  carried  away  a dog  which 
watched  Jupiter's  temple  in  Crete,  in  which  crime 
Pandarus  was  concerned,  and  for  which  he  suffered. 
Pandarus  had  two  daughters^  Camiro  and  Clytia, 
who  were  also  deprived  of  their  mother  by  a sudden 
death,  and  left  without  friends  or  protectors.  Venus 
had  compassion  upon  them,  and  sne  fed  them  with 
milk,  honey,  and  wine.  The  goddesses  were  all 
equally  interested  in  their  welfare.  Juno  gave  them 
wisdom  and  beauty,  Diana  a handsome  figure  and 
regular  features,  and  Minerva  instructed  them  in 
whatever  domestic  accomplishment  can  recommend 
a wife.  Venus  wished  to  make  their  happiness  still 
more  complete  ; and  when  they  were  come  to  nubile 
years,  the  goddess  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant  them 
kind  and  tender  husbands.  But  in  her  absence  tlie 
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Harpies  carried  away  the  virgins  and  delivered 
them  to  the  Eumenides,  to  share  the  punishment 
which  their  father  suffered.  Paus.  10.  c.  30. — 
Pindar. 

Pand&rus,  or  Pandareus,  a man  who  had 
a daughter  called  Philomela.  She  was  changed 
into  a nightingale,  after  she  had  killed,  by  mistake, 
her  son  Itylus,  whose  death  she  mourned  in  the 
greatest  melancholy.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
same  as  Pandion  king  of  Athens. 

Pandataria,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Lucania, 
now  called  Santa  Maria. 

Pandates,  a friend  of  Datames  at  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes.  C.  Nep.  in  Dat. 

Pandemia,  a surname  of  Venus,  expressive  of 
her  great  power  over  the  affections  of  mankind. 

Pandemus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  god  of 
love  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  who  dis- 
tinguished two  Cupids,  one  of  whom  was  the  vulgar, 
called  Pandemus,  and  another  of  a purer  and  more 
celestial  origin.  Plut.  in  Erot. 

Pandia,  a festival  at  Athens  established  by 
Pandion,  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  or  be- 
cause it  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  can 
tci  mavra  Sryeveiv,  viove  and  turn  all  things  as  he 
pleases.  Some  suppose  that  it  concerned  the  moon, 
because  it  does  navroTe  levai,  moves  incessantly , 
by  showing  itself  day  and  night,  rather  than  the  sun, 
which  never  appears  but  in  the  day-time.  It  was 
celebrated  after  the  Dionysia,  because  Bacchus  is 
sometimes  taken  for  the  Sun  or  Apollo,  and  there- 
fore the  brother,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  son,  of 
the  moon. 

Pandion,  a king  of  Athens,  son  of  Erichthon 
and  Pasithea,  who  succeeded  his  father,  B.C.  1437. 
He  became  father  of  Procne  and  Philomela,  Erech- 
theus  and  Butes.  During  his  reign,  there  was  such 
an  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  that  it  was 
publicly  reported  that  Bacchus  and  Minerva  had 
personally  visited  Attica.  He  waged  a successful 
war  against  Labdacus  king  of  Boeotia,  and  gave 
his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage  to  Tereus  king  of 
Thrace,  who  had  assisted  him.  The  treatment 
which  Philomela  received  from  her  brother-in-law 
Tereus  [ V id.  Philomela]  was  the  source  of  infinite 
grief  to  Pandion,  and  he  died  through  excess  of 

sorrow,  after  a reign  of  40  years. There  was 

also  another  Pandion,  son  of  Cecrops  II.  by  Metia- 
duca,  who  succeeded  to  his  father,  B.C.  1307.  He 
was  driven  from  his  paternal  dominions,  and  fled  to 
Pylas  king  of  Megara,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
Pelia  in  marriage,  and  resigned  his  crown  to  him. 
Pandion  became  father  of  four  children,  called  from 
him  Pandionidce,  yEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Lycus. 
The  eldest  of  these  children  recovered  his  father’s 
kingdom.  Some  authors  have  confounded  the  two 
Pandions  together  in  such  an  indiscriminate  man- 
ner, that  they  seem  to  have  been  only  one  and  the 
same  person.  Many  believe  that  Philomela  and 
Procne  were  the  daughters,  not  of  Pandion  I.,  but 
of  Pandion  II.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  676. — Apollod.  3, 

c.  15. — Paus.  1,  c.  5. — Hygin.  fab.  48. A son  of 

Phineus  and  Cleopatra,  deprived  of  his  eyesight  by 

his  father.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. A son  of  yEgyptus 

and  Hephaestina. A king  of  the  Indies  in  the  age 

of  Augustus. 

Pandora,  a celebrated  woman,  the  first,  mortal 
female  that  ever  lived,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was  made  with  clay  by 
Vulcan  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  who  wished  to 
punish  the  impiety  and  artifice  of  Prometheus,  by 
iving  him  a wife.  When  this  woman  of  clay  had 
een  made  by  the  artist,  and  received  life,  all  the 


gods  vied  in  making  her  presents.  Venus  gave  her 
beauty  and  the  art  of  pleasing,  the  Graces  gave  her 
the  power  of  captivating,  Apollo  taught  her  how  to 
sing,  Mercury  instructed  her  in  eloquence,  and 
Minerva  gave  her  the  most  rich  and  splendid  orna- 
ments. From  all  these  valuable  presents,  which 
she  had  received  from  the  gods,  the  woman  was 
called  Pandora,  which  intimates  that  she  had 
received  every  necessary  gift,  nav  dwyov.  Jupiter 
after  this  gave  her  a beautiful  box,  which  she  was 
ordered  to  present  to  the  man  who  married  her; 
and  by  the  commission  of  the  god,  Mercury  con- 
ducted her  to  Prometheus.  The  artful  mortal  was 
sensible  of  the  deceit,  and  as  he  had  always  dis- 
trusted Jupiter,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  gods,  since 
he  had  stolen  fire  away  from  the  sun  to  animate  his 
man  of  clay,  he  sent  away  Pandora  without  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  His 
brother  Epimetheus  was  not  possessed  of  the  same 
prudence  and  sagacity.  He  married  Pandora,  and 
when  he  opened  the  box  which  she  presented  to 
him,  there  issued  from  it  a multitude  of  evils  and 
distempers,  which  dispersed  themselves  all  over  the 
world,  and  which,  from  that  fatal  moment,  have 
never  ceased  to  afflict  the  human  race.  Hope  was 
the  only  one  who  remained  at  the  bottom  of  tii“ 
box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who  has  the  wonderful 
power  of  easing  the  labours  of  man,  and  of  render- 
ing his  troubles  and  his  sorrows  less  painful  in  life. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  Dies. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7.  - Paus. 

1,  c.  24. — Hygin.  14. A daughter  of  Erechtheus 

king  of  Athens.  She  was  sister  to  Protogenia,  who 
sacrificed  herself  for  her  country  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Boeotian  war. 

Pandorus,  a son  of  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens. 

Pandosia,  a town  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii, 
situate  on  a mountain.  Alexander  king  of  the 

Molossi  died  there.  Strab.  6. A town  of  Epirus. 

Plin.  4,  c.  1. 

Pandrosos,  a daughter  of  Cecrops  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  not  the  fetal 
curiosity  to  open  a basket  which  Minerva  had  en- 
trusted to  their  care  [ Vid.  Erichthonius],  for  which 
sincerity  a temple  was  raised  to  her  near  that  cf 
Minerva,  and  a festival  instituted  in  her  honour, 
called  Pandrosia.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  738. — Apollod. 
3. — Paus.  1,  &c. 

Panenus,  or  Panseus,  a celebrated  painter 
who  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  painting  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  Plin.  35. 

Pang-setts,  a mountain  of  Thrace,  anciently 
called  Mo  ns  Caraminus,  and  joined  to  mount 
Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Nestus.  « 
was  inhabited  by  four  different  nations.  It  was  on 
this  mountain  that  Lycurgus  the  Thracian  king  was 
torn  to  pieces,  and  that  Orpheus  called  the  attention 
of  the  wild  beasts,  and  of  the  mountains  and  woods, 
to  listen  to  his  song.  It  abounded  in  gold  anJ 
silver  mines.  Herodot.  5,  c.  r6,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  II3-  , 
Virg.  G.  4,  v.  462. — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  739. — Tkucyt- 

2.  — Lucan.  1,  v.  679.  1.  7,  v.  482. 

Paniasis,  a man  who  wrote  a poem  upon  Her- 
cules, &c.  Vid.  Panyasis. 

Panionium,  a place  at  the  foot  of  mount 
cale,  near  the  town  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  M mo  1 
sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in  this  Pa 
that  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled,  either  n> 
suit  for  their  own  safety  and  prosperity,  or  to 
brate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a sacrifice  for  the  gooa 
all  the  nation,  whence  the  name  raviuiyiov, 

The  deputies  of  the  12  Ionian  cities  which  assemm 
there  were  those  of  Miletus.  Mvus  P-pne.  Ep 
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oedos,  Colophon,  Clazomenae,  Phocaea,  Teos, 
os,  Samos,  and  Erythrae.  If  the  bull  offered  in 
-ifice  bellowed,  it  was  accounted  an  omen  of  the 
nest  favour,  as  the  sound  was  particularly  accep- 
le  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  as  in  some  manner  it 
:mbled  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
e odot . 1,  c.  148,  &c .—Strab.  14. — Mela , 1,  c.  17. 
,‘anius,  a place  at  Coelo-Syria,  where  Antio- 
s defeated  Scopas,  13. C.  198. 

’annSnia,  a large  country  of  Europe,  bounded 
:he  east  by  Upper  Moesia,  south  by  Dalmatia, 
t by  Noricum,  and  north  by  the  Danube.  It 
divided  by  the  ancients  into  Lower  and  Upper 
: monia.  The  inhabitants  were  of  Celtic  origin, 
were  first  invaded  by  J.  Caesar,  and  conquered 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Philip  and  his  son  Alex- 
er  some  ages  before  had  successively  conquered 
Sirmium  was  the  ancient  capital  of  all  Pannonia, 
ch  contains  the  modern  provinces  of  Croatia, 
niola,  Sclavonia,  Bosnia,  Windisch,  March,  with 
: of  Servia,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
tria.  Lucan.  3,  v.  95.  1.  6,  v.  220. — Tibull.  4, 
.1,  v.  109. — PI  in.  3. — Dion.  Cass.  49. — Strab.  4 
. — Jornand. — Paterc.  2,  c.  9. — Suet.  Aug.  20. 
-’anolbius,  a Greek  poet,  mentioned  by 
.das. 

Panomph.8eus,  a surname  of  Jupiter,  either 
ruse  he  was  worshipped  by  every  nation  on 
. h,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and  the  sup- 
ations  which  were  addressed  to  him,  or  because 
t rest  of  the  gods  derived  from  him  their  know- 
;e  of  futurity  (irar  omnis,  ofi<pi\  vox).  Ovid.  Met. 
v.  198. — Homer.  II.  8. 

PanSpe,  or  Pan5pea,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
<m  sailors  generally  invoked  in  storms.  Her 
le  signifies,  giving  every  assistance,  or  seeing 
rytking.  Hesiod.  Theog.  251. — Virg.  PEn.  5, 

'■25. One  of  the  daughters  of  Thespius.  Apol- 

. 2,  c.  7. A town  of  Phocis,  called  also  Pano- 

is.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  19. — Liv.  32,  c.  18. — Paus. 
c.  4. — Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  344. — Homer.  II.  2, 
•7.  Od.  ix,  v.  580. 

'andpes,  a famous  huntsman  among  the  at- 
iants  of  Acestes  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  one  of 
>e  that  engaged  in  the  games  exhibited  by 
eas.  Virg.  AEn.  5,  v.  300. 

’anSpeus,  a son  of  Phocus  and  Asterodia, 

> accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he  made  war 
inst  the  Teleboans.  He  was  father  to  Epeus, 

1 made  the  celebrated  wooden  horse  at  the  siege 

Troy.  Paus.  2,  c.  29. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. A 

n of  Phocis,  between  Orchomenos  and  the  Ce- 
ius.  Paus.  10.  c.  4. — Strab.  9. 

••’anopion.  a Roman  saved  from  death  by  the 
ommon  fidelity  of  his  servant.  When  the  assas- 
came  to  murder  him  as  being  proscribed,  the 
•ant  exchanged  clothes  with  his  master,  and  let 
■ escape  by  a back  door.  He  afterwards  went 
• his  master’s  bed,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
id,  as  if  Panopion  himself.  Val.  Max. 
’anopblis,  the  city  0/  Pan,  a town  of  Egypt, 
ed  also  Chemmis.  Pan  had  there  a temple, 
:re  he  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity,  and 
resented  in  a statue fascino  longissimo  et  erccto. 
•d.  5. — Strab.  17. 

’anoptes,  a name  of  Argus,  from  the  power  of 

eyes.  Apollod.  2. 

’anormus,  now  called  Palermo,  a town  of 
ly,  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  north-west 
t of  the  island,  with  a good  and  capacious  har- 
r-  It  was  the  strongest  hold  of  the  Cartha- 
lans  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  at  last  taken  with  diffi- 
y by  the  Romans.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Ital.  14, 
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v.  262. A town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. : 

A town  of  Ionia,  near  Ephesus, Another  in 

Crete, in  Macedonia, Achaia, Samos. 

A Messenian  who  insulted  the  religion  of  the 

Lacedaemonians.  Vid.  Gonippus. 

Panotii,  a people  of  Scythia,  said  to  have  very 
large  ears.  Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Pansa  C.  Vibius,  a Roman  consul  who,  with 
A.  Hirtius,  pursued  the  murderers  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
was  killed  in  a battle  near  Mutina.  On  his  death- 
bed he  advised  young  Octavius  to  unite  his  interest 
with  that  of  Antony,  if  he  wished  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  from  his  friendly  advice 
soon  after  rose  the  celebrated  second  triumvirate. 
Some  suppose  that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by 
Octavius  himself,  or,  through  him,  by  the  physician 
Glicon,  who  poured  poison  into  the  wounds  of  his 
patient.  Pansa  and  Hirtius  were  the  two  last 
consuls  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rome  with  full  power.  The  authority  of 
the  consuls  afterwards  dwindled  into  a shadow. 
Paterc.  2,  c.  6. — Dio.  46. — Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  5. — 
Pint.  &>  Appian. 

Pantag-nostus,  a brother  of  Polycrates  tyrant 
of  Samos.  Polycen.  1. 

Pantagyas,  a small  river  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  after  running  a 
short  space  in  rough  cascades  over  rugged  stones 
and  precipices.  Virg.  PEn.  3,  v.  689. — Ital.  14, 
v.  232. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  471. 

Pantaleon,  a king  of  Pisa,  who  presided  at 
the  Olympic  games,  B.C.  664,  after  excluding  the 
Eleans,  who  on  that  account  expunged  the  Olym- 
piad from  the  Fasti,  and  called  it  the  second  Ano- 
lympiad.  They  had  called  for  the  same  reason  the 
eighth  the  first  Anolympiad,  because  the  Pisseans 
presided. An  /Etolian  chief.  Liv.  42,  c.  15. 

Pantanus  lacus,  the  lake  of  Lesina,  is 
situate  in  Apulia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Freuto.  Plin. 
3,  c.  12. 

Pantauchus,  a man  appointed  over  /Etolia  by 
Demetrius,  &c.  Plut. 

Panteus,  a friend  of  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta, 
& c.  Plut. 

Panthides,  a man  who  married  Italia  the 
daughter  of  Themistocles. 

Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection.  She  was  taken 
risoner  by  Cyrus,  who  refused  to  visit  her,  not  to 
e ensnared  by  the  power  of  her  personal  charms. 
She  killed  herself  on  the  body  of  her  husband,  who 
had  been  slain  in  a battle,  &c.  V id.  Abradates. 

Xenopk.  Cyrop. — Snidas. The  mother  of  Eu- 

mteus  the  faithful  servant  of  Ulysses. 

Pantbeon,  a celebrated  temple  at  Rome,  built 
by  Agrippa,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated 
to  all  the  gods,  whence  the  name  7rur  Ueos.  It  was 
struck  with  lightning  some  time  after,  and  partly 
destroyed.  Adarin  repaired  it,  and  it  still  remains 
at  Rome,  converted  into  a Christian  temple,  the  ad- 
miration of  the  curious.  Plin.  36,  c.  15. — Marcell. 
16,  c.  10. 

Pantbeus,  or  Pantbus,  a Trojan,  son  of 
Othryas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  his  country 
was  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  he  followed  the  fortune 
of  /Eneas,  and  was  killed.  Virg.  PEn.  2,  v.  429. 

Pantbold.es,  a patronymic  of  Euphorbus  the 
son  of  Panthous.  Pythagoras  is  sometimes  called 
by  that  name,  as  he  asserted  that  he  was  Euphorbus 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Ilorat.  1,  od.  28,  v.  10. — 

Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  161. A Spartan  general  killed 

by  Pericles  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra. 

Pantic&paaum,  now  Kerchc,  a town  of  Tau- 
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rica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians,  and 
governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  kings  of  Bosphorus.  It  was, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  capital  of  the  European 
Bosphorus.  Mithridates  the  Great  died  there. 
Plin. — Strab. 

Pantic&pes,  a river  of  European  Scythia, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to  be 
the  Samara  of  the  moderns.  // erodot.  4,  c.  54. 

Pantilius,  a buffoon,  ridiculed  by  Horat.  1, 
sat.  10,  v.  78. 

Panyasis,  an  ancient  Greek,  uncle  to  the  his- 
torian Herodotus.  He  celebrated  Hercules  in  one 
of  his  poems,  and  the  Ionians  in  another,  and  was 
universally  esteemed.  A then.  2. 

Panyasus,  a river  of  Illyricum,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic,  near  Dyrrhachium.  P totem. 

Papseus,  a name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Scy- 
thians. Herodot.  4. 

Paph.ag'es,  a king  of  Ambracia,  killed  by  a 
lioness  deprived  of  her  whelps.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  502. 

Paphia,  a surname  of  Venus,  because  the  god- 
dess was  worshipped  at  Paphos. An  ancient 

name  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Paph.lag'onia,  now  Petiderachia,  a country 
of  Asia  Minor,  situate  at  the  west  of  the  river 
Halys,  by  which  it  was  separated  from  Cappadocia. 
It  was  divided  on  the  west  from  the  Bithynians,  by 
the  river  Parthenius.  Herodot.  1,  c.  72. — Strab.  4. 
— Mela. — Plin. — Curt.  6,  c.  ix. — Cic.  Rail.  2,  c.  2 
& 19. 

Paphos,  now  Bafo , a famous  city  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  about  1184 
years  before  Christ,  by  Agapenor,  at  the  head  of  a 
colony  from  Arcadia.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was 
particularly  worshipped  there,  and  all  male  animals 
were  offered  on  her  altars,  which,  though  100  in 
number,  daily  smoked  with  the  profusion  of  Arabian 
frankincense.  The  inhabitants  were  very  effemi- 
nate and  lascivious,  and  the  young  virgins  were 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  place  to  get  a dowry 
by  prostitution.  Strab.  8,  &c. — Plin.  2,  c.  96. — 
Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Homer.  Od.  8. — Virg.  Ain.  1,  v. 
419,  &c.  1.  10,  v.  51,  &c. — Horat.  1,  od.  30,  v.  1. — 
Tacit.  A.  3,  c.  62.  H.  2,  c.  2. 

Paphus,  a son  of  Pygmalion,  by  a statue  which 
had  been  changed  into  a woman  by  Venus.  Vid. 
Pygmalion.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  297. 

Papia  lsx,  de  peregrinis,  by  Papius  the  tri- 
bune, A.U.C.  688,  which  required  that  all  strangers 
should  be  driven  away  from  Rome.  It  was  after- 
wards confirmed  and  extended  by  the  Junian  law. 

Another,  called  Papia  Poppeea , because  it  was 

enacted  by  the  tribunes  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q. 
Poppaeus  Secundus,  who  had  received  consular 
power  from  the  consuls  for  six  months.  It  was 
called  the  Julian  law,  after  it  had  been  published 
by  order  of  Augustus,  who  himself  was  of  the 
Julian  family.  Vid.  Julia  lex,  de  Maritandis  or- 

dinibus. Another,  to  empower  the  high  priest  to 

choose  20  virgins  for  the  service  of  the  goddess 

Vesta. Another,  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  It 

gave  the  patron  a certain  right  to  the  property  of 
his  client,  if  he  had  left  a specified  sum  of  money, 
or  if  he  had  not  three  children. 

Papianus,  a man  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  some  time  after  the  Gordians.  He  was 
put  to  death. 

Papias,  an  early  Christian  writer,  who  first 
propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium.  There 
are  remaining  some  historical  fragments  of  his. 

Papinianus,  a writer,  A.D.  212.  Vid.  /Emy- 
lius  Papinianus. 


Papinius,  a tribune  who  conspired  against 

Caligula. A man  who  destroyed  himself,  &c. 

Tacit.  Anti.  6,  c.  49. 

Paplria,  the  wife  of  Paulus  /Emylius.  She 
was  divorced.  Plut. 

Papiria  lex,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.U.C,  621. 
It  required  that,  in  passing  or  rejecting  laws  in  the 

comitia,  the  votes  should  be  given  on  tablets. 

Another,  by  the  tribune  Papirius,  which  enacted 
that  no  person  should  consecrate  any  edifice,  place 
or  thing,  without  the  consent  and  permission  of  the 

people.  Cic.  pro  Domo,  50. Another,  A.U.C. 

563,  to  diminish  the  weight,  and  increase  the  value 

of  the  Roman  as. Another,  A.U.C.  421,  to  give 

the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  citizens  of  Acerr*. 

Another,  A.U.C.  623.  It  was  proposed,  but 

not  passed.  It  recommended  the  right  of  choosing 
a man  tribune  of  the  people  as  often  as  he  wished. 

Papirius,  a centurion  engaged  to  murder  Piso 

the  proconsul  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  49. 

A patrician,  chosen  rex  sacrorum,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. A Roman  who 

wished  to  gratify  his  unnatural  desires  upon  the 
body  of  one  of  his  slaves  called  Publilius.  The 
slave  refused,  and  was  inhumanly  treated.  This 
called  for  the  interference  of  justice,  and  a decree 
was  made  which  forbade  any  person  to  be  detained 
in  fetters,  but  only  for  a crime  that  deserved  such  a 
treatment,  and  only  till  the  criminal  had  suffered 
the  punishment  which  the  laws  directed.  Creditors 
also  had  a right  to  arrest  the  goods,  and  not  the 

person,  of  their  debtors.  Liv.  8,  c.  28. Carbo, 

a Roman  consul  who  undertook  the  defence  of 
Opimius,  who  was  accused  of  condemning  and  put- 
ting to  death  a number  of  citizens  on  mount  Aven- 
tinus,  without  the  formalities  of  a trial.  His  client 

was  acquitted. Cursor,  a man  who  first  erected 

a sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome,  B.C. 
293  ; from  which  time  the  days  began  to  be  divided 

into  hours. A dictator  who  ordered  his  master  of 

horse  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  had  fought 
and  conquered  the  enemies  of  the  republic  without 
his  consent.  The  people  interfered,  and  the  dictator 
pardoned  him.  Cursor  made  war  against  the 
Sabines  and  conquered  them,  and  also  triumphed 
over  the  Samnites.  His  great  severity  displeased 
the  people.  He  flourished  about  320  years  before 

the  Christian  era.  Liv.  9,  c.  14. -One  of  his 

family  surnamed  Prcetextatus,  from  an  action  of 
his  whilst  he  wore  the  preetexta , a certain  gown  for 
young  men.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  carried 
him  to  the  senate-house,  where  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance  were  then  in  debate  before  the  senators. 
The  mother  of  young  Papirius  wished  to  know 
what  had  passed  in  the  senate ; but  Papirius,  un- 
willing to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  august  assembly, 
amused  his  mother  by  telling  her  that  it  had  been 
considered  whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  republic  to  give  two  wives  to  one  husband, 
than  two  husbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of 
Papirius  was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the 
secret  to  the  other  Roman  matrons,  and,  on  the 
morrow,  they  assembled  in  the  senate,  petitioning 
that  one  woman  might  have  two  husbands,  rather 
than  one  husband  two  wives.  The  senators  were 
astonished  at  this  petition,  but  young  Papirius  un- 
ravelled the  whole  mystery,  and  from  that  time  it 
was  made  a law  among  the  senators,  that  no  young 
man  should  for  the  future  be  introduced  into  the 
senate-house,  except  Papirius.  I his  law  was  care- 
fully observed  till  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  per- 
mitted children  of  all  ages  to  hear  the  debates  0 
the  senators.  Macrob.  Sat.  i,  c.  6.  Carbo,  a 
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end  of  Cinna  and  Marius.  He  raised  cabals 
ainst  Sylla  and  Pompey,  and  was  at  last  put  to 
ath  by  order  of  Pompey,  after  he  had  rendered 
nself  odious  by  a tyrannical  consulship,  and  after 
had  been  proscribed  by  Sylla.—; — A consul  de- 

ited  by  the  armies  of  the  (Jimbri. Crassus,  a 

jtator  who  triumphed  over  the  Samnites. A 

-nsul  murdered  by  the  Gauls,  &c. A son  of 

pirius  Cursor,  who  defeated  the  Samnites,  and 

dicated  a temple  to  Romulus  Quirinus. Maso, 

mnsul  who  conquered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and 
luced  them  into  the  form  of  a province.  At  his 
: urn  to  Rome,  he  was  refused  a triumph,  upon 
lich  he  introduced  a triumphal  procession,  and 
Jked  with  his  victorious  army  to  the  capitol, 

. aring  a crown  of  myrtle  upon  his  head.  His 
i ample  was  afterwards  followed  by  such  generals 
• were  refused  a triumph  by  the  Roman  senate. 

i /.  Max.  3,  c.  6. The  family  of  the  Papirii 

- s patrician,  and  long  distinguished  for  its  ser- 
ies to  the  state.  It  bore  the  different  surnames  of 
assus,  Cursor,  Mugillanus,  Maso,  Prcetextatus, 

: d Pectus,  of  which  the  three  first  branches  became 
: most  illustrious. 

E Pappia  lex,  was  enacted  to  settle  the  rights 
husbands  and  wives,  if  they  had  no  children.— — - 
t (Other,  by  which  a person  less  than  50  years  old 
: aid  not  marry  another  of  60. 

E Pappus,  a philosopher  and  mathematician  of 
; exandria,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 
FPapyrius.  Vid.  Papirius. 

F Parabyston,  a tribunal  of  Athens,  where 
: uses  of  inferior  consequences  were  tried  by  11 
Jges.  Pans.  1,  c.  40. 

fParadisus,  a town  of  Syria  or  Phoenicia. 

■in.  s,  c.  23. — Strab.  16. In  the  plains  of 

richo  there  was  a large  palace,  with  a garden 
autifully  planted  with  trees,  and  called  Balsaini 
iradisus. 

■ Paraetacae,  or  Taceni,  a people  between 
edia  and  Persia,  where  Antigonus  was  defeated 
Eumenes.  C.  Nep.  in  Eum.  8. — Strab.  n & 
- . — P/in.  6,  c.  26. 

F Paraetoulum,  a town  of  Egypt  at  the  west  of 
exandria,  where  Isis  was  worshipped.  The  word 
ira>t<mius  is  used  to  signify  Egyptian,  and  is 
metimes  applied  to  Alexandria,  which  was  situate 
i the  neighbourhood.  Strab.  17. — Flor.  4,  c.  n. — 

1 scan.  3,  v.  295.  1.  10,  v.  9 .—Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  712. 
_2,  el.  13,  v.  7. 

: Par&li,  a division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica. 

ley  received  this  name  from  their  being  near  the 
' t coast,  irap a and  «\r. 

F Par&lus,  a friend  of  Dion,  by  whose  assistance 

: expelled  Dionysius. A son  of  Pericles.  His 

emature  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  his  father. 

K ’Ut. 

Parasia,  a country  at  the  east  of  Media. 
Parasius,  a son  of  Philonomia  by  a shepherd, 
e was  exposed  on  Erymanthus  by  his  mother, 

1 th  his  twin  brother  Lycastus.  Their  lives  were 
eserved. 

Parcse,  powerful  goddesses,  who  presided  over 
e birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They  were  three 
number,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  daugh- 
K re  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  according  to  Hesiod,  or  of 
: ipiter  and  Themis,  according  to  the  same  poet  in 
1 (Other  poem.  Some  make  them  daughters  of  the 
I a.  Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided 
| -er  the  moment  in  which  we  are  born,  and  held  a 
1 staff  in  her  hand  ; Lachesis  spun  out  all  the 
j "ents  and  actions  of  our  life  ; and  Atropos,  the 
dest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  human  life 


with  a pair  of  scissors.  Their  different  functions 
are  well  expressed  in  this  ancient  verse  : 

Clotho  colutn  retinet,  Lachesis  net,  et  Atropos 
occat. 

The  name  of  the  Parc®,  according  to  Varro,  is 
derived  a partu  or  parturiendo,  because  they  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  of  men  ; and  by  corruption  the 
word  parca  is  formed  from  parta  or  partus  : but, 
according  to  Servius,  they  are  called  so  by  anti- 
phrasis,  quod  neinmi  parcant.  The  power  of  the 
Parcae  was  great  and  extensive.  Some  suppose 
that  they  were  subjected  to  none  of  the  gods  but 
Jupiter,  while  others  support  that  even  Jupiter 
himself  was  obedient  to  their  commands ; and, 
indeed,  we  see  the  father  of  the  gods,  in  Homer’s 
Iliad,  unwilling  to  see  Patroclus  perish,  yet  obliged, 
by  the  superior  power  of  the  Fates,  to  abandon  him 
to  his  destiny.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  they  were  the  arbiters  of  the  life  and  death 
of  mankind,  and  whatever  good  or  evil  befalls  us 
in  the  world,  immediately  proceeds  from  the  Fates 
or  Parcae.  Some  make  them  ministers  of  the  king 
of  hell,  and  represent  them  as  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
his  throne ; others  represent  them  as  placed  on 
radiant  thrones,  amidst  the  celestial  spheres,  clothed 
in  robes  spangled  with  stars,  and  wearing  crowns 
on  their  heads.  According  to  Pausanias,  the  names 
of  the  Parc®  were  different  from  those  already 
mentioned.  The  most  ancient  of  all,  as  the 
geographer  observes,  was  Venus  Urania,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  of  men  ; the  second  was  For- 
tune ; Uythia  was  the  third.  To  these  some  add  a 
fourth,  Proserpina,  who  often  disputes  with  Atropos 
the  right  of  cutting  the  thread  of  human  life.  The 
worship  of  the  Parc®  was  well  established  in  some 
cities  of  Greece,  and  though  mankind  were  well 
convinced  that  they  were  inexorable,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  mitigate  them,  yet  they  were 
eager  to  show  a proper  respect  to  their  divinity,  by 
raising  them  temples  and  statues.  They  received 
the  same  worship  as  the  Furies,  and  their  votaries 
yearly  sacrificed  to  them  black  sheep,  during  which 
solemnity  the  priests  were  obliged  to  wear  garlands 
of  flowers.  The  Parc®  were  generally  represented 
as  three  old  women  with  chaplets  made  with  wool, 
and  interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  narcissus. 
They  were  covered  with  a white  robe,  and  fillet 
of  the  same  colour,  bound  with  chaplets.  One  of 
them  held  a distaff,  another  the  spindle,  and  the 
third  was  armed  with  scissors,  with  which  she  cut 
the  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun.  Their  dress 
is  differently  represented  by  some  authors.  Clotho 
appears  in  a variegated  robe,  and  on  her  head  is  a 
crown  of  seven  stars.  She  holds  a distaff  in  her 
hand,  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  robe 
which  Lachesis  wore  was  variegated  with  a great 
number  of  stars,  and  near  her  were  placed  a variety 
of  spindles.  Atropos  was  clothed  in  black ; she 
held  scissors  in  her  hand,  with  clues  of  thread  of 
different  sizes,  according  to  the  length  and  shortness 
of  the  lives,  whose  destinies  they  seemed  to  contain. 
Hyginus  attributes  to  them  the  invention  of  these 
Greek  letters,  a,  /?,  n,  t,  v,  and  others  call  them  the 
secretaries  of  heaven,  and  the  keepers  of  the 
archives  of  eternity.  The  Greeks  call  the  Parc®  by 
the  different  names  of  /xoipci,  ai<ru,  xnp,  ei/aap/uev»i, 
which  are  expressive  of  their  power  and  of  their 
inexorable  decrees.  Hesiod.  Thcog.  &->  Scut.  Her. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  40.  I.  3,  c.  xi.  1.  s,  c.  Homer.  II. 
2°:  P*‘  l'~Theocrit. — Callimach.  in  Dian. — 
/Elian.  Anim.  10. — Pindar.  Olymp.  10.  Nctrt.  7. 
—Eurip.  in  Iphig.—Plut.  de  Facie  in  Orbt  Luna. 
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—Hygin.  in  prof.  Jab.  Si  fab.  277. — Varro. — Orpk. 
Hymn.  58. — Apollon.  1,  Sic. — Claudian.  de  Rapt. 
Pros. — Lycophr.  Tzetz.,  Sic. — Horat.  2,  od.  6, 

Sic.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  533. — Lucan.  3. — Virg,  Eel. 

4.  /En.  3,  Sic. — Settee,  in  Here.  Fur. — Slat. 

Theb.  6. 

Parentalia,  a festival  annually  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
when  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  banquets  provided. 
./Eneas  first  established  it.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  544. 

Parentiu.HL,  a port  and  town  of  Istria.  PI  in. 

3,  c.  19. 

Paris,  the  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy  by 
Hecuba,  also  called  Alexander.  He  was  destined, 
even  before  his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin  of  his 
country  ; and  when  his  mother,  in  the  first  month 
of  her  pregnancy,  had  dreamed  that  she  should 
bring  forth  a torch  which  should  set  fire  to  her 
palace,  the  soothsayers  foretold  the  calamities  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  imprudence  of  her 
future  son,  and  which  would  end  in  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Priam,  to  prevent  so  great  and  so  alarm- 
ing an  evil,  ordered  his  slave  Archelaus  to  destroy 
the  child  as  soon  as  bom.  The  slave,  either 
touched  with  humanity,  or  influenced  by  Hecuba, 
did  not  destroy  him,  but  was  satisfied  to  expose 
him  on  mount  Ida,  where  the  shepherds  of  the 
place  found  him,  and  educated  him  as  their  own 
son.  Some  attribute  the  preservation  of  his  life, 
before  he  was  found  by  the  shepherds,  to  the 
motherly  tenderness  of  a she-bear  which  suckled 
him.  Young  Paris,  though  educated  among  shep- 
herds and  peasants,  gave  early  proofs  of  courage 
and  intrepidity,  and  from  his  care  in  protecting  the 
flocks  of  mount  Ida  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
wild  beasts,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Alexander 
(, helper  or  defender).  He  gained  the  esteem  of  all 
the  shepherds,  and  his  graceful  countenance  and 
manly  deportment  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  CEnone,  a nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he  married,  and 
with  whom  he  lived  with  the  most  perfect  tender- 
ness. Their  conjugal  peace  was  soon  disturbed. 
At  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  the  goddess  of 
discord,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  partake  of  the 
entertainment,  showed  her  displeasure  by  throwing 
into  the  assembly  of  the  gods  who  were  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials,  a golden  apple  on  which 
were  written  the  words  DeUir  pulchriori.  All  the 
goddesses  claimed  it  as  their  own : the  contention 
at  first  became  general,  but  at  last  only  three,  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Minerva,  wished  to  dispute  their  re- 
spective right  to  beauty.  The  gods,  unwilling  to 
become  arbiters  in  an  affair  of  so  tender  and  so 
delicate  a nature,  appointed  Paris  to  adjudge  the 
prize  of  beauty  to  the  fairest  of  the  goddesses,  and 
indeed  the  shepherd  seemed  properly  qualified  to 
decide  so  great  a contest,  as  his  wisdom  was  so  well 
established,  and  his  prudence  and  sagacity  so  well 
known.  The  goddesses  appeared  before  their  judge 
without  any  covering  or  ornament,  and  each  tried 
by  promises  and  entreaties  to  gain  the  attention  of 
Paris,  and  to  influence  his  judgment.  Juno  pro- 
mised him  a kingdom;  Minerva,  military  glory; 
and  Venus,  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for  his 
wife,  as  Ovid  expresses  it,  Heroid.  17,  v.  118, 

Udaquc  cum  regttum  ; belli  daret  altera  laudem  ; 

Tyndaridis  conjux,  tertia  dixit , eris. 

After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and  pro- 
mises, Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus,  and  gave 
her  the  golden  apple,  to  which,  perhaps,  she  seemed 
entitled  as  the  goddess  of  beauty.  This  decision  | 


of  Paris  in  favour  of  Venus  drew  upon  the  judge 
and  his  family  the  resentment  of  the  two  other 
goddesses.  Soon  after  Priam  proposed  a contest 
among  his  sons  and  other  princes,  and  promised  to 
reward  the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  finest  bulls  of 
mount  Ida.  His  emissaries  were  sent  to  procure 
the  animal,  and  it  was  found  in  the  possession  of 
Paris,  who  reluctantly  yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  again  this  favourite 
animal,  and  he  went  to  Troy  and  entered  the  list  of 
the  combatants.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over  his  rivals, 
Nestor  the  son  of  Neleus  ; Cycnus  son  of  Neptune  ; 
Polites,  Helenus,  and  Deiphobus  sons  of  Priam. 
He  also  obtained  a superiority  over  Hector  himself, 
and  the  prince,  enraged  to  see  himself  conquered 
by  an  unknown  stranger,  pursued  him  closely,  and 
Paris  must  have  fallen  a victim  to  his  brother's 
resentment,  had  he  not  fled  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter. 
This  sacred  retreat  preserved  his  life,  and  Cassandra 
the  daughter  of  Priam,  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  the  features  of  Paris  with  those  of  her  brothers, 
inquired  his  birth  and  his  age.  From  these  circum- 
stances she  soon  discovered  that  he  was  her  brother, 
and  as  such  she  introduced  him  to  her  father  and 
to  his  children.  Priam  acknowledged  Paris  as  his 
son,  forgetful  of  the  alarming  dream  which  bad 
influenced  him  to  meditate  his  death,  and  all 
jealousy  ceased  among  the  brothers.  Paris  did  not 
long  suffer  himself  to  remain  inactive  ; he  equipped 
a fleet,  as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hesione,  his  father’s 
sister,  whom  Hercules  had  carried  away  and  obliged 
to  marry  Telamon  the  son  of  iEacus.  This  was 
the  pretended  motive  of  his  voyage,  but  the  causes 
were  far  different.  Paris  recollected  that  he  was 
to  be  the  husband  of  the  fairest  of  women  ; and  if 
he  had  been  led  to  form  those  expectations  while 
he  was  an  obscure  shepherd  of  Ida,  he  had  now 
every  plausible  reason  to  see  them  realized,  since 
he  was  acknowledged  son  of  the  king  of  Troy. 
Helen  was  the  fairest  woman  of  the  age,  and  Venus 
had  promised  her  to  him.  On  these  grounds,  there- 
fore, he  visited  Sparta,  the  residence  of  Helen,  who 
had  married  Menelaus.  He  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  but  he  abused  the  hospi- 
tality of  Menelaus,  and  while  the  husband  was 
absent  in  Crete,  Paris  persuaded  Helen  to  elope 
with  him  and  fly  to  Asia.  Helen  consented,  and 
Priam  received  her  into  his  palace  without  difficulty, 
as  his  sister  was  then  detained  in  a foreign  country, 
and  as  he  wished  to  show  himself  as  hostile  as 
possible  to  the  Greeks.  This  affair  was  soon  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences.  When  Menelaus 
had  married  Helen,  all  her  suitors  had  bound  them- 
selves by  a solemn  oath  to  protect  her  person,  and 
to  defend  her  from  every  violence  [Vid.  Helena], 
and  therefore  the  injured  husband  reminded  them 
of  their  engagements,  and  called  upon  them  to 
recover  Helen.  Upon  this  all  Greece  took  up  arms 
in  the  cause  of  M enelaus  ; Agamemnon  was  chosen 
general  of  all  the  combined  forces,  and  a regular 
war  was  begun.  Vid.  Troja.  Paris,  meanwhile, 
who  had  refused  Helen  to  the  petitions  and  embas- 
sies of  the  Greeks,  armed  himself  with  his  brothers 
and  subjects  to  oppose  the  enemy  ; but  the  success 
of  the  war  was  neither  hindered  nor  accelerated  by 
his  means.  He  fought  with  little  courage,  and  at 
the  very  sight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  so 
recently  injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  ie 
retired  from  the  front  of  the  army,  where  he  walked 
before  like  a conqueror.  In  a combat  with  Menelaus, 
which  he  undertook  at  the  persuasion  of  his  brother 
Hector,  Paris  must  have  perished,  had  not  Venus 
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erfered,  and  stolen  him  from  the  resentment  of 
, adversary.  He  nevertheless  wounded,  in  another 
ttle,  Machaon,  Euryphilus,  and  Diomedes,  and, 
•ording  to  some  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of 
c,  arrows  the  great  Achilles.  Vid.  Achilles.  The 
| ath  of  Paris  is  differently  related  ; some  suppose 
I ,c  he  wa*  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows 
I Philoctetes,  which  had  been  once  in  the  posses- 
I n of  Hercules,  and  that  when  he  found  himself 
. iguid  on  account  of  his  wounds,  he  ordered  him- 
i f to  be  carried  to  the  feet  of  CEnone,  whom  he 

■ J basely  abandoned,  and  who,  in  the  years  of  his 
[ scurity,  had  foretold  him  that  he  would  solicit 
1 r assistance  in  his  dying  moments.  He  expired 
1 fore  he  came  into  the  presence  of  CEnone,  and 

• nymph,  still  mindful  of  their  former  loves, 
t ew  herself  upon  his  body,  and  stabbed  herself  to 
i : heart,  after  she  had  plentifully  bathed  it  with 
.*  tears.  According  to  some  authors,  Paris  did 
t immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  left  the  Pelo- 

• anesus,  but  he  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 

•.  .ere  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the  country,  de- 

ned  him,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  violence 

• ich  had  been  offered  to  the  king  of  Sparta,  he 
pt  Helen  at  his  court,  and  permitted  Paris  to 
- ire.  Vid.  Helena.  Dictys  Crct.  t,  3,  & 4. — 

• tolled.  3,  c.  12.— Homer.  II. — Ovid.  Heroid.  5, 

& 17.—  Quint.  Calab.  10,  v.  290. — Horat.  od.  3. 

1 Eurip.  in  Iphig. — H ygin.  fab.  92  & 273. — Virg.  . 

n.  x,  &c. — /Elian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42. — Paus.  10, 

! 27 .—Cic.  de  Div. — Lycophr.  Tzetz.  in  Lyc. 

— A celebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  the  good 
ices  of  the  emperor  Nero,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  13, 

: 19,  &c. 

? Pari  sides,  a king  of  Pontus  in  the  age  of 

exander  the  Great. Another,  king  of  Bos- 

orus. 

Parisii,  a people  and  a city  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
w called  Paris , the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
•ance.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  3. 

; Parisns,  a river  of  Pannonia,  falling  into  the 
. inube.  Strab. 

Parium,  now  Camanar,  a town  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Propontis,  where  Archilochus  was  bom,  as 
' me  say.  Strab.  10. — Plin.  7,  c.  2.  1.  36,  c.  5. 
Parma,  a town  of  Italy,  near  Cremona,  cele- 
ited  for  its  wool,  and  now  for  its  cheese.  The 
et  Cassius  and  the  critic  Macrobius  were  born 
:ere.  It  was  made  a Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  569. 
le  inhabitants  are  called  Parmenenses  and  Par- 
xni.  Liv.  39,  c.  55. — Strab.  5. — Horat.  x,  ep.  4, 

■ 3* — Cic.  Phil.  14,  v.  3. — Varro,  L.  L.  7,  c.  31. 

1 Martial.  2,  ep.  43,  v.  4,  1.  3,  ep.  13,  v.  8 & 14, 

. *55- 

f Parmenides,  a Greek  philosopher  of  Elis, 
10  flourished  about  503  years  before  Christ, 
e was  son  of  Pyres  of  Elis,  and  the  pupil  of 
enophanes,  or  of  Anaximander,  according  to 
me.  He  maintained  that  there  were  only  two 

• xments,  fire  and'  the  earth  ; and  he  taught  that 
e first  generation  of  men  was  produced  from  the 
n.  He  first  discovered  that  the  earth  was  round, 
d habitable  only  in  the  two  temperate  zones,  and 
at  it  was.suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 

: a fluid  lighter  than  air,  so  that  all  bodies  left  to 
emselves  fell  on  its  surface.  There  were,  as  he 

■'.pposed,  only  two  sorts  of  philosophy,  — one 
unded  on  reason,  and  the  other  on  opinion.  He 
gested  this  unpopular  system  in  verses,  of  which 
^few  fragments  remain.  Diog. 

Parmenio,  a celebrated  general  in  the  armies 
Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king’s  confidence, 
id  was  more  attached  to  his  person  as  a man  than 


as  a monarch.  When  Darius  king  of  Persia  offered 
Alexander  all  the  country  which  lies  at  the  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  with  his  daughter  Statira  in  mar- 
riage, and  10,000  talents  of  gold,  Parmenio  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  he  would,  without  hesita- 
tion, accept  of  these  conditions,  if  he  were  Alex- 
ander. “ So  would  I,  were  I Parmenio,”  replied 
the  conqueror.  This  friendship,  so  true  and  in' 
violable,  was  sacrificed  to  a moment  of  resentment 
and  suspicion  ; and  Alexander,  who  had  too 
eagerly  listened  to  a light  and  perhaps  a false 
accusation,  ordered  Parmenio  and  his  son  to  be 
put  to  death,  as  if  guilty  of  treason  against  his 
person.  Parmenio  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
B.C.  330.  He  died  in  the  greatest  popularity,  and 
it  has  been  judiciously  observed,  that  Parmenio 
obtained  many  victories  without  Alexander,  but 
Alexander  not  one  without  Parmenio.  Curt.  7,  &c. 
— Pint,  in  Alex. 

Parnassus,  a mountain  of  Phocis,  anciently 
called  Larnassos,  from  the  boat  of  Deucalion 
(\apruf),  which  was  carried  there  in  the  universal 
deluge.  It  received  the  name  of  Parnassus  from 
Parnassus  the  son  of  Neptune  by  Cleobula,  and 
was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  to  Apollo  and  Bac- 
chus. The  soil  was  barren,  but  the  valleys  and  the 
green  woods  that  covered  its  sides,  rendered  it 
agreeable,  and  fit  for  solitude  and  meditation. 
Parnassus  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  easily  seen  from  the  citadel  of 
Corinth,  though  at  the  distance  of  about  80  miles. 
According  to  the  computation  of  the  ancients,  it  is 
one  day’s  journey  round.  At  the  north  of  Par- 
nassus, there  is  a large  plain,  about  eight  miles  in 
circumference.  The  mountain,  according  to  the 
poets,  had  only  two  tops,  called  Hyampea  and 
Tithorea,  on  one  of  which  the  city  of  Delphi  was 
situated,  and  thence  it  was  called  Biceps.  Strab.  8, 
9. — Ovid.  Met.  x,  v.  3x7.  1.  2,  v.  221.  1.  5,  v.  278. — 
Lucan.  5,  v.  71.  1.  3,  v.  173. — Liv.  42,  c.  16. — Sil. 
It.  15,  v.  311. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Pans.  10,  c.  6. — 

Propert.  2,  el.  23,  v.  13.  1.  3,  el.  11,  v.  54. A 

son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his  name  to  a mountain 
of  Phocis. 

Parnes  (etis),  a mountain  of  Africa,  abounding 
in  vines.  St  at.  12,  Theb.  v.  620. 

Parnessus,  a mountain  of  Asia  near  Bac- 
triana.  Dionys.  Per.  737. 

Parni,  a tribe  of  the  Scythians,  who  invaded 
Parthia.  Strab.  xi. 

Paron  and  Heraclid.es,  two  youths  who 
killed  a man  who  had  insulted  their  father.  Pint. 
Apophth. 

Paropamisus,  a ridge  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  India,  called  the  Stony  Girdle, .or  Indian 
Caucasus.  Strab.  15. 

Paropus,  now  Colisano,  a town  at  the  north 
of  Sicily,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
Polyb.  1,  c.  24. 

Paroreia,  a town  of  Thrace,  near  mount 
Hffimus.  Liv.  39,  c.  27. A town  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.  A district  of  Phrygia  Magna.  Strab.  12. 

Paros,  a celebrated  island  among  the  Cyclades, 
about  7!  miles  distant  from  Naxos,  and  28  from 
Delos.  According  to  Pliny,  it  is  half  as  large  as 
Naxos,  that  is,  about  36  or  37  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, a measure  which  some  of  the  moderns  have 
extended  to  50  and  even  80  miles.  It  has  borne 
the  different  names  of  Pactia , Minoa,  Hiria,  De - 
metrias,  Zacynthus , Cabarnis,  and  Hylcassa. 
It  received  the  name  of  Paros,  which  it  still  bears, 
from  Paros,  a son  of  Jason,  or,  as  some  maintain,  of 
Parrhasius.  The  island  of  Paros  was  rich  and 
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powerful,  and  well  known  for  its  famous  marble, 
which  was  always  used  by  the  best  statuaries.  The 
best  quarries  were  those  of  Marpesus,  a mountain 
where  still  caverns  of  the  most  extraordinary  depth 
are  seen  by  modem  travellers,  and  admired  as  the 
sources  from  whence  the  labryrinth  of  Egypt  and 
the  porticoes  of  Greece  received  their  splendour. 
According  to  Pliny,  the  quarries  were  so  uncom- 
monly deep,  that,  in  the  clearest  weather,  the 
workmen  were  obliged  to  use  lamps,  from  which 
circumstance  the  Greeks  have  called  the  marble 
Lychnites,  worked  by  the  light  of  lamps.  Paros  is 
also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle  which  it  produces, 
and  for  its  partridges,  and  wild  pigeons.  The 
capital  city  was  called  Paros.  It  was  first  peopled 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  a colony  of 
Cretans  settled  in  it.  The  Athenians  made  war 
against  it,  because  it  had  assisted  the  Persians  in 
the  invasion  of  Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became 
a Roman  province  in  the  age  of  Pompey.  Archi- 
lochus was  born  there.  The  Parian  marbles,  per- 
haps better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Aruti- 
delian,  were  engraved  in  this  island  in  capital 
letters,  B.C.  264,  and,  as  a valuable  chronicle, 
preserved  the  most  celebrated  epochas  of  Greece, 
from  the  year  1582  B.C.  These  valuable  pieces  of 
antiquity  were  procured  originally  by  M.  de  Peirisc, 
a Frenchman,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Prideaux  published  an  account  of  all  the 
inscriptions  in  1676.  Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Strab.  5. — C. 
Nep.  in  Milt.  Ale. — Virg.  sEn.  1,  v.  593.  G.  3, 

v.  34. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  419.  1.  7,  v.  466. — PI  in.  3, 
c.  14.  1.  36,  c.  17. — Diod.  5,  & Thucyd.  1. — Hero- 
dot.  5,  &c. — Horat.  1,  od.  19,  v.  6. 

Parphorus,  a native  of  Colophon,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a colony,  built  a town  at  the  foot  of 
Ida,  which  was  abandoned  for  a situation  nearer 
his  native  city.  Strab.  14. — Pans.  7,  c.  3. 

Parrh&sia,  a town  of  Arcadia,  founded  by 
Parrhasius  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  Arcadians  are 
sometimes  called  Parrhasians,  and  Areas  Par- 
r/iasis,  and  Carmenta,  Evander’s  mother,  Parr/ia- 
siadea.  Lucan.  2,  v.  237. — Virg.  /En.  8,  v.  333. — 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  315.  Fast.  1,  v.  618.  Trist.  1, 
v.  190. — Palis.  8,  c.  27. 

Parrh&sius,  a famous  painter,  son  of  Evenor 
of  Ephesus,  in  the  age  of  Zeuxis,  about  415  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  a great  master  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  particularly  excelled  in  strongly  ex- 
pressing the  violent  passions.  He  was  blessed  with 
a great  genius,  and  much  invention,  and  he  was 
particularly  happy  in  his  designs.  He  acquired 
himself  great  reputation  by  his  pieces,  but  by  none 
more  than  that  in  which  he  allegorically  represented 
the  people  of  Athens  with  all  the  injustice,  the 
clemency,  the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arrogance 
and  inconsistency,  which  so  eminently  character- 
ized that  celebrated  nation.  He  once  entered  the 
lists  against  Zeuxis,  and  when  they  had  produced 
their  respective  pieces,  the  birds  came  to  pick  with 
the  greatest  avidity  tbe  grapes  which  Xetixis  had 
painted.  Immediately  Parrhasius  exhibited  his 
piece,  and  Zeuxis  said,  “ Remove  your  curtain, 
that  we  may  see  the  painting.”  The  curtain  was 
the  painting,  and  Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself 
conquered,  by  exclaiming,  “ Zeuxis  has  deceived 
birds,  but  Parrhasius  has  deceived  Zeuxis  himself. 
Parrhasius  grew  so  vain  of  his  art,  that  he  clothed 
himself  in  puijile,  and  wore  a crown  of  gold,  calling 
himself  the  king  of  painters.  He  was  lavish  in  his 
own  praises,  and  by  his  vanity  too  often  exposed 


himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies.  Plut.  in 
Thes.  de  Poet.  Aud. — Pans.  1,  c.  28. — PI  in.  3- 

v.  10.-  Horat.  4,  od.  8. A son  of  Jupiter,  or’ 

according  to  some,  of  Mars,  by  a nymph  called 
Philonomia. 

Parthamisiris,  a king  of  Armenia,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan. 

Parthaon,  a son  of  Agenor  and  Epicaste, 
who  married  Euryte  daughter  of  Hippodamus,  by 
whom  he  had  many  children,  among  whom  were 
CEneus  and  Sterope.  Parthaon  was  brother  to 
Demonice,  the  mother  of  Evenus  by  Mars,  and 
also  to  Molus,  Pylus,  and  Thestius.  He  is  called 
Portheus  by  Homer,  II.  14. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7.— 

Hygin.  fab.  129  & 239. A son  of  Peripetus  and 

father  of  Aristas.  Pans.  8. 

Parthgniae  and  ParthSnii,  a certain  num- 
ber  of  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  During  the 
Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  were  absent  from 
their  city  for  the  space  of  10  years,  and  it  was 
unlawful  for  them  to  return,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  a solemn  oath  not  to  revisit  Sparta 
before  they  had  totally  subdued  Messenia.  This 
long  absence  alarmed  the  Lacedaemonian  women, 
as  well  as  the  magistrates.  The  Spartans  were 
reminded  by  their  wives,  that  if  they  continued  in 
their  resolution,  the  state  must  at  last  decay  for 
want  of  citizens,  and  when  they  had  duly  con- 
sidered this  embassy,  they  empowered  all  the 
young  men  in  the  army,  who  had  come  to  the  war 
while  yet  under  age,  and  who  therefore  were  not 
bound  by  the  oath,  to  return  to  Sparta,  and,  by  a 
familiar  and  promiscuous  intercourse  with  all  the 
unmarried  women  of  the  state,  to  raise  a future 
generation.  It  was  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
children  that  sprang  from  this  union  were  called 
Partheni®,  or  sons  of  virgins  (napOevos).  The  war 
with  Messenia  was  some  time  after  ended,  and  the 
Spartans  returned  victorious ; but  the  cold  indif- 
ference with  which  they  looked  upon  the  Partheni® 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences.  The  Par- 
theni®  knew  they  had  no  legitimate  fathers,  and  no 
inheritance,  and  that  therefore  their  life  depended 
upon  their  own  exertions.  This  drove  them  almost 
to  despair.  They  joined  with  the  Helots,  whose 
maintenance  was  as  precarious  as  their  own,  and  it 
was  mutually  agreed  to  murder  all  the  citizens  of 
Sparta,  and  to  seize  their  possessions.  This  mas- 
sacre was  to  be  done  at  a general  assembly,  and  the 
signal  was  the  throwing  of  a cap  in  the  air.  The 
whole,  however,  was  discovered  through  the  diffi- 
dence and  apprehensions  of  the  Helots ; and  when 
the  people  had  assembled,  the  Partheni®  discovered 
that  all  was  known,  by  the  voice  of  a crier,  who 
proclaimed  that  no  man  should  throw  up  his  cap. 
The  Partheni®,  though  apprehensive  of  punish- 
ment, were  not  visibly  treated  with  greater  severity ; 
their  calamitous  condition  was  attentively  examined, 
and  the  Spartans,  afraid  of  another  conspiracy,  and 
awed  by  their  numbers,  permitted  them  to  sail  for 
Italy,  with  Phalantus  their  ringleader  at  their 
head.  They  settled  in  Magna  Gr®cia,  and  built 
Tarentum,  about  707  years  before  Christ.  Justin. 
3,  c.  3. — Strain  6. — Pans,  in  Lacon.  &c. — Plut.  in 
Apop/t. 

ParthSnias,  a river  of  Peloponnesus,  (lowing 

by  Elis.  Pans.  6,  c.  21. The  ancient  name  of 

Samos.  Plin.  5,  c.  31.  [ 

ParthSnion,  a mountain  of  Peloponnesus  at 
the  north  of  Tegea.  Pans.  _ , 

ParthSnius,  a river  of  Paphlagonia,  which, 
after  separating  Bithynia,  falls  into  the  Euxine  sea, 
nearSesamum.  It  received  its  name  either  because 
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ie  virgin  Diana  (jraptfevor)  bathed  herself  there,  or 
irhaps  it  received  it  from  the  purity  and  mildness 
? its  waters.  Herodot.  2,  c.  104. — P/in.  6,  c.  2. 
— A mountain  of  Arcadia,  which  was  said  to 
jound  in  tortoises.  Here  Telephus  had  a temple, 
talanta  was  exposed  on  its  top  and  brought  up 
tere.  Pans.  8,  c.  54. — VEliatt.  V.  H . 13. — Apol- 

d.  2,  c.  7. A favourite  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

e conspired  against  his  imperial  master,  and 

sisted  to  murder  him. A river  of  European 

armatia.  Ovid,  ex  Pcmt.  4,  el.  10,  v.  49. A 

iend  of  /Eneas  killed  in  Italy.  Virg.  PEn.  10,  v. 

.8. A Greek  writer,  whose  romance,  de  Ama- 

riis  Affectionibus  has  been  edited  in  i2mo,  Basil. 

arthgnon,  a temple  of  Athens,  sacred  to 
.inerva.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and 
terwards  rebuilt  by  Pericles  in  a more  magnificent 
anner,  and  still  exists.  All  the  circumstances 
hich  related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva  were  beauti- 
lly  and  minutely  represented  in  bas-relief,  on  the 
ant  of  the  entrance.  The  statue  of  the  goddess, 
i cubits  high,  and  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  passed 
r one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias.  Plin.  34. 
Parth-SnSpseus,  a son  of  Meleager  and  Ata- 
nta,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Milanion  and 
lother  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
ho  accompanied  Adrastus  the  king  of  Argos  in  his 
rpedition  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  by  Am- 
ndicus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  9. — Pans.  3,  c.  12.  1.  9,  c. 
p. A son  of  Talaus. 

Parth8n5pe,  one  of  the  Sirens. A daughter 

Stymphalus.  Apollod. A city  of  Campania, 

terwards  called  Neapolis,  or  the  new  city,  when 
had  been  beautified  and  enlarged  by  a colony 
>m  Euboea.  It  is  now  called  Naples.  It  received 
e name  of  Parthenope  from  one  of  the  Sirens, 
hose  body  was  found  on  the  sea-shore  there. 
*rK ■ G.  4,  v.  564. — Strab.  1 & 5. — Paterc.  1,  c.  4. 
-Homer.  Od.  12,  v.  167. — Ital.  12,  v.  33. 
Parthia,  a celebrated  country  of  Asia,  bounded 
1 the  west  by  Media,  south  by  Carmania,  north  by 
yrcania,  and  east  by  Aria,  &c.,  containing,  ac- 
rding  to  Ptolemy,  25  large  cities,  the  most  capital 
which  was  called  H ecatompylos,  from  its  huiuired 
ties.  Some  suppose  that  the  present  capital  of  the 
'tintry  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Hecatompylos. 
c cording  to  some  authors,  the  Parthians  were 
rythtans  by  origin,  who  made  an  invasion  on  the 
ore  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  at  last  fixed 
eir  residence  near  Hyrcania.  They  long  remained 
■known  and  unnoticed,  and  became  successively 
'"u‘ary.  t0  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 
id  Persians.  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia,  the 
irthians  submitted,  like  the  other  dependent  pro- 
nces  of  Persia,  and  they  were  for  some  time  under 
e power  of.Eumenes,  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Nica- 
>r,  and  Antiochus,  till  the  rapacity  and  oppression 
Agathocles,  a lieutenant  of  the  latter,  roused 
eir  spirit,  and  fomented  rebellion.  Arsaces,  a 
an  of  obscure  origin,  but  blessed  with  great  mili- 
ry  powers,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
■untrymen,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Parthian 
npire  about  250  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
ne  Macedonians  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it ; 
race  of  active  and  vigilant  princes,  who  assumed 
e surname  of  Ar sac  ides,  from  the  founder  of  their 
ngdom,  increased  its  power,  and  rendered  it  so 
raudable,  that,  while  it  possessed  18  kingdoms 
itween  the  Caspian  and  Arabian  seas,  it  even  dis- 
ited  the  empi/e  of  the  world  with  the  Romans, 
id  could  never  be  subdued  by  that  nation,  which 
1 seen  no  oeople  on  earth  unconquered  by  their  I 


arms.  It  remained  a kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Ar- 
tabanus,  who  was  killed  about  the  year  229  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  from  that  time  it  became  a pro- 
vince of  the  newly  re-established  kingdom  of  Persia, 
under  Artaxerxes.  The  Parthians  were  naturally 
strong  and  warlike,  and  were  esteemed  the  most 
expert  horsemen  and  archers  in  the  world.  The 
peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their  arrows  while 
they  were  retiring  full  speed,  has  been  greatly  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  poets, 
who  all  observe  that  their  flight  was  more  formid- 
able than  their  attacks.  This  manner  of  fighting, 
and  the  wonderful  address  and  dexterity  with  which 
it  was  performed,  gained  them  many  victories. 
They  were  addicted  much  to  drinking,  and  to  every 
manner  of  lewdness,  and  their  laws  permitted  them 
to  raise  children  even  by  their  mothers  and  sisters. 
Strab.  2,  6,  &c. — Curt.  6,  c.  n. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. — 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  31,  See.  VEn.  7,  v.  606. — Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  1,  &c.  Fast.  5,  v.  580. — Dio.  Cass.  40. — Ptol. 
6,  c.  5. — Plin.  6,  c.  25. — Polyb,  5,  See.- — Marcelliu. 
— -Herodian,  3,  &c. — Lucan,  x,  v.  230.  1.  6,  v.  50. 

I.  10,  v.  53. — Justin.  41,  c.  1. — Horat.  1,  od.  19,  v. 

II.  1.  2,  od.  13.  v.  17. 

Part  bird,  a people  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  29,  c. 
12.  1.  33,  c.  34.  1.  44,  c.  30. — Suet.  Aug.  19. — Cic. 
in  Pis.  40. 

Parthytene,  a province  of  Parthia,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  though  some  authors  support  that  it  is 
the  name  of  Parthia  itself. 

Parys&des,  a king  of  Pontus,  B.C.  310.  Diod. 

A king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  who 

flourished  284  B.C. 

Parys&tis,  a Persian  princess,  wife  of  Darius 
Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes,  Memnon,  and 
Cyrus  the  younger.  She  was  so  extremely  partial 
to  her  younger  son,  that  she  committed  the  greatest 
cruelties  to  encourage  his  ambition,  and  she  sup- 
ported him  with  all  her  interest  in  his  rebellion 
against  his  brother  Memnon.  The  death  of  Cyrus 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  was  revenged  with  the 
grossest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacrificed  to  her 
resentment  all  such  as  she  found  concerned  in  his 
fall.  She  also  poisoned  Statira  the  wife  of  her  son 
Artaxerxes,  and  ordered  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the 
court  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stretched 
on  two  poles  before  her  eyes,  because  he  had,  by 
order  of  the  king,  cut  off  the  hand  and  the  head  of 
Cyrus.  These  cruelties  offended  Artaxerxes,  and 
he  ordered  his  mother  to  be  confined  in  Babylon ; 
but  they  were  soon  after  reconciled,  and  Parysatis 
regained  all  her  power  and  influence  till  the  time  of 
her  death.  Pint,  in  Art. — Ctes. 

Pasargrada,  a town  of  Persia,  near  Carmania, 
founded  by  Cyrus  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
conquered  Astyages.  The  kings  of  Persia  were 
always  crowned  there,  and  the  Pasargada;  were  the 
noblest  families  of  Persia,  in  the  number  of  which 
were  the  Achtemenides.  Strab.  15 .—Plin.  8,  c.  26. 
— Herodot.  1,  c.  125. — Mela , 3,  c.  8. 

Paseas,  a tyrant  in  Sicyon  in  Peloponnesus, 
father  to  Abantidas,  &c.  Pint,  in  Aral. 

Pasicles,  a grammarian,  &c. 

PasicrStes,  a king  of  part  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Pint. 

Pasiphae,  a daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of  Perseis, 
who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete.  She  disgraced 
herself  by  her  unnatural  passion  for  a bull,  which, 
according  to  some  authors,  she  was  enabled  to 
gratify  by  means  of  the  artist  Dfedalus.  This  cele- 
brated bull  had  been  given  to  Minos  by  Neptune, 
to  be  offered  on  his  altars,  but  as  the  monarch  re- 
I fused  to  sacrifice  the  animal  on  account  of  his 
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beauty,  the  god  revenged  his  disobedience  by  in- 
spiring Pasiphse  with  an  unnatural  love  for  it. 
This  fabulous  tradition,  which  is  universally  be- 
lieved by  the  poets,  who  observe  that  the  Minotaur 
was  the  fruit  of  this  infamous  commerce,  is  refuted 
by  some  writers,  who  suppose  that  the  infidelity  of 
Pasiphae  to  her  husband  was  betrayed  in  her  affec- 
tion for  an  officer  called  Taurus ; and  that  Daedalus, 
by  permitting  his  house  to  be  the  asylum  of  the  two 
lovers,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Pasiphae’s  lust.  From  this  amour  with 
Taurus,  as  it  is  further  remarked,  the  queen  became 
mother  of  twins,  and  the  name  of  Minotaurus 
arises  from  the  resemblance  of  the  children  to  the 
husband  and  the  lover  of  Pasiphae.  Minos  had  four 
sons  by  Pasiphae,  Castreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus, 
and  Androgeus,  and  three  daughters,  Hecate, 
Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Vid.  Minotaurus.  Plato  de 
Min. — Pint,  in  T/tes. — Apollon.  2,  c.  1. — Virg. 
Ain.  6,  v.  24. — Hygin.  fab.  40. — Diod.  4. — Ovid. 
Heroid.  4,  v.  57  & 165. 

Pasithea.  one  of  the  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia. 

Pans.  9,  c.  35. One  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod. 

A daughter  of  Atlas. 

Pasitlgris,  a name  given  to  the  river  Tigris. 
Strab.  15. — Plin.  6,  c.  20. 

Passaron,  a town  of  Epirus,  where,  after  sacri- 
ficing to  Jupiter,  the  kings  swore  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey  and  to  defend  the 
country.  Pint,  in  Pyrr. — Liv.  45,  c.  26  & 33. 

Passienus,  a Roman  who  reduced  Numidia, 

&c.  Tacit.  Ann. Paulus,  a Roman  knight, 

nephew  to  the  poet  Propertius,  whose  elegiac  com- 
positions he  imitated.  He  likewise  attempted  lyric 
poetry,  and  with  success,  and  chose  for  his  model 

the  writings  of  Horace.  Plin.  ep.  6 & 9. Cris- 

pus,  a man  distinguished  as  an  orator,  but  more  as 
the  husband  of  Domitia,  and  afterwards  of  Agrip- 
pina, Nero’s  mother,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  20. 

Pasus,  a Thessalian  in  Alexander’s  army,  &c. 

Pat  ala,  a harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
in  an  island  called  Patale.  The  river  here  begins  to 
form  a Delta  like  the  Nile.  Pliny  places  this  island 
within  the  torrid  zone.  Plin.  2,  c.  73. — Curt.  9,  c. 
7. — Strab.  15. — Arrian.  6,  c.  17. 

PS.tS.ra  (orum),  now  Patera,  a town  of  Lycia, 
situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Xanthus,  with  a capacious  harbour,  a temple,  and 
an  oracle  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Patareus,  where  was 
preserved  and  shown,  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  a 
brazen  cap,  which  had  been  made  by  the  hands  of 
Vulcan,  and  presented  by  the  god  to  Tekphus. 
The  god  was  supposed  by  some  to  reside  for  the  six 
winter  months  at  Patara,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
at  Delphi.  The  city  was  greatly  embellished  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  attempted  in  vain  to 
change  its  original  name  into  that  of  his  wife  Ar- 
sinoe.  Liv.  37,  c.  15. — Strab.  14. — Pans.  9,  c.  41. 
— Horat.  3,  od.  14,  v.  64. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  516. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  15. 

PStSvium,  a city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of  the 
Po,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
Padua,  and  once  said  to  be  capable  of  sending 
20,000  men  into  the  field.  Vid.  Padua.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Livy,  from  which  reason  some  writers 
have  denominated  Patavinity  those  peculiar  ex- 
pressions and  provincial  dialect,  which  they  seem  to 
discover  in  the  historian’s  style,  not  strictly  agree- 
able to  the  purity  and  refined  language  of  the 
Roman  authors  who  flourished  in  or  near  the 
Augustan  age.  Martial,  xi,  ep.  17,  v.  8. — Quintil. 
1,  c.  5,  56.  1.  8,  c.  13. — Liv.  10,  c.  2.  1.  41,  c.  27. — 
Strab.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 


PatercHlus,  a Roman,  whose  daughter  Sul- 
picia  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron  at  Rome- 

Plin.  7,  c.  35. Velleius,  an  historian.  Vid- 

Velleius. 

Patizith.es,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he  resem- 
bled Smerdis  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  &c.  Hero- 
dot.  3,  c.  61. 

Patmos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a small 
town  of  the  same  name,  situate  at  the  south  of 
Icaria,  and  measuring  30  miles  in  circumference, 
according  to  Pliny,  or  only  18,  according  to  modern 
travellers.  It  has  a large  harbour,  near  which  are 
some  broken  columns,  the  most  ancient  in  that  part 
of  Greece.  The  Romans  generally  banished  their 
culprits  there.  It  is  now  called  Palmosa.  Strab.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Patl’se,  an  ancient  town  at  the  north-west  of 
Peloponnesus,  anciently  called  Aroe.  Diana  had 
there  a temple,  and  a famous  statue  of  gold  and 
ivory.  Pans.  7,  c.  6. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  417. — Liv. 
27,  c.  29. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Patro,  a daughter  of  Thestius.  Apollod. 

An  epicurean  philosopher  intimate  with  Cicero. 
Cic.  ad.  Div.  13,  c.  1. 

Patrocles,  an  officer  of  the  fleet  of  Seleucus 
and  Antiochus.  He  discovered  several  countries, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  a history  of  the  world. 
Strab.— Plin.  6,  c.  17. 

Patrocli,  a small  island  on  the  coast  of  Attica. 
Pans.  4,  c.  5. 

Patroclus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mencetius  by  Sthenele, 
whom  some  call  Philomela,  or  Polymela.  The 
accidental  murder  of  Clysonymus  the  son  of  Am- 
phidamus,  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  obliged  him  to 
fly  from  Opus,  where  his  father  reigned.  He  re- 
tired to  the  court  of  Peleus  king  of  Phthia,  where 
he  was  kindly  received,  and  where  he  contracted 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Achilles  the 
monarch’s  son.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  Patroclus  also  accompanied  them  at 
the  express  command  of  his  father,  who  had  visited 
the  court  of  Peleus,  and  he  embarked  with  10  ships 
from  Phthia.  He  was  the  constant  companion  of 
Achilles,  and  he  lodged  in  the  same  tent ; and  when 
his  friend  refused  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle, 
because  he  had  been  offended  by  Agamemnon, 
Patroclus  imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  absence 
was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks.  But 
at  last  Nestor  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear  in  his 
armour.  The  valour  of  Patroclus,  together  with 
the  terror  which  the  sight  of  the  arms  of  Achilles 
inspired,  soon  routed  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
Trojans,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  within  their  walls 
for  safety.  He  would  have  broken  down  the  walls 
of  the  city;  but  Apollo,  who  interested  himself  for 
the  Trojans,  placed  himself  to  oppose  him,  and 
Hector,  at  the  instigation  of  the  god,  dismounted 
from  his  chariot  to  attack  him,  as  he  attempted  to 
strip  one  of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  slain.  T he 
engagement  was  obstinate,  but  at  last  Patroclus 
was  overpowered  by  the  valour  of  Hector,  and  the 
interposition  of  Apollo.  His  arms  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  conqueror,  and  Hector  wouM  have 
severed  his  head  from  his  body  had  not  Ajax  and 
Menelaus  intervened.  His  body  was  at  last  re- 
covered and  carried  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where 
Achilles  received  it  with  the  bitterest  lamentations. 
His  funeral  was  observed  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity. Achilles  sacrificed  near  the  burning  pile  « 
young  Trojans,  besides  four  of  his  horses,  and  two 
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f his  dogs,  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the 
chibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  con- 
uerors  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles.  The 
eath  of  Patroclus,  as  it  is  described  by  Homer, 
ive  rise  to  new  events  ; Achilles  forgot  his  resent- 
.ent  against  Agamemnon,  and  entered  the  field  to 
/enge  the  fall  of  his  friend,  and  his. anger  was 
ratified  only  by  the  slaughter  of  Hector,  who  had 
■.ore  powerfully  kindled  his  wrath  by  appearing  at 
t ie  head  of  the  Trojan  armies  in  the  armour  which 
ad  been  taken  from  the  body  of  Patroclus.  The 
[:itronymic  of  Actorides  is  often  applied  to  Patro- 
( us,  because  Actor  was  father  to  Mencetius. 

1 U'ctys  Cnrt.  i,  &c. — Homer.  9,  II.  &c. — Apollod.  3, 
13. — Hygin.  fab.  97  & 273. — Ovid.  Met.  13.  v. 

i 73. A son  of  Hercules.  Apollod. An  officer 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Patron,  an  Arcadian  at  the  games  exhibited  by 
! ineas  in  Sicily.  Virg.  /En.  5,  v.  298. 

PatroilS,  a surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
• reeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  having  three 
, yes,  which  some  suppose  to  signify  that  he  reigned 
1 three  different  places,  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and 
1 hell.  Pans.  2. 

Patulcius,  a surname  of  Janus,  which  he  re- 
vived a pateo , because  the  doors  of  his  temple 
k ere  always  open  in  the  time  of  war.  Some  sup- 
>ose  that  he  received  it  because  he  presided  over 
i ates,  or  because  the  year  began  by  the  celebration 
f his  festivals.  Ovid.  Past.  1,  v.  129. 

Paventia,  a goddess  who  presided  over  terror 
t Rome,  and  who  was  invoked  to  protect  her 
•otaries  from  its  effects.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  n. 

Paula,  the  first  wife  of  the  emperor  Helio- 
i.  abalus.  She  was  daughter  of  the  prefect  of  the 
.-etorian  guards.  The  emperor  divorced  her,  and 
. ’aula  retired  to  solitude  and  obscurity  with  com- 
osure. 

Paulina,  a Roman  lady  who  married  Satur- 
inus,  a governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  the 
1 mperor  Tiberius.  Her  conjugal  peace  was  dis- 
irbed,  and  violence  was  offered  to  her  virtue  by  a 
■ oung  man  called  Mundus,  who  was  enamoured  of 
er,  and  who  had  caused  her  to  come  to  the  temple 
f Isis  by  means  of  the  priests  of  the  goddess,  who 
; eclared  that  Anubis  wished  to  communicate  to  her 
omething  of  moment.  Satuminus  complained  to 
he  emperor  of  the  violence  which  had  been  offered 
0 his  wife,  and  the  temple  of  Isis  was  overturned 

nd  Mundus  banished,  &c.  Joseph.  A.  18,  c.  4. 

."he  wife  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  attempted 
o kill  herself  when  Nero  had  ordered  her  husband 
o die.  The  emperor,  however,  prevented  her,  and 
he  lived  some  few  years  after  in  the  greatest 

nelancholy.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  63,  &c. A sister 

'(  the  emperor  Adrian. The  wife  of  the  emperor 

I Vlaximinus. 

Paullnus  Pompeius,  an  officer  in  Nero’s 
eign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German  armies, 
md  finished  the  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
vhich  Drusus  had  begun  63  years  before.  Tacit. 

Inn.  13,  c.  53. — Suetonius. A Roman  general, 

he  first  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an  army, 
rfc  wrote  a history  of  this  expedition  in  Africa, 
which  is.lost.  Paulinus  also  distinguished  himself 
n Britain,  &c.  He  followed  the  arms  of  Otho 

.‘gainst  Vitellius.  Plin.  5,  c.  1. Valerius,  a 

nend  of  Vespasian. Julius,  a Batavian  noble- 

man, put  to  death  by  Fonteius  Capito,  on  pretence 
rebellion.  Tacit.  II.  4,  c.  13. 

Paulus  iEmyliuB,  a Roman,  son  of  the 
rr.myliu*  who  fell  at  Cannae,  was  celebrated  for  his 
victories,  and  received  the  surname  of  Macedontcus 


from  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  In  the  early  part 
of  life  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  uncommon 
application,  and  by  his  fondness  for  military  dis- 
cipline. His  first  appearance  in  the  field  was 
attended  with  great  success,  and  the  barbarians 
that  had  revolted  in  Spain  were  reduced  with  the 
greatest  facility  under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
In  his  first  consulship  his  arms  were  directed  against 
the  Ligurians,  whom  he  totally  subjected.  His 
applications  for  a second  consulship  proved  abor- 
tive ; but  when  Perseus  the  king  of  Macedonia  had 
declared  war  against  Rome,  the  abilities  of  Paulus 
were  remembered,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  about  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  After  this 
appointment  he  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  and 
soon  a general  engagement  was  fought  near  Pydna. 
The  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Perseus  saw 
himself  deserted  by  all  his  subjects.  In  two  days 
the  conqueror  made  himself  master  of  all  Mace- 
donia, and  soon  after  the  fugitive  monarch  was 
brought  into  his  presence.  Paulus  did  not  exult 
over  his  fallen  enemy  ; but  when  he  had  gently 
rebuked  him  for  his  temerity  in  attacking  the 
Romans,  he  addressed  himself  in  a pathetic  speech 
to  the  officers  of  his  army  who  surrounded  him,  and 
feelingly  enlarged  on  the  instability  of  fortune,  and 
the  vicissitude  of  all  human  affairs.  When  he  had 
finally  settled  the  government  of  Macedonia  with 
10  commissioners  from  Rome,  and  after  he  had 
sacked  70  cities  of  Epirus,  and  divided  the  booty 
amongst  his  soldiers,  Paulus  returned  to  Italy.  He 
was  received  with  the  usual  acclamations,  and 
though  some  of  the  seditious  soldiers  attempted  to 
prevent  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  yet 
three  days  were  appointed  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of 
his  victories.  Perseus,  with  his  wretched  family, 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  as  they 
were  dragged  through  the  streets  before  the  chariot 
of  Paulus,  they  drew  tears  of  compassion  from  the 
people.  The  riches  which  the  Romans  derived 
from  this  conquest  were  immense,  and  the  people 
were  freed  from  all  taxes  till  the  consulship  of  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa  ; but  while  every  one  of  the  citizens 
received  some  benefit  from  the  victories  of  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  himself  was  poor,  and  appropriated 
for  his  own  use  nothing  of  the  Macedonian  treasures 
except  the  library  of  Perseus.  In  the  office  of 
censor,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  elected,  Paulus 
behaved  with  the  greatest  moderation,  and  at  his 
death,  which  happened  about  168  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  not  only  the  Romans,  but  their  very 
enemies,  confessed,  by  their  lamentations,  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained.  He  had  married  Pa- 
piria,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
adopted  by  the.  family  of  Maximus,  and  the  other 
by  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  had  also  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a son  of  Cato,  and 
the  other  /Elius  Tubero.  He  afterwards  divorced 
Papiria  ; and  when  his  friends  wished  to  reprobate 
his  conduct  in  doing  so,  by  observing  that  she  was 
young  and  handsome,  and  that  she  had  made  him 
father  of  a fine  family,  Paulus  replied,  that  the  shoe 
which  he  then  wore  was  new  and  well  made,  but  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  though  no  one  but  him- 
self, as  he  said,  knew  where  it  pinched  him.  He 
married  a second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
whose  sudden  death  exhibited  to  the  Romans,  in 
the  most  engaging  view,  their  father’s  philosophy 
and  stoicism.  The  elder  of  these  sons  died  five  clays 
before  Paulus  triumphed  over  Perseus,  and  the 
other  three  days  after  the  public  processsion.  This 
domestic  calamity  did  not  shake  the  firmness  of  the 
conqueror ; yet  before  he  retired  to  a private  sta- 
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tion,  he  harangued  the  people,  and  in  mentioning 
the  severity  of  fortune  upon  his  family,  he  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  every  evil  might  be  averted 
from  the  republic  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic 
prosperity  of  an  individual.  Pint,  in  Vitii. — Liv. 

43,  44,  &c.  Justin.  33,  c.  i,  &c. Samosatenus, 

an  author  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. Maximus. 

Vid.  Maximus  Fabius. — — -zEgineta,  a Greek  phy- 
sician whose  work  was  edited  a find,  Aid.  fol.  1528. 

L.  zEmylius,  a consul,  who,  when  opposed  to 

Annibal  in  Italy,  checked  the  rashness  of  his  col- 
league Varro,  and  recommended  an  imitation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  great  Fabius,  by  harassing  and  not 
facing  the  enemy  in  the  field.  His  advice  was  re- 
jected, and  the  battle  of  Cannae,  so  glorious  to  An- 
nibal, and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon  followed.  Paulus 
was  wounded,  but  when  he  might  have  escaped 
from  the  slaughter,  by  accepting  a horse  generously 
offered  by  one  of  his  officers,  he  disdained  to  fly, 
and  perished  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  Horat.  od. 

12,  v.  38.  Liv.  22,  c.  39. Julius,  a Latin  poet 

in  the  age  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He  wrote 
some  poetical  pieces,  recommended  by  A.  Gellius. 

Paulus.  Vid.  ALmylius. 

Pavor,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  received 
divine  honours  among  the  Romans,  and  was  con- 
sidered of  a most  tremendous  power,  as  the  ancients 
swore  by  her  name  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 
Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  was  the 
first  who  built  her  temples,  and  raised  altars  to  her 
honour,  as  also  to  Pallor  the  goddess  of  paleness. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  17. 

Pausanias,  a Spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  against 
the  Persians.  The  Greeks  were  very  sensible  of 
his  services,  and  they  rewarded  his  merit  with  the 
tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians.  He 
was  afterwards  set  at  the  head  of  the  Spartan 
armies,  and  extended  his  conquests  in  Asia ; but 
the  haughtiness  of  his  behaviour  created  him  many 
enemies,  and  the  Athenians  soon  obtained  a superi- 
ority in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  countrymen,  and  he  offered  to 
betray  Greece  to  the  Persians,  if  he  received  in 
marriage,  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter 
of  their  monarch.  His  intrigues  were  discovered  by 
means  of  a youth,  who  was  entrusted  with  his  letters 
to  Persia,  and  who  refused  to  go,  on  the  recollection 
that  such  as  had  been  employed  in  that  office  before 
had  never  returned.  The  letters  were  given  to  the 
Ephori  of  Sparta,  and  the  perfidy  of  Pausanias  laid 
open.  He  fled  for  safety  to  a temple  of  Minerva, 
and  as  the  sanctity  of  the  place  screened  him  from 
the  violence  of  his  pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was 
surrounded  with  heaps  of  stones,  the  first  of  which 
was  carried  there  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the  un- 
happy man.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  the  temple, 
and  died  about  471  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
There  was  a festival,  and  solemn  games  instituted 
in  his  honour,  in  which  only  free-born  Spartans  con- 
tended. There  was  also  an  oration  spoken  in  his 
praise,  in  which  his  actions  were  celebrated,  par- 
ticularly the  battle  of  Plataea,  and  the  defeat  of 
Mardonius.  C.  Nep.  in  VitA. — Pint,  in  Arist.  <5r* 

Them. — Herodot.  9. A favourite  of  Philip  king 

of  Macedonia.  He  accompanied  the  prince  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Illyrians,  in  which  he  was 

killed. Another,  at  the  court  of  king  Philip, 

very  intimate  with  the  preceding.  He  was  grossly 
and  unnaturally  abused  by  Attalus,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Philip,  and  when  he  complained  of  the 
injuries  he  had  received,  the  king  in  some  measure 
disregarded  his  remonstrances,  and  wished  them  to 


be  forgotten.  This  incensed  Pausanias ; he  re- 
solved to  revenge  himself,  and  when  he  had  heard 
from  his  master  Hermocrates  the  sophist  that  the 
most  effectual  way  to  render  himself  illustrious  was 
to  murder  a person  who  had  signalized  himself  by 
uncommon  actions,  he  stabbed  Philip  as  he  entered 
a public  theatre.  After  this  bloody  action  he  at- 
tempted to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot,  which 
waited  for  him  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  but  he  was 
stopped  accidentally  by  the  twig  of  a vine,  and  fell 
down.  Attalus,  Perdiccas,  and  other  friends  of 
Philip,  who  pursued  him,  immediately  fell  upon 
him  and  despatched  him.  Some  support  that  Pauv 
anias  committed  this  murder  at  the  instigation  of 
Olympias  the  wife  of  Philip,  and  of  her  son  Alexan- 
der. Diod.  16. — Justin.  9. — Pint,  in  Apoph. A 

king  of  Macedonia,  deposed  by  Amyntas,  after  a 

year’s  reign.  Diod. Another,  who  attempted  to 

seize  upon  the  kingdom  of  Macedona,  from  which 

he  was  prevented  by  Iphicrates  the  Athenian. A 

friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  made  governor  of 

Sardis. A physician  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Pint. A celebrated  orator  and  historian,  who 

settled  at  Rome,  A.D.  170,  where  he  died  in  a very 
advanced  age.  He  wrote  a history  of  Greece,  in  10 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he  gives,  with 
great  precision  and  geographical  knowledge,  an 
account  of  the  situation  of  its  different  cities,  their 
antiquities,  and  the  several  curiosities  which  they 
contained.  He  has  also  interwoven  mythology  in 
his  historical  account,  and  introduced  many  fabulous 
traditions  and  superstitious  stories.  In  each  book  the 
author  treats  of  a separate  country,  such  as  Attica, 
Arcadia,  Messenia,  Elis,  &c.  Some  suppose  that 
he  gave  a similar  description  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria. 
There  was  another  Pausanias,  a native  of  Csesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  who  wrote  some  declamations,  and 
who  is  often  confounded  with  the  historian  of  that 

name. The  best  edition  of  Pausanias  is  that  of 

Khunius,  fol.  Lips.  1696. A Lacedaemonian,  who 

wrote  a partial  account  of  his  country. A statu- 

ary of  Apollonia,  whose  abilities  were  displayed  in 
adorning  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  Pans.  10,  c.  9. 

A king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the  Eurys- 

thenidse,  who  died  397  B.C.,  after  a reign  of  14 
years. 

Pausias,  a painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who  un- 
derstood how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or  ivory  by 
means  of  fire.  He  made  a beautiful  painting  of  his 
mistress  Glycere,  whom  he  represented  as  sitting  on 
the  ground,  and  making  garlands  with  flowers,  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  picture,  which  was  bought 
afterwards  by  Lucullus  for  two  talents,  received 
the  name  of  Stephanoplocon.  Some  time  after  the 
death  of  Pausias,  the  Sicyonians  were  obliged  to 
part  with  the  pictures  which  they  possessed  to  de- 
liver themselves  from  an  enormous  debt,  and  M. 
Scaurus  the  Roman  bought  them  all,  in  which  were 
those  of  Pausias,  to  adorn  the  theatre,  which  had 
been  built  during  his  edileship.  Pausias  lived  about 
350  years  before  Christ.  Plin.  35,  c.  xi. 

Pausiljfpus,  a mountain  near  Naples,  which 
receives  its  name  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
(navo*  \vnti,  cessare facio  dolor).  The  natives  show 
there  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  regard  it  with  the 
highest  veneration.  Tnere  were  near  some  fish- 
ponds belonging  to  the  emperor.  The  mountain  is 
now  famous  for  a subterraneous  passage  near  halt 
a mile  in  length,  and  22  feet  in  breadth,  which 
affords  a safe  and  convenient  passage  to  travellers. 
S tat.  4,  Sylv.  4,  v.  52 .—Plin.  9,  c.  53.— vSVraA  5-" 
Senec.  ep.  5 & 57.  . 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  ancients- 
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The  Athenians  raised  her  a statue,  which  lepre- 
entedher  as  holding  Plutus  the  god  of  wealth  in 
:er  lap,  to  intimate  that  peace  gives  rise  to  prosperity 
■md  to  opulence ; and  they  were  the  first  who 
•reeled  an  altar  to  her  honour  after  the  victories 
■btained  by  Timotheus  over  the  Lacedemonian 
wvver,  though  Plutarch  asserts  it  had  been  done 
ifter  the  conquests  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians. 
>he  was  represented  among  the  Romans  with  the 
10m  of  plenty,  and  also  carrying  an  olive  branch 
n her  hand.  The  emperor  Vespasian  built  her 
. celebrated  temple  at  Rome,  which  was  consumed 
>y  fire  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  It  was  customary 
jr  men  of  learning  to  assemble  in  that  temple,  and 
ven  to  deposit  their  writings  there,  as  in  a place  of 
he  greatest  security.  Therefore  when  it  was  burnt, 
lot  only  books,  but  also  many  valuable  things, 
ewels,  and  immense  treasures,  were  lost  in  the 
;eneral  conflagration.  C.  Nep.  in  Tiinoth.  2. — 
°lut.  in  Cim. — Pans.  9,  c.  16. 

Paxos,  a small  island  between  Ithaca  and  the 
tchinades  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

Peas,  a shepherd,  who,  according  to  some,  set 
n fire  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  was  burnt.  The 
.ero  gave  him  his  bow  and  arrows.  Apollod.  2. 

Pedseus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Antenor.  Ho- 
ner.  II.  7. 

Pedacia,  a woman  of  whom  Horace,  r,  sat.  8, 
•.39,  speaks  of  as  a contemptible  character. 

Pedani..  Vid.  Pedum. 

Pedanius,  a prefect  of  Rome,  killed  by  one  of 
■.is  slaves  for  having  denied  him  his  liberty,  &c. 
F acit.  Ann.  14,  c.  42. 

Pedasa  (orum),  a town  of  Caria,  near  Halicar- 
lassus.  Liv.  33,  c.  30. 

Ped&sus,  a son  of  Bucolion  the  son  of  Lao- 
nedon.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Naiades.  He 
vas  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Euryalus.  Homer. 
Tl.  6,  v.  2t. — - — One  of  the  four  horses  of  Achilles. 
As  he  was  not  immortal  like  the  other  three,  he  was 

tilled  by  Sarpedon.  Id.  16. A town  near  Pylos 

n the  Peloponnesus. 

Pediadis,  a part  of  Bactriana,  through  which 
he  Oxus  flows.  Polyb. 

Pedias,  the  wife  of  Cranaus. 

Pedius  Bleesus,  a Roman,  accused  by  the 
>eo_pIe  of  Cyrene  of  plundering  the  temple  of  .Escu- 
apius.  He  was  condemned  under  Nero,  &c.  Tacit. 

■inn.  14,  c.  18. A nephew  of  Julius  Ctesar,  who 

:ummanded  one  of  his  legions  in  Gaul,  &c. Po- 

ilicola,  a lawyer  in  the  age  of  Horace.  His  father 
vas  one  of  J.  Caesar’s  neirs,  and  became  consul 
vith  Augustus  after  Pansa’s  death. 

Pedo,  a lawyer,  patronized  by  Domitian.  Juv. 
f,  v.  129. Albinovanus.  Via.  Albino vanus. 

Pedianus  Asconius,  flourished  A.D.  76. 

Pedum,  a town  of  Latium,  about  10  miles  from 
lome,  conquered  by  Camillus.  The  inhabitants 
vere  called  Pedani.  Liv.  2,  c.  39.  1.  8,  c.  13  & 14. 
—II oral,  r,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

Pegree,  a fountain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Argan- 
'.hus  in  Bithynia,  into  which  Hylas  fell.  Propcrt.  1, 
■l  v-  33- 

Pegasldes,  a name  given  to  the  Muses  from 
the  horse  Pegasus,  or  from  the  fountain  which 
Pegasus  had  raised  from  the  ground,  by  striking  it 
with  his  foot.  Ovid.  Her.  15,  v.  27. 

Pegr&sis,  a name  given  to  fEnone  by  Ovid, 
Her.  5,  because  she  was  daughter  of  the  river 
(vjnrn)  Cebrenus. 

Pegfftsium  atagnum,  a lake  near  Ephesus, 
which  arose  from  the  earth  when  Pegasus  struck  it 
with  his  foot. 


Pegasus,  a winged  horse  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  when  Perseus  had  cut  off  her 
head.  He  received  his  name  from  his  being  born, 
according  to  Hesiod,  near  the  sources  (n rryn)  of  the 
ocean.  As  soon  as  bom  he  left  the  earth,  and 
flew  up  into  heaven,  or  rather,  according  to  Ovid, 
he  fixed  his  residence  on  mount  Helicon,  where,  by 
striking  the  earth  with  his  foot,  he  instantly  raised 
a fountain,  which  has  been  called  Hippocrene.  He 
became  the  favourite  of  the  Muses ; and  being 
afterwards  tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was 
given  to  Bellerophon  to  conquer  the  Chimsera.  No 
sooner  was  this  fiery  monster  destroyed,  than 
Pegasus  threw  down  his  rider,  because  he  was  a 
mortal,  or  rather,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  because  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven. 
This  act  of  temerity  in  Bellerophon  was  punished 
by  Jupiter,  who  sent  an  insect  to  torment  Pegasus, 
which  occasioned  the  melancholy  fall  of  his  rider. 
Pegasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and  was 
placed  among  the  constellations  by  Jupiter.  Per- 
seus, according  to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on  the  horse 
Pegasus,  when  he  destroyed  the  sea  monster  which 
was  going  to  devour  Andromeda.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
282. — Horat.  4.  od.  11,  v.  20. — Homer.  II.  6,  v.  179. 
— Apollod.  2,  c.  3 & 4. — Lycophr.  17. — Pans.  12, 
c.  3 & 4 .—Ovid.  Met.  4,  c.  785 .—Hygin.fab.  57. 

PelSgO,  a eunuch,  one  of  Nero’s  favourites,  &c. 
Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  59. 

Pel&gon,  a man  killed  by  a wild  boar.  Ovid. 

Met.  8,  v.  360. A son  of  Asopus  and  Metope. 

A Phocian,  one  of  whose  men  conducted 

Cadmus,  and  showed  him  where,  according  to  the 
oracle,  he  was  to  build  a city. 

Pelagonia,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Macedonia 
at  the  north.  Liv.  26,  c.  25.  1.  31,  c.  28. 

Pelarge,  a daughter  of  Potneus,  who  re-estab- 
lished the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Boeotia.  She  re- 
ceived divine  honours  after  death.  Pans.  9,  c.  25. 

Pelasg-i,  a people  of  Greece,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  They  first 
inhabited  Argolis  in  Peloponnesus,  which  from  them 
received  the  name  of  Pelasgia,  and  about  1883 
years  before  the  Christian  era  they  passed  into 
jEmonia,  and  were  afterwards  dispersed  in  several 
parts  of  Greece.  Some  of  them  fixed  their  habita- 
tion in  Epirus,  others  in  Crete,  others  in  Italy,  and 
others  in  Lesbos.  From  these  different  changes  of 
situation  in  the  Pelasgians,  all  the  Greeks  are 
indiscriminately  called  Pelasgians,  and  their  country 
Pelasgia,  though,  more  properly  speaking,  it  should 
be  confined  to  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Peloponnesus, 
in  Greece.  Some  of  the  Pelasgians,  that  had  been 
driven  from  Attica,  settled  at  Lemnos,  where  some 
time  after  they  carried  some  Athenian  women, 
whom  they  had  seized  in  an  expedition  on  the  coast 
of  Attica.  They  raised  some  children  by  these 
captive  females,  but  they  afterwards  destroyed 
them  with  their  mothers,  through  jealousy,  because 
they  differed  in  manners  as  well  as  language  from 
them.  This  horrid  murder  was  attended  by  a 
dreadful  pestilence,  and  they  were  ordered,  to 
expiate  their  crime,  to  do  whatever  the  Athenians 
commanded  them.  This  was  to  deliver  their  pos- 
sessions into  their  hands.  The  Pelasgians  seem  to 
have  received  their  name  from  Pelasgus,  the  first 
king  and  founder  of  their  nation.  Pans.  8,  c.  1. — 
Strab.  5. — Herodot.  x. — Pint,  in  Rom. — Virg. 
Ain.  1. — Ovid.  Met. — Place.— Senec.  in  Med. 
Agent. 

Pelasgia,  or  Pelasgiotis,  a country  of 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Pelasgi  or 
Pelasgiohe.  Every  country  of  Greece,  and  all 
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Greece  in  general,  is  indiscriminately  called 
Pelasgia,  though  the  name  should  be  more  particu- 
larly confined  to  a part  of  Thessaly,  situate  between 
the  Peneus,  the  Aliacmon,  and  the  Sperchius.  The 
maritime  borders  of  this  part  of  Thessaly  were 
afterwards  called  Magnesia .,  though  the  sea  or  its 
shore  still  retained  the  name  of  Pelasgicus  Sinus, 
now  the  gulf  of  Volo.  Pelasgia  is  also  one  of  the 
ancient  names  of  Epirus,  as  also  of  Peloponnesus. 
Vid.  Pelasgi. 

Pelasgus,  a son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
Sicyon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Peloponnesus. 

pglethronii,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapithae, 
because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  Pelethronium , 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thessaly  ; or  because 
one  of  their  number  bore  the  name  of  Pelethronius. 
It  is  to  them  that  mankind  is  indebted  for  the 
invention  of  the  bit  with  which  they  tamed  their 
horses  with  so  much  dexterity.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115. 
— Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  452. — Lucan.  6,  v.  387. 

PeletlS,  a king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  lEacus  and 
Endeis  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  married 
Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereides,  and  was  the  only  one 
among  mortals  who  married  an  immortal.  He  was 
accessary  to  the  death  of  his  brother  Phocus,  and 
on  that  account  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  father’s 
dominions.  He  retired  to  the  court  of  Eurytus  the 
son  of  Actor,  who  reigned  at  Phthia,  or  according 
to  the  less  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  fled  to 
Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia.  He  was  purified  of  his 
murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
the  monarch  gave  him  his  daughter  Antigone  in 
marriage.  Some  time  after  this  Peleus  and  Eurytus 
went  to  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  where 
the  father-in-law  was  accidentally  killed  by  an 
arrow  which  his  son-in-law  had  aimed  at  the  beast. 
This  unfortunate  event  obliged  him  to  banish  him- 
self from  the  court  of  Phthia,  and  he  retired  to 
lolchos,  where  he  was  purified  of  the  murder  of 
Eurytus,  by  Acastus  the  king  of  the  country.  His 
residence  at  lolchos  was  short ; Astydamia  the 
wife  of  Acastus  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
when  she  found  him  insensible  to  her  passionate 
declaration,  she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue.  The  monarch  partially  believed  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  wife,  but  not  to  violate  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  by  putting  him  instantly  to  death,  he 
ordered  his  officers  to  conduct  him  to  mount  Pelion, 
on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there  to  tie  him  to  a 
tree,  that  he  might  become  the  prey  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  place.  The  orders  of  Acastus  were 
faithfully  obeyed ; but  Jupiter,  who  knew  the 
innocence  of  his  grandson  Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan 
to  set  him  at  liberty.  As  soon  as  he  had  been 
delivered  from  danger,  Peleus  assembled  his  friends 
to  punish  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  Acastus.  He  forcibly  took  lolchos,  drove 
the  king  from  his  possessions,  and  put  to  death  the 
wicked  Astydamia.  After  the  death  of  Antigone, 
Peleus  courted  Thetis,  of  whose  superior  charms 
Jupiter  himself  had  been  enamoured.  His  preten- 
sions however,  were  rejected,  and,  as  he  was  a 
mortal,  the  goddess  fled  from  him  with  the  greatest 
abhorrence  ; and  the  more  effectually  to  evade  his 
inquiries,  she  generally  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
bird,  or  of  a tree,  or  of  a tigress.  Peleus  became 
more  animated  from  her  refusal ; he  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  Proteus  informed  him 
that  to  obtain  Thetis  he  must  surprise  her  while 
she  was  asleep  in  her  grotto,  near  the  shores  of 
'J'hessaly.  This  advice  was  immediately  followed, 


and  Thetis,  unable  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of 
Peleus,  at  last  consented  to  marry  him.  Their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
and  all  the  gods  attended,  and  made  them  each  the 
most  valuable  presents.  The  goddess  of  discord 
was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who  was  not  present, 
and  she  punished  this  seeming  neglect  by  throwing 
an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
with  the  inscription  of  Detur  pulchriori.  Vid.. 
Discordia.  From  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  was  bom  Achilles,  whose  education  was 
early  entrusted  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  after- 
wards to  Phoenix  the  son  of  Amyntor.  Achilles 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  at  the  head  of  his  father’s 
troops,  and  Peleus  gloried  in  having  a son  who  was 
superior  to  all  the  Greeks  in  valour  and  intrepidity. 
The  death  of  Achilles  was  the  source  of  grief  to 
Peleus  ; and  Thetis,  to  comfort  her  husband,  pro- 
mised him  immortality,  and  ordered  him  to  retire 
into  the  grottos  of  the  island  of  Leuce,  where  he 
would  see  and  converse  with  the  manes  of  his  son. 
Peleus  had  a daughter  called  Polydora,  by  Anti- 
gone. Ho7iier.  II.  9,  v.  482. — Eurip.  iti  Androm. 
— Catul.  de  Nupt.  Pel.  Thet. — Ovid.  Heroid.  5. 

Fast.  2.  Met.  siy fab.  7 & 8. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — 
Pans.  2,  c.  29. — Died.  4. — Hygin.fab.  54. 

Peliades,  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  Vid.  Pelias. 

Pelias,  the  twin  brother  of  Neleus,  was  son  of 
Neptune,  by  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
His  birth  was  concealed  from  the  world  by  his 
mother,  who  wished  her  father  to  be  ignorant  of  her 
incontinence.  He  was  exposed  in  the  woods,  but 
his  life  was  preserved  by  shepherds,  and  he  received 
the  name  of  Pelias,  from  a spot  of  the  colour  of 
lead  in  his  face.  Some  time  after  this  adventure, 
Tyro  married  Cretheus,  son  of  Aiolus  king  of 
lolchos,  and  became  mother  of  three  children,  of 
whom  /Eson  was  the  eldest.  Meantime  Pelias 
visited  his  mother,  and  was  received  in  her  family ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Cretheus,  he  unjustly  seized 
the  kingdom,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of 
Tyro,  by  the  deceased  monarch.  To  strengthen 
himself  in  his  usurpation,  Pelias  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  when  he  was  told  to  beware  of  one 
of  the  descendants  of  .Eolus,  who  should  come  to 
his  court  with  one  foot  shod,  and  the  other  bare,  he 
privately  removed  the  son  of  ALson,  after  he  had 
publicly  declared  that  he  was  dead.  These  pre- 
cautions proved  abortive.  Jason  the  son  of  riSson, 
who  had  been  educated  by  Chiron,  returned  to 
lolchos,  when  arrived  to  years  of  maturity ; and 
as  he  had  lost  one  of  his  shoes  in  crossing  the  river 
Anaurus,  or  the  Evenus,  Pelias  immediately  per- 
ceived that  this  was  the  person  whom  he  was 
advised  so  much  to  dread.  His  unpopularity  pre- 
vented him  from  acting  with  violence  against  a 
stranger,  whose  uncommon  dress  and  commanding 
aspect  had  raised  admiration  in  his  subjects.  But 
his  astonishment  was  excited  when  he  saw  Jason 
arrive  at  his  palace,  with  his  friends  and  his 
relations,  and  boldly  demand  the  kingdom  which 
he  usurped.  Pelias  was  conscious  that  his  com- 
plaints were  well  founded,  and  therefore,  to  divert 
his  attention,  he  told  him  that  he  would  voluntarily 
resign  the  crown  to  him  if  he  went  to  Colchis  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Phryxus  the  son  of  AthamaSi 
whom  Afetes  had  cruelly  murdered.  He  'urt*le* 
observed  that  the  expedition  would  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  glory',  and  that  nothing  but  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  had  prevented  him  hiinsen 
from  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  t >c 
injuries  of  his  family  by  punishing  the  assassin. 
This,  so  warmly  recommended,  was  as  warmly  ac* 
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rpted  by  the  young  hero,  and  his  intended  expe- 
tion  was  made  known  all  over  Greece.  _ 
ison.  During  the  absence  of  Jason,  in  the 
rgonautic  expedition,  Pelias  murdered  prison  and 
l°his  family  ; but,  according  to  the  more  received 
jiuion  of  Ovid,  yEson  was  still  living  when  the 
rgonauts  returned,  and  he  was  restored  to  the 
gour  of  youth  by  the  magic  of  Medea.  This 
idden  change  in  the  vigour  and  the  constitution 
' /Eson  astonished  all  the  inhabitants  of  Iolchos, 
id  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  who  had  received  the 
itronymic  of  Peliades,  expressed  their  desire  to 
e their  father’s  infirmities  vanish  by  the  same 
iwerful  arts.  Medea,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
juries  which  her  husband  Jason  had  received 
om  Pelias,  raised  the  desires  of  the  Peliades,  by 
itting  an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flesh 
a cauldron,  and  afterwards  turning  it  into  a 
le  young  lamb.  After  they  had  seen  this  suc- 
issful  experiment,  the  Peliades  cut  their  father’s 
xly  to  pieces,  after  they  had  drawn  all  the  blood 
om  his  veins,  on  the  assurance  that  Medea  would 
plenish  them  by  her  incantations.  The  limbs 
ere  immediately  put  into  a cauldron  of  boiling 
ater,  but  Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to  be  totally 
msumed,  and  refused  to  give  the  Peliades  the 
romised  assistance,  and  the  bones  of  Pelias  did 
jt  even  receive  a burial.  The  Peliades  were  four 
number,  Alceste,  Pisidice,  Pelopea,  and  Hip- 
.thoe,  to  whom  Hyginus  adds  Medusa.  Their 
other's  name  was  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias, 

■ Philomache,  the  daughter  of  Amphion.  After 
lis  parricide,  the  Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of 
dmetus,  where  Acastus  the  son-in-law  of  Pelias 
ursued  them,  and  took  their  protector  prisoner, 
he  Peliades  died,  and  were  buried  in  Arcadia. 
lygin.fab.  12,  13,  & 14. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  3 & 

. Heroid.  12,  v.  129. — Pans,  8,  c.  11. — Apollod. 

, c.  9. — Seneca,  in  Med. — Apollon.  Arg.  1. — 

' indar . Pyth.  4. — Diod.  4. A Trojan  chief 

■ounded  by  Ulysses  during  the  Trojan  war.  He 
jrvived  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  followed  the 

>rtune  of  yEneas.  Virg.  sEn.  2,  v.  431. The 

lip  Argo  is  called  Pelias  arbor , built  of  the  trees  of 

lount  Pelion. The  spear  of  Achilles.  Vid.  Pelion. 

Pelides,  a patronymic  of  Achilles,  and  of 
yrrhus,  as  being  descended  from  Peleus.  Virg. 
En.  2,  v.  264. 

Peligni,  a people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  near  the 
abines  and  Marsi,  and  had  Corfinium  and  Sulmo 
it  their  chief  towns.  The  most  expert  magicians 
ere  among  the  Peligni,  according  to  Horace. 
iv.  8,  c.  6 & 29.  1.  9,  c.  41. — Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  el. 

, v.  42. — Strab.  5. — Horat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  8. 
Pelignus,  a friend  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
lade  governor  of  Cappadocia.  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 


iPelineeus,  a mountain  of  Chios. 
Pelinnseum,  or  Pelinna,  a town  of  Mace- 
onia.  . Strab.  14. — Liv.  36,  c.  10  & 14. 

Pelion  and  Pelios,  a celebrated  mountain  of 
’hessaly,  whose  top  is  covered  with  pine  trees.  In 
leir  wars  against  the  gods,  the  giants,  as  the 
oets  mention,  placed  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion, 
> scale  the  heavens  with  more  facility.  The  cele- 
rated  spear  of  Achilles,  which  none  but  the  hero 
ould  wield,  had  been  cut  down  on  this  mountain, 
nd  was  thence  called  Pelias.  It  was  a present 
mm  his  preceptor  Chiron,  who,  like  the  other 
ientaurs,  had  fixed  his  residence  here.  Ovid.  Mel. 
'ff-  15$.  1.  13,  v.  199. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  9. — 
irg.  G.  1,  v.  281.  \.  3,  v.  94. — Sencc.  in  Here.  &• 
•led. 


Pelium,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31,  c.  40. 

Pella,  a celebrated  town  of  Masedonia,  on  the 
Ludias,  not  far  from  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  which 
became  the  capital  of  the  country  after  the  ruin 
of  Edessa.  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  was  edu- 
cated there,  and  Alexander  the  Great  was  born 
there,  whence  he  is  often  called  Pellceus  juvenis. 
The  tomb  of  the  poet  Euripides  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  epithet  Pellceus  is  often  applied 
to  Egypt  or  Alexandria,  because  the  Ptolemies, 
kings  of  the  country,  were  of  Macedonian  origin. 
Martial.  13,  ep.  85.— Lucan.  5,  v.  60.  1.  8,  v.  475 
& 607.  1.  9,  v.  1016  & 1073.  1.  10,  v.  55. — Mela,  2, 
c.  3. — Sfrab.  7. — Liv.  42.  c.  41.  _ 

Pellane,  a town  of  Laconia,  with  a fountain 
whose  waters  have  a subterraneous  communication 
with  the  waters  of  another  fountain.  Pans.  3,  c. 
21. — Strab.  8. 

Pellene,  a town  of  Achaia,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
at  the  west  of  Sicyon,  famous  for  its  wool.  It  was 
built  by  the  giant  Pallas,  or,  according  to  others, 
by  Pellen  of  Argos,  son  of  Phorbas,  and  was  the 
country  of  Proteus  the  sea-god.  Strab.  8. — Pans. 
7,  c.  26. — Liv.  33,  c.  14. 

P615pea,  or  PglSpIa,  a daughter  of  Thyestes 
the  brother  of  Atreus.  She  had  a son  by  her 
father,  who  had  offered  her  violence  in  a wood, 
without  knowing  that  she  was  his  own  daughter. 
Some  suppose  that  Thyestes  purposely  committed 
the  incest,  as  the  oracle  had  informed  him  that  his 
wrongs  should  be  avenged,  and  his  brother  de- 
stroyed, by  a son  who  should  be  born  from  him 
and  his  daughter.  This  proved  too  true.  Pelopea 
afterwards  married  her  uncle  Atreus,  who  kindly 
received  in  his  house  his  wife’s  illegitimate  child, 
called  jEgysthus,  because  preserved  by  goats  (at yes) 
when  exposed  in  the  mountains,  riigysthus  be- 
came his  uncle’s  murderer.  Vid.  yEgysthus. 
Hygin.  fab.  87,  &c. — /Elian.  V.  H.  12. — Ovid. 
Met.  in  lb.  v.  359. — Seneca,  in  Again. 

PelQpeia,  a festival  observed  by  the  people  of 
Elis  in  honour  of  Pelops.  It  was  kept  in  imitation 
of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  Pelops  in  a trench, 
as  it  was  usual,  when  the  manes  and  the  infernal 
gods  were  the  objects  of  worship. 

PelSpIa,  a daughter  of  Niobe. A daughter 

of  Pelias. The  mother  of  Cycnus. 

Pelopldas,  a celebrated  general  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Hippoclus.  He  was  descended  of  an  il- 
lustrious family,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  im- 
mense possessions,  which  he  bestowed  with  great 
liberality  to  the  poor  and  necessitous.  Many  were 
the  objects  of  his  generosity ; but  when  Epa- 
minondas  had  refused  to  accept  his  presents,  Pe- 
lopidas  disregarded  all  his  wealth,  and  preferred 
before  it  the  enjoyment  of  his  friend’s  conversation 
and  of  his  poverty.  From  their  friendship  and  in- 
tercourse the  Thebans  derived  the  most  considerable 
advantages.  No  sooner  had  the  interest  of  Sparta 
prevailed  at  Thebes,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
national  independence  been  banished  from  the  city, 
than  Pelopidas,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the 
exiles,  resolved  to  free  his  country  from  foreign 
slavery.  His  plan  was  bold  and  animated,  and  his 
deliberations  were  stow.  Meanwhile  Epaminondas, 
who  had  been  left  by  the  tyrants  at  Thebes,  Os 
being  in  appearance  a worthless  and  insignificant 
philosopher,  animated  the  youths  of  the  city,  and 
at  last  Pelopidas,  with  11  of  his  associates,  entered 
Thetws,  and  easily  massacred  the  friends  of  the 
tyranny,  and  freed  the  country  from  foreign  masters. 
After  this  successful  enterprise,  Pelopidas  was 
unanimously  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
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and  so  confident  were  the  Thebans  of  his  abilities 
as  a general  and  a magistrate,  that  they  successively 
re-elected  him  13  times  to  fill  the  honourable  office 
of  governor  of  Boeotia.  Epaminondas  shared 
with  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  was  to  their 
valour  and  prudence  that  the  Thebans  were  indebted 
for  a celebrated  victory  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
In  a war  which  Thebes  carried  on  against  Alex- 
ander tyrant  of  Pherae,  Pelopidas  was  appointed 
commander;  but  his  imprudence,  in  trusting  him- 
self unarmed  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  Epami- 
nondas restored  him  to  liberty.  The  perfidy  of 
Alexander  irritated  him,  and  he  was  killed  bravely 
fighting  in  a celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troops 
obtained  the  victory,  B.C.  364  years.  He  received 
an  honourable  burial.  The  Thebans  showed  their 
sense  for  his  merit  by  their  lamentations  ; they  sent 
a powerful  army  to  revenge  his  death  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  tyrant  of  Pherae  ; and  his  relations 
and  his  children  were  presented  with  immense  dona- 
tions by  the  cities  of  Thessaly.  Pelopidas  is  admired 
for  his  valour,  as  he  never  engaged  an  enemy  with- 
out obtaining  the  advantage.  The  impoverished 
state  of  Thebes  before  his  birth,  and  after  his  fall, 
plainly  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  his  genius 
and  of  his  abilities  ; and  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  with  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  the  glory 
and  the  independence  of  the  Thebans  rose  and  set. 
Plut.  C.  Nep.  in  Vita. — Xenoph.  Hist.  G. — 
Diod.  15. — Polyb. 

Peloponnesi&cum  bellum,  a celebrated 
war  which  continued  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus 
with  their  respective  allies.  It  is  the  most  famous 
and  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  wars  which 
have  happened  between  the  inhabitants  of  Greece ; 
and  for  the  minute  and  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion which  we  have  of  the  events  and  revolu- 
tions which  mutual  animosity  produced,  we  are 
indebted  more  particularly  to  the  correct  and 
authentic  writings  of  Thucydides  and  of  Xenophon. 
The  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  this  me- 
morable war  are  these.  The  power  of  Athens, 
under  the  prudent  and  vigorous  administration  of 
Pericles,  was  already  extended  over  Greece,  and 
it  had  procured  itself  many  admirers  and  more 
enemies,  when  the  Corcyreans,  who  had  been 
planted  by  a Corinthian  colony,  refused  to  pay 
their  founders  those  marks  of  respect  and  reverence 
which  among  the  Greeks  every  colony  was  obliged 
to_  pay  to  its  mother  country.  The  Corinthians 
wished  to  punish  that  infidelity ; and  when  the 
people  of  Epidamnus,  a considerable  town  on  the 
Adriatic,  had  been  invaded  by  some  of  the  bar- 
barians of  Illyricum,  the;  people  of  Corinth  gladly 
granted  to  the  Epidamnians  that  assistance  which 
had  in  vain  been  solicited  from  the  Corcyreans,  their 
founders  and  their  patrons.  The  Corcyreans  were 
offended  at  the  interference  of  Corinth  in  the  affairs 
of  their  colony  ; they  manned  a fleet,  and  obtained 
a victory  over  the  Corinthian  vessels  which  had 
assisted  the  Epidamnians.  The  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  Corcyreans,  and  their  insolence  to  some  of 
the  Elians,  who  had  furnished  a few  ships  to  the 
Corinthians,  provoked  the  Peloponnesians,  and  the 
discontent  became  general.  Ambassadors  were 
sent  by  both  parties  to  Athens  to  claim  its  pro- 
tection, and  to  justify  these  violent  proceedings. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  heard  their 
various  reasonings  with  moderation  and  with  com- 
passion ; but  the  enterprising  ambition  of  Pericles 
prevailed,  and  when  the  Corcyreans  had  reminded 


the  people  of  Athens,  that  in  all  the  states  of  Pe- 
loponnesus they  had  to  dread  the  most  malevolent 
enemies,  and  the  most  insidious  of  rivals,  they  were 
listened  to  with  attention,  and  were  promised  sup. 
port.  This  step  was  no  sooner  taken,  than  the 
Corinthians  appealed  to  the  other  Grecian  states 
and  particularly  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Their 
complaints  were  accompanied  by  those  of  the 
people  of  Megara  and  of  zEgina,  who  bitterly  in- 
veighed  against  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  insolence 
of  the  Athenians.  This  had  due  weight  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  long  beheld  with  concern 
and  with  jealousy  the  ambitious  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  they  determined  to  support  the  cause  of 
the  Corinthians.  However,  before  they  proceeded 
to  hostilities,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens,  to 
represent  the  danger  of  entering  into  a war  with 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all  the  Grecian 
states.  This  alarmed  the  Athenians,  but  when 
Pericles  had  eloquently  spoken  of  the  resources  and 
the  actual  strength  of  the  republic,  and  of  the 
weakness  of  the  allies,  the  clamours  of  his  enemies 
were  silenced,  and  the  answer  which  was  returned 
to  the  Spartans  was  taken  as  a declaration  of  war. 
The  Spartans  were  supported  by  all  the  republics 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  except  Argos  and  part  of 
Achaia,  besides  the  people  of  Megara,  Boeotia, 
Phocis,  Locris,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  and  Anactorium. 
The  Plataeans,  the  Lesbians,  Carians,  Chians,  Mes- 
senians,  Acarnanians,  Zacynthians,  Corcyreans, 
Dorians,  and  Thracians,  were  the  friends  of  the 
Athenians,  with  all  the  Cyclades,  except  Euboea, 
Samos,  Melos,  and  Thera.  The  first  blow  had 
already  been  struck,  May  7,  B.C.  431,  by  an 
attempt  of  the  Boeotians  to  supprise  Plataea ; and 
therefore  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  in 
vain  recommended  moderation  to  the  allies,  entered 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
laid  waste  the  country  by  fire  and  sword.  Pericles, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  did  not 
attempt  to  oppose  them  in  the  field ; but  a fleet  of 
150  ships  set  sail,  without  delay,  to  ravage  the 
coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Megara  was  also  de- 
populated by  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  concluded  in 
celebrating,  with  the  most  solemn  pomp,  the  funerals 
of  such  as  had  nobly  fallen  in  battle.  The  following 
year  was  remarkable  for  a pestilence  which  raged 
in  Athens,  and  which  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  public  calamity  was  still 
heightened  by  the  approach  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  and  by  the  unsuc- 
cesful  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Epi- 
daurus  and  in  Thrace.  The  pestilence  which  had 
carried  away  so  many  of  the  Athenians  proved  also 
fatal  to  Pericles,  and  he  died  about  two  years  and 
six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  The  following  years  did  not  give  rise 
to  decisive  events ; but  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  from 
the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  was  productive  ol 
fresh  troubles.  Mitylene  the  capital  of  the  island 
was  recovered,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  the 
greatest  cruelty.  The  island  of  Corcyra  became 
also  the  seat  of  new  seditions,  and  those  citizens 
who  had  been  carried  away  prisoners  by  the  Corin- 
thians, and  for  political  reasons  treated  with  lenity, 
and  taught  to  despise  the  alliance  of  Athens,  were 
no  sooner  returned  home,  than  they  raised  commo- 
tions and  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  countrymen 
to  join  the  Peloponnesian  confederates.  This  was 
strongly  opposed  ; but  both  parties  obtained  by 
turns  the  superiority,  and  massacred,  with  the 
greatest  barbarity,  all  those  who  obstructed  their 
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ews.  Some  time  after  Demosthenes  the  Athenian 
meral  invaded  ^Etolia,  where  his  arms  were 
tended  with  the  greatest  success.  He  also  forti- 
:d  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  gained  so  many 
Ivantages  over  the  confederates,  that  they  sued 
r peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Athens  refused. 
:ie  fortune  of  the  war  soon  after  changed,  and 
e Lacedsemonians,  under  the  prudent  conduct  of 
-asidas,  made  themselves  masters  of  many  valu- 
.le  places  in  Thrace.  But  this  victorious  progress 
is  soon  stopped  by  the  death  of  their  general,  and 
at  of  Cleon  the  Athenian  commander ; and  the 
.cific  disposition  of  Nicias,  who  was  now  at  the 
ad  of  Athens,  made  overtures  of  peace  and  uni- 
rsal  tranquillity.  Plistoanax  the  king  of  the 
lartans  wished  them  to  be  accepted ; but  the 
:rigues  of  the  Corinthians  prevented  the  discon- 
mation  of  the  war,  and  therefore  hostilities  began 
ew.  But  while  war  was  carried  on  with  various 
ccess  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians 
gaged  in  a new  expedition  ; they  yielded  to  the 
rsuasive  eloquence  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  and 
i ambitious  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  sent  a fleet 
20  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  states  against  the 
•annical  power  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  416.  This  was 
rmly  opposed  by  Nicias ; but  the  eloquence  of 
dbiades  prevailed,  and  a powerful  fleet  was  sent 
ainst  the  capital  of  Sicily.  These  vigorous 
>ugh  impolitic  measures  of  the  Athenians  were 
: viewed  with  indifference  by  the  confederates, 
racuse,  in  her  distress,  implored  the  assistance  of 
rinth,  and  Gylippus  was  sent  to  direct  her  opera- 
ns,  and  to  defend  her  against  the  power  of  her 
imies.  The  events  of  battles  were  dubious,  and 
>ugh  the  Athenian  army  was  animated  by  the 
idence  and  intrepidity  of  Nicias,  and  the  more 
.ty  courage  of  Demosthenes,  yet  the  good  for- 
te of  Syracuse  prevailed  ; and  after  a campaign 
two  years  of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens 
re  totally  ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  sur- 
ged the  destructive  siege,  made  prisoners  of  war. 
fatal  a blow  threw  the  people  of  Attica  into 
istemation  and  despair,  and  while  they  sought 
resources  at  home,  they  severely  felt  themselves 
trived  of  support  abroad,  their  allies  were  alien- 
d by  the  intrigues  of  the  enemy,  and  rebellion 
s fomented  in  their  dependent  states  and  colonies 
the  Asiatic  coast.  The  threatened  ruin,  how- 
:r,  was  timely  averted,  and  Alcibiades,  who  had 

■ :n  treated  with  cruelty  by  his  countrymen,  and 

0 had  for  some  time  resided  in  Sparta,  and 
ected  her  military  operations,  now  exerted  him- 
f to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  confederates,  by 
ucing  the  Persians  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his 
intry.  But  in  a short  time  after,  the  internal 
nquillity  of  Athens  was  disturbed,  and  Alci- 
des,  by  wishing  to  abolish  the  democracy,  called 
ay  the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  from  the 

■ ■secution  of  a war  which  had  already  cost  them 
nuch  blood.  This,  however,  was  but  momentary ; 

Athenians  soon  after  obtained  a naval  victory, 

1 the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  defeated  by  Alci- 
des.  'The  Athenians  beheld  with  rapture  the  suc- 
softheirarms;  but  when  their  fleet,  in  the  absence 
Mcibiades,  had  been  defeated  and  destroyed  near 
drosbv  l.ysanderthe  Lacedaemonian admiral,  they 
■wed  tneir  discontent  and  mortification  by  eagerly 
ening  to  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
unst  their  naval  leader,  to  whom  they  gratefully 
1 acknowledged  themselves  indebted  for  their 

1 mer  victories.  Alcibiades  was  disgraced  in  the 
1 olic  assembly,  and  10  commanders  were  appointed 

1 r ti  ,1  L * * .1  e .1  1 1* 


This  change  of  admirals,  and  the  appointment  of 
Callicratidas  to  succeed  Lysander,  whose  office  had 
expired  with  the  revolving  year,  produced  new 
operations.  The  Athenians  fitted  out  a fleet,  and 
the  two  nations  decided  their  superiority  near  Argi- 
nusa;,  in  a naval  battle.  Callicratidas  was  killed, 
and  the  Lacedaimonians  conquered,  but  the  re- 
joicings which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  occa- 
sioned were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.  The  admirals  were  ac- 
cused in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  immediately 
condemned.  Their  successors  in  office  were  not  so 
prudent,  but  they  were  more  unfortunate  in  their 
operations.  Lysander  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  instead  of  Eteo- 
nicus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  at  the 
death  of  Callicratidas.  The  age  and  the  experience 
of  this  general  seemed  to  promise  something  de- 
cisive, and  indeed  an  opportunity  was  not  long 
wanting  for  the  display  of  his  military  character. 
The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  over  that  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  rendered  the  former  insolent, 
proud,  and  negligent,  and  when  they  had  impru- 
dently forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge  their  in- 
dolence, or  pursue  their  amusements  on  the  sea- 
shore at  /Egospotamus,  Lysander  attacked  their 
fleet,  and  his  victory  was  complete.  Of  180  sail, 
only  nine  escaped,  eight  of  which  fled,  under  the 
command  of  Conon,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  other  carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of 
the  defeat.  The  Athenian  prisoners  were  all  mas- 
sacred ; and  when  the  Peloponnesian  conquerors 
had  extended  their  dominion  over  the  states  and 
communities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  formerly 
acknowledged  the  power  of  Athens,  they  returned 
home  to  finish  the  war  by  the  reduction  of  the 
capital  of  Attica.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with 
vigour,  and  supported  with  firmness,  and  the  first 
Athenian  who  mentioned  capitulation  to  his  country- 
men, was  instantly  sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  the 
indignation  of  the  populace,  and  all  the  citizens 
unanimously  declared,  that  the  same  moment  would 
terminate  their  independence  and  their  lives.  This 
animated  language,  however,  was  not  long  con- 
tinued ; the  spirit  of  faction  was  not  yet  extinguished 
at  Athens ; and  it  proved,  perhaps,  more  destructive 
to  the  public  liberty,  than  tne  operations  and 
assaults  of  the  Peloponnesian  besiegers.  During 
four  months,  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the 
Spartans  by  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  Athenians, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  to  establish  the  peace, 
the  fortifications  of  the  Athenian  harbours  must  be 
demolished,  together  with  the  long  walls  which 
joined  them  to  the  city;  all  their  ships,  except  12, 
were  to  he  surrendered  to  the  enemy  ; they  were  to 
resign  every  pretension  to  their  ancient  dominions 
abroad  ; to  recall  from  banishment  all  the  members 
of  the  late  aristocracy ; to  follow  the  Spartans  in 
war,  and,  in  the  time  of  peace,  to  frame  their  con- 
stitution according  to  the  will  and  the  prescriptions 
of  their  Peloponnesian  conquerors.  The  terms 
were  accepted,  and  the  enemy  entered  the  harbour, 
and  took  possession  of  the  city,  that  very  day  on 
which  the  Athenians  had  been  accustomed  to  'ele- 
brate  the  anniversary  of  the  immortal  victory  which 
their  ancestors  had  obtained  over  the  Persians  about 
76  years  before,  near  the  island  of  Salamis.  The 
walls  and  fortifications  were  instantly  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  conquerors  observed,  that  in 
the  demolition  of  Athens,  succeeding  ages  would 
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eluded  with  a festival,  and  the  recitation  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in  which  the  misfortunes 
of  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  reduced 
to  misery,  and  banished  from  her  father’s  kingdom, 
excited  a kindred  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the 
audience,  who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection 
that  one  moment  had  likewise  reduced  to  misery 
and  servitude  the  capital  of  Attica,  which  was  once 
called  the  common  patroness  of  Greece,  and  the 
scourge  of  Persia.  This  memorable  event  happened 
about  404  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  30 
tyrants  were  appointed  by  Lysander  over  the 
government  of  the  city.  Xen.  Grace.  Hist. — Pint, 
in  Lys.  Per.  Alcib.  Nic.  Ages. — Diod.  n,  &c. — 

A ristophan.— T hucyd.  — Plato. — A rist.  — Lycias.  — 
Isocrates. — C.  Nep.  in  Lys.  Alcib.,  &c. — Cic.  in 
Off.  1,  24. 

Peloponnesus,  a celebrated  peninsula  which 
comprehends  the  most  southern  parts  of  Greece.  It 
received  its  name  from  Pelops,  who  settled  there, 
as  the  name  indicates  ( irr\\oiros  micros,  the  island  of 
Pelops).  It  had  been  called  before  A rgia,  Pelasgia, 
and  A rgolis,  and  in  its  form,  it  has  been  observed 
by  the  moderns,  highly  to  resemble  the  leaf  of 
the  plane  tree.  Its  present  name  is  Morea,  which 
seems  to  be  derived  either  from  the  Greek  word 
fxo/rea,  or  the  Latin  morns , which  signifies  a mulberry 
tree,  which  is  found  there  in  great  abundance.  The 
ancient  Peloponnesus  was  divided  into  six  different 
provinces,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Achaia 
propria,  and  Argolis,  to  which  some  add  Sicyon. 
These  provinces  all  bordered  on  the  sea-shore,  ex- 
cept Arcadia.  The  Peloponnesus  was  conquered, 
some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Heraclidae 
or  descendants  of  Hercules,  who  had  been  forcibly 
expelled  from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula 
rendered  themselves  illustrious,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  by  their  genius,  their  fondness  for  the  fine 
arts,  the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  the  profession 
of  arms,  but  in  nothing  more  than  by  a celebrated 
war,  which  they  carried  on  against  Athens  and  her 
allies  for  27  years,  and  which  from  them  received 
the  name  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Vid.  Pelopon- 
nesiacum  bellum.  The  Peloponnesus  scarce  ex- 
tended 200  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and 
about  563  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  separated 
from  Greece  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
which,  as  being  only  five  miles  broad,  Demetrius, 
Caesar,  Nero,  and  some  others,  attempted  in  vain  to 
cut,  to  make  a communication  between  the  bay  of 
Corinth,  and  the  Saronicus  sinus.  Strab.  8. — 
Thucyd. — Diod.  12,  &c. — Pans.  3,  c.  21.  1.  8, 
c.  x.  — Mela,  2,  c.  3.  — Plin.  4,  c.  6.  — Herodot.  8, 
C.  40. 

Pelopea  mcenia,  is  applied  to  the  cities  of 
Greece,  but  more  particularly  to  Mycenae  and  Argos, 
where  the  descendants  of  Pelops  reigned.  Virg. 
AEn.  2,  v.  193. 

Pelops,  a celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tantalus 
king  of  Phrygia.  His  mother’s  name  was  Eury- 
anassa,  or,  according  to  others,  Euprytone,  or  Eury- 
stemista,  or  Dione.  He  was  murdered  by  his 
father,  who  wished  to  try  the  divinity  of  the  gods 
who  had  visited  Phrygia,  by  placing  on  their  table 
'he  limbs  of  his  son.  The  gods  perceived  his  per- 
fidious cruelty,  and  they  refused  to  touch  the  meat, 
except  Ceres,  whom  the  recent  loss  of  her  daughter 
had  rendered  melancholy  and  inattentive.  She  ate 
one  of  the  shoulders  of  Pelops,  and  therefore,  when 

iupiter  had  compassion  on  his  fate,  and  restored 
im  to  life,  he  placed  a shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of 
that  which  Ceres  had  devoured.  This  shoulder 
had  an  uncommon  power,  and  it  could  heal  by  its 


very  touch  every  complaint,  and  remove  every  dis- 
order. Some  time  after,  the  kingdom  of  Tantalus 
was  invaded  by  'Pros  king  of  Troy,  on  pretence  that 
he  had  carried  away  his  son  Ganymedes.  This  rape 
had  been  committed  by  Jupiter  himself;  the  war 
nevertheless,  was  carried  on,  and  Tantalus,  defeated 
and  ruined,  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  son  Pelops, 
and  to  seek  a shelter  in  Greece.  This  tradition  is 
confuted  by  some,  who  support  that  Tantalus  did 
not  fly  into  Greece,  as  he  had  been  some  time  before 
confined  by  Jupiter  in  the  infernal  regions  for  his 
impiety,  and  therefore  Pelops  was  the  only  one 
whom  the  enmity  of  Tros  persecuted.  Pelops  came 
to  Pisa,  where  he  became  one  of  the  suitors  of  Hip. 
podamia  the  daughter  of  king  CEnomaus,  and  he 
entered  the  lists  against  the  father,  who  promised 
his  daughter  only  to  him  who  could  outrun  him  in  a 
chariot  race.  Pelops  was  not  terrified  at  the  fate  of 
the  13  lovers,  who  before  him  had  entered  the  course 
against  CEnomaus,  and  had,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions proposed,  been  put  to  death  when  conquered. 
He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus  the  charioteer  of 
CEnomaus,  and  therefore  he  easily  obtained  the  vic- 
tory. Vid.  CEnomaus.  He  married  Hippodamia, 
and  threw  headlong  into  the  sea  Myrtilus,  when  he 
claimed  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.  According  *0 
some  authors,  Pelops  had  received  some  winged 
horses  from  Neptune,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
outrun  CEnomaus.  When  he  had  established  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Pisa,  Hippodamia’s  possession, 
he  extended  his  conquests  over  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  from  him  the  peninsula,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  monarchs,  received  the  name  of 
Peloponnesus.  Pelops,  after  death,  received  divine 
honours,  and  he  was  as  much  revered  above  all  the 
other  heroes  of  Greece,  as  Jupiter  was  above  the 
rest  of  the  gods.  He  had  a temple  at  Olympia, 
near  that  of  Jupiter,  where  Hercules  consecrated  to 
him  a small  portion  of  land,  and  offered  to  him  a 
sacrifice.  The  place  where  this  sacrifice  had  been 
offered  was  religiously  observed,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  country  yearly,  on  coming  upon  office, 
made  there  an  offering  of  a black  ram.  During  the 
sacrifice,  the  soothsayer  was  not  allowed,  as  at 
other  times,  to  have  a share  of  the  victim,  but  he 
alone  who  furnished  the  wood  was  permitted  to  take 
the  neck.  The  wood  for  sacrifices,  as  may  be  ob- 
served, was  always  furnished  by  some  of  the  priests 
to  all  such  as  offered  victims,  and  they  received  a 
price  equivalent  to  what  they  gave.  The  white 
poplar  was  generally  used  in  the  sacrifices  made' to 
Jupiter  and  to  Pelops.  The  children  of  Pelops  by 
Hippodamia  were  Pitheus,  Trcezen,  Atreus,  Thy- 
estes,  &c.,  besides  some  by  concubines.  The  time 
of  his  death  is 'Unknown,  though  it  is  universajly 
agreed  that  he  survived  for  some  time  Hippodamia- 
Some  suppose  that  the  Palladium  of  the  1 rojans 
was  made  with  the  bones  of  Pelops.  His  descen- 
dants were  called  Pelopidtr.  Pindar,  who,  in  hi» 


first  Olympic,  speaks  of  Pelops,  confutes  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  ivory  shoulder,  and  says  that  Neptune 


took  him  up  to  heaven  to  become  the  cup-bearer  to 
the  gods,  from  which  he  was  expelled,  when  the 
impiety  of  Tantalus  wished  to  make  mankind  par- 
take of  the  nectar  and  the  entertainments  of  the 
gods.  Some  suppose  that  Pelops  first  instituted  the 
Olympic  games  111  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to  com- 


Met.  6,  v.  404,  &c. — H y gin.  fab.  9,  82,  & 83. 
Pelor,  one  of  the  men  who  sprang  from  m 
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h of  the  dragon  killed  by  Cadmus.  Pans.  9, 

'eloria,  a festival  observed  by  the  Thessalians, 
jmmemoration  of  the  news  which  they  received 
me  Pelorious,  that  the  mountains  of  Tempe  had 
1 separated  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the 
;rs  of  the  lake  which  lay  there  stagnated,  had 
id  a passage  into  the  Alpheus,  and  left  behind 
1st,  pleasant,  and  most  delightful  plain,  &c. 

• ett.  3. 

elorus  (v.  is.dis,  v.  ias-iados),  now  Cape  Faro, 
i of  the  three  great  promontories  of  Sicily,  on 
se  top  is  erected  a tower  to  direct  the  sailor  on 
voyage.  It  lies  near  the  coast  of  Italy,  and 
. ived  its  name  from  Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship 
:h  carried  away  Annibal  from  Italy.  This  cele- 
ed  general,  as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the 
> into  the  straits  of  Charybdis,  and  as  he  was 
■rant  of  the  coast,  he  asked  the  pilot  of  his  ship 
name  of  the  promontory,  which  appeared  at  a 
ince.  The  pilot  told  him  it  was  one  of  the  capes 
icily,  but  Annibal  gave  no  credit  to  his  informa- 
. and  murdered  him  on  the  spot,  on  the  appre- 
iion  that  he  would  betray  him  into  the  hands  of 
- Romans.  He  was,  however,  soon  convinced  of 
.•rror,  and  found  that  the  pilot  had  spoken  with 
t fidelity  ; and  therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his 
lory,  and  to  atone  for  his  cruelty,  he  gave  him 
.ignificent  funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  promon- 
should  bear  his  name,  and  from  that  time  it  was 
::d  Pelorus.  Some  suppose  that  this  account  is 
-,  and  they  observe  that  it  bore  that  name  before 
:age  of  Annibal.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  8. — Mela,  2, 
—Strab.  s .—Virg.  /En.  3,  v.  411  & 687 .—Ovid. 

■ 5)  v-  350-  1-  13.  v.  727-  *•  i5>  v.  706. 
eltse,  a town  of  Phrygia, 
elusium,  now  Tineh,  a town  of  Egypt,  situate 
le  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
-•d  from  it  Pelusian.  It  is  about  20  stadia  from 
sea,  and  it  has  received  the  name  of  Pelusium 
1 the  lakes  and  marshes  ( ■nfi.Xoi ) which  are  in  its 
hbourhood.  It  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the 
of  Phoenicia,  as  it  was  impossible  to  enter  the 
ptian  territories  without  passing  by  Pelusium, 
therefore  on  that  account  it  was  always  well 
fied  and  garrisoned,  as  it  was  of  such  import- 
for  the  security  of  the  country.  It  produced 
Is,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  linen  stuffs  made 
5.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Mela,  2,  c.  9 .—Colum. 

10.—S1I.  II.  3,  v.  25 .—Lucan.  8,  v.  466.  1.  9, 
I.  1. 1°,  V.  53.—  Liv.  44,  c.  19. 1.  45,  c.  11.— Strab. 
-Kir iyr.  G.  1,  v.  228. 

finates,  certain  inferior  deities  among  the 
wns,  who  presided  over  houses  and  the  domestic 
rs  of  families.  They  were  called  Penates , be- 
e they  were  generally  placed  in  the  innermost 
most  secret  parts  of  the  house,  in  Penitissimd 
i,H  quod,  as  Cicero  says,  penitus  insi- 

• Phe  place  were  they  stood  was  afterwards 
d penetralia , and  they  themselves  received  the 
e of  Penetrates.  It  was  in  the  option  of  every 
er  of  a family  to  choose  his  Penates,  and  there- 
Jupiter,  and  some  of  the  superior  gods,  arc 
1 invoked  as  patrons  of  domestic  affairs.  Ac- 
ing  to  some,  the  gods  Penates  were  divided  into 
classes  ; the  first  comprehended  all  the  celestial, 
*'jco"d  the  sea-gods,  the  third  the  gods  of  hell, 
the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had  received  divine 
mrs  after  death.  The  Penates  were  originally 
nanes  of  the  dead,  but  when  superstition  had 
ht  mankind  to  pay  uncommon  reverence  to  the 
ies  and  images  of  their  deceased  friends,  their 
ition  was  soon  exchanged  for  regular  worship. 


and  they  were  admitted  by  their  votaries  to  share 
immortality  and  power  over  the  world,  with  a Ju- 
piter or  a Minerva.  The  statues  of  the  Penates 
were  generally  made  with  wax,  ivory,  silver,  or 
earth,  according  to  the  affluence  of  the  worshipper, 
and  the  only  offerings  they  received  were  wine, 
incense,  fruits,  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  lambs, 
sheep,  goats,  &c.  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome, 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them  ; but  Brutus, 
who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  abolished  this  unnatural 
custom.  When  offerings  were  made  to  them,  their 
statues  were  crowned  with  garlands,  poppies,  or 
garlic,  and  besides  the  monthly  day  that  was  set 
apart  for  their  worship,  their  festivals  were  cele- 
brated during  the  Saturnalia.  Some  have  con- 
founded the  Lares  and  the  Penates,  but  they  were 
different.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  27.  Ver.  2. — 
Dionys.  1. 


rendauum,  a promontory  of  Cyprus. 

Peneia,  or  Peneis,  an  epithet  applied  to 
Daphne,  as  daughter  of  Peneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1. 
v.  452. 

Penelius,  one  of  the  Greeks  killed  in  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  494. A son  of  Hip- 

palmus  among  the  Argonauts. 

PenSISpe,  a celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses  king  of 
Ithaca.  Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was  celebrated 
about  the  same  time  that  Merielaus  married  Helen, 
and  she  retired  with  her  husband  to  Ithaca,  against 
the  inclination  of  her  father,  who  wished  to  detain 
her  at  Sparta,  her  native  country.  She  soon  after 
became  mother  of  Telemachus,  and  was  obliged  to 
part  with  great  reluctance  from  her  husband,  whom 
the  Greeks  obliged  to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  Fid. 
Palamedes.  The  continuation  of  hostilities  for  10 
years  made  her  sad  and  melancholy ; but  when 
Ulysses  did  not  return  like  the  other  princes  of 
Greece  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  her  fears  and 
her  anxieties  were  increased.  As  she  received  no 
intelligence. of  his  situation,  she  was  soon  beset  by  a 
number  of  importuning  suitors,  who  wished  her  to 
beheve  that  her  husband  was  shipwrecked,  and  that 
therefore,  she  ought  no  longer  to  expect  his  return, 
but  forget  his  loss,  and  fix  her  choice  and  affections 
on  one  of  her  numerous  admirers.  She  received 
their  addresses  with  coldness  and  disdain  ; but  as 
she  was  destitute  of  power,  and  a prisoner,  as  it 
were,  in  their  hands,  she  yet  flattered  them  with 
hopes  and  promises,  and  declared  that  she  would 
make  choice  of  one  of  them,  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  » piece  of  tapestry,  on  which  she  was  em- 

P iu  , e work  ^as  done  in  a dilatory  manner, 
and  she  baffled  their  eager  expectations,  by  un- 
doing in  the  night  what  she  had  done  in  the  day- 
time. Phis  artifice  of  Penelope  has  given  rise  to 
the  proverb  of  Penelope's  tueb,  which  is  applied  to 
whatever  labour  can  never  be  ended.  The  return 
of  Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of  20  years,  however, 
delivered  her  from  her  fears  and  from  her  danger- 
ous  smtors.  Penelope  is  described  by  Homer  as  a 
model  of  female  virtue  and  chastity,  but  some  more 
modern  writers  dispute  her  claims  to  modesty  and 
continence,  and  they  represent  her  as  the  most  de- 
bauched, and  voluptuous  of  her  sex.  According  to 
their  opinions,  therefore,  she  liberally  gratified  the 
desires  of  her  suitors,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband 
and  had  a son  whom  she  called  Pan,  as  if  to  show 
that  he  was  the  offspring  of  all  her  admirers.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  Pan  was  son  of  Penelope  bv 
Mercury,  and  that  he  was  born  before  his  mother’s 
marriage  with  Ulysses.  The  god.  as  it  is  said,  de- 
ceived Penelope,  under  the  form  of  a beautiful  goat 
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as  she  was  tending  her  father’s  flocks  on  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia.  After  the  return  of  Ulysses, 
Penelope  had  a daughter,  who  was  called  Ptolipor- 
the  ; but  if  we  believe  the  traditions  that  were  long 
preserved  at  Mantinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wife 
for  her  incontinence  during  his  absence,  and  Pene- 
lope fled  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Mantinea, 
where  she  died  and  was  buried.  After  the  death  of 
Ulysses,  according  to  Hyginus,  she  married  Tele- 
gonus,  her  husband’s  son  by  Circe,  by  order  of  the 
goddess  Minerva.  Some  say  that  her  original  name 
was  Arnea,  or  Amirace,  and  that  she  was  called 
Penelope,  when  some  river  birds  called  Penelopes 
had  saved  her  from  the  waves  of  the  sea,  when  her 
father  had  exposed  her.  Icarius  had  attempted  to 
destroy  her,  because  the  oracles  had  told  him  that 
his  daughter  by  Periboea  would  be  the  most  dis- 
solute of  her  sex,  and  a disgrace  to  his  family. 
A polled.  3,  c.  10. — Pans.  3,  c.  12. — Homer.  II.  & 
Od.- — Ovid.  Heroid.  i,Met. — Artistot.  Hist.  Anim. 
8.- — Hygin.fab.  127. — Arstoph.  in  Avib. — Plin.  37. 

Peneus,  a river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on  mount 
Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Thermean  gulf,  after  a 
wandering  course  between  mount  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus, through  the  plains  of  Tempe.  It  received  its 
name  from  Peneus,  a son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
The  Peneus  anciently  inundated  the  plains  of  Thes- 
saly, till  an  earthquake  separated  the  mountains 
Ossa  and  Olympus,  and  formed  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Tempe,  where  the  waters  formerly  stagnated. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Arexes,  ab  ai  anaai,  scijido.  Daphne  the 
daughter  of  the  Peneus,  according  to  the  fables  of 
the  mythologists,  was  changed  into  a laurel  on  the 
banks  of  this  river.  This  tradition  arises  from  the 
quantity  of  laurels  which  grow  near  the  Peneus. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  452,  &c. — Strab.  9. — Mela , 2,  c.  3. 
— Virg.  G.  4,  v.  317. — Diod.  4. — —Also  a small 
river  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Araxes.  Pans.  6,  c.  24. — Strab.  8 & 11. 

Penidas,  one  of  Alexander's  friends,  who  went 
to  examine  Scythia  under  pretence  of  an  embassy. 
Curt.  6,  c.  6. 

Penlnae  alpes,  a certain  part  of  the  Alps. 
Liv.  21,  c.  38. 

Pentapolis,  a town  of  India. A part  of 

■Africa  near  Cyrene.  It  received  this  name  on 
account  of  the  five  cities  which  it  contained,  Cyrene, 
'Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Ptolemais,  or  Barce,  and  Apol- 
lonia.  Plin.  5,  c.  5. Also  part  of  Palestine,  con- 

taining the  five  cities  of  Gaza,  Gath,  Ascalon,  Azo- 
tus,  and  Ekron. 

PentellCUS,  a mountain  of  Attica,  where  were 
found  quarries  of  beautiful  marble.  Strab.  9. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  32.  _ 

Penthesilea,  a queen  of  the  Amazons,  daugh- 
ter of  Mars  by  Otrera,  or  Orithya.  She  came  to 
assist  Priam  in  the  last  years  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  fought  against  Achilles,  by  whom  she  was  slain. 
The  hero  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Penthe- 
silea,  when  he  stripped  her  of  her  arms,  that  he 
even  shed  tears  for  having  too  violently  sacrificed 
her  to  his  fury.  Thersites  laughed  at  the  partiality 
of  the  hero,  for  which  ridicule  he  was  instantly 
killed.  Lycophron  says  that  Achilles  slew  Ther- 
sites because  he  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  Penthesilea 
when  she  was  yet  alive.  The  scholiast  of  Lycophron 
differs  from  that  opinion,  and  declares,  that  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  Achilles  offered  violence 
to  the  body  of  Penthesilea  when  she  was  dead,  and 
that  Thersites  was  killed  because  he  had  reproached 
the  hero  for  this  infamous  action,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  Greeks.  The  death  of  Thersites  so  offended 


Diomedes  that  he  dragged  the  body  of  Penthesilea  j 
out  of  the  camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Scamander.  , 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Achilles  was  en-  ( 
amoured  of  the  Amazon  before  he  fought  with  her  j 
and  that  she  had  by  him  a son  called  Cayster!  j 
Dictys  Cret.  3 & 4. — Pans.  10,  c.  31  .—Q.  Calab.  1.  \ 
— Virg.  /En.  1,  v.  495.  1.  n,  v.  662. — Dares Phryy.  ! 
— Lycophr.  in  Cass.  995,  &c. — Hygin.fab.  112.  ' ! 

Pen.th.eus,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  was  king  | 
of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  His  refusal  to  acknowledge  I 
the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attended  with  the  most  J 
fatal  consequences.  He  forbade  his  subjects  to  pay  j 
adoration  to  this  new  god  ; and  when  the  Theoan  i 


women  had  gone  out  of  the  city  to  celebrate  the  | 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  Pentheus,  apprised  of  the  de- 1 
bauchery  which  attended  the  solemnity,  ordered  [ 
the  god  himself,  who  conducted  the  religious  multi-  f 
tude,  to  be  seized.  His  orders  were  obeyed  with  j 
reluctance,  but  when  the  doors  of  the  prison  in  j 
which  Bacchus  had  been  confined  opened  of  their  i 
own  accord,  Pentheus  became  more  irritated,  and  j 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  destroy7  the  whole  band  I 
of  the  bacchanals.  This,  however,  was  not  executed,  i 
for  Bacchus  inspired  the  monarch  with  the  ardent! 
desire  of  seeing  the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Ac- 1 
cordingly,  he  hid  himself  in  a wood  on  mount! 
Cithseron,  from  whence  he  could  see  all  the  cere- 1 
monies  unperceived.  But  here  his  curiosity  soon  f 
proved  fatal ; he  was  descried  by  the  bacchanals,  | 
and  they  all  rushed  upon  him.  His  mother  was? 
the  first  who  attacked  him,  and  her  example  was)1 
instantly  followed  by  her  two  sisters,  lno  and  Au-  (j 
tonoe,  and  his  body  was  torn  to  pieces.  Euripides  | 
introduces  Bacchus  among  his  priestesses,  when! 
Pentheus  was  put  to  death  ; but  Ovid,  who  relates f 
the  whole  in  the  same  manner,  differs  from  the  I 
Greek  poet  only  in  saying,  that  not  Bacchus  him-' 
self,  but  one  of  his  priests,  was  present.  The  tree  t 
on  which  the  bacchanals  found  Pentheus,  was  cut) 
down  by  the  Corinthians,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  j 
and  with  it  two  statues  of  the  god  of  wine  were) 
made,  and  placed  in  their  forum.  Hygin.fab.  184.)! 
Theocrit.  26. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  7,  8,  & 9. — Virg" 
/En.  4,  v.  469  — Pans.  2,  c.  5. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5.—  ' 
Euripid.  in  Bacch. — Senec.  Plurnis.  <5 r3  Hipp.  ' 

Penthllus,  a son  of  Orestes  by  Erigone  the  I1 
daughter  of  Aigysthus,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  I 
his  brother  Tisamenus  at  Argos.  He  was  driven  )■ 
some  time  after  from  his  throne  by  the  Heraclids,  jj 
and  he  retired  to  Achaia,  and  thence  to  Lesbos,); 
where  he  planted  a colony.  Pans.  5,  c.  4. — Strab,.  j| 
13. — Paterc.  1,  c.  1.  , 

Penthylus,  a prince  of  Paphos,  who  assisted!7 
Xerxes  with  12  ships.  He  was  seized  by  the  Greeks,  jj 
to  whom  he  communicated  many  important  things  p 
concerning  the  situation  of  the  Persians,  &c-  Hero- 1< 
dot.  7,  c.  195. 

Pep&rethos,  a small  island  of  the  /Egean  sea, 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  20  miles  in  ,ar'\ 
cumference.  It  abounded  in  olives,  and  its  wines H 
have  always  been  reckoned  excellent.  They  were! 
not,  however,  palatable  before  they  were  seven,' 
years  old.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  470-  | 
Liv.  28,  c.  5.  1.  31,  c.  58.  , j 

Pephnos,  a town  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3 , c.  2 ■ . 

Pephredo,  a sea  nymph,  daughter  of  PnorePJ 
and  Ceto.  She  was  born  with  white  hair,  an 
thence  surnamed  Graia.  She  had  a sister  cal  } 
Enyo.  Hesiod.  Th.  270. — Apollod. 

Persea,  or  Bertea,  a country  of  Judxa,  nca 

Egypt.  Plin.  5,  c.  14- A part  of  Cana,  opposi'  P 

to  Rhodes.  Liv.  32,  c.  33-  A colony  o 1 
Mityleneans  in  risolia.  Liv.  37,  c.  ax. 
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Perasippus,  an  ambassador  sent  to  Darius  by 
: Lacedaemonians,  &c.  Curt.  3,  c.  13. 

Percope,  or  Percote,  a city  which  assisted 
am  during  the  Trojan  war.  Vid.  Percote. 
•Percosius,  a man  acquainted  with  futurity. 

: attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  two  sons  from 
ng  to  the  Trojan  war  by  telling  them  that  they 
could  perish  there. 

Percote,  a town  on  the  Hellespont,  between 
ydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  sea-shore..  Ar- 
-.erxes  gave  it  to  Themistocles,  to  maintain  his 
rdrobe.  It  is  sometimes  called  Percope.  Hero- 
'.  1,  c.  1 17. — Horn. 

Perdiccas,  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C. 
i,  was  descended  from  Temenus.  He  increased 
dominions  by  conquest,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
life,  he  showed  his  son  Argeus  where  he  wished 
>e  buried,  and  told  him,  that  as  long  as  the  bones 
tiis  descendants  and  successors  on  the  throne  of 
icedonia  were  laid  in  the  same  grave,  so  long 
uld  the  crown  remain  in  their  family.  These  in- 
.ctions  were  observed  till  the  time  of  Alexander, 

0 was  buried  out  of  Macedonia.  Herodot.  7 & 8. 

Justin.  7,  c.  2. Another,  king  of  Macedonia, 

of  Alexander.  He  reigned  during  the  Pelo- 
inesian  war,  and  assisted  the  Lacedemonians 
linst  Athens.  He  behaved  with  great  courage 
the  throne,  and  died  B.C.  413,  after  a long  reign 
; glory  and  independence,  during  which  he  had 

xiued  some  of  his  barbarian  neighbours. An- 

er,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  supported  on  his 
one  by  Iphicrates  the  Athenian  against  the  in- 
: sions  of  Pausanias.  He  was  killed  in  a war 

linst  the  Illyrians,  B.C.  360.  Justin.  7,  &c. 

e of  the  friends  and  favourites  of  Alexander  the 
1 :at.  At  the  king’s  death  he  wished  to  make 
lself  absolute ; and  the  ring  which  he  had 
eived  from  the  hand  of  the  dying  Alexander, 
med  in  some  measure  to  favour  his  pretensions, 
e better  to  support  his  claims  to  the  throne,  he 
tried  Cleopatra  the  sister  of  Alexander,  and 
mgthened  himself  by  making  a league  with 
menes.  His  ambitious  views  were  easily  dis- 
ered  by  Antigonus,  and  the  rest  of  the  generals 
> Alexander,  who  all  wished,  like  Perdiccas,  to 
:ceed  to  the  kingdom  and  honours  of  the  de- 
■ sed  monarch.  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptol- 
y,  leagued  with  Antigonus  against  him,  and  after 
ch  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  Perdiccas  was  totally 
ned,  and  at  last  assassinated  in  his  tent  in 
ypt,  by  his  own  officers,  about  321  years  before 
Christian  era.  Perdiccas  had  not  the  prudence 

1 the  address  which  were  necessary  to  conciliate 
esteem  and  gain  the  attachment  of  his  fellow- 

iiers,  and  this  impropriety  of  his  conduct  alien- 
d the  heart  of  his  friends,  and  at  last  proved  his 
•truction.  Plut.  in  Alex. — Diod.  17  & 18. — 
rt.  10. — C.  Nep.  Eum. — /Elian.  V.  //.  12. 
Perdix,  a young  Athenian,  son  of  the  sister  of 
idalus.  He  invented  the  saw,  and  seemed  to 
>misc  to  become  a greater  artist  than  had  ever 
:n  known.  His  uncle  was  jealous  of  his  rising 
ie,  and  he  threw  him  down  from  the  top  of  a 
reT  and  put  him  to  death.  Perdix  was  changed 
o a bird  which  bears  his  name.  Hy gin.  Jab.  39 
274. — Apollod.  4.  c.  15. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  220, 

Perenna.  Vid.  Anna. 

Perennis,  a favourite  of  the  emperor  Com- 
•dus.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a virtuous  and 
partial  magistrate,  while  others  paint  him  as  a 
'el,  violent,  and  oppressive  tyrant,  who  com- 
tted  the  greatest  barbarities  to  enrich  himself. 


He  was  put  to  death  for  aspiring  to  the  empire. 
Herodian. 

Pereus,  a son  of  Elatus  and  Laodice,  grandson 
of  Areas.  He  left  only  one  daughter,  called  Neaera, 
who  was  mother  of  Auge,  and  of  Cepheus  and 
Lycurgus.  Apollod.  3. — Pans.  8,  c.  4. 

Perga,  a town  of  Pamphylia.  Vid.  Perge, 
Liv.  38,  c.  57. 

Pergamus  (Pergama  plur.),  the  citadel  of  the 
city  of  Troy.  The  word  is  often  used  for  Troy.  It 
was  situated  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  shores  of  the  river  Scamander.  Xerxes 
mounted  to  the  top  of  this  citadel  when  he  reviewed 
his  troops  as  he  marched  to  invade  Greece.  Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  43. — Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  466,  &c. 

Pergamus,  now  Pergamo,  a town  of  Mysia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  capital  of 
a celebrated  empire  called  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus, which  was  founded  by  Philaeterus,  a 
eunuch,  whom  Lysimachus,  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  had  entrusted  with  the  treasures  which  he 
had  obtained  in  the  war.  Philaeterus  made  himself 
master  of  the  treasures  and  of  Pergamus,  in  which 
they  were  deposited,  B.C.  283,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  empire,  over  which  he  himself  presided 
for  20  years.  His  successors  began  to  reign  in  the 
following  order:  His  nephew  Eumenes  ascended 

the  throne  263  B.C.  ; Attalus,  241 ; Enmenes  II., 
197;  Attalus  Philadelphus,  159;  Attalus  Philo- 
mator,  138,  who,  B.C.  133,  left  the  Roman  people 
heirs  to  his  kingdom,  as  he  had  no  children.  The 
right  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  disputed  by  a 
usurper,  who  claimed  the  empire  as  his  own,  and 
Aquilius  the  Roman  general  was  obliged  to  conquer 
the  different  cities  one  by  one,  and  to  gain  their 
submission  by  poisoning  the  waters  which  were 
conveyed  to  their  houses  till  the  whole  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a dependent  province.  The  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  famous  for  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes,  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  different  monarchs  who  had  reigned 
there.  This  noble  collection  was  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  with  the  permission 
of  Antony,  and  it  adorned  and  enriched  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  till  it  was  most  fatally  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  A.D.  642.  Parchment  was  first  in- 
vented and  made  use  of  at  Pergamus,  to  transcribe 
books,  as  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  had  forbidden  the 
exportation  of  papyrus  from  his  kingdom,  in  order 
to  prevent  Eumenes  from  making  a library  as  valu- 
able and  as  choice  as  that  of  Alexandria.  From 
this  circumstance  parchment  has  been  called  chart  a 
pergantena.  Galenus  the  physician  and  Apollo- 
dorus  the  mythologist  were  born  there.  /Esculapius 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  country.  Phil.  5 & 15. — 
Isid.  6,  c.  xx. — Strab.  13. — Liv.  29.  c.  11.  1.  31, 

c.  46. — Plin.  10,  c.  21.  1.  13,  c.  11. A son  of 

Neoptolemus  and  Andromache,  who,  as  some 
suppose,  founded  Pergamus  in  Asia.  Pans.  1, 
c.  11. 

Perge,  a town  of  Pamnhylia,  where  Diana  had 
a magnificent  temple,  whence  her  surname  of 
Pcrgaea.  Apollonius  the  geometrician  was  born 
there.  Mela , 1,  c.  14. — Strab.  14. 

PerjjUS,  a lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v.  386. 

Perlander,  a tyrant  of  Corinth,  son  of  Cyn- 
selus.  The  first  years  of  his  government  were  mild 
and  popular,  but  he  soon  learnt  to  become  oppres- 
sive, when  he  had  consulted  the  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
about  the  surest  way  of  reigning.  He  received  no 
other  answer  but  whatever  explanation  he  wished 
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to  place  on  the  Sicilian  tyrant’s  having,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  messenger,  plucked,  in  a field,  all  the 
ears  of  corn  which  seemed  to  tower  above  the  rest. 
Periander  understood  the  meaning  of  this  answer. 
He  immediately  surrounded  himself  with  a nu- 
merous guard,  and  put  to  death  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  citizens  of  Corinth.  He  was  not 
only  cruel  to  his  subjects,  but  his  family  also  were 
objects  of  his  vengeance.  He  committed  incest 
with  his  mother,  and  put  to  death  his  wife  Melissa, 
upon  false  accusation.  He  also  banished  his  son 
Lycophron  to  the  island  of  Corcyra,  because  the 
youth  pitied  and  wept  at  the  miserable  end  of  his 
mother,  and  detested  the  barbarities  of  his  father. 
Periander  died  about  585  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  his  80th  year,  and  by  the  meanness  of  his 
flatterers,  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece.  Though  he  was  tyrannical,  yet  he 
patronized  the  fine  arts ; he  was  fond  of  peace,  and 
he  showed  himself  the  friend  and  the  protector  of 
genius  and  of  learning.  He  used  to  say  that  a man 
ought  solemnly  to  keep  his  word,  but  not  to  hesitate 
to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  his  interest.  He 
said  also,  that  not  only  crimes  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished, but  also  every  wicked  and  corrupt  thought. 

Viog.  in  Vita. — Arist.  5,  Polit. — Pans.  2. A 

tyrant  of  Ambracia,  whom  some  rank  with  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  not  the  tyrant  of 

Corinth. A man  distinguished  as  a physician, 

but  contemptible  as  a poet.  Pint. — Lucan. 

Periarclius,  a naval  commander  of  Sparta, 
conquered  by  Conon.  Diod. 

Periboea,  the  second  wife  of  CEneus  king  of 
Calydon,  was  daughter  of  Hipponous.  She  became 
mother  of  Tydeus.  Some  suppose  that  GJneus 
debauched  her,  and  afterwards  married  her.  Hy- 

gin./ab.  69. A daughter  of  Alcathous,  sold  by 

her  father  on  suspicion  that  she  was  courted  by 
Telamon,  son  of  zfeacus  king  of  ZEgina.  She  was 
carried  to  Cyprus,  where  Telamon  the  founder  of 
Salamis  married  her,  and  she  became  mother  of 
Ajax.  She  also  married  Theseus,  according  to 
some.  She  is  also  called  Eriboea.  Pans.  1,  c.  17 

& 42. — Hygin.  97. The  wife  of  Polybus  king  of 

Corinth,  who  educated  Gidipus  as  her  own  child. 

A daughter  of  Eurymedon,  who  became  mother 

of  Nausithous  by  Neptune. The  mother  of 

Penelope,  according  to  some  authors. 

Peribomius,  a noted  debauchee,  &c.  Jnv.  2, 
v.  16. 

Pericles,  an  Athenian  of  a noble  family,  son  of 
Xanthippus  and  Agariste.  He  was  naturally  en- 
dowed with  great  powers,  which  he  improved  by 
attending  the  lectures  of  Damon,  of  Zeno,  and  of 
Anaxagoras.  Under  these  celebrated  masters,  he 
became  a commander,  a statesman,  and  an  orator, 
and  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  un- 
common address  and  well-directed  liberality.  When 
he  took  a share  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  he  rendered  himself  popular  by  opposing 
Cimon,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  nobility  ; and 
to  remove  every  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  ambition,  he  lessened  the  dignity  and  the  power 
of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  the  people 
had  been  taught  for  ages  to  respect  and  to  venerate. 
He  also  attacked  Cimon,  and  caused  him  to  be 
banished  by  the  ostracism.  Thucydides  also,  who 
had  succeeded  Cimon  on  his  banishment,  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  Pericles  remained  for  15  years 
the  sole  minister,  and,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  abso- 
lute sovereign  of  a republic  which  always  showed 
itself  so  jealous  of  her  liberties,  and  which  dis- 
trusted so  much  the  honesty  of  her  magistrates.  In 


his  ministerial  capacity  Pericles  did  not  enrich 
himself,  but  the  prosperity  of  Athens  was  the  object 
of  his  administration.  He  made  war  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  restored  the  temple  of  Delphi 
to  the  care  of  the  Phocians,  who  had  been  illegally 
deprived  of  that  honourable  trust.  He  obtained 
a victory  over  the  Sicyonians  near  Nemaea,  and 
waged  a successful  war  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Samos,  at  the  request  of  his  favourite  mistress 
Aspasia.  The  Peloponnesian  war  was  fomented  by 
his  ambitious  views  \V id.  Peloponnesiacum  hel- 
ium], and  when  he  had  warmly  represented  the 
flourishing  state,  the  opulence,  and  actual  power-of 
his  country,  the  Athenians  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  undertake  a war  against  the  most 
powerful  republics  of  Greece,  a war  which  con- 
tinued for  27  years,  and  which  was  concluded  by 
the  destruction  of  their  empire,  and  the  demolition 
of  their  walls.  The  arms  of  the  Athenians  were  for 
some  time  crowned  with  success  ; but  an  unfortu- 
nate expedition  raised  clamours  against  Pericles, 
and  the  enraged  populace  attributed  all  their  losses 
to  him,  and  to  make  atonement  for  their  ill  suc- 
cess, they  condemned  him  to  pay  50  talents.  This 
loss  of  popular  favour  by  republican  caprice,  did 
not  so  much  affect  Pericles  as  the  recent  death  of 
all  his  children  ; and  when  the  tide  of  unpopularity 
was  passed  by,  he  condescended  to  come  into  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  view  with  secret  pride  the 
contrition  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  universally 
begged  his  forgiveness  for  the  violence  which  they 
had  offered  to  his  ministerial  character.  He  was 
again  restored  to  all  his  honours,  and  if  possible 
invested  with  more  power  and  more  authority  than 
before ; but  the  dreadful  pestilence  which  had 
diminished  the  number  of  his  family  proved  fatal 
to  him,  and  about  429  years  before  Christ  in  his 
70th  year,  he  fell  a sacrifice  to  that  terrible  malady 
which  robbed  Athens  of  so  many  of  her  citizens. 
Pericles  was  for  40  years  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, 25  with  others,  and  15  alone ; and  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  empire  during  his  govern- 
ment gave  occasion  to  the  Athenians  publicly  to 
lament  his  loss,  and  venerate  his  memory.  As  he 
was  expiring,  and  seemingly  senseless,  his  friends 
that  stood  around  his  bed  expatiated  with  warmth 
on  the  most  glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  the 
victories  which  he  had  won,  when  he  suddenly 
interrupted  their  tears  and  conversation,  by  saying 
that,  in  mentioning  the  exploits  that  he  had  achieved, 
and  which  were  common  to  him  with  all  generals, 
they  had  forgotten  to  mention  a circumstance  which 
reflected  far  greater  glory  upon  him  as  a minister,  a 
general,  and  above  all,  as  a man.  “ It  is,”  says  he, 
“ that  not  a citizen  in  Athens  has  been  obliged  to 
put  on  mourning  on  my  account.”  The  Athenians 
were  so  pleased  with  his  eloquence  that  they  com- 
pared it  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and,  as  to  another 
father  of  the  gods,  they  gave  him  the  sumameof 
Olympian.  The  poets,  his  flatterers,  said  that  the 
goddess  of  persuasion,  with  all  her  charms  and 
attractions,  dwelt  upon  his  tongue.  When  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  armies, 
Pericles  observed  that  he  had  the  command  of  a 
free  nation  that  were  Greeks,  and  citizens  of  Athens. 
He  also  declared,  that  not  only  the  hand  of  a 
magistrate,  but  also  his  eyes  and  his  tongue,  should 
be  pure  and  undefiled.  Yet  great  and  venerable  as 
his  character  may  appear,  we  must  not  forget  the 
follies  of  Pericles.  His  vicious  partiality  for  the 
celebrated  courtesan  Aspasia  subjected  him  to  the 
ridicule  and  the  censure  of  his  fellow-citizens ; bu 
if  he  triumphed  over  satire  and  malevolent  remarks, 
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» Athenians  had  occasion  to  execrate  the  memory 
a man  who  by  his  example  corrupted  the  purity 
d innocence  of  their  morals,  and  who  made 
-entiousness  respectable,  and  the  indulgence  of 
»rv  impure  desire  the  qualification  of  the  soldier 
'well  as  of  the  senator.  Pericles  lost  all  his 
dtimate  children  by  the  pestilence,  and  to  call  a 
tural  son  by  his  own  name  he  was  obliged  to 
oeal  a law  which  he  had  made  against  spurious 
ildren,  and  which  he  had  enforced  with  great 
verity.  This  son,  called  Pericles,  became  one  of 
the  xo  generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the 
.ministration  of  affairs,  and,  like  his  colleagues, 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  after 
e unfortunate  battle  of  Arginusae.  Pans,  i,  c.  25. 
Plut.  in  Vita . — Quint il.  12,  c.  9 ,—Cic.  de  Orat. 
-/Elian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  10 .—Xenoph.  Hist.  G.— 
Jiucyd. 

Periclymgnus,  one  of  the  12  sons  of  Neleus, 
other  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules.  He  was 
e of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  received  from  Nep- 
ne  his  grandfather  the  power  of  changing  himself 
to  whatever  shape  he  pleased.  Apollod. — Ovid, 
'et.  12,  v.  556. 

Peridia,  a Theban  woman,  whose  son  was 
lied  by  Tumus  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg.  /En. 

Perieg-etes  Dionysius,  a poet.  Vid. 
donysius. 

Perieres,  a son  of  /Eolus,  or,  according  to 

hers,  of  Cynortas.  Apollod. The  charioteer 

‘ Menceceus.  Id. 

PerigSnes,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy,  &c. 
PerigSne,  a woman  who  had  a son  called 
lelamppus  by  Theseus.  She  was  daughter  of 
ynnis  the  famous  robber,  whom  Theseus  killed, 
he  married  Deioneus  the  son  of  Eurytus,  by  con- 
:nt  of  Theseus.  Plut.  in  Thes. — Pans.  10,  c.  25. 
Perilaus,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexander 

le  Great.  Curt.  10. A tyrant  of  Argos. 

Perileus,  a son  of  Icarius  and  Periboea. 
Perilla,  a daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet.  She  was 
ttremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature.  Ovid, 
fast.  3,  el.  7,  v.  1. 

Perillus,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens,  who 
lade  a brazen  bull  for  Phalaris  tyrant  of  Agri- 
entum.  This  machine  was  fabricated  to  put 
riminals  to  death  by  burning  them  alive,  and  it 
'as  such  that  their  cries  were  like  the  roaring  of  a 
ull.  When  Perillus  gave  it  to  Phalaris,  the  tyrant 
lade  the  first  experiment  upon  the  donor,  and 
ruelly  put  him  to  death  by  lighting  a slow  fire 
nder  the  belly  of  the  bull.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. — Ovid. 

<1  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  653.  in.  ib.  439. A lawyer 

nd  usurer  in  the  age  of  Horace,  llorat.  2,  sat.  3, 

J’erimede,  a daughter  of  ./Eolus,  who  married 

tchelous. The  wife  of  Licymnius. A woman 

killed  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  of  enchant- 
nents.  Theocrit.  2. 

Perimela,  a daughter  of  Hippodamus,  thrown 
nto  the  sea  for  receiving  the  addresses  of  the 
Vchelous.  She  was  changed  into  an  island  in  the 
nnian  sea,  and  became  one  of  the  Echinades. 
hi  id.  Met.  8,  v.  690. 

Perinthia,  a play  of  Menander’s.  Terent. 
And.prol.  9. 

Pfirinthus,  a town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Propon- 
is,  anciently  sumamed  Mygdonica.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Heraclca,  in  honour  of  Hercules,  and 
low  Erekli.  Mela , 2,  c.  2. — Pans.  1,  c.  29. — Plin. 
4,  c.  11. — Liv.  33,  c.  30. 

Peripatetic!,  a sect  of  philosophers  at  Athens, 
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disciples  to  Aristotle.  They  derived  this  name 
from  the  place  where  they  were  taught,  called 
Peripaton,  in  the  Lyceum,  or  because  they  re- 
ceived the  philosopher’s  lectures  as  they  walked 
(nefniraTOvires).  The  Peripatetics  acknowledged 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  placed  their 
suntmum  bonum , not  in  the  pleasures  of  passive 
sensation,  but  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties.  The  habit  of  this  exercise, 
when  guided  by  reason,  constituted  the  highest 
excellence  of  man.  The  philosopher  contended 
that  our  own  happiness  chiefly  depends  upon  our- 
selves, and  though  he  did  not  require  in  his  fol- 
lowers that  self-command  to  which  others  pretended, 
yet  he  allowed  a moderate  degree  of  perturbation, 
as  becoming  human  nature,  and  he  considered  a 
certain  sensibility  of  passion  totally  necessary,  as 
by  resentment  we  are  enabled  to  repel  injuries,  and 
the  smart  which  past  calamities  have  inflicted  ren- 
ders us  careful  to  avoid  the  repetition.  Cic.  Acad. 

2,  &c.  , . , , 

Periphas,  a man  who  attempted,  with  Pyrrhus, 
Priam’s  palace,  &c.  Virg.  /En.  2,  v.  476.-— —A 
son  of  yEgyptus,  who  married  Actaea.  Apollod.  1, 

c.  1. One  of  the  Lapithse.  Ovid.  Met.  12, 

v.  44g, One  of  the  first  kings  of  Attica,  before 

the  age  of  Cecrops,  according  to  some  authors. 

Periphates,  a robber  of  Attica,  son  of  Vulcan, 
destroyed  by  Theseus.  He  is  also  called  Corynetes. 
Hygin.  -p&.—Diod . 5.  . 

Periphemus,  an  ancient  hero  01  Oreece,  to 
whom  Solon  sacrificed  at  Salamis,  by  order  of  the 
oracle. 

Perisades,  a people  of  Illyricum. 
PeristhSnes,  a son  of  /Egyptus,  who  married 
Electra.  Apollod.  . 

Peritanus,  an  Arcadian  who  enjoyed  the 
company  of  Helen  after  her  elopement  with  Paris. 
The  offended  lover  punished  the  crime  by  mutila- 
tion, whence  mutilated  persons  were  called  Peritani 
in  Arcadia.  Ptol.  Heph.  1,  in  if  tit. 

Peritas,  a favourite  dog  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  whose  honour  the  monarch  built  a city. 

Peritonium,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Nile,  esteemed  of  great  importance,  as 
being  one  of  the  keys  of  the  country.  Antony  was 
defeated  there  by  C.  Gallus  the  lieutenant  of 
Augustus. 

Permessus,  a river  of  Bccotia,  rising  in  mount 
Helicon,  and  flowing  all  round  it.  It  received  its 
name  from  Permessus,  the  father  of  a nymph  called 
Aganippe,  who  also  gave  her  name  to  one  of  the 
fountains  of  Helicon.  The  river  Permessus,  as, 
well  as  the  fountain  Aganippe,  were  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  Strab.  8. — Propert.  2,  el.  8. 

Pero,  or  Perone,  a daughter  of  Neleus  king 
of  Pylos  by  Chloris.  Her  beauty  drew  many 
admirers,  but  she  married  Bias  son  of  Amythaon, 
because  he  had  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Melampus  [ Vid.  Melampus],  and  according  to  her 
father’s  desire,  recovered  some  oxen  which  Hercules 
had  stolen  away  ; and  she  became  mother  of  Talaus. 
Homer.  Od.  n,  v.  284. — Propert.  2,  el.  2,  v.  17. — 
Paus.  4,  c.  36. A daughter  of  Cimon,  remark- 

able for  her  filial  affection.  When  her  father  had 
been  sent  to  prison,  where  his  judges  had  con- 
demned him  to  starve,  she  supported  his  life  by 
giving  him  the  milk  of  her  breasts,  as  to  her  own 
child.  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4, 

Peroe,  a fountain  of  Bceotia,  called  after  Peroe, 
a daughter  of  the  Asopus.  Paus.  9,  c.  4. 

Perola,  a Roman  who  meditated  the  death  of 
Hannibal  in  Italy.  His  father  Pacuvius  dis- 
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sunded  him  from  assassinating  the  Carthaginian 
general. 

Perpenna  M.,  a Roman  who  conquered  Aris- 
tonicus  in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  died 

B.C.  130. Another,  who  joined  the  rebellion  of 

Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pompey.  He  was  defeated 
by  Metellus,  and  some  time  after  he  had  the  mean- 
ness to  assassinate  Sertorius,  whom  he  had  invited 
to  his  house.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Pint,  in  Sert. 

--Paterc.  2,  c.  30. A Greek  who  obtained  the 

consulship  at  Rome.  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  4. 

Perperene,  a place  of  Phrygia,  where,  as 
some  suppose,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty 
to  Venus.  Strab.  5. 

Perranth.es,  a hill  of  Epirus,  near  Ambracia. 
Liv.  38,  c.  4. 

Perrhaebia,  a part  of  Thessaly  situate  on  the 
borders  of  the  Peneus,  extending  between  the  town 
of  Atrax  and  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The  inhabitants 
were  driven  from  their  possessions  by  the  Lapithae, 
and  retired  into  /Etolia,  where  part  of  the  country 
received  the  name  of  Perrluebia.  Propert.  2,  cl.  5, 
v.  33.— Strab.  9.— Liv.  33,  c.  34.  1.  39,  c.  34. 

Persa,  or  Perseis,  one  of  the  Oceanides, 
mother  of  /Eetes,  Circe,  and  Pasiphae  by  Apollo. 
Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  3. 

Persae,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.  Vid.  Persia. 

Persseus,  a philosopher  intimate  with  Anti- 
gonus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  over  the  Acro- 
corinth.  He  flourished  B.C.  274.  Diog.  Lacrt.  in 
Zenon. 

Persee,  a fountain  near  Mycenae,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Pans.  2,  c.  16. 

Perseis,  one  of  the  Oceanides. A patrony- 

mic of  Hecate,  as  daughter  of  Perses.  Ovid.  Met. 
7,  v.  69. 

PersSphone,  a daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres, 
called  also  Proserpine.  Vid.  Proserpina.^ — The 
mother  of  Amphion  by  Jasus. 

Persgpolis,  a celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by  Alex- 
ander after  the  conquest  of  Darius.  The  reason 
of  this  is  unknown.  Diodorus  says  that  the  sight 
of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Persians  had  shame- 
fully mutdated,  so  irritated  Alexander,  that  he 
resolved  to  punish  the  barbarity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Persepolis,  and  of  the  neighbouring  country,  by 
permitting  his  soldiers  to  plunder  their  capital. 
Others  suppose  that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the 
instigation  of  Thias,  one  of  his  courtesans,  when  he 
had  passed  the  day  in  drinking  and  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  now  Estakar, 
or  Tehel-Minar,  still  astonish  the  modern  traveller 
by  their  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Curt.  5,  c.  7. 
— Diod.  17,  &c. — Arrian. — Pint,  in  Alex. — Jus- 
tin. II,  c.  14. 

Perses,  a son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
From  him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally  called 
Cephenes,  received  their  name.  Herodot.  7,  c.  61. 
A king  of  Macedonia.  Vid.  Perseus. 

Perseus,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  As  Acrisius  had  confined  his 
daughter  in  a brazen  tower  to  prevent  her  becoming 
a mother,  because  he  was  to  perish,  according  to 
the  words  of  an  oracle,  by  the  hands  of  his  daugh- 
ter’s son,  Perseus  was  no  sooner  born  [Vid.  Danae] 
than  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  with  his  mother 
Danae.  The  hopes  of  Acrisius  were  frustrated  ; 
the  slender  boat  which  carried  Danae  and  her  son 
was  driven  by  the  winds  on  the  coasts  of  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  they  were 
found  bv  a fisherman  called  Dictys,  and  carried  to 


Polydectes  the  king  of  the  place.  They  were 
treated  with  great  humanity,  and  Perseus  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priests  of  Minerva’s 
temple.  His  rising  genius  and  manly  courage 
however,  soon  displeased  Polydectes,  and  the 
monarch,  who  wished  to  offer  violence  to  Danae 
feared  the  resentment  of  her  son.  Yet  Polydectes 
resolved  to  remove  every  obstacle.  He  invited  all 
his  friends  to  a sumptuous  entertainment,  and  it 
was  requisite  that  all  such  as  came  should  present 
the  monarch  with  a beautiful  horse.  Perseus  was 
in  the  number  of  the  invited,  and  the  more  particu- 
larly so,  as  Polydectes  knew  that  he  could  not 
receive  from  him  the  present  which  he  expected 
from  all  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  Perseus,  who 
wished  not  to  appear  inferior  to  the  others  in  mag- 
nificence, told  the  king  that  as  he  could  not  give 
him  a horse,  he  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, the  only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject 
to  mortality.  The  offer  was  doubly  agreeable  to 
Polydectes,  as  it  would  remove  Perseus  from  Seri 
phos,  and  on  account  of  its  seeming  impossibility, 
the  attempt  might  perhaps  end  in  his  ruin.  But 
the  innocence  of  Perseus  was  patronized  by  the 
gods.  Pluto  lent  him  his  helmet,  which  had  the 
wonderful  power  of  making  its  bearer  invisible; 
Minerva  gave  him  her  buckler,  which  was  as  re- 
splendent as  glass ; and  he  received  from  Mercury 
wings  and  the  talaria,  with  a short  dagger,  made  of 
diamonds,  and  called  herpe.  According  to  some  it 
was  from  Vulcan,  and  not  from  Mercury,  that  he 
received  the  herpe,  which  was  in  form  like  a scythe. 
With  these  arms  Perseus  began  his  expedition,  and 
traversed  the  air,  conducted  by  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva. He  went  to  the  Graize,  the  sisters  of  the 
Gorgons,  who,  according  to  the  poets,  had  wings 
like  the  Gorgons,  but  only  one  eye  and  one  tooth 
between  them  all,  of  which  they  made  use,  each  in 
her  turn.  They  were  three  in  number,  according 
to  /Eschylus  and  Apollodorus  ; or  only  two,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid  and  Hesiod.  With  Pluto’s  helmet, 
which  rendered  him  invisible,  Perseus  was  enabled 
to  steal  their  eye  and  their  tooth  while  they  were 
asleep,  and  he  returned  them  only  when  they  had 
informed  him  where  their  sisters  the  Gorgons  re- 
sided. When  he  had  received  every  necessary 
information,  Perseus  flew  to  the  habitation  of  the 
Gorgons,  which  was  situate  beyond  the  western 
ocean,  according  to  Hesiod  and  Apollodorus  ; or  in 
Libya,  according  to  Ovid  and  Lucan ; or  in  the 
deserts  of  Asiatic  Scythia,  according  to  /Eschylus. 
He  found  these  monsters  asleep ; and  as  he  knew 
that  if  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  them,  he  should  be 
instantly  changed  into  a stone,  he  continually 
looked  on  his  shield,  which  reflected  all  the  objects 
as  clearly  as  the  best  of  glasses.  He  approached 
them,  and  with  a courage  which  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva supported,  he  cut  off  Medusa’s  head  with  one 
blow.  The  noise  awoke  the  two  immortal  sisters, 
but  Pluto’s  helmet  rendered  Perseus  invisible,  and 
the  attempts  of  the  Gorgons  to  revenge  Medusa's 
death  proved  fruitless  ; the  conqueror  made  his  way 
through  the  air,  and  from  the  blood  which  dropped 
from  Medusa’s  head  sprang  all  those  innumerable 
serpents  which  have  ever  since  infested  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Libya.  Chrysaor  also,  with  the  golden 
sword,  sprung  from  these  drops  of  blood,  as  well  as 
the  horse  Pegasus,  which  immediately  flew  through 
the  air,  and  stopped  on  mount  Helicon,  where  he 
became  the  favourite  of  the  Muses.  Meantime 
Perseus  had  continued  his  journey  across  the 
deserts  of  Libya  ; but  the  approach  of  night  obliged 
him  to  alight  in  the  territories  of  Atlas  king  of 
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auritania.  He  went  to  the  monarch’s  palace, 
lere  he  hoped  to  find  a kind  reception  by  an- 
uncing  himself  as  the  son  of  Jupiter,  but  in  this 

• was  disappointed.  Atlas  recollected  that,  ac- 
nling  to  an  ancient  oracle,  his  gardens  were  to  be 
5 bed  of  their  fruit  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter, 
d therefore  he  not  only  refused  Perseus  the  hos- 

. ality  which  he  demanded,  but  he  even  offered 
>lence  to  his  person.  Perseus,  finding  himself 
erior  to  his  powerful  enemy,  showed  him  Me 
. sa’s  head,  and  instantly  Atlas  was  changed  into  a 
. ge  mountain  which  bore  the  same  name  in  the 
ierts  of  Africa.  On  the  morrow  Perseus  con- 
. ued  his  flight,  and  as  he  passed  across  the  terri- 
fies of  Libya,  he  discovered,  on  the  coasts  of 
miopia,  the  naked  Andromeda,  exposed  to  a sea 
•nster.  He  was  struck  at  the  sight,  and  offered 

• father  Cepheus  to  deliver  her  from  instant 
ith,  if  he  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a reward  of 

labours.  Cepheus  consented,  and  immediately 

■ rseus  raised  himself  in  the  air,  flew  towards  the 

• nster,  which  was  advancing  to  devour  Andro- 
ii  da,  and  he  plunged  his  dagger  in  his  right 

julder,  and  destroyed  it.  This  happy  event  was 
tended  with  the  greatest  rejoicings.  Perseus 
•^sed  three  altars  to  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Pallas, 

: 1 after  he  had  offered  the  sacrifice  of  a calf,  a 
!•  lock,  and  a heifer,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
h h the  greatest  festivity.  The  universal  joy, 

- vever,  was  soon  disturbed.  Phineus,  Andro- 
. da’s  uncle,  entered  the  palace  with  a number  of 
•led  men,  and  attempted  to  carry  away  the  bride, 
om  he  had  courted  and  admired  long  before  the 
ival  of  Perseus.  The  father  and  mother  of 
i dromeda  interfered,  but  in  vain  ; a bloody  battle 
aed,  and  Perseus  must  have  fallen  a victim  to 
: rage  of  Phineus,  had  not  he  defended  himself 
last  with  the  same  arms  which  proved  fatal  to 
las.  He  showed  the  Gorgon’s  head  to  his  adver- 
ies,  and  they  were  instantly  turned  to  stone, 
h :h  in  the  posture  and  attitude  in  which  he  then 
id.  The  friends  of  Cepheus,  and  such  as  sup- 

■ ted  Perseus,  shared  not  the  fate  of  Phineus,  as 
hero  had  previously  warned  them  of  the  power 

f Medusa’s  head,  and  of  the  services  which  he  re- 
i /ed  from  it.  Soon  after  this  memorable  adven- 
I e Perseus  retired  to  Seriphos,  at  the  very  moment 
f t his  mother  Danae  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva, 
i avoid  the  pursuit  of  Polydectes,  who  attempted 
I offer  her  violence.  Dictys,  who  had  saved  her 
[ n the  sea,  and  who,  as  some  say,  was  the  brother 
> Polydectes,  defended  her  against  the  attempts  of 
enemies,  and  therefore  Perseus,  sensible  of  his 
rit,  and  of  his  humanity,  placed  him  on  the 
one  of  Seriphos,  after  he  had  with  Medusa’s 
d turned  into  stones  the  wicked  Polydectes,  and 
officers  who  were  the  associates  of  his  guilt, 
afterwards  restored  to  Mercury  his  talaria  and 

• wings,  to  Pluto  his  helmet,  to  Vulcan  his  sword, 

I to  Minerva  her  shield  ; but  as  he  was  more 
ticularly  indebted  to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  for 

assistance  and  protection,  he  placed  the  Gor- 
t’s  head  on  her  shield,  or  rather,  according  to  the 
' re  received  opinion,  on  her  aegis.  After  he  had 
shed  these  celebrated  exploits,  Perseus  expressed 
'ish  to  return  to  his  native  country  ; and  accord- 
!y  he  embarked  for  the  Peloponnesus,  with  his 
ther  and  Andromeda.  When  he  reached  the 
oponnesian  coasts  he  was  informed  that  Teuta- 
» king  of  Larissa  was  then  celebrating  funeral 
nes  in  honour  of  his  father.  This  intelligence 
whim  to  Larissa  to  signalize  himself  in  throwing 
quoit,  of  which,  according  to  some,  he  was  the 


inventor.  But  here  he  was  attended  by  an  evil  fate, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a man  with  a quoit 
which  he  had  thrown  in  the  air.  This  was  no  other 
than  his  grandfather  Acrisius,  who,  on  the  first 
intelligence  that  his  grandson  had  reached  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, fled  from  his  kingdom  of  Argos  to  the 
court  of  his  friend  and  ally  Teutamias,  to  prevent 
the  fulfilling  of  the  oracle  which  had  obliged  him  to 
treat  his  daughter  with  so  much  barbarity.  Soma 
suppose,  with  Pausanias,  that  Acrisius  had  gone  to 
Larissa  to  be  reconciled  to  his  grandson,  whose 
fame  had  been  spread  in  every  city  of  Greece  ; and 
Ovid  maintains  that  the  grandfather  was  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  his  son-in-law,  as  through 
him  he  had  received  his  kingdom,  from  which  he 
had  been  forcibly  driven  by  the  sons  of  his  brother 
Prcetus.  This  unfortunate  murder  greatly  depressed 
the  spirits  of  Perseus  : by  the  death  of  Acrisius  he 
was  entitled  to  the  throne  of  Argos,  but  he  refused 
to  reign  there  ; and  to  remove  himself  from  a place 
which  reminded  him  of  the  parricide  which  he  had 
unfortunately  committed,  he  exchanged  his  king- 
dom for  that  of  Tirynthus,  and  the  maritime  coast 
of  Argolis,  where  Megapenthes  the  son  of  Prcetus 
then  reigned.  When  he  had  finally  settled  in  this 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  determined  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a new  city,  which  he  made  the 
capital  of  his  dominions,  and  which  he  called  My- 
cerue,  because  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  called  by 
the  Greeks  myces,  had  fallen  there.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  yet  it  is  universally  agreed 
that  he  received  divine  honours  like  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  heroes.  He  had  statues  at  Mycenae,  and 
in  the  island  of  Seriphos,  and  the  Athenians  raised 
him  a temple,  in  which  they  consecrated  an  altar  in 
honour  of  Dictys,  who  had  treated  Danae  and  her 
infant  son  with  so  much  paternal  tenderness.  The 
Egyptians  also  paid  particular  honour  to  his 
memory,  and  asserted  that  he  often  appeared 
among  them  wearing  shoes  two  cubits  long,  which 
was  always  interpreted  as  a sign  of  fertility.  Per- 
seus had  by  Andromeda,  Alceus,  Sthenelus,  Nestor, 
Electryon,  and  Gorgophone,  and  alter  death,  ac- 
cording to  some  mythologists,  he  became  a constel- 
lation in  the  heavens.  Herodot.  2,  c.  91. — Apollod. 
2,  c.  4,  &c. — Pans.  2,  c.  16  & 18.  1.  3,  c.  17,  &c. — 
Apollon.  Arg.  4,  v.  1509. — Ilal.  9,  v.  442. — Ovid. 
Met.  4,  fab.  16.  1.  5,  fab.  1,  & c. — Lucan.  9,  v.  668. 
— Hygin.  Jab.  64. — Hesiod.  Theog.  270,  & Scut. 
Here. — Find.  Pyth.  7,  & Olymp.  3. — Ital.  9. — Pro- 
pert.  2. — A then.  13.— Homer.  II.  14. — Tzetz.  in 

Lycoph.  17. A son  of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  9. A writer  who  published  a 

treatise  on  the  republic  of  Sparta. A philosopher, 

disciple  to  Zeno.  Vid.  Persieus. 

Perseus,  or  Perses,  a son  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  distinguished  himself,  like  his 
father,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and  when  he 
had  made  sufficient  preparations,  he  declared  war 
against  them.  His  operations,  however,  were  slow 
and  injudicious  ; he  wanted  courage  and  resolution, 
and  though  he  at  first  obtained  some  advantage 
over  the  Roman  armies,  yet  his  avarice  and  his 
timidity  proved  destructive  to  his  cause.  When 
Paulus  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Roman  armies  in  Macedonia,  Perseus  showed  his 
inferiority  by  his  imprudent  encampments,  and 
when  he  had  at  last  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his 
officers,  who  recommended  a general  engagement, 
and  drawn  up  his  forces  near  the  walls  of  Pydna, 
B.C.  168,  lie  was  the  first  who  ruined  his  own  cause, 
and,  by  flying  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  begun,  he 
left  the  enemy  masters  of  the  field.  From  Pydua, 
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Perseus  fled  to  Samothrace,  but  he  was  soon  dis- 
covered in  his  obscure  retreat,  and  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  where  the  mean- 
ness of  his  behaviour  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  and 
not  to  mercy.  He  was  carried  to  Rome,  and 
dragged  along  the  streets  of  the  city  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror.  His  family  was  also 
exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  Roman  populace,  who 
shed  tears  on  viewing  in  their  streets,  dragged  like 
a slave,  a monarch  who  had  once  defeated  their 
armies,  and  spread  alarm  all  over  Italy,  by  the 
greatness  of  his  military  preparations,  and  by  his 
bold  undertakings.  Perseus  died  in  prison,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  he  was  put  to  a shameful  death 
the  first  year  of  his  captivity.  He  had  two  sons, 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  one  daughter,  whose 
name  is  not  known.  Alexander,  the  younger  of 
these,  was  hired  to  a Roman  carpenter,  and  led  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  in  obscurity,  till  his  ingenuity 
raised  him  to  notice.  He  was  afterwards  made 
secretary  to  the  senate.  Liv.  40,  &c. — Justin.  33, 
c.  1,  & c. — Pint,  in  Paulo. — Flor.  2,  c.  12. — Pro- 
pert.  4,  el,  12,  v.  39. 

Persia,  a celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  which, 
in  its  ancient  state,  extended  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Indus,  above  2800  miles,  and  from  Pontus  to 
the  shores  of  Arabia,  above  2000  miles.  As  a pro- 
vince, Persia  was  but  small,  and  according  to  the 
description  of  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Media,  west  by  Susiana,  south  by  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  east  by  Carmania.  The  empire  of  Persia, 
or  the  Persian  monarchy,  was  first  founded  by 
Cyrus  the  Great,  about  559  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  under  the  succeeding  monarchs  it 
became  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  powerful 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  kings  of  Persia  began 
to  reign  in  the  following  order : Cyrus,  B.C.  559; 
Cambyses  529  ; and,  after  the  usurpation  of  Smer- 
dis  for  seven  months,  Darius,  521  ; Xerxes  the 
Great,  485 ; Artabanus  seven  months,  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus,  464  ; Xerxes  II.,  425  ; Sogdi- 
anus  seven  months,  424  ; Darius  II.,  or  Nothus, 
423  ; Artaxerxes  II.,  or  Memnon,  404  ; Artaxerxes 
III.,  or  Ochus,  358;  Arses,  or  Arogus,  337;  and 
Darius  III.,  or  Codomanus,  335,  who  was  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  331.  The  destruction  of 
tne  Persian  monarchy  by  the  Macedonians  was 
easily  effected,  and  from  that  time  Persia  became 
tributary  to  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, when  the  Macedonian  empire  was  divided 
among  the  officers  of  the  deceased  conqueror,  Seleu- 
cus  Nicanor  made  himself  master  of  the  Persian 
provinces,  till  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  introduced 
new  revolutions  in  the  east.  Persia  was  partly  re- 
conquered from  the  Greeks,  and  remained  tributary 
to  the  Parthians  for  near  500  years.  After  this  the 
sovereignty  was  again  placed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  by  the  revolt  of  Artaxerxes,  a common 
soldier,  A.D.  229,  who  became  the  founder  of  the 
second  Persian  monarchy,  which  proved  so  inimical 
to  the  power  of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  their 
national  character,  the  Persians  were  warlike,  they 
were  early  taught  to  ride,  and  to  handle  the  bow, 
and  by  the  manly  exercises  of  hunting,  they  were 
inured  to  bear  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  a military 
life.  Their  national  valour,  however,  soon  degene- 
rated, and  their  want  of  employment  at  home  soon 
rendered  them  unfit  for  war.  In  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  when  the  empire  of  Persia  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  state,  a small  number  of  Greeks  weie 
■enabled  repeatedly  to  repel  for  three  successive 
■days  an  almost  innumerable  army.  Ibis  celebrated 
action,  which  happened  at  Thermopylae,  shows  m a 


strong  light  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian  soldiers 
over  the  Persians,  and  the  battles  that  before,  and 
a short  time  after,  were  fought  between  the  two 
nations  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  Mycale, 
are  again  an  incontestible  proof  that  these  Asiatics 
had  more  reliance  upon  their  numbers  and  upon  the 
splendour  and  richness  of  their  arms,  than  upon  the 
valour  and  the  discipline  of  their  troops.  Their 
custom,  too  prevalent  among  the  eastern  nations,  of 
introducing  luxury  into  the  camp,  proved  also  in 
some  measure  destructive  to  their  military  reputa- 
tion, and  the  view  which  the  ancients  give  us  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  of  his  cooks,  stage-dancers,  concu- 
bines, musicians,  and  perfumers,  is  no  very  favour- 
able sign  of  the  sagacity  of  a monarch,  who,  by  his 
nod,  could  command  millions  of  men  to  flock  to  his 
standard.  In  their  religion  the  Persians  were  very 
superstitious  ; they  paid  the  greatest  veneration  to 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  they  offered 
sacrifices  to  fire,  but  the  supreme  Deity  was  never 
represented  by  statues  among  them.  They  per- 
mitted polygamy,  and  it  was  no  incest  among  them 
to  marry  a sister  or  a mother.  In  their  punish- 
ments they  were  extremely  severe,  even  to  barbarity. 
The  monarch  always  appeared  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  dignity ; his  person  was  attended  by  a 
guard  of  13,000  men,  and  he  had  besides  a body  of 
10,000  chosen  horsemen,  called  iimnortal.  He 
styled  himself,  like  the  rest  of  the  eastern  monarchs, 
the  king  of  kings,  as  expressive  of  his  greatness  and 
his  power.  The  Persians  were  formerly  called  Ct- 
pheites,  A clicemenians,  and  A rtcri , and  they  are  often 
confounded  with  the  Parthians  by  the  ancient  poets. 
They  received  the  name  of  Persians  from  Perses 
the  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  settled  among  them.  Persepolis  was  the 
capital  of  the  country.  Curt.  4,  c.  14.  1.  5,  c.  3.— 
Pint,  in  Artax.  Alex.  Ps^c. — Mela , 1,  Sec. — Strap. 
2,  c.  15. — Xenoph.  Cyrop. — Herodot.  1,  c.  125,  Sec. 
— Apollod.  2.— Marcel.  23. 

Persicum  mare,  or  Persicus  sinus,  a 
part  of  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  coast  of  Persia  and 
Arabia,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Balgora.  i - 

Persis,  a province  of  Persia,  bounded  by  Media, 
Carmania,  Susiana,  and  the  Persian  gull.  It  is 
often  taken  for  Persia  itself.  . . 

Aultis  Persins  Flaccus,  a Latin  poet  ol 
Volaterrae.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  family,  ana 
he  made  himself  known  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
most  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age.  The  early  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the 
age  of  16  he  was  removed  to  Rome,  vliere  he 
studied  philosophy  under  Comutus  the  celebrated 
stoic.  He  also  received  the  instructions  of  Palemon 


the  grammarian,  and  Virginius  the  rhetorician. 

u rally  of  a mild  disposition,  his  character  was 
unimpeached,  his  modesty  remarkable,  and  W 


benevolence  universally  admired.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  satirical  humour,  and  made  the  taults 
of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his  age,  the  subject  0 
his  poems.  He  did  not  even  spare  Nero,  ant^®e 


more  effectually  to  expose  the  emperor  to  naicuf  , 
he  introduced  into  his  satires  some  of  his  verse 


ne  imruuuLfu  uuu 

The  torva  tnimalloneis  implcrunt  cornua  pom  i 
with  the  three  following  verses,  are  Neros,  acc°  ’ 


ing  to  some- 
the  vicious  and 


But  though  he  was  so  severe  upon 
he  did  not  forget  his  | 


the  vicious  ana  ignorant,  ne  mu  '^a 

friendship  for  Comutus,  and  he  showed  Ins  r k 


for  his  character  and  abilities  by  making  mention 
of  his  name  with  great  propriety  in  his  satires, 
vas  by  the  advice  of  his  learned  p?ceptor^at_ 


corrected  one  of  his  poems  in  which  he  had  & £ 
pared  Nero  to  Midas,  and  at  his  representation  nc 
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tered  the  words  Auriculas  asini  Mida  rex  hale l, 
to  Auriculas  asini  quis  non  habet  ? Persius  died 
the  30th  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  62,  and  left  ail  his 
Hjks,  which  consisted  of  700  volumes,  and  a large 
m of  money,  to  his  preceptor  ; but  Comutus  only 
oepted  the  books,  and  returned  the  money  to  the 
;ters  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  satires  of 
;rsius  are  six  in  number,  blamed  by  some  for 
.scurity  of  style  and  of  language.  But  though 
ey  may  appear  almost  unintelligible  to  some,  it 
ight  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  read  with 
easure  and  with  avidity  by  his  contemporaries, 
.d  that  the  only  difficulties  which  now  appear  to 
e moderns,  arise  from  their  not  knowing  the 
rious  characters  which  they  described,  the  vices 
rich  they  lashed,  and  the  errors  which  they  cen- 
red.  The  satires  of  Persius  are  generally  printed 
th  those  of  Juvenal,  the  best  editions  of  which 
11  be  found  to  be  by  Hennin,  4to,  L.  B.  1695,  and 

• Hawkey,  iamo,  Dublin,  1746.  The  best  edition 
Persius,  separate,  is  that  of  Meric  Casaubon, 

mo,  Lond.  1647.  Martial. — Quin  til.  10,  c.  1. — 

ugust.  de  M agist.  9.—  Lactant. A man  whose 

arrel  with  Rupilius  is  mentioned  in  a ridiculous 
inner  by  Horace,  sat.  7.  He  is  called  Hybrida, 
being  son  of  a Greek  by  a Roman  woman. 
Pertinax  Publius  Helvius,  a Roman 
iperor  after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was 
scended  from  an  obscure  family,  and,  like  his 
ther,  who  was  either  a slave  or  the  son  of  a manu- 
itted  slave,  he  for  some  time  followed  the  mean 
iployment  of  drying  wood  and  making  charcoal, 
is  indigence,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
ceiving  a liberal  education,  and  indeed  he  was  for 
me  time  employed  in  teaching  a number  of  pupils 
e Greek  and  the  Roman  languages  in  Etruria, 
e left  this  laborious  profession  for  a military  life, 
id  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity,  he  gradually  rose 

• offices  of  the  highest  trust  in  the  army,  and  was 
ade  consul  by  M.  Aurelius  for  his  eminent  ser- 
ces.  He  was  afterwards  entrusted  with  the 
wernment  of  Mcesia,  and  at  last  he  presided  over 
e city  of  Rome  as  governor.  When  Commodus 
.is  murdered,  Pertinax  was  universally  selected  to 
.cceed  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his  refusal,  and 
e plea  of  old  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  did 
it  prevent  his  being  saluted  emperor  and  Augustus, 
e acquiesced  with  reluctance,  but  his  mildness, 
s economy,  and  the  popularity  of  his  administra- 
>n,  convinced  the  senate  and  the  people  of  the 
udence  and  the  justice  of  their  choice.  He  for- 
ide  his  name  to  be  inscribed  on  such  places  or 
tales  as  were  part  of  the  imperial  domain,  and 
claimed  that  they  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
iblic.  He  melted  all  the  silver  statues  which  had 
:en  raised  to  his  vicious  predecessor,  and  he  ex- 
>sed  to  public  sale  all  his  concubines,  his  horses, 
s arms,  and  all  the  instruments  of  his  pleasure 
id  extravagance.  With  the  money  raised  from 
ese  he  enriched  the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to 
»lish  all  the  taxes  which  Commodus  had  laid  on 
e rivers,  ports,  and  highways  through  the  empire, 
his  patriotic  administration  gained  him  the  affcc- 
on  of  the  worthiest  and  most  discerning  of  his 
lbjects,  but  the  extravagant  and  luxurious  raised 
ieir  clamours  against  him,  and  when  Pertinax  at- 
•mpted  to  introduce  among  the  pretorian  guards 
iat  discipline  which  was  so  necessary  to  preserve 
ic  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Rome,  the  flames  of 
■hellion  were  kindled,  and  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
(tally  alienated.  Pertinax  was  apprised  of  this 
lutiny,  but  he  refused  to  fly  at  the  hour  of  danger, 
le  scorned  the  advice  of  his  friends  who  wished 


him  to  withdraw  from  the  impending  storm,  and  he 
unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  seditious  pre- 
torians,  and  without  fear  or  concern,  boldly  asked 
them  whether  they,  who  were  bound  to  defend  the 
erson  of  their  prince  and  emperor,  were  come  to 
etray  him  and  to  shed  his  blood.  His  undaunted 
assurance  and  his  intrepidity  would  have  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  soldiers  had  already 
begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  most  seditious 
advanced  and  darted  his  javelin  at  the  emperor's 
breast,  exclaiming,  “The  soldiers  send  you  this.” 
The  rest  immediately  followed  the  example,  and 
Pertinax,  muffling  up  his  head,  and  calling  upon 
Jupiter  to  avenge  his  death,  remained  unmoved, 
and  was  instantly  dispatched.  His  head  was  cut 
off,  and  carried  upon  the  point  of  a spear  as  in 
triumph  to  the  camp.  This  happened  on  the  28th 
of  March,  A.D.  193.  Pertinax  reigned  only  87  days, 
and  his  death  was  the  more  universally  lamented, 
as  it  proceeded  from  a seditious  tumult,  and  robbed 
the  Roman  empire  of  a wise,  virtuous,  and  benevo- 
lent emperor.  Dio. — Herodian. — Capitol. 

Pertunda,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  consummation  of  marriage.  Her  statue 
was  generally  placed  in  the  bridal  chamber.  Varro 
apud  Aug.  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  9 

PertLsia,  now  Perugia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Etruria  on  the  Tiber,  built  by  Ocnus.  L.  Antonius 
was  besieged  there  by  Augustus,  and  obliged  to 
surrender.  Strab.  5. — Lucan,  x,  v.  41. — Paterc.  2. 
c.  74  —Liv.  9,  c.  37.  1.  10,  c.  30  & 37. 

Pescennius.  Vid.  Niger. A man  intimate 

with  Cicero. 

Pesslnus  (untis),  a town  of  Phrygia,  where 
Atys,  as  some  suppose,  was  buried.  It  is  particularly 
famous  for  a temple  and  a statue  of  the  goddess 
Cybele,  who  was  from  thence  called  Pessinuntia. 
Strab.  12. — Pans.  7,  c.  17. — Liv.  29,  c.  xo  & 11. 

PetSlia,  a town  of  Euboea. 

Pet&lus,  a man  killed  by  Perseus  at  the  court 
of  Cepheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  115. 

Petelia,  or  Petellia,  a town.  Vid.  Petilia. 

Petellnus  lacus,  a lake  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  Rome.  Liv.  6,  c.  20. 

Peteon,  a town  of  Boeotia.  Stat.  Theb.  7, 
v.  333 .—Strab.  9. 

Peteus,  a son  of  Orneus,  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  became 
father  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  represented  by  some  of 
the  ancients  as  a monster,  half  a man  and  half  a 
beast.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — Pans.  10,  c.  35. 

Petilia,  now  strongoli,  a town  of  Magna 
Graecia,  the  capital  of  Lucania,  built  or  perhaps 
only  repaired  by  Philoctetes,  who,  after  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  left  his  country  Melibcca,  be- 
cause his  subjects  had  revolted.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. — 
Liv.  23,  c.  20 .—Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  402. — Strab.  6. 

Petilia  lex,  was  enacted  by  Petilius  the  tri- 
bune to  make  an  inquiry  and  know  how  much 
money  had  been  obtained  from  the  conquests  over 
king  Antiochus. 

Petilii,  two  tribunes  who  accused  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  of  extortion.  He  was  acquitted. 

Petilius,  a pretor  who  persuaded  the  people  of 
Rome  to  burn  the  books  which  had  been  found  in 
Nutna’s  tomb,  about  400  years  after  his  death.  His 

advice  was  followed.  Plut.  in  Num. A plebeian 

decemvir,  &c. A governor  of  the  capitol,  who 

stole  away  the  treasures  entrusted  to  his  care.  He 
was  accused,  but,  though  guilty,  he  was  acquitted, 
as  being  the  friend  of  Augustus.  Herat.  :,  sat.  4, 
v.  94. 
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Petoslrls,  a celebrated  mathematician  of 
Egypt.  Juv.  6,  v.  580. 

Petra,  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petraea. 

Strab.  16. A town  of  Sicily,  near  Hybla,  whose 

inhabitants  are  called  Petrini  and  Petrenses. A 

town  of  Thrace.  Liv.  40,  c.  22. Another  of 

Pieria  in  Macedonia.  Liv.  39,  c.  26. — Cic.  in  Verr. 

1,  c.  39. An  elevated  place  near  Dyrrachium, 

Lucan.  6,  v.  16  & 70. Cces.  Civ.  3,  c.  40. 

Another  in  Elis. Another  near  Corinth. 

Petrsea,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod.  Th. 

A part  of  Arabia,  which  has  Syria  at  the  east, 

Egypt  on  the  west,  Palestine  on  the  north,  and 
Arabia  Felix  at  the  south.  This  part  of  Arabia  was 
rocky,  whence  it  has  received  its  name.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  also  covered  with  barren  sands,  and 
was  interspersed  with  some  fruitful  spots.  Its 
capital  was  called  Petra. 

Petreius,  a Roman  soldier  who  killed  his  tri- 
bune during  the  Cimbrian  wars,  because  he  hesi- 
tated to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  rewarded  for 

his  valour  with  a crown  of  grass.  Plin.  22,  c.  6. 

A lieutenant  of  C.  Antonins,  who  defeated  the 
troops  of  Catiline.  He  took  the  part  of  Pompey 
against  Julius  Ca;sar.  When  Caesar  had  been  vic- 
torious in  every  part  of  the  world,  Petreius,  who 
had  retired  into  Africa,  attempted  to  destroy  him- 
self by  fighting  with  his  friend  king  Juba  in  single 
combat.  Juba  was  killed  first,  and  Petreius  obliged 
one  of  his  slaves  to  run  him  through.  Sallust. 

Catil. — Appian. — Cces.  1,  Civ. -A  centurion  in 

Caesar’s  army  in  Gaul,  &c.  Some  read  Petro- 
nius. 

Petrinum,  a town  of  Campania.  Horat.  1, 
5,  v-  5- 

Petrocorii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  town 
of  Perigord  in  France.  Cces.  7.  B.  G.  c.  75. 

Petronia,  the  wife  of  Vitellius.  Tacit.  Hist.  2, 
c.  64. 

Petronius,  a governor  of  Egypt,  appointed  to 
succeed  Gallus.  He  behaved  with  great  humanity 
to  the  Jews,  and  made  war  against  Candace  queen 

of  ./Ethiopia.  Strab.  17. A favourite  of  Nero, 

put  to  death  by  Galba. A governor  of  Britain. 

A tribune  killed  in  Parthia  with  Crassus. A 

man  banished  by  Nero  to  the  Cyclades,  when  Piso’s 

conspiracy  was  discovered.  Tacit.  Ann.  15. A 

governor  of  Britain  in  Nero’s  reign.  He  was  put 

to  death  by  Galba’s  orders. Maximus,  a Roman 

emperor.  Vid.  Maximus. Arbiter,  a favourite 

of  the  emperor  Nero,  and  one  of  the  ministers  and 
associates  of  all  his  pleasures  and  his  debauchery. 
He  was  naturally  fond  of  pleasure  and  effeminate, 
and  he  passed  his  whole  nights  in  revels  and  the 
days  in  sleep.  He  indulged  himself  in  all  the  de- 
lights and  gaieties  of  life ; but  though  he  was  the 
most  voluptuous  of  the  age,  yet  he  moderated  his 
pleasures,  and  wished  to  appear  curious  and  re- 
fined in  luxury  and  extravagance.  Whatever  he 
did  seemed  to  be  performed  with  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern and  negligence ; he  was  affable  in  his  be- 
haviour, and  his  witticisms  and  satirical  remarks 
appeared  artless  and  natural.  He  was  appointed 
proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  consulship;  in  both  of  which 
honourable  employments  he  behaved  with  all  the 
dignity  which  became  one  of  the  successors  of  a 
Brutus  or  a Scipio.  With  his  office  he  laid  down 
his  artificial  gravity,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  ; the  emperor  became  more  at- 
tached to  him,  and  seemed  fonder  of  his  company  ; 
but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  imperial  favours. 
Tigellinus,  likewise  one  of  Nero’s  favourites,  jealous 


of  his  fame,  accused  him  of  conspiring  against  the 
emperor’s  life.  The  accusation  was  credited,  and 
Petronius  immediately  resolved  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  Nero’s  punishment  by  a voluntary  death. 
This  was  performed  in  a manner  altogether  unpre- 
cedented, A.D.  66.  Petronius  ordered  his  veins  to 
be  opened  ; but  without  the  eagerness  of  termi- 
nating his  agonies,  he  had  them  closed  at  intervals. 
Some  time  after  they  were  opened,  and  as  if  he 
wished  to  die  in  the  same  careless  and  unconcerned 
manner  as  he  had  lived,  he  passed  his  time  in  dis- 
coursing with  his  friends  upon  trifles,  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  avidity  to  love  verses,  amusing 
stories,  or  laughable  epigrams.  Sometimes  he  manu- 
mitted his  slaves  or  punished  them  with  stripes.  In 
this  ludicrous  manner  he  spent  his  last  moments, 
till  nature  was  exhausted  ; and  before  he  expired 
he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he 
had  described  with  a masterly  hand  his  noc- 
turnal extravagances,  and  the  daily  impurities  of 
his  actions.  This  letter  was  carefully  sealed,  and 
after  he  had  conveyed  it  privately  to  the  emperor, 
Petronius  broke  his  signet,  that  it  might  not 
after  his  death  become  a snare  to  the  innocent 
Petronius  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  as 
well  as  by  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  elegant  but  obscene  composi- 
tions still  extant,  among  which  is  a poem  on  the 
civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  superior  in  some 
respects  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.  There  is  also 
the  feast  of  Trimalcion,  in  which  he  paints  with 
too  much  licentiousness  the  pleasures  and  the  de- 
baucheries of  a corrupted  court  and  of  an  extrava- 
gant monarch ; reflections  on  the  instability  of 
human  life  ; a poem  on  the  vanity  of  dreams  ; an- 
other on  the  education  of  the  Roman  yputh ; two 
treatises,  &c.  The  best  editions  of  Petronius  are 
those  of  Burman,  4to,  Utr.  1709,  and  Reinesius,  8vo, 

ettius,  a friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the  poet 
addressed  his  eleventh  epode. 

Petus,  an  architect.  Vid.  Satyrus. 

Pence,  a small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Pcuccr  and 
Peucini.  Strab.  7. — Lucan.  3,  v.  202. — Plin.  4, 
c.  12. 

Peucestes,  a Macedonian  set  over  Egypt  by 
Alexander.  He  received  Persia  at  the  general 
division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the  king’s 
death.  He  behaved  with  great  cowardice  after  he 
had  joined  himself  to  Eumenes.  C.  Nep.  in  Eum. 

— Pint. — Curt.  4,  c.  8. An  island  which  was 

visited  by  the  Argonauts  at  their  return  from  the 
conquest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

PeucStia,  a part  of  Magna  Graicia  in  Italy,  at 
the  north  of  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  between  the 
Apennines  and  Lucania,  called  also  Mcsapia  and 
Calabria.  It  received  its  name  from  Peucetus  the 
son  of  Lycaon,  of  Arcadia.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  n- 
— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  513.—  Pans.  10,  c.  13. 

Peucini,  a nation  of  Germany,  called  also 
Easterner.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  46.  _ ., 

Peucolaus,  an  officer  who  conspired  with 
Dymnus  against  Alexander’s  life.  Curt.  6.  An- 
other, set  over  Sogdiana.  Id.  7.  _ , 

Pexodorus,  a governor  of  Caria,  who  orferea 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Aridaeus  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  Pint. 

Phacium,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  32,  c.  *3’ 

Ehacdsa,  a town  of  Egypt  on  the  eastern 

mouth  of  the  Nile.  . ,lc 

Phffia,  a celebrated  sow  which  infested  me 
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ighbourhood  of  Cromyon.  It  was  destroyed  by 
leseus  as  he  was  travelling  from  I'rcezene  to 
hens  to  make  himself  known  to  his  father.  Some 
Ppose  that  the  boar  of  Calydon  sprung  from  this 
w.  Pha-a.  according  to  some  authors,  was  no  other 
an  a woman  who  prostituted  herself  to  strangers, 
wm  she  murdered  and  afterwards  plundered. 
’lit.  in  Thes. — Strab.  8. 

Phzeacia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  near  the 
ast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Scheria,  and  after- 
irds  Corcyra.  The  inhabitants,  called  Phceaces, 
ire  a luxurious  and  dissolute  people,  from  which 
a son  a glutton  was  generally  stigmatized  by  the 
ithet  of  Phceax.  When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked 
. the  coast  of  Phaeacia,  Alcinous  was  then  king 
the  island,  whose  gardens  have  been  greatly 
lebrated.  Horat.  i,  ep.  15,  v.  24. — Ovid.  Met. 

, v.  719.—  Strab.  6 & 7 .—Propert.  3,  el.  2,  v.  13. 
Pltaeax,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Phaeacia. 

id.  Phaeacia. A man  who  sailed  with  Theseus 

Crete. An  Athenian  who  opposed  Alcibiades 

his  administration. 

Phsecasia,  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  /Egean. 
(in.  4,  c.  12. 

Ph.8edlm.us,  one  of  Niobe’s  children.  Apol- 

d.  3,  c.  5. A Macedonian  general  who  betrayed 

umenes  to  Antigonus. A celebrated  courier  of 

recce.  Stat.  6. 

Phsedon,  an  Athenian  put  to  death  by  the  30 
Tants.  His  daughters,  to  escape  the  oppressors 
id  preserve  their  chastity,  threw  themselves  to- 

:ther  into  a well. A disciple  of  Socrates.  He 

id  been  seized  by  pirates  in  his  younger  days,  and 
le  philosopher,  who  seemed  to  discover  something 
ncommon  and  promising  in  his  countenance, 
jught  his  liberty  for  a sum  of  money,  and  ever 
fter  esteemed  him.  Phaedon,  after  the  death  of 
ocrates,  returned  to  Elis  his  native  country,  where 
e founded  a sect  of  philosophers  called  Elean. 
Tie  name  of  Phaedon  is  affixed  to  one  of  the 
ialogues  of  Plato.  Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c.  11. — Diog. 
— An  archon  at  Athens,  when  the  Athenians  were 
irected  by  the  oracle  to  remove  the  bones  of 
heseus  to  Attica.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

Phaedra,  a daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
rho  married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  became  mother 
f Acamas  and  Demophoon.  They  had  already 
ved  for  some  time  in  conjugal  felicity,  when 
'enus,  who  hated  all  the  descendants  of  Apollo, 
•e cause  that  god  had  discovered  her  amours  with 
dars,  inspired  Phaedra  with  an  unconquerable  pas- 
lon  for  Hippolytus  the  son  of  Theseus,  by  the 
Vmazon  Hippolyte.  This  shameful  passion  Phaedra 
ong  attempted  to  stifle,  but  in  vain  ; and  therefore, 
n the  absence  of  Theseus,  she  addressed  Hippo- 
ytus  with  all  the  impatience  of  a desponding  lover, 
dippolytus  rejected  her  with  horror  and  disdain  ; 
>ut  Phaedra,  incensed  on  account  of  the  reception 
■he  had  met,  resolved  to  punish  his  coldness  and 
•efusal.  At  the  return  of  Theseus  she  accused 
Hippolytus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The 
tredulous  father  listened  to  the  accusation,  and 
jvithout  hearing  the  defence  of  Hippolytus,  he 
janished  him  from  his  kingdom,  and  implored  Nep- 
tune, who  had  promised  to  grant  three  of  his  re- 
quests, to  punish  him  in  some  exemplary  manner. 
As  Hippolytus  fled  from  Athens,  his  horses  were 
suddenly  terrified  by  a huge  sea-monster,  which 
Neptune  had  sent  on  the  shore.  Me  was  dragged 
through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  and  he  was 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  crushed 
under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  When  the  tragical 
end  of  Hippolytus  was  known  at  Athens,  Phaedra 


confessed  her  crime,  and  hung  herself  in  despair, 
unable  to  survive  one  whose  death  her  wickedness 
and  guilt  had  occasioned.  The  death  of  Hippo- 
lytus, and  the  infamous  passion  of  Phaedra,  are  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  and  of 
Seneca.  Phaedra  was  buried  at  Trcezene,  where 
her  tomb  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  the  geographer 
Pausanias,  near  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  she  had 
built  to  render  the  goddess  favourable  to  her  in- 
cestuous passion.  There  was  near  her  tomb  a 
myrtle,  whose  leaves  were  all  full  of  small  holes, 
and  it  was  reported  that  Phaedra  had  done  this  with 
a hair-pin,  when  the  vehemence  of  her  passion  had 
rendered  her  melancholy  and  almost  desperate. 
She  was  represented  in  a painting  in  Apollo  s 
temple  at  Delphi,  as  suspended  by  a cord,  and 
balancing  herself  in  the  air,  while  her  sister  Ariadne 
stood  near  to  her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her ; a 
delicate  idea,  by  which  the  genius  of  the  artist 
intimated  her  melancholy  end.  Plut.  in  Thes. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  22.  1.  2,  c.  32  .—Diod  4—Hygin.  fab. 
47  & 243. — Eurip.  &=  Senec.  in  Hippol. — Virg. 
PEn.  6,  v.  445. — Ovid.  Heroid.  4. 

Phsedria,  a village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  35. 

Ph.se drus,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1. An  Epicurean  philosopher. 

A Thracian  who  became  one  of  the  freedmen  of 

the  emperor  Augustus.  He  translated  into  iambic 
verses  the  fables  of  Hisop,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius.  They  are  divided  into  five  books, 
valuable  for  their  precision,  purity,  elegance,  and 
simplicity.  They  remained  long  buried  in  oblivion, 
till  they  were  discovered  in  the  library  of  St.  Remi, 
at  Rheims,  and  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Phae- 
drus  was  for  some  time  persecuted  by  Sejanus, 
because  this  corrupt  minister  believed  that  he  was 
satirized  and  abused  in  the  encomiums  which  the 
poet  everywhere  pays  to  virtue.  The  best  editions 
of  Phaedrus  are  those  of  Burman,  4to,  Leyd.  1727  ; 
Hoogstraten,  4to,  Amst.  1701  ; and  Barbou,  i2mo, 
Paris,  1754. 

Phsedyma,  a daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  Cambyses,  was  an 
impostor.  Herodot.  3,  c.  69. 

Phsemonoe,  a priestess  of  Apollo. 

Phsenarete,  the  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Socrates.  She  was  a midwife  by  profession. 

Pheenias,  a peripatetic  philosopher,  disciple 
of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a history  of  tyrants.  Diog. 
I.acrt. 

Plieenna,  one  of  the  two  Graces,  worshipped 
at  Sparta,  together  with  her  sister  Clita.  Lace- 
daemon first  paid  them  particular  honour.  Pans.  9, 
c.  35- 

Phsennis,  a famous  prophetess  in  the  age  of 
Antiochus.  Pans.  10,  c.  15. 

Phaesana,  a town  of  Arcadia. 

Pheestum,  a town  of  Crete.  Horn.  Od.  3, 
v.  296. Another  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  56,  c.  13. 

PhaStOXl,  a son  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus  and 
Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  son  of 
Cephalus  and  Aurora,  according  to  Hesiod  and 
Pausanias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  according 
to  Apollodorus.  He  is,  however,  more  generally 


acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  Phoebus  and  Cly- 
mene.  Phaeton  was  naturally  of  a lively  disposi- 
tion, and  a handsome  figure.  Venus  became  en- 
amoured of  him,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of 
one  of  her  temples.  This  distinguishing  favour  of 
the  goddess  rendered  him  vain  and  aspiring  ; and 
when  Epaphus  tho  son  of  Io  had  told  him  to  check 
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his  pride,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Phoebus, 
Phaeton  resolved  to  know  his  true  origin,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  he  visited  the  palace 
of  the  sun.  He  begged  Phoebus,  that  if  he  really 
were  his  father,  he  would  give  him  incontestible 
proofs  of  his  paternal  tenderness,  and  convince  the 
. world  of  his  legitimacy.  Phoebus  swore  by  the 
Styx  that  he  would  grant  him  whatever  he  required, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  oath  uttered,  than  Phaeton 
demanded  of  him  to  drive  his  chariot  for  one  day. 
Phoebus  represented  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
request,  and  the  dangers  to  which  it  would  expose 
him  ; but  in  vain  ; and,  as  the  oath  was  inviolable, 
and  Phaeton  unmoved,  the  father  instructed  his 
son  how  he  was  to  proceed  in  his  way  through  the 
regions  of  the  air.  His  explicit  directions  were 
forgotten,  or  little  attended  to  ; and  no  sooner  had 
Phaeton  received  the  reins  from  his  father,  than  he 
betrayed  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  to  guide  the 
chariot.  The  flying  horses  became  sensible  of  the 
confusion  of  their  driver,  and  immediately  departed 
from  the  usual  track.  Phaeton  repented  too  late  of 
his  rashness,  and  already  heaven  and  earth  were 
threatened  with  a universal  conflagration,  when 
Jupiter,  who  had  perceived  the  disorder  of  the 
horses  of  the  sun,  struck  the  rider  with  one  of  his 
tdiunderbolts,  and  hurled  him  headlong  from  heaven 
into  the  river  Po.  His  body,  consumed  with  fire, 
was  found  by  the  nymphs  of  the  place,  and  honoured 
with  a decent  burial.  His  sisters  mourned  his  un- 
happy end,  and  were  changed  into  poplars  by 
Jupiter.  Vid.  Phaetontiades.  According  to  the 
poets,  while  Phaeton  was  unskilfully  driving  the 
chariot  of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  ^Ethiopians 
was  dried  up,  and  their  skin  Ijecame  black,  a colour 
which  is  still  preserved  among  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  territories 
of  Libya  were  also  parched  up,  according  to  the 
same  tradition,  on  account  of  their  too  great  vicinity 
to  the  sun  ; and  ever  since,  Africa,  unable  to  re- 
cover her  original  verdure  and  fruitfulness,  has  ex- 
hibited a sandy  country,  and  uncultivated  waste. 
According  to  those  who  explain  this  poetical  fable, 
Phaeton  was  a Ligurian  prince,  who  studied  astro- 
nomy, and  in  whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Po  was  visited  with  uncommon  heats.  The  horses 
of  the  sun  are  called  P haetontis  equi,  either  be- 
cause they  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  from  the 
Greek  word  (<paetio>v),  which  expresses  the  splen- 
dour and  lustre  of  that  luminary.  Virg.  VLn.  5, 
v.  105.— Hesiod.  Theog.  985. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab. 
*7>  !•  2,  fab.  1,  &c. — Apollon.  4,  Arg. — Horat.  1, 
od.  11. — Senec.  in  Medea. — Apollod. — Hygin.fab. 
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Phagtonti&des,  or  Phaetontides,  the 

sisters  of  Phaeton,  who  were  changed  into  poplars 
by  Jupiter^  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  346.  Vid.  Heliades. 

Phaetusa,  one  of  the  Heliades  changed  into 
poplars,  after  the  death  of  their  brother  Phaeton. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  346. 

Piraeus,  a town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Phag-esia,  a festival  among  the  Greeks,  ob- 
served during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  good  eating  and  living 
that  then  universally  prevailed,  t/iayeiv. 

Phalacrine,  a village  of  the  Sabines,  where 
Vespasian  was  born.  Suet.  Vesp.  2. 

Phalae,  wooden  towers  at  Rome,  erected  in  the 
circus,  Juv.  6,  v.  589. 

Phalae cus,  a general  of  Phocis  against  the 
Boeotians,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cheronaea.  Died. 
>6. 

Phalaesia,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  35. 


Phalanna,  a town  of  Perrhaebia.  Liv  *0 
c.  54- 

Phalanthus,  a Lacedaemonian,  who  founded 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Partheni* 
His  father’s  name  was  Aracus.  As  he  went  to 
Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  and  carried 
to  shore  by  a dolphin,  and  from  that  reason  there 
was  a dolphin  placed  near  his  statute  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Vid.  Partheniae.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death.  Justin.  3,  c.  4. 
Pans.  10,  c.  10.— Horat.  2,  od.  6,  v.  n.—Sii.  itai. 
11,  v.  16. — A town  and  mountain  of  the  same  name 
in  Arcadia.  Pers.  8,  c.  35. 

PhS.lS.ris,  a tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  madf 
use  of  the  most  excruciating  torments  to  punish 
his  subjects  on  the  smallest  suspicion.  Perillus 
made  him  a brazen  bull,  and  when  he  had  presented 
it  to  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  ordered  the  inventor  to  be 
seized,  and  the  first  experiment  to  be  made  on  his 
body.  These  cruelties  did  not  long  remain  un- 
revenged ; the  people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to  death 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  tortured  Perillus  and 
many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B.C.  552.  The 
brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  carried  by  Amilcar  to 
Carthage  ; but  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Scipio, 
it  was  delivered  again  to  the  inhabitants  of  Agri- 
gentum by  the  Romans.  There  are  now  some 
letters  extant  written  by  a certain  Abaris  to  Phalaris, 
with  their  respective  answers,  but  they  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  spurious.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
the  learned  Boyle,  Oxon.  1718.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4. 
Ad.  Attic.  7,  ep.  12.  De  Offic.  2. — Ovid,  de  Art. 
Am.  1,  v.  663 .—Juv.  8,  v.  81  ,—Plin.  34,  c.  8.— 

Diod. A Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  /Kn. 

9,  v.  762. 

Phalarium,  a citadel  of  Syracuse,  where 
Phalaris’s  bull  was  placed. 

Ph.alS.rus,  a river  of  Boeotia,  falling  into  the 
Cephisus.  Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

Phalcidon,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Poly  cm.  4. 

Phaleas,  a philosopher  and  legislator,  &c. 
Arist. 

Phalereus  Demetrius.  Vid.  Demetrius. 

Phaleria,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  32,  c.  15. 

Phaleris,  a Corinthian  who  led  a colony  to 
Epidamnus  from  Corcyra. 

Phaleron,  or  Phalerum,  or  Phalera 
(orum),  or  Phalerus  portus,  an  ancient  har- 
bour of  Athens,  about  25  stadia  from  the  city,  which, 
for  its  situation  and  smallness,  was  not  very  fit  for 
the  reception  of  many  ships. A place  of  Thes- 

saly. 

Plialerus,  a son  of  Alcon,  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Orpheus. 

Phalias,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Heliconis 
daughter  of  Thestius.  Apollod. 

Phalllca,  festivals  observed  by  the  Egyptians 
in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their  name  from 
cpaWus  simulachrum  ligneum  membri  virilis. 
The  institution  originated  in  this  : After  the  murder 
of  Osiris,  Isis  was  unable  to  recover  among  the 
other  limbs  the  privities  of  her  husband  ; and  there- 
fore, as  she  paid  particular  honour  to  every  part  of 
his  body,  she  distinguished  that  which  was  lost 
with  more  honour,  and  paid  it  more  attention.  Its 
representation,  called  phallus,  was  made  with 
wood,  and  carried  during  the  sacred  festivals  which 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  Osiris.  The  people 
held  it  in  the  greatest  veneration  ; it  was  looked 
upon  as  an  emblem  of  fecundity,  and  the  mention 
of  it  among  the  ancients  never  conveyed  any  impure 
thought  or  lascivious  reflection.  The  festivals  01 
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phallus  were  imitated  by  the  Greeks,  and  mtro- 
ed  into  Europe  by  the  Athenians,  who  made 
procession  of  the  phallus  part  of  the  celebration 
h=  Dionysia  of  the  god  of  wine.  1 hose  that 
-ied  the  phallus , at  the  end  of  a long  pole,  were 
ed  phallophori.  They  generally  appeared 
>ng  the  Greeks,  besmeared  with  the  dregs  of 
e,  covered  with  skins  of  lambs,  and  wearing  on 
r’  heads  a crown  of  ivy.  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr. 
Hut.  de  Isid.  Osir. — Pans,  i,  c.  2. 

’halysius,  a citizen  of  Naupactum,  who  re- 
ared his  sight  by  reading  a letter  sent  him  by 
rulapius.  Pans.  10,  cap.  ult. 

'hanseus,  a promontory  of  the  island  of  Chios, 
"ous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called  after  a king  of 
same  name,  who  reigned  there.  Liv.  36,  c.  43. 
'irg.  G.  2,  v.  98.  . 

’hanarsea,  a town  of  Cappadocia.  Strab. 
'hanas,  a famous  Messenian,  &c.,  who  died 
:.  6S2. 

’banes,  a man  of  Halicarnassus,  who  fled 
a Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Cam- 
-es  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  advised,  when  he 
ided  Egypt,  to  pass  through  Arabia.  Herodot. 

.4. 

'haneta,  a town  of  Epirus.  Liv.  32,  c.  28. 
’hanScles,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Greece,  who 
te  a poem  on  that  unnatural  sin  of  which 
rates  is  accused  by  some.  He  supported  that 
iheus  had  been  the  first  who  disgraced  himself 
that  filthy  indulgence.  Some  of  his  fragments 
remaining.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  6. 
’hanodemus,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  the 
iquities  of  Attica. 

’nantasia,  a daughter  of  Nicarchus  of  Mem- 
i,  in  Egypt.  Some  have  supposed  that  she 
.te  a poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another  on 
return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  from  which  compo- 
ons  Homer  copied  the  greatest  part  of  his  Iliad 
1 Odyssey,  when  he  visited  Memphis,  where  they 
re  deposited. 

Phanus,  a son  of  Bacchus,  who  was  among  the 
;onauts.  Apollod. 

’haon,  a boatman  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos.  He 
sived  a small  box  of  ointment  from  Venus,  who 
1 presented  herself  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  old 
nan,  to  be  carried  over  into  Asia,  and  as  soon 
le  had  rubbed  himself  with  what  the  box  con- 
led,  he  became  one  of  the  most  beautiful  men  of 
age.  Many  were  captivated  with  the  charms 
Phaon,  and,  among  others,  Sappho  the  cele- 
ted  poetess.  Phaon  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Mures  of  Sappho’s  company  ; but,  however,  he 
n conceived  a disdain  for  her,  and  Sappho, 
rtificd  at  his  coldness,  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 
■ne  say  that  Phaon  was  beloved  by  the  goddess 
■ beauty,  who  concealed  him  for  some  time  among 
‘ uces.  ./Elian  says  that  Phaon  was  killed  by  a 
n whose  bed  he  was  defiling.  /Elian.  V.  H.  12. 
Avid.  Heroid.  21. — Paltepha  t.  de  Inc.  49. — 
hen. — Lucian,  in  Sim.  &•  Polistr. 

Phara,  a town  of  Africa,  burnt  by  Scipio’s 
idiers. 

Pharacldes,  a general  of  the  Lacedmmonian 
’ , who  assisted  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily 
lir.st  the  Carthaginians.  Polyeen.  2. 

Pharae,  or  Pherse,  a town  of  Crete. An- 

er  in  Messenia.  Pans.  4,  c.  30.  V id.  Phene. 
PharasmS.nes,  a king  of  Iberia,  in  the  reign 
Antoninus,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  33. 

Pharax,  a Lacedaemonian  officer,  who  at- 

npted  to  make  himself  absolute  in  Sicily. A 

cssalian,  whose  son,  called  C’yanippus,  married  a 


beautiful  woman,  called  Leuconoe,  who  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  Parth. 

Pharis,  a town  of  Laconia,  whose  inhabitants 

are  called  Pharitce.  Pans.  3,  c.  30. A son  of 

Mercury  and  Philodamea,  who  built  Pharse  in 
Messenia.  Pans.  4,  c.  30. 

Pharmecusa,  an  island  of  the  Aegean  sea, 
where  Julius  Caesar  was  seized  by  some  pirates. 

Suet.  Cces.  4. Another,  where  was  shown  Circe’s 

tomb.  Strab. 

Pharnabazus,  a satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  B.C.  409.  He  assisted 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athenians,  and 
gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly  behaviour  and 
support.  His  conduct,  however,  towards  Alcibiades, 
was  of  the  most  perfidious  nature,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  betray  to  his  mortal  enemies  the  man 
whom  he  had  long  honoured  with  his  friendship. 
C.  Nep.  in  Ale.— Pint.— — An  officer  under 
Eumenes. A king  of  Iberia. 

Pharnace,  a town  of  Pontus.  Plin.  6,  c.  4. 
The  mother  of  Cinyras  king  of  Pontus.  Suidas. 

Ph.arn8.ees,  a son  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pon- 
tus, who  favoured  the  Romans  against  his  father. 
He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and  even  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  according  to  some  accounts. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
interested  himself  for  neither  of  the  contending 
parties  ; upon  which  Caesar  turned  his  army  against 
him,  and  conquered  him.  It  was  to  express  the 
celerity  of  his  operations  in  conquering  Phamaces, 
that  the  victorious  Roman  made  use  of  these  words, 
Veni,  vidi,  vici.  Flor.  3. — Suet,  in  Cces.  37. — 

Paterc.  2,  c.  55. A king  of  Pontus,  who  made 

war  with  Eumenes,  B.C.  181. A king  of  Cap- 
padocia.  A librarian  of  Atticus.  Cic.  ad  Att. 

Pharnapates,  a general  of  Orodes  king  of 
Parthia,  killed  in  a battle  by  the  Romans. 

Pharnaspes,  the  father  of  Cassandra  the 
mother  of  Cambyses. 

Pharmis.a  king  of  Media,  conquered  by  Ninus 
king  of  Assyria. 

Pharos,  a small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
about  seven  furlongs  distant  from  the  continent. 
It  was  joined  to  the  Egyptian  shore  with  a cause- 
way by  Dexiphanes,  B.C.  284,  and  upon  it  was 
built  a celebrated  tower,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Philadelphus,  by  Sostratus  the  son  of 
Dexiphanes.  This  tower,  which  was  called  the 
tower  of  Pharos,  and  which  passed  for  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  built  with  white 
marble,  and  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100 
miles.  On  the  top,  fires  were  constantly  kept  to 
direct  sailors  in  the  bay,  which  was  dangerous  and 
difficult  of  access.  The  building  of  this  tower  cost 
the  Egyptian  monarch  800  talents,  which  were 
equivalent  to  above  165,00 ol.  English,  if  Attic,  or 
if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum.  There  was  this 
inscription  upon  it,  ICing  Ptolemy  to  the  Gods  the 
saviours,  for  the  beneji t of  sailors ; but  Sostratus 
the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all  the  glory,  en- 
graved his  own  name  upon  the  stones,  and  after- 
wards filled  the  hollow  with  mortar,  and  wrote  the 
above-mentioned  inscription.  When  the  mortar 
had  decayed  by  time,  Ptolemy’s  name  disappeared, 
and  the  following  inscription  then  became  visible  : 
Sostratus  the  Cnidian,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the 
Gods  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors.  The 
word  Pharius  is  often  used  as  Egyptian.  Lucan. 
2,  v.  636.  1.  3,  v.  260.  1.  6,  v.  308.  1.  9,  v.  1005,  &c. 
—Ovid.  A.  A.  3,  v.  635. — Plin.  4,  c.  31  & 85.  1.  36, 
c.  13. — Strab.  17. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Plin.  13,  c.  11. 
— Homer.  Oil.  4. — Place,  2. — Slat.  3,  Sylv.  2, 
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v.  102. A watch-tower  near  Caprea;. An 

island  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  now  called  Lcsina. 

Mela , 2,  c.  7. The  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a 

tower  to  be  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Ostia,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  it  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  Pharos,  an  appellation  afterwards 
given  to  every  other  edifice  which  was  raised  to 
direct  the  course  of  sailors,  either  with  lights,  or  by 
signals.  Juv.  n,  v.  76. — Suet. 

Phars&lus,  now  Farsa,  a town  of  Thessaly, 
in  whose  neighbourhood  is  a large  plain  called 
Pharsalia , famous  for  a battle  which  was  fought 
there  between  Julius  Ctesar  and  Pompey,  in  which 
the  former  obtained  the  victory.  In  that  battle, 
which  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  May,  B.C.  48, 
Caesar  lost  about  200  men,  or,  according  to  others, 
1200.  Pompey’s  loss  was  15,000,  or  25,000  accord- 
ing to  others,  and  24,000  of  his  army  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  conqueror.  Lucan.  1,  &c. 
— Pint,  in  Pomp.  Cces. — Appian.  Civ. — Caesar. 

Civ. — Sueton.  in  Cces. — Dio.  Cass. That  poem 

of  Lucan,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Ca;sar  and  Pompey,  bears  the  name  of 
Pharsalia.  Fid.  Lucanus. 

Pharte,  a daughter  of  Danaus.  Apollod. 

Phams,  a Rutulian  killed  by  /Eneas.  Virg. 
Ain.  10.  v.  322. 

Pharusii,  or  Phaumsii,  a people  of  Africa, 
beyond  Mauritania.  Mela,  1,  c.  4. 

Pharybus,  a river  of  Macedonia,  falling  into 
the /Egean  sea.  It  is  called  by  some  Baphyrus. 

Pharycadon,  a town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
Peneus.  Strab.  9. 

Pharyge,  a town  of  Locris. 

Phaselis,  a town  of  Pamphylia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Taurus,  which  was  long  the  residence  of 
pirates.  Strab.  14. — Lucan.  8,  c.  251. — Cic.  Agra. 
2,  c-  *9- 

Phasiana,  a country  of  Asia,  near  the  river 
Phasis.  The  inhabitants  called  Phasiani,  are  of 
Egyptian  origin. 

Phasias,  a patronymic  given  to  Medea,  as 
being  born  near  the  Phasis.  Ovid.  Met.  7. 

Phasis,  a son  of  Phoebus  and  Ocyroe. -A 

river  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
now  called  Faoz,  and  falling  into  the  east  of  the 
Euxine.  It  is  famous  for  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  who  entered  it  after  a long  and 
perilous  voyage,  from  which  reason  all  dangerous 
voyages  have  been  proverbially  intimated  by  the 
words  of  sailing  to  the  Phasis.  There  were  on 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis  a great  number  of  large 
birds,  of  which,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients, 
the  Argonauts  brought  some  to  Greece,  and  which 
were  called  on  that  account  pheasants.  The  Phasis 
was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia.  Pliit.  10,  c.  48. — Martial.  13,  cp. 
62. — Strab.  11. — Mela,  1,  c.  19. — Apollod.  1,  &c. — 
Pans.  4,  c.  44. — Orpheus. 

Phassus,  a son  of  Lycaon.  Apollod. 

Phauda,  a town  of  Pontus. 

Phavorlnus,  a writer,  the  best  edition  of 
whose  Greek  Lexicon  is  that  in  fob  Venet.  1712 

Phayllus,  a tyrant  of  Ambracia. The 

brother  of  Onomarchus  of  Phocis,  & c.  V id.  Phocis. 
Pans.  10,  c.  2. 

Phea,  or  Pheia,  a town  of  Elis.  Homer.  II.  7. 

Phecadum,  an  inland  town  of  Macedonia. 
Liv.  31,  c.  41.  . 

Pbegreus,  or  Phlegreus,  a companion  ot 
/Eneas,  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  765. 

Another,  likewise  killed  by  Turnus.  Id.  12, 

v.  371,  &c A priest  of  Bacchus,  the  father  of  1 


Alphesiboea,  who  purified  Alcmaion  of  his  mother’s 
murder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  children  of 
Alcmaeon  by  Callirhoe,  because  he  had  ordered 
Alcmaeon  to  be  killed  when  he  had  attempted  t < 
recover  a collar  which  he  had  given  to  his  daughtet 
V id.  Alcmaeon.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  412. 

Phellia,  a river  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  20. 

PheUoe,  a town  of  Achaia  near  Aigira,  where 
Bacchus  and  Diana  each  had  a temple.  Paus.  7 
c.  26. 

Phellus,  a place  of  Attica. A town  of  Elis, 

near  Olympia.  Strab. 

Phemius,  a man  introduced  by  Homer  as  a 
musician  among  Penelope’s  suitors.  Some  say 
that  he  taught  Homer,  for  which  the  grateful  poet 

immortalized  his  name.  Homer.  Od. A man 

who,  according  to  some,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
return  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Trojan  war.  The 
word  is  applied  by  Ovid,  Am.  3,  v.  7,  indiscrim- 
inately to  any  person  who  excels  in  music. 

Ph.em.onoe,  a priestess  of  Apollo,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  invented  heroic  verses.  Paus.  io, 
c.  6. 

Pheneum,  a town  of  Arcadia,  whose  inhabi- 
tants, called  Pheneatce,  worshipped  Mercury.  Cic. 
de  Nat.  D.  3. 

Pheneus,  a town  with  a lake  of  the  same  name 
in  Arcadia,  whose  waters  were  unwholesome  in  the 
night  and  wholesome  in  the  daytime.  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  3,  c.  22. — Virg.  Ain.  8,  v.  165. — Ovid.  Met. 

15,  v.  332. A son  of  Melas,  killed  by  Tydeus. 

Apollod. 

Pherse,  a town  of  Thessaly,  where  the  tyrant 
Alexander  reigned,  whence  he  was  called  Phercrus. 
Strab.  8. — Cic.  2,  de  Offic. — Ovid.  in  lb.  321. — Val. 

Max.  9,  c.  13. A town  of  Attica. Another  in 

Laconia  in  Peloponnesus.  Liv.  35,  c.  36. 

Pheraeus,  a surname  of  Jason,  as  being  a 
native  of  Pherae. 

Pheraules,  a Persian  whom  Cyrus  raised 
from  poverty  to  affluence.  He  afterwards  gave  up 
all  his  possessions  to  enjoy  tranquillity  in  retire- 
ment. Xenoph.  Cyr. 

PherSclus,  one  of  the  Greeks  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Ovid.  Her.  15.— —A  pilot  of  the 
ship  of  Theseus,  when  he  went  to  Crete.  Pint,  in 
Thes. 

PherecrStes,  a comic  poet  of  Athens,  in  the 
age  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  written  21  comedies,  of  which  only  a few 
verses  remain.  He  introduced  living  characters 
on  the  stage,  but  never  abused  the  liberty  which 
he  had  taken,  either  by  satire  or  defamation.  He 
invented  a sort  of  verse,  which  from  him  has  been 
called  Pherecratian.  It  consisted  of  the  three  last 
feet  of  an  hexameter  verse,  of  which  the  first  was 
always  a spondee,  as  for  instance,  the  third  verse 
of  Horace’s  1,  od.  5,  Grato  Pyrrha  sub  antro. 
Another,  descended  from  Deucalion.  Cic.  Pus. 

Plierecyd.es,  a philosopher  of  Scyros,  disciple  ot 
Pittacus,  one  of  the  first  who  delivered  his  thoughts 
in  prose.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  periods  ot 
the  moon,  and  foretold  eclipses  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  tne 
soul  was  first  supported  by  him,  as  also  that  o 
the  metempsychosis.  Pythagoras  was  one  of  M* 
disciples,  remarkable  for  his  esteem  and  his  attacn 
inent  to  his  learned  master.  When  Pherccyuc 
lay  dangerously  ill  in  the  island  of  Delos,  ry*  1 
thagoras  hastened  to  give  him  every  assistance  in 
his  power,  and  when  all  his  efforts  had  Pro' . , 
ineffectual,  he  buried  him,  and  after  he  had  pa 
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the  last  offices,  he  retired  to  Italy.  Some, 
ever,  suppose,  that  Pherecydes  threw  himself 
n from  a precipice  as  he  was  going  to  Delphi, 
•according  to  others,  he  fell  a sacrifice  to  the 
y disease,  B.C.  515,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

— Ltictant. An  historian  of  Leros,  sur- 

ed  the  Athenian.  He  wrote  a history  of  Attica, 

lost,  in  the  age  of  Darius  Hystaspes. A 

ic  poet. 

: herendates,  a Persian  set  over  Egypt  by 
1 ixerxes. 

. herepliate,  a surname  of  Proserpine,  from 
production  of  corn. 

.heres,  a son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  who 
: Pherae  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned.  He 
:ied  Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Admetus  and 

jrgus.  Apollod. A son  of  Medea,  stoned 

death  by  the  Corinthians,  on  account  of  the 
■mous  clothes  which  he  had  given  to  Glauce, 

■n’s  daughter.  Vid.  Medea.  Pans.  2,  c.  3. 

: end  of  dineas,  killed  by  Halesus.  Virg.  ALn. 
’■  4t3-  . . 

heretias,  a patronymic  of  Admetus  son  of 
res.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  291. 

. deretima,  the  wife  of  Battus  king  of  Cyrene, 

- mother  of  Arcesilaus.  After  her  son’s  death, 
-recovered  the  kingdom  by  means  of  Amasis 
of  Egypt,  and  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Ar- 
; aus,  she  caused  all  his  assassins  to  be  crucified 
d the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and  she  cut  off  the 
sts  of  their  wives,  and  hung  them  up  near  the 
es  of  their  husbands.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
•ured  alive  by  worms,  a punishment  which, 
rding  to  some  of  the  ancients,  was  inflicted  by 
idence  for  her  unparalleled  cruelties.  Polycen.  8. 

>.  '■dot.  4,  c,  204,  8cc. 
herinum,  a town  of  Thessaly, 
heron,  a king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
stris.  He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered  his 
t by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  directions 
e oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a woman  who  had  never 
. any  unlawful  connexions.  He  tried  his  wife 
but  she  appeared  to  have  been  faithless  to  his 
and  she  was  burnt  with  all  those  whose  urine 
i not  restore  sight  to  the  king.  He  married 
voman  whose  urine  proved  beneficial.  Herodot. 
111. 

:aerusa,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod.  1. 

. liSle,  one  of  Diana’s  nymphs.  Ovid.  Met. 
—A  celebrated  courtesan,  yuv.  10,  v.  238. 

• lialia,  or  Phigalia,  a town  of  Arcadia. 
t.  8,  c.  3. 

'.  liaius,  a king  of  Arcadia.  Id.  Ib. 

1 licores,  a people  near  the  Palus  Mseotis. 
t,  1,  c.  19. 

i lidias,  a celebrated  statuary  of  Athens,  who 

• B-C.  432.  He  made  a statue  of  Minerva,  at 
; ‘equest  of  Pericles,  which  was  placed  in  the 
' heon.  It  was  made  with  ivory  and  gold,  and 
;:  ured  39  feet  in  height.  His  presumption 

d him  many  enemies,  and  he  was  accused 

• aving  carved  his  own  image  and  that  of 
:les  on  the  shield  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
vhich  he  was  banished  from  Athens  by  the 
orous  populace.  He  retired  to  Elis,  where  he 

'’•mined  to  revenge  the  ill-treatment  he  had 
ved  from  his  countrymen,  by  making  a statue 
1 h should  eclipse  the  fame  of  that  of  Minerva. 

“ was  successful  in  the  attempt ; and  the  statue 
ade  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  always  reckoned 
’ of  all  his  pieces,  and  has  passed  for  one 
’ wonders  of  the  world.  The  people  of  Elis 
so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he 


had  done  to  their  city,  that  they  appointed  his 
descendants  to  the  honourable  office  of  keeping 
clean  that  magnificent  statue,  and  of  preserving 
it  from  injury.  Pans.  9,  c.  4. — Cic.  de  Oral. — 
Strab.  h.—Quintil.  12,  c.  10. — Pint,  in  Per. 

Phidile,  a woman.  Vid.  Phidyle. 

Phidippldes,  a celebrated  courier,  who  ran 
from  Athens  to  Lacedaemon,  about  152  English 
miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  Lacedsemonians 
assistance  against  the  Persians.  The  Athenians 
raised  a temple  to  his  memory.  Herodot.  6,  c. 
105. — C.  Nep.  in  Milt. 

Phiditia,  a public  entertainment  at  Sparta, 
where  much  frugality  was  observed,  as  the  word 
(tpetdiTta,  from  <pet So/jlcu,  parco)  denotes.  Persons  of 
all  ages  were  admitted  ; the  younger  frequented  it 
as  a school  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  where 
they  were  trained  to  good  manners  and  useful 
knowledge,  by  the  example  and  discourse  of  their 
elders.  Cic.  Tus.  5,  c.  34. — Pans.  3,  c.  10. 

Phidon,  a man  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Argos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  invented 
scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at  jEgina. 

He  died  B.C.  834.  Arist.— Herodot.  6,  c.  127. 

An  ancient  legislator  at  Corinth. 

Phidyre,  a female  servant  of  Horace,  to  whom 
he  addressed  3,  od.  23. 

Phig-alei,  a people  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
Messema.  They  were  naturally  fond  of  drinking, 
and  negligent  of  domestic  affairs.  Pans.  8,  c.  39. 

Phila,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipater,  who 
married  Craterus.  She  afterwards  married  De- 
metrius, and  when  her  husband  had  lost  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned  herself.  Pint— — - 
A town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  42,  c.  67.  1.  44,  c.  2 & 
34. ^An  island  called  also  Phla. 

Philadelphia,  now  Alahasher,  a town  of 

Lydia.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. Another,  in  Cilicia, 

Arabia, Syria. 

Philadelphtis,  a king  of  Paphlagonia,  who 
followed  the  interest  of  M.  Antony. The  sur- 

name of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king  of  Egypt,  by 
antiphrasis,  because  he  destroyed  all  his  brothers. 
Vid.  Ptolemams  II. 

Phile,  a town  and  island  of  Egypt,  above  the 
smaller  cataract, _ but  placed  opposite  Syene  by 
Plin.  5,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worshipped  there.  Lucan. 

10,  v.  3x3. — Seneca,  2,  Nat.  4,  c.  2. One  of  the 

Sporades.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Philffini,  two  brothers  of  Carthage.  When  a 
contest  arose  between  the  Cyreneans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, about  the  extent  of  their  territories,,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that,  at  a stated  hour,  two  men 
should  depart  from  each  city,  and  that,  wherever  they 
met,  there  they  should  fix  the  boundaries  of  their 
country.  The  Philami  accordingly  departed  from 
Carthage,  and  met  the  Cyreneans,  when  they  had 
advanced  far  into  their  territories.  This  produced  a 
quarrel,  and  the  Cyreneans  supported  that  the  Phi- 
lmni  had  left  Carthage  before  the  appointment,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  retire  or  be  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  Philami  refused,  upon  which  they  were 
overpowered  by  the  Cyreneans,  and  accordingly 
buried  in  the  sand.  The  Carthaginians,  to  comme- 
morate the  patriotic  deeds  of  the  Philami,  who  had 
sacrificed  their  lives  that  the  extent  of  their  country 
might  not  be  diminished,  raised  two  altars  on  the 
place  where  their  bodies  had  been  buried,  which  they 
called  P/tiltettorum  arte.  These  altars  were  the 
boundaries  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  which 
on  the  other  side  extended  as  far  as  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  which  is  about  aooo  miles,  or,  according 
to  the  accurate  observations  of  the  moderns,  only 
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1420  geographical  miles.  Sallust,  dc  Bell.  Jug.  19 
&29-—SH.  It.  15,  v.  704. 

Philsenis,  or  Phileris,  a courtesan.  Vid. 
Phileris. 

Philseus,  a son  of  Ajax,  by  Lyside  the  daugh- 
ter of  Coronus,  one  of  the  Lapithae.  Miltiades,  as 

some  suppose,  was  descended  from  him. A son 

of  Augeas,  who  upbraided  his  father  for  not  grant- 
ing what  Hercules  justly  claimed  for  cleaning  his 
stables.  Vid.  Augeas.  He  was  placed  upon  his 
father’s  throne  by  Hercules.  A poliod.  2. 

Philarnmon,  a celebrated  musician,  son  of 

Apollo  and  Chione. A man  who  murdered  Ar- 

sinoe,  and  who  was  slain  by  her  female  attendants. 

Ph.ilanth.us,  a son  of  Prolaus  of  Elis,  killed 
at  the  Olympic  games.  Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

Philarchus,  a hero  who  gave  assistance  to  the 
Phocians  when  the  Persians  invaded  Greece. 

Philemon,  a Greek  comic  poet,  contemporary 
with  Menander.  He  obtained  some  poetical  prizes 
over  Menander,  not  so  much  by  the  merit  of  his 
composition,  as  by  the  intrigues  of  his  friends. 
Plautus  imitated  some  of  his  comedies.  He  lived 
to  his  97th  year,  and  died,  as  it  is  reported,  of 

laughing,  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs,  B.C.  274. 

His  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  wrote  54  come- 
dies, of  which  some  few  fragments  remain,  which 
do  not  seem  to  entitle  him  to  great  rank  among  the 
Greek  comic  writers.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12 — Quin- 

til.  10.  —Pint,  de  Ira  Coh. — Strab.  14. A poor 

man  of  Phrygia.  Vid.  Baucis. An  illegitimate 

son  of  Priam. 

Philene,  a town  of  Attica  between  Athens  and 
Tanagra.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  102. 

Phileris,  an  immodest  woman,  whom  Philo- 
crates  the  poet  lampooned.  Mart.  7. 

Phileros,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Pint. 

Philesius,  a leader  of  the  10,000  Greeks  after 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

Philetaerus,  a eunuch  made  governor  of  Per- 
gamus  by  Lysimachus.  He  quarrelled  with  Lysi- 
machus,  and  made  himself  master  of  Pergamus, 
where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a kingdom  called 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  B.C.  283.  He  reigned 
there  for  20  years,  and  at  his  death  he  appointed 
his  nephew  Eumenes  as  his  successor.  Strab.  13. 

— Pans.  1,  c.  8. A Cretan  general  who  revolted 

from  Seleucus,  and  was  conquered,  &c.  Poly  an.  4. 

Philetas,  a grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  was  made  preceptor  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  The  elegies  and  epigrams  which  he 
wrote  have  been  greatly  commended  by  the  an- 
cients, and  some  fragments  of  them  are  still  pre- 
served in  Athenseus.  He  was  so  small  and  slender, 
according  to  the  improbable  accounts  of  ./Elian, 
that  he  always  carried  pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets, 
to  prevent  being  blown  away  by  the  wind.  VElian. 
V.  II.  9,  c.  14. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  el.  5.  Propert.  3, 
el.  1.— — An  historian. 

Philetius,  a faithful  steward  of  Ulysses,  who, 
with  Eumeus,  assisted  him  in  destroying  the  suitors, 
who  had  not  only  insulted  the  queen,  but  wasted 
the  property  of  the  absent  monarch.  Homer.  Od. 
20,  &c. 

Philldas,  a friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  favoured 
the  conspiracy  formed  to  expel  the  Spartans  from 
Thebes.  He  received  the  conspirators  in  his  own 
house. 

Philides,  a dealer  in  horses  in  the  age  of  The- 
mistocles.  Pint,  in  Them. 

Philinna,  a courtesan,  mother  of  Aridaius,  by 
Philip  the  father  of  Alexander. 


Phillnus,  a native  of  Agrigentum,  who  fought  I 
with  Annibal  against  the  Romans.  He  wrote  a 
partial  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  C.  Net.  in  An 
nib.—Polyb.  1 

Philippei.i  or  Phillippi,  certain  pieces  oft 
money  coined  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  I 
and  with  his  image.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  284.-— Liv.  I 
34,c-  52;  h 37,  c.  59-  I-  39,  c.  5 & 7- 

Philippi,  a town  of  Macedonia,  anciently  j 
called  Datos,  and  situate  at  the  east  of  the  Strymon  I 
on  a rising  ground,  which  abounds  with  spring's  and  I 
water.  It  was  called  Philippi  after  Philip  king  of) 
Macedonia,  who  fortified  it  against  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarians  of  Thrace,  and  became  celebrated 
for  two  battles  which  were  fought  there  in  October,  I 
B.C.  42,  at  the  interval  of  about  20  days,  between 
Augustus  and  Antony,  and  the  republican  forces  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the  former  obtained 
the  victory.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  284. — Plin.  7,  c.  45.  | 
— Flor.  4,  c.  7. — Paterc.  2,  c.  7,  &c .—Appian.  2,  j 
Civ.  Bell. — Plut.  in  Anton. — Virg.  G.  r,  v.  490.—  j 
Sue  I.  Aug.  2. 

Philippides,  a comic  poet  in  Alexander's  j 
age. A courier,  called  also  Phidippides. 

Philipp5p51is,  a town  of  Thrace,  near  1 
the  Hebrus,  built  by  Philip  the  father  of  Ale.:-  ; 

ander.  Liv.  39,  c.  53. Of  Thessaly,  called  | 

Philippi. 

Philippus  I.,  son  of  Argaeus,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  reigned  38 
years,  B.C.  640.— —The  second  of  that  name  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia.  He 
was  sent  to  Thebes  as  a hostage  by  his  father, 
where  he  leamt  the  art  of  war  under  Epaminondas, 
and  studied  with  the  greatest  care  the  manners  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia,  and  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Per- 
diccas,  he  ascended  the  throne  as  guardian  and 
protector  of  the  youthful  years  of  his  nephew. 
His  ambition,  however,  soon  discovered  itself,  and 
he  made  himself  independent.  The  valour  of  a 
prudent  general,  and  the  policy  of  an  experienced 
statesman,  seemed  requisite  to  ensure  his  power. 
The  neighbouring  nations,  ridiculing  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  ap- 
peared in  arms,  but  Philip  soon  convinced  them  of 
their  error.  Unable  to  meet  them  as  yet  in  the 
field  of  battle,  he  suspended  their  fury  by  presents, 
and  soon  turned  his  arms  against  Amphipolis,  a 
colony  tributary  to  the  Athenians.  Amphipolis  was 
conquered,  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, and  Philip  meditated  no  less  than  the  de- 
struction of  a republic  which  had  rendered  itself  so 
formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  had  even 
claimed  submission  from  the  princes  of  Macedonia; 
His  designs,  however,  were  as  yet  immature,  and 
before  he  could  make  Athens  an  object  of  conquest, 
the  Thracians  and  the  Illyrians  demanded  jus 
attention.  He  made  himself  master  of  a Thracian 
colony,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi)  and 
from  which  he  received  the  greatest  advantageson 
account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  midst  of  his  political  prosperity,  Philip  did 
not  neglect  the  honour  of  his  family.  He  married 
Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  king  0 
the  Molossi ; and  when,  some  time  after  he  became 
father  of  Alexander,  the  monarch,  conscious  01  tn 
inestimable  advantages  which  arise  from  the  lessons  1 
the  example,  and  the  conversation  of  a learned  an 
virtuous  preceptor,  wrote  a letter  with  his  own  na 
to  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  and  begged  him 
retire  from  his  usual  pursuits,  and  to  dedicate 
whole  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  prince 
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Everything  seemed  now  to  conspire  to  his  aggran- 
dizement, and  historians  have  observed,  that  Philip 
-eceived  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three  things 
vnich  could  gratify  the  most  unbounded  ambition, 
ind  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  most  aspiring  monarch  : 
die  birth  of  a son,  an  honourable  crown  at  the 
Dlympic  games,  and  a victory  over  the  barbarians 
if  lllyricum.  But  all  these  increased  rather  than 
1 iatiated  his  ambition  ; he  declared  his  inimical 
sentiments  against  the  power  of  Athens,  and  the 
ndependence  of  all  Greece,  by  laying  siege  to 
Dlynthus,  a place  which,  on  account  of  its  situation 
ind  consequence,  would  prove  most  injurious  to  the 
nterests  of  the  Athenians,  and  most  advantageous 
o the  intrigues  and  military  operations  of  every 
Macedonian  prince.  The  Athenians,  roused  by  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  sent  17  vessels  and  2000 
nen  to  the  assistance  of  Olynthus,  but  the  money 
>f  Philip  prevailed  over  all  their  efforts.  The 

• p-eatest  part  of  the  citizens  suffered  themselves  to 
ie  bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus 

.urrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  instantly 
educed  to  ruins.  His  successes  were  as  great  in 
:very  part  of  Greece  ; he  was  declared  head  of  the 
Vmphictyonic  council,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
iiare  of  the  sacred  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  If 
c ie  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  it  was  only  to  add 
r'resh  laurels  to  his  crown,  by  victories  over  his 
memies  in  lllyricum  and  Thessaly.  By  assuming 
he  mask  of  a moderator  and  peacemaker  he  gained 
:onhdence,  and  in  attempting  to  protect  the  Pelo- 
. wnnesians  against  the  encroaching  power  of  Sparta, 
ie  rendered  his  cause  popular,  and  by  ridiculing 
lie  insults  that  were  offered  to  his  person  as  he 
1 massed  through  Corinth,  he  displayed  to  the  world 
lis  moderation  and  philosophic  virtues.  In  his 
Attempts  to  make  himself  master  of  Euboea,  Philip 
was  unsuccessful ; and  Phocion,  who  despised  his 
gold  as  well,  as  his  meanness,  obliged  him  to 
evacuate  an  island  whose  inhabitants  were  as  in- 

• sensible  to  the  charms  of  money,  as  they  were 
mmoved  at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  bold  efforts 
>f  a vigilant  enemy.  From  Euboea  he  turned  his 
irms  against  the  Scythians,  but  the  advantages 
which  he  obtained  over  this  indigent  nation  were 
nconsiderable,  and  he  again  made  Greece  an  object 
>f  plunder  and  rapine.  He  advanced  far  into 
Bccotia,  and  a general  engagement  was  fought  at 
Uharronea.  . The  fight  was  long  and  bloody,  but 
Philip  obtained  the  victory.  His  behaviour  after 
he  battle  reflects  great  disgrace  upon  him  as  a man, 
ind.  as  a monarch.  In  the  hour  of  festivity,  and 
luring  the  entertainment  which  he  had  given  to 

■ lelebrate  the  trophies  he  had  won,  Philip  sallied 
rom  his  camp,  and  with  the  inhumanity  of  a brute 

• ie  insulted  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  exulted  over 
he  calamities  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  His  inso- 
ence,  however,  was  checked  when  Demades,  one 
>f  the  Athenian  captives,  reminded  him  of  his 
neanness,  by  exclaiming,  “Why  do  you,  O king, 
l<?  the  part  of  a Phersites,  when  you  can  represent 
with  so  much  dignity  the  elevated  character  of  an 
'Vgamemnon?”  The  reproof  was  felt;  Demades 
•eceived  his  liberty,  and  Philip  learned  how  to  gain 
Dopulanty  even  among  his  fallen  enemies,  by  re- 
lieving their  wants  and  easing  their  distresses.  At 
die  battle  of  Chseronea  the  independence  of  Greece 
was  extinguished ; and  Philip,  unable  to  find  new 
tnemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  enterprises,  and 
meditated  new  conquests.  He  was  nominated 
general  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  and 
was  called  upon  as  well  from  inclination  as  duty  to 
revenge  those  injuries  which  Greece  had  suffered 


from  the  invasions  of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  But 
he  was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  warlike  prepara- 
tions ; he  was  stabbed  by  Pausanius  as  he  entered 
the  theatre,  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  Cleopatra.  This  murder  has  given  rise  to 
many  reflections  upon  the  causes  which  produced 
it ; and  many  who  consider  the  recent  repudiation 
of  Olympias,  and  the  resentment  of  Alexander,  are 
apt  to  investigate  the  causes  of  his  death  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  The  ridiculous  honours  which 
Olympias  paid  to  her  husband’s  murderer  strength- 
ened the  suspicion,  yet  Alexander  declared  that  he 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Persia  to  revenge  his 
father’s  death  upon  the  Persian  satraps  and  princes, 
by  whose  immediate  intrigues  the  assassination  had 
been  committed.  The  character  of  Philip  is  that 
of  a sagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  intriguing 
monarch : he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  elo- 
quent and  dissimulating  at  home  ; and  he  possessed 
the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  conduct  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of  mankind,  with- 
out ever  altering  his  purpose,  or  losing  sight  of  his 
ambitious  aims.  He  possessed  much  perseverance, 
and  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  he  was  always 
vigorous.  The  hand  of  an  assassin  prevented  him 
from  achieving  the  boldest  and  the  most  extensive 
of  his  undertakings  ; and  he  might  have  acquired 
as  many  laurels,  and  conquered  as  many  nations,  as 
his  son  Alexander  did  in  the  succeeding  reign,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  might  have  been  added  to 
the  Macedonian  empire,  perhaps  with  greater 
moderation,  with  more  glory,  and  with  more  lasting 
advantages.  The  private  character  of  Philip  lies 
open  to  censure,  and  raises  indignation.  The 
admirer  of  his  virtues  is  disgusted  to  find  him 
amongst  the  most  abandoned  prostitutes,  and  dis- 
gracing  himself  by  the  most  unnatural  crimes  and 
lascivious  indulgencies,  which  can  make  even  the 
most  debauched  and  the  most  profligate  to  blush. 
He  was  murdered  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  24th  of  his  reign,  about  336  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  His  reign  is  become  uncommonly 
interesting,  and  his  administration  a matter  of 
instruction.  He  is  the  first  monarch  whose  life  and 
actions  are  described  with  peculiar  accuracy  and 
historical  faithfulness.  Philip  was  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra  by  Olympias ; 
he  had  also  by  Audaca,  an  Illyrian,  Cyna,  who 
married  Amyntas  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  Philip’s 
elder  brother ; by  Nicasipolis,  a Thessalian,  Nictea, 
who  married  Cassander ; by  Philinna,  a Larissaean 
dancer,  Aridmus,  who  reigned  some  time  after 
Alexander  s death  ; by  Cleopatra  the  niece  of  At- 
talus,  Caranus  and  Europa,  who  were  both  mur- 
dered by  Olympias ; and  Ptolemy  the  first  king  of 
Egypt  by  Arsinoe,  who  in  the  first  month  of  her 
pregnancy  was  married  to  Lagus.  Demost.  in 
Phil.  <&■>  Olynl/t.— Justin.  7,  &c .—Diod.  16.— Pint, 
in  Alex.  Deni.  & Apopk.—Isocrat.  eul  Phil.— 

't'u  r^\  1 ’ — ASschtnes. — Pans.  Bicotic.,  &c. 

last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that  name,  was  son 
of  Demetrius.  His  infancy,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  protected  by  Antigonus,  one  of  his 
friends,  who  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  for 
yeal*s*  with  the  title  of  independent  monarch. 
When  Antigonus  died,  Philip  recovered  his  father’s 
throne,  though  only  is  years  of  age,  and  he  early 
distinguished  himself  by  his  boldness  and  his  am- 
bitious views.  His  cruelty,  however,  to  Aratus, 
soon  displayed  his  character  in  its  true  light  ; and 
to  the  gratification  of  every  vice,  and  every  extra- 
vagant  propensity,  he  had  the  meanness  to  sacrifice 
this  faithful  and  virtuous  Athenian.  Not  satisfied 
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with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  aspired  to 
become  the  friend  of  Annibal,  and  wished  to  share 
with  him  the  spoils  which  the  distresses  and  con- 
tinual loss  of  the  Romans  seemed  soon  to  promise. 
But  his  expectations  were  frustrated ; the  Romans 
discovered  his  intrigues,  and  though  weakened  by 
the  valour  and  artifice  of  the  Carthaginian,  yet 
they  were  soon  enabled  to  meet  him  in  the  field  of 
battle.  The  consul  Laevinus  entered  without  delay 
his  territories  of  Macedonia,  and  after  he  had  ob- 
tained a victory  over  him  near  Apollonia,  and 
reduced  his  fleet  to  ashes,  he  compelled  him  to  sue 
for  peace.  This  peaceful  disposition  was  not  per- 
manent, and  when  the  Romans  discovered  that  he 
had  assisted  their  immortal  enemy  Annibal  with 
men  and  money  they  appointed  T.  Q.  Flaminius  to 
punish  his  perfidy,  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty. 
The  Roman  consul,  with  his  usual  expedition,  in- 
vaded Macedonia ; and  in  a general  engagement 
which  was  fought  near  Cynocephale,  the  hostile 
army  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  monarch  saved 
his  life  with  difficulty  by  flying  front  the  field  of 
battle.  Destitute  of  resources,  without  friends 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  de- 
mand peace  by  his  ambassadors.  It  was  granted 
with  difficulty.  The  terms  were  humiliating  ; but 
the  poverty  of  Philip  obliged  him  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions, however  disadvantageous  and  degrading  to 
his  dignity.  In  the  midst  of  these  public  calamities 
the  peace  of  his  family  was  disturbed  ; and  Perses, 
the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  a concubine,  raised  seditions 
against  his  brother  Demetrius,  whose  condescension 
and  humanity  had  gained  popularity  among  the 
Macedonians,  and  who,  from  his  residence  at  Rome 
as  a hostage,  had  gained  the  good  graces  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  modesty  and  innocence  of  his 
manners,  had  obtained  forgiveness  from  that  vene- 
rable body  for  the  hostilities  of  his  father.  Philip 
listened  with  too  much  avidity  to  the  false  accusa- 
tion of  Perses ; and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he  no 
longer  hesitated  to  punish  with  death  so  unworthy 
and  so  ungrateful  a son.  No  sooner  was  Deme- 
trius sacrificed  to  credulity,  than  Philip  became 
convinced  of  his  cruelty  and  rashness,  and,  to 
punish  the  perfidy  of  Perses,  he  attempted  to  make 
Antigonus,  another  son,  his  successor  on  the  Mace- 
donian throne.  But  he  was  prevented  from  execu- 
ting his  purpose  by  death,  in  the  42nd  year  of  his 
reign,  179  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
assassin  of  Demetrius  succeeded  his  father ; and 
with  the  same  ambition,  with  the  same  rashness 
and  oppression,  renewed  the  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans till  his  empire  was  destroyed  and  Macedonia 
became  a Roman  province.  Philip  has  been  com- 
ared  with  his  great  ancestor  of  the  same  name  ; 
ut  though  they  possessed  the  same  virtues,  the 
same  ambition,  and  were  tainted  with  the  same 
vices,  yet  the  father  of  Alexander  was  more  saga- 
cious and  more  intriguing,  and  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius was  more  suspicious,  more  cruel,  and  more 
implacable  ; and  according  to  the  pretended  pro- 
phecy of  one  of  the  Sibyls,  Macedonia  was  indebted 
to  one  Philip  for  her  rise  and  consequence  among 
nations,  and  under  another  Philip  she  lamented  1 he 
loss  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her  dignity. 
Polyb.  16,  &c. — Justin.  29,  &c. — Pint,  in  Flam. — 
Pans.  7,  c.  8. — Liv.  31,  &c. — Pal.  Max.  4,  c.  8. — 

Orosius,  4,  c.  20. M.  Julius,  a Roman  emperor, 

of  an  obscure  family  in  Arabia,  from  which  he  was 
surnamed  Arabian.  From  the  lowest  rank  in  the 
army  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  offices,  and 


when  he  was  made  general  of  the  pretorian  guard* 
he  assassinated  Gordian  to  make  himself  emperor. 
To  establish  himself  with  more  certainty  on  the 
imperial  throne,  he  left  Mesopotamia  a prey  to  the 
continual  invasions  of  the  Persians,  and  hurried  to 
Rome,  where  his  election  was  universally  approved 
by  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Philip  ren- 
dered his  cause  popular  by  his  liberality  and  pro- 
fusion ; and  it  added  much  to  his  splendour  and 
dignity  that  the  Romans  during  his  reign  com- 
memorated the  foundation  of  their  city,  a solemnity 
which  was  observed  but  once  every  100  years,  and 
which  was  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more 
magnificence  than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spectacles, 
the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successively  crowded 
during  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  2000  gladi- 
ators bled  in  the  circus  at  once,  for  the  amusement 
and  pleasure  of  a gazing  populace.  His  usurpation, 
however,  was  short ; Philip  was  defeated  by  Decius, 
who  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Pannonia, 
and  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers  near 
Verona,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  5th  of 
his  reign,  A.D.  249.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  and  who  had  shared  with  him  the  imperial 
dignity,  was  also  massacred  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the  12th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented  in  him  the 
loss  of  rising  talents,  of  natural  humanity,  and 

endearing  virtues.  Aurel.  Vidor. — Zozim. A 

native  of  Acarnania,  physician  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  When  the  monarch  had  been  suddenly 
taken  ill,  after  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  under- 
took to  remove  the  complaint  when  the  rest  of  the 
physicians  believed  that  all  medical  assistance 
would  be  ineffectual.  But  as  he  was  preparing  his 
medicine,  Alexander  received  a letter  from  Par- 
menio,  in  which  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  his 
physician  Philip,  as  he  had  conspired  against  his 
life.  The  monarch  was  alarmed  ; and  when  Philip 
presented  him  the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Par- 
menio’s  letter  to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the 
potion.  The  serenity  and  composure  of  Philip’s 
countenance,  as  he  read  the  letter,  removed  every 
suspicion  from  Alexander’s  breast,  and  he  pursued 
the  directions  of  his  physician,  and  in  a few  days 
recovered.  Pint,  in  Alex. — Curt.  3. — Arrian.  2. 

A son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  murdered  by 

order  of  Olympias. A governor  of  Sparta. A 

son  of  Cassander. A man  who  pretended  to  be 

the  son  of  Perses,  that  he  might  lay  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia.  He  was  called  Pseudo- 

philippus. A general  of  Cassander,  in  /Etolia. 

A Phrygian,  made  governor  of  Jerusalem  by 

Antiochus,  &c. A son  of  Herod  the  Great,  in 

the  reign  of  Augustus. A brother  of  Alexander 

the  Great,  called  also  Aridmus.  Vid.  Aridams. — — 
A freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great.  He  found  his 
master’s  body  deserted  on  the  sea-shore,  in  Egypb 
and  he  gave  it  a decent  burial,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  old  Roman  soldier,  who  had  fought  under 

Pompey. The  father-in-law  of  the  emperor 

Augustus. A Lacedaemonian  who  wished  10 

make  himself  absolute  in  Thebes. An  officer 

made  master  of  Parthia,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. A king  of  part  of  Syria,  son  01 

Antiochus  Gryphus. A son  of  Antipatcr  in  the 

army  of  Alexander. A brother  of  Lysiniachus 

who  died  suddenly  after  hard  walking  and  labour. 

An  historian  of  Amphipolis.; A Carthaginian, 

&c. A man  who  wrote  a history  ofCaria- 

A native  of  Mcgara,  &c. A native  of  1 ajnphj  1. , 

who  wrote  a diffuse  history  from  the  creation  down 
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to  his  own  time.  It  was  not  much  valued.  He 
lived  in  the  age  of  Theodosius  II. 

Philiscus,  a famous  sculptor,  whose  statues  of 
.•Latona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Muses,  and  a naked 
Apollo,  were  preserved  in  the  portico  belonging  to 

Octavia. A Greek  comic  poet.  Plin.  u,  c.  9. 

An  Athenian  who  received  Cicero  when  he  fled 

to  Macedonia. An  officer  of  Artaxerxes,  ap- 

pointed to  make  peace  with  the  Greeks. 

Philistion,  a comic  poet  of  Nicasa  in  the  age 

of  Socrates.  Martial.  2,  ep.  41. A physician  of 

Locris.  A . Gell.  7,  c.  12. 

Philistus,  a musician  of  Miletus. A Syra- 

rusan,  who,  during  his  banishment  from  his  native 
'ountry,  wrote  a history  of  Sicily,  in  12  books, 
A'hich  was  commended  by  some,  though  con- 
demned for  inaccuracy  by  Pausanias.  He  was 
ifterwards  sent  against  the  Syracusans  by  Diony- 
sius the  younger,  and  he  killed  himself  when  over- 
some  by  the  enemy,  356  B.C.  Pint,  in  Dion. — 
Died.  13. 

Phillo,  an  Arcadian  maid,  by  whom  Hercules 
-lad  a son.  The  father,  named  Alcimedon,  exposed 
ais  daughter,  but  she  was  saved  by  means  of  her 
over,  who  was  directed  to  the  place  where  she  was 
. loomed  to  perish,  by  the  chirping  of  a magpie, 
vhich  imitated  the  plaintive  cries  of  a child. 

' Pans.  8,  c.  i2. 

Philo,  a Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  40, 

- sent  as  ambassador  from  his  nation  to  Caligula, 
i He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  embassy,  of  which  he 

.vrote  an  entertaining  account ; and  the  emperor, 
<vho  wished  to  be  worshipped  as  a god,  expressed 
xis  dissatisfaction  with  the  Jews,  because  they  re- 
: used  to  place  his  statues  in  their  temples.  He  was 
.0  happy  in  his  expressions,  and  elegant  in  his 
variety,  that  he  has  been  called  the  Jewish  Plato, 
ind  the  book  which  he  wrote  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Caius,  met  with  such 
unbounded  applause  in  the  Roman  senate,  where 
■ he  read  it  publicly,  that  he  was  permitted  to  conse- 
-Tate  it  in  the  public  libraries.  His  works  were 
livided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  related 
a the  creation  of  the  world,  the  second  spoke  of 
acred  history,  and  in  the  third  the  author  made 
nention  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jewish 
lation.  The  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Man- 

' ;ey,  2 vols.  fol.  London,  1742.- A man  who  fell 

n love  with  his  daughter,  called  Proserpine,  as  she 

- vas  bathing.  He  had  by  her  a son,  Mercurius 

Trismegistus. A man  who  wrote  an  account  of  a 

oumey  to  Arabia. A philosopher  who  followed 

b he  doctrines  of  Carneades,  B.C.  100. Another 

f ihilosopher  of  Athens,  tutor  to  Cicero. A gram- 

r-narian.  in  the  first  century. An  architect  of 

r fyzantium,  who  flourished  about  three  centuries 
► >efore  the  Christian  era.  He  built  a dock  at 
I Athens,  where  ships  were  drawn  in  safety,  and 

I irotected  from  storms.  Cic.  in  Orat.  1,  c.  14. 

[ \ Greek  Christian  writer,  whose  work  was  edited  at 
<ome,  xto,  1772. A dialectic  philosopher,  260  B.C. 

Philoboeotua,  a mountain  of  Bceotia.  Pint. 

Philochoru8,  a man  who  wrote  a history  of 
Vthens  in  17  books,  a catalogue  of  the  archons,  two 
“looks  of  olympiads,  &c.  He  died  B.C.  222. 

PhilScles,  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athenian 
leet,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  recom- 
nended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the  right  hand 
! if  such  of  the  enemies  as  were  taken,  that  they 
night  be  rendered  unfit  for  service.  His  plan  was 
idopted  by  all  the  10  admirals  except  one ; but 
heir  expectations  were  frustrated,  and  instead  of 
" 3®*og  conquerors,  they  were  totally  defeated  at 


A£gospotamos  by  Lysander,  and  Philocles,  with 
3000  of  his  countrymen,  was  put  to  death,  and 

denied  the  honours  of  a burial.  Pint,  in  Lys. 

A general  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt. A comic 

poet. Another,  who  wrote  tragedies  at  Athens. 

Ph.ilocr§/tes,  an  Athenian,  famous  for  his 
treachery,  &c. A writer  who  published  a his- 
tory of  Thessaly. A servant  of  C.  Gracchus. 

A Greek  orator. 

Philoctetes,  son  of  Poean  and  Demonassa, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  according  to  Flaccus 
and  Hyginus,  and  the  arm-bearer  and  particular 
friend  of  Hercules.  He  was  present  at  the  death 
of  Hercules,  and  because  he  had  erected  the  burn- 
ing pile  on  which  the  hero  was  consumed,  he 
received  from  him  the  arrows  which  had  been 
dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  after  he  had  bound 
himself  by  a solemn  oath  not  to  betray  the  place 
where  his  ashes  were  deposited.  He  had  no  sooner 
paid  the  last  office  to  Hercules,  than  he  returned  to 
Melibcea,  where  his  father  reigned.  From  thence 
he  visited  Sparta,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  and  soon  after,  like  the 
rest  of  those  princes  who  had  courted  the  daughter 
of  Tyndarus,  and  who  had  bound  themselves  to 
protect  her  from  injury,  he  was  called  upon  by 
Menelaus  to  accompany  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  he  immediately  set  sail  from  Meliboea 
with  seven  ships,  and  repaired  to  Aulis,  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  combined  fleet.  He  was  here  pre- 
vented from  joining  his  countrymen,  and  the  offen- 
sive smell  which  arose  from  a wound  in  his  foot, 
obliged  the  Greeks,  at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses,  to 
remove  him  from  the  camp,  and  he  was  accordingly 
carried  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  or,  as  others  say, 
to  Chryse,  where  Phimachus  the  son  of  Dolophion 
was  ordered  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  solitary 
retreat  he  was  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time,  till 
the  Greeks,  ou  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war, 
were  informed  by  the  oracle  that  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  without  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  were 
then  in  the  possession  of  Philoctetes.  Upon  this 
Ulysses,  accompanied  by  Diomedes,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Pyrrhus,  was  commissioned  hy  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  army  to  go  to  Lemnos,  and  to  pre- 
vail upon  Philoctetes  to  come  and  finish  the  tedious 
siege.  Philoctetes  recollected  the  ill-treatment  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
from  Ulysses,  and  therefore  he  not  only  refused  to 
go  to  Troy,  but  he  even  persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  con- 
duct him  to  Melibcea.  As  he  embarked,  the  manes 
of  Hercules  forbade  him  to  proceed,  but  immedi- 
ately to  repair  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where  he 
should  be  cured  of  his  wounds,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  Philoctetes  obeyed,  and  after  he  had  been 
restored  to  his  former  health  by  /Esculapius,  or, 
according  to  some,  by  Machaon,  or  Podalirus,  he 
destroyed  an  immense  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy, 
among  whom  was  Paris  the  son  of  Priam,  with  the 
arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valour  Troy  had 
been  ruined,  he  set  sail  from  Asia,  but  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  visit  his  native  country,  he  came  to 
Italy,  where,  by  the  assistance  of  his  Thessalian 
followers,  he  was  enabled  to  build  a town  in  Cala- 
bria, which  he  called  Petilia.  Authors  disagree 
about  the  causes  of  the  wound  which  Philoctetes 
received  on  the  foot.  The  most  ancient  mytholo- 
gists  support  that  it  was  the  bite  of  the  serpent 
which  Juno  had  sent  to  torment  him,  because  he 
had  attended  Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and 
had  buried  his  ashes.  According  to  another  opinion, 
the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army  obliged  him  to 
discover  where  the  ashes  of  Hercules  were  de- 
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posited,  and  as  he  had  made  an  oath  not  to  mention 
the  place,  he  only  with  his  foot  struck  the  ground 
where  they  lay,  and  by  this  means  concluded  he 
had  not  violated  his  solemn  engagement.  For  this, 
however,  he  was  soon  after  punished,  and  the  fall 
of  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  from  his  quiver  upon 
the  foot  which  had  struck  the  ground,  occasioned  so 
offensive  a wound,  that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to 
remove  him  from  their  camp.  The  sufferings  and 
adventures  of  Philoctetes  are  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  best  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  Virg.  SEn.  3, 
v.  46. — Pindar.  Pyth.  1. — Dictys  Cret.  1,  c.  14. — 
Senec.  in  Here. — Sophocl.  Phil. — Quint.  Calab.  9 
& 10. — Hygin.  fab.  26,  97,  & 102. — Diod.  2 & 4.— 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  329,  1.  9,  v.  234.  'Prist.  5,  el.  2. 
— Cic.  Tusc.  c.  2. — Ptolem.  Hceph.  6. 

Philocyprus,  a prince  of  Cyprus  in  the  age 
of  Solon,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  the  situation 
of  a city,  which  in  gratitude  he  called  Soli.  Plut. 
in  Sol. 

Philodamea,  one  of  the  Danaides,  mother  of 
Phares  by  Mercury.  Pans.  7,  c.  22. 

Philodemus,  a poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  who 
rendered  himself  known  by  his  lascivious  and 
indelicate  verses.  Cic.  de  Finib.  2. — Horat.  1, 
sat.  2,  v.  121. A comic  poet,  ridiculed  by  Aris- 

tophanes. 

Philodlce,  a daughter  of  Inachus,  who  mar- 
ried Leucippus. 

Philolaus,  a son  of  Minos  by  the  nymph 
Paria,  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  received  its 
name.  Hercules  put  him  to  death,  because  he  had 

killed  two  of  his  companions.  Apollod.  3.  c.  i. 

A Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Crotona,  B.C.  374, 
who  first  supported  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
round  its  axis,  and  its  annual  motion  round  the 
sun.  Cicero  in  Acad.  4,  c.  39,  has  ascribed  this 
opinion  to  the  Syracusan  philosopher  Nicetas,  and 
likewise  to  Plato  ; and  from  this  passage  some  sup- 
posed that  Copernicus  started  the  idea  of  the 
system  which  he  afterwards  established.  Diog. — 

Cic.  de  Orat.  3. — Plut. A lawgiver  of  Thebes. 

He  was  a native  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  family  of  the 

Bacchiades,  &c.  Aristot.  2,  Polit.  cap.  nit. A 

mechanic  of  Tarentum. A surname  of  Aescula- 

pius, who  had  a temple  in  Laconia,  near  the 
Asopus. 

Pllilolog’US,  a freedman  of  Cicero.  He  be- 
trayed his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he  was 
tortured  by  Pomponia  the  wife  of  Cicero’s  brother, 
and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  own  flesh  by  piece-meal, 
and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up.  Plut.  in  Cic.,  &c. 

PhilomSche..  the  wife  of  Pelias  king  of  Iol- 
chos.  According  to  some  writers,  she  was  daughter 
to  Amphion  king  of  Thebes,  though  she  is  more 
generally  called  Anaxibia  daughter  of  Bias.  Apol- 
lod. 1. 

Philombr6tus,  an  archon  at  Athens,  in  whose 
age  the  state  was  entrusted  to  Solon,  when  torn  by 
factions.  Plut.  in  Sol. 

Ph.ilom.edus,  a man  who  made  himself  abso- 
lute in  Phocasa,  by  promising  to  assist  the  in- 
habitants. Polycen. 

Ph.I15m.ela,  a daughter  of  Pandion  king  of 
Athens,  and  sister  to  Procne,  who  had  married 
Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  separated  from 
Philomela,  to  whom  she  was  particularly  attached, 
spent  her  time  in  great  melancholy  till  she  pre- 
vailed upon  her  husband  to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring 
his  sister  to  Thrace.  Tereus  obeyed  his  wife’s  in- 
junctions, but  he  had  no  sooner  obtained  Pandion’s 
ermission  to  conduct  Philomela  to  Thrace,  than 
e became  enamoured  of  her,  and  resolved  to  gratify 


his  passion.  He  dismissed  the  guards,  whom  the 
suspicions  of  Pandion  had  appointed  to  watch  his 
conduct,  and  he  offered  violence  to  Philomela,  and 
afterwards  cut  off  her  tongue,  that  she  might  not 
be  able  to  discover  his  barbarity,  and  the  indignities 
which  she  had  suffered.  He  confined  her  also  in  a 
lonely  castle,  and  after  he  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  a discovery,  he  returned  to 
Thrace,  and  he  told  Procne  that  Philomela  had 
died  by  the  way,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  last 
offices  to  her  remains.  Procne,  at  this  sad  intelli- 
gence, put  on  mourning  for  the  loss  of  Philomela ; 
but  a year  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  she  was 
secretly  informed  that  her  sister  was  not  dead. 
Philomela,  during  her  captivity,  described  on  a 
piece  of  tapestry  her  misfortunes  and  the  brutality 
of  Tereus,  and  privately  conveyed  it  to  Procne. 
She  was  then  going  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus when  she  received  it ; she  disguised  her  re- 
sentment, and  as,  during  the  festivals  of  the  god  of 
wine,  she  was  permitted  to  rove  about  the  country, 
she  hastened  to  deliver  her  sister  Philomela  from 
her  confinement,  and  she  concerted  with  her  on  the 
best  measures  of  punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus. 
She  murdered  her  son  Itylus,  who  was  in  the  sixth 
ear  of  his  age,  and  served  him  up  as  food  before 
er  husband  during  tne  festival.  Tereus,  in  the 
midst  of  his  repast,  called  for  Itylus,  but  Procne 
immediately  informed  him  that  he  was  then  feast- 
ing on  his  flesh,  and  that  instant  Philomela,  by 
throwing  on  the  table  the  head  of  Itylus,  convinced 
the  monarch  of  the  cruelty  of  the  scene.  He  drew 
his  sword  to  punish  Procne  and  Philomela,  but  as 
he  was  going  to  stab  them  to  the  heart,  he  was 
changed  into  a hoopoe,  Philomela  into  a nightingale, 
Procne  into  a swallow,  and  Itylus  into  a pheasant. 
This  tragical  scene  happened  at  Daulis  in  Phocis; 
but  Pausanias  and  Strabo,  who  mention  the  whole  of 
the  story,  are  silent  about  the  transformation  ; and 
the  former  observes  that  Tereus,  after  this  bloody 
repast,  fled  to  Megara,  where  he  destroyed  himself. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  raised  a monument  to 
his  memory,  where  they  offered  yearly  sacrifices, 
and  placed  small  pebbles  instead  of  barley.  It  was 
on  this  monument  that  the  birds  called  hoopoes  were 
first  seen  ; hence  the  fable  of  his  metamorphosis, 
Procne  and  Philomela  died  through  excess  of  grief 
and  melancholy,  and  as  the  nightingale’s  and  swal- 
low’s voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and  mournful, 
the  poets  have  embellished  the  fable  by  supposing 
that  the  two  unfortunate  sisters  were  changed  into 
birds.  Apollod.  3,  c.  14. — Pans.  1,  c.  42.  1.  10,  c.  4. 
— Hygin.  fab.  45. — Stab.  9. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  0 

& 10.  — Virg.  G.  4,  v.  15  & Six. A daughter  of 

Actor  king  of  the  Myrmidons.  _ , 

Ph.ilom.elmn,  a town  of  Phrygia.  Cic.  ad 
Attic,  5,  ep.  20,  in  Verr.  3,  c.  83. 

Philomelus,  a general  of  Phocis,^  who  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  died  B.C.  354.  Cid. 
Phocis. A rich  musician.  Mart.  4,  ep.  5. 

Philon,  a general  of  some  Greeks,  who  settled 
in  Asia.  Diod.  18. 

Philon.id.es,  a courier  of  Alexander,  who  ran 
from  Sicyon  to  Elis,  x6o  miles,  in  nine  hours,  and 
returned  the  same  journey  in  15  hours.  Plin.  2, 

i*hilonis,  a name  of  Chione  daughter  of  Daeda- 
lion,  made  immortal  by  Diana.  . , 

Philonoe,  a daughter  of  Tyndarus  king  0 
Sparta  by  Leda  daughter  of  Thestius.  AHllod. 

A daughter  of  Iobates  king  of  Lycia,  who  marnea 
Bellerophon.  Id.  a.  , 

Philoufirae,  a daughter  of  Nyctunus  king  01 
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adia,  who  threw  into  the  Erymanthus  two  chil- 
n whom  she  had  by  Mars.  The  children  were 
served,  and  afterwards  ascended  their  grand- 

ier's  throne.  Pint,  in  Per. The  second  wife 

Jycnus  the  son  of  Neptune.  She  became  en- 
sured ofTennes,  her  husband’s  son  by  his  first 
i Proclea  the  daughter  of  Clytius,  and  when  he 
used  to  gratify  her  passion,  she  accused  him  of 
mpts  upon  her  virtue.  Cycnus  believed  the 
-asarion,  and  ordered  Tennes  to  be  thrown  into 
sea,  &c.  Paus.  10,  c,  14. 

’hilonSmus,  a son  of  Electryon  king  of  My- 
: ae  by  Anaxo.  Apollod.  2. 

’hilonus,  a village  of  Egypt.  Strab. 
L’hilop&.tor,  a surname  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
s,  king  of  Egypt.  V ui.  Ptolemasus. 

. ’hilophron,  a general  who,  with  5000  soldiers, 
•nded  Pelusium  against  the  Greeks  who  invaded 
mt.  Diod.  16. 

: ’hilopcemen,  a celebrated  general  of  the 
iaean  league,  bom  at  Megalopolis.  His  father’s 
te  was  Grangis.  His  education  was  begun  and 
ihed  under  Cassander,  Ecdemus,  and  Demo- 
nes,  and  he  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
1 of  battle,  and  appeared  fond  of  agriculture  and 
mntry  life.  He  proposed  himself  Epaminondas 
a model,  and  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in  imita- 
r the  prudence  and  the  simplicity,  the  disinte- 
edness  and  activity,  of  this  famous  Theban, 
en  Megalopolis  was  attacked  by  the  Spartans, 
lopcemen,  then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  gave 
most  decisive  proofs  of  his  valour  and  intre- 
ity.  He  afterwards  assisted  Antigonus,  and  was 
sent  in  the  famous  battle  in  which  the  iEtolians 
e defeated.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  com- 
lder,  he  showed  his  ability  to  discharge  that  im- 
cant  trust,  by  killing  with  his  own  hand  Mecha- 
as  the  tyant  of  Sparta  ; and  if  he  was  defeated  in 
aval  battle  by  Nabis,  he  soon  after  repaired  his 
ses  by  taking  the  capital  of  Laconia,  B.C.  188, 
1 bv  abolishing  the  laws  of  Lyturgus,  which  had 
trished  there  for  such  a length  of  time.  Sparta, 
•r  its  conquest,  became  tributary  to  the  Achaeans, 
Philopcemen  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  having  re- 
•ed  to  ruins  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  most 
yerful  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  Some  time  after  the 
ssenians  revolted  from  the  Achaean  league,  and 
.lopcemen,  who  headed  the  Achaeans,  unfortu- 
elyfell  from  his  h rse,  and  was  dragged  to  the 
my’s  camp.  Dioncrates  the  general  of  the  Mes- 
ians  treated  him  with  great  severity' ; he  was 
own  into  a dungeon,  and  obliged  to  drink  a dose 
wison.  When  he  received  the  cup  from  the  hand 
he  executioner,  Philopcemen  asked  him  how  his 
ntrymen  had  behaved  in  the  field  of  battle  ; and 
-n  he  heard  that  they  had  obtained  the  victory, 
drank  the  whole  with  pleasure,  exclaiming  that 
i was  comfortable  news.  The  death  of  Philo- 
nien,  which  happened  about  183  years  before  the 
istian  era,  in  his  70th  year,  was  universally 
icnted,  and  the  Achaeans,  to  revenge  his  fate, 
nediateiy  marched  to  Messenia,  where  Dino- 
tes, to  avoid  their  resentment,  killed  himself, 
e rest  of  his  murderers  were  dragged  to  his  tomb, 
ere  they  were  sacrificed  ; and  the  people  of  Me- 
opolis,  to  show  further  their  great  sense  of  his 
rit,  ordered  a bull  to  be  yearly  offered  on  his 
ib,  and  hymns  to  be  sung  in  his  praise,  and  his 
tons  to  be  celebrated  in  a panegyrical  oration. 
• had  also  statues  raised  to  his  memory,  which 
ne  of  the  Romans  attempted  to  violate,  and  to 
■troy,  to  no  purpose,  when  M ummius  took  Corinth, 
dopfcmen  has  been  justly  called  by  his  country- 


men the  last  of  the  Greeks.  Pint,  in  Vitd. — yustin. 

32,  c.  4. — Polyb. A native  of  Pergamus,  who  died 

B.C.  138. 

PhllostrStus,  a famous  sophist  bom  at  Lem- 
nos, or,  according  to  some,  at  Athens.  He  came  to 
Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the  patronage  of  Julia 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  and  he  was  en- 
trusted by  the  empress  with  all  the  papers  which 
contained  some  account  or  anecdotes  of  Apollonius 
Thyanaeus,  and  he  was  ordered  to  review  them,  and 
with  them  to  compile  a history.  The  life  of  Apol- 
lonius is  written  with  elegance,  but  the  improbable 
accounts,  the  fabulous  stories,  and  the  exaggerated 
details  which  it  gives,  render  it  disgusting.  There 
is,  besides,  another  treatise  remaining  of  his  writings, 
&c.  He  died  A.D.  244.  The  best  edition  of  his 

writings  is  that  of  Olearius,  fol.  Lips.  1709. His 

nephew,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus, 

wrote  an  account  of  sophists. A philosopher  in 

the  reign  of  Nero. Another  in  the  age  of  Augus- 

tus. 

Phlldtas,  a son  of  Parmenio,  distinguished  in 
the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  accused  of 
conspiring  against  his  life.  He  was  tortured  and 
stoned  to  death,  or,  according  to  some,  struck 
through  with  darts  by  the  soldiers,  B.C.  330.  Curt. 

6,  c.  11. — Pint. — Arrian. An  officer  in  the  army 

of  Alexander. Another,  who  was  made  master  of 

Cilicia,  after  Alexander’s  death. A physician  in 

the  age  of  Antony.  He  ridiculed  the  expenses  and 
the  extravagance  of  this  celebrated  Roman.  Pint. 

Philot§ra,  the  mother  of.Mylo,  &c.  Poly  ten.  8. 

Philotlmus,  a freedman  of  Cicero.  Cic.  ad 
Div.  3,  c.  9. 

Philotis,  a servant-maid  at  Rome,  who  saved 
her  countrymen  from  destruction.  After  the  siege 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates  assembled  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lucius  Posthumius, 
and  marched  against  the  capital,  demanding  all  the 
wives  and  daughters  in  the  city,  as  the  conditions 
of  peace.  This  extraordinary  demand  astonished 
the  senators,  and  when  they  refused  to  comply, 
Philotis  advised  them  to  send  all  their  female  slaves 
disguised  in  matron’s  clothes,  and  she  offered  to 
march  herself  at  the  head.  Her  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feasted  late 
in  the  evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated,  and 
fallen  asleep,  Philotis  lighted  a torch  as  a signal 
for  her  countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The 
whole  was  successful,  the  Fidenates  were  conquered, 
and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  female 
slaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  the 
Roman  matrons.  Pint  in  Rom. — Varro  de  L.  L. 
5. — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2. 

PhiloxSnus,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who  re- 
ceived Cilicia,  at  the  general  division  of  the  pro- 
vinces.  A son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  given  to 

Pelopidas  as  a hostage. A dithyrambic  poet  of 

Cythera,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Dionysius 
tyrant  of  Sicily  for  some  time,  till  he  offended  him 
by  seducing  one  of  his  female  singers.  During  his 
confinement,  Philoxenus  composed  an  allegorical 
poem,  called  Cyclops,  in  which  he  had  delineated 
the  character  of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Poly- 
phemus, and  represented  his  mistress  under  the 
name  of  Galat.ua,  and  himself  under  that  of  Ulysses. 
l’hc  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  writing  poetry,  and  of 
being  applauded,  removed  Philoxenus  from  his 
dungeon,  but  the  poet  refused  to  purchase  his  liherty, 
by  saying  things  unworthy  of  himself,  and  applaud- 
ing the  wretched  verses  of  Dionysius,  and  therefore 
he  was  sent  to  the  quarries.  When  he  was  asked 
his  opinion  at  a feast  about  some  verses  which 
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Dionysius  had  just  repeated,  and  which  the  courtiers 
had  received  with  the  greatest  applause,  Philoxenus 
gave  no  answer,  but  he  ordered  the  guards  that  sur- 
rounded the  tyrant’s  table  to  take  him  back  to  the 
quarries.  Dionysius  was  pleased  with  his  pleasantry 
and  with  his  firmness,  and  immediately  forgave  him. 
Philoxenus  died  at  Ephesus,  about  380  years  before 

Christ.  Pint. A celebrated  musician  of  Ionia. 

A painter  of  Eretria,  who  made  for  Cassander 

an  excellent  representation  of  the  battle  of  Alex- 
under  with  Darius.  He  was  pupil  to  Nicomachus. 

Plin.  31,  c.  10. A philosopher,  who  wished  to 

have  the  neck  of  a crane,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
taste  of  his  aliments  longer,  and  with  more  pleasure. 
Arist.  eth.  3. 

Philyllius,  a comic  poet.  A then. 

Philyra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was  met 
by  Saturn  in  Thrace.  The  god,  to  escape  from  the 
vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed  himself  into  a horse,  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  Philyra  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  half  a man  and  half  a horse,  called  Chiron. 
Philyra  was  so  ashamed  of  giving  birth  to  such  a 
monster,  that  she  entreated  the  gods  to  change  her 
nature.  She  was  metamorphosed  into  the  linden 
tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks.  Hy- 
gin.fab.  138. The  wife  of  Nauplius. 

Philyres,  a people  near  Pontus. 

Philyrld.es,  a patronymic  of  Chiron  the  son  of 
Philyra.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  550. 

Phineus,  a son  of  Agenor  Icing  of  Phoenicia, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune,  who  became 
king  of  Thrace,  or,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
mythologists  support,  of  Bithynia.  He  married 
Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Boreas,  whom  some  call 
Cleobula,  by  whom  he  had  Plexippus  and  Pandion. 
After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  married  Idsea  the 
daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idaea,  jealous  of  Cleo- 
patra’s children,  accused  them  of  attempts  upon 
their  father’s  life  and  crown,  or,  according  to  some, 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately condemned  by  Phineus  to  be  deprived  of 
their  eyes.  This  cruelty  was  soon  after  punished 
by  the  gods.  Phineus  suddenly  became  blind,  and 
the  Harpies  were  sent  by  Jupiter  to  keep  him 
under  continual  alarm,  and  to  spoil  the  meats  which 
were  placed  on  his  table.  He  was  some  time  after 
delivered  from  these  dangerous  monsters  by  his 
brothers-in-law  Zetes  and  Calais,  who  pursued  them 
as  far  as  the  Strophades.  He  also  recovered  his 
sight  by  means  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had 
received  with  great  hospitality,  and  instructed  in 
the  easiest  and  speediest  way  by  which  they  could 
arrive  in  Colchis.  The  causes  of  the  blindness  of 
Phineus  are  a matter  of  dispute  among  the  ancients, 
some  supposing  that  this  was  inflicted  by  Boreas, 
for  his  cruelty  to  his  grandson,  whilst  others  attri- 
bute it  to  the  anger  of  Neptune,  because  he  had 
directed  the  sons  of  Phryxus  how  to  escape  from 
Colchis  to  Greece.  Many,  however,  think  that  it 
proceeded  from  his  having  rashly  attempted  to 
develop  futurity,  while  others  assert  that  Zetes 
and  Calais  put  out  his  eyes  on  account  of  his 
cruelty  to  their  nephews.  The  second  wile  of  Phi- 
neus is  called  by  some  Dia,  Eurytia,  Danae,  and 
Idothea.  Phineus  was  killed  by  Hercules.  Arg.  2. 
— A pollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  15.  Diod.  4. — Hygin. 

fab.  iq.— Orpheus. — Flacc. The  brother  of  Ce- 

heus  king  of  ./Ethiopia.  He  was  going  to  marry 
is  niece  Andromeda,  when  her  father  Cepheus  was 
obliged  to  give  her  up  to  be  devoured  by  a sea 
monster,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Neptune. 
She  was,  however,  delivered  by  Perseus,  who  mar- 
ried her  by  the  consent  of  her  parents,  for  having 


destroyed  the  sea  monster.  This  marriage  dis- 
pleased Phineus  ; he  interrupted  the  ceremony, 
and,  with  a number  of  attendants,  attacked  Perseus 
and  his  friends.  Perseus  defended  himself,  and 
turned  into  stone  Phineus  and  his  companions,  by 
showing  them  the  Gorgon’s  head.  Apollod.  2,  c. 

1 & 4. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  1 & 2. — Hygin.  fab.  64. 

A son  of  Melas. A son  of  Lycaon  king  of 

Arcadia.- A son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe. 

Phinta,  a king  of  Messenia,  &c.  Paus.  4, 
c.  4. 

Ph.inth.ias,  a fountain  where  it  is  said  nothing 
could  sink.  Plin.  31,  c.  2. 

Phintia,  a town  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Himera.  Cic.  in  Verr.  3,  c.  83. 

Phintias,  called  also  Pithias,  Pinthias,  and 
Phytias,  a man  famous  for  his  unparalleled  friend- 
ship for  Damon.  Vid.  Damon.  Cic.  de  Off.  3,  c. 

10.  T use.  5,  c.  22. — Diod.  6. A tyrant  of  Agri- 

gentum,  B.C.  282. 

Phinto,  a small  island  between  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  now  Figo. 

Phla,  a small  island  in  the  lake  Tritonis.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  178. 

Phlegelas,  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  Hy- 
daspes,  who  surrendered  to  Alexander.  Curt.  ,9, 
c.  1. 

PhlegSthon,  a river  of  hell,  whose  waters 
were  burning,  as  the  word  <p\eye9ui,  from  which  the 
name  is  derived,  seems  to  indicate.  Virg.  VEn.  6, 
v.  550. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  532. — Senec.  in  Hipp.— 
Sil.  13,  v.  564. 

Phlegms,  a man  of  Cyzicus  when  the  Argo- 
nauts visited  it,  &c.  Flacc. 

Phlegon,  a native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one  of 
the  emperor  Adrian’s  freedmen.  He  wrote  different 
treatises  on  the  long-lived,  on  wonderful  things, 
besides  an  historical  account  of  Sicily,  16  books  on 
the  olympiads,  an  account  of  the  principal  places  in 
Rome,  three  books  of  fasti,  &c.  Of  these  some 
fragments  remain.  His  style  was  not  elegant,  and 
he  wrote  without  judgment  or  precision.  His  works 
have  been  edited  by  Meursius,  4to,  L.  Bat.  1620. 
One  of  the  horses  of  the  sun.  The  word  signi- 
fies burning.  Ovid.  Met.  2. 

Phlegra,  or  Phlegraetis  Campus,  a place 
of  Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Pallene,  where  the 
giants  attacked  the  gods  and  were  defeated  by  Her- 
cules. The  combat  was  afterwards  renewed  in 
Italy,  in  a place  of  the  same  name  near  Cumae. 
Sil.  8,  v.  538.  1.  9,  v.  305. — Strab.  5. — Diod.  4 & 5. 
— Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  151.  1.  12,  v.  378.  1.  15,  v.  532. — 
Stat.  5,  Sylv.  3,  v.  196. 

Phlegyae,  a people  of  Thessaly'.  Some  authors 
place  them  in  Boeotia.  They  received  their  name 
from  Phlegyas  the  son  of  Mars,  with  whom  they 
plundered  and  burned  the  temple  of  Apollo  3t 
Delphi.  Few  of  them  escaped  to  Phocis,  where 
they  settled.  Paus.  9,  c.  36. — Homer.  II.  13,  v. 
301. — Strab.  9. 

Phlegyas,  a son  of  Mars  by  Chryse  daughter 
of  Halmus,  was  king  of  the  Lapithas  in  Thessaly. 
He  was  father  of  Ixion  and  Coronis,  to  whom 
Apollo  offered  violence.  When  the  father  heard 
that  his  daughter  had  been  so  wantonly  abused,  he 
marched  an  army  against  Delphi,  and  reduced  the 
temple  of  the  god  to  ashes.  This  was  highly  re- 
sented. Apollo  killed  Phlegyas  and  placed  him  in 
hell,  where  a huge  stone  hangs  over  his  head,  and 
keeps  him  in  continual  alarms,  by  its  appearance  ot 
falling  every  moment.  Paus.  o,  c.  36.  Apollod.  3, 
c.  <,.—Pind.  Pyth.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  87 .—Ser- 
vius  ad  Virg.  VEn.  6,  v.  618. 
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Phlias,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of  Bacchus 
i Ariadne.  Pans.  2,  c.  12. 

Phliasia,  a country  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
yon,  of  which  Phlius  was  the  capital. 

Phlius,  (gen.  untis),  a town  in  Peloponnesus, 

v St aphlica,  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon. An- 

er,  in  Elis. Another,  in  Argolis,  now  Dre- 

1 no.  . 

Phlceus,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  expressive  of 
i youth  and  vigour.  Pint.  in.  Symp.  5,  qu.  8. 
Phobetor,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  and  his 
ncipal  minister.  His  office  was  to  assume  the 
..peof  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  to  inspire  terror 
a the  minds  of  men,  as  his  name  intimates 
■jita).  The  other  two  ministers  of  Somnus  were 
. antasia  and  Morpheus.  Ovid.  Met.  n,  v.  640. 
r Phobos,  son  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror  among 
ancients,  was  represented  with  a lion’s  head, 

: I sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  to  deprecate  his 
> learance  in  armies.  Pint,  in  Frot. 

F Phocsea,  now  Fochia,  a maritime  town  of 
: lia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  between 
c mm  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony, 
r-.  received  its  name  from  Phocus  the  leader  of  the 
1 ony,  or  from  phoctz , sea  calves,  which  are  found 
^ great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
abitants,  called  Phoccei  and  Phocaenses,  were 
• >ert  mariners,  and  founded  many  cities  in  dif- 
t snt  parts  of  Europe.  They  left  Ionia,  when 
r rus  attempted  to  reduce  them  under  his  power, 

: 1 they  came  after  many  adventures  into  Gaul, 
t ere  they  founded  Massilia , now  Marseilles.  The 
< m of  Marseilles  is  often  distinguished  by  the 
r thet  of  Phocaica , and  its  inhabitants  called  Pho- 
" ~nses.  Phocaea  was  declared  independent  by 
p.  mpey,  and  under  the  first  emperors  of  Rome  it 
;ame  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia 
1 inor.  Liv.  5,  c.  >.  L 37,  c.  31.  1.  38,  c.  39. — 
i r la,  1,  c.  17. — Pans.  7,  c.  3. — Herodot.  i,  v.  165. 

1 Strab.  i'.  — Eor.it.  epod.  16. — Ovid.  Met,  6,  v.  9. 
Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Phoce;ised  and  Phocici,  the  inhabitants  of 
ocis  in  Greece. 

■ Phocilides,  a Greek  poet  and  philosopher  of 
letus,  about  £40  years  Before  the  Christian  era. 
e poetical  piece  now  extant  called  vovOctikov, 
i attributed  to  him,  is  not  of  his  composition,  but 
another  poet  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
'Phocion,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his  vir- 
s,  private  as  well  as  public.  He  was  educated 
the  school  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  as  soon 
he  appeared  among  the  statesmen  of  Athens,  he 
tinguished  himself  by  his  prudence  and  modera- 
1,  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  his  military 
lities.  He  often  checked  the  violent  and  incon- 
f crate  measures  of  Demosthenes,  and  when  the 
Wftenians  seemed  eager  to  make  war  against  Philip 
. ig  of  Macedonia,  Phocion  observed  that  war 
>uld  never  be  undertaken  without  the  strongest 
1 most  certain  expectations  of  success  and  vic- 
y.  When  Philip  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
' ster  of  Euboea,  Phocion  stopped  his  progress, 
1 soon  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  enterprise, 
iring  the  time  of  his  administration  he  was  always 
lined  to  peace,  though  he  never  suffered  his 
mtrymen  to  become  indolent,  and  to  forget  the 
lousy  and  rivalship  of  their  neighbours.  He 
s 45  times  appointed  governor  of  Athens,  and  no 
ater  encomium  can  be  passed  upon  his  talents 
administer  and  statesman,  than  that  he  never 
icited  that  high,  though  dangerous,  office.  In 
1 rural  retreat,  or  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
nies,  he  always  appeared  barefooted,  and  without 


a cloak,  whence  one  of  his  soldiers  had  occasion  to 
observe,  when  he  saw  him  dressed  more  warmly 
than  usual  during  a severe  winter,  that  since  Pho- 
cion wore  his  cloak  it  was  a sign  of  the  most  incle- 
ment weather.  If  he  was  the  friend  of  temperance 
and  discipline,  he  was  not  a less  brilliant  example 
of  true  heroism.  Philip,  as  well  as  his  son  Alexander, 
attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  to  no  purpose  ; and 
Phocion  boasted  in  being  one  of  the  poorest  of  the 
Athenians,  and  in  deserving  the  appellation  of  the 
Good.  It  was  through  him  that  Greece  was  saved 
from  an  impending  war,  and  he  advised  Alexander 
rather  to  turn  his  arms  against  Persia,  than  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  either  his  allies 
or  his  subjects.  Alexander  was  so  sensible  of  his 
merit  and  of  his  integrity,  that  he  sent  him  100 
talents  from  the  spoils  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  Persians,  but  Phocion  was  too  great  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  bribed  ; and  when  the  conqueror  had 
attempted  a second  time  to  oblige  him,  and  to 
conciliate  his  favour,  by  offering  him  the  govern- 
ment and  possession  of  five  cities,  the  Athenian 
rejected  the  presents  with  the  same  indifference, 
and  with  the  same  independent  mind.  But  not 
totally  to  despise  the  favours  of  the  monarch,  he 
begged  Alexander  to  restore  to  their  liberty  four 
slaves  that  were  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Sardis. 
Antipater,  who  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  also  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  the  virtuous  Athenian,  but  with 
the  same  success  as  his  royal  predecessor ; and 
when  a friend  had  observed  to  Phocion,  that  if  he 
could  so  refuse  the  generous  offers  of  his  patrons, 
yet  he  should  consider  the  good  of  his  children, 
and  accept  them  for  their  sake,  Phocion  calmly 
replied,  that  if  his  children  were  like  him  they  could 
maintain  themselves  as  well  as  their  father  had 
done,  but  if  they  behaved  otherwise  he  declared 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  them  anything  which 
might  either  supply  their  extravagancies,  or  en- 
courage their  debaucheries.  But  virtues  like  these 
could  not  long  stand  against  the  insolence  and 
fickleness  of  an  Athenian  assembly.  When  the 
Piraeus  was  taken,  Phocion  was  accused  of  treason, 
and  therefore,  to  avoid  the  public  indignation,  he 
fled  for  safety  to  Polyperchon.  Polyperchon  sent 
him  back  to  Athens,  where  he  was  immediately 
condemned  to  drink  the  fatal  poison.  He  received 
the  indignities  of  the  people  with  uncommon  com- 
posure ; and  when  one  of  his  friends  lamented  his 
fate,  Phocion  exclaimed,  “ This  is  no  more  than 
what  I expected  ; this  treatment  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  Athens  have  received  before  me.”  He 
took  the  cup  with  the  greatest  serenity  of  mind, 
and  as  he  drank  the  fatal  draught,  he  prayed  for 
the  prosperity  of  Athens,  and  bade  his  friends  to 
tell  his  son  Phocus  not  to  remember  the  indignities 
which  his  father  had  received  from  the  Athenians. 
He  died  about  318  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  body  was  deprived  of  a funeral  by  order  of  the 
ungrateful  Athenians,  and  if  it  was  at  last  interred, 
it  was  by  stealth,  under  a hearth,  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman  who  placed  this  inscription  over  his  bones  : 
Keep  inviolate,  O sacred  hearth,  the  precious  re- 
mains 0/  a good  man,  till  a better  day  restores 
them  to  the  monument  0/  their  forefathers,  when 
A thens  shall  be  delivered  of  her  frenzy,  and  shall 
be  more  wise.  It  lias  been  observed  of  Phocion, 
that  he  never  appeared  elated  in  prosperity,  or 
dejected  in  adversity,  he  never  betrayed  pusil- 
lanimity by  a tear,  nor  joy  by  a smile.  His  counte- 
nance was.  stem  and  unpleasant,  but  he  never 
behaved  with  severity;  his  expressions  were  mild, 
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and  his  rebukes  gentle.  At  the  age  of  80  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  armies  like  the 
most  active  officer,  and  to  his  prudence  and  cool 
valour  in  every  period  of  life  his  citizens  acknow- 
ledged themselves  much  indebted.  His  merits 
were  not  buried  in  oblivion  ; the  Athenians  repented 
. of  their  ingratitude,  and  honoured  his  memory  by 
raising,  him  statues,  and  putting  to  a cruel  death 
his  guilty  accusers.  Pint.  C.  Nep.  in  Vita.— 
Diod.  16. 

Phocis,  a country  of  Greece,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Boeotia,  and  by  Locris  on  the  west.  It 
originally  extended  from  the  bay  of  Corinth  to  the 
sea  of  Euboea,  and  reached  on  the  north  as  far  as 
Thermopylae,  but  its  boundaries  were  afterwards 
more  contracted.  Phocis  received  its  name  from 
Phocus,  a son  of  Ornytion,  who  settled  there.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Phocenses,  and  from  thence 
the  epithet  of  Phocicus  was  formed.  Parnassus 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  mountains  of  Phocis, 
and  Delphi  was  the  greatest  of  its  towns.  Phocis 
is  rendered  famous  for  a war  which  it  maintained 
against  some  of  the  Grecian  republics,  and  which 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Phocian  war.  This 
celebrated  war  originated  in  the  following  circum- 
stances: — When  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  had, 
by  his  intrigues  and  well-concerted  policy,  fomented 
divisions  in  Greece,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of 
every  republic,  the  Greeks  universally  became  dis- 
contented in  their  situation,  fickle  in  their  resolu- 
tions, and  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  The  Amphictyons,  who  were  the 
supreme  rulers  of  Greece,  and  who  at  that  time 
were  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  Thebans,  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians,  showed  the 
same  spirit  of  fickleness,  and,  like  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  were  actuated  by  the  same  fears,  the 
same  jealousy  and  ambition.  As  the  supporters  of 
religion,  they  accused  the  Phocians  of  impiety  for 
ploughing  a small  portion  of  land  which  belonged 
to  the  god  of  Delphi.  They  immediately  com- 
manded that  the  sacred  field  should  be  laid  waste, 
and  that  the  Phocians,  to  expiate  their  crime, 
should  pay  a heavy  fine  to  the  community.  The 
inability  of  the  Phocians  to  pay  the  fine,  and  that 
of  the  Amphictyons  to  enforce  their  commands  by 
violence,  gave  rise  to  new  events.  The  people  of 
Phocis  were  roused  by  the  eloquence  and  the  popu- 
larity of  Philomelus,  one  of  their  countrymen,  and 
when  this  ambitious  ringleader  had  liberally  con- 
tributed the  great  riches  he  possessed  for  the  good 
of  his  countrymen,  they  resolved  to  oppose  the 
Amphictyonic  council  by  force  of  arms.  He  seized 
the  rich  temple  of  Delphi,  and  employed  the 
treasures  which  it  contained  to  raise  a mercenary 
army.  During  two  years  hostilities  were  carried 
on  between  the  Phocians  and  their  enemies,  the 
Thebans  and  the  people  of  Locris,  but  no  decisive 
battles  were  fought ; and  it  can  only  be  observed, 
that  the  Phocian  prisoners  were  always  put  to  an 
ignominious  death,  as  guilty  of  the  most  abominable 
sacrilege  and  impiety,  a treatment  which  was 
liberally  retaliated  on  such  of  the  army  of  the 
Amphictyons  as  became  the  captives  of  the  enemy. 
The  defeat,  however,  and  death  of  Philomelus  for 
a while  checked  their  successes ; but  the  deceased 
general  was  soon  succeeded  in  the  command  hy  his 
brother,  called  Onomarchus,  his  equal  in  boldness 
and  ambition,  and  his  superior  in  activity  and 
enterprise.  Onomarchus  rendered  his  cause  popu- 
lar, the  Thessalians  joined  his  army,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states  observed  at  least  a strict  neutrality, 
if  they  neither  opposed  nor  favoured  his  arms. 


Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  had  assisted  the  Thebans, 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  with  dishonour 
but  a more  successful  battle  was  fought  near  Mag! 
nesia,  and  the  monarch,  by  crowning  the  head  of 
his  soldiers  with  laurel,  and  telling  them  that  they 
fought  in  the  cause  of  Delphi  and  heaven,  obtained 
a complete  victory.  Onomarchus  was  slain,  and 
his  body  exposed  on  a gibbet ; 6000  shared  his  fate, 
and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  un! 
worthy  of  funeral  honours,  and  3000  were  taken 
alive.  This  fatal  defeat,  however,  did  not  ruin  the 
Phocians ; Phayllus,  the  only  surviving  brother  of 
Philomelus,  took  the  command  of  their  armies, 
and  doubling  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  increased 
his  forces  by  the  addition  of  9000  men  from  Athens, 
Lacedaemon,  and  Achaia.  But  all  this  numerous 
force  at  last  proved  ineffectual  ; the  treasures  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  had  long  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  began  to  fail ; dissensions 
arose  among  the  ringleaders  of  Phocis ; and  when 
Philip  had  crossed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  the 
Phocians,  relying  on  his  generosity,  claimed  his 
protection,  and  implored  him  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  Amphictyonic  council.  His  feeble  inter- 
cession was  not  attended  with  success,  and  the 
Thebans,  the  Locrians,  and  the  Thessalians,  who 
then  composed  the  Amphictyonic  council,  unani- 
mously decreed  that  the  Phocians  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  sending  members  among 
the  Amphictyons.  Their  arms  and  their  horses 
were  to  be  sold,  for  the  benefit  of  Apollo;  they 
were  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of  60,000  talents  titt 
the  temple  of  Delphi  had  been  restored  to  its 
ancient  splendour  and  opulence  ; their  cities  were 
to  be  dismantled,  and  reduced  to  distinct  villages, 
which  were  to  contain  no  more  than  60  houses  each, 
at  the  distance  of  a furlong  from  one  another,  and 
all  the  privileges  and  the  immunities  of  which  they 
were  stripped,  were  to  be  conferred  on  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  for  his  eminent  services  in  the  prose- 
tion  of  the  Phocian  war.  The  Macedonians  were 
ordered  to  put  these  cruel  commands  into  execu- 
tion. The  Phocians  were  unable  to  make  resistance, 
and  10  years  after  they  had  undertaken  the  sacred 
war,  they  saw  their  country  laid  desolate,  their 
walls  demolished,  and  their  cities  in  ruins,  by  the 
wanton  jealousy  of  their  enemies,  and  the  inflexible 
cruelty  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  B.C.  348. 
They  were  not,  however,  long  under  this  disgrace- 
ful sentence  ; their  well-known  valour  and  courage 
recommended  them  to  favour,  and  they  gradually 
regained  their  influence  and  consequence  by  the 
protection  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  favours  of 
Philip.  Liv.  32,  c.  18 .—Ovid.  2,  Am.  6,  v.  15. 
Met  5,  v.  276. — Demos t. — Justin.  8,  &c .—Diod. 
16,  &c.- — Pint,  in  Dem.  Lys.  Per.,  &c. — Strab.  5. 
— Pans.  4,  c.  5.  . Jffc* 

Phocus,  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in  hts 
manners  and  unworthy  of  the  virtues  of  his  great 
father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedaimon  to  imbibe 
there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of  temperance,  and 
frugality.  He  cruelly  revenged  the  death  of  Ins 
father,  whom  the  Athenians  had  put  to  death. 

Pint,  in  Phoc.  Apoph. A son  of  /Eacus  by 

Psamathe,  killed  by  Telamon.  Apollod.  3,  c.  iz- 

A son  of  Ornytion,  who  led  a colony  01 

Corinthians  into  Phocis.  He  cured  Antiope,  a 
daughter  of  Nyctcus,  of  insanity,  and  married  her, 
and  by  her  became  father  of  Panopeus  and  Crisus. 
Pans.  2,  c.  4.  , . 

Phocylides,  an  ancient  poet.  I id.  Phocihdes. 
Phoebas,  a name  applied  to  the  priestess  01 
Apollo's  temple  At  Delphi.  Lucan,  g,  v.  128, 
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BCBbe,  a name  given  to  Diana,  or  the  moon, 
ount  of  the  brightness  of  that  luminary.  She 
e,  according  to  Apollodorus,  mother  of  Asteria 

atona.  Vid.  Diana. A daughter  of  Leu- 

and  Philodice,  carried  away,  with  her  sister 
..a,  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  she  was  going  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  Vid.  Leucip- 
Apollod.  2,  c.  to. — Pans.  2,  c.  22. 

.-oebeum,  a place  near  Sparta. 

■ioebldas,  a Lacedaemonian  general  sent  by 
phori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians 
. ,t  the  Thracians.  He  seized  the  citadel  of 

- s ; but  though  he  was  disgraced  and  banished 

■ the  Lacedaemonian  army  for  this  perfidious 
-re,  yet  his  countrymen  kept  possession  of  the 

He  died  B.  C.  377.  C.  Nep.  in  Pelop. — 

1 14,  &c. 

, 'cebig’Sna,  a surname  of  /Esculapius,  & c., 

\ ing  descended  from  Phoebus.  Virg.  PEn. 

|.  . 

’ cebus,  a name  given  to  Apoilo,  or  the  sun. 
vord  expresses  the  brightness  and  splendour 

i .t  luminary  (0oi/Sor).  Vid.  Apollo. 

I’Cemos,  a lake  of  Arcadia. 

! oenlce,  or  Phoenicia,  a country  of  Asja, 

: east  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  boundaries 
:been  different  in  different  ages.  Some  sup- 
: that  the  names  of  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and 
t ine  are  indiscriminately  used  for  one  and 
a me  country.  Phoenicia,  according  to  Ptolemy, 

ii  led  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  Eleutherus,  a 
r river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
hie  below  the  island  of  Aradus,  and  it  had 
ii  ium  or  the  territories  of  Egypt  as  its  more 
e em  boundary,  and  Syria  on  the  east.  Sidon 
i Tyre  were  the  most  capital  towns  of  the 

- ry.  The  inhabitants  were  naturally  indus- 
; ; the  invention  of  letters  is  attributed  to 
, and  commerce  and  navigation  were  among 

in  the  most  flourishing  state.  They  planted 
c ies  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  par- 
: rly  Carthage,  Hippo,  Marseilles,  and  Utica; 
heir  manufactures  acquired  such  a superiority 
.hose  of  other  nations,  that  among  the  ancients, 

: :ver  was  elegant,  great,  or  pleasing,  either 
. oarel,  or  domestic  utensils,  received  the  epithet 
idem i an.  The  Phoenicians  were  originally 
7 ned  by  kings.  They  were  subdued  by  the 
lans,  and  afterwards  by  Alexander,  and  re- 
7^1  tributary  to  his  successors  and  to  the 
1 tns.  They  were  called  Phoenicians,  from 
. lix  son  of  Agenor,  who  was  one  of  their  kings, 
according  to  others,  from  the  great  number  of 
trees  (<p<nvtKts)  which  grow  in  the  neighbour- 
Herodot.  4,  c.  42.  1.  5,  c.  58. — Homer.  Od. 
'Mela.  1,  c.  ix.  1.  2,  c.  7.— Strap.  16. — Apollod. 
1. — Lucret.  2,  v.  829. — Plin.  2,  c.  47.  1.  5, 

. — Curt.  4,  c.  2. — Virg.  PEn.  1,  &c. — Ovid. 

: 12,  v.  104.  1.  14,  v.  345.  1.  15,  v.  288. 
loenlce,  a town  of  Epirus.  Liv.  22,  c.  12. 

. icenicia.  Vid.  Phoenice. 

1 lcenlctts,  a mountain  of  Boeotia. Another 

’■rcia,  called  also  Olympus , with  a town  of  the 

name. A port  of  Erythrae.  Liv.  56,  c.  45, 

1 icenicusa,  now  Feliciuii , one  of  the  /Eolian 
ida. 

■ loenissa,  a patronymic  given  to  Dido,  as  a 
r e of  Phoenicia.  Virg.  PEn.  4,  v.  529. 

acenix,  son  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argos  by 
bule,  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to  young 
lies.  When  his  father  proved  faithless  to  his 
on  account  of  his  fondness  for  a concubine 
d Clytia,  Cleobule,  jealous  of  her  husband* 
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persuaded  her  son  Phoenix  to  ingratiate  himself 
into  the  favours  of  his  father’s  mistress.  Phoenix 
easily  succeeded,  but  when  Amyntor  discovered 
his  intrigues,  he  drew  a curse  upon  him,  and  the 
son  was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  sight  by  divine 
vengeance.  According  to  some,  Amyntor  himself 
put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son,  which  so  cruelly  pro- 
voked him,  that  he  meditated  the  death  of  his 
father.  Reason  and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over 
passion,  and  Phoenix,  not  to  become  a parricide, 
fled  from  Argos  to  the  court  of  Peleus  king  of 
Phthia.  Here  he  was  treated  with  tenderness. 
Peleus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him 
his  eyesight,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  preceptor 
to  Achilles,  his  benefactor’s  son.  He  was  also  pre- 
sented with  the  government  of  many  cities,  and  made 
king  of  the  Dolopes.  He  accompanied  his  pupil 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  Achilles  was  ever  grateful 
for  the  instructions  and  precepts  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Phoenix.  After  the  death  of  Achilles, 
Phcenix,  with  others,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Greeks  to  return  to  Greece,  to  bring  to  the  war 
young  Pyrrhus.  This  commission  he  performed 
with  success,  and  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  returned 
with  Pyrrhus,  and  died  in  Thrace.  He  was  buried 
at  /Eon,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  near  Trachinia, 
where  a small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  received 
the  name  of  Phcenix.  Strab.  9. — Homer.  II.  9,  &c. 
— Ovid,  in  ib.  v.  259. — Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Virg.  PEn. 

2,  v.  762. A son  of  Agenor,  by  a nymph  who  was 

called  Telephassa,  according  to  Apollodorus  and 
Moschus,  or,  according  to  others,  Epimedusa, 
Perimeda,  or  Agriope.  He  was,  like  his  brothers 
Cadmus  and  Cilix,  sent  by  his  father  in  pursuit  of 
his  sister  Europa,  whom  Jupiter  had  carried  away 
under  the  form  of  a bull,  and  when  his  inquiries 
proved  unsuccessful,  he  settled  in  a country  which, 
according  to  some,  was  from  him  called  Phoenicia. 
From  him,  as  some  suppose,  the  Carthaginians 
were  called  Poeni.  Apollod.  3. — Hygiti.  fab.  178. 

The  father  of  Adonis,  according  to  Hesiod.—; — 

A Theban,  delivered  to  Alexander,  &c. A native 

of  Tenedos,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
Eumenes. 

Pholoe,  one  of  the  horses  of  Admetus. -A 

mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa.  It  received  its 
name  from  Pholus  the  friend  of  Hercules,  who  was 
buried  there.  It  is  often  confounded  with  another 
of  the  same  name  in  Thessaly,  near  mount  Othrys. 
Plin.  4,  c.  6. — Lucan.  3,  v.  198.  1.  6,  v.  388.  1.  7, 

v.  449. — Ovid.  2,  Fast.  2,  v.  273. A female 

servant,  of  Cretan  origin,  given  with  her  two  sons 

to  Sergestus  by  /Eneas.  Virg.  PEn.  5,  v.  285. A 

courtesan  in  the  age  of  Horace.  Horat.  1,  od.  33, 

Pholus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  son  of  Silenus 
and  Melia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ixion  and 
the  cloud.  He  kindly  entertained  Hercules  when 
he  was  going  against  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  but 
he  refused  to  give  him  wine,  as  that  which  he  had 
belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  Centaurs.  Hercules, 
upon  this,  without  ceremony,  broke  the  cask  and 
drank  the  wine.  The  smell  of  the  liquor  drew  the 
Centaurs  from  the  neighbourhood  to  the  house  of 
Pholus,  but  Hercules  stopped  them  when  they 
forcibly  entered  the  habitation  of  his  friend,  and 
killed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Pholus  gave  the 
dead  a decent  funeral,  but  he  mortally  wounded 
himself  with  one  of  the  arrows  which  were  poisoned 
with  the  venom  of  the  hydra,  and  whicn  he  at- 
tempted to  extract  from  the  body  of  one  of  the 
Centaurs.  Hercules,  unable  to  cure  him,  buried 
him  when  dead,  and  called  the  mountain  where  hto 
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remains  were  deposited  by  the  name  of  Pholoe 
Apollod.  1.  P aits.  3 .—Virg.  G.  2,  v.  456.  sE n. 
8,  v.  294.  Diod.  4. — Ital.  1. — Lnca?i . 3,  6 & 7. — 

2. One  of  the  friends  of  iEneas, 

killed  by  lurnus.  Virg . JE71.  12,  v.  341. 

Phorbas,  a son  of  Priam  and  Epithesia,  killed 
during  the  Trojan  war  by  Menelaus.  The  god 
Somnus  borrowed  his  features  when  he  deceived 
Palinurus,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  near  the 

coast  of  Italy.  Virg.  Ain.  5,  v.  842. A son  of 

Lapithus,  who  married  Hyrmine  the  daughter  of 
Epeus,  by  whom  he  had  Actor.  Pelops,  according 
to  Diodorus,  shared  his  kingdom  with  Phorbas, 
who  also,  says  the  same  historian,  established  him- 
self at  Rhodes,  at  the  head  of  a colony  from  Elis 
and  Thessaly,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  which  pro- 
mised, by  his  means  only,  deliverance  from  the 
numerous  serpents  which  infested  the  island.  Diod. 

2*  Pans.  5,  c.  1. A shepherd  of  Polybus  king  of 

Corinth. A man  who  profaned  Apollo’s  temple, 

&c.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  414. A king  of  Argos. 

A native  of  Cyrene,  son  of  Methion,  killed  by 
Perseus.  Ovid.  Met.  5, fab.  3. 

Phorcus,  or  Phorcys,  a sea  deity,  son  of 
Pontus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sister  Ceto,  by 
whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  the  dragon  that  kept 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  other  monsters. 
Hesiod.  Tlieogn.- — Apollod. One  of  the  auxili- 

aries of  Priam,  killed  by  Ajax  during  the  Trojan 

war.  Homer  II.  17. A man  whose  seven  sons 

assisted  Turnus  against  rilneas.  Virg.  VEn.  10, 
v.  328. 

Ph.orm.io,  an  Athenian  general,  whose  father’s 
name  was  Asopicus.  He  impoverished  himself  to 
maintain  and  support  the  dignity  of  his  army.  His 
debts  were  some  time  after  paid  by  the  Athenians, 
who  wished  to  make  him  their  general,  an  office 
which  he  refused,  while  he  had  so  many  debts, 
observing  that  it  was  unbecoming  an  officer  to  be 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  when  he  knew  that  he  was 

poorer  than  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers. A 

general  of  Crotona. A peripatetic  philosopher 

°f  Ephesus,  who  once  gave  a lecture  upon  the 
duties  of  an  officer,  and  a military  profession.  The 
philosopher  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  subject 
which  he  treated,  upon  which  Hannibal  the  Great, 
who  was  one  of  his  auditors,  exclaimed  that  he 
had  seen  many  doting  old  men,  but  never  one 

worse  than  Phormio.  Cic  de  Nat.  D.  2. An 

Athenian  archon.- — -A  disciple  of  Plato,  chosen 
by  the  people  of  Elis  to  make  a reformation  in 
their  government  and  their  jurisprudence. 

_ Phormis,  an  Arcadian  who  acquired  great 
riches  at  the  court  of  Gelon  and  Hiero  in  Sicily. 
He  dedicated  the  brazen  statue  of  a mare  to  Jupiter 
Olympius  in  Peloponnesus,  which  so  much  resem- 
bled nature,  that  horses  came  near  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  alive.  Pans.  5,  c.  27. 

PbQroneus,  the  god  of  a river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the  river 
Inachus  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  second  king 
of  Argos.  He  married  a nymph  called  Cerdo,  or 
Laodice,  by  whom  he  had  Apis,  from  whom  Argolis 
was  called  Apia,  and  Niobe,  the  first  woman  of 
whom  Jupiter  became  enamoured.  Phoroneus 
taught  his  subjects  the  utility  of  laws,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  a social  life  and  of  friendly  intercourse, 
whence  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  are  often  called 
Phoroneei.  Pausanias  relates  that  Phoroneus,  with 
the  Cephisus,  Asterion,  and  Inachus,  were  ap- 
pointed as  umpires  in  a quarrel  between  Neptune 
and  Juno,  concerning  their  right  of  patronizing 
Argolis.  Juno  gained  the  preference,  upon  which 


Neptune,  in  a fit  of  resentment,  dried  up  all  thl 
four  rivers,  whose  decision  he  deemed  partial.  HJ 
afterwards  restored  them  to  their  dignity  and  con J 
quence.  Phoroneus  was  the  first  who  raised! 
temple  to  Juno.  He  received  divine  honours  aftt 
death.  His  temple  still  existed  at  Argos,  unde 
Antoninus  the  Roman  emperor.  Pans.  2’  c 1- 
&c. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1. — Hygin.fab.  143.  ’ " * 

Phoronis,  a patronymic  of  Io  the  sister  0 
Phoroneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  625. 

Ph.oron.ium,  a town  of  Argolis,  built 
Phoroneus. 

Photlnus,  a eunuch  who  was  prime  ministr 
to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  When  Pompey  fled  tc 
the  court  of  Ptolemy,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsaliai 
Photinus  advised  his  master  not  to  receive  him 
but  to  put  him  to  death.  His  advice  was  strict’) 
followed.  Julius  Caesar  some  time  after  visitec 
Egypt,  and  Photinus  raised  seditions  against  him, 
for  which  he  was  put  to  death.  When 
triumphed  over  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  the  picture! 
of  Photinus,  and  of  some  of  the  Egyptians,  w:r>. 
carried  in  the  procession  at  Rome.  Pint. 

Photius,  a son  of  Antonina,  who  betrayed  tc 

Belisarius  his  wife’s  debaucheries. A patrician 

in  Justinian’s  reign. 

Phoxus,  a general  of  the  Phocaeans,  who  burnt 

Lampsacus,  &c.  Polycen.  8. A tyrant  ol 

Chalcis,  banished  by  his  subjects,  &c.  Aristot. 
Pol.  5,  c.  4. 

Phraates  I.,  a king  of  Parthia,  who  succeeded 
Arsaces  III.,  called  also  Phriapatius.  He  made 
war  against  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  was  de- 
feated in  three  successive  battles.  He  left  many 
children  behind  him,  but  as  they  were  all  too  young, 
and  unable  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  he  appointed 
his  brother  Mithridates  king,  of  whose  abilities  and 
military  prudence  he  had  often  been  a spectator. 
Justin.  41,  c.  5. 

Phraates  II.,  succeeded  his  father  Mithri- 
dates as  king  of  Parthia  ; and  made  war  against  the 
Scythians,  whom  he  called  to  his  assistance  against 
Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  whom  he  refused  to 
pay,  on  the  pretence  that  they  came  too  late.  He 
was  murdered  by  some  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had 
been  once  his  captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in 
his  army,  B.C.  129.  Justin.  42,  c.  1. — Pint,  in 
Pomp. 

Phraates  III.,  succeeded  his  father  Pacorus 
on  the  throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tigranes  the  son  of  Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia.  Soon  after  he  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia,  to  make  his  son-in-law  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  father.  His  expedition  was  attended 
with  ill  success.  He  renewed  a treaty  of  alliance 
which  his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans.  At 
his  return  in  Parthia,  he  was  assassinated  by  his 
sons  Orodes  and  Mithridates.  Justin. 

Phraates  IV.,  was  nominated  king  of  Parthia 
by  his  father  Orodes,  whom  he  soon  after  murdered, 
as  also  his  own  brothers.  He  made  war  against 
M.  Antony  with  great  success,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  with  much  loss.  Some  time  after  he  was 
dethroned  by  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  he  soon 
regained  his  power,  and  drove  away  the  usurper, 
called  Tiridates.  The  usurper  claimed  the  protec- 
tion of  Augustus  the  Roman  emperor,  and  Phraates 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause,  and 
gain  the  favour  of  his  powerful  judge.  He  was 
successful  in  his  embassy : he  made  a treaty  ot 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  Roman  emperor,  re- 
stored the  ensigns  and  standards  which  the  Far- 
thians  had  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony,  a®0 
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p his  four  sons  with  their  wives  as  hostages, 

, engagements  were  performed.  Some  sup- 
rat  Phraates  delivered  his  children  into  the 
of  Augustus  to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he 
reign  with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his 
ts  would  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found  any  one 
family  inclined  to  countenance  their  rebellion, 
i at  the  same  time  they  scorned  to  support 
■terest  of  any  usurper  who  was  not  of  the 
louse  of  the  Arsacidae.  He  was,  however,  at 
lrdered  by  one  of  his  concubines,  who  placed 
n called  Phraatices  on  the  throne.  Val. 
7,  c.  6. — Justin.  42,  c.  5. — Dio.  Cos.  51,  &c. 

in  Anton.,  &c. — Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  32. 
raates,  a prince  of  Parthia  in  the  reign  of 
us. A satrap  of  Parthia.  Tacit.  Ann.  6, 

.-aatices,  a son  of  Phraates  IV.  He,  with 
ther,  murdered  his  father,  and  took  possession 
vacant  throne.  His  reign  was  short ; he  was 
: d by  his  subjects,  whom  he  had  offended  by 
',  avarice,  and  oppression, 
radates,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Darius  at 
ttle  of  Arbela. 

rag-andee,  a people  of  Thrace.  Liv.  26, 

LCahates,  the  same  as  Phraates.  Vid. 
:es. 

ranicates,  a general  of  the  Parthian  armies, 

1 trait.  16. 

raortes  succeeded  his  father  Deiocesonthe 
of  Media.  He  made  war  against  the  neigh- 
g nations,  and  conquered  the  greatest  part  of 
He  was  defeated  and  killed  in  a battle  by 
tsyrians,  after  a reign  of  22  years,  B.C.  625. 
n Cyaxares  succeeded  him.  It  is  supposed 
< Arphaxad  mentioned  in  Judith  is  Phraortes. 

— Herodot.  1,  c.  102. A king  of  India,  re- 

ble  for  his  frugality.  Philostr. 
raslcles,  a nephew  of  Themistoclcs,  whose 
ter  Nicomacha  he  married.  Pint,  in  Them. 
rasimus,  the  father  of  Praxithea.  Apol- 

rasius,  a. Cyprian  soothsayer,  sacrificed  on 
ir  by  Busiris  king  of  Egypt, 
rataphemes,  a general  of  the  Massagetae, 

surrendered  to  Alexander.  Curt.  8. A 

who,  after  the  death  of  Darius,  fled  to  Hvr- 
&c.  Id. 

riapatius,  a king  of  Parthia,  who  flourished 

riciuxn,  a town  near  Thermopylae.  Liv.  36, 

rixtis,  a river  of  Argolis.  There  is  also  a 
own  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by  the  Minya:. 
tot.  4,  c.  148. 

ronlma,  a daughter  of  Etearchus  king  of 
She  was  delivered  to  a servant  to  be  thrown 
■e  sea,  by  order  of  her  father,  at  the  instiga- 
his  second  wife.  The  servant  was  unwilling 
rder  the  child,  but  as  he  was  bound  by  an 
J throw  her  into  the  sea,  h«  accordingly  let 
wn  into  the  water  by  a rope,  and  took  her  out 
unhurt.  Phronima  was  afterwards  in  the 
■r  of  the  concubines  of  Polymnestus,  by  whom 
came  mother  of  Battus  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
'ot.  4,  c.  154. 

rontis,  son  of  Onetor,  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
aus,  after  the  Trojan  war,  was  killed  by 
> just  as  the  ship  reached  Sunium.  Horn. 

, v.  282. — Pans,  to,  c.  25. One  of  the 

auts.  A 60 llod.  1. 
nui,  a Scythian  nation. 


Phryges,  a river  of  Asia  Minor,  dividing 
Phrygia  from  Caria,  and  falling  into  the  Hermus. 
Pans. 

Phrygia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  generally 
divided  into  Phrygia  Major  and  Minor.  Its  boun- 
daries are  not  properly  or  accurately  defined  by 
ancient  authors,  though  it  appears  that  it  was  situate 
between  Bithynia,  Lydia,  Cappadocia  and  Caria. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  Bryges,  a nation  of 
Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  who  came  to  settle  there, 
and  from  their  name,  by  corruption,  arose  the  word 
Phrygia.  Cybele  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  country, 
and  her  festivals  were  observed  with  the  greatest 
solemnity.  The  most  remarkable  towns,  besides 
Troy,  were  Laodice,  Hierapolis,  and  Synnada. 
The  invention  of  the  pipe  of  reeds,  and  of  all  sorts 
of  needlework,  is  attributed  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  represented  by  some  authors  as  stubborn,  but 
yielding  to  correction  (hence  Phryx  verberatus 
melior),  as  imprudent,  effeminate,  servile,  and  vo- 
luptuous ; and  to  this  Virgil  seems  to  allude  AEn.  9, 
v.  617.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  nations,  were 
called  barbarians  by  the  Greeks ; their  music 
( Phrygii  Cantus')  was  of  a grave  and  solemn  nature, 
when  opposed  to  the  brisker  and  more  cheerful 
Lydian  airs.  Mela,  1,  c.  19. — Strab.  2,  &c. — Ovid. 
Met.  13,  v.  429,  &c. — Cic.  7,  ad  Fam.  cp.  18. — 
Flacc.  27. — Dio.  1,  c.  50. — PI  in.  1,  c.  4. — Horat.  2, 

od.  9,  v.  16. — Pans.  5,  c.  25. — Herodot.  7,  c.  73. 

A city  of  Thrace. 

Phryne,  a celebrated  prostitute  who  flourished 
at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
She  was  mistress  to  Praxiteles,  who  drew  her 
picture.  V id.  Praxiteles.  This  was  one  of  his 

best  pieces,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  is  said  that  Apelles  painted 
his  Venus  Anadyomene  after  he  had  seen  Phryne 
on  the  sea-shore  naked,  and  with  dishevelled  hair. 
Phryne  became  so  rich  by  the  liberality  of  her 
lovers,  that  she  offered  to  rebuild,  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, Thebes,  which  Alexander  had  destroyed, 
provided  this  inscription  was  placed  on  the  walls  ; 
Alexander  diruit,  sed  meretrix  Phryne  refecit. 

This  was  refused.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. There  was 

also  another  of  the  same  name  who  was  accused  of 
impiety.  When  she  saw  that  she  was  going  to  be 
condemned,  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which  so  in- 
fluenced her  judges,  that  she  was  immediately  ac- 
quitted. Quintil.  2,  c.  15. 

Phrynlcus,  a general  of  Samos,  who  endea- 
voured to  betray  his  country  to  the  Athenians,  &c. 

A flatterer  at  Athens. A tragic  poet  of 

Athens,  disciple  to  Thespis.  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  a female  character  on  the  stage.  Strab. 
14. A comic  poet. 

Phrynis,  a musician  of  Mitylene,  the  first  who 
obtained  a musical  prize  at  the  Panathenma  at 
Athens.  He  added  two  strings  to  the  lyre,  which 
had  always  been  used  with  seven  by  all  his  prede- 
cessors, B.C.  438.  It  is  said  that  he  was  originally 

a cook  at  the  house  of  Hiero  king  of  Sicily. A 

writer  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  who  made  a col- 
lection, in  36  books,  of  phrases  and  sentences  from 
the  best  Greek  authors,  &c. 

Phryno,  a celebrated  general  of  Athens,  who 
died  B.C.  590. 

Phryxus,  a son  of  Athmas  king  of  Thebes  by 
Ncphele.  After  the  repudiation  of  his  mother,  he 
was  persecuted  with  the  most  inveterate  fury  by  his 
stepmother  Ino,  because  he  was  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  Athamas,  in  preference  to  the  children  of  a 
second  wife.  He  was  apprised  of  Ino’s  intentions 
upon  his  life  by  his  mother  Ncphele,  or,  according 
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to  others,  by  his  preceptor  ; and  the  better  to  make 
his  escape,  he  secured  part  of  his  father’s  treasures, 
and  privately  left  Boeotia,  with  his  sister  Helle,  to 
go  to  their  friend  and  relation  .TEetes  king  of  Col- 
chis. They  embarked  on  board  a ship,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  fabulous  account  of  the  poets  and  myth- 
ologists,  they  mounted  on  the  back  of  a ram  whose 
fleece  was  of  gold,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey 
through  the  air.  The  height  to  which  they  were 
carried  made  Helle  giddy,  and  she  fell  into  the  sea. 
Phryxus  gave  her  a decent  burial  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  after  he  had  called  the  place  Hellespont  from 
her  name,  he  continued  his  flight,  and  arrived  safe 
in  the  kingdom  of  rEetes,  where  he  offered  the  ram 
on  the  altars  of  Mars.  The  king  received  him  with 
great  tenderness,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Chal- 
ciope  in  marriage.  She  had  by  him  Phrontis, 
Melias,  Argos,  Cylindrus,  whom  some  call  Cytorus, 
Catis,  Lorus,  and  Hellen.  Some  time  after  he  was 
murdered  by  his  father-in-law,  who  envied  him  the 
possession  of  the  golden  fleece  ; and  Chalciope,  to 
prevent  her  children  from  sharing  their  father’s  fate, 
sent  them  privately  from  Colchis  to  Boeotia,  as 
nothing  was  to  be  dreaded  there  from  the  jealousy 
or  resentment  of  Ino,  who  was  then  dead.  The 
fable  of  the  flight  of  Phryxus  to  Colchis  on  a ram 
has  been  explained  by  some,  who  observe  that  the 
ship  on  which  he  embarked  was  either  called  by 
that  name,  or  carried  on  her  prow  the  figure  of  that 
animal.  The  fleece  of  gold  is  explained  by  recol- 
lecting that  Phryxus  carried  away  immense  trea- 
sures from  Thebes.  Phryxus  was  placed  among  the 
constellations  of  heaven  after  death.  The  ram 
which  carried  him  to  Asia  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fruit  of  Neptune’s  amour  with  Theophane  the 
daughter  of  Altis.  This  ram  had  been  given  to 
Athamas  by  the  gods,  to  reward  his  piety  and 
religious  life,  and  Nephele  procured  it  for  her 
children,  just  as  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  jealousy  of  Ino.  The  murder  of  Phryxus  was 
some  time  after  amply  revenged  by  the  Greeks.  It 
gave  rise  to  a celebrated  expedition  which  was 
achieved  under  Jason  and  many  of  the  princes  of 
Greece,  and  which  had  for  its  object  the  recovery 
of  the  golden  fleece,  and  the  punishment  of  the  king 
of  Colchis  for  his  cruelty  to  the  son  of  Athamas, 
Diod.  4. — Herodot.  7,  c.  197. — Apollod.  Arg. — 
Orpheus.  — Flaccus. — Strab. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 
—Pindar.  Pyth.  4.  — Hygitt.  fab.  14,  188^  &c. 

—Ovid.  Heroid.  18.  Met.  4. A small  river  of 

Argolis. 

Phthia,  a town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  east  of 
mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles  was 
born,  and  from  which  he  is  often  called  Phthius 
heros.  Horat.  4,  od.  6,  v.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  13, 
v.  156. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Propert.  2,  el.  14,  v.  38. — 

Cic.  Tvs.  1,  c.  10. A nymph  of  Achaia,  beloved 

by  Jupiter,  who,  to  seduce  her,  disguised  himself 
under  the  shape  of  a pigeon.  sElian.  V.  H.  1, 

c.  15. A daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  killed 

by  Diana.  Apollod. 

Phthiotis,  a small  province  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween the  Pelasgicus  sinus,  and  the  Maliacus  sinus, 
Magnesia,  and  mount  CEta.  It  was  also  called 
Achaia.  Pans.  10,  c.  8. 

Phya,  a tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  Attica, 
whom  Pisistratus,  when  he  wished  to  re-establish 
himself  a third  time  in  his  tyranny,  dressed  like 
the  goddess  Minerva,  and  led  to  the  city  on  a 
chariot,  making  the  populace  believe  that  the 
goddess  herself  came  to  restore  him  to  power.  The 
artifice  succeeded.  Herodot.  1,  c.  59. — Polyan.  x, 
c.  40. 


Phycus  (untis),  a promontory  near  Cyreatl 
now  called  Ras-al-sem.  Lucan,  a. 

Phyl&ce,  a town  of  Thessaly,  built  by  PhJ 
lacus.  Protesilaus  reigned  there,  from  whence  hi 

is  often  called  Phylacides.  Lucan.  6,  v.  252. J 

town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  1,  c.  34. A town  0 

Epirus.  Liv.  45,  c.  26. 

Phyl&cus,  a son  of  Deion  king  of  Phocis.  Hi 
married  Clymene  the  daughter  of  Mynias,  aru 
founded  Phylace.  Apollod. 

PhylarchtlS,  a Greek  biographer,  who  flour 
ished  B.C.  221.  He  was  accused  of  partiality  bi 
Pint,  in  Aral. 

Phylas,  a king  of  Ephyre,  son  of  Antioch u 
and  grandson  of  Hercules. 

Phyle,  a well-fortified  village  of  Attica,  a;  ; 
little  distance  from  Athens.  C.  Nep.  in  Thras. 

Phyleis,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

Phyleus,  one  of  the  Greek  captains  during  th< 

Trojan  war. A son  of  Augeas.  He  blamed  hi 

father  for  refusing  to  pay  Hercules  what  he  hat 
promised  him  for  cleaning  his  stables.  He  w& 
placed  on  his  father’s  throne  by  Hercules. 

Phylira.  Vid.  Philyra. 

Phylla,  the  wife  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  am 
mother  of  Stratonice  the  wife  of  Seleucus. 

Phyllalia,  a part  of  Arcadia. A place  ii 

Thessaly. 

Phylleius,  a mountain,  country,  and  town  0 
Macedonia.  Apollon.  Arg.  1. 

Phyllis,  a daughter  of  Sithon,  or,  according  t: 
others,  of  Lycurgus  king  of  Thrace,  who  hospitable 
received  Demophoon  the  son  of  Theseus,  who,  a 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  stopped  on  he: 
coasts.  She  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  di: 
not  find  him  insensible  to  her  passion.  After  sonu 
months  of  mutual  tenderness  and  affection,  Demo 
phoon  set  sail  for  Athens,  where  his  domestic  affair 
recalled  him.  He  promised  faithfully  to  return  2: 
soon  as  a month  was  expired  ; but  either  his  dislikf 
for  Phyllis,  or  the  irreparable  situation  of  his  affair? 
obliged  him  to  violate  his  engagement,  and  thi 
queen,  grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  absence 
hanged  herself,  or,  according  to  others,  threw  her 
self  down  a precipice  into  the  sea,  and  perished 
Her  friends  raised  a tomb  over  her  body,  when 
there  grew  up  certain  trees,  whose  leaves  at  a par 
ticular  season  of  the  year,  suddenly  became  wet 
as  if  shedding  tears  for  the  death  of  Phyllis.  Ac 
cording  to  an  old  tradition  mentioned  by  Servtus 
Virgil’s  commentator,  Phyllis  was  changed  by  thi 
gods  into  an  almond  tree,  which  is  called  Phylla  n; 
the  Greeks.  Some  days  after  this  metamorphosis 
Demophoon  revisited  Thrace,  and  when  he  hear 
of  the  fate  of  Phyllis,  he  ran  and  clasped  the  tree 
which,  though  at  that  time  stripped  of  its  leaves 
suddenly  shot  forth  and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sen 
sible  of  tenderness  and  love.  The  absence  0 
Demophoon  from  the  house  of  Phyllis  has  E>vc: 
rise  to  a beautiful  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  to  ha'< 
been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen,  about  tw 
fourth  month  after  her  lover’s  departure.  Ovid 
Heroid.  2,  De  Art.  Ant.  2,  v.  353.  Trist-J^  437 

— Hygin./ab.  59. A country  woman  introduce! 

in  Virgil’s  eclogues. The  nurse  of  the  empero 

Domitian.  Suet,  in  Dom.  17. A country 

Thrace,  near  mount  Pangacus.  Herodot.  7,  c.  G- 

Phyllius,  a young  Boeotian,  uncommonly  * 
of  Cygnus  the  son  of  Hyria,  a woman  of  1**® 
Cygnus  slighted  his  passion,  and  told  him  tna  > , 
obtain  a return  of  affection,  he  must  previo  • . 
destroy  an  enormous  lion,  take  alive  two 
vultures,  and  sacrifice  on  Jupiter  s altars* 
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that  infested  the  country.  This  he  easily 
ted  by  means  of  artifice,  and  by  the  advice  of 
cules  he  forgot  his  partiality  for  the  son  of 
na.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  372.  — Nicand.  in  Heter 

A Spartan  remarkable  for  the  courage  with 

h he  fought  against  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus. 
hyllSd5ce,  one  of  Cyrenes  attendant 
tphs.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  336. 

. hyllos,  a country  of  Arcadia. A town  ot 

-ssaly  near  Larissa,  where  Apollo  had  a temple, 
hyllus,  a general  of  Phocis  during  the 
cian  or  sacred  war  against  the  Thebans.  He 
assumed  the  command  after  the  death  of  his 
: hers  Philomelus  and  Onomarchus.  He  is  called 
,ome  Phayllus.  Fid.  Phocis. 
hyscella,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Mela,  2, 

■ hyscion,  a famous  rock  of  Boeotia,  which 
t the  residence  of  the  Sphinx,  and  against  which 
monster  destroyed  himself,  when  nis  enigmas 
e explained  by  (Edipus.  Pint. 

: 'hyscoa,  a woman  of  Elis,  mother  of  Narcaeus 
.Bacchus.  Paus.  5,  c.  16.  . 

. 'hyscort,  a surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 

' of  Egypt,  from  the  great  prominency  of  his 
y (tpvonrj,  venter).  A then.  2,  c.  23. 
r’hyscos,  a town  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes. 
■.at.  14.  . . .. 

’hyscus,  a river  of  Asia  falling  into  the  Tigris. 

: 10,000  Greeks  crossed  it  on  their  return  from 
laxa. 

; ’hytS.Hd.es,  the  descendants  of  Phytalus,  a 
1 who  hospitably  received  and  entertained  Ceres, 
:;n  she  visited  Attica.  Pint,  in  T/ies. 

: ’hyton,  a general  of  the  people  of  Rhegium, 
.Inst  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  was 
en  by  the  enemy  and  tortured,.  B.C.  387,  and 
son  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Diod.  14. 

: Phyxium,  a town  of  Elis. 

. ?ia,  or  Pialia,  festivals  instituted  in  honour 
Adrian,  by  the  Emperor  Antoninus.  They  were 
ibrated  at  Puteoli,  on  the  second  year  of  the 
: Tnpiads. 

PiSsus,  a general  of  the  Pelasgi.  Strab.  13. 
Piceni,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  called 
) Picentes.  They  received  their  name  from 
. us,  a bird  by  whose  auspices  they  had  settled  in 
. t part  of  Italy.  Ital.  8,  v.  425. — Strab.  5. — 
•la,  2,  c.  4.  . ... 

’ Picentia,  the  capital  of  the  Picentini. 

; 3icentlni,  a people  of  Italy  between  Lucania 
1 Campania  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  They  are  dif- 
:nt  from  the  Piceni  or  Picentes,  who  inhabited 
r :enum.  Sil.  It.  8,  v.  450. — Tacit.  H . 4,  c.  62. 

* Picenum.  or  Picenus  aig-er,  a country  of 

* ly  near  the  Umbrians  and  Sabines,  on  the  borders 
:he  Adriatic.  Liv.  21,  c.  6.  1.  22,  c.  9.  1.  27,  c.  43. 

Gil.  10,  v.  313. — Ilorat.  a,  sat.  3,  v.  272. — Mart, 
'•p.  44. 

. icra,  a lake  of  Africa,  which  Alexander  crossed 
r en  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon. 
1 od. 

' Pictse,  or  Picti,  a people  of  Scythia,  called 
! o Agathyrsa.  They  received  this  name  from 
:ir  painting  their  bodies  with  different  colours,  to 
l-pear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies. 

* colony  of  these,  according  to  Servius,  Virgil’s 
timentator,  emigrated  to  the  northern  parts  of 
itain,  where  they  still  preserved  their  name  and 
fir  savage  manners,  but  they  are  mentioned  only 

later  writers.  Marcell.  27,  c.  18. — Claudian.  de 
on.  Cons.  v.  54. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Mela,  2,  c.  1. 
Pictavi,  or  PictSnes,  a people  of  Gaul  in 


the  modem  country  of  Poictou.  Cces.  7,  Bell.  G’ 

C !>ict&vium,  a town  of  Gaul. 

Eabius  Pictor,  a consul  under  whom  silver 
was  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.U.C.  485. 

Pi  on  m mis  and  Pilumnus,  two  deities  at 
Rome,  who  presided  over  the  auspices  that  were 
required  before  the  celebration  of  nuptials.  Pilum- 
nus was  supposed  to  patronize  children,  as  his  name 
seems,  in  some  manner,  to  indicate,  quod  pellat 
mala  infaitticz.  The  manuring  of  lands  was  first 
invented  by  Picumnus,  from  which  reason  he  is 
called  Sterqidlinius.  Pilumnus  is  also  invoked  as 
the  god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  how  to  grind  com.  Turnus  boasted 
of  being  one  of  his  lineal  descendants.  Virg.  FEn. 

0,  v.  4. — Varro. 

Picus,  a king  of  Latium,  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Canens,  by 
whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved  by 
the  goddess  Pomona,  and  he  returned  a mutual 
affection.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in  the  woods, 
he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  him,  and  who  changed  him  into  a woodpecker, 
called  by  the  name  of  picus  among  the  Latins. 
His  wife  Venilia  was  so  disconsolate  when  she  was 
informed  of  his  death,  that  she  pined  away.  Some 
suppose  that  Picus  was  the  son  of  Pilumnus,  and 
that  he  gave  out  prophecies  to  his  subjects,  by 
means  of  a favourite  woodpecker,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance originated  the  iable  of  his  being  meta- 
morphosed into  a bird.  Virg.  FEn.  7,  v.  48,  171, 
&c .—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  320,  &c. 

Pidorus,  a town  near  mount  Athos.  H erodot. 

7,  C.  122* 

Pidytes,  a man  killed  by  Ulysses  during  the 
Trojan  war.  . . 

PiSlus,  a son  of  Neoptolemus  king  of  Epirus, 
after  his  father.  Paus.  1,  c.  n. 

PI8ra,  a fountain  of  Peloponnesus,  between 
Elis  and  Olympia.  Paus.  5,  c.  16. 

PiSria,  a small  tract  of  country  in  Thessaly  or 
Macedonia,  from  which  the  epithet  of  Pierian  was 
applied  to  the  Muses,  and  to  poetical  compositions. 
Martial.  9,  ep.  88,  v.  3.— Horat . 4,  od.  8,  v.  20. 

A place  between  Cilicia  and  Syria. One  of 

the  wives  of  Danaus,  mother  of  six  daughters, 
called  Actea,  Podarce,  Dioxippe,  Adyte,  Ocypete, 

and  Pilarge.  Apollod.  2. The  wife  of  Oxylus 

the  son  of  Haemon,  and  mother  of  jEtolus  and 

Laias.  Paus.  5,  3. The  daughter  of  Pythas,  a 

Milesian,  &c. 

Pi8rld.es,  a name  given  to.  the  Muses,  either 
because  they  were  born  in  Pieria,  in  Thessaly, 
or  because  they  were  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
daughters  of  Pierus,  a king  of  Macedonia,,  who 

settled  in  Boeotia. Also  the  daughters  of  Pierus, 

who  challenged  the  Muses  to  a trial  in  music,  in 
which  they  were  conquered,  and  changed  into  mag- 
pies. It  may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  victorious 
Muses  assumed  the  name  of  the  conquered  daugh- 
ters of  Pierus,  and  ordered  themselves  to  be  called 
Pierides,  in  the  same  manner  as  Minerva  was  called 
Pallas  because  she  had  killed  the  giant  Pallas. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  300. 

PiSris,  a mountain  of  Macedonia.  Paus.  9, 
c.  20. 

PiSrus,  a mountain  of  Thessaly,  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  who  were  from  thence,  as  some  imagine, 

called  Pierides. A rich  man  of  Thessaly,  wliose 

nine  daughters,  called  Pierides,  challenged  the 
Muses,  and  were  changed  into  magpies  when  con- 
quered. Paus.  g,  c.  29. A river  of  Achaia,  in 
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Peloponnesus. A town  of  Thessaly.  Pans  7 

?■  rA  mountain  with  a lake  of  the  same  name 

in  Macedonia. 

Pietas,  a virtue  which  denotes  veneration  for 
the  deity,  and  love  and  tenderness  to  our  friends, 
it  received  divine  honours  among  the  Romans,  and 
. was  made  one  of  their  gods.  Acilius  Glabrio  first 
erected  a temple  to  this  new  divinity,  on  the  spot 
where  a woman  had  fed  with  her  own  milk  her 
aged  father,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  order 
of  the  senate,  and  deprived  of  all  aliments.  Cic  de 
D™-'  i- — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — PI  in.  7,  c.  36. 

Pig-res  and  Mattyas,  two  brothers,  &c. 
Herodot. The  name  of  three  rivers. 

Pig-l  nru.  mare,  a name  applied  to  the  Northern 
sea,  from  its  being  frozen.  The  word  Pigra  is 
applied  to  the  Palus  Mceotis.  Ovid.  4,  Pont.  10  v. 
61—  Plin.  4,  c.  13.—  Tacit.  G.  45. 

Pilumnus,  the  god  of  bakers  at  Rome.  Vid 
Picumnus. 

Pimpla,  a mountain  of  Macedonia,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  on  the  confines  of 
Ihessaly,  near  Olympus,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  who 
on  that  account  are  often  called  Pint  piece  and  Pim- 
pleades.  Horat.  1,  od.  26,  v.  9 .—Strab.  10 .-Mar- 
tial-  12.  ep.  11,  v.  3. — Stat.  1.  Sylv.  4,  v.  26. 
i>ylv.  2,  v.  36. 

Pimprana,  a town  on  the  Indus.  Arrian. 

Pip&re,  an  island  of  the  zEgean  sea. A town 

of  Syria,  at  the  south  of  mount  Amanus.  Plin.  5, 
c-  25; — —Of  Lycia.  Strab.  14. 

Pinarius  and  Potitius,  two  old  men  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  came  with  Evander  to  Italy.  They 
were  instructed  by  Hercules,  who  visited  the  court 
of  Evander,  how  they  were  to  offer  sacrifices  to  his 
divinity,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening,  imme- 
diately at  sunset.  The  morning  sacrifice  they 
punctually  performed,  but  on  the  evening  Potitius 
was  obliged  to  offer  the  sacrifice  alone,  as  Pinarius 
neglected  to  come  till  after  the  appointed  time. 
This  negligence  offended  Hercules,  and  he  ordered 
that  for  the  future  Pinarius  and  his  descendants 
should  preside  over  the  sacrifices,  but  that  Potitius, 
with  his  posterity,  should  wait  upon  the  priests  as 
servants,  when  the  sacrifices  were  annually  offered 
to  him  on  mount  Aventine.  This  was  religiously 
observed  till  the  age  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  per- 
suaded the  Potitii,  by  a large  bribe,  to  discontinue 
their  sacred  office,  and  to  have  the  ceremony  per- 
formed by  slaves.  For  this  negligence,  as  the  Latin 
authors  observe,  the  Potitii  were  deprived  of  sight, 
and  the  family  became  a little  time  after  totally 
extinct.  Liv.  1,  c.  7. — Virg.  ASn.  8,  v.  269,  &c. — 
V ictor.  de  Orig.  8. 

M.  Pinarius  Rusca,  a pretor,  who  con- 
quered Sardinia,  and  defeated  the  Corsicans.  Cic. 
de  Orat.  2. 

Pinarus,  or  Pindus,  now  Delifou.  a river 
falhng  into  the  sea  near  Issus,  after  flowing  between 
Cilicia  and  Syria.  Dionys.  Per. 

Pincum,  a town  of  Moesia  Superior,  now  Gra- 
disca. 

PindSrus,  a celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Thebes. 
He  was  carefully  trained  from  his  earliest  years  to 
the  study  of  music  and  poetry,  and  he  was  taught 
how  to  compose  verses  with  elegance  and  simplicity, 
by  Myrtis  and  Corinna.  When  he  was  young,  it  is 
said  that  a swarm  of  bees  settled  on  his  lips,  and 
there  left  some  honeycombs  as  he  reposed  on  the 
grass.  This  was  universally  explained  as  a prog- 
nostic of  his  future  greatness  and  celebrity,  and 
indeed  he  seemed  entitled  to  notice  when  he  had 
conquered  Myrtis  in  a musical  conquest.  He  was 


not,  however,  so  successful  against  Corinna,  who 
obtained  five  times,  while  he  was  competitor  a 
poetical  prize,  which,  according  to  some,  was  kd- 
judged  rather  to  the  charms  of  her  person,  than  to 
the  brilliancy  of  her  genius,  or  the  superiority 
of  her  composition.  In  the  public  assemblies  of 
Greece,  where  females  were  not  permitted  to  con- 
tend, Pindar  was  rewarded  with  the  prize  in  pie 
ference  to  every  other  competitor  ; and  as  the 
conquerors  at  Olympia  were  the  subject  of  his  com- 
positions, the  poet  was  courted  by  statesmen  and 
princes  His  hymns  and  prnans  were  repeated 
before  the  most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  temples 
of  Greece;  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  declared 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar  should 
receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit  offerings  that 
were  annually  heaped  on  his  altars.  This  was  not 
the  only  public  honour  which  he  received  ; after 
his  death,  he  was  honoured  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  even  to  adoration.  His  statue  was  erected 
at  I hebes  in  the  public  place  where  the  games 
were  exhibited,  and  six  centuries  after  it  was 
viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  by  the  geo- 
grapher Pausanias.  The  honours  which  had  been 
paid  to  him  while  alive,  were  also  shared  by  his 
posterity ; and  at  the  celebration  of  one  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Greeks,  a.  portion  of  the  victim 
which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  was  reserved 
for  the  descendants  of  the  poet.  Even  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Thebans  showed  regard 
for  his  memory,  and  the  Spartans  spared  the  house 
which  the  prince  of  Lyrics  had  inhabited,  when 
they  destroyed  the  houses  and  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
The  same  respect  was  also  paid  him  by  Alexander 
the  Great  when  Thebes  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It 
is  said  that  Pindar  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  86, 
B.C.  435.  The  greatest  part  of  his  works  have 
perished.  He  had  written  some  hymns  to  the  gods, 
poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dithyrambics  to  Bac- 
chus, and  odes  on  several  victories  obtained  at  the 
four  greatest  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  the  Olympic, 
Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean  games.  Of  all 
these,  the  odes  are  the  only  compositions  extant, 
admired  for  sublimity  of  sentiments,  grandeur  of 
expression,  energy  and  magnificence  of  style,  bold- 
ness of  metaphors,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  ele- 
gance of  diction.  In  these  odes,  which  were 
repeated  with  the  aid  of  musical  instruments,  and 
accompanied  by  the  various  inflections  of  the  voice, 
with  suitable  attitudes  and  proper  motions  of  the 
body,  the  poet  has  not  merely  celebrated  the  place 
where  the  victory  was  won,  but  has  introduced 
beautiful  episodes,  and  by  unfolding  the  greatness 
of  his  heroes,  the  dignity  of  their  characters,  and  the 
glory. of  the  several  republics  where  they  flourished, 
he  has  rendered  the  whole  truly  beautiful  and  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting.  Horace  has  not 
hesitated  to  call  Pindar  inimitable,  and  this  pane- 
gyric will  not  perhaps  appear  too  offensive  when 
we  recollect  that  succeeding  critics  have  agreed  in 
extolling  his  beauties,  his  excellence,  the  fire,  ani- 
mation, and  enthusiasm  of  his  genius.  He  has 
been  censured  for  his  affectation  in  composing  an 
ode  front  which  the  letter  S was  excluded.  The 
best  editions  of  Pindar  are  those  of  Heyne,  4to. 
Gottingen,  1773  ; of  Glasgow,  umo,  1774  ; and  of 
Schmidius,  4to,  Witteberg,  1616.  A then.  —QuintiL 
10,  c.  1. — Horat.  4,  od.  2.  —rElian.  V.  H • 3- — 
Pans.  1,  c.  8.  1.  9,  c.  23. — Val.  Max.  g,  c.  1*.— 

Pint,  in  Alex. — Curt.  1,  c.  13. A tyrant  of 

Ephesus,  who  killed  his  master  at  his  own  request, 

after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Pint. A Thebe*’, 

who  wrote  a Latin  Doem  on  the  Trojan  war. 
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jldSsus,  a mountain  of  Troas. 
ndenissus,  a town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  borders 
•ria.  Cicero,  when  proconsul  in  Asia,  besieged 
25  days  and  took  it.  Cic.  ail  M.  Ceelium,  ad 
. 2,  ep.  10. 

indus,  a mountain,  or  rather  a chain  of 
•.  itains,  between  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and 
is.  It  was  greatly  celebrated  as  being  sacred 
; Muses  and  to  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  570. 
-ab.  18. — Virg.  Eel.  10. — Lucan.  1,  v.  674.  1. 

339. — Mela , 2,  c.  3. A town  of  Doris  in 

ce,  called  also  Cyphas.  It  was  watered  by  a 
river  of  the  same  name  which  falls  into  the 
- isus,  near  Lilaea.  Herodot.  1,  c.  56, 

• ngrus,  a river  of  Mcesia,  falling  into  the 
ibe.  Plin.  3,  c.  26. 

: nna,  a town  of  Italy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
inus,  south  of  Picenum.  Sil.  8,  v.  518. 
mthias.  Vid.  Phinthias. 

: ntia,  a town  of  Spain,  now  supposed  to  be 
ut delid. 

: on,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  who 
Pioitia , near  the  Caycus  in  Mysia.  It  is  said 
smoke  issued  from  his  tomb  as  often  as  sacri- 
vwere  offered  to  him.  Pans.  9,  c 18. 

one,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod. 

J 5nia,  a town  of  Mysia,  near  the  Caycus. 
rxseus,  or  Pyraeeus,  a celebrated  harbour 
thens,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisus,  about 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  It  was  joined  to 
:town  by  two  walls,  in  circumference  seven 
. and  a half,  and  60  feet  high,  which  Themis- 
s wished  to  raise  in  a double  proportion.  One 
iese  was  built  by  Pericles,  and  the  other  by 
nistocles.  The  towers  which  were  raised  on 
vails  to  serve  as  a defence,  were  turned  into 
iing-houses,  as  the  population  of  Athens  gra- 
ly  increased.  It  was  the  most  capacious  of  all 
harbours  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  naturally 
led  into  three  large  basins  called  Cantharos, 
redisium,  and  Zea,  improved  by  the  labours  of 
nistocles,  and  made  sufficiently  commodious 
he  reception  of  a fleet  of  400  ships,  in  the 
;est  security.  The  walls  which  joined  it  to 
•ns,  with  all  the  fortifications,  were  totally  de- 
shed when  Lysander  put  an  end  to  the  Pelo- 
lesian  war  by  the  reduction  of  Attica.  Pans.  1, 
— Strab.  9. — C . Nep.  in  Them. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. 
is  tin.  5,  c.  8. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  446. 
iranthus,  a son  of  Argus  and  Evadne, 
ler  to  Jasus,  Epidaurus,  and  Perasus.  Pans.  2, 
& 17. — Apollod.  2. 

Irene,  a daughter  of  Danaus. A daughter 

ibalus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Achelous. 
had  by  Neptune  two  sons,  called  leeches  and 
:hrius,  who  gave  their  names  to  two  of  the 
ours  of  Corinth.  Pirene  was  so  disconsolate  at 
I«ith  of  her  son  Cenchrius,  who  had  been  killed 
>iana,  that  she  pined  away,  and  was  dissolved, 
ler  continual  weeping.  into  a fountain  of  the 
1 name,  which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth  in  the 
of  Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred 
ne  Muses,  and,  according  to  some,  the  horse 
asus  was  then  drinking  some  of  its  waters, 
n Bellerophon  took  it  to  go  and  conquer  the 
n®ra.  Pans.  2,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  240. 
irlthous,  a son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud,  or, 
irding  toothers,  of  I)ia  the  daughter  of  Deio- 
*.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia  by  Jupiter,  who 
rned  the  shape  of  a horse  whenever  he  paid 
addresses  to  his  mistress.  He  was  king  of  the 
sthse,  and,  as  an  ambitious  prince,  he  wished  to 
>mc  acquainted  with  Theseus,  king  of  Athens, 


of  whose  fame  and  exploits  he  had  heard  so  many 
reports.  To  see  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a 
witness  of  his  valour,  he  resolved  to  invade  his  ter- 
ritories with  an  army.  Theseus  immediately  met 
him  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  but  at  the  sight  of 
one  another  the  two  enemies  did  not  begin  the  en- 
gagement, but,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  each 
other,  they  stepped  between  the  hostile  armies. 
Their  meeting  was  like  that  of  the  most  cordial 
friends,  and  Pirithous,  by  giving  Theseus  his  hand 
as  a pledge  of  his  sincerity,  promised  to  repair  all 
the  damages  which  his  hostilities  in  Attica  might 
have  occasioned.  From  that  time,  therefore,  the 
two  monarchs  became  the  most  intimate  and  the 
most  attached  of  friends,  so  much,  that  their  friend- 
ship, like  that  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  is  become 
proverbial.  Pirithous  some  time  after  married  Hip- 
podamia,  and  invited  not  only  the  heroes  of  his  age, 
but  also  the  gods  themselves,  and  his  neighbours 
the  Centaurs,  to  celebrate  his  nuptials.  Mars  was 
the  only  one  of  the  gods  who  was  not  invited,  and 
to  punish  this  neglect,  the  god  of  war  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  a quarrel  among  the  guests,  and  to 
disturb  the  festivity  of  the  entertainment.  Euiy- 
thion,  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Hippodamia, 
and  intoxicated  with  wine,  attempted  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  the  bride,  but  he  was  prevented  by  The- 
seus, and  immediately  killed.  This  irritated  the 
rest  of  the  Centaurs  ; the  contest  became  general, 
but  the  valour  of  Theseus,  Pirithous,  Hercules, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Lapitha;,  triumphed  over  their 
enemies.  Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and 
the  rest  saved  their  lives  by  flight.  Vid.  Lapithus. 
The  death  of  Hippodamia  left  Pirithous  very  dis- 
consolate, and  he  resolved  with  his  friend  Theseus, 
who  had  likewise  lost  his  wife,  never  to  marry 
again,  except  to  a goddess,  or  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  gods.  This  determination  occasioned  the 
rape  of  Helen  by  the  two  friends ; the  lot  was 
drawn,  and  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Theseus  to  have 
the  beautiful  prize.  Pirithous  upon  this  undertook 
with  his  friend  to  carry  away  Proserpine  and  to 
marry  her.  They  descended  into  the  infernal 
regions,  but  Pluto,  who  was  apprised  of  their 
machinations  to  disturb  his  conjugal  peace,  stopped 
the  two  friends  and  confined  them  there.  Pirithous 
was  tied  to  his  father’s  wheel,  or,  according  to 
Hyginus,  he  was  delivered  to  the  furies  to  be  con- 
tinually tormented.  His  punishment,  however,  was 
short,  and  when  Hercules  visited  the  kingdom  of 
Pluto,  he  obtained  from  Proserpine  the  pardon  of 
Pirithous,  and  brought  him  back  to  his  kingdom 
safe  and  unhurt.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  dog  Cerberus.  Vid.  Theseus. 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  4 & 5. — Hesiod,  itt  Sait.  Her. 
— . Homer \ II.  2. — Pans.  5,  c.  10. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 
1.  2,  c.  5. — Hv gin.  fab.  14,  79,  *55 .—Diod.  \.—Plut. 
in  Thes. — Herat.  4,  od.  7.  Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  304. — 
Mart.  7,  ep.  23. 

Pirns,  a captain  of  the  Thracians  during  the 
Trojan  war,  killed  by  Thoas  king  of  TEtolia.  Homer. 

U- 4; 

Pirustse,  a people  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  45,  c. 
26. 

Pisa,  a town  of  Elis,  on  the  Alpheus  at  the  west 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Pisus  the  son  of 
Perieres,  and  grandson  of  TF.olus.  Its  inhabitants 
accompanied  Nestor  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  they 
enjoyed  long  the  privilege  of  presiding  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  near  their 
city.  This  honourable  appointment  was  envied  by 
the  people  of  Elis,  who  made  war  against  the 
Piseans,  and  after  many  bloody  battles  took  their 
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city  and  totally  demolished  it.  It  was  at  Pisa  that 
CEnomaus  murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter, 
and  that  he  himself  was  conquered  by  Pelops.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Piscei.  Some  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  such  a place  as  Pisa  ; but  this  doubt 
originates  from  Pisa’s  having  been  destroyed  in  so 
remote  an  age.  The  horses  of  Pisa  were  famous. 
The  year  on  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated, was  often  called  Pisaus  annus,  and  the 
victory  which  was  obtained  there  was  called  Piscece 
ramus  olivce.  Vid.  Olympia.  Strab.  8. — Ovid. 
Trist.  2,  v.  386.  1.  4,  el.  10,  v.  95.— Mela,  2. — Virg. 
G.  3,  v.  180. — Stat.  Theb.  7.  v.  417. — Paus.  6, 
c.  22. 

Pisse,  a town  of  Etruria,  built  by  a colony  from 
Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Pisani.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  affirms 
that  it  existed  before  the  Trojan  war,  but  others 
support  that  it  was  built  by  a colony  of  Pisaeans, 
who  were  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Etruria  at 
their  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Pis®  was  once 
a very  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  which  con- 
quered the  Baleares,  together  with  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  The  sea  on  the  neighbouring  coast  was 
called  the  day  of  Pis®.  Virg.  PEn,  10,  v.  179. — 
Strab.  5. — Lucan.  2,  v.  401. — Liv.  39,  c.  2.  1.  45, 
c.  13. — Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

Pisseus,  a surname  of  Jupiter  at  Pisa. 

Pisander,  a son  of  Beilerophon,  killed  by  the 

Solymi. A Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Menelaus. 

Homer.  II.  13,  v.  601. One  of  Penelope’s  suitors, 

son  of  Polyctor.  Ovid.  Heroid.  1. A son  of  An- 

timachus,  killed  by  Agamemnon  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  had  had  recourse  to  entreaties  and  pro- 
mises, but  in  vain,  as  the  Grecian  wished  to  resent 
the  advice  of  Antimachus,  who  opposed  the  restora- 
tion of  Helen.  Homer.  II.  11,  v.  123. An  ad- 

miral of  the  Spartan  fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  abolished  the  democracy  at  Athens,  and 
established  the  aristocratical  government  of  the  400 
tyrants.  He  was  killed  in  a naval  battle  by  Conon 
the  Athenian  general  near  Cnidus,  in  which  the 

Spartans  lost  50  galleys,  B.C.  394.  Diod. A 

poet  of  Rhodes,  who  composed  a poem  called 
Heraclea , in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
labours  and  all  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  He  was 
the  first  who  ever  represented  his  hero  armed  with 
a club.  Paus.  8,  c.  22. 

Pisates,  or  Pissei,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in 
the  Peloponnesus. 

Pisaurus,  now  Poglia,  a river  of  Picenum, 
with  a town  called  Pisaurum,  now  Pesaro,  which 
became  a Roman  colony  in  the  consulship  of  Clau- 
dius Pulcher.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Catull.  82. — Plin.  3. — Liv.  39,  c.  44. 
1.  41,  c.  27. 

Pisenor,  a son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud. 

One  of  the  ancestor  of  the  nurse  of  Ulysses.  Homer. 

Od.  1. 

Piseus,  a king  of  Etrura,  about  260  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Plin.  7,  c.  26. 

Pisias,  a general  of  the  Argives  in  the  age  of 

Epaminondas. A statuary  at  Athens,  celebrated 

for  his  pieces.  Paus. 

PIsidia,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Galatia,  and  Isauria. 
It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Pisidce.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  1.  — Mela.  1,  c.  2. 
— Strab.  12. — Liv.  37,  c.  54  & 56. 

Pisidlce.  a daughter  of  -/Dolus,  who  married 
Myrmidon. A daughter  of  Nestor. — - — A daugh- 
ter of  Pclias. The  daughter  of  a king  of  Me- 


thymna  in  Lesbos.  She  became  enamoured  of 
Achilles  when  he  invaded  her  father’s  kingdom 
and  she  promised  to  deliver  the  city  into  his  hands 
if  he  would  marry  her.  Achilles  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal, but  when  he  became  master  of  Methymna, 
he  ordered  Pisidice  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  her 
perfidy.  Parthen.  Erot.  21. 

Pisis,  a native  of  Thespia,  who  gained  uncom- 
mon influence  among  the  Thebans,  and  behaved 
with  great  courage  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius,  who  made 
him  governor  of  Thespia. 

PisistrStldae,  the  descendants  of  Pisistratus 
tyrant  of  Athens.  Vid.  Pisistratus. 

PisistrStId.es,  a man  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  satraps  of  the  king  of  Persia,  by  the  Spartans. 

Pisistr&tus,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hippocrates, 
who  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  iu 
the  field,  and  by  his  address  and  eloquence  at  home. 
After  he  had  rendered  himself  the  favourite  of  the 
populace  by  his  liberality,  and  by  the  intrepidity 
with  which  he  had  fought  their  battles,  particularly 
near  Salamis,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  his  country.  Everything  seemed  favourable  to 
his  views  ; but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  who  had  lately  instituted  his 
celebrated  laws,  opposed  him,  and  discovered  his 
duplicity  and  artful  behaviour  before  the  public 
assembly.  Pisistratus  was  not  disheartened  by  the 
measures  of  his  relation  Solon,  but  he  had  recourse 
to  artifice.  In  returning  from  his  country  house,  he 
cut  himself  in  various  places,  and  after  he  had  ex- 
posed his  mangled  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  populace, 
deplored  his  misfortunes,  and  accused  his  enemies 
of  attempts  upon  his  life,  because  he  was  the  friend 
of  the  people,  the  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  re- 
liever of  the  oppressed  ; he  claimed  a chosen  body 
of  50  men  from  the  populace  to  defend  his  person  in 
future  from  the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
enemies.  The  unsuspecting  people  unanimously 
granted  his  request,  though  Solon  opposed  it  with 
all  his  influence  ; and  Pisistratus  had  no  sooner  re- 
ceived an  armed  band,  on  whose  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment he  could  rely,  than  he  seized  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  and  made  himself  absolute.  The  people 
too  late  perceived  their  credulity' ; yet,  though  the 
tyrant  was  popular,  two  of  the  citizens,  Megacles 
and  Lycurgus,  conspired  together  against  him,  and 
by  their  means  he  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the 
city.  His  house  and  all  his  effects  were  exposed  to 
sale,  but  there  was  found  in  Athens  only  one  man 
who  would  buy  them.  The  private  dissensions  of 
the  friends  of  liberty  proved  favourable  to  the  ex- 
pelled tyrant,  and  Megacles,  who  was  jealous  of 
Lycurgus,  secretly  promised  to  restore  Pisistratus 
to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he 
would  marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  consented, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  expel  Lycurgus,  and  to  re-establish 
himself.  By  means  of  a woman  called  Phya,  whose 
shape  was  tall,  and  whose  features  were  noble  and 
commanding,  he  imposed  upon  the  people,  and 
created  himself  adherents  even  among  nis  enemies. 
Phya  was  conducted  through  the  streets  of  the  cit). 
and,  showing  herself  subservient  to  the  artifice  0 
Pisistratus,  she  was  announced  as  Minerva,  toe 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  the  patroness  of  Athens* 
who  was  come  down  from  heaven  to  re-estabusn 
her  favourite  Pisistratus,  in  a power  which  w 
sanctioned  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  favoured  > 
the  affection  of  the  people.  In  the  midst  ot 
triumph,  however,  Pisistratus  felt  himself  uns‘‘f  j 
ported,  and  some  time  after,  when  he  repuaia 
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daughter  of  Megacles,  he  found  that  not  only 
: citizens,  but  even  his  very  troops,  were  alienated 
in  him  by  the  influence,  the  intrigues,  and  the 
bery  of  his  father-in-law.  He  fled  from  Athens, 
•ere  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  power,  and 
ired  to  Euboea.  Eleven  years  after,  he  was 
■.wn  from  his  obscure  retreat,  by  means  of  his 
i Hippias,  and  he  was  a third  time  received  by 
people  of  Athens  as  their  master  and  sovereign, 
ion  this  he  sacrificed  to  his  resentment  the 
. :nds  of  Megacles,  but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
public  good  ; and  while  he  sought  the  aggran- 
ement  of  his  family,  he  did  not  neglect  the  dig- 
y and  the  honour  of  the  Athenian  name.  He 
: d about  527  years  before  the  Christian  era,  after 
: had  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  at  Athens  for 
years,  including  the  years  of  his  banishment, 
l he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hipparchus, 
rdstratus  claims  our  admiration  for  his  justice,  his 
Tjrality,  and  his  moderation.  If  he  was  dreaded 
1 detested  as  a tyrant,  the  Athenians  loved  and 
•pected  his  private  virtues  and  his  patriotism  as  a 
. ow-citizen  ; and  the  opprobrium  which  generally 
-s  on  his  head  may  be  attributed  not  to  the 
t erity  of  his  administration,  but  to  the  republican 
nciples  of  the  Athenians,  who  hated  and  ex- 
rimed  against  the  moderation  and  equity  of  the 
dest  sovereign,  while  they  flattered  the  pride 
1 gratified  the  guilty  desires  of  the  most  tyran- 
:al  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Pisistratus  often 
; used  to  punish  the  insolence  of  his  enemies  ; and 

■ en  he  had  one  day  been  violently  accused  of 

■ rder,  rather  than  inflict  immediate  punishment 
ran  the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went  to 
: Areopagus,  and  there  convinced  the  Athenians 
.t  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  were  groundless, 
i that  his  life  was  irreproachable.  It  is  to  his 
>ours  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
: poems  of  Homer,  and  he  was  the  first,  according 
Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens,  in  the 

• ier  in  which  they  now  stand.  He  also  estab- 
•ned  a public  library  at  Athens  ; and  the  valuable 
iks  which  he  had  diligently  collected,  were  car- 
d into  Persia  when  Xerxes  made  himself  master 
the  capital  of  Attica.  Hipparchus  and  Hippias, 

: sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  have  received  the  name 
Pisistratidae,  rendered  themselves  as  illustrious 
. their  father ; but  the  flames  of  liberty  were  too 
werful  to  be  extinguished.  The  Pisistratidm 
vemed  with  great  moderation,  yet  the  name  of 
rant  or  sovereign  was  insupportable  to  the  Athe- 
ns. Two  of  tne  most  respectable  of  the  citizens, 
-led  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  conspired  against 
rm,  and  Hipparchus  was  dispatched  in  a public 
•embly.  This  murder  was  not,  however,  attended 
:h  any  advantage,  and  though  the  two  leaders  of 
: conspiracy,  who  have  been  celebrated  through 
:ry  age  for  their  patriotism,  were  supported  by 
: people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the  tumult  by  his 
common  firmness  and  prudence,  and  for  a while 
:served  that  peace  in  Athens  which  his  father  had 
en  been  unable  to  command.  This  was  not  long 
continue,  Hippias  was  at  last  expelled  by  the 
ited  efforts  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  allies  of 
loponnesus ; and  he  left  Attica,  when  he  found 
nself  unable  to  maintain  his  power  and  inde- 
ndence.  The  rest  of  the  family  of  Pisistratus 
lowed  him  in  his  banishment,  and  after  they  had 
used  to  accept  the  liberal  offers  of  the  princes  of 
icssaly,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wished 
~-m  to.  settle  in  their  respective  territories,  the 
sistratidae  retired  to  Sigseum,  which  their  father 
d,  in  the  summit  of  his  power,  conquered  and 


bequeathed  to  his  posterity.  After  the  banishment 
of  the  Pisistratidae,  the  Athenians  became  more 
than  commonly  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  often 
sacrificed  the  most  powerful  of  their  citizens,  appre- 
hensive of  the  influence  which  popularity  and  a 
well-directed  liberality  might  gain  among  the  fickle 
and  unsettled  populace.  The  Pisistratidae  were 
banished  from  Athens  about  18  years  after  the 
death  of  Pisistratus,  B.C.  510.  PElian.  V.  H . 13, 
c.  14. — Pans.  7,  c.  26. — Herodot.  1,  c.  59.  1.  6, 

e.  103. — Cic.  de  Orat.  3. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2. A 

son  of  Nestor.  Apollod.- A king  of  Orchomenos, 

who  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  towards 
his  nobles.  He  was  put  to  death  by  them ; and 
they  carried  away  his  body  from  the  public  as- 
sembly, by  hiding  each  a piece  of  his  flesh  under 
their  garments,  to  prevent  a discovery  from  the 
people,  of  whom  he  was  a great  favourite.  Pint,  in 

Par. A Theban  attached  to  the  Roman  interest 

while  the  consul  Flaminius  was  in  Greece.  He 
assassinated  the  pretor  of  Boeotia,  for  which  he  was 
put  to  death,  &c. 

Piso,  a celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which  was  a 
branch  of  the  Calpurnians,  descended  from  Calpus 
the  son  of  Numa.  Before  the  death  of  Augustus, 
11  of  this  family  had  obtained  the  consulship,  and 
many  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs,  on  ac- 
count of  their  victories  in  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Of  this  family  the  most  famous 

were Lucius  Calpurnius,  who  was  tribune  of 

the  people  about  149  years  before  Christ,  and  after- 
wards consul.  His  frugality  procured  him  the 
surname  of  Frugi,  and  he  gained  the  greatest 
honours  as  an  orator,  a lawyer,  a statesman,  and 
an  historian.  He  made  a successful  campaign  in 
Sicily,  and  rewarded  his  son,  who  had  behaved 
with  great  valour  during  the  war,  with  a crown  of 
gold,  which  weighed  20  pounds.  He  composed 
some  annals  and  harangues,  which  were  lost  in  the 
age  of  Cicero.  His  style  was  obscure  and  inele- 
gant.  Caius,  a Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  687  who 

supported  the  consular  dignity  against  the  tumults 
of  the  tribunes,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people. 
He  made  a law  to  restrain  the  cabals  which  gener- 
ally prevailed  at  the  election  of  the  chief  magis* 

trates. Cneus,  another  consul  under  Augustus. 

He  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Tiberius,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  where  he  ren- 
dered himself  odious  by  his  cruelty.  He  was 
accused  of  having  poisoned  Germanicus  ; and  when 
he  saw  that  he  was  shunned  and  despised  by  his 

friends,  he  destroyed  himself,  A.D.  20. Lucius, 

a governor  of  Spain,  who  was  assassinated  by  a 
peasant,  as  he  was  travelling  through  the  country ; 
the  murderer  was  seized  and  tortured,  but  he 

refused  to  confess  the  causes  of  the  murder. 

Lucius,  a private  man  accused  of  having  uttered 
seditious  words  against  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He 
was  condemned,  but  a natural  death  saved  him 

from  the  hands  of  the  executioner. Lucius,  a 

governor  of  Rome  for  20  years,  an  office  which  he 
discharged  with  the  greatest  justice  and  credit. 
He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  friendship  of 
Augustus,  as  well  as  of  his  successor,  a distinction 
he  deserved,  both  as  a faithful  citizen  and  a man  of 
learning.  Some,  however,  say  that  Tiberius  made 
him  governor  of  Rome,  because  he  had  continued 
drinking  with  him  a night  and  two  days,  or  two 
days  and  two  nights,  according  to  Pliny.  Horace 
dedicated  his  poem,  De  Arte  PoeticA,  to  his  two 
sons,  whose  partiality  for  literature  had  distin- 
guished them  among  the  rest  of  the  Romans, 
and  who  were  fond  of  cultivating  p„ety  in  their 
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leisure  hours.  Pint,  in  Cces. — Plin.  18,  c.  3. 

Cneus,  a factious  and  turbulent  youth,  who  con- 
spired against  his  country  with  Catiline.  He  was 

among  the  friends  of  Julius  Caesar. Caius,  a 

Roman  who  was  at  the  head  of  a celebrated  conspi- 
racy against  the  emperor  Nero.  He  had  rendered 
himself  a favourite  of  the  people  by  his  private  as 
well  as  public  virtues,  by  the  generosity  of  his 
behaviour,  his  fondness  of  pleasure  with  the  volup- 
tuous, and  his  austerity  with  the  grave  and  the 
reserved.  He  had  been  marked  by  some  as  a 
proper  person  to  succeed  the  emperor  ; but  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  by  a freedman  who  was  among 
the  conspirators,  soon  cut  him  off,  with  all  his 
partisans.  He  refused  to  court  the  affections  of 
the  people  and  of  the  army,  when  the  whole  had 
been  made  public ; and  instead  of  taking  proper 
measures  for  his  preservation,  either  by  proclaiming 
himself  emperor,  as  his  friends  advised,  or  by  seek- 
ing a retreat  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire, 
he  retired  to  his  own  house,  where  he  opened  the 

veins  of  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to  death. 

Lucius,  a senator  who  followed  the  emperor  Vale- 
rian into  Persia.  He  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
after  the  death  of  Valerian,  but  he  was  defeated 
and  put  to  death  a few  weeks  after,  A.D.  261,  by 

Valens,  &c. Licimanus,  a senator  adopted  by 

the  emperor  Galba.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Otho’s 

orders. A son-in-law  of  Cicero. A patrician, 

whose  daughter  married  Julius  Caesar.  Horat. — 
Tacit.  Ann.  dr5  Hist. — Hal.  Max. — Liv. — Sueton. 

— Cic.  de  Offic.,  &c. — Pint,  in  Cces.,  See. One 

of  the  30  tyrants  appointed  over  Athens  by  Ly- 
sander. 

Pisonis  villa,  a place  near  Baiae  in  Cam- 
pania, which  the  emperor  Nero  often  frequented. 
Tacit.  Ann.  1. 

Pissil’US,  a town  of  Thrace,  near  the  river 
Nestus.  Herod.  7,  c.  109. 

Pistor,  a surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  signifying  baker,  because  when  their  city 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  god  persuaded  them  to 
throw  down  loaves  from  the  Tarpeian  hill  where 
they  were  besieged,  that  the  enemy  might  from 
thence  suppose  that  they  were  not  in  want  of  provi- 
sions, though  in  reality  they  were  near  surrendering 
through  famine.  This  deceived  the  Gauls,  and 
they  soon  after  raised  the  siege.  Ovid - Fast.  6, 
v.  35°>  394.  &c. 

Pistoria,  now  Pistoja , a town  of  Etruria,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  Florence,  where  Cataline 
was  defeated.  Sallust.  Cat.  47. — Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Pisus,  a son  of  Aphareus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Perieres.  Apollod.  3. — Pans.  5. 

Pisutlmes,  a Persian  satrap  of  Lydia,  who 
revolted  from  Darius  Nothus.  His  father’s  name 
was  Hystaspes.  Pint,  in  Art. 

PitSne,  a town  of  Hiolia  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
inhabitants  made  bricks  which  swam  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Lucan.  3,  v.  305. — Strab.  13. — 
Vitruv.  2,  c.  3. — Mela,  1,  c.  18. — Ovid.  Met.  7, 

v.  357- A town  of  Laconia.  Pindar.  Od.  6, 

v.  46.  _ 

Pitaratus,  an  Athenian  archon,  during  whose 
magistracy  Epicurus  died.  Cic.  Fat.  9. 

Pithecusa,  a small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  anciently  called  /Enaria  and  Enarina , 
with  a town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  The  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  it 
was  subject  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  leave  it. 
There  was  a volcano  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
which  has  given  occasion  to  the  ancients  to  say  that 
the  giant  Typhon  was  buried  there.  Some  suppose 


that  it  received  its  name  from  7n 8r\noi,  monkeys 
into  which  the  inhabitants  were  changed  by  Jupi- 
ter. Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  90. — Plin.  3,  c.  6. — Pindar 
Pyth.  1. — Strab.  1. 

Pi.th.eus.  Hid.  Pittheus. 

Pitho,  called  also  Suada,  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  supposed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Mercury  and  Venus.  She 
was  represented  with  a diadem  on  her  head,  to 
intimate  her  influence  over  the  hearts  of  men. 
One  of  her  arms  appears  raised,  as  in  the  attitude 
of  an  orator  haranguing  in  a public  assembly,  and 
with  the  other  she  holds  a thunderbolt,  and  fetters 
made  with  flowers,  to  signify  the  powers  of  reason- 
ing and  the  attractions  of  eloquence.  A caduceus, 
as  a symbol  of  persuasion,  appears  at  her  feet,  with 
the  writings  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  two 
most  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  who  under- 
stoood  how  to  command  the  attention  of  their 
audience,  and  to  rouse  and  animate  their  various 

passions. A Roman  courtesan.  She  received 

this  name  on  account  of  the  allurements  which  her 
charms  possessed,  and  of  her  winning  expressions. 

Pitholaus  and  Lycophron,  seized  upon 
the  sovereign  power  of  Pherae,  by  killing  Alex- 
ander. They  were  ejected  by  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Diod.  16. 

PIth.51eon,  an  insignificant  poet  of  Rhodes, 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  compositions. 
He  wrote  some  epigrams  against  J.  Caesar,  and  drew 
upon  himself  the  ridicule  of  Horace,  on  account  of 
the  inelegance  of  his  style.  Sueton.  de  cl.  Rh. — 
Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  21. — Macrob.  2,  sat.  2. 

Pithon,  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander, 
put  to  death  by  Antiochus. 

Pithys,  a nymph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas  was 
also  fond  of  her,  but  she  slighted  his  addresses, 
upon  which  he  dashed  her  against  a rock,  and  she 
was  changed  into  a pine  tree. 

PittScus,  a native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  was 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  His  father’s 
name  was  Cyrrhadius.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
sons  of  Alcaeus,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the 
oppression  of  the  tyrant  Melanchrus,  and  in  the 
war  which  the  Athenians  waged  against  Lesbos  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  and  chal- 
lenged to  single  combat  Phrynon,  the  enemy’s 
general.  As  the  event  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
upon  this  combat,  Pittacus  had  recourse  to  artifice, 
and  when  he  engaged,  he  entangled  his  adversary 
in  a net,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  shield, 
and  easily  despatched  him.  He  was  amply  re- 
warded for  his  victory,  and  his  countrymen,  sensible 
of  his  merit,  unanimously  appointed  him  governor 
of  their  city  with  unlimited  authority.  In  this 
capacity  Pittacus  behaved  with  great  moderation 
and  prudence,  and  after  he  had  governed  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  strictest  justice,  and  after  he  had 
established  and  enforced  the  most  salutary  laws,  he 
voluntarily  resigned  the  sovereign  power  after  he 
had  enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  observing  that  the 
virtues  and  innocence  of  private  life  were  incom- 
patible with  the  power  and  influence  of  a sovereign. 
His  disinterestedness  gained  him  many  admirers, 
and  when  the  Mityleneans  wished  to  reward  his 
public  services  by  presenting  him  with  an  immense 
tract  of  territory,  he  refused  to  accept  more  land 
than  what  should  be  contained  within  the  distance 
to  which  he  could  throw  a javelin.  He  died  in  the 
82nd  year  of  his  age,  about  570  years  before  Chnst, 
after  he  had  spent  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  m 
literary  ease,  and  peaceful  retirement.  One  of  his 
favourite  maxims  was,  that  man  ought  to  provide 
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jinst  misfortunes  to  avoid  them ; but  that  if  they 
:r  happened  he  ought  to  support  them  with 
iience  and  resignation.  In  prosperity  friends 
-re  to  be  acquired,  and  in  the  hour  of  adversity 
:ir  faithfulness  was  to  be  tried.  He  also  observed, 
it  in  our  actions  it  was  imprudent  to  make  others 
juainted  with  our  designs,  for  if  we  failed  we 
i exposed  ourselves  to  censure  and  to  ridicule, 
my  of  his  maxims  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
olio’s  temple  at  Delphi,  to  show  the  world  how 
at  an  opinion  the  Mityleneans  entertained  of  his 
lities  as  a philosopher,  a moralist,  and  a man.  By 
: of  his  laws,  every  fault  committed  by  a man 
en  intoxicated,  deserved  double  punishment, 
e titles  of  some  of  his  writings  are  preserved  by 
.rtius,  among  which  are  mentioned  elegiac 
ses,  some  laws  in  prose,  addressed  to  his  country- 
a,  epistles,  and  moral  precepts  called  adontena. 
■tg. — Aristot.  Polit. — Pint,  in  Sytttp. — Pans.  10, 

. 4. — /Elian.  V.  H . 2,  &c. — Val.  Max.  6,  2,  5. 
-A  grandson  of  Poms  king  of  India. 

?itth.ea,  a town  near  Trcezene.  Hence  the 
thet  of  Pitt/ieus  in  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  296. 
Pittheus,  a king  of  Trcezene  in  Argolis,  son  of 
ops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  universally  ad- 
ed  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  application  ; he 
ilicly  taught  in  a school  at  Troezene,  and  even 
: tposed  a book,  which  was  seen  by  Pausanias  the 
. grapher.  He  gave  his  daughter  /Ethra  in  mar- 
■ ;e  to  iEgeus  king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took 
ticular  care  of  the  youth  and  education  of  his 
ndson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at  Trcezene, 
ich  he  had  founded,  and  on  his  tomb  were  seen, 
many  ages,  three  seats  of  white  marble,  on 
:.ch  he  sat,  with  two  other  judges,  whenever  he 
e laws  to  his  subjects  or  settled  their  disputes. 
ns.  1 & 2. — Pint,  in  Thes. — Strab.  8. 
?ituanius,  a mathematician  in  the  age  of  Ti- 
ius,  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  &c. 
cit.  Ann.  2. 

Pitulani,  a people  of  Umbria.  Their  chief 
-n  was  called  Pitulum. 

Ttyaea,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  Apollon. 
Ttyassus,  a town  of  Pisidia.  Strab. 
’ityonesus,  a small  island  on  the  coast  of 
oponnesus,  near  Epidaurus.  Plin. 

’ityus  (untis),  now  Pitchinda,  a town  of  Col- 
;.  Plin.  6,  c.  5. 

• ’ityusa,  a small  island  on  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

n.  4,  c.  12. A name  of  Chios. Two  small 

nds  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of 
in,  of  which  the  larger  was  called  Ebusus,  and 
smaller  Ophiusa.  Mela,  2.  c.  7. — Strab. — Plin. 
•St 

’ius,  a surname  given  to  the  emperor  Antoni- 

, on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue. A 

tame  given  to  a son  of  Metellus,  because  he 
rested  himself  so  warmly  to  have  his  father  re- 
ed from  banishment. 

'lacentia,  now  called  Piacenza,  an  ancient 
n and  colony  of  Italy,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

bia  and  Po.  Liy.  ax,  c.  25  & 56. 1.  37,  c.  10. 

! ither,  near  Lusitania,  in  Spain. 

’lacideianus,  a gladiator  in  Horace’s  age,  2, 

tftacidia,  a daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
er  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She  married 
•>lphus  king  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  Con- 
ltine,  by  whom  she  had  Valentinian  III.  She 
J A’D.  449. 

lacidius  J ulius.  a tribune  of  a cohort,  who 
•nsoned  the  emperor  Vitellius,  &c.  Tacit.  //.  2. 
>S- 


Planasia,  a small  island  of  the  Tyrhene  sea. 

Another,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where  Tiberius 

ordered  Agrippa  the  grandson  of  Augustus  to  be 

put  to  death.  Tacit.  Atm.  1,  c.  3. A town  on 

the  Rhone. 

Planclna,  a woman  celebrated  for  her  intrigues 
and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso,  and  was  accused 
with  him  of  having  murdered  Germanicus,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  She  was  acquitted  either  by 
means  of  the  empress  Livia,  or  on  account  of  the 
partiality  of  the  emperor  for  her  person.  She  had 
long  supported  the  spirits  of  her  husband,  during 
his  confinement,  but  when  she  saw  herself  freed  from 
the  accusation,  she  totally  abandoned  him  to  his 
fate.  Subservient  in  everything  to  the  will  of  Livia, 
she,  at  her  instigation,  became  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  to  injure  the  character  of  Agrippina.  After 
the  death  of  Agrippina,  Plancina  was  accused  of  the 
most  atrocious  villanies,  and,  as  she  knew  she  could 
not  elude  justice,  she  put  herself  to  death,  A.D.  33. 
Tacit.  Atm.  6,  c.  26,  &c. 

L.  Plancus  Munatius,  a Roman,  who 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and  his 
extravagance.  He  had  been  consul,  and  had  pre- 
sided over  a province  in  the  capacity  of  governor  ; 
but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  servile  flatterers  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony.  At 
the  court  of  the  Egyptian  queen  in  Alexandria,  he 
appeared  in  the  character  of  the  meanest  stage 
dancer,  and  in  a comedy  he  personated  Glaucus, 
and  painted  his  body  of  a green  colour,  dancing  on 
a public  stage  quite  naked,  only  with  a crown  of 
green  reeds  on  his  head,  while  he  had  tied  behind 
his  back  the  tail  of  a large  sea  fish.  This  exposed 
him  to  the  public  derision,  and  when  Antony  had 
joined  the  rest  of  his  friends  in  censuring  him  for 
his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he  deserted  to  Octavius, 
who  received  him  with  great  marks  of  friendship 
and  attention.  It  was  he  who  proposed,  in  the 
Roman  senate,  that  the  title  of  Augustus  should  be 
conferred  on  his  friend  Octavius,  as  expressive  of 
the  dignity  and  the  reverence  which  the  greatness 
of  his  exploits  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated 1,  od.  7,  to  him;  and  he  certainly  deserved 
the  honour,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters,  which 
are  stjll  extant,  written  to  Cicero.  He  founded  a 
town  in  Gaul,  which  he  called  Lugdunum.  Pint. 

in  Anton. A patrician,  proscribed  by  the  second 

triumvirate.  His  servants  wished  to  save  him  from 
death,  but  he  refused  it,  rather  than  to  expose  their 
persons  to  danger. 

Phangon,  a courtesan  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia. 

Platsea,  a daughter  of  Asopus  king  of  Bceotia. 

Pans.  9,  c.  1,  &c. An  island  on  the  coast  of 

Africa  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  belonged  to  the 
Cyreneans.  Herodot.  4,  c.  157. 

Platsea,  and  ae  (arum),  a town  of  Bceotia,  near 
mount  Cithseron,  on  the  confines  of  Megaris  and 
Attica,  celebrated  for  a battle  fought  there  between 
Mardotiius  the  commander  of  Xerxes  king  of  Persia, 
and  Pausanias  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  the  Athe- 
nians. I he  Persian  army  consisted  of  300,000  men, 
3000  of  which  scarce  escaped  with  their  lives  by 
flight.  Hie  Grecian  army,  which  was  greatly  infe- 
rior, lost  but  few  men,  and  among  these  91  Spartans, 
52  Athenians,  and  16  Tcgeans,  were  the  only  sol- 
diers found  in  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  plunder 
which  the  Greeks  obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was 
immense.  Pausanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the 
spoils,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  valour  during 
the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were  rewarded  each 
according  to  their  respective  merit.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  22nd  September,  the  same  day  as  the 
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battle  of  Mycale,  479  B.C.,  and  by  it  Greece  was 
totally  delivered  for  ever  from  the  continual  alarms 
to  which  she  was  exposed  on  account  of  the  Persian 
invasions,  and  from  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of 
Persia  dared  to  appear  with  a hostile  force  beyond 
the  Hellespont.  The  Platseans  were  naturally 
attached  to  the  interest  of  the  Athenians,  and  they 
furnished  them  with  1000  soldiers  when  Greece  was 
attacked  by  Datis  the  general  of  Darius.  Plataea 
was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  after  a famous  siege,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Spartans,  B.C.  427.  Alexander 
rebuilt  it,  and  paid  great  encomiums  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, on  account  of  their  ancestors,  who  had  so 
bravely  fought  against  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  and  under  Pausanias.  Herodot.  8,  c.  50. 
— Pans.  9,  c.  1. — Pint,  in  Alex.  &c. — C.  Nep.,  &c. 
— Cic.  de  Ojffic.  1,  c.  18. — Strab. — Justin. 

Platanius,  a river  of  Boeotia.  Parts.  9,  c.  24. 

Plato,  a celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens,  son 
of  Ariston  and  Parectonia.  His  original  name  was 
Aristocles,  and  he  received  that  of  Plato  from  the 
largeness  of  his  shoulders.  As  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Codrus,  and  as  the  offspring  of  a noble, 
illustrious,  and  opulent  family,  Plato  was  educated 
with  care,  his  body  was  formed  and  invigorated 
with  gymnastic  exercises,  and  his  mind  was  culti- 
vated and  enlightened  by  the  study  of  poetry  and 
of  geometry,  from  which  he  derived  that  acuteness 
of  judgment  and  warmth  of  imagination  which 
have  stamped  his  character  as  the  most  subtle  and 
flowery  writer  of  antiquity.  He  first  began  his 
literary  career  by  writing  poems  and  tragedies  ; but 
he  was  soon  disgusted  with  his  own  productions, 
when,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  Socrates,  and  when  he  was  enabled  to 
compare  and  examine,  with  critical  accuracy,  the 
merit  of  his  compositions  with  those  of  his  poetical 
predecessors.  He  therefore  committed  to  the  flames 
these  productions  of  his  early  years,  which  could 
not  command  the  attention  or  gain  the  applause  of 
a maturer  age.  During  eight  years  he  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates  ; and  if  he  was 
prevented  by  a momentary  indisposition  from  at- 
tending the  philosopher’s  last  moments,  yet  he 
collected  from  the  conversation  of  those  that  were 
present,  and  from  his  own  accurate  observations, 
the  minutest  and  most  circumstantial  accounts, 
which  can  exhibit,  in  its  truest  colours,  the  concern 
and  sensibility  of  the  pupil,  and  the  firmness, 
virtues,  and  moral  sentiments  of  the  dying  philoso- 
pher. After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  retired 
from  Athens,  and  to  acquire  that  information  which 
the  accurate  observer  can  derive  in  foreign  countries, 
he  began  to  travel  over  Greece.  He  visited  Megara, 
Thebes,  and  Elis,  where  he  met  with  the  kindest 
reception  from  his  fellow-disciples,  whom  the  violent 
death  of  their  master  had  likewise  removed  from 
Attica.  He  afterwards  visited  Magna  Grsecia, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy, and  by  the  learning,  abilities,  and  reputation 
of  its  professors,  Philolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eurytus. 
He  afterwards  passed  into  Sicdy,  and  examined 
the  eruptions  and  fires  of  the  volcano  of  that  island. 
He  also  visited  Egypt,  where  then  the  mathema- 
tician Theodoras  flourished,  and  where  he  knew 
that  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  and 
metempsychosis  had  been  fostered  and  cherished. 
When  he  had  finished  his  travels,  Plato  retired  to 
the  groves  of  Academus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  where  his  lectures  were  soon  attended  by 
a crowd  of  learned,  noble,  and  illustrious  pupils; 
and  the  philosopher,  by  refusing  to  have  a share  in 


the  administration  of  affairs,  rendered  his  name 
more  famous,  and  his  school  more  frequented" 
During  forty  years  he  presided  at  the  head  of  the 
academy,  and  there  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  composed  those  dia- 
logues which  have  been  the  admiration  of  every 
age  and  country.  His  studies,  however,  were 
interrupted  for  a while,  whilst  he  obeyed  the  pres- 
sing calls  and  invitations  of  Dionysius,  and  whilst 
he  persuaded  the  tyrant  to  become  a man,  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  the  friend  of  liberty.  Vid. 
Dionysius  II.  In  his  dress  the  philosopher  was  not 
ostentatious  ; his  manners  were  elegant  but  modest, 
simple  without  affectation ; and  the  great  honours 
which  his  learning  deserved  were  not  paid  to  his 
appearance.  When  he  came  to  the  Olympian 
games,  Plato  resided,  during  the  celebration,  in  a 
family  who  were  totally  strangers  to  him.  He  ate 
and  drank  with  them,  he  partook  of  their  innocent 
pleasures  and  amusements;  but  though  he  told 
them  his  name  was  Plato,  yet  he  never  spoke  of  the 
employment  which  he  pursued  at  Athens,  and 
never  introduced  the  name  of  that  philosopher 
whose  doctrines  he  followed,  and  whose  death  and 
virtues  were  favourite  topics  of  conversation  in 
every  part  of  Greece.  When  he  returned  home, 
he  was  attended  by  the  family  which  had  so  kindly 
entertained  him  ; and,  as  being  a native  of  Athens, 
he  was  desired  to  show  them  the  great  philosopher 
whose  name  he  bore  : their  surprise  was  great  when 
he  told  them  that  he  himself  was  the  Plato  whom 
they  wished  to  behold.  In  his  diet  he  was  moderate, 
and,  indeed,  to  sobriety  and  temperance  in  the  use 
of  food,  and  to  the  want  of  those  pleasures  which 
enfeeble  the  body  and  enervate  the  mind,  some  have 
attributed  his  preservation  during  the  tremendous 
pestilence  which  raged  at  Athens  with  so  much  fury 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato 
was  never  subject  to  any  long  or  lingering  indispo- 
sition, and  though  change  of  climate  had  enfeebled 
a constitution  naturally  strong  and  healthy,  the 
philosopher  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
often  heard  to  say,  when  his  physicians  advised 
him  to  leave  his  residence  at  Athens,  where  the  air 
was  impregnated  by  the  pestilence,  that  he  would 
not  advance  one  single  step  to  gain  the  top  of 
mount  Athos,  were  he  assured  to  attain  the  great 
longevity  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  mountain 
were  said  to  enjoy  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Plato  died  011  his  birthday,  in  the  81st  year  of  his 
age,  about  348  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
last  moments  were  easy  and  without  pain,  and, 
according  to  some,  he  expired  in  the  midst  of  an 
entertainment,  or,  according  to  Cicero,  as  he  was 
writing.  The  works  of  Plato  are  numerous ; they 
are  all  written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  except 
12  letters.  He  speaks  always  by  the  mouth  of 
others,  and  the  philosopher  has  nowhere  made 
mention  of  himself  except  once  in  his.  dialogue 
intituled  Phaedon,  and  another  time  in  his  apology 
for  Socrates.  His  writings  were  so  celebrated,  and, 
his  opinion  so  respected,  that  he  was  called  divine  1 
and  for  the  elegance,  melody,  and  sweetness  of  his 
expressions,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Athenian  bee.  Cicero  had  such  an  esteem 

for  him,  that  in  the  warmth  of  panegyric,  he  ex- 
claimed, Errare  mtherculi  vtalo  cum  Plato** 
qudm  cum  istis  vera  sentire ; and  Quintilian  said 
that,  when  he  read  Plato,  he  seemed  to  hear  not 
man,  but  a divinity  speaking.  His  style,  h°*'ev**j 
though  admired  and  commended  by  the  best  an 
most  refined  of  critics  among  the  ancients,  has  no 
escaped  the  censure  of  some  of  the  moderns ; an 
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philosopher  has  been  blamed,  who  supports 
tire  is  a pyramid  tied  to  the  earth  by  numbers, 

: the  world  is  a figure  consisting  of  12  pentagons, 
who,  to  prove  the  metempsychosis  and  the 
rortality  of  the  soul,  asserts  that  the  dead  are 
1 from  the  living,  and  the  living  from  the  dead. 

speculative  mind  of  Plato  was  employed  in 
.mining  things  divine  and  human,  and  he  at- 
pted  to  fix  and  ascertain,  not  only  the  practical 
:rine  of  morals  and  politics,  but  the  more  subtle 
abstruse  theoiy  of  mystical  theogony.  His 
osophy  was  universally  received  and  adopted, 
it  has  not  only  governed  the  opinions  of  the 
.:ulative  part  of  mankind,  but  it  continues  still 
. nfluence  the  reasoning,  and  to  divide  the  senti- 
ats,  of  the  moderns.  In  his  system  of  philosophy 
.followed  the  physics  of  Heraclitus,  the  meta- 
sical  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  morals  of 
rates.  He  maintained  the  existence  of  two 
ugs,  one  self-existent,  and  the  other  formed  by 
hand  of  a pre-existent  creature,  god  and  man. 

: world  was  created  by  that  self-existent  cause, 
ia  the  rude  undigested  mass  of  matter  which 
existed  from  all  eternity,  and  which  had  even 
•.a  animated  by  an  irregular  principle  of  motion. 

: origin  of  evil  could  not  be  traced  under  the 
: emment  of  a deity,  without  admitting  a stubborn 
1 actability  and  wildness  congenial  to  matter,  and 
1 n these,  consequently,  could  be  demonstrated 
deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  from 
: nee  the  extravagant  passions  and  appetites  of 
1.  From  materials  like  these  were  formed  the 
r elements,  and  the  beautiful  structure  of  the 
r-.vens  and  the  earth  ; and  into  the  active  but 
.tional  principle  of  matter,  the  divinity  infused  a 
- .onal  soul.  The  souls  of  men  were  formed  from 
remainder  of  the  rational  soul  of  the  world, 
ich  had  previously  given  existence  to  the  invisible 

■ is  and  demons.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  sup- 
led  the  doctrine  of  ideal  forms,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  human  mind,  which  he  considered 

emanations  of  the  Deity,  which  can  never  remain 
isfied  with  objects  or  things  unworthy  of  their 
: ine  original.  Men  could  perceive,  with  their 
poreal  senses,  the  types  of  immutable  things  and 
fluctuating  objects  of  the  material  world ; but 
sudden  changes  to  which  these  are  continually 

■ loxious,  create  innumerable  disorders,  and  hence 
>e  deception,  and,  in  short,  all  the  errors  and 

'series  of  human  life.  Yet,  in  whatever  situation 
n may  be,  he  is  still  an  object  of  divine  concern  ; 
1,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the  pre- 
stent cause,  he  must  comply  with  the  purposes 
his  creation,  and,  by  proper  care  and  diligence, 
c can  recover  those  immaculate  powers  with  which 
was  naturally  endowed.  All.  science  the  philo- 
!>her  made  to  consist  in  reminiscence,  and  in  re- 
ling  the  nature,  forms,  and  proportions  of  those 
i’fect  and  immutable  essences  with  which  the 
.man  mind  had  been  conversant.  From  observa- 
1 ns  like  these,  the  summit  of  felicity  might  be 
1 ained  by  removing  from  the  material,  and 
proaching  nearer  to  the  intellectual  world,  by 
rbing  and  governing  the  passions  which  were 
:r  agitated  and  inflamed  by  real  and  imaginary 

■ jects.  The  passions  were  divided  into  two 
■isses  : the  first  consisted  of  the  irascible  passions, 

licit  originated  in  pride  or  resentment,  and  were 
Ued  in  the  breast ; the  other,  founded  on  the 
ve  of  pleasure,  was  the  concupiscible  part  of  the 
ul  seated  in  the  belly,  and  inferior  parts  of  the 
’dy.  These  different  orders  induced  the  philo- 
pner  to  compare  the  soul  to  a small  republic,  of 


which  the  reasoning  and  judging  powers  were 
stationed  in  the  head,  as  in  a firm  citadel,  and  of 
which  the  senses  were  its  guards  and  servants.  By 
the  irascible  part  of  the  soul  men  asserted  their 
dignity,  repelled  injuries,  and  scorned  danger  ; and 
the  concupiscible  part  provided  for  the  support  and 
the  necessities  of  the  body,  and  when  governed 
with  propriety,  it  gave  rise  to  temperance.  Jus- 
tice was  produced  by  the  regular  dominion  of 
reason,  and  by  the  submission  of  the  passions ; and 
prudence  arose  from  the  strength,  acuteness,  and 
perfection  of  the  soul,  without  which  all  other 
virtues  could  not  exist.  But,  amidst  all  this, 
wisdom  was  not  easily  attained ; at  their  creation 
all  minds  were  not  endowed  with  the  same  excel- 
lence, the  bodies  which  they  animated  on  earth 
were  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  divine  emana- 
tion ; some  might  be  too  weak,  others  too  strong, 
and  on  the  first  years  of  a man’s  life  depended  his 
future  consequence ; as  an  effeminate  and  licentious 
education  seemed  calculated  to  destroy  the  pur- 
poses of  the  divinity,  while  the  contrary  produced 
different  effects,  and  tended  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove the  reasoning  and  judging  faculty,  and  to 
produce  wisdom  and  virtue.  Plato  was  the  first 
who  supported  the  immortality  of  the  soul  upon 
arguments  solid  and  permanent,  deduced  from 
truth  and  experience.  He  did  not  imagine  that 
the  diseases,  and  the  death  of  the  body,  could 
injure  the  principle  of  life  and  destroy  the  soul, 
which,  of  itself,  was  of  divine  origin,  and  of  an 
uncorrupted  and  immutable  essence,  which,  though 
inherent  for  a while  in  matter,  could  not  lose  that 
power  which  was  the  emanation  of  God.  From 
doctrines  like  these,  the  great  founder  of  Platonism 
concluded  that  there  might  exist  in  the  world  a com- 
munity of  men,  whose  passions  could  be  governed 
with  moderation,  and  who,  from  knowing  the  evils 
and  miseries  which  arise  from  ill  conduct,  might 
aspire  to  excellence,  and  attain  that  perfection 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  rational  and  moral  powers.  To  illustrate  this 
more  fully,  the  philosopher  wrote  a book,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  republic  of  Plato,  in 
which  he  explains  with  acuteness,  judgment,  and 
elegance  the  rise  and  revolution  of  civil  society  ; 
and  so  respected  was  his  opinion  as  a legislator, 
that  his  scholars  were  employed  in  regulating  the 
republics  of  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Cnidus,  at  the 
desire  of  those  states,  and  Xenocrates  gave  political 
rules  for  good  and  impartial  government  to  the 
conqueror  of  the  east.  The  best  editions  of  Plato 
are  those  of  Francof.  fol.  1602  ; and  Bipont.  12  vols. 
8vo,  1718.  Plato.  Dial.,  &c. — Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  Dc 
Div.  1,  c.  36.  De  N.  D.  2,  c.  12.  7 'us.  1,  c.  17. — 

Pint,  in  Sol.  &c. — Seneca,  ep. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1, 
&c. — /Elian.  V.  //.  2 & 4. — Pans.  1,  c.  30. — Diog. 

A son  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia. A Greek 

poet,  called  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy,  who 
flourished  B.C.  445.  Some  fragments  remain  of  his 
pieces. 

Plator,  a man  of  Dyrrhachium,  put  to  death 
by  Piso.  Cic.  Pis.  34. 

Plavis,  a river  of  Venetia,  in  Italy. 

Plautia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Plautius  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  664.  It  required  every  tribe  annu- 
ally to  choose  15  persons  of  their  body,  to  serve  as 
judges,  making  the  honour  common  to  all  the  three 
orders,  according  to  the  majority  of  votes  in  every 

tribe. Another,  called  also  Plotia,  A.U.C.  675. 

It  punished  with  the  interdictio  ignis  aqua,  all 
persons  who  were  found  guilty  of  attempts  upon  the 
state,  or  the  senators  or  magistrates,  or  such  as 
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appeared  in  public,  armed  with  an  evil  design,  or 
such  as  forcibly  expelled  any  person  from  his  legal 
possesions. 

Platltianus  FulvitlS,  an  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  was  banished  for  his  seditious  behaviour 
in  the  years  of  his  obscurity.  In  his  banishment, 
Plautianus  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Severus, 
who,  some  years  after,  ascended  the  imperial  throne. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  prosperity ; Severus 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  him,  and,  if  we 
believe  some  authors,  their  familiarity  and  inter- 
course were  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  modesty 
and  propriety.  Plautianus  shared  the  favours  of 
Severus  on  the  throne  as  well  as  in  obscurity.  He 
was  invested  with  as  much  power  as  his  patron  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  ; and,  indeed,  he 
wanted  but  the  name  of  emperor  to  be  his  equal. 
His  table  was  served  with  more  delicate  meats  than 
that  of  the  emperor  ; when  he  walked  in  the  public 
streets  he  reoeived  the  most  distinguishing  honours, 
and  a number  of  criers  ordered  the  most  noble  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  the  meanest  beggars,  to  make  way 
for  the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  not  to  fix 
their  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  concerned  in  all 
the  rapine  and  destruction  which  were  committed 
through  the  empire,  and  he  enriched  himself  with 
the  possessions  of  those  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  emperor’s  cruelty  or  avarice.  To  complete  his 
triumph,  and  to  make  himself  still  greater,  Plauti- 
anus married  his  favourite  daughter  Plautilla  to 
Caracalla  the  son  of  the  emperor,  and  so  eager  was 
the  emperor  to  indulge  his  inclinations  in  this  and 
in  every  other  respect,  that  he  declared  he  loved 
Plautianus  so  much  that  he  would  even  wish  to  die 
before  him.  The  marriage  of  Caracalla  with  Plau- 
tilla was  attended  with  serious  consequences.  The 
son  of  Severus  had  complied  with  great  reluctance, 
and,  though  Plautilla  was  amiable  in  her  manners, 
commanding  in  aspect,  and  of  a beautiful  coun- 
tenance, yet  the  young  prince  often  threatened  to 
punish  her  haughty  and  imperious  behaviour  as 
soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Plautilla 
reported  the  whole  to  her  father,  and  to  save  his 
daughter  from  the  vengeance  of  Caracalla,  Plauti- 
anus conspired  against  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Severus  forgot 
his  attachment  to  Plautianus,  and  the  favours  he 
had  heaped  upon  him,  when  he  heard  of  his  perfidy. 
The  wicked  minister  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
and  Plautilla  banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari,  with 
her  brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  years  after,  she 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracalla,  A.D.  211. 
Plautilla  had  two  children,  a son  who  died  in  his 
childhood,  and  a daughter,  whom  Caracalla  mur- 
dered in  the  arms  of  her  mother.  Dion.  Cass. 

PlautjLlla,  a daughter  of  Plautianus  the  fa- 
vourite minister  of  Severus.  Vid,  Plautianus. 

The  mother  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  descended  of  a 
noble  lamily. 

Plautius,  a Roman,  who  became  so  discon- 
solate at  the  death  of  his  wife,  that  he  threw  him- 
self upon  her  burning  pile.  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  6. 

Caius,  a consul  sent  against  the  Privemates, 

&c. Aldus,  a governor  of  Britain  who  obtained 

an  ovation  for  the  conquests  he  had  gained  there 

over  the  barbarians. One  of  Otho’s  friends.  He 

dissuaded  him  from  killing  himself. — -Lateranus, 
an  adulterer  of  Messalina,  who  conspired  against 

Nero,  and  was  capitally  condemned. Aulus,  a 

general  who  defeated  the  Umbrians  and  the  Etru- 
rians.  Caius,  another  general,  defeated  in  Lusi- 
tania.  A man  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracalla. 

M.  Sylvanus,  a tribune,  who  made  a law  to 


revent  seditions  in  the  public  assemblies. Ru. 

ellius,  a man  accused  before  Nero,  and  sent  to 
Asia,  where  he  was  assassinated. 

M.  Accius  Plautus,  a comic  poet,  bom  at 
Sarsina,  in  Umbria.  Fortune  proved  unkind  to 
him,  and,  from  competence,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
meanest  poverty,  by  engaging  in  a commercial  line. 
To  maintain  himself,  he  entered  into  the  family  of 
a baker  as  a common  servant,  and  while  he  was 
employed  in  grinding  com,  he  sometimes  dedicated 
a few  moments  to  the  comic  muse.  Some,  however, 
confute  this  account  as  false,  and  support  that 
Plautus  was  never  obliged  to  the  laborious  employ- 
ments of  a bakehouse  for  his  maintenance.  He 
wrote  25  comedies,  of  which  only  20  are  extant. 
He  died  about  184  years  before  the  Christian  era ; 
and  Varro,  his  learned  countryman,  wrote  this 
stanza,  which  deserved  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb : 

Postquam  morte  captus  est  Plautus , 

Comoedia  luget,  scena  est  deserta  ; 

Delude  risus,  Indus,  jocusque,  &r  numeri 

Innumeri  simul  omnes  collacry7}iarunt. 

The  plays  of  Plautus  were  univeraily  esteemed  at 
Rome,  and  the  purity,  the  energy,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  language  were,  by  other  writers,  considered 
as  objects  of  imitation  ; and  Varro,  whose  judg- 
ment is  great,  and  generally  decisive,  declares,  that 
if  the  Muses  were  willing  to  speak  Latin,  they 
would  speak  in  the  language  of  Plautus.  In  the 
Augustan  age,  however,  when  the  Roman  language 
became  more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  did  not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy.  The 
poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  elegant  expres- 
sions of  a Terence,  was  censured  for  his  negligence 
in  versification,  his  low  wit,  execrable  puns,  and 
disgusting  obscenities.  Yet,  however  censured  as 
to  language  or  sentiments,  Plautus  continued  to  be 
a favourite  on  the  stage.  If  his  expressions  were 
not  choice  or  delicate,  it  was  univeraily  admitted 
that  he  was  more  happy  than  other  comic  writers  in 
his  pictures  ; the  incidents  of  his  plays  were  more 
varied,  the  acts  more  interesting,  the  characters 
more  truly  displayed,  and  the  catastrophe  more 
natural.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian, 
his  comedies  were  still  acted  on  the  public  theatres; 
and  no  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  his  abili- 
ties as  a comic  writer,  and  no  greater  censure  can 
be  passed  upon  his  successors  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition, than  to  observe,  that  for  500  years,  with  all 
the  disadvantages  of  obsolete  language  and  diction, 
in  spite  of  the  change  of  manners,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  government,  he  commanded  and  received 
that  applause  which  no  other  writer  dared  to  dis- 
pute with  him.  The  best  editions  of  Plautus  are 
that  of  Gronovius,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1664 ; that  of  Bar- 
bou,  12010,  in  5 vols.  Paris,  1759  ; that  of  Ernesti, 
2 vols.  8vo,  Lips.  1760;  and  that  of  Glasgow,  3 
vols.  i2mo,  1763.  Varro.  apud.  Quintil.  10,  c.  i- 
—Cic.  de  Ojjfic.  1,  &c. — De  Orat.  3,  &c. — Moral.  2, 
cp.  x,  v.  58,  170.  De  Art.  Poet.  54  & 270.-7'-' 
/Elianus,  a high  priest,  who  consecrated  the  capitol 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  53. 

Pleiades,  or  Vergilise,  a name  given  to 
seven  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas  by  Pleione  or 
./Ethra,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  They  were  placed 
in  the  heavens  after  death,  where  they  formed  a 
constellation  called  Pleiades,  near  the  back  of  the 
bull  in  the  Zodiac.  Their  names  were  Alcyone, 
Merope,  Maia,  Elcctra,  Taygeta,  Stcropc,  and 
Celeno.  They  all,  except  Merope,  who  marnen 
Sisyphus  king  of  Corinth,  had  some  of  the  linmor 
gods  for  their  suitors.  On  that  account,  there  ore, 
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rope’s  star  is  dim  and  obscure  among  the  rest  of 
sisters,  because  she  married  a mortal.  The 
le  of  the  Pleiades  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
•d  icXeeiv,  to  sail , because  that  constellation 
ws  the  time  most  favourable  to  navigators, 
ch  is  in  the  spring.  The  name  of  Vergiliae  they 
,ve  from  ver,  the  spring.  They  are  sometimes 
ed  A tlan tides,  from  their  father,  or  Hesperides, 
a the  gardens  of  that  name,  which  belonged  to 
-is.  Hygin.  fab.  193.  P.  A.  2,  c.  21. — Ovid, 
t.  13,  v.  293.  Fast.  5,  v.  106  & 170.  Hesiod, 
r.  Dies. — Homer.  Od.  5. — Horat.  4,  od.  14. 

'irg.  G.  1,  v.  138.  1.  4,  233. Seven  poets,  who, 

a their  number,  have  received  the  name  of  Plei- 
5,  near  the  age  of  Philadelphus  Ptolemy  king  of 
,-pt.  Their  names  were  Lycophron,  Theocritus, 
tus,  Nicander,  Apollonius,  Philicus,  and  Ho- 
: us  the  younger. 

'leione,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married 
-is  king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she  had  12 
:ghters,  and  a son  called  Hyas.  Seven  of  the 
. ghters  were  changed  into  a constellation  called 
tades,  and  the  rest  into  another  called  Hyadcs. 
id.  Fast,  s,  v.  84. 

’lf-mm  jfrium,  now  Massa  Oliveri,  a pro- 
itory  with  a small  castle  of  that  name,  in  the 
of  Syracuse.  Virg.  FEn.  3,  v.  693. 

‘lemneus,  a king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Peratus. 
children  always  died  as  soon  as  born,  till  Ceres, 
ing  his  misfortune,  offered  herself  as  a nurse  to 
■»  wife  as  she  was  going  to  be  brought  to  bed. 

child  lived  by  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
: dess,  and  Plemneus  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
: a the  dignity  of  his  nurse,  than  he  raised  her  a 
: pie.  Pans.  2,  c.  5 & 11. 

i Teumosii,  a people  of  Belgium,  the  inhabit- 
i of  modem  Toumay.  Cces.  G.  5,  c.  38. 

1 ’leuratus,  a king  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  26,  c. 

’leuron,  a son  of  /Etolus,  who  married  Xan- 
■ >e  the  daughter  of  Dorus,  by  whom  he  had 

- :nor.  He  founded  a city  in  /Etolia  on  the 
" :nus,  which  bore  his  name.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — 

- t.  4,  c.  2. — Sil.  13,  v.  310. — Paus.  7,  c.  13. — 
a d.  Met.  7,  v.  382. 

' ’lexaure,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 

* ‘lexippus,  a son  of  Thestius,  brother  to 
| itea  the  wife  of  fiEneus.  He  was  killed  by  his 
! hew  Meleager,  in  hunting  the  Calydonian  boar, 
brother  Toxeus  shared  his  fate.  Fid.  Althaea 

Meleager. A son  of  Phineus  and  Cleopatra, 

her  to  Pandion  king  of  Athens.  Apollod. 

'•  Plinius  Secundus,  sumamed  the  Elder, 
born  at  Verona,  of  a noble  family.  He  dis- 
uished  himself  in  the  field,  and,  after  he  had 
1 made  one  of  the  augurs  at  Rome,  he  was  ap- 
lted  governor  of  Spain.  In  his  public  character 
lid  not  neglect  the  pleasures  of  literature ; the 
was  employed  in  the  administration  of  the 
irs  of  his  province,  and  the  night  was  dedicated 
' ;tudy.  . Every  moment  of  time  was  precious  to 
; at  his  meals  one  of  his  servants  read  to  him 

- ks  valuable  for  their  information,  and  from  them 
immediately  made  copious  extracts,  in  a memo- 
dum  book.  Even  while  he  dressed  himself  after 
fling,  his  attention  was  called  away  from  sur- 
nding  objects,  and  he  was  cither  employed  in 
rning  to  another,  or  in  dictating  himself.  To  a 
id  so  earnestly  dedicated  to  learning,  nothing 

* ■eared  too  laborious,  no  undertaking  too  troublc- 
ie.  He  deemed  every  moment  lost  which  was 
devoted  to  study,  and  from  these  reasons  he 
'er  appeared  at  Rome  but  in  a chariot,  and 


wherever  he  went,  he  was  always  accompanied  by 
his  amanuensis.  He  even  censured  his  nephew, 
Pliny  the  younger,  because  he  had  indulged  him- 
self with  a walk,  and  sternly  observed,  that  he  might 
have  employed  those  moments  to  better  advan- 
tage. But  if  his  literary  pursuits  made  him  forget 
the  public  affairs,  his  prudence,  his  abilities,  and 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  his  character,  made 
him  known  and  respected.  He  was  courted  and 
admired  by  the  emperors  Titus  and  Vespasian,  and 
he  received  from  them  all  the  favours  which  a vir- 
tuous prince  could  offer,  and  an  honest  subject 
receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenum,  where  he  com- 
manded the  fleet,  which  was  then  stationed  there, 
Pliny  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  ashes.  He  was  then  ignorant  of 
the  cause  which  produced  it,  and  he  immediately 
set  sail  in  a small  vessel  for  mount  Vesuvius,  which 
he  at  last  discovered  to  have  made  a dreadful  erup- 
tion. The  sight  of  a number  of  boats  that  fled  from 
the  coast  to  avoid  the  danger,  might  have  deterred 
another,  but  the  curiosity  of  Pliny  excited  him  to 
advance  with  more  boldness,  and  though  his  vessel 
was  often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes,  that  were 
continually  thrown  up  by  the  mountain,  yet  he 
landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  was  deserted  by 
the  inhabitants,  but  Pliny  remained  there  during 
the  night,  the  better  to  observe  the  mountain,  which, 
during  the  obscurity,  appeared  to  be  one  continual 
blaze.  He  was  soon  disturbed  by  a dreadful  earth- 
quake, and  the  contrary  wind  on  the  morrow  pre- 
vented him  from  returning  to  Misenum.  The  erup- 
tion of  the  volcano  increased,  and  at  last  the  fire 
approached  the  place  where  the  philosopher  made 
his  observations.  Pliny  endeavoured  to  fly  before 
it,  but  though  he  was  supported  by  two  of  his  ser- 
vants, he  was  unable  to  escape.  He  soon  fell  down, 
suffocated  by  the  thick  vapours  that  surrounded 
him,  and  the  insupportable  stench  of  sulphureous 
matter.  His  body  was  found  three  days  after,  and 
decently  buried  by  his  nephew,  who  was  then  at 
Misenum  with  the  fleet.  This  memorable  event 
happened  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  philosopher  who  perished  by  the  eruptions  of 
the  volcano,  has  been  called  by  some  the  martyr  of 
nature.  He  was  then  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 
Of  the  works  which  he  composed,  none  are  extant 
but  his  natural  history  in  37  books.  It  is  a work, 
as  Pliny  the  younger  says,  full  of  erudition,  and  as 
varied  as  nature  itself.  It  treats  of  the  stars,  the 
heavens,  wind,  rain,  hail,  minerals,  trees,  flowers, 
and  plants,  besides  an  account  of  all  living  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  and  beasts  ; a geographical  description 
of  every  place  on  the  globe,  and  a history  of  every 
art  and  science,  of  commerce  and  navigation,  with 
their  rise;  progress,  and  several  improvements.  He 
is  happy  in  his  descriptions  as  a naturalist ; he  writes 
with  force  and  energy,  and  though  many  of  his  ideas 
and  conjectures  are  sometimes  ill-founded,  yet  he 
possesses  that  fecundity  of  imagination,  and  vivacity 
of  expression,  which  are  requisite  to  treat  a subject 
with  propriety,  and  to  render  a history  of  nature 
pleasing,  interesting,  and,  above  all,  instructive. 
His  style  possesses  not  the  graces  of  the  Augustan 
age  ; he  has  neither  its  purity  and  elegance,  nor  its 
simplicity,  but  it  is  rather  cramped,  obscure,  and 
sometimes  unintelligible.  Yet  for  all  this  it  has 
ever  been  admired  and  esteemed,  and  it  may  be 
called  a compilation  of  everything  which  had  been 
written  before  his  age  on  the  various  subjects  which 
he  treats,  and  a judicious  collection  from  the  mos. 
excellent  treatises  which  had  been  composed  on  the 
various  productions  of  nature.  Pliny  was  not 
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ashamed  to  mention  the  authors  which  he  quoted  ; 
he  speaks  of  them  with  admiration,  and  while  he 
pays  the  greatest  compliment  to  their  abilities,  his 
encomiums  show,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  good- 
ness, the  sensibility,  and  the  ingenuousness  of  his 
own  mind.  He  had  written  160  volumes  of  remarks 
and  annotations  on  the  various  authors  which  he 
had  read,  and  so  great  was  the  opinion  in  his  con- 
temporaries of  his  erudition  and  abilities,  that  a 
man  called  Lartius  Lutinius  offered  to  buy  his  notes 
and  observations  for  the  enormous  sum  of  about 
3242/.  English  money.  The  philosopher,  who  was 
himself  rich  and  independent,  rejected  the  offer,  and 
his  compilations,  after  his  death,  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  nephew  Pliny.  The  best  editions  of 
Pliny  are  that  of  Harduin,  3 vols.  fol.  Paris,  1723  ; 
that  of  Frantzius,  10  vols.  8vo,  Lips.  1728  ; that  of 
Brotier,  6 vols.  izmo,  Paris,  1779 ; and  the  Variorum 
8vo,  in  8 vols.  Lips.  1778  to  1789.  Tacit.  Ann.  x, 

c.  69.  1.  13,  c.  20.  1.  15,  c.  53. — Plin.  ep.,  &c. 

C.  Caecilius  Secundus,  surnamed  the  Younger,  was 
son  of  L.  Caecilius  by  the  sister  of  Pliny  the  elder. 
He  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  whose  name  he  as- 
sumed, and  whose  estates  and  effects  he  inherited. 
He  received  the  greatest  part  of  his  education  under 
Quintilian,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  appeared  at  the 
bar,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his 
eloquence,  that  he  and  Tacitus  were  reckoned  the 
two  greatest  orators  of  their  age.  He  did  not  make 
his  profession  an  object  of  gain  like  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  orators,  but  he  refused  fees  from  the  rich  as 
well  as  from  the  poorest  of  his  clients,  and  declared 
that  he  cheerfully  employed  himself  for  the  protec- 
tion of  innocence,  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and 
the  detection  of  vice.  He  published  many  of  his 
harangues  and  ■*  orations,  which  have  been  lost. 
When  Trajan  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
Pliny  was  created  consul  by  the  emperor.  This 
honour  the  consul  acknowledged  in  a celebrated 
panegyric,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Roman 
senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  empire,  he 
pronounced  on  Trajan.  Some  time  after  he  presided 
over  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  the  office  and  with  the 
power  of  proconsul,  and  by  his  humanity  and  philan- 
thropy the  subject  was  freed  from  the  burden  of 
partial  taxes,  and  the  persecution  which  had  been 
begun  against  the  Christians  of  his  province  was 
stopped,  when  Pliny  solemnly  declared  to  the  em- 
peror that  the  followers  of  Christ  were  a meek  and 
inoffensive  sect  of  men,  that  their  morals  were  pure 
and  innocent,  that  they  were  free  from  all  crimes, 
and  that  they  voluntarily  bound  themselves  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths  to  abstain  from  vice,  and  to  re- 
linquish every  sinful  pursuit.  If  he  rendered  him- 
self popular  in  his  province,  he  was  not  less  respected 
at  Rome.  He  was  there  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the 
patron  of  learning,  great  without  arrogance,  affable 
in  his  behaviour,  and  an  example  of  good  breeding, 
sobriety,  temperance,  and  modesty.  As  a father 
and  a husband  his  character  was  amiable  ; as  a sub- 
ject he  was  faithful  to  his  prince ; and  as  a magis- 
trate he  was  candid,  open,  and  compassionate. 
His  native  country  shared,  among  the  rest,  his  un- 
bounded benevolence ; and  Comum,  a small  town 
of  Insubria,  which  gave  him  birth,  boasted  of  his 
liberality  in  the  valuable  and  choice  library  of  books 
which  he  collected  there.  He  also  contributed 
towards  the  expenses  which  attended  the  education 
of  his  countrymen,  and  liberally  spent  part  of  his 
estate  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  those  whom  poverty  otherwise  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  a public  education.  He 
made  his  preceptor  Quintilian  and  the  poet  Martial 


objects  of  his  benevolence,  and  when  the  daughter 
of  the  former  was  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the  father 
with  the  greatest  civility  ; and  while  he  observed 
that  he  was  rich  in  the  possession  of  learning, 
though  poor  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  he  begged  of 
him  to  accept,  as  a dowry  for  his  beloved  daughter, 
50,000  sesterces,  about  300/.  “ I would  not,’’  con- 

tinued he,  “be  so  moderate,  were  I not  assured 
from  your  modesty  and  disinterestedness,  that  the' 
smallness  of  the  present  will  render  it  acceptable." 
He  died  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  113.  He 
had  written  a history  of  his  own  times,  which  is 
lost.  It  is  said  that  Tacitus  did  not  begin  his  history 
till  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  Pliny  to 
undertake  that  laborious  task  ; and,  indeed,  what 
could  not  have  been  expected  from  the  panegyrist 
of  Trajan,  if  Tacitus  acknowledged  himself  inferior 
to  him  in  delineating  the  character  of  the  times! 
Some  suppose,  but  falsely,  that  Pliny  wrote  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men,  universally  ascribed  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his  verses 
have  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  his  learned  v.  ork 
remains,  but  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Trajan, 
and  10  books  of  letters,  which  he  himself  collected 
and  prepared  for  the  public,  from  a numerous  and 
respectable  correspondence.  These  letters  contain 
many  curious  and  interesting  facts  ; they  abound 
with  many  anecdotes  of  the  generosity  and  the 
humane  sentiments  of  the  writer.  They  are  written 
with  elegance  and  great  purity,  and  the  reader 
everywhere  discovers  that  affability,  that  condescen- 
sion and  philanthropy,  which  so  egregiously  marked 
the  advocate  of  the  Christians.  These  letters  are 
esteemed  by  some  equal  to  the  voluminous  epistles 
of  Cicero.  In  his  panegyric,  Pliny’s  style  is  florid 
and  brilliant ; he  has  used,  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, the  liberties  of  the  panegyrist,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  courtier.  His  ideas  are  new  and 
refined,  but  his  diction  is  distinguished  by  that 
affectation  and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  The  best  editions  of  Pliny  are  those  of 
Gesner,  8vo,  Lips.  1770,  and  of  Lallemand,  i2mo, 
Paris  apud  Barbou ; and  of  the  panegyric  separate, 
that  of  Schwartz,  4m,  1746,  and  of  the  epistles,  the 
Variorum,  L.  Bat.  1669,  8vo.  Plin.  Ep. — Vossiut. 
— Sidonius. 

Plinthlne,  a town  of  Egypt  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. _ - 

Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas,  of  the  family 
of  the  Eurysthenidae,  succeeded  on  the  Spartan 
throne  at  the  death  of  Cleombrotus.  Hcrodot.  9, 
c.  10. A brother  of  Cassander. 

Plisthanus,  a philosopher  of  Elis,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  school  of  Phaedon.  Diog. 

PlistttSnes,  a son  of  Atreus  king  of  Argos, 
father  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  according  to 
Hesiod  and  others.  Homer,  however,  calls  Mene- 
laus and  Agamemnon  sons  of  Atreus,  though  they 
were  in  reality  the  children  of  Plisthcnes.  The 
father  died  very  young,  and  the  two  children  were 
left  in  the  house  of  their  grandfather,  who  took  care 
of  them  and  instructed  them.  From  his  attention 
to  them,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  Atreu* 
was  universally  acknowledged  their  protectors*™ 
father,  and  thence  their  surname  of  Atridte.  t via. 
Rem.  Am.  v.  778. — Dictys.  Cret.  1. — H outer,  i • 

Plistlnus,  a brother  of  Faustulus  the  snep- 
herd,  who  saved  the  life  of  Romulus  and  K emu  • 
He  was  killed  in  a scuffle  which  happened  betwe 
the  two  brothers.  _ e p 

Plisto&nax  and  Plistonax,  son  of 

sanias,  was  general  of  the  Lacedaimonian  armies 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  banished  from 
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-dom  of  Sparta  for  19  years,  and  was  afterwards 
lied  by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He 
aed  58  years.  He  had  succeeded  Plistarchus. 
-cyd. 

listus,  a river  of  Phocis  falling  into  the  bay 
orinth.  Strab.  9. 

lotse,  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  /Etolia, 

. :d  also  Strophades. 

lotlna  Pompeia,  a Roman  lady  who  mar- 
Trajan  while  he  was  yet  a private  man.  She 
'.red  Rome  in  the  procession  with  her  husband 
u he  was  saluted  emperor,  and  distinguished 
elf  by  the  affability  of  her  behaviour,  her 
i.anity,  and  liberal  offices  to  the  poor  and  friend- 
She  accompanied  Trajan  in  the  east,  and  at 
•death  she  brought  back  his  ashes  to  Rome,  and 
: enjoyed  all  the  honours  and  titles  of  a Roman 
-ress  under  Adrian,  who  by  her  means  had  suc- 
t ed  to  the  vacant  throne.  At  her  death,  A.D. 

■ she  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received 
:ie  honours,  which,  according  to  the  superstition 
-ie  times,  she  seemed  to  deserve,  from  her  re- 
. for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
fire,  and  for  her  private  virtues.  Dion. 

. lotinopSlis,  a town  of  Thrace,  built  by  the 
: eror  Trajan,  and  called  after  Plotina,  the 

der’s  wife. Another  in  Dacia. 

[ lotinus,  a Platonic  philosopher  of  Lycopolis 
- gypt.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a pupil  of  Am- 
ius  the  philosopher,  and  after  he  had  profited 
: .11  the  instructions  of  his  learned  preceptor,  he 
rmined  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and  to  visit 
.territories  of  India  and  Persia  to  receive  infor- 
ion.  He  accompanied  Gordian  in  his  expedi- 
into  the  east,  but  the  day  which  proved  fatal 

■ the  emperor,  nearly  terminated  the  life  of 
philosopher.  He  saved  himself  by  flight,  and 
following  year  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
licly  taught  philosophy.  His  school  was  fre- 

: nted  by  people  of  every  sex,  age,  and  quality ; 

: senators  as  well  as  plebeians,  and  so  great  was 
opinion  of  the  public  of  his  honesty  and  can- 
r,  that  many,  on  their  death-bed,  left  all  their 
: iessions  to  his  care,  and  entrusted  their  children 
. im,  as  a superior  being.  He  was  the  favourite 
ill  the  Romans ; and  while  he  charmed  the 
ulace  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
rite  by  his  doctrines,  the  emperor  Gallienus 
:rted  him,  and  admired  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
It  is  even  said  that  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
;s  Salonina  intended  to  rebuild  a decayed  city 
.’ampania,  and  to  appoint  the  philosopher  over 
hat  there  he  might  experimentally  know,  while 
presided  over  a colony  of  philosophers,  the 
dity  and  the  use  of  the  ideal  laws  of  the  re- 
lic of  Plato.  This  plan  was  not  executed, 
>ugh  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  enemies  of 
tinus  The  philosopher,  at  last  become  help- 
and  infirm,  returned  to  Campania,  where  the 
rality  of  his  friends  for  a while  maintained  him. 
died  A.D.  270,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and 
ie  expired,  he  declared  that  he  made  his  last  and 
;t  violent  efforts  to  give  up  what  there  was  most 
ne  in  him  and  in  the  rest  of  the  universe, 
idst  the  great  qualities  of  the  philosopher,  we 
:over  some  ridiculous  singularities.  Plotinus 
er  permitted  his  picture  to  be  taken,  and  he 
erved,  that  to  see  a painting  of  himself  in  the 
owing  age,  was  beneath  the  notice  of  an  en- 
•itened  mind.  These  reasons  also  induced  him 
ronccal  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  place  of  his 
•h.  He  never  made  use  of  medicines,  and  though 
body  was  often  debilitated  by  abstinence  or  too 


much  study,  he  despised  to  have  recourse  to  a phy- 
sician, and  thought  that  it  would  degrade  the 
gravity  of  a philosopher.  His  writings  have  been 
collected  by  his  pupil  Porphyry.  They  consist 
of  54  different  treatises  divided  into  six  equal  parts, 
written  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity  ; but  the 
reasonings  are  abstruse,  and  the  subjects  metaphy- 
sical. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Picinus,  folio, 
Basil,  1580. 

Plotius  Crispmus,  a stoic  philosopher  and 
poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelegant,  and  whose 
disposition  was  morose,  for  which  he  has  been  ridi- 
culed by  Horace,  and  called  Aretalogns.  Horat.  t, 

sat.  1,  v.  4. Gallus,  a native  of  Lugdunum,  who 

taught  grammar  at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  among 

his  pupils.  Cic.  de  Orat. Griphus,  a man  made 

senator  by  Vespasian.  Tacit.  Hist.  3. A cen- 
turion in  Csesar’s  army.  Cces.  B.  G.  3,  c.  19. 

Tucca,  a friend  of  Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made 
him  his  heir.  He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with 
Varius,  to  review  the  ALneid  of  Virgil.  Horat.  1, 

sat.  5,  v.  40. Lucius,  a poet  in  the  age  of  the 

great  Marius,  whose  exploits  he  celebrated  in  his 
verses. 

PTusios,  a surname  of  Jupiter  at  Sparta,  ex- 
pressive of  his  power  to  grant  riches.  Pans.  3, 
c.  19. 

Plutarchus,  a native  of  Chseronea,  descended 
of  a respectable  family.  His  father,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
virtue,  and  his  grandfather,  called  Lamprias,  was 
also  as  conspicuous  for  his  eloquence  and  the  fecun- 
dity of  his  genius.  Under  Ammonius,  a reputable 
teacher  at  Delphi,  Plutarch  was  made  acquainted 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  so  well  es- 
tablished was  his  character,  that  he  was  appointed 
by  his  countrymen,  while  yet  very  young,  to  go  to 
the  Roman  proconsul,  in  their  name,  upon  an  affair 
of  the  most  important  nature.  This  commission  he 
executed  with  honour  to  himself,  and  with  success 
for  his  country.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  and  after  he  had  visited,  like  a 
philosopher  and  an  historian,  the  territories  of 
Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
opened  a school.  His  reputation  made  his  school 
frequented.  The  emperor  Trajan  admired  his  abili- 
ties, and  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  consul,  and 
appointed  him  governor  of  Illyricum.  After  the 
death  of  his  imperial  benefactor,  Plutarch  removed 
from  Rome  to  Chseronea,  where  he  lived  in  the 
greatest  tranquillity,  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  raised  to  all  the  honours  which  his  native  town 
could  bestow.  In  this  peaceful  and  solitary  retreat, 
Plutarch  closely  applied  himself  to  study,  and  wrote 
the  greatest  part  of  his  works,  and  particularly  his 
Lives.  He  died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Chmronea, 
about  the  140th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Plutarch 
had  five  children  by  his  wife,  called  Timoxena,  four 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  and  the 
daughter  died  when  young,  and  those  that  survived 
were  called  Plutarch  and  Lamprias,  and  the  latter 
did  honour  to  his  father’s  memory,  by  giving  to  the 
world  an  acurate  catalogue  of  his  writings.  In  his 
private  and  public  character,  the  historian  of  Cha;- 
ronea  was  the  friend  of  discipline.  He  boldly  as- 
serted the  natural  right  of  mankind,  liberty  ; but 
he  recommended  obedience  and  submissive  de- 
ference to  magistrates,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  society.  He  supported  that  the  most  violent 
and  dangerous  public  factions  arose  too  often  from 
private  disputes  and  from  misunderstanding.  To 
render  himself  more  intelligent,  he  always  carried  a 
commonplace  book  with  him,  and  he  preserved  with 
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the  greatest  care  whatever  judicious  observations 
fell  in  the  course  of  conversation.  The  most  es- 
teemed of  his  works  are  his  lives  of  illustrious  men, 
of  whom  he  examines  and  delineates  the  different 
characters  with  wonderful  skill  and  impartiality. 
He  neither  misrepresents  the  virtues,  nor  hides  the 
foibles  of  his  heroes.  He  writes  with  precision  and 
with  fidelity,  and  though  his  diction  is  neither  pure 
nor  elegant,  yet  there  is  energy  and  animation,  and 
in  many  descriptions  he  is  inferior  to  no  historian. 
In  some  of  his  narrations,  however,  he  is  often  too 
circumstantial,  his  remarks  are  often  injudicious  ; 
and  when  he  compares  the  heroes  of  Greece  with 
those  of  Rome,  the  candid  reader  can  easily  remem- 
ber which  side  of  the  Adriatic  gave  the  historian 
birth.  Some  have  accused  him  of  not  knowing  the 
genealogy  of  his  heroes,  and  have  censured  him  for 
his  superstition  ; yet  for  all  this,  he  is  the  most  en- 
tertaining, the  most  instructive,  and  interesting  of 
all  the  writers  of  ancient  history  ; and  were  a man 
of  true  taste  and  judgment  asked  what  book  he 
wished  to  save  from  destruction,  of  all  the  profane 
compositions  of  antiquity,  he  would  perhaps  with- 
out hesitation  reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  In  his 
moral  treatises,  Plutarch  appears  in  a different 
character,  and  his  misguided  philosophy  and  er- 
roneous doctrines  render  some  of  these  inferior 
compositions  puerile  and  disgusting.  They,  how- 
ever, contain  many  useful  lessons  and  curious  facts, 
and  though  they  are  composed  without  connection, 
compiled  without  judgment,  and  often  abound  with 
improbable  stories  and  false  reasonings,  yet  they 
contain  much  information  and  many  useful  re- 
flections. The  best  editions  of  Plutarch  are  that 
of  Francfort,  2 vols.  folio,  1599  ; that  of  Stephens, 
6 vols.  8vo,  1572 ; the  Lives  by  Reiske,  12  vols. 
8vo,  Lips.  1775  ; and  the  Moralia,  &c.,  by  Wytten- 

bach.  Pint. A native  of  Eretria,  during  the 

Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Pint,  in  Phoc. 

Plutia,  a town  of  Sicily.  Cic.  in  V err. 

Pluto,  a son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited  his 
father’s  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Jupiter  and 
Neptune.  He  received  as  his  lot  the  kingdom  of 
hell,  and  whatever  lies  under  the  earth,  and  as 
such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  of 
death  and  funerals.  From  his  functions,  and  the 
place  he  inhabited,  he  received  different  names. 
He  was  called  Dis,  Hades,  or  Ades,  Clytopolon, 
Agelastus , Orcus,  &c.  As  the  place  of  his  residence 
was  obscure  and  gloomy,  all  the  goddesses  refused 
to  marry  him  ; but  he  determined  to  obtain  by  force 
what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations.  As  he  once 
visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a violent  earth- 
quake, he  saw  Proserpine  the  daughter  of  Ceres 
gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of  Enna,  with  a 
crowd  of  female  attendants.  He  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  immediately  carried  her  away  upon  his 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  To  make  his  retreat 
more  unknown,  he  opened  himself  a passage  through 
the  earth,  by  striking  it  with  his  trident  in  the  lake 
of  Cyane  in  Sicily,  or,  according,  to  others,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cephisus  in  Attica.  Proserpine  called 
upon  her  attendants  for  help,  but  in  vain,  and  she 
became  the  wife  of  her  ravisher,  and  the  queen  of 
hell.  Pluto  is  generally  represented  as  holding  a 
sceptre  with  two  teeth  ; he  has  also  keys  in  his 
hand,  to  intimate  that  whoever  enters  his  king- 
dom can  never  return.  He  is  looked  upon  as  . a 
hard-hearted  and  inexorable  god,  with  a grim 
and  dismal  countenance,  and  for  that  reason  no 
temples  were  raised  to  his  honour,  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  superior  god6.  Black  victims,  and  particularly 


a bull,  were  the  only  sacrifices  which  were  offered  I 
to  him,  and  their  blood  was  not  sprinkled  on  the 
altars,  or  received  in  vessels,  as  *t  other  sacrifices 
but  it  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the  earth  as 
if  it  were  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  realms  of'the 
god.  The  Syracusans  yearly  sacrificed  to  him  black 
bulls,  near  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  where,  according 
to  the  received  traditions,  he  had  disappeared  with  I 
Proserpine.  Among  plants,  the  cypress,  the  nor- 
cissus,  and  the  maiden-hair  were  sacred  to  him,  as 
also  everything  which  was  deemed  inauspicious 
particularly  the  number  two.  According  to  some 
of  the  ancients,  Pluto  sat  on  a throne  of  sulphur, 
from  which  issued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus’ 
Phlegethon,  and  Acheron.  The  dog  Cerberus 
watched  at  his  feet,  the  Harpies  hovered  round 
him,  Proserpine  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  near  to 
the  goddess  stood  the  Eumenides,  with  their  heads 
covered  with  snakes.  The  Parcae  occupied  the 
right,  and  they  each  held  in  their  hands  the  sym- 
bols  of  their  office,  the  distaff,  the  spindle,  and  the 
scissors.  Pluto  is  called  by  some  the  father  of  the 
Eumenides.  During  the  war  of  the  gods  and  the 
Titans,  the  Cyclops  made  a helmet  which  rendered 
the  bearer  invisible,  and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Perseus 
was  armed  with  it  when  he  conquered  the  Gorgoni 
Hesiod.  Thcog. — Homer.  Jl. — A pollod.  1,  &c.— 
Hygin.fab.  155.  P.  A.  2. — Stat.  Theb.  8. — Diod. 
5. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  6. — Pans.  2,  c.  36  — Orpheus , 
Hymn.  17,  &c .-—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  26. — Plato , 
de  Rep. — Euripid.  in  Met.  Hippol. — JEschyl.  in 
Pers.  Prom. — Parro.  L.  L.  4. — Cat  nil.  ep.  3.— 
Virg.  G.  4,  v.  502.  PEn.  6,  v.  273.  1.  8,  v.  296.— 
Lucan.  6,  v.  715. — Horat.  2,  od.  3 & 18. — Setuc.in 
Her.  Fur. 

Plutonium,  a temple  of  Pluto  in  Lydia,  Cic. 

de  Div.  1,  c.  36. 

Plutus,  a son  of  Jasion,  or  Jasius,  by  Ceres  the 
goddess  of  com,  has  been  confounded  by  many  of 
the  mythologists  with  Pluto,  though  plainly  dis- 
tinguished from  him  as  being  the  god  of  riches. 
He  was  brought  up  by  the  goddess  of  peace,  and  on 
that  account.  Pax  was  represented  at  Athens  as 
holding  the  god  of  wealth  in  her  lap.  The  Greeks 
spoke  of  him  as  of  a fickle  divinity.  They  repre- 
sented him  as  blind,  because  he  distributed  riches 
indiscriminately  ; he  was  lame,  because  he  came 
slow  and  gradually  ; but  had  wings,  to  intimate 
that  he  flew  away  with  more  velocity  than  he  ap- 
proached mankind.  Lucian,  in  Tim. — Pans.  9, 
c.  16  & 26. — Hygin.  P.  A. — Aristoph.  in  Plut.— 
Diod.  5. — Hesoid.  Th.  970. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  53- 

Pluvius,  a surname  of  Jupiter  as  god  of  rain. 
He  was  invoked  by  that  name  among  the  Romans, 
whenever  the  earth  was  parched  up  with  continual 
heat,  and  was  in  want  of  refreshing  showers.  He 
had  an  altar  in  the  temple  on  the  capitol.  Tibull  1, 
el.  7,  v.  26.  . Sc 

Plynteria,  a festival  among  the  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who 
received  from  the  daughter  Cecrops  the  name  o 
Aglauros.  The  word  seems  to  be  derived  W® 
ir\vvetv,  lavart ',  because,  during  the  solcmnityi 
they  undressed  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
washed  it.  The  day  on  which  it  was  observed  » 
universally  looked  upon  as  unfortunate  and  tn*o 
spicious,  and  on  that  account  no  person  w as  per 
niitted  to  appear  in  the  temples,  as  they  " 
purposely  surrounded  with  ropes.  Ihe  nrm- 
Alctbiades  in  Athens  that  day,  was  deemed 
unfortunate;  but,  however,  the  success  tna 
after  ttended  him,  proved  it  to  be  otherwise- 
was  customary  at  this  festival  to  bear  in  process* 
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ister  of  figs,  which  intimated  the  progress  of 
ization  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
;s  served  them  for  food  after  they  had  found  a 
<e  for  acorns.  Pollux. 

aigeus,  a village  of  Egypt,  near  Phoenicia. 
k.  16. 

ljrx,  a place  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  Solon  for 
ng  assemblies.  C.  Nep.  Alt.  3. — Pint,  in 
. dr5  Them. 

jblicius,  a lieutenant  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
adalirius,  a son  of  xEsculapius  and  Epione. 
/as  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
eie  made  himself  under  him  such  a master  of 
cine,  that,  during  the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks 
• :d  him  to  their  camp,  to  stop  a pestilence  which 
jaffled  the  skill  of  all  their  physicians.  Some, 
ver,  suppose  that  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war 
; n the  capacity  of  a physician  in  the  Grecian 
, but  as  a warrior,  attended  by  his  brother 
taon,  in  30  ships,  with  soldiers  from  CEchalia, 

. ae,  and  Trica.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
. Podalirius  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
. .,  where  he  cured  of  the  falling  sickness  and 
c ed  a daughter  of  Damoetas  the  king  of  the 
. He  fixed  his  habitation  there,  and  built  two 
.5,  one  of  which  he  called  Syma,  by  the  name 
. wife.  The  Carians,  after  his  death,  built  him 
, lple,  and  paid  him  divine  honours.  Dictys 
—Q.  Smyrn.  6 & 9. — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2. 

..  el.  6. — Pans.  3. A Rutulian  engaged  in 

zars  of  /Eneas  and  Tumus.  Virg.  /Pin.  12, 
t- 

>darce,  a daughter  of  Danaus.  Apollod. 
odarces,  a son  of  Iphiclus  of  Thessaly,  who 

to  the  Trojan  war. The  first  name  of 

a.  When  Troy  was  taken  by  Hercules,  he 
edeemed  from  slavery  by  his  sister  Hesione, 
rom  thence  received  the  name  of  Priam.  Vid. 
nus. 

>dares,  a general  of  Mantinea,  in  the  age  of 
; ninondas.  Pans.  8,  c.  9. 

)darg-e,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of  two  of 
orses  of  Achilles  by  the  Zephyrs.  The  word 
1 ates  the  swiftness  of  her feet. 
xiargns,  a charioteer  of  Hector.  Homer. 
*eas,  son  of  Thaumacus,  was  among  the  Argo- 

The  father  of  Philoctetes.  The  son  is 

called  Pee  ant  ia  proles,  on  account  of  his 
r.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  43. 
eclle,  a celebrated  portico  at  Athens,  which 
zed  its  name  from  the  variety  (ttoikiAos)  of 
ings  which  it  contained.  It  was  there  that 
kept  his  school,  and  the  stoics  also  received 
lessons  there,  whence  their  name  [a  oroa,  a 
:)•  The  Pijecile  was  adorned  with  pictures  of 
and  benefactors,  and  among  many  others 
those  of  the  siege  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the 
1 of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  the  fight 
aen  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  at 
e in  Argolis,  and  of  Atticus  the  great  friend  of 
ns.  The  only  reward  which  Miltiades  ob- 
d after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  was  to  have  his 
re  drawn  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the 
>f  the  officers  that  fought  with  him,  in  the  re- 
ntation  which  was  made  of  the  engagement, 
h was  hung  up  in  the  Pcecile,  in  commemora- 
af  that  celebrated  victory.  C.  Hep.  in  Milt.  <&-> 
ttic.  3. — Pans.  x. — Plin.  35. 

*Bni,  a name  given  to  the  Carthaginians.  It 
s to  be  a corruption  of  the  word  Plueni  or 
nices,  as  the  Carthaginians  were  of  Phoenician 
n.  Servius.  ad  Virg.  t,  v.  302. 

>•06011.  Vid.  Paeon. 


Fceonia,  a part  of  Macedonia.  Vid.  Paeonia. 

PcettS,  a part  of  mount  Pindus. 

Pogon,  a harbour  of  the  Trcezenians  on  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  received  this  name 
on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come  forward  before 
the  town  of  Troezene,  as  the  beard  (7x0)70)1 >)  does 
from  the  chin.  Strab.  1. — Mela , 2. 

Pola,  a city  of  Istria,  founded  by  the  Colchians, 
and  afterwards  made  a Roman  colony,  and  called 
Pietas  Julia.  Plin.  3,  c.  9. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — 
Strab.  1 & 5. 

Polemarclnis.  Vid.  Archon. The  as- 

sassin of  Polydorus  king  of  Sparta.  Pans.  3,  c.  3. 

Polemocratia,  a queen  of  Thrace,  who  fled 
to  Brutus  after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  She  retired 
from  her  kingdom  because  her  subjects  had  lately 
murdered  her  husband. 

Polemon,  a youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Philos- 
tratus.  He  was  much  given  to  debauchery  and  ex- 
travagance, and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
riot  and  drunkenness.  He  once,  when  intoxicated, 
entered  the  school  of  Xenocrates,  while  the  philo- 
sopher was  giving  his  pupils  a lecture  upon  the 
effects  of  intemperance,  and  he  was  so  struck  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  academician,  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  renounced 
the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and  applied  himself 
totally  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  was  then  in 
the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  from  that  time  he 
never  drank  any  other  liquor  but  water ; and  after 
the  death  of  Xenocrates  he  succeeded  in  the  school 
where  his  reformation  had  been  affected.  He  died 
about  270  years  before  Christ,  in  an  extreme  old 
age.  Diog.  in  Vita. — Horat.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  254. — 
Val.  Max.  6,  c.  9. A son  of  Zeno  the  rhetori- 

cian, made  king  of  Pontus  by  Antony.  He  attended 
his  patron  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  was  received  into  favour 
by  Augustus,  though  he  had  fought  in  the  cause  of 
Antony.  He  was  killed  some  time  after  by  the 
barbarians  near  the  Palus  Maeotis,  against  whom 

he  had  made  war.  Strab. — Dion. His  son,  of 

the  same  name,  was  confirmed  on  his  father’s  throne 
by  Roman  emperors,  and  the  province  of  Cilicia 

was  also  added  to  his  kingdom  by  Claudius. An 

officer  in  the  army  of  Alexander,  intimate  with 

Philotas,  &c.  Curt.  7,  c.  1,  See. A rhetorician 

at  Rome,  who  wrote  a poem  on  weights  and 
measures  still  extant.  He  was  master  to  Perseus 
the  celebrated  satirist,  and  died  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
— - — A sophist  of  Laodice  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian.  He  was  often  sent  to  the  emperor 
with  an  embassy  by  his  countrymen,  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  great  success.  He  was  greatly  favoured 
by  Adrian,  from  whom  he  extracted  much  money. 
In  the  56th  year  of  his  age  he  buried  himself  alive, 
as  he  laboured  with  the  gout.  He  wrote  declama- 
tions in  Greek. 

Polemonium,  now  Vatija,  a town  of  Pontus, 
at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Theomodon. 

Polias,  a surname  of  Minerva,  as  protectress  of 
cities. 

Polichna,  a town  of  Troas  on  Ida.  ITerodot. 
6,  c.  28.— — Another  of  Crete.  Thucyd.  2,  c.  85. 

Polieia,  a festival  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  there  with  grey  hair 
(noAius),  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other  places. 
The  victim  was  a bull,  but  when  it  happened  once 
that  no  bull  could  be  found,  an  ox  was  taken  from 
the  cart  and  sacrificed.  From  that  time  the  sacri- 
fice of  labouring  oxen  was  deemed  lawful,  though 
before  it  was  looked  upon  as  a capital  crime. 

Poliorcetes  ( destroyer  qf  titiei),  a surname 
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given  to  Demetrius  son  of  Antigonus.  Pint,  in 
Demet. 

Polisma,  a town  of  Troas,  on  the  Simois. 
Strab.  13. 

Polistl’&tus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  born 
the  same  day  as  Hippoclides,  with  whom  he  always 
lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy.  They  both  died  at 
the  same  hour.  Diog.—Val.  Max.  1. 

Polltes,  a son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed  by 
Pyrrhus  in  his  father’s  presence.  Virg.  AEn.  2,  v. 
526,  &c.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  fol- 
lowed Aeneas  into  Italy,  and  was  one  of  the  friends 
of  young  Ascanius.  Id.  5,  v.  564. 

Politorium,  a city  of  the  Latins  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  before  Christ  639.  Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

Pollinea,  a prostitute,  &c.  Juv.  2,  v.  68. 

Polla  Argent  aria,  the  wife  of  the  poet 
Lucan.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  correcting  the 
three  first  books  of  his  Pharsalia.  St  at.  Sylv.  1 
& 2. 

Pollentia,  now  Polenza , a town  of  Liguria  in 
Italy,  famous  for  wool.  There  was  a celebrated 
battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans  and  Alaric 
king  of  the  Huns,  about  the  403rd  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  which  the  former,  according  to 
some,  obtained  the  victory.  Mela , 2,  c.  7. — PI  in. 
8,  c.  48. — Suet.  Tib.  37.— vSrV.  8,  v.  598. — Cic.  11, 

Fam.  13. A town  of  Majorca.  Plin.  & Mela. 

Of  Picenum.  Liv.  39,  c.  44.  1.  41,  c.  27. 

Polles,  a Greek  poet  whose  writings  were  so 
obscure  and  unintelligible  that  his  name  became 
proverbial.  Suidas. 

Pollio  C.  Asinius,  a Roman  consul  under 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  much  by  his  eloquence  and  writings  as  by  his 
exploits  in  the  field.  He  defeated  the  Dalmatians, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antony  against  Augustus. 
He  patronized,  with  great  liberality,  the  poets 
Virgil  and  Horace,  who  have  immortalized  him  in 
their  writings.  He  was  the  first  who  raised  a 
public  library  at  Rome,  and  indeed  his  example 
was  afterwards  followed  by  many  of  the  emperors. 
In  his  library  were  placed  the  statues  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  every  age,  and  Varro  was  the  only 
person  who  was  honoured  there  during  his  lifetime. 
He  was  with  J.  Caesar  when  he  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con. He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Augustus,  when 
he  had  become  one  of  his  adherents,  after  the  ruin 
of  Antony.  Pollio  wrote  some  tragedies,  orations, 
and  a history,  which  was  divided  into  17  books. 
All  those  compositions  are  lost,  and  nothing  remains 
of  his  writings  except  a few  letters  to  Cicero.  He 
died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  4.  He  is  the 
person  in  whose  honour  Virgil  has  inscribed  his 
fourth  eclogue,  Pollio , as  a reconciliation  was 
effected  between  Augustus  and  Antony  during  his 
consulship.  The  poet,  it  is  supposed  by  some, 
makes  mention  of  a son  of  the  consul  born  about 
this  time,  and  is  lavish  in  his  excursions  into 
futurity,  and  his  predictions  of  approaching  pros- 
perity. Paterc.  2,  c.  86. — Horat.  2,  od.  1,  sat.  10, 
1.  1. — Virg.  Eel.  3 & 4. — Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13. — 

Quint.  10. Annius,  a man  accused  of  sedition 

before  Tiberius,  and  acquitted.  He  afterwards 
conspired  against  Nero,  &c.  Tacit.  6,  c.  9.  1.  15, 

c.  56. Vedius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Augustus, 

who  used  to  feed  his  fishes  with  human  flesh.  This 
cruelty  was  discovered  when  one  of  his  servants 
broke  a glass  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  who  had 
been  invited  to  a feast.  The  master  ordered  the 
servant  to  be  seized ; but  he  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him  to  interfere, 
and  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  devoured  by  fishes. 

Upon  this  the  causes  of  his  apprehension  were  ex- 
amined, and  Augustus,  astonished  at  the  barbarity 
of  his  favourite,  caused  his  servant  to  be  dismissed 
all  the  fish-ponds  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  crystal 

glasses  of  Pollio  to  be  broken  to  pieces. A man 

who  poisoned  Britannicus,  at  tne  instigation  of 
Nero.— An  historian  in  the  age  of  Constantine 
the  Great.— — A sophist  in  the  age  of  Pompey  the 

Great. A friend  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Pollis,  a commander  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  defeated  at  Naxos,  B.C.  377.  Diod. 

PoUius  Felix,  a friend  of  the  poet  Statius,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Sylva. 

Pollupex,  now  Final,  a town  of  Genoa. 

Pollutia,  a daughter  of  L.  Vetus,  put  to  death 
after  her  husband  Rubellius  Plautus,  by  order  of 
Nero,  &c.  Tacit.  16.  Ann.  c.  10  & 11. 

Pollux,  a son  of  Jupiter  by  Leda  the  wife  of 
Tyndarus.  He  was  brother  to  Castor.  Vid.  Cas- 
tor.  A Greek  writer,  who  flourished  A.D.  186, 

in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  died  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  Naucratis,  and 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  wrote  a useful  wori: 
called  Onomasticon,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Hemsterhusius,  2 vols.  fol.  Amst.  1706. 

Poltis,  a king  of  Thrace,  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

Polus,  a celebrated  Grecian  actor. A sophist 

of  Agrigentum. 

Polusca,  a town  of  Latium,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Pollustini.  Liv.  2,  c.  39. 

Polysenus,  a native  of  Macedonia,  who  wrote 
eight  books  in  Greek  of  stratagems,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Veras,  while 
they  were  making  war  against  the  Parthians.  He 
wrote  also  other  books  which  have  been  lost,  among 
which  was  a history,  with  a description  of  the  city 
of  Thebes.  The  best  editions  of  his  stratagems  are 
those  of  Masvicius,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1690,  and  of  Mur- 

sinna,  i2mo,  Berlin.  1756. A friend  of  Philo- 

pcemen. An  orator  in  the  age  of  Julius  Csesar. 

He  wrote  in  three  books  an  account  of  Antony's 
expedition  in  Parthia,  and  likewise  published 

orations. A mathematician,  who  afterwards  fol; 

lowed  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  and  disregarded 
geometry  as  a false  and  useless  study.  Cic.  ft 
Acad.  Qutzst.  4. 

Polyanus,  a mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Pindus.  Strab. 

Polyarchus,  the  brother  of  a queen  of  Cyrene, 

&c.  Polycen.  8. 

Polybidas,  a general  after  the  death  of  Agesi- 
polis  the  Lacedaemonian.  He  reduced  Olynthus. 

Polybius,  or  Polybus,  a king  ol  Corinth, 
who  married  Peribcea,  whom  some  have 
Merope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by  Chthonophy>e> 
the  daughter  of  Sicyon  king  of  Sicyon.  He  per- 
mitted his  wife,  who  had  no  children,  to  adopt  nnlJ 
educate  as  her  own  son,  (Edipus,  who  had  been 
found  by  his  shepherds  exposed  in  the  woods.  n_ 
had  a daughter  called  Lysianassa,  whom  he  gave  * 
marriage  to  Talaus  son  of  Bias  king  of  Argos.  • 
he  had  no  male  child,  he  left  his  kingdom^ 
Adrastus,  who  had  been  banished  from  his  tnrorje, 
and  who  had  fled  to  Corinth  for  protection,  Hy&,  • 
fab.  66. — Pans.  2,  c.  6. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5.  bentdb 
in  GLdip.  812.  . , _ , 

Polybms,  a native  of  Megalopolis  i n Pe  T;n 
nesus,  son  of  Lycortas.  He  was  early  tmtia 
the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  9 g 

cations,  of  a statesman,  by  his  father,  who  ' , 

strong  supporter  of  the  Aclucan  league,  and 
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Philopcemen  was  taught  the  art  of  war.  In  I 
edonia  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour 
tost  the  Romans,  and  when  Perseus  had  been 
luered,  he  was  carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy  as 
isoner  of  war.  But  he  was  not  long  buried  in 
obscurity  of  a dungeon.  Scipio  and  rabius 
acquainted  with  his  uncommon  abilities  as ; a 
■ior  and  as  a man  of  learning,  and  they  made 
their  friend  by  kindness  and  attention.  Poly- 

- was  not  insensible  to  their  merit ; he  accom- 
ed  Scipio  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  present  at 
taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  In  the 
t of  his  prosperity,  however,  he  felt  the  _dis- 
es  of  his  country,  which  had  been  reduced  into 

^man  province,  and,  like  a true  patriot,  he  re- 
d its  wants,  and  eased  its  servitude  by  making 
if  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
aintance  with  the  most  powerful  Romans, 
r the  death  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  Scipio, 
etired  from  Rome,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his 
at  Megalopolis,  where  he  enjoyed  the  comforts 
honours  which  every  good  man  can  receive 
the  gratitude  of  his  citizens,  and  from  the  self- 
faction which  attends  a humane  and  benevolent 
t.  He  died  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  about 
r-years  before  Christ,  of  a wound  which  he  had 
ved  by  a fall  from  his  horse.  _ He  wrote  a 
ersal  history  in  Greek,  divided  into  40  books, 
h began  with  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the 
■.haginians,  and  finished  with  the  conquest  of 
: edonia  by  Paulus.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
1 able  history  is  lost ; the  five  first  books  are 
1 nt,  and  of  the  12  following  the  fragments  are 
: erous.  The  history  of  Polybius  is  admired  for 
:iuthenticity,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  his- 
m among  the  Greeks  who  was  experimentally 
professedly  acquainted  with  the  military  opera- 
s and  the  political  measures  of  which  he  makes 
tion.  He  has  been  recommended  in  every  age 
country  as  the  best  master  in  the  art  of  war, 
nothing  can  more  effectually  prove  the  esteem 
■hich  he  was  held  among  the  Romans,  than  to 
; tion  that  Brutus  the  murderer  of  Caesar  perused 
history  with  the  greatest  attention,  epitomized 

■ uid  often  retired  from  the  field  where  he  had 
vn  his  sword  against  Octavius  and  Antony,  to 

the  instructive  pages  which  describe  the  great 
ms  of  his  ancestors.  Polybius,  however  great 

- entertaining,  is  sometimes  censured  for  his  un- 
•ssary  digressions,  for  his  uncouth  and  ill- 

s:  sted  narrations,  for  his  negligence,  and  the  in- 

- irate  arrangement  of  his  words.  But  every- 

■ re  there  is  instruction  to  be  found,  information 

■ « collected,  and  curious  facts  to  be  obtained, 

it  reflects  not  much  honour  upon  Livy  for 
r.ng  the  historian,  from  whom  he  has  copied 
k le  books  almost  word  for  word,  without  grati- 
: or  acknowledgment,  haudqttaqucim  spernen- 
auctor.  Dionysius  also,  of  Halicarnassus,  is 
of  his  most  violent  accusers;  but  the  historian 
rather  exposed  his  ignorance  of  true  criticism, 

1 1 discovered  inaccuracy  or  inelegance.  The 
editions  of  Polybius  are  those  of  Gronovius, 
Is.  8vo,  Amst.  1670 ; of  Emesti,  3 vols.  8vo, 

1 \ ; and  of  Schweighjeuser,  7 vols.  8vo,  Lips. 

I ;.  Pint,  in  Phil,  in  prcrc. — Liv.  30,  c.  45. — 

i is.  8,  c.  jo. A freedman  of  Augustus.  Suet. 

1 -A  physician,  disciple,  and  successor  of  Hippo- 

es. A soothsayer  of  Corinth,  who  foretold  to 

sons  the  fate  that  attended  them  in  the  Trojan 

’olyboea,  a daughter  of  Amyclas  and  Dio- 
le,  sister  to  Hyacinthus.  Pans.  3,  c.  19. 


Polyboetes.  Vid.  Polypoetes. 

Polybotes,  one  of  the  giants  who  made  war 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Neptune,  who 
crushed  him  under  a part  of  the  island  of  Cos,  as 
he  was  walking  across  the  Aigean.  Pans.  1,  c.  2. 
Hygin.  in  prce. fab. 

Polybus,  a king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  in  the 

time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Horn.  Od.  22,  v.  284. 

One  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  Ovid.  Heroid.  1. A 

king  of  Sicyon. A king  of  Corinth.  Vid.  Poly- 

bius.  . 

Polycaon,  a son  of  Lelex,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Myles.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  with  his  wife  Messene,  at  Lacedaemon,  where 
he  had  reigned.  Pans.  4,  c.  1,  &c.  A son  of 
Butes,  who  married  a daughter  of  Hyllus. 

Polycarpus,  a famous  Greek  writer,  born  at 
Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  a rich  but 
pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  St.  John's 
disciple.  He  became  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  went 
to  Rome  to  settle  the  festival  of  Easter,  but  to  no 
purpose.  He  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at 
Smyrna,  A.D.  167.  His  epistle  to  the  Philippians  is 
simple  and  modest,  yet  replete  with  useful  precepts 
and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  edition 
of  Polycarp’s  epistle  is  that  of  Oxon,  8vo,  1708, 
being  annexed  to  the  works  of  Ignatius. 

Polycaste,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of 
Nestor.  According  to  some  authors  she  married 
Telemachus,  when  he  visited  her  father  s court  in 
quest  of  Ulysses.  . 

Polych&res,  a rich  Messenian,  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  war  which  was  kindled 
between  the  Spartans  and  his  countrymen,  which 
was  called  the  first  Messenian  war. 

Polyclea,  the  mother  of  Thessalus,  &c. 

Polycles,  an  Athenian  in  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius, &c.  Polycen.  5. A famous  athlete,  often 

crowned  at  the  four  solemn  games  of  the  Greeks. 
He  had  a statue  in  Jupiter’s  grove  at  Olympia. 
Pans.  6,  c._i. 

Polycletus,  a celebrated  statuary  of  Sicyon, 
about  232  years  before  Christ.  He  was  universally 
reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist  of  his  profession 
among  the  ancients,  and  the  second  rank  was  given 
to  Phidias.  One  of  his  pieces,  in  which  he  had 
represented  a body-guard  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
was  so  happily  executed,  and  so  nice  and  exact  in 
all  its  proportions,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
most  perfect  model,  and  accordingly  called  the 
Rule.  He  was  acquainted  with  architecture. 

Pans.  2 & 6. — Quintil.  12,  c.  10. Another,  who 

lived  about  30  years  after. A favourite  of  the 

emperor  Nero,  put  to  death  by  Galba.. 

Polyclitus,  an  historian  of  Larissa.  A then. 
12. — /Elian.  16,  c.  41. 

Polycrates,  a tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
for  the  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  which  at- 
tended him.  He  became  very  powerful,  and  made 
himself  master,  not  only  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  but  also  of  some  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  He  had  a fleet  of  100  ships  of  war,  and 
was  so  universally  respected,  that  Amasis  the  king 
of  Egypt  made  a treaty  of  alliance  with  him.  The 
Egyptian  monarch,  however,  terrified  by  his  con- 
tinued prosperity,  advised  him  to  chequer  his  enjoy- 
ments, by  relinquishing  some  of  his  most  favourite 
objects.  Polycrates  complied,  and  threw  into  the 
sea  a beautiful  seal,  the  most  valuable  of  his  jewels. 
The  voluntary  loss  of  so  precious  a seal  alllicted 
him  for  some  time,  but  in  a few  days  after,  he 
received  as  a present  a large  fish,  in  whose  belly 
) the  jewel  was  found.  Amasis  no  sooner  heard 
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this,  than  he  rejected  all  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of 
bamos,  and  observed,  that  sooner  or  later  his  good 
fortune  would  vanish.  Some  time  after  Polycrates 
visited  Magnesia  on  the  Mmander,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  Orcetes  the  governor.  He  was 
shamefully  put  to  death,  522  years  before  Christ 
merely  because  the  governor  wished  to  terminate 
the  prosperity  of  Polycrates.  The  daughter  of 
Polycrates  had  dissuaded  her  father  from  going  to 
tl‘e.  nouse  of  Orcetes,  on  account  of  the  bad  dreams 
which  she  had  had,  but  her  advice  was  disregarded. 
Pans.  8,  c.  14. — Strab . 14. — Herodot.  3,  c.  22,  &c. 

A.  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  engage  the  public 

attention,  wrote  a panegyric  on  Busiris  and  Clytem- 

nestra.  Quintil.  2,  c.  17. An  ancient  statuary. 

Polycreta,  or  Polycrlta,  a young  woman 
of  Naxos,  who  became  the  wife  of  Diognetus  the 

general  of  the  Erythreans,  &c.  Polyoen.  8 

Another  woman  of  Naxos,  who  died  through  the 
excess  of  joy.  Pint,  de  Clar.  Mu l. 

Polycrltus,  a man  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily. — Diog. 

Polyctor,  the  husband  of  Stygna,  one  of  the 

Danaides.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. The  father  of  Pi- 

sander,  one  of  Penelope’s  suitors. An  athlete  of 

Elis.  It  is  said  that  he  obtained  a victory  at 
Olympia  by  bribing  his  adversary  Sosander,  who 
was  superior  to  him  in  strength  and  courage 
Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

Polydaemon,  an  Assyrian  prince  killed  by 
Perseus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,/ab.  3. 

Polyd&mas,  a Trojan,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married  Lycaste 
a natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is  accused  by 
some  of  having  betrayed  his  country  to  the  Greeks. 

Pares  Phry. A son  of  Panthous,  born  the  same 

night  as  Hector.  He  was  inferior  in  valour  to  none 
of  the  Trojans,  except  Hector,  and  his  prudence, 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  and  the  firmness  of  his 
mind,  claimed  equal  admiration,  and  proved  most 
salutary  to  his  unfortunate  and  misguided  country- 
men. He  was  at  last  killed  by  Ajax,  after  he  had 
slaughtered  a great  number  of  the  enemy.  Dictys 

Cret.  1,  &c.— Homer.  II.  12,  &c. A celebrated 

athlete,  son  of  Nicias,  who  imitated  Hercules  in 
whatever  he  did.  He  killed  a lion  with  his  fist, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  could  stop  with  his  hand  a 
chariot  in  its  most  rapid  course.  He  was  one  day 
with  some  of  his  friends  in  a cave,  when  on  a sudden 
a large  piece  of  rock  came  tumbling  down  ; and 
while  all  fled  away,  he  attempted  to  receive  the 
fallen  fragment  in  his  arms.  His  prodigious 
strength,  however,  was  insufficient,  and  he  was 
instantly  crushed  to  pieces  under  the  rock.  Pans. 

6>.  c.  5. One  of  Alexander's  officers,  intimate 

with  Parmenio.  Curt.  4,  c.  15. 

Polydamna,  a wife  of  Thonis  king  of  Egypt, 
.ssaid  that  she  gave  Helen  a certain  powder, 
which  had  the  wonderful  power  of  driving  away 
care  and  melancholy.  Homer.  Od.  4,  v.  228. 

■P°lydectes,  a king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Prochdae.  He  was  son  of  Eunomus.  Pans. 

3,  c.  7. A son  of  Magnes,  king  of  the  island  of 

Seriphos.  He  received  with  great  kindness  Danae 
and  her  son  Perseus,  who  had  been  exposed  on  the 
sea  by  Acrisius.  Vid.  Perseus.  He  took  particular 
care  of  the  education  of  Perseus ; but  when  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  Danae,  he  removed  him  from  his 
kingdom,  apprehensive  of  his  resentment.  Some 
time  after  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Danae,  and 
when  she  rejected  him,  he  prepared  to  offer  her 
violence.  Danae  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva  for 
protection,  and  Dictys  the  brother  of  Polydectes, 


who  had  himself  saved  her  from  the  sea-water* 
opposed  her  ravisher  and  armed  himself  in  7 ’ 
defence.  At  this  critical  moment,  Per^us  aSv ,7 
and  with  Medusa’s  head  he  turned  into  stoneJ 
Polydectes,  with  the  associates  of  his  guilt  Ti  - 
crown  of  Seriphos  was  given  to  Dictys,  who  had 

DW1  S°  aCtlVC  V)  the  cause  of  innocent 

Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  242. — Hygin.  fab.  &c  - \ 

sculptor  of  Greece.  Plin.  3’  ' A 

Polydeucea.  a fountain  of  Laconia,  near 
Therapne.  Strab.  9. 

Polydora,  a daughter  of  Peleus  king  of  Thes. 
saly,  by  Antigone  the  daughter  of  Eurytion.  She 

the  n,T,rS?ercht“S'  ^ whom  she  had 
Mnestheus.  Apollod. One  of  the  Oceanidt* 

Hesiod.  A daughter  of  Meleager  king  of  Calv- 
don,  who  married  Protesilaus.  She  killed  herself 
when  she  heard  that  her  husband  was  dead.  The 
wife  of  Protesilaus  is  more  commonly  called  Lao- 

damia.  Vid.  Protesilaus.  Pans.  4,  c.  2. A 

daughter  of  Perieres. An  island  of  the  Pro- 

pontis  near  Cyzicus. 

Polydorus,  a son  of  Alcameneskingof  Sparta. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  been  carried 
on  during  20  years,  between  Messenia  and  his 
subjects  ; and  during  his  reign,  the  Lacedaemonian- 
planted  two  colonies,  one  at  Crotona,  and  the  other 
at  Locri.  He  was  universally  respected.  He  was 
assassinated  by  a nobleman,  called  Polemarchus. 
His  son  Eurycrates  succeeded  him  724  years  before 
Christ.  Pans.  3. — Herodot.  7,  c.  204. A cele- 

brated carver  of  Rhodes,  who  with  one  stone  made 
the  famous  statue  of  Laocoon  and  his  children. 

/Yzw.  34,  c.  8.- A son  of  Hippomedon,  who  went 

with  the  Epigoni  to  the  second  Theban  war. 
Pans.  2.  -A  son  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione,  who 
married  Nycteis,  by  whom  he  had  Labdacus  the 
father  of  Laius.  He  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  when  his  father  had  gone  to  Illyricuni. 

Apollod.  3. A brother  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  who 

killed  his  brother  and  seized  upon  his  possessions. 

Diod.  15. A son  of  Priam  killed  by  Achilles. 

7 Another  son  of  Pnam  by  Hecuba,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Laothoe  the  daughter  of  Altes 
king  of  Pedasus.  As  he  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced when  Troy  was  besieged  by  the  Greeks, 
his  father  removed  him  to  the  court  of  Polymnestor 
king  of  Thrace,  and  also  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  monarch  a large  sum  of  money,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  his  treasures,  till  his  country  was  freed  from 
foreign  invasion.  No  sooner  was  the  death  of 
Priam  known  in  Thrace,  than  Polymnestor  made 
himself  master  of  the  riches  which  were  in  his  pos- 
session ; and  to  ensure  them  the  better,  he  assassi- 
nated young  Polydorus,  and  threw  his  body  into 
the  sea,  where  it  was  found  by  Hecuba.  Vid. 
Hecuba.  According  to  Virgil,  the  body  of  Poly- 
dorus was  buried  near  the  shore  by  his  assassin, 
and  there  grew  on  his  grave  a myrtle,  whose  boughs 
dropped  blood,  when  /Eneas,  going  to  Italy,  at- 
tempted to  tear  them  from  the  tree.  Vid.  Polym- 
nestor. Virg.  /Rn.  3,  21,  &c. — Apollod.  3,  c.  is-— 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  432. — Homer.  11.  20. — Dictys 
Cret.  2,  c.  18. 

Polygius,  a surname  of  Mercury.  Pans. 


ruiygius,  a surname  01  .iticieuiy.  . 
Polygnotus,  a celebrated  painter  of  Ihasos, 
>out  422  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
lather’s  name  was  Aglaophon.  He  adorned  one 
of  the  public  porticoes  of  Athens  with  his  paintings, 
in  whirh  bn  hnrl  the  most  striking 


v * niv  u nil',  p y J V/ * ..si iw.i-’  ' X , 

in  which  he  had  represented  the  most  striking 
events  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  particularly  excelled 


events  01  tne  xrojan  war.  xxe  pui . 
in  giving  grace,  liveliness,  and  expression  to  jus 
The  Athenians  were  so  pleased  with  him, 
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hey  offered  to  reward  his  labours  with  what- 
he  pleased  to  accept.  He  declined  this 
,ous  offer,  and  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
,i  was  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
al  cities  of  Greece,  ordered  that  Polygnotus 
be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  where- 
he  went.  - Quin  til.  12,  c.  10. — -Plin.  33  & 34. 

•t.  in  Cint. — Pans.  10,  c.  25,  &c. A 

iry.  Plin.  34. 

;lyg;5nus  and  Telegonus,  sons  of  Proteus 
oronis,  were  killed  by  Hercules.  Apollod. 
lyhymnia  and  Polymnia,  one  of  the 
. i,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She 
• ed  over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and  was  deemed 
. iventress  of  harmony.  She  was  represented 
in  white,  holding  a sceptre  in  her  left  hand, 
vith  her  right  raised  up,  as  if  ready  to 
gue.  She  had  a crown  of  jewels  on  her  head. 
d.  Theog.  75  & 915. — Pint,  in  Symp. — Ho- 
, od.  l.—Ovid.  Past.  5,  v.  9 & 53. 
tyidus,  a physician  who  brought  back  to 
laucus  the  son  of  Minos,  by  applying  to  his 
. a certain  herb,  with  which  he  had  seen  a 
it  restore  life  to  another  which  was  dead. 
Glaucus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  3. — Paus.  1,  c.  43. 
son  of  Hercules  by  one  of  the  daughters  of 

.ius.  Apollod. A Corinthian  soothsayer, 

1 Aao  Polybius. A dithyrambic  poet,  painter, 

. usician. 

lylaus,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Crathe 
ter  of  Thespius. 

'IymSnes,  an  officer  appointed  to  take  care 
/pt  after  it  had  been  conquered  by  Alexander. 

. 4*  c.  8. 

; lymede,  a daughter  of  Autolycus,  who 
■A  lEson,  by  whom  she  had  Jason.  She 
ed  her  husband  only  a few  days.  Ap>ollod.  i, 

' lymedon,  one  of  Priam’s  illegitimate 
en. 

■ lymela,  one  of  Diana’s  companions.  She 
'aughter  of  Phylas,  and  had  a son  by  Mer- 

Homer.  II.  16. A daughter  of  TEolus, 

,-d  by  Ulysses. A daughter  of  Actor.  She 

;e  first  wife  of  Peleus  the  father  of  Achilles. 

; iymnestes,  a Greek  poet  of  Colophon. 

1,  c.  14. A native  of  Thera,  father  of 

;,  or  Aristotle,  by  Phronima  the  daughter  of 
;hus  king  of  Oaxus.  Herodot.  4,  c.  150. 
lyranestor,  a king  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
is,  who  married  llione,  the  eldest  of  Priam’s 
ters.  When  the  Greeks  besieged  Troy, 
sent  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures, 
er  with  Polydorus,  the  youngest  of  his  sons, 
race,  where^  they  were  entrusted  to  the  care 
ymnestor.  I he  rhracian  monarch  paid  every 
ion  to  his  brother-in-law  1 but  when  he  was 
led  that  Priam  was  dead,  he  murdered  him  to 
e master  cf  the. riches  which  were  in  his  pos- 
i.  At  that  time,  the  Greeks  were  returning 
ous  from  Troy,  followed  by  all  the  captives, 

. whom  was  Hecuba  the  mother  of  Polydorus. 
leet  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where 
the  female  captives  discovered  on  the  shore 
xly  of  Polydorus,  whom  Polymnestor  had 
1 into  the  sea.  The  dreadful  intelligence 
^mediately  communicated  to  the  mother,  and 
»,  who  recollected  the  frightful  dreams  which 
d had  on  the  preceding  night,  did  not  doubt 
olymnestor  was  the  cruel  assassin.  She  re- 
to  revenge  her  son’s  death,  and  immediately 
lied  out  Polymnestor,  as  if  wishing  to  impart 
1 a matter  of  the  most  important  nature.  The 


tyrant  was  drawn  into  the  snare,  and  was  no  sooner 
introduced  into  the  apartments  of  the  Trojan 
princess,  than  the  female  captives  rushed  upon  him 
and  put  out  his  eyes  with  their  pins,  while  Hecuba 
murdered  his  two  children  who  had  accompanied 
him.  According  to  Euripides,  the  Greeks  con- 
demned Polymnestor  to  be  banished  into  a distant 
island  for  his  perfidy.  Hyginus,  however,  relates 
the  whole  differently,  and  observes,  that  when 
Polydorus  was  sent  to  Thrace,  llione  his  sister 
took  him  instead  of  her  son  Deiphilus,  who  was  of 
the  same  age,  apprehensive  ol  her  husband’s  cruelty. 
The  monarch  was  unacquainted  with  the  imposi- 
tion ; he  looked  upon  Polydorus  as  his  own  son,  and 
treated  Deiphilus  as  the  brother  of  llione.  After 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  conquerors,  who  wished 
the  house  and  family  of  Priam  to  be  totally  extir- 
pated, offered  Electra  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
to  Polymnestor,  if  he  would  destroy  llione  and 
Polydorus.  The  monarch  accepted  the  offer,  and 
immediately  despatched  his  own  son  Deiphilus, 
whom  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  Polydorus. 
Polydorus,  who  passed  as  the  son  of  Polymnestor, 
consulted  the  oracle  after  the  murder  of  Deiphilus, 
and  when  he  was  informed  that  his  father  was  dead, 
his  mother  a captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
and  his  country  in  ruins,  he  communicated  the 
answer  of  the  god  to  llione,  whom  he  had  always 
regarded  as  his  mother.  llione  told  him  the  mea- 
sures she  had  pursued  to  save  his  life,  and  upon 
this  he  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Polymnestor  by 
putting  out  his  eyes.  Eurip.  in  Hecub. — Hygin. 
fab.  102. — Virg.  /En.  3,  v.  45,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  13, 

v.  430,  &c. A king  of  Arcadia,  succeeded  on  the 

throne  by  Ecmis.  Pans.  8. A young  Milesian 

who  took  a hare  in  running,  and  afterwards  obtained 
a prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Pol^nlces,  a son  of  CEdipus  king  of  Thebes 
by  Jocasta.  He  inherited  his  father’s  throne  with 
his  brother  Eteocles,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
between  the  two  brothers,  that  they  should  reign 
each  a year  alternately.  Eteocles  first  ascended 
the  throne  by  right  of  seniority  ; but  when  the  year 
was  expired,  he  refused  to  resign  the  crown  to 
his  brother.  Polynices,  upon  this,  fled  to  Argos, 
where  he  married  Argia,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus 
the  king  of  the  country,  and  levied  a large  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  marched  to  Thebes.  The 
command  of  this  army  was  divided  among  seven 
celebrated  chiefs,  who  were  to  attack  the  seven 
gates  of  the  city  of  The!  es.  The  battle  was  de- 
cided by  a single  combat  between  the  two  brothers, 
who  both  killed  one  another.  Vid.  Eteocles. 
/Eschyl.  Sept,  ante  Theb. — Eurip.  Pkoeniss. — 
Senec.  in  Theb. — Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  68,  &c. — 
Paus.  2,  c.  20.  1.  9,  c.  5. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Polynoe,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod.  1, 
c.  2. 

Polypemon,  a famous  thief,  called  also  Pro- 
crustes, who  plundered  all  the  travellers  about  the 
Cephisus,  and  near  Eieusis  in  Attica.  He  was 
killed  by  Theseus.  Ovid  calls  him  father  of  Pro- 
crustes, and  Apollodorus  of  Sinus.  Vid.  Procrustes. 
Pans.  1,  c.  38. — Ovid,  in  lb.  409.  -Diod.  4. — Pint, 
in  T/ies. 

Polyperchon,  or  Polysperchon,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Alexander.  Antipater,  at  his  death, 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, in  preference  to  his  own  son  Cassandcr. 
Polyperchon,  though  old,  and  a man  of  experience, 
showed  great  ignorance  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.  He  became  cruel,  not  only  to  the 
Greeks,  or  such  as  opposed  his  ambitious  views, 
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but  even  to  the  helpless  and  innocent  children  and 
friends  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  rise  and  military  reputation.  He  was  killed 
in  a battle  309  B.C.  Curt. — Diod.  17,  &c. — Jus- 
tin. 13. 

Polyphemus,  a celebrated  Cyclops,  king  of 
all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  Neptune  and 
Thoosa  the  daughter  of  Phorcys.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a monster  of  strength,  of  tall  stature,  and 
one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  He  fed 
upon  human  flesh,  and  kept  his  flocks  on  the  coasts 
of  Sicily,  when  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  was  driven  there.  The  Grecian  prince, 
with  12  of  his  companions,  visited  the  coast,  and 
were  seized  by  the  Cyclops,  who  confined  them  in 
his  cave,  and  daily  devoured  two  of  them.  Ulysses 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  companions,  had 
he  not  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  and  put  out  his  eye 
with  a firebrand  while  he  was  asleep.  Polyphemus 
was  awaked  by  the  sudden  pain  ; he  stopped  the 
entrance  of  his  cave,  but  Ulysses  made  his  escape 
by  creeping  between  the  legs  of  the  rams  of  the 
Cyclops,  as  they  were  led  out  to  feed  on  the  moun- 
tains. Polyphemus  became  enamoured  of  Galataea, 
but  his  addresses  were  disregarded,  and  the  nymph 
shunned  his  presence.  The  Cyclops  was  more 
earnest,  and  when  he  saw  Galataja  surrender  her- 
self to  the  pleasures  of  Acis,  he  crushed  his  rival 
with  a piece  of  a broken  rock.  Theocrit.  1. — Ovid. 
Met.  13,  v.  772. — Homer.  Od.  19. — liurip.  in  Cy- 
clop.— Hygin.  fab.  125. — Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  619,  &c. 

One  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of  Elatus  and  Hip- 

pea.  Hygin.  14. 

Polyph.on.ta,  one  of  Diana’s  nymphs,  daughter 
of  Hipponus  and  Thraosa. 

Polyphontes,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  who 
killed  Cresphontes  king  of  Messenia,  and  usurped 
his  crown.  Hygin.  fab.  137. One  of  the  The- 

ban generals,  under  Eteocles.  Alschyl.  Sept,  ante 
Theb. 

Polypoetes,  a son  of  Pirithous  and  Hippo- 
damia,  at  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2. — Pans.  10, 

v.  26. A son  of  Apollo  by  Pythia. One  of  the 

Trojans  whom  AEneas  saw  when  he  visited  the 
infernal  regions.  Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  484. 

Polysperchon.  . Vid.  Polyperchon. 

Polystratus,  a Macedonian  soldier,  who 
found  Darius  after  he  had  been  stabbed  by  Bessus, 
and  gave  him  water  to  drink,  and  carried  the  last 
injunctions  of  the  dying  monarch  to  Alexander. 

Curt.  5,  c.  13. An  epicurean  philosopher  who 

flourished  B.C.  238. 

Polytecnus,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  who  mar- 
ried /Edon  the  daughter  of  Pandarus. 

Polytion,  a friend  of  Alcibiades,  with  whom  he 
profaned  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Pans.  1,  c.  2. 

Polytimetus,  a river  of  Sogdiana.  Curt.  6, 

Polyphron,  a prince  killed  by  his  nephew 
Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Phene. 

PolytrSpus,  a man  sent  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians with  an  army  against  the  Arcadians.  He  was 
killed  at  Orchotnenps.  Diod.  15. 

PolyxSna,  a daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
.celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
Achilles  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  solicited 
her  hand,  and  their  marriage  would  have  been  con- 
summated, had  not  Hector  her  brother  opposed  it. 
Polyxena,  according  to  some  authors,  accompanied 
her  father  when  he  went  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to 
redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector.  Some  time 
after,  the  Grecian  hero  came  into  the  temple  of 
Apollo  to  obtain  a sight  of  the  Trojan  princess,  but 


he  was  murdered  there  by  Paris  ; and  Polyxena  [ 
who  had  returned  his  affection,  was  so  afflicted  at! 
his  death,  that  she  went  and  sacrificed  herself  onl 
his  tomb.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  that  sacri-l 
fice  was  not  voluntary,  but  that  the  manes  ' 
Achilles  appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  they  were  going) 
to  embark,  and  demanded  of  them  the  sacrifioe  of) 
Polyxena.  The  princess,  who  was  in  the  number 
of  the  captives,  was  upon  this  dragged  to  her  lover's 
tomb,  and  there  immolated  by  Neoptolemus  the  son 
of  Achilles.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  5,  Scc.—Dictys 
Cret.  3 & 5. — Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  321 . — Catul.  ep.  65. 
— Hygin.  fab.  90. 

Polyxemdas,  a Syrian  general,  who  flourished 
B.C.  192. 


Polyxgnus,  one  of  the  Greek  princes  during 
the  Trojan  war.  His  father's  name  was  Agasthene?. 

Homer.  II.  2.— Pans.  5,  c.  3. A son  of  Medea 

by  Jason. A young  Athenian  who  became  blind, 

&c.  Pint,  in  Par  all. A general  of  Dionysius, 

from  whom  he  revolted. 

Polyxo,  a priestess  of  Apollo’s  temple  in  Lem- 
nos. She  was  also  nurse  to  queen  Hypsipyle.  It 
was  by  her  advice  that  the  Lemnian  women  mur- 
dered all  their  husbands.  Apollon.  1. — Place.  i.~ 

Hygin.  fab.  15. One  of  the  Atlantides. A 

native  of  Argos,  who  married  Tlepolemus  son  of 
Hercules.  She  followed  him  to  Rhodes;  after  the 
murder  of  his  uncle  Licymnius,  and  when  he  de- 
parted for  the  Trojan  war  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  princes,  she  became  the  sole  mistress  of  the 
kingdom.  After  the  Trojan  war,  Helen  fled  from, 
Peloponnesus  to  Rhodes,  where  Polyxo  reigned. 
Polyxo  detained  her,  and  to  punish  her  as  being 
the  cause  of  a war,  in  which  Tlepolemus  had 
perished,  she  ordered  her  to  be  hanged  on  a tree 
by  her  female  servants,  disguised  in  the  habit  of 

Furies.  Vid.  Helena.  Pans.  5,  c.  19. The  wife 

of  Nycteus. One  of  the  wives  of  Danaus. 

Polyzelus,  a Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He  had 
written  a poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of  Bacchus, 
Venus,  the  Muses,  &c.  Some  of  his  verses  are 
quoted  by  Athenaeus.  Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  14- — 
An  Athenian  archon. 

Pomaxaethres,  a Parthian  soldier,  who  killed 
Crassus,  according  to  some.  Pint. 

Pometia,,  Pometii,  Pometia  Suessa, 
a town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  because  it  had  revolted.  Virg. 
Ain.  6,  v.  775. — Liv.  2,  c.  17. 

Pometlna,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  people  at 
Rome. 

Pomona,  a nymph  at  Rome,  who  was  sup 
posed  to  preside  over  gardens  and  to  be  the  goddc^ 
of  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees.  She  had  a temple  at 
Rome,  and  a regular  priest  called  Flame* 
mill's,  who  offered  sacrifices  to  her  divinity,  for  t"1 
preservation  of  fruit.  She  was  generally  rePrtj 
sented  as  sitting  on  a basket  lull  of  flowers  an 
fruit,  and  holding  a bough  in  one  hand  and  app  e 
in  the  other.  Pomona  was  particularly  delign' 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  earth;  she  disdained  t 
toils  of  the  field,  and  the  fatigues  of 
Many  of  the  gods  of  the  country  endeavoured 
gain  her  affection,  but  she  received  their  address 
with  coldness.  Vertumnus  was  the  only  one  w > 
by  assuming  different  shapes,  and  introducing 
self  into  her  company,  under  the  form 1 of  ^ 
woman,  prevailed  upon  her  to  break  her  -o  ^ 
celibacy  and  to  many  him.  This  deity  ***.« 
known  among  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met.  J4>Vl 
&c. — Pest  us.  de  V.  Sig.  »,« 

Pompeia,  a daughter  of  Sextus  Pompej  j 
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inia.  She  was  promised  to  Marcellus,  as  a 
; of  procuring  a reconciliation  between  her 
. and  the  triumvirs,  but  she  married  Scribonius 

. A daughter  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Julius 

•’s  third  wife.  She  was  accused  of  inconti- 
. because  Clodius  had  introduced  himself  in 
n's  clothes  into  the  room  where  she  was  cele- 
g the  mysteries  of  Cybele.  Caesar  repudiated 

pon  this  accusation.  Plut. The  wife  of 

■us  Seneca,  was  the  daughter  of  Pompeius 

ius. There  was  a portico  at  Rome,  called 

tia,  much  frequented  by  all  orders  of  people. 
Art.  Am.  v.  67. — Mart,  xi,  ep.  48. 
tnpeia  lex,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  de  am- 
\.U.C.  701.  It  ordained  that  whatever  per- 
id  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  ambitus, 
l be  pardoned,  provided  he  could  impeach 
hers  of  the  same  crime,  and  occasion  the  con- 

ition  of  one  of  them. Another  by  the  same, 

’.  701,  which  forbade  the  use  of  laudatores 
•Is,  or  persons  who  gave  a good  character  of 

isoner  then  impeached. Another  by  the 

A.U.C.  683.  It  restored  to  the  tribunes  their 
il  power  and  authority,  of  which  they  had 

deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law. Another 

same,  A.U.C.  701.  It  shortened  the  forms 
Is,  and  enacted  that  the  three  first  days  of  a 
hould  be  employed  in  examining  witnesses, 
allowed  only  one  day  to  the  parties  to  make 
recusation  and  defence.  The  plaintiff  was 
-d  to  two  hours,  and  the  defendant  to  three, 
aw  had  for  its  object  the  riots,  which  hap- 

from  the  quarrels  of  Clodius  and  Milo. 

er  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  698.  It  required 
ic  judges  should  be  the  richest  of  every  cen- 
entrary  to  the  usual  form.  It  was,  however, 
;te  that  they  should  be  such  as  the  Aurelian 

rescribed. Another  of  the  same,  A.U.C. 

Pompey  was  by  this  empowered  to  continue 
government  of  Spain  five  years  longer, 
mpeianus  Jupiter,  a large  statue  of 
r,  near  Pompey’s  theatre,  whence  it  received 
ae.  Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

mpeianus,  a Roman  knight  of  Antioch, 
to  offices  of  the  greatest  trust,  under  the 
jr  Aurelius,  whose  daughter  Lucilla  he 
d.  He  lived  in  great  popularity  at  Rome, 
tired  from  the  court  when  Commodus  suc- 
l to  the  imperial  crown.  He  ought,  accord- 
Julian  s opinion,  to  have  been  chosen  and 

d as  successor  by  M.  Aurelius. A general 

xentius,  killed  by  Constantine. A Roman 

death  by  Caracalla. 

npeii,  or  Pompeium,  a town  of  Cam- 
built,  as  some  suppose,  by  Hercules,  and  so 
because  the  hero  there  exhibited  the  long 
sion  ( J>omf>a ) of  the  herds  of  Geryon,  which 
1 obtained  by  conquest.  It  was  partly  de- 
ed oy  an  earthquake,  A.  I).  63,  and  after- 
rebuilt.  Sixteen  years  after  it  was  swallowed 
another  earthquake,  which  accompanied  one 
eruptions  of  mount  Vesuvius.  Herculaneum, 
neighbourhood,  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
of  the  town  were  then  assembled  in  a theatre 
public  spectacles  were  exhibited.  Vid.  Her- 
um.  Liv.  9,  c.  38.— Strab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c. 
on  vi.  1. — Seneca.  Qncpst.  4. — So  tin,  8. 
tnpeiopSliS,  a town  of  Cilicia,  formerly 

Soli.  Mela,  i,c.  13. Another  in  Paphla- 

ongmally  called  Enpatoria,  which  name 
^changed  when  Pompey  conquered  Mithri- 

Pompeius,  a consul  who  carried  on  war 


against  the  Numantines,  and  made  a shameful 
treaty.  He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  family,  of 

whom  mention  is  made.  Flor.  2,  c.  18. Cneus, 

a Roman  general,  whe  made  war  against  the  Marsi, 
and  triumphed  over  the  Piceni.  He  declared  him- 
self against  Cinna  and  Marius,  and  supported  the 
interest  of  the  republic.  He  was  surnamed  Strabo, 
because  he  squinted.  While  he  was  marching 
against  Marius,  a plague  broke  out  in  his  army, 
and  raged  with  such  violence,  that  it  carried  away 
11,000  men  in  a few  days.  He  was  killed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  and  as  he  had  behaved  with 
cruelty  while  in  power,  the  people  dragged  his  body 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook,  and 
threw  it  into  the  Tiber.  Paterc.  2. — Pint,  hi  Pomp. 

Rufus,  a Roman  consul  with  Sylla.  He  was 

sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war,  but  the  army 
mutinied  at  the  instigation  of  Pompeius  Strabo, 
whom  he  was  to  succeed  in  command,  and  he  was 
assassinated  by  some  of  the  soldiers.  A ppian.  Civ. 

i. A general  who  succeeded  Metellus  in  Spain, 

and  was  the  occasion  of  a war  with  Numantia. 

Another  general,  taken  prisoner  by  Mithridates. 

Sextus,  a governor  of  Spain,  who  cured  himself 

of  the  gout  by  placing  himself  in  corn  above  the 

knee.  Plin.  22,  c.  25. Rufus,  a grandson  of 

Sylla. A tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  Nero’s  reign, 

deprived  of  his  office  when  Piso’s  conspiracy  was 

discovered.  Tacit. A consul  praised  for  his 

learning  and  abilities.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  1. 

A son  of  Theophanes  of  Mitylene,  famous  for 

his  intimacy  with  Pompey  the  Great,  and  for  his 

writings.  Tacit.  Ann.  6. A tribune  of  a pre- 

torian  cohort  under  Galba. A Roman  knight, 

put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Claudius  for  his  adul- 
tery with  Messalina.  Tacit,  n,  Ann. Cneus, 

surnamed  Magnus , from  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits, was  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Lucilia. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  fought  with  success  and  bravery  under  his 
father,  whose  courage  and  military  prudence  he 
imitated.  He  began  his  career  with  great  popu- 
larity; the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  person  gained 
him  admirers,  and  by  pleading  at  the  bar  he  dis- 
played his  eloquence,  and  received  the  most  un- 
bounded applause.  In  the  disturbances  which  agi- 
tated Rome,  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Marius 
and  Sylla,  Pompey  followed  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  and  by  levying  three  legions  for  his  service 
he  gained  his  friendship  and  his  protection.  In  the 
26th  year  of  his  age,  he  conquered  Sicily,  which 
was  in  the  power  of  Marius  and  his  adherents,  and 
in  40  days  he  regained  all  the  territories  of  Africa, 
which  had  forsaken  the  interest  of  Sylla.  This 
raP'd  success  astonished  the  Romans,  and  Sylla, 
who  admired  and  dreaded  the  rising  power  of  Pom- 
pey,  recalled  him  Jo  Rome.  Pompey  immediately 
obeyed,  and  the  dictator,  by  saluting  him  with  the 
appellation  of  the  Great,  showed  to  the  world  what 
expectations  he  formed  from  the  maturer  age  of  his 
victorious  lieutenant.  'Phis  sounding  title  was  not 
sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Pompey ; he 
demanded  a triumph,  and  when  Sylla  refused  to 
grant  it,  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  that  the  sun 
shone  with  more  ardour  at  his  rising  than  at  his 
setting.  His  assurance  gained  what  petitions  and 
entreaties  could  not  obtain,  and  he  was  the  first 
Roman  knight  who,  without  an  office  under  the 
appointment  of  the  senate,  marched  in  triumphal 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  now 
appeared,  not  as  a dependant,  but  as  a rival,  of  the 
dictator,  and  his  opposition  to  his  measures  totally 
excluded  him  from  his  will.  After  the  death  of 
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Sylla,  Pompey  supported  himself  against  the  re- 
mains of  the  Marian  faction,  which  was  headed  by 
Lepidus.  He  defeated  them,  put  an  end  to  the 
war  which  the  revolt  of  Sertorius  in  Spain  had  oc- 
casioned, and  obtained  a second  triumph,  though 
still  a private  citizen,  about  73  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  soon  after  made  consul,  and 
in  that  office  he  restored  the  tribunitial  power  to 
its  original  dignity,  and  in  40  days  removed  the 
pirates  from  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  had 
reigned  for  many  years,  and  by  their  continual 
plunder  and  audacity,  almost  destroyed  the  whole 
naval  power  of  Rome.  While  he  prosecuted  the 
piratical  war,  and  extirpated  these  maritime  rob- 
bers in  their  obscure  retreat  in  Cilicia,  Pompey  was 
called  to  greater  undertakings,  and  by  the  influence 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  and  of  the  tribune  Manilius, 
he  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  against  two  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Asia — Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus,  and  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia.  In 
this  expedition  Pompey  showed  himself  no  ways 
inferior  to  Lucullus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  armies,  and  who  resigned  with  reluct- 
ance an  office  which  would  have  made  him  the 
conqueror  of  Mithridates  and  the  master  of  all  Asia. 
His  operations  against  the  king  of  Pontus  were  bold 
and  vigorous,  and  in  a general  engagement  the 
Romans  so  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  that  the 
Asiatic  monarch  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Vid.  Mithridaticum  bellum.  Pom- 
pey did  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantages  which  de- 
spatch would  ensure ; he  entered  Armenia,  received 
the  submission  of  king  Tigranes,  and  after  he  had 
conquered  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  visited  coun- 
tries which  were  scarce  known  to  the  Romans,  and, 
like  a master  of  the  world,  disposed  of  kingdoms 
and  provinces,  and  received  homage  from  12  crowned 
heads  at  once ; he  entered  Syria,  and  pushed  his 
conquests  as  far  as  the  Red  sea.  Part  of  Arabia 
was  subdued,  Judea  became  a Roman  province, 
and  when  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  M.ithri- 
dates,  who  had  voluntarily  destroyed  himself,  Pom- 
pey returned  to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty 
of  an  eastern  conqueror.  The  Romans  dreaded  his 
approach ; they  knew  his  power  and  his  influence 
among  his  troops,  and  they  feared  the  return  of  an- 
other tyrannical  Sylla.  Pompey,  however,  banished 
their  fears  ; he  disbanded  his  army,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Asia  entered  Rome  like  a private  citizen. 
This  modest  and  prudent  behaviour  gained  him 
more  friends  and  adherents  than  the  most  un- 
bounded power,  aided  with  profusion  and  liberality. 
He  was  honoured  with  a triumph,  and  the  Romans, 
for  three  successive  days,  gazed  with  astonishment 
on  the  riches  and  the  spoils  which  their  conquests  had 
acquired  in  the  east,  and  expressed  their  raptures 
at  the  sight  of  the  different  nations,  habits,  and 
treasures  which  preceded  the  conqueror’s  chariot. 
But  it  was  not  this  alone  which  gratified  the  am- 
bition, and  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Romans  ; the 
advantages  of  their  conquests  were  more  lasting 
than  an  empty  show,  and  when  20,000  talents  were 
brought  into  the  public  treasury,  and  when  the 
revenues  of  the  republic  were  raised  from  50  to  85 
millions  of  drachma:,  Pompey  became  more  power- 
ful, more  flattered,  and  more  envied.  To  strengthen 
himself,  and  to  triumph  over  his  enemies,  Pompey 
soon  after  united  his  interest  with  that  of  Caesar 
and  Crassus,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirate,  by 
solemnly  swearing  that  their  attachment  should  be 
mutual,  their  cause  common,  and  their  union  per- 
manent. The  agreement  was  completed  by  the 
marriage  of  Pompey  with  Julia  the  daughter 


of  Caesar,  and  the  provinces  of  the  republili 
were  arbitrarily  divided  among  the  triumviri 
Pompey  was  allotted  Africa  and  the  two  Spain] 
while  Crassus  repaired  to  Syria,  to  add  Partnia  tf 
the  empire  of  Rome,  and  Ca:sar  remained  satisficJ 
with  the  rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  a| 
governor  of  Gaul  for  five  additional  years.  Bui 
this  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  broken ; thJ 
sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat  of  Crasj 
sus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  political  bands  whidi 
held  the  jarring  interest  of  Caesar  and  PompeJ 
united.  Pompey  dreaded  his  father-in-law,  and 
yet  he  affected  to  despise  him  ; and  by  suffering] 
anarchy  to  prevail  in  Rome,  he  convinced  __ 
fellow-citizens  of  the  necessity  of  investing  hin 
with  dictatorial  power.  But  while  the  conqueror  c 
Mithridates  was  as  a sovereign  at  Rome,  the  ; 
herents  of  Caesar  were  not  silent.  They  den 
that  either  the  consulship  should  be  given  to  him, I 
or  that  he  should  be  continued  in  the  govemmeuiJ 
of  Gaul.  This  just  demand  would  perhaps  havel 
been  granted,  but  Cato  opposed  it,  and  when  Pom- 
pey sent  for  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  to 
Caesar,  the  breach  became  more  wide,  and  a civil 
war  inevitable.  Caesar  was  privately  preparing  to 
meet  his  enemies,  while  Pompey  remained  indofect, 
and  gratified  his  pride  in  seeing  all  Italy  celebrate 
his  recovery  from  an  indisposition  by  universal  re- 
joicings. But  he  was  soon  roused  from  his  in- 
activity, and  it  was  now  time  to  find  his  friends,  if 
anything  could  be  obtained  from  the  caprice  and 
the  fickleness  of  a people  which  he  had  once  de- 
lighted and  amused,  by  the  exhibition  of  games 
and  spectacles  in  a theatre  which  could  contain 
20,000  spectators.  Caesar  was  now  near  Rome,  he 
had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  was  a declaration 
of  hostilities,  and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted 
that  he  could  raise  legions  to  his  assistance  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  fled  from  the 
city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Brundusiuffi 
with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the  senators.  His 
cause,  indeed,  was  popular ; he  had  been  invested 
with  discretionary  power,  the  senate  had  entreatec 
him  to  protect  the  republic  against  the  usurpation 
and  tyranny  of  Caesar,  and  Cato,  by  embracing  his 
cause,  and  appearing  in  his  camp,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  republic,  ana 
the  assertor  of  Roman  liberty  and  independence- 
But  Caesar  was  now  master  of  Rome,  and  in  w 
days  all  Italy  acknowledged  his  power,  and  the 
conqueror  hastened  to  Spain,  there  to  defeat  the 
interest  of  Pompey,  and  to  alienate  the  hearts  « 
his  soldiers.  He  was  too  successful,  and  when  M 
had  gained  to  his  cause  the  western  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Caesar  crossed  Italy  and  arrived  » 
Greece,  where  Pompey  had  retired,  supported  ! 
all  the  power  of  the  east,  the  wishes  of  the 
publican  Romans,  and  a numerous  and  ve  '• 
ciplined  army.  Though  superior  in  number 
refused  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  while  Cae- 
tinually  harassed  him,  and  even  attacked  his  . 
Pompey  repelled  him  with  great  success,  and  ^ 
might  have  decided  the  war,  if  He  had  con 


pursue  the  enemy,  while  their  confusion  was 
and  their  escape  almost  impossible.  an  v 

iMvance  towards  J nr' 


visions  obliged  Ca^ar  to.  advance 
saly  ; Pompey  pursued  him.and  ,nT[i^v\10](  wa' 


Pharsalia  the  two  armies  engaged,  dhev  ^ 
conducted  against  the  advice  and  app  ' . 

Pompey  ; and  by  suffering  his  troops  o ,j-al 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  deprived 
of  that  advantage  which  the  army  o ■ . r 

mined  by  running  to  the  charge  with  spir-  . 
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aimation.  The  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon  gave 
and  the  general  retired  to  his  camp,  over- 
led  with  grief  and  shame.  But  here  there 
.)  safety  ; the  conaueror  pushed  on  every  side, 
ompey  disguised  himself,  and  fled  to  the  sea- 
. whence  he  passed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped 
la  safe  asylum,  till  better  and  more  favour- 
loments  returned,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  a 
whom  he  had  once  protected  and  ensured  on 
rone.  When  Ptolemy  was  told  that  Pompey 
: d his  protection,  he  consulted  his  ministers, 
id  the  baseness  to  betray  and  to  deceive  him. 
t was  sent  to  fetch  him  on  shore,  and  the  Ro- 

- eneral  left  his  galley,  after  an  affectionate 
rnder  parting  with  his  wife  Cornelia.  The 
ian  sailors  sat  in  sullen  silence  in  the  boat, 
hen  Pompey  disembarked,  Achillas  and  Sep- 

assassinated  him.  His  wife,  who  had  fol- 
him  with  her  eyes  to  the  shore,  was  a spec- 
i >f  the  bloody  scene,  and  she  hastened  away 
he  bay  of  Alexandria,  not  to  share  his  miser- 
.te.  He  died  B.C.  48,  in  the  58th  or  59th 
if  his  age,  the  day  after  his  birthday.  His 
• was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  turned 
r from  it  with  horror,  and  shed  a flood  of  tears. 
3dy  was  left  for  some  time  naked  on  the  sea- 

■ till  the  humanity  of  Philip,  one  of  his  freed- 
r md  an  old  soldier  who  had  often  followed  his 

- rd  to  victory,  raised  a burning  pile,  and  de- 
i his  ashes  under  a mound  of  earth.  Caesar 
d a monument  on  his  remains,  and  the  em- 
' Adrian,  two  centuries  after,  when  he  visited 

, ordered  it  to  be  repaired  at  his  own  ex- 
and  paid  particular  honour  to  the  memory 

■ Teat  and  good  man.  The  character  of  Pom- 
that  of  an  intriguing  and  artful  general,  and 
~is  probi  and  animo  inverecundo  of  Sallust, 
and  laconic  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  best  and 
descriptive  picture  of  his  character.  He 

d it  to  appear  that  he  obtained  all  his  honours 
ignity  from  merit  alone,  and  as  the  free  and 
:udiced  favour  of  the  Romans,  while  he  se- 
: claimed  them  by  faction  and  intrigue  ; and 
no  wished  to  appear  the  patron  and  an  ex- 
of  true  discipline  and  ancient  simplici  ty,  was 
hamed  publicly  to  bribe  the  populace  to  gain 
ction,  or  support  his  favourites.  Yet  amidst 
is  dissimulation,  which  was  perhaps  but  con- 
with  the  age,  we  perceive  many  other  striking 
es;  Pompey  was  kind  and  clement  to  the  con- 
i,  and  generous  to  his  captives,  and  he  buried 
own  expense  Mithridates,  with  all  the  pomp 
demnity  which  the  greatness  of  his  power  and 
:tent  of  his  dominions  seemed  to  claim.  He 
n enemy  to  flattery,  and  when  his  character 
npeached  by  the  malevolence  of  party,  he  con- 
nded,  though  consul,  to  appear  before  the  cen- 
tribunal,  and  to  show  that  his  actions  and 
ires  were  not  subversive  of  the  peace  and  the 
sndence  of  the  people.  In  his  private  charac- 
was  as  remarkable  ; he  lived  with  great  tem- 
ce  and  moderation,  and  his  house  was  small, 
lot  ostentatiously  furnished.  He  destroyed 
great  prudence  the  papers  which  were  found 
camp  of  Sertorius,  lest  mischievous  curiosity 
1 find  causes  to  accuse  the  innocent,  and  to 
ate  their  destruction.  With  great  disintcr- 
less  he  refused  the  presents  which  princes 
lonarchs  offered  to  him,  and  he  ordered  them 
added  to  the  public  revenue.  He  might  have 
a better  fate,  and  terminated  his  days  with 
glory,  if  he  had  not  acted  with  such  impru- 
s when  the  flames  of  civil  war  were  first 


kindled  ; and  he  reflected  with  remorse,  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  upon  his  want  of  usual  sagacity 
and  military  prudence,  in  fighting  at  such  a distance 
from  the  sea,  and  in  leaving  the  fortified  places  of 
Dyrrachium,  to  meet  in  the  open  plain  an  enemy, 
without  provisions,  without  friends,  and  without 
resources.  The  misfortunes  which  attended  him 
after  the  conquest  of  Mithridates,  are  attributed  by 
Christian  writers  to  his  impiety  in  profaning  the 
temple  of  the  Jews,  and  in  entering  with  the  inso- 
lence of  a conqueror  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  even 
the  sacred  person  of  the  high  priest  of  the  nation 
was  not  admitted  but  upon  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sions. His  duplicity  of  behaviour  in  regard  to 
Cicero  is  deservedly  censured,  and  he  should  not 
have  violently  sacrificed  to  party  and  sedition  a 
Roman  whom  he  had  ever  found  his  firmest  friend 
and  adherent.  In  his  meeting  with  Lucullus  he 
cannot  but  be  taxed  with  pride,  and  he  might  have 
paid  more  deference  and  more  honour  to  a general 
who  was  as  able  and  more  entitled  than  himself  to 
finish  the  Mithridatic  war.  Pompey  married  four 
different  times.  His  first  matrimonial  connection 
was  with  Antistia  the  daughter  of  the  pretor  An- 
tistius,  whom  he  divorced,  with  great  reluctance,  to 
marry  riLmylia  the  daughter-in-law  of  Sylla.  ^Einy- 
lia  died  in  child-bed  ; and  Pompey’s  marriage  with 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Caesar  was  a step  more  of 
policy  than  affection.  Yet  Julia  loved  Pompey 
with  great  tenderness,  and  her  death  in  child-bed 
was  the  signal  of  war  between  her  husband  and  her 
father.  He  afterwards  married  Cornelia  the  daugh- 
ter of  Metellus  Scipio,  a woman  commended  for  her 
virtues,  beauty,  and  accomplishments.  Pint,  in 
Vita. — Flor.  4. — Paterc.  2,  c.  29. — Dio.  Cass. — 
Lucan. — Appian. — Cces.  Bell.  Civ. — Cic.  Orat.  68, 
ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  25.  Ad.  Fain.  13,  ep.  19. — Eutrop. 

The  two  sons  of  Pompey  the  Great,  called 

Citeus  and  Sextus,  were  masters  of  a powerful 
army,  when  the  death  of  their  father  was  known. 
They  prepared  to  oppose  the  conqueror,  but  Caesar 
pursued  them  with  his  usual  vigour  and  success, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Munda  they  were  defeated,  and 
Cneus  was  left  among  the  slain.  Sextus  fled  to 
Sicily,  where  he  for  some  time  supported  himself ; 
but  the  murder  of  Caesar  gave  rise  to  new  events, 
and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent  and  as  saga- 
cious as  his  father,  he  might  have  become,  perhaps, 
as  great  and  as  formidable.  He  treated  with  the 
triumvirs  as  an  equal,  and  when  Augustus  and 
Antony  had  the  imprudence  to  trust  themselves 
without  arms  and  without  attendants  in  his  ship, 
Pompey,  by  following  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Menas,  who  wished  him  to  cut  off  the  illustrious 
persons  who  were  masters  of  the  world,  and  now  in 
his  power,  might  have  made  himself  as  absolute  as 
Csesarj  but  he  refused,  and  observed  it  was  un- 
becoming the  son  of  Pompey  to  act  with  such 
duplicity.  This  friendly  meeting  of  Pompey  with 
two  of  the  triumvirs  was  not  productive  of  ad- 
vantages to  him  ; he  wished  to  have  no  superior, 
and  hostilities  began.  Pompey  was  at  the  head 
of  350  ships,  and  appeared  so  formidable  to  his 
enemies,  and  so  confident  of  success  in  himself,  that 
he  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune,  and  the  lord 
of  the  sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  defeated  in  a 
naval  engagement  by  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  and  of 
all  his  numerous  fleet,  only  17  sail  accompanied  his 
flight  into  Asia.  Here  for  a moment  he  raised 
seditions,  but  Antony  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and 
put  to  death  about  35  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Pint,  in  Anton.,  See.  -Paterc.  2,  c.  55,  &c. — Flor. 
4,  c.  2,  &c. Trogus.  Vid.  Trogus.  Sextus 
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Festus,  a Latin  grammarian,  of  whose  treatise  de 
verboruni  significatione,  the  best  edition  is  in  4to, 
Amst.  1699. 

Pompelon,  a town  of  Spain,  now  Pompcluna, 
the  capital  of  Navarre.  Plin.  1,  c.  3. 

Pompilitis  Numa,  the  second  king  of  Rome. 
Vid.  Numa.  The  descendants  of  the  monarch  were 
called  Pompilius  Sanguis,  an  expression  applied 

by  Horace  to  the  Pisos.  Art.  Poet.  v.  292. 

Andronicus,  a grammarian  of  Syria,  who  opened  a 
school  at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  and  Caesar  among 
his  pupils.  Sueton. 

Pompllia,  a daughter  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
She  married  Numa  Martius,  by  whom  she  had 
Ancus  Martius  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

Pompllus,  a fisherman  of  Ionia.  He  carried 
into  Miletus  Ocyroe  the  daughter  of  Chesias,  of 
whom  Apollo  w..s  enamoured;  but  before  he  had 
reached  the  shore,  the  god  changed  the  boat  into  a 
rock,  Pompilus  into  a fish  of  the  same  name,  and 
carried  away  Ocyroe.  Plin.  6,  c.  29.  1.  9,  c.  15. 
1.  32,  c.  11. 

Pompiscus,  an  Arcadian.  Poly  ten.  5. 

Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Q.  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pomponius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the  greatest 
cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who  had  betrayed  her 
husband  to  Antony,  and  she  ordered  him  to  cut  his 
flesh  by  piecemeal,  and  afterwards  to  boil  it  and 

eat  it  in  her  presence. A daughter  of  Pomponius 

Graecinus,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  &c. Another 

matron,  banished  from  Rome  by  Domitian,  and 
recalled  by  Nerva. 

Pomponius,  the  father  of  Numa,  advised  his 
son  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which  the  Roman 
ambassadors  offered  to  him. — — A celebrated  Ro- 
man intimate  with  Cicero.  He  was  surnamed 
Atticus  from  his  long  residence  at  Athens.  Vid. 

Atticus. Flaccus,  a man  appointed  governor  of 

Moesia  and  Syria  by  Tiberius,  because  he  had  con- 
tinued drinking  and  eating  with  him  for  two  days 
without  intermission.  Suet,  in  Tib.  42. A tri- 

bune of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Servilius  Ahala  the 

consul. Labeo,  a governor  of  Moesia,  accused  of 

ill  management  in  his  province.  He  destroyed 
himself  by  opening  his  veins.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  v.  29. 
Mela,  a Spaniard,  who  wrote  a book  on  geo- 
graphy. Vid.  Mela. A proconsul  of  Africa, 

accused  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  province,  and 

acquitted,  &c. A Roman  who  accused  Manlius 

the  dictator  of  cruelty.  He  triumphed  over  Sar- 
dinia, of  which  he  was  made  governor.  He  escaped 
from  Rome,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  triumvirs,  by 
assuming  the  habit  of  a pretor,  and  by  travelling 
with  his  servants  disguised  in  the  dress  of  lictors 
with  their  fasces.— Secundus,  an  officer  in  Ger- 
many in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  honoured  with 
a triumph  for  a victory  over  the  barbarians  of 
Germany.  He  wrote  some  poems  greatly  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  for  their  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. They  are  lost. A friend  of  C.  Gracchus. 

He  was  killed  in  attempting  to  defend  him.  Pint. 

in  Grac. An  officer  taken  prisoner  by  Mithri- 

dates. A dissolute  youth,  &c.  Horat.  1,  sat.  4, 

v.  52. Sextus,  a lawyer,  disciple  to  Papinian, 

&c.  _ 

Pomposianus,  a Roman  put  to  death  by 
Domitian.  He  had  before  been  made  consul  by 
Vespasian. 

Pomptina.  Vid.  Pontina. 

C.  Pomptinus,  a Roman  officer,  who  con- 
quered the  Allobroges  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline. 
Cic.  4.  Att.  16.  1.  6,  ep.  3. 

Pompus,  a king  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  5. 


Pons  JSElitlS  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian 
at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge  of  Rome  in 
following  the  current  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  still  to  be 

seen,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  Rome.- 

Aimylius,  an  ancient  bridge  at  Rome,  originally 
called  Sublicius,  because  built  with  wood  (sublica) 
It  was  raised  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  dedicated 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  by  the  Roman 
priests.  It  was  rebuilt  with  stones  by  Aimylius 
Lepidus,  whose  name  it  assumed.  It  was  much 
injured  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  who  repaired  it,  made  it  all  with 
white  marble.  It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges 
of  Rome,  in  following  the  course  of  the  river,  anc 

some  vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen. Aniensis 

was  built  across  the  river  Anio,  about  three  milts 
from  Rome.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  eunuch  Narses, 
and  called  after  him  when  destroyed  by  the  Goths! 
- — — Cestus  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  a 
Roman  called  Cestius  Gallus,  from  whom  it  received 
its  name,  and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the 

Tiber,  to  which  the  Fabricius  conducted. Aure- 

lianus  was  built  with  marble  by  the  emperor  Anto- 

nnius. Armoniensis  was  built  by  Augustus,  to 

join  the  Flaminian  to  the  Aimylian  road. Ba- 

janus  was  built  at  Baise  in  the  sea  by  Caligula, 
was  supported  by  boats,  and  measured  about  fix 

miles  in  length. Janicularis  received  its  name 

from  its  vicinity  to  mount  Janiculum.  It  is  still 

standing. Milvius  was  about  one  mile  from 

Rome.  It  was  built  by  the  censor  Ailius  Scaurus. 
It  was  near  it  that  Constantine  defeated  Maxentius. 

Fabricius  was  built  by  Fabricius,  and  carried 

to  an  island  of  the  Tiber. Gardius  was  built  by 

Agrippa. Palatinus,  near  mount  Palatine,  was 

also  called  Senatorius,  because  the  senators  walked 
over  it  in  procession  when  they  went  to  consult  ihe 
Sibylline  books.  It  was  begun  by  M.  Fulvius,  and 
finished  in  the  censorship  of  L.  Mummius,  and 

some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible. Trajaniwas 

built  by  Trajan  across  the  Danube,  celebrated  for 
its  bigness  and  magnificence.  The  emperor  built  it 
to  assist  more  expeditiously  the  provinces  against 
the  barbarians,  but  his  successor  destroyed  it,  as  be 
supposed  that  it  would  be  rather  an  inducement  for 
the  barbarians  to  invade  the  empire.  It  was  raised 
on  20  piers  of  hewn  stones,  150  feet  from  the  founda- 
tion, 60  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant  one  from 
the  other,  extending  in  length  above  a mile.  Some 

of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. Another  was 

built  by  Trajan  over  the  Tagus,  part  of  which  still 
remains.  Of  temporary  bridges,  that  of  Cmsar 
over  the  Rhine  was  the  most  famous.- — -The 
largest  single-arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  river 
Elaver  in  France,  called  Pons  Veicris  Brk'atu- 
The  pillars  stand  on  two  roeks,  at  the  distance  01 
193  feet.  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the  water- 

Suffragiorum  was  built  in  the  Campus  Mar' 

tius,  and  received  its  name,  because  the  P°I?“J*2 
were  obliged  to  pass  over  it  whenever  they  delivered 
their  suffrages  at  the  elections  of  magistrates  aWj 

officers  of  the  state. Tircnsis,  a bridge  qf  Battuta 

between  Arpinum  and  Minturnx. i riumphau* 

was  on  the  way  to  the  capitol,  and  passed  0*** 
by  those  who  triumphed. — — Narniensis  joined  two 
mountains  near  Narnia,  built  by  Augustus,  ol 
pendous  height,  60  miles  from  Rome  ; one  aren  , 
it  remains,  about  100  feet  high.  . , jj, 

Pontia,  a Roman  matron  who  committed  ao 
tery  with  Sagitta,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  12. 
mother  infamous  for  her  cruelty.  Marital*  1.  '/  • 

34. A surname  of  Venus  at  Hermionc.  1 an  • , 

c,  34. A woman  condemned  by  Nero  as  guilty 
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ispiracy.  She  killed  herself  by  opening  her 
She  was  daughter  of  Petronius  and  wife  of 

tus.  Juv.  6,  v.  637. An  island  in  the 

,iene  sea,  where  Pilate,  surnamed  Pontius,  is 
->sed  to  have  lived.  PI  in.  3,  c.  6. — Ptol.  3, 

. Vid.  CEnotrides. 

ntlcum  mare,  the  sea  of  Pontus,  generally 
a the  Euxine. 

ntlCUS,  a poet  of  Rome,  contemporary  with 
rtius,  by  whom  he  is  compared  to  Homer, 
rote  an  account  of  the  Theban  war  in  heroic 

Propert.  1,  el.  7. A man  in  Juvenal’s 

fond  of  boasting  of  the  antiquity  and  great 
■ is  of  his  family,  yet  without  possessing  himself 
,ngle  virtue. 

ntlna,  or  Pomptina  lacus,  a lake  in 
Liuntry  of  the  V'olsci,  through  which  the  great 
,n  road  passed.  Travellers  were  sometimes 
. yed  in  a boat,  drawn  by  a mule,  in  the  canal 
:an  along  the  road  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tar- 
This  lake  is  now  become  so  dangerous, 
the  exhalations  of  its  stagnant  water,  that 
tiers  avoid  passing  near  it.  Horat.  x,  sat.  5, 
-Lucan.  3,  v.  85. 

r.ntmus,  a friend  of  Cicero. A tribune  of 

: eople,  who  refused  to  rise  up  when  Caesar 
[ i in  triumphal  procession.  He  was  one  of 
-’s  murderers,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
. ia.  Sueton.  in  Ceesar.  78. — Cic.  10,  ad  Fam. 
k mountain  of  Argolis,  with  a river  of  the  same 
. Paus.  2,  c-  73. 

: ntius  Aufidiantis,  a Roman  citizen, 

. upon  hearing  that  violence  had  been  offered 
daughter,  punished  her  and  her  ravisher  with 

. Val.  Max.  6,  c.  1. Herennius,  a general 

: Samnites,  who  surrounded  the  Roman  army 
the  consuls  T.  Veturius  and  P.  Posthumius. 

: lere  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  for  the 
ins,  Pontius  consulted  his  father  what  he  could 
- th  an  army  that  were  prisoners  in  his  hands. 

1 old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them  go 
: ched,  or  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Pontius 
ed  his  father's  advice,  and  spared  the  lives 
x enemy,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  pass 
the  yoke  with  the  greatest  ignominy.  He 
fterwards  conquered,  and  obliged,  in  his  turn, 
;s  under  the  yoke.  Fabius  Maximus  defeated 
> *hen  he  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  another 
, and  he  was  afterwards  shamefully  put  to 
by  the  Romans,  after  he  had  adorned  the 

ph  of  the  conqueror.  Liv.  9,  c.  1,  &c. 

nius,  a Roman  who  gave  information  to  his 
rymen  who  were  besieged  in  the  capitol,  that 
Hus  had  obtained  a victory  over  tne  Gauls. 

—A  Roman  slave  who  told  Sylla,  in  a 

1 ictic  strain,  that  he  brought  him  success  from 

na. One  of  the  favourites  of  Albucilla.  He 

legraded  from  the  rank  of  a senator.  Tacit. 
itus,  a Roman  centurion,  whom  Cicero  dc 
t.  mentions  as  possessed  of  uncommon 

r ;th- 

ntus,  a kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
e east  by  Colchis,  west  by  the  Halys,  north 
1 s Euxine  sea,  and  south  by  part  of  Armenia. 

1 s divided  into  three  parts,  according  to  Pto- 
i ; Pontus  Galaticus,  of  which  Amasia  was  the 
1 d,  Pontus  Polcmoniacus,  from  its  chief  town 
f ionium,  and  Pontus  Cappadocius,  of  which 
l :zus  was  the  capital.  It  was  governed  by 
, the  first  of  whom  was  Artabazes,  either  one 
- seven  Persian  noblemen  who  murdered  the 
■er  Smerdis,  or  one  of  their  descendants.  The 
iom  of  Pontus  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state 


under  Mithridates  the  Great.  When  J.  Caesar  had 
conquered  it,  it  became  a Roman  province,  though' 
it  was  often  governed  by  monarchs  who  were 
tributary  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Under  the  em- 
perors a regular  governor  was  always  appointed 
over  it.  Pontus  produced  castors,  whose  testicles 
were  highly  valued  among  the  ancients  for  their 
salutary  qualities  in  medicinal  processes.  Virg. 
G.  1,  v.  58. — Mela , x,  c.  1 & 19. — Strab.  12. — Cic. 

pro  Leg. — Man. — Appian. — Ptol.  5,  c.  6. A 

part  of  Mysia  in  Europe,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  where  Ovid  was  banished,  and  from 
whence  he  wrote  his  four  books  of  epistles  de 
Potito,  and  his  six  books  de  Tristibus.  Ovid,  de 

Pon t. An  ancient  deity,  father  of  Phorcys, 

Thaumas,  Nereus,  Eurybia,  and  Ceto  by  Terra. 
He  is  the  same  as  Oceanus.  Apollod.  1,  c.  2. 

Pontus  Euxinus,  a celebrated  sea,  situate 
at  the  west  of  Colchis  between  Asia  and  Europe, 
at  the  north  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  called  the  Black 
sea  by  the  moderns.  Vid.  Euxinus. 

M.  Popilius,  a consul  who  was  informed,  as 
he  was  offering  a sacrifice,  that  a sedition  was 
raised  in  the  city  against  the  senate.  Upon  this  he 
immediately  went  to  the  populace  in  his  sacerdotal 
robes,  and  quieted  the  multitude  with  a speech.  He 
lived  about  the  year  of  Rome  404.  Liv.  9,  c.  21. — 

Val.  Max.  7,  c.  8. Caius,  a consul,  who,  when 

besieged  by  the  Gauls,  abandoned  his  baggage  to 

save  his  army.  Cic.  ad.  Herat.  1,  c.  15. Lsenas, 

a Roman  ambassador  to  Antiochus  king  of  Syria. 
He  was  commissioned  to  order  the  monarch  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  against  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome.  Antiochus 
wished  to  evade  him  by  his  answers,  but  Popilius, 
with  a stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  made  a 
circle  round  him  on  the  sand,  and  bade  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  not  to  go 
beyond  it  before  he  spoke  decisively.  This  boldness 
intimidated  Antiochus  ; he  withdrew  his  garrisons 
from  Egypt,  and  no  longer  meditated  a war  against 
Ptolemy.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  4. — Liv.  45,  c.  12. — 

Paterc.  1,  c.  10. A tribune  of  the  people  who 

murdered  Cicero,  to  whose  eloquence  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  life  when  he  was  accused  of  parricide. 

Pint.- A pretor  who  banished  the  friends  of 

Tiberius  Gracchus  from  Italy. A Roman  consul 

who  made  war  against  the  people  of  Numantia,  on 
pretence  that  the  peace  had  not  been  firmly  es- 
tablished. He  was  defeated  by  them. A senator 

who  alarmed  the  conspirators  against  Caesar,  by 

telling  them  that  the  whole  plot  was  discovered. - 

A Roman  emperor.  Vid.  Nepotianus. 

PoplicQla,  one  of  the  first  consuls.  ViA, 
Publicola. 

Poppsea  Sabina,  a celebrated  Roman  matron, 
daughter  of  Titus  Ollius.  She  married  a Roman 
knight  called  Rufus  Crispinus,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son.  Her  personal  charms,  and  the  elegance  of 
her  figure,  captivated  Otho,  who  was  then  one  of 
Nero's  favourites.  He  carried  her  away  and 
married  her ; but  Nero,  who  had  seen  her,  and 
had  often  heard  her  accomplishments  extolled,  soon 
deprived  him  of  her  company,  and  sent  him  out  of 
Italy,  on  pretence  of  presiding  over  one  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  After  he  had  taken  this  step, 
Nero  repudiated  his  wife  Octavia,  on  pretence  of 
barrenness,  and  married  Poppaca.  The  cruelty  and 
avarice  of  the  emperor  did  not  long  permit  Popp.ea 
to  share  the  imperial  dignity,  and  though  she  had 
already  made  him  father  of  a son,  lie  began  to 
despise  her,  and  even  to  use  her  with  barbarity.  She 
died  of  a blow  which  she  received  from  his  foot 
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when  many  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy, 
about  the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Her 
funeral  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity,  and  statues  were  raised  to  her  memory. 
It  is  said  that  she  was  so  anxious  to  preserve  her 
beauty  and  the  elegance  of  her  person,  that  500 
asses  were  kept  on  purpose  to  afford  her  milk  in 
which  she  used  daily  to  bathe.  Even  in  her  banish- 
ment she  was  attended  by  50  of  these  animals  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  from  their  milk  she  invented 
a kind  of  ointment  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beauty, 
called  poppceanum  from  her.  Plin.  n.  c,  41. — Dio. 
65. — Juv.  6. — Sue  ton.  in  Ner.  Sr>  Oth. — Tacit.  13 

& 14. A beautiful  woman  at  the  court  of  Nero. 

She  was  mother  to  the  preceding.  Tacit.  Ann.  11, 
c.  1,  &c. 

Poppaeus  Sabinus,  a Roman  of  obscure 
origin,  who  was  made  governor  of  some  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  He  destroyed  himself,  &c. 

Tacit.  6,  Ann.  39. Sylvanus,  a man  of  consular 

dignity,  who  brought  to  Vespasian  a body  of  000 
Dalmatians. A friend  of  Otho. 

Populonia,  or  Populanium,  a town  of 
Etruria,  near  Pisae,  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Sylla.  Strab.  5. — Virg.  FEn.  10,  v.  172. — Mela , 
2,  c.  5. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Porata,  a river  of  Dacia,  now  Pruth , falling 
into  the  Danube  a little  below  Axiopoli. 

Porcia,  a sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly  com- 
mended by  Cicero. A daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica, 

who  married  Bibulus,  and  after  his  death,  Brutus. 
She  was  remarkable  for  her  prudence,  philosophy, 
courage,  and  conjugal  tenderness.  She  gave  her- 
self a heavy  wound  in  the  thigh,  to  see  with  what 
fortitude  she  could  bear  pain  ; and  when  her  hus- 
' band  asked  her  the  reason  of  it,  she  said  that  she 
wished  to  try  whether  she  had  courage  enough  to 
share  not  only  his  bed,  but  to  partake  of  his  most 
hidden  secrets.  Brutus  was  astonished  at  her  con- 
stancy, and  no  longer  detained  from  her  knowledge 
the  conspiracy  which  he  and  many  other  illustrious 
Romans  had  formed  against  J.  Caesar.  Porcia 
wished  them  success,  and  though  she  betrayed  fear, 
and  fell  into  a swoon  the  day  that  her  husband  was 
gone  to  assassinate  the  dictator,  yet  she  was  faithful 
to  her  promise,  and  dropped  nothing  which  might 
affect  the  situation  of  the  conspirators.  When 
Brutus  was  dead,  she  refused  to  survive  him,  and 
attempted  to  end  her  life  as  a daughter  of  Cato. 
Her  friends  attempted  to  terrify  her;  but  when 
she  saw  that  every  weapon  was  removed  from  her 
reach,  she  swallowed  burning  coals  and  died,  about 
42  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Valerius  Maximus 
says  that  she  was  acquainted  with  her  husband’s 
conspiracy  against  Caesar  when  she  gave  herself 
the  wound.  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2.  1.  4,  c.  6. — Pint, 
in  Brut.,  &c. 

Porcia  lex,  de  civitate,  by  M.  Porcius  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  453.  It  ordained  that  no  magis- 
trate should  punish  with  death,  or  scourge  with 
rods,  a Roman  citizen  when  condemned,  but  only 
permit  him  to  go  into  exile.  Sallust,  in  Cat. — Liv. 
so. — Cic.  pro  Rab. 

Porcina,  a surname  of  the  orator  M.  M.  Le- 
pidus,  who  lived  a little  before  Cicero’s  age,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  abilities.  Cic.  ad  Her. 
4>  c.  5. 

M.  Porcius  Datro,  a celebrated  orator  who 
killed  himself  when  labouring  under  a quartan 

ague,  A.U.C.  750. Licinius,  a Latin  poet  during 

the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  commended  for 
the  elegance,  the  graceful  ease,  and  happy  wit  of 
his  epigrams. A Roman  senator  who  joined  the 


conspiracy  of  Catiline. A son  of  Cato  of  Utica! 

given  much  to  drinking. 

Poredorax,  one  of  the  40  Gauls  whom  Mithri 
dates  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  remain 
unburied  for  conspiring  against  him.  His  mistress 
at  Pergamus  buried  him  against  the  orders  of  tlie 
monarch.  Pint,  de  Virt.  Mul. 

Poi'Ina,  a river  of  Peloponnesus.  Pans.  1 r 
85- 

Poroselene,  an  island  near  Lesbos.  Strab 
13.— Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

Porphyrion,  a son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  one 
of  the  giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter.  He 
was  so  formidable,  that  Jupiter,  to  conquer  him,  in- 
spired  him  with  love  for  Juno,  and  while  the  giant 
endeavoured  to  obtain  his  wishes,  he,  with  the 
assistance  of  Hercules,  overpowered  him.  Horat. 
3,  od.  4. — Mart.  13,  e p.  78. — Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 

Porphyris,  a name  of  the  island  Cythera. 

Porphyrius,  a Platonic  philosopher  of  Tyre. 
He  studied  eloquence  at  Athens  under  Longinus, 
and  afterwards  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  perfected 
himself  under  Plotinus.  Porphyry  was  a man  of 
universal  information,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients,  he  excelled  his  contemporaries 
in  the  knowledge  of  history,  mathematics,  music, 
and  philosophy.  He  expressed  his  sentiments 
with  elegance  and  with  dignity,  and  while  other 

hilosophers  studied  obscurity  in  their  language, 

is  style  was  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
grace.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  magic, 
which  he  called  a theourgic  or  divine  operation. 
The  books  that  he  wrote  were  numerous,  and  some 
of  his  smaller  treatises  are  still  extant.  His  most 
celebrated  work,  which  is  now  lost,  was  against 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  in  this  theological  contest 
he  appeared  so  formidable,  that  most  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church  have  been  employed  in  confuting  his 
arguments,  and  developing  the  falsehood  of  his 
assertions.  He  has  been  universally  called  the 
greatest  enemy  which  the  Christian  religion  had,  and, 
indeed,  his  doctrines  were  so  pernicious,  that  a copy 
of  his  book  was  publicly  burnt  by  order  of  Theo- 
dosius, A.D.  388.  Porphyry  resided  for  some  time 
in  Sicily,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  71,  A.D- 
304.  The  best  edition  of  his  life  of  Pythagoras  is 
that  of  Kuster,  4to,  Amst.  1707,  that  of  his  treatise, 
Dc  Abstinentia,  is  De  Rhoer.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  Svo, 
1767,  and  that  De  Antro  Nympharum,  in  Svo, 

Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1765. A Latin  poet  in  the  reign 

of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Porrima,  one  of  the  attendants  of  Carmentc 
when  she  came  from  Arcadia.  Ovid.  1,  Fast.  »'• 
633. 

Porsenna,  or  PorsSna,  a king  of  Emma, 
who  declared  war  against  the  Romans  because  they 
refused  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne  and  to 
his  royal  privileges.  He  was  at  first  successful ; the 
Romans  were  defeated,  and  Porsenna  would  have 
entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  had  not  Cocles  stood 
at  the  head  of  a bridge,  and  supported  the  fury  0 
the  whole  Etrurian  army,  while  his  compani?*1 
behind  were  cutting  off  the  communication  ** 
the  opposite  shore.  This  act  of  bravery  astonisne 
Porsenna;  but  when  he  had  seen  Mutius  Sea™* 
enter  his  camp  with  an  intention  to  murder  1 > 
and  when  he  had  seen  him  burn  his  hand  *’•  . 

emotion  to  convince  him  of  his  fortitude  an 
trepidity,  he  no  longer  dared  to  make  head  ag. 
a people  so  brave  and  so  generous.  He  ma  j 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  never  after  suppo ' 
the  claims  of  Tarquin.  The  generosity  o 
senna’s  behaviour  to  the  captives  was  admi 
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Romans,  and  to  reward  his  humanity  they 
:d  a brazen  statue  to  his  honour.  Liv.  2,  c.  9, 
-Plut.  in  Public.— Flor.  1,  c.  10 .—Horat.  ep. 
-Virg,  VEn.  8,  v.  646. 

orta  Capena,  a gate  at  Rome,  which  leads 

Appian  road.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  192. 

;lia,  a gate  at  Rome,  which  received  its  name 
. Aurelius,  a consul  who  made  a road  which  led 

-is<e,  all  along  the  coast  of  Etruria. Asinaria 

to  mount  Ccclius.  It  received  its  name  from 

amily  of  the  Asinii. Carmentalis  was  at  the 

of  the  capitol,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
wards  called  S cetera  t a.  because  the  300  Fabii 
:hed  through  when  they  went  to  fight  an 
ay,  and  were  killed  near  the  river  Cremera. 

Janualis  was  near  the  temple  of  Janus.- Es- 

na  was  also  called  Metia,  Taurica,  or  Libiti- 
. is,  and  all  criminals  who  were  going  to  be 
uted  generally  passed  through,  as  also  dead 
es  which  were  carried  to  be  burnt  on  mount 

jilinus. Flaminia,  called  also  Flumentana , 

situate  between  the  capitol  and  mount  Quiri- 
.,  and  through  it  the  Flaminian  road  passed. 
Fontinalis  led  to  the  Campus  Martius.  It 
ived  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  foun- 

; that  were  near  it. Navalis  was  situate  near 

place  where  the  ships  came  from  Ostia.-; 

inalis  was  near  mount  Viminalis. Trigemina, 

d also  Ostiensis,  led  to  the  town  of  Ostia. 

tlaria  was  near  the  Carmentalis  Porta,  at  the 

of  mount  Viminalis. Collatina  received  its 

e from  its  leading  to  Collatia. Collina,  called 

Quirinahs,  Agonensis , and  Solaria , was  near 
-inalis  Mods.  Annibal  rode  up  to  this  gate  and 
w a spear  into  the  city.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
at  the  death  of  Romulus  there  were  only  three 
our  gates  at  Rome,  but  the  number  was  in- 
sed,  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  there  were  37, 
n the  circumference  of  the  walls  was  13  miles 
200  paces. 

ortia  and  Portius.  Vid.  Porcia  and  Por- 


ortmos,  a town  of  Euboea.  Demosth. — Plin. 
5- 

ortumnalia,  festivals  of  Portumnus  at 
ie,  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  a very 
nn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the  borders  of 
Tiber.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  547. — Varro,  de  L.  L. 
3- 

orttunnus,  a sea  deity.  Vid.  Melicerta. 
orus,  the  god  of  plenty  at  Rome.  He  was 

of  Metis  or  Prudence.  Plato. A king  of 

a,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  The  Con- 
or of  Darius  ordered  him  to  come  and  pay 
age  to  him,  as  a dependent  prince.  Porus 
ned  his  commands,  and  declared  he  would  go 
meet  him  on  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  sword 
ind,  and  immediately  he  marched  a large  army 
ie  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  stream  of  the 
• was  rapid  ; but  Alexander  crossed  it  in  the 
urity  of  the  night,  and  defeated  one  of  the  sons 
e Indian  monarch.  Poms  himself  renewed  the 
e,  but  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians  prevailed, 
the  Indian  prince  retired  covered  with  wounds, 
he  back  of  one  of  his  elephants.  Alexander 
one  of  the  kings  of  India  to  demand  him  to 
mder,  but  Porus  killed  the  messenger,  exclaim- 
“ Is  not  this  the  voice  of  the  wretch  who  has 
doned  his  country?  ” and  when  he  at  last  was 
ailed  upon  to  come  before  the  conqueror,  he 
oached  him  as  an  equal.  Alexander  demanded 
im  how  he  wished  to  be  treated.  “ Like  a 
replied  the  Indian  monarch.  This  magnani- 


mous answer  so  pleased  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
that  he  not  only  restored  him  his  dominions,  but  he 
increased  his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  new  pro- 
vinces ; and  Porus,  in  acknowledgment  of  such 
generosity  and  benevolence,  became  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  attached  friends  of  Alexander, 
and  never  violated  the  assurances  of  peace  which 
he  had  given  him.  Porus  is  represented  as  a man 
of  uncommon  stature,  great  strength,  and  propor- 
tionable dignity.  Plut.  in  Alex. — Philostr.  2,  c. 

10.— Curt.  8,  c.  8,  &c. — Claud.  Cons.  Honor.  4. 

Another  king  of  India  in  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
A king  of  Babylon. 

PSsIdes,  a eunuch  and  freedman  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  who  rose  to  honours  by  the  favour 
of  his  master.  Juv.  14,  v.  94. 

Posideura,  a promontory  and  town  of  Ionia, 

where  Neptune  had  a temple.  Strab.  14. A 

town  of  Syria  below  Libanus.  Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

A town  near  the  Strymon,  on  the  borders  of  Mace- 
donia. Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

Posidon,  the  name  of  Neptune  among  the 
Greeks. 

Posidonia,  a town  of  Lucania,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Psestum.  Vid.  Paestum. 

Posidonium,  a town  or  temple  of  Neptune, 
near  Caenis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits  of  Sicily  are 
narrowest,  and  scarce  a mile  distant  from  the  oppo- 
site shore. 

Posidonius,  a philosopher  of  Apamea.  He 
lived  at  Rhodes  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  he  died  in  his  84th 
year.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  and  also  attempted  to  measure  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth ; he  accounted  for  the  tides 
from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and  calculated  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  400  stadia,  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  ideas  of  the  moderns.  Cic.  Tusc. 

S,  c.  37. — Strab.  14. Another  philosopher,  born 

at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

Posio,  a native  of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  a his- 
tory of  the  Amazons. 

Posthumia,  a vestal  virgin,  accused  of 

adultery  and  acquitted. The  wife  of  Servius  Sul- 

picius.  Cic.  ep. A daughter  of  Sylla. 

Posthumius  ATblnus,  a man  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  against  whom  he 

had  been  sent  with  an  army. A writer  at  Rome 

whom  Cato  ridiculed  for  composing  a history  in 
Greek,  and  afterwards  offering  apologies  for  the 

inaccuracy  and  inelegance  of  his  expressions. 

Tubero,  a master  of  horse  to  the  dictator  Emilius 
Mamercus.  He  was  himself  made  dictator  in  the 
war  which  the  Romans  waged  against  the  Volsci, 
and  he  punished  his  son  with  death  for  fighting 

against  his  orders,  A.U.C.  312.  Liv.  4,  c.  23. 

Spurius,  a consul  sent  against  the  Sanmites.  He 
was  taken  in  an  ambush  by  Pontius,  the  enemy’s 
general,  and  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke  with 
all  his  army.  He  saved  his  life  by  a shameful 
treaty,  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  persuaded 
the  Romans  not  to  reckon  as  valid  the  engagements 
he  had  made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  was  without 
their  advice.  He  was  given  up  to  the  enemy  be- 
cause he  could  not  perform  his  engagements  ; but 
he  was  released  by  Pontius  for  his  generous  and 
patriotic  behaviour. Aldus,  a dictator  who  de- 
feated the  Latins  and  the  Volsci. Tubertus, 

another  dictator,  who  defeated  the  Equi  and 

Volsci. Lucius,  a consul  sent  against  the  Sam- 

nites. A general  who  defeated  the  Sabines,  and 

who  was  the  first  who  obtained  an  ovation. A 
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man  poisoned  by  his  wife. A general  who  con- 

quered the  /Equi,  and  who  was  stoned  by  the  army, 
because  he  refused  to  divide  the  promised  spoils. 

Flor.  22. Lucius,  a Roman  consul  who  was 

defeated  by  the  Boii.  He  was  left  among  the  slain, 
and  his  head  was  cut  off  from  his  body,  and  carried 
in  triumph  by  the  barbarians  into  their  temples, 
where  they  made  with  the  skull  a sacred  vessel  to 

offer  libations  to  their  gods. Marcus  Crassus 

Latianus,  an  officer  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul, 
A.D.  260.  He  reigned  with  great  popularity,  and 
gained  the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his  humanity 
and  moderation.  He  took  his  son  of  the  same 
name  as  a colleague  on  the  throne.  They  were 
both  assassinated  by  their  soldiers,  after  a reign  of 

six  years. Megilthus,  a consul  against  the  Sam- 

nites  and  Tarentines. Quintus,  a man  put  to 

death  by  Antony. A soothsayer  in  the  age  of 

Sylla. Spurius,  an  enemy  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

Albus,  a Roman  decemvir,  sent  to  Athens  to  collect 
the  most  salutary  laws  of  Solon,  &c.  Liv.  3,  c.  31. 
Sylvius,  a son  of  Aineas  and  Sylvia. 

Postverta,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  painful  travails  of  women.  Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
v.  633. 

Postumia  via,  a Roman  road  about  the  town 
of  Hostilia. 

Postumms.  Vid.  Posthumius. 

PotamId.es,  nymphs  who  presided  over  rivers 
and  fountains,  as  their  name  (wora/ios,  Jluvius') 
implies. 

Potamon,  a philosopher  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  several  treatises,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  doctrines  of  no  particular 
sect  of  philosophers. 

Potamos,  a town  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 

Strab.  9. 

Potentia,  a town  of  Picenum.  Liv.  39,  c.  44. 

Pothlnus,  a eunuch,  tutor  to  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt.  He  advised  the  monarch  to  murder  Pom- 
pey,  when  he  claimed  his  protection  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia.  He  stirred  up  commotions  in  Alex- 
andria, when  Caesar  came  there,  upon  which  the 
conqueror  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Lucan. 

8,  v.  483.  1.  10,  v.  95. 

Potlios,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Samothracians. 
Plin.  36,  c.  5. 

Potidsea,  a town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by  a Corin- 
thian colony,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Athenians, 
from  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia  took  it.  The  con- 
queror gave  it  to  the  Olynthians,  to  render  them 
more  attached  to  his  interest.  Cassander  repaired 
and  enlarged  it,  and  called  it  Cassandria,  a name 
which  it  still  preserves,  and  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  Livy  to  say,  that  Cassander  was  the  original 
founder  of  that  city.  Liv.  44,  c.  11. — Demosth. 
Olynth. — Strab.  7. — Pans.  5,  c.  23. — Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Potidania,  a town  of  ACtolia.  Liv.  28,  c.  8. 

Potlna,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
children’s  potions.  Varro. 

Potitius.  Vid.  Pinarius. 

Potnise,  a town  of  Boeotia,  where  Bacchus  had 
a temple.  The  Potnians,  having  once  murdered 
the  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered  by  the  oracle,  to 
appease  his  resentment,  yearly  to  offer  on  his  altars 
a young  man.  This  unnatural  sacrifice  was  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  till  Bacchus  himself  substi- 
tuted a goat,  from  which  circumstance  he  received 
the  appellation  of  /Ego bolus  and  Adgophagns. 
There  was  here  a fountain  whose  waters  made 
horses  run  mad  as  soon  as  they  were  touched. 
There  were  also  here  certain  goddesses  called  Pot- 


niades,  on  whose  altars,  in  a grove  sacred  to  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  victims  were  sacrificed.  It  was 
also  usual,  at  a certain  season  of  the  year,  to  con- 
duct into  the  grove  young  pigs,  which  were  found 
the  following  year  in  the  groves  of  Dodona.  The 
mares  of  Potnise  destroyed  their  master  Glaucus 
son  of  Sisyphus.  Vid.  Glaucus.  Pans.  9,  c.  8.— 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  267. — AZlian.  V.  H.  15,  c.  25. — -A 
town  of  Magnesia,  whose  pastures  gave  madness  to 
asses,  according  to  Pliny. 

Praetium,  a town  and  a small  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Hellespont. 

Praecia,  a courtesan  at  Rome,  who  influenced 
Cethegus,  and  procured  Asia  as  a consular  province 
for  Lucullus.  Plut.  in  Luc. 

Praeneste,  a town  of  Latium,  about  21  miles 
from  Rome,  built  by  Telegonus  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Caeculus  the  son 
of  Vulcan.  There  was  a celebrated  temple  of  For- 
tune there,  with  two  famous  images,  as  also  an 
oracle,  which  was  long  in  great  repute.  Cic.  de 
Div.  2,  c.  41. — Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  680. — Horat.  3, 
od.  4. — Stat.  1,  Sylv.  3,  v.  80. 

Praesos,  a small  town  of  Crete,  destroyed  in  a 
civil  war  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  cities. 

Praesti,  a nation  of  India.  Curt.  9,  c.  8.  \l 

Praetoria,  a town  of  Dacia,  now  Cronstadt. 

Another,  now  A oust,  in  Piedmont. 

Praetorius,  a name  ironically  applied  to  As. 
Sempronius  Rufus,  because  he  was  disappointed  in 
his  solicitations  for  the  pretorship,  as  being  too  dis- 
solute and  luxurious  in  his  manners.  He  was  the 
first  who  had  a stork  brought  to  his  table.  Horat. 
2,  sat.  2,  v.  50. 

Praetutium,  a town  of  Picenum.  Ital.  15, 
v.  568. — Liv.  22,  c.  9.  1.  27,  c.  43. 

Prasiane,  now  Verdant,  a large  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  Plin.  6,  c.  20. 

Prasias,  a lake  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.  Herodot.  5, 
c-  i7- 

Prasii,  a nation  of  India  in  Alexander’s  age. 
Curt'.  9,  c.  2. 

Pratellia  lex,  was  enacted  by  Pratellius  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  398,  to  curb  and  check  the  ambi- 
tious view?  of  men  who  were  lately  advanced  in  the 
state.  Liv.  7,  c.  15. 

Pratinas,  a Greek  poet  of  Phlius,  contem- 
porary with  /Eschylus.  He  was  the  first  among 
the  Greeks  who  composed  satires,  which  were  repre- 
sented as  farces.  Of  these  32  were  acted,  as  also 
18  of  his  tragedies,  one  of  which  only  obtained  the 
poetical  prize.  Some  of  his  verses  are  extant, 
quoted  by  Athenaeus.  Pans.  2,  c.  15. 

Praxag-oras,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  pub- 
lished a history  of  the  kings  of  his  own  country. 
He  was  then  only  19  years  old,  and,  three  years 
after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
He  had  also  written  the  life  of  Alexander,  all  now 
lost. 

Praxias,  a celebrated  statuary  of  Athens. 
Pans.  10,  c.  18. 

Praxid&mas,  a famous  athlete  of  /Egina. 
Pans.  6,  c.  18.  ' ‘ 

Praxidlce,  a goddess  among  the  Greeks,  who 
presided  over  the  execution  of  enterprises,  and  who 
punished  all  evil  actions.  Pans.  9,  c.  33. 

Praxlla,  a lyric  poetess  of  Sicyon,  who  flour- 
ished about  492  years  before  Christ.  Pans.  3. 
c.  13. 

PraxiphAnes,  a Rhodian,  who  wrote  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  obscure  passages  o* 
Sophocles. An  historian.  Diog. 
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’raxis,  a surname  of  Venus  at  Megara.  Pans. 

'raxitsies,  a famous  sculptor  of  Magna 
icia,  who  nourished  about  324  years  before  the 
stian  era.  He  chiefly  worked  on  Parian  marble, 
iccount  of  its  beautiful  whiteness.  He  carried 
art  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  was  so  happy 
copying  nature,  that  his  statues  seemed  to  be 
nated.  The  most  famous  of  his  pieces  was  a 
>iu  which  he  gave  to  Phryne.  Phis  celebrated 
.-tesan,  who  wished  to  have  the  best  of  all  the 
; ues  of  Praxiteles,  and  who  could  not  depend 
n her  own  judgment  in  the  choice,  alarmed  the 
:ptor,  by  telling  him  his  house  was  on  fire, 
xiteles  upon  this  showed  his  eagerness  to  save 
t Cupid  from  the  flames,  above  all  his  other 

■ es ; but  Phryne  restrained  his  fears,  and,  by 
overing  her  artifice,  obtained  the  favourite 
ue.  The  sculptor  employed  his  chisel  in  making 
:atue  of  this  beautiful  courtesan,  which  was 
icated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  placed 
veen  the  statues  of  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta, 

Philip  king  of  Macedon.  He  also  made  a 
ue  of  Venus,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of 
, and  gave  them  their  choice  of  the  goddess, 
er  naked  or  veiled.  The  former  was  superior 
ie  other  in  beauty  and  perfection,  but  the  in- 
fants of  Cos  preferred  the  latter.  The  Cnidans, 

■ did  not  wish  to  patronize  modesty  and  decorum 
1 the  same  eagerness  as  the  people  of  Cos, 

: ght  the  naked  Venus,  and  it  was  so  universally 
emed,  that  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia  offered 
. Cnidians  to  pay  an  enormous  debt  under  which 
/ laboured,  if  they  would  give  him  their  favourite 
. ue.  This  offer  was  not  accepted.  The  famous 
,id  was  bought  of  the  Thespians  by  Caius  Caesar 
carried  to  Rome,  but  Claudius  restored  it  to 
1 m,  and  Nero  afterwards  obtained  possession  of 
Pans.  1,  c.  40.  1.  8,  c.  g.—Plin.  7,  c.  34  & 36. 
Jraxithea,  a daughter  of  Phrasimus  and 
; igenea.  She  married  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens, 
whom  she  had  Cecrops,  Pandarus,  and  Metion, 
four  daughters,  Procris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and 

thyia.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. A daughter  of 

-rstius,  mother  of  some  children  by  Hercules. 

. 2,  c.  7. A daughter  of  Erechtheus,  sacrificed 

order  of  the  oracle. 

’relius,  a lake  of  Tuscany,  now  Castiglione. 

. Mil.  27. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

’resbon,  a son  of  Phryxus,  father  of  Clymenus. 
-A  son  of  Clytodora  and  Minyas  also  bore  the 
ie  name.  Pans.  9,  c.  34  & 37. 

Jretor,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  at  Rome, 
s office  of  pretor  was  first  instituted  A.U.C.  388, 
the  senators,  who  wished  by  some  new  honour 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  consulship,  of 
ich  the  plebeians  had  claimed  a share.  The 
tor  received  his  name  a prieeundo.  Only  one 
i originally  eletted,  and  another  A.U.C.  501. 
e of  them  was  totally  employed  in  administering 
tice  among  the  citizens,  whence  he  was  called 
tor  urbanus  ; and  the  other  appointed  judges  in 
causes  which  related  to  foreigners.  In  the  year 
Rome  520,  two  more  pretors  were  created  to 
ist  the  consul  in  the  government  of  the  provinces 

■ Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  had  been  lately  con- 
:red,  and  two  more  when  Spain  was  reduced  into 

form  of  a Roman  province,  A.U.C.  521.  Sylla 
dictator  added  two  more,  and  Julius  Ctcsar 
reased  the  number  to  10,  and  afterwards  to  t6, 
1 the  second  triumvirate  to  64.  After  this  their 
mbers  fluctuated,  being  sometimes  18,  t6,  or  12, 
, in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  their  dignity  de- 


creased, and  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  three. 
In  his  public  capacity  the  pretor  administered  jus- 
tice, protected  the  rights  of  widows  and  orphans, 
presided  at  the  celebration  of  public  festivals,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul  assembled  or  prorogued 
the  senate  as  he  pleased.  He  also  exhibited  shows 
to  the  people,  and  in  the  festivals  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
where  no  males  were  permitted  to  appear,  his  wife 
presided  over  the  rest  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
Feasts  were  announced  and  proclaimed  by  him, 
and  he  had  the  power  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  if  it 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate  and  people. 
The  questors  were  subject  to  him,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  consuls,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
armies,  and  in  the  city  he  kept  a register  of  all  the 
freedmen  of  Rome,  with  the  reasons  for  which  they 
had  received  their  freedom.  In  the  provinces  the 
pretors  appeared  with  great  pomp  ; six  lictors  with 
the  fasces  walked  before  them,  and  when  the  em- 
pire was  increased  by  conquests,  they  divided,  like 
the  consuls,  their  government,  and  provinces  were 
given  them  by  lot.  When  the  year  of  their  pretor- 
ship  was  elapsed,  they  were  called  proprietors,  if 
they  still  continued  at  the  head  of  their  province. 
At  Rome  the  pretors  appeared  also  with  much 
pomp  ; two  lictors  preceded  them,  they  wore  the 
preetexta,  or  the  white  robe  with  purple  borders, 
they  sat  in  curule  chairs,  and  their  tribunal  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a sword  and  a spear,  while  they 
administered  justice.  The  tribunal  was  called 
preetorinm.  When  they  rode  they  appeared  on 
white  horses  at  Rome,  as  a mark  of  distinction. 
The  pretor  who  appointed  judges  to  try  foreign 
causes,  was  called  preetor peregrinus.  The  pretors 
Cere  ales,  appointed  by  Julius  Ctesar,  were  em- 
ployed in  providing  corn  and  provision  for  the  city. 
They  were  on  that  account  often  called  frumen- 
tarii. 

PreugSries,  a son  of  Agenor.  Pans.  3,  c.  2. 
1.  7,  c.  18  & 20. 

Prexaspes,  a Persian  who  put  Smerdis  to 
death,  by  order  of  king  Cambyses.  Herodot.  3, 
c.  30. 

Priamld.es,  a patronymic  applied  to  Paris,  as 
being  son  of  Priam.  It  is  also  given  to  Hector, 
Deiphobus,  and  all  the  other  children  of  the  Tro- 
jan monarch.  Ovid.  Heroid.  — Virg.  /En.  3,  v. 

riSmus,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Laomedon  by  Strymo,  called  Placia  by  some. 
When  Hercules  took  the  city  of  Troy  [ V id.  Lao- 
medon], Priam  was  in  the  number  of  his  prisoners, 
but  his  sister  Hesione  redeemed  him  from  captivity, 
and  he  exchanged  his  original  name  of  Podarces 
for  that  of  Priam,  which  signifies  bought  or  ran- 
somed. Vid.  Podarces.  He  was  also  placed  on 
his  father’s  throne  by  Hercules,  and  he  employed 
himself  with  well-directed  diligence  in  repairing,  forti- 
fying, and  embellishing  the  city  of  Troy.  He  had 
married,  by  his  fathers  orders,  Arisba,  whom  now 
he  divorced  for  Hecuba  the  daughter  of  Dimas,  or 
Cisscus,  a neighbouring  prince.  He  had  by  Hecuba 
17  children,  according  to  Cicero,  or,  according  to 
Homer,  19 ; the  most  celebrated  of  whom  are 
Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Pammon, 
Polites,  Antiphus,  Hipponous,  Troilus,  Creusa, 
I.aodicc,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra.  Besides  these 
lie  had  many  others  by  concubines.  Their  names, 
according  to  Apollodorus,  are  Melampus,  Gorgy- 
thion,  Phil.-emon,  Glaucus,  Agathon,  Evagoras, 
Hippothous,  Chersidamas,  Hippodamas,  Mestor, 
Atas,  Dorcylus,  Dryops,  Lycaon,  Astygonus,  Bias, 
Evander,  Chromius,  Telestas,  Melius,  Ccbrion, 
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Laodocus,  Idomencus,  Archemachus,  Echephron, 
Hyperion,  Ascanius,  Arrhetus,  Democoon,  De- 
joptes,  Echemon,  Clovius,  ALgioneus,  Hypirychus, 
Lysithous,  Polymedon,  Medusa,  Lysimache,  Mede- 
sicaste,  and  Aristodeme.  After  he  had  reigned  for 
some  time  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  recover  his  sister  Hesione,  whom 
Hercules  had  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  to 
Telamon  his  friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into  execu- 
tion, Priam  manned  a fleet,  of  which  he  gave  the 
command  to  his  son  Paris,  with  orders  to  bring 
back  Hesione.  Paris,  to  whom  the  goddess  of 
beauty  had  promised  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
world  [Vid.  Paris],  neglected  in  some  measure  his 
father’s  injunctions,  and  as  if  to  make  reprisals  upon 
the  Greeks,  he  carried  away  Helen  the  wife  of 
Menelaus  king  of  Sparta,  during  the  absence  of 
her  husband.  Priam  beheld  this  with  satisfaction, 
and  he  countenanced  his  son  by  receiving  in  his 
palace  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  This  rape 
kindled  the  flames  of  war  ; all  the  suitors  of  Helen, 
at  the  request  of  Menelaus  [Vid.  Menelaus],  as- 
sembled to  revenge  the  violence  offered  to  his  bed, 
and  a fleet,  according  to  some,  of  140  ships  under 
the  command  of  the  69  chiefs  that  furnished  them, 
set  sail  for  Troy.  Priam  might  have  averted  the 
impending  blow  by  the  restoration  of  Helen  ; but 
this  he  refused  to  do,  when  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Greeks  came  to  him,  and  he  immediately  raised  an 
army  to  defend  himself.  Troy  was  soon  besieged  ; 
frequent  skirmishes  took  place,  in  which  the  success 
was  various,  and  the  advantages  on  both  sides 
inconsiderable.  The  siege  was  continued  for  10 
successive  years,  and  Priam  had  the  misfortune  to 
see  the  greatest  part  of  his  children  massacred  by 
the  enemy.  Hector,  the  eldest  of  these,  was  the 
only  one  upon  whom  now  the  Trojans  looked  for 
protection  and  support ; but  he  soon  fell  a sacrifice 
to  his  own  courage,  and  was  killed  by  Achilles. 
Priam  severely  felt  his  loss,  and  as  he  loved  him 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  he  wished  to  ransom 
his  body,  which  was  in  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
gods,  according  to  Homer,  interested  themselves  in 
favour  of  old  Priam.  Achilles  was  prevailed  upon 
by  his  mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  to  restore 
Hector  to  Priam,  and  the  king  of  Troy  passed 
through  the  Grecian  camp  conducted  by  Mercury 
the  messenger  of  the  gods, -who  with  his  rod  had 
made  him  invisible.  The  meeting  of  Priam  and 
Achilles  was  solemn  and  affecting ; the  conqueror 
paid  to  the  Trojan  monarch  that  attention  and 
reverence  which  was  due  to  his  dignity,  his  years, 
and  his  misfortunes,  and  Priam  in  a suppliant 
manner  addressed  the  prince  whose  favours  he 
claimed,  and  kissed  the  hands  that  had  robbed 
him  of  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  his  children. 
Achilles  was  moved  by  his  tears  and  entreaties ; 
he  restored  Hector,  and  permitted  Priam  a truce  of 
12  days  for  the  funeral  of  his  son.  Some  time 
after  Troy  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  by  Antenor  and  ALneas,  and  Priam  upon 
this  resolved  to  die  in  defence  of  his  country.  He 
put  on  his  armour  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Greeks, 
but  Hecuba  by  her  tears  and  entreaties  detained 
him  near  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  whither  she  had  fled 
for  protection.  While  Priam  yielded  to  the  prayers 
of  his  wife,  Polites,  one  of  his  sons,  fled  also  to 
the  altar  before  Neoptolemus,  who  pursued  him 
with  fury.  Polites,  wounded  and  overcome,  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  and  the  aged  father, 
fired  with  indignation,  ventured  the  most  bitter 
invectives  against  the  Greek,  who  paid  no  regard 
to  the  sanctity  of  altars  and  temples,  and  raising 


his  spear  darted  it  upon  him.  The  spear  hurled  by 
the  feeble  hand  of  Priam  touched  the  buckler  of 
Neoptolemus,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  This  irritated 
the  son  of  Achilles  ; he  seized  Priam  by  his  grey 
hairs,  and  without  compassion  or  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into 
his  breast.  His  head  was  cut  oflf,  und  the  mutilated 
body  was  left  among  the  heaps  of  slain.  Ditty t 
Cret.  x,  &c. — Dares  Phryg. — Herodot.  2,  c.  120.— 
Pans,  xo,  c.  25. — Homer.  II.  22,  &c. — Eurip.  in 
Troad. — Cic.  Tnsc.  1,  c.  35. — Q.  Smym.  1. — Virg. 
Hin.  2,  v.  507,  &c. — Horat.  od.  10,  v.  ia,.—Hygin. 
fab.  1X0. — Q.  Calaber.  15,  v.  226. 

Priapus,  a deity  among  the  ancients,  who  pre- 
sided over  gardens,  and  the  parts  of  generation  in 
the  sexes.  He  was  son  of  Venus  by  Mercury  or 
Adonis,  or,  according  to  the  more  received  opinion, 
by  Bacchus.  The  goddess  of  beauty,  who  was 
enamoured_  of  Bacchus,  went  to  meet  him  as  he 
returned  victorious  from  his  Indian  expedition,  and 
by  him  she  had  Priapus,  who  was  born  at  Lamp- 
sacus.  Priapus  was  so  deformed  in  all  his  limbs, 
particularly  the  genitals,  by  means  of  Juno,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  delivery  of  Venus,  that  the 
mother,  ashamed  to  have  given  birth  to  such  2 
monster,  ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  the  moun- 
tains. His  life,  however,  was  preserved  by  the 
shepherds,  and  he  received  the  name  of  Priapus 
propter  deformitatein  ?nembri  virilis  magni- 
tudinem.  He  soon  became  a favourite  of  the 
people  of  Lampsacus,  but  he  was  expelled  by  the 
inhabitants  on  account  of  the  freedom  which  he 
took  with  their  wives.  This  violence  was  punished 
by  the  son  of  Venus,  and  when  the  Lampsacemans 
had  been  afflicted  with  a disease  in  the  genitals, 
Priapus  was  recalled,  and  temples  erected  to  his 
honour.  Festivals  were  also  celebrated,  and  the 
people,  naturally  idle  and  indolent,  gave  themselves 
up  to  every  lasciviousness  and  impurity  during  the 
celebration.  His  worship  was  also  introduced  in 
Rome  ; but  the  Romans  revered  him  more  as  a god 
of  orchards  and  gardens,  than  as  the  patron  of 
licentiousness.  A crown  painted  with  different 
colours  was  offered  to  him  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
summer  a garland  of  ears  of  corn.  An  ass  was 
generally  sacrificed  to  him,  because  that  animal, 
by  its  braying,  awoke  the  nymph  Lotis,  to  whom 
Priapus  was  going  to  offer  violence.  He  is  generally 
represented  with  a human  face  and  the  eats  of  a 
goat ; he  holds  a stick  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
terrifies  birds,  as  also  a club  to  drive  away  thieves, 
and  a scythe  to  prune  the  trees  and  cut  down  corn. 
He  was  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and 
sometimes  with  laurel  or  rocket.  The  last  of  these  £ 
plants  was  sacred  to  him,  as  it  is  said  to  raise  the 
passions  and  excite  love.  Priapus  is  often  diS“ 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  of  phallus,  fascinus,  A'/y* 
phallus,  or  ruber,  or  rubicundus,  which  are  all 
expressive  of  his  deformity.  Catull.  cp.  19  & 20.  — 
Colum.  2,  de  cult.  hort. — Horat.  1,  sat.  1.  fwnU. 
1,  el.  1,  v.  18 .—Ovid.  Past.  1,  v.  415.  1.  6,  v.  319- 
Virg.  Eel.  7,  v.  33.  G.  4,  v.  in. — Pans.  9,  c.  31- 

Hygin.  fab.  190. — Diod.  1. A town  of  AS»| 

Minor  near  Lampsacus,  now  Caraboa.  •hn‘lP.’ 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  from  mm 
town  received  its  name,  because  he  had  taK 
refuge  there  when  banished  from  Lampsaius- 
Strab.  12. — Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Mela,  1,  c.  19- 
island  near  Ephesus.  P/in.  5,0.31.  ■ 

Priene,  a maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor,  a 
foot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  12  indepen 
cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to  Bias,  °n®.  _ 

seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  bad  been  built  3 - 
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henian  colony.  Pans.  7,  c.  2.  1.  8,  c.  14. 
rab.  12. 

Priina,  a daughter  of  Romulus  and  Hersiha. 
Prion,  a place  at  Carthage. 

Priscianus,  a celebrated  grammarian  at 
hens,  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
Priscilla,  a woman  praised  for  her  conjugal 
ection  by  Statius,  5,  Sylv.  1. 

Prisons  Servilins,  a dictator  at  Rome  who 

j'eated  the  Veientes  and  the  Fidenates. -A 

name  of  the  elder  Tarquin  king  of  Rome.  Vid. 

rquinius. A governor  of  Syria,  brother  to 

: emperor  Philip.  He  proclaimed  himself 

peror  in  Macedonia  when  he  was  informed  of 
brother’s  death,  but  he  was  soon  after  conquered 

i put  to  death  by  Decius,  Philip’s  murderer. 

friend  of  the  emperor  Severus. A friend  of 

. emperor  Julian,  almost  murdered  by  the  popu- 

e. Helvidius,  a questor  in  Achaia  during  the 

gn  of  Nero,  remarkable  for  his  independent 

rit.  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  6.— Juvenal.  An 

■cer  under  Vitellius. One  of  the  emperor 

irian's  friends. A friend  of  Domitian. An 

itor,  whose  dissipated  and  luxurious  manners 
irace  ridicules,  1,  sat.  7,  v.  9. 

Pristis,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ships_  that 
gaged  in  the  naval  combat  which  was  exhibited 
/Eneas  at  the  anniversary  of  his  father’s  death, 
e was  commanded  by  Mnestheus.  Virg.  VEn.  1, 
116. 

Privernus,  a Rutulian  killed  by  Capys  in  the 
rs  between  /Eneas  and  Turnus.  Virg.  VEn.  9, 
76. 

rivernum,  now  Piperno  Vecchio,  a town  of 
: Volsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  were  called 
ivermites.  It  became  a Roman  colony.  Liv.  8, 
10. — Virg.  VEn.  11,  v.  540. — Cic.  1,  Div.  43. 

Proba,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Probus. A 

>man  who  opened  the  gates  of  Rome  to  the  Goths. 
Probus  M.  Aurelius  Severus,  a native  ot 
rmium  in  Pannonia.  His  father  was  originally  a 
rdener,  who,  by  entering  the  army,  rose  to  the 
' lk  of  a military  tribune.  His  son  obtained  the 
ne  office  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age,  and  he  dis- 
.guished  himself  so  much  by  his  probity,  his  valour, 

; intrepidity,  moderation,  and  clemency,  that,  at 
: death  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  he  was  invested 
th  the  imperial  purple  by  the  voluntary  and  un- 
luenced  choice  of  his  soldiers.  His  election  was 
iversally  approved  by  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
ople  ; and  Probus,  strengthened  on  his  throne  by 
i affection  and  attachment  of  his  subjects,  marched 
ainst  the  enemies  of  Rome,  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
iny.  Several  oattles  were  fought,  and  after  he 
.d  left  400,000  barbarians  dead  in  the  field,  Probus 
rned  his  arms  against  the  Sarmatians.  The  same 
ccess  attended  him,  and  after  he  had  quelled  and 
rrified  to  peace  the  numerous  barbarians  of  the 
•rth,  he  marched  through  Syria  against  the  Blem- 
yes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt.  The  Blem- 
yes  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  the 
1 litary  character  of  the  emperor  was  so  well 
tablished,  that  the  king  of  Persia  sued  for  peace 
' his  ambassadors,  and  attempted  to  buy  the 
nqueror's  favour  with  the  most  splendid  presents, 
■obus  was  then  feasting  upon  the  most  common 
od  when  the  ambassadors  were  introduced;  but 
thout  even  casting  his  eyes  upon  them,  he  said, 
at  if  their  master  did  not  give  proper  satisfaction 
the  Romans,  he  would  lay  his  territories  desolate, 
id  as  naked  as  the  crown  of  his  head.  As  he 
oke,  the  emperor  took  off  his  cap,  and  showed 
e baldness  of  his  head  to  the  ambassadors.  The 


conditions  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  Probus  retired  to  Rome  to  convince 
his  subjects  of  the  greatness  of  his  conquests,  and 
to  claim  from  them  the  applause  which  their  ances- 
tors had  given  to  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia  or 
the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  as  he  passed  along  the 
streets  of  Rome.  His  triumph  lasted  several  days, 
and  the  Roman  populace  were  long  entertained 
with  shows  and  combats.  But  the  Roman  empire, 
delivered  from  its  foreign  enemies,  was  torn  by 
civil  discord  ; and  peace  was  not  re-established  till 
three  usurpers  had  been  severally  defeated.  While 
his  subjects  enjoyed  tranquillity,  Probus  encouraged 
the  liberal  arts;  he  permitted  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  and  lllyricum  to  plant  vines  in  their  territories, 
and  he  himself  repaired  70  cities  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire  which  had  been  reduced  to  ruins. 
He  also  attempted  to  drain  the  waters  which  were 
stagnated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirmium,  by 
conveying  them  to  the  sea  by  artificial  canals. 
His  armies  were  employed  in  this  laborious  under- 
taking ; but  as  they  were  unaccustomed  to  such 
toils,  they  soon  mutinied,  and  fell  upon  the  emperor 
as  he  was  passing  into  one  of  the  towns  of  lllyricum. 
He  fled  into  an  iron  tower  which  he  himself  had 
built  to  observe  the  marshes,  but  as  he  was  alone, 
and  without  arms,  he  was  soon  overpowered  and 
murdered,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign 
of  six  years  and  four  months,  on  the  second  of 
November,  after  Christ  282.  The  news  of  his 
death  was  received  with  the  greatest  consternation  ; 
not  only  his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies,  deplored 
his  fate,  and  even  the  army,  which  had  been  con- 
cerned in  his  fall,  erected  a monument  over  his 
body,  and  placed  upon  it  this  inscription  : Hie  Pro- 
bus  imperator,  verb  probus,  situs  est,  victor  om- 
nium gentium  barbararum , victor  etiam  tyran- 
norum.  He  was  then  preparing  in  a few  days  to 
march  against  the  Persians  that  had  revolted,  and 
his  victories  there  might  have  been  as  great  as 
those  he  obtained  in  the  two  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  He  was  succeeded  by  Carus,  and  his  family, 
who  had  shared  his  greatness,  immediately  retired 
from  Rome,  not  to  become  objects  either  of  private 

or  public  malice.  Zos. — Prob. — Saturn. /Emi- 

lius,  a grammarian  in  the  age  of  Theodosius.  The 
lives  of  excellent  commanders,  written  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  him  by  some 

authors. An  oppressive  prefect  of  the  pretorian 

guards,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian.  _ 

Procas,  a king  of  Alba  after  his  father  Aven- 
tinus.  He  was  father  of  Amulius  and  Numitor. 
Liv.  1,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  622. — Virg.  VEn. 
6,  v.  767. 

Proch^ta,  an  island  of  Campania  in  the  bay 
of  Puteoli,  now  Procida.  It  was  situated  near 
Inarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it  had  been 
separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  received  its  name, 
according  to  Dionysius,  from  the  nurse  of  /Eneas. 
Virg.  VEn.  2,  v.  715. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Diouys. 
Hal.  2. 

Procilitis,  a Latin  historian  in  the  age  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  Varro. 

Procilla  Julia,  a woman  of  uncommon  virtue, 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Otho.  Tacit.  Agric.  4. 

C.  Valerius  Procillus,  a prince  of  Gaul, 
intimate  with  Caesar. 

Proclea,  a daughter  of  Clitius,  who  married 
Cycnus,  a son  of  Neptune.  Pans.  10,  c.  14. 

Procles,  a son  of  Aristodemus  and  Argia,  born 
at  the  same  birth  as  Eurysthenes.  There  were  con- 
tinual dissensions  between  the  two  brothers,  who 
both  sat  on  the  Spartan  throne.  Vid.  Eurysthenes 
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and  Lacedaemon. A native  of  Andros  in  the 

Aigean  sea,  who  was  crowned  at  the  Olympic 

ames.  Pans.  6,  c.  14. A man  who  headed  the 

onians  when  they  took  Samos.  Id.  7,  c 4. 

A Carthaginian  writer,  son  of  Eucrates.  He  wrote 
some  historical  treatises,  of  which  Pausanias  has 

preserved  some  fragments.  Id.  4,  c.  35. A tyrant 

of  Epidaurus,  put  to  death  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Pint,  de  Orac. A general  of  the  Naxians  in 

Sicily,  who  betrayed  his  country  to  Dionysius  the 
tyrant  for  a sum  of  money. 

Proclidse,  the  descendants  of  Procles,  who  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  together  with  the  Eurys- 
thenidae.  Vid.  Lacedaemon  and  Eurysthenes. 

Procne.  Vid.  Progne. 

Pl’OCOimesus,  now  Marmora , an  island  of 
the  Propontis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cyzicus ; also 
called  Elaphonnesus  and  Neuris.  It  was  famous 
for  its  fine  marble.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Strab.  13. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Procopius,  a celebrated  officer  of  a noble 
family  in  Cilicia,  related  to  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  He  was 
universally  admired  for  his  integrity,  but  he  was 
not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride.  After  he  had 
signalized  himself  under  Julian  and  his  successor, 
he  retired  from  the  Roman  provinces  among  the 
barbarians  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  some 
time  after  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at 
Constantinople,  when  the  emperor  Valens  had 
marched  into  the  east,  and  he  proclaimed  himself 
master  of  the  eastern  empire.  His  usurpation  was 
universally  acknowledged,  and  his  victories  were  so 
rapid,  that  Valens  would  have  resigned  the  imperial 
purple,  had  not  his  friends  intervened.  But  now 
fortune  changed ; Procopius  was  defeated  in  Phrygia, 
and  abandoned  by  his  army.  His  head  was  cut  off, 
and  carried  to  Valentinian  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  366.  Pro- 
copius was  slain  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age,  and  he 
had  usurped  the  title  of  emperor  for  above  eight 

months.  Ammian.  Marcel.  25  & 26. A Greek 

historian  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to  the 
celebrated  Belisarius,  A.D.  534.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  greatly  cele- 
brated the  hero,  whose  favours  and  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  This  history  is  divided  into  eight  books, 
two  of  which  give  an  account  of  the  Persian  war, 
two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four  of  the  Goths,  to  the 
ear  553,  which  was  afterwards  continued  in  five 
ooks  by  Agathias  till  559.  Of  this  performance 
the  character  is  great,  though  perhaps  the  historian 
is  often  too  severe  on  the  emperor.  The  works  of 
Procopius  were  edited  in  2 vols.  folio,  Paris,  1662. 

Procris,  a daughter  of  Erechtheus  king  of 
Athens.  She  married  Cephalus.  V id.  Cephalus. 
Virg.  VEn.  6,  v.  445. A daughter  of  Thestius. 

Procrustes,  a famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed 
by  Theseus  near  the  Cephisus.  He  tied  travellers 
on  a bed,  and  if  their  length  exceeded  that  of  the 
bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off,  but  if  they  were  shorter, 
be  had  them  stretched  to  make  their  length  equal  to 
it.  He  is  called  by  some  Damastes  and  Polype- 
mon.  Ovid.  Heroid.  2,  v.  69.  Met.  9,  v.  43. — 
Pint,  in  'Plus. 

Prociila,  a prostitute  in  Juvenal’s  age,  2,  v.  68. 

Proculeius,  a Roman  knight,  very  intimate 
with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  humanity 
and  paternal  kindness  to  his  brothers  Muraena  and 
Scipio,  with  whom  he  divided  his  possessions,  after 
they  had  forfeited  their  estates,  and  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus  for  siding  with  young 
Poinpey.  He  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  Gleopatra, 
to  endeavour  to  bring  her  alive  into  his  presence, 


but  to  no  purpose.  He  destroyed  himself  when 
labouring  under  a heavy  disease.  Horat.  2,  od.  2. 

—Pint,  in  Anton. — Plin.  36,  c.  24. A debauchee 

in  Nero’s  reign.  Juv.  1,  v.  40. 

Proctilus  Julius,  a Roman  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had  seen  him 
in  his  appearance  more  than  human,  and  that  he 
had  ordered  him  to  bid  the  Romans  to  offer  him 
sacrifices  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  to  rest 
assured  that  Rome  was  destined  by  the  gods  to 
become  the  capital  of  the  world.  Pint,  in  Rom.~ 

Liv.  1,  c.  16. Geganius,  a Roman  consul. 

Placitius,  a Roman  who  conquered  the  Hemici. 

A friend  of  Vitellius. A consul  under  Nerva. 

A man  accused  of  extortion. An  African  in 

the  age  of  Aurelius.  He  published  a book  entitled 
de  regionibus , or  religionibus,  on  foreign  countries. 

&c. An  officer  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor 

in  Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  was  soon  after 
defeated,  and  exposed  on  a gibbet.  He  was  very 
debauched  and  licentious  in  his  manners,  and  had 
acquired  riches  by  piratical  excursions. 

Procyon,  a star  near  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star, 
before  which  it  generally  rises  in  July.  Cicero  calls 
it  Anticanis,  which  is  of  the  -ime  signification  (rpo 
Kvitiv).  Horat.  3,  od.  29. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

ProdlCUS,  a sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Cos. 
about  396  years  before  Christ.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  by  his  countrymen  to  Athens,  where  he 
publicly  taught,  and  had  among  his  pupils  Euripides, 
Socrates,  Theramenes,  and  Isocrates.  He  travelled 
from  town  to  town  in  Greece,  to  procure  admirers 
and  get  money.  He  made  his  auditors  pay  to  hear 
him  harangue,  which  has  given  occasion  to  some  of 
the  ancients  to  speak  of  the  orations  of  Prodicus  for 
50  drachmas.  In  his  writings,  which  were  numerous, 
he  composed  a beautiful  episode,  in  which  virtue 
and  pleasure  were  introduced,  as  attempting  to 
make  Hercules  one  of  their  votaries.  The  hero  at 
last  yielded  to  the  charms  of  virtue  and  rejected 
pleasure.  This  has  been  imitated  by  Lucian.  Pro- 
dicus was  at  last  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  on 
pretence  that  he  corrupted  the  morals  of  their  youth. 
Xenophon.  Memor. 

Proerna,  a town  of  Phthiotis.  Liv.  63,  c.  14. 

Prcerosia,  a surname  of  Ceres.  Her  festivals, 
celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis  before  the  sow- 
ing of  com,  bore  the  same  name.  Meurs.  at 
Myst.  El.  _ V 

Proetldes,  the  daughters  of  Proetus  king  of 
Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe,  Iphinoe, 
and  Iphianassa.  They  became  insane  for  neglecting 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  others,  fot 
preferring  themselves  to  Juno,  and  they  ran  about 
the  fields,  believing  themselves  to  be  cows,  and 
flying  away  not  to  be  harnessed  to  the  plough  or  to 
the  chariot.  Proetus  applied  to  Melampus  to  cure 
his  daughters  of  their  insanity,  but  he  refused  to 
employ  him  when  he  demanded  the  third  part  of 
his  kingdom  as  a reward.  This  neglect  of  Bratus 
was  punished,  the  insanity  became  contagious,  ana 
the  monarch  at  last  promised  Melampus  two  parts 
of  his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  daughters,  if  he  would 
restore  them  and  the  Argian  women  to  their  senses. 
Melampus  consented,  and  after  he  bad  wrought  tne 
cure,  he  married  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ProetiuCSj 
Some  have  called  them  Lysippe,  Ipnonoe,  an 

Cyrianassa.  Apollod.  2,  c.  2. — Virg.  Eel.  6.  • 
48. — Ovid.  Met.  15. — Lactant.  ad  Stat.  1 ***• 

Proetus,  a king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas  and 
Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acnsius,  wim 
whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  their  birth.  1 
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ension  between  the  two  brothers  increased  with 
- years.  After  their  father’s  death,  they  both 
i to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Argos ; but  the 
ns  of  Acrisius  prevailed,  and  Proetus  left  Pelo- 
lesus  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Jobates  king  of 
a,  where  he  married  Stenobcea,  called  by  some 
a or  Antiope.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Ar- 
and  by  means  of  his  father-in-law  he  made 
•elf  master  of  Tirynthus.  Stenobcea  had  accom- 
ed  her  husband  to  Greece,  and  she  became  by 
mother  of  the  Proetides,  and  of  a son  called 

■ .apenthes,  who  after  his  father's  death  succeeded 
dethrone  of  Tirynthus.  Vid.  Stenobcea.  Ho- 

II.  6,  v.  1 60. — Apollod.  2,  c.  2. 
rogue,  a daughter  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens 
: euxippe.  She  married  Tereus  king  of  Thrace, 
"horn  she  had  a son  called  Itylus  or  Itys.  Vid. 
amela. 

rol&US,  a native  of  Elis,  father  to  Philanthus 
Lampus  by  Lysippe.  Pans.  5,  c.  2. 
rom5.chus,  one  of  the  Epigoni,  son  of  Par- 
opa:us.  Pans.  2,  c.  20. A son  of  Psophis 

■ ;hter  of  Eryx  king  of  Sicily.  Id.  8,  c.  34. 

ithlete  of  Pallene. A son  of  iEson,  killed  by 

5 is.  Apollod. 

romath.Id.as,  an  historian  of  Heraclea. 
romathion,  a man  who  wrote  a history  of 
. r.  Pint,  in  Rom. 

romSdon.  a native  of  the  island  of  Naxos, 

romenaea,  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  temple 
*odona.  It  was  from  her  that  Herodotus  re- 
id  the  tradition  that  two  doves  had  flown  from 
oes  in  Egypt,  one  to  Dodona,  and  the  other  to 

■ temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  where  they  gave 

■ ies. — Herodot.  2,  c.  55. 

rom.eth.ei  jugum  and  antrum,  a place 
•he  top  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  Albania, 
rometheus,  a son  of  Iapetus  by  Clymene, 

' of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  brother  to  Atlas, 
■itEtius,  and  Epimetheus,  and  surpassed  all  man- 
in  cunning  and  fraud.  He  ridiculed  the  gods, 
deceived  Jupiter  himself.  He  sacrificed  two 
, and  filled  their  skins,  one  with  the  flesh  and 
other  with  the  bones,  and  asked  the  father  of 
;ods  which  of  the  two  he  preferred  as  an  oflfer- 
Jupiter  became  the  dupe  of  his  artifice,  and 
e the  bones,  and  from  that  time  the  priests  of 
temples  were  ever  after  ordered  to  burn  the 
e victims  on  the  altars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones 
jet  her.  To  punish  Prometheus  and  the  rest  of 
kind,  Jupiter  took  fire  away  from  the  earth, 
the  son  of  Iapetus  outwitted  the  father  of  the 
He  climbed  the  heavens  by  the  assistance  of 
erva,  and  stole  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
:h  he  brought  down  upon  the  earth  at  the  end 
ferula.  I his  provoked  Jupiter  the  more;  he 
red  Vulcan  to  make  a woman  of  clay,  and  after 
: lad  given  her  life,  he  sent  her  to  Prometheus, 
a box  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  prc- 
s which  she  had  received  from  the  gods.  Vid. 
dora.  Prometheus,  who  suspected  Jupiter, 
no  notice  of  Pandora  or  her  box,  but  he  made 
brother  Epimetheus  marry  her,  and  the  god, 
more  irritated,  ordered  Mercury,  or  Vulcan, 
rding  to  jEschylus,  to  carry  this  artful  mortal 
lount  Caucasus,  and  there  tie  him  to  a rock, 
re  for  30,000  years  a vulture  was  to  feed  upon 
liver,  which  was  never  diminished,  though  con- 
allv  devoured.  He  was  delivered  from  this 
ful  confinement  about  30  years  afterwards  by 
cules,  who  killed  the  bird  of  prey.  The  vulture, 
according  to  others,  the  eagle  which  devoured 


the  liver  of  Prometheus,  was  bom  from  Typhon  and 
Echidna.  According  to  Apollodorus,  Prometheus 
made  the  first  man  and  woman  that  ever  were  upon 
the  earth  with  clay,  which  he  animated  by  means 
of  the  fire  which  he  had  stolen  from  heaven.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  the  Athenians  raised  him  an 
altar  in  the  grove  of  Academus,  where  they  yearly 
celebrated  games  to  his  honour.  During  these 
games  there  was  a race,  and  he  who  carried  a burn- 
ing torch  in  his  hand  without  extinguishing  it  ob- 
tained the  prize.  Prometheus,  as  it  is  universally 
credited,  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  ; and  all 
the  gods,  and  even  Jupiter  himself,  consulted  him 
as  a most  infallible  oracle.  To  him  mankind  are 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  many  of  the  useful 
arts  ; he  taught  them  the  use  of  plants,  with  their 
hysical  power,  and  from  him  they  received  the 
nowledge  of  taming  horses  and  different  animals, 
either  to  cultivate  the  ground,  or  for  the  purposes 
of  luxury.  Hesiod.  Tkeog.  510  & 550. — Apollod.  1 
& 2. — Pans.  1,  c.  30.  1.  5,  c.  11. — Hygin.  fab.  144. 
— AEschyl.  in  Prom. — Virg.  Eel.  6. — Ovid.  Met.  1, 
v.  82. — Horat.  1,  od.  3. — Seneca , in  Met.  823. 

Promethis  and  Promethldes,  a patro- 
nymic applied  to  the  children  of  Prometheus,  as  to 
Deucalion,  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  390. 

Promethus  and  Damasichthon,  two 
sons  of  Codrus,  who  conducted  colonies  into  Asia 
Minor.  Pans.  1,  c.  3. 

Promtilus,  a Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 
AEn.  9,  v.  574. 

Pronapldes,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  of  Athens, 
who  was,  according  to  some,  preceptor  to  Homer. 
It  is  said  that  he  first  taught  the  Greeks  how  to 
write  from  the  left  to  the  right,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  writing  from  the  right  to  the  left,  which 
is  still  observed  by  some  of  the  eastern  nations. 
Diod.  3. 

Pronax,  a brother  of  Adrastus  king  of  Argos, 
son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  Paris.  3,  c.  18. 

Pronoe,  a daughter  of  Phorbas,  mother  of 
Pleuron  and  Calydon  by  TEolus. 

PronQmus,  a Theban  who  played  so  skilfully 
on  the  lute,  that  the  invention  of  that  musical  in- 
strument is  attributed  to  him.  Pans.  9,  c.  12. — 
A then.  14,  c.  7. 

Pronous,  a son  of  Phlegeas,  killed  by  the  sons 
of  Alcmajon. 

Prontlba,  a surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriages.  Virg.  AEn.  4,  v.  166. 

Propertius  Sextus  Aurelius,  a Latin 
poet  born  at  Mevania,  in  Umbria.  His  father  was 
a Roman  knight,  whom  Augustus  proscribed,  be- 
cause he  had  followed  the  interest  of  Antony'.  He 
came  to  Rome,  where  his  genius  and  poetical  talents 
soon  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  great 
and  powerful.  Mccxnas,  Gallus,  and  Virgil  became 
his  friends,  and  Augustus  his  patron.  Mecxnas 
wished  him  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which  he 
proposed  the  emperor  for  hero ; but  Propertius  re- 
fused, observing  that  his  abilities  were  unequal  to 
the  task.  He  died  about  19  years  before  Christ,  in 
the  40th  year  of  his  age.  His  works  consist  of  four 
books  of  elegies,  which  are  written  with  so  much 
spirit,  vivacity,  and  energy,  that  many  authors  call 
hnn  the  prince  of  the  elegiac  poets  among  the 
Latins.  His  poetry,  though  elegant,  is  not  free 
from  faults,  and  the  many  lascivious  expressions 
which  he  uses  deservedly  expose  him  to  censure. 
Cynthia,  who  is  the  heroine  of  all  his  elegies,  was 
a Roman  lady,  whose  real  name  was  H ostia,  or 
Hostilia,  of  whom  the  poet  was  deeply  enamoured. 
Though  Mevania  is  more  generally  supposed  to  be 
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the  place  of  his  birth,  yet  four  other  cities  of  Umbria 
have  disputed  the  honour  of  it ; Hespillus,  Amel  ia, 
Perusia,  and  Assisium.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Santenius,  4to,  lraj.  ad  Rh.  1780;  and  when  pub- 
lished together  with  Catullus  and  Tibullus,  those  of 
Graevius,  8vo,  Utr.  1680,  and  of  Vulpius,  4vols. 
Patavu,  1737,  1749,  I755>  and  the  edition  of  Barbou, 
i2mo,  Pans,  1754.  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  465.  1.  4,  cl. 
10,  v.  55.  De  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  333.— Martial . 8, 
ej>.  73.  1.  14,  ep.  189. — Quintil.  10,  c.  x.—Plin.  6, 
ep.  l.g,  ep.  22. 

Propoetides,  some  women  of  Cyprus,  severely 
punished  by  V enus,  whose  divinity  they  had  despised. 
They  sent  their  daughters  to  the  sea-shore,  where 
they  prostituted  themselves  to  strangers.  The 
poets  have  feigned  that  they  were  changed  into 
stones,  on  account  of  their  insensibility  to  every 
virtuous  sentiment.  Justin.  18,  c.  5 .—Ovid.  Met. 
10,  v.  238. 

Propontis,  a sea  which  has  a communication 
with  the  Euxine,  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and 
with  the  Aegean  by  the  Hellespont,  now  called  the 
sea  of  Marmora.  It  is  about  175  miles  long  and 
62  broad,  and  it  received  its  name  from  its  vicinity 
to  Pontus.  Mela,  1,  c.  xg.—Strab.  2.— Ovid.  1. 
Trist.  9,  v.  29. — Propert.  3,  el.  22. 

Propylea,  a surname  of  Diana.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Eleusis  in  Attica. 

Prosclystius,  a surname  of  Neptune  among 
the  Greeks.  Pans.  2. 

Proserpina,  a daughter  of  Ceres  by  Jupiter, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Persephone.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  that  the  father  of  the  gods  himself  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  deceived  her  by  changing 
himself  into  a serpent,  and  folding  her  in  his  wreaths. 
Proserpine  made  Sicily  the  place  of  her  residence, 
and  delighted  herself  with  the  beautiful  views,  the 
flowery  meadows,  and  limpid  streams,  which  sur- 
rounded the  plains  of  Enna.  In  this  solitary  re- 
treat, as  she  amused  herself  with  her  female  at- 
tendants in  gathering  flowers,  Pluto  carried  her 
away  into  the  infernal  regions,  of  which  she  became 
the  queen.  V id.  Pluto.  Ceres  was  so  disconsolate 
at  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  that  she  travelled  all 
over  the  world,  but  her  inquiries  were  in  vain,  and 
she  never  could  have  discovered  whither  she  had 
been  carried,  had  not  she  found  the  girdle  of 
Proserpine  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  Cyane,  near  which  the  ravisher  had  opened 
himself  a passage  to  his  kingdom  by  striking  the 
earth  with  his  trident.  Ceres  soon  learned  from 
the  nymph  Arethusa  that  her  daughter  had  been 
carried  away  by  Pluto,  and  immediately  she  re- 
paired to  Jupiter,  and  demanded  of  him  to  punish 
the  ravisher.  Jupiter  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade 
the  mother  that  Pluto  was  not  unworthy  of  her 
daughter,  and  when  he  saw  that  she  was  inflexible 
for  the  restitution  of  Proserpine,  he  said  that  she 
might  return  on  earth,  if  she  had  not  taken  any 
aliments  in  the  infernal  regions.  Her  return,  how- 
ever, was  impossible.  Proserpine,  as  she  walked  in 
the  Elysian  fields,  had  gathered  a pomegranate 
from  a tree  and  eaten  it,  and  Ascalaphus  was  the 
only  one  who  saw  it,  and  for  his  discovery'  the 
goddess  instantly  turned  him  into  an  owl.  Jupiter, 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres,  and  soothe  her 
grief,  permitted  that  Proserpine  should  remain  six- 
months  with  Pluto  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  that 
she  should  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  with  her 
mother  on  earth.  As  queen  of  hell,  and  wife  of 
Pluto,  Proserpine  presided  over  the  death  of  man- 
kind, and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
no  one  could  die,  if  the  goddess  herself,  or  Atropos 


her  minister,  did  not  cut  off  one  of  the  hairs  from 
the  head.  From  this  superstitious  belief  it  was 
usual  to  cut  off  some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased 
and  to  strew  it  at  the  door  of  the  house,  as  an  offer’ 
mg  for  Proserpine.  The  Sicilians  were  very  par 
ticular  in  their  worship  to  Proserpine,  and  as  thev 
believed  that  the  fountain  Cyane  had  risen  from  the 
earth  at  the  very  place  where  Pluto  had  opened 
himself  a passage,  they  annually  sacrificed  there  a 
bull,  of  which  they  suffered  the  blood  to  run  into 
the  water.  Proserpine  was  universally  worshipped 
by  the  ancients,  and  she  was  known  by  the  different 
names  of  Core,  Theogamia,  Libitina,  Hecate 
Juno  inferna,  Anthesphoria,  Cotyto,  Deois,  Libera 
&c.  Pint,  in  Luc.— Pans.  8,  c.  37.  1.  9,  c.  31  — 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  Jab.  6.  Past.  4,  v.  417.—  Virg.  An. 
4,  v.  698.  1.  6,  v.  138. — Strab.  y.—Diod.  5 .—Cic.  in 
Verr.  4.  —Hygin.  fab.  146.— Hesiod.  Theog.- 
Apollod.  1,  c.  3.  Orpheus,  Hymn.  28. — Claudian. 
de  Rapt.  Pros. 

Prosopxtis,  an  island  in  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile.  Herodot.  2,  c.  4. 

Prosper,  one  of  the  fathers  who  died  A.D.  466. 
His  works  have  been  edited  by  Mangeant,  fol. 
Paris,  1711. 

Prosymna,  a part  of  Argolis,  where  Juno  was 
worshipped.  It  received  its  name  from  a nymph  of 
the  same  name,  daughter  of  Asterion,  who  nursed 
Juno.  Pans.  2. 

Protag-oras,  a Greek  philosopher  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  who  was  originally  a porter.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  disciples  of  Democritus,  when  that 
philosopher  had  seen  him  carrying  faggots  on  his 
head,  poised  in  a proper  equilibrium.  He  soon 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  doctrines,  and  in 
a book  which  he  published,  he  denied  the  existence 
of  a Supreme  Being.  This  doctrine  he  supported 
by  observing,  that  his  doubts  arose  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Power,  and 
from  the  shortness  of  human  life.  This  book  was 
publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and  the  philosopher 
banished  from  the  city,  as  a worthless  and  con- 
temptible. being.  Protagoras  visited  from  Athens 
different  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  died  in 
Sicily  in  a very  advanced  age,  about  400  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  gen '.rally'  reasoned 
by  dilemmas,  and  always  left  the  mied  in  suspense 
about  all  the  questions  which  he  proposed.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  drowned.  Diog.  9. — Pint,  in 

Pro  tag. A king  of  Cyprus,  tributary'  to  the 

court  of  Persia. Another. 

Protag-qrId.es,  an  historian  of  Cyzicus,  who 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  games  of  Daphne,  celebrated 
at  Antioch. 

Protei  columnse,  a place  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Egypt.  Virg.  VEn.  xi,  v.  262. 

Protesilai  turris,  the  monument  of  Protesi- 
laus,  on  the  Hellespont.  Plin.  4,  c.  n. — Mela,  2, 
c.  2. 

ProtSsIlaus,  a king  of  part  of  Thessaly,  son 
of  Iphiclus,  originally  called  Iolaus,  grandson  of 
Phylacus,  and  brother  to  Alcimede  the  mother  of 
Jason.  He  married  Laodamia  the  daughter  of  Acas- 
tus,  and  some  time  after  he  departed  with  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  for  the  Trojan  war  with  40  sail.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  set  foot  on  the 
Trojan  shore,  and  as  such  he  was  doomed  by  the 
oracle  to  perish,  therefore  he  was  killed  as  soon  as 
he  had  leaped  from  his  ship,  by  /Eneas  or  Hector. 
Homer  has  not  mentioned  the  person  who  killed 
him.  His  wife  Laodamia  destroyed  herscll  when 
she  heard  of  his  death.  Vid.  Laodamia.  1'rotesi- 
laus  has  received  the  patronymic  of  Phylandes 
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;her  because  he  was  descended  from  Phylace,  or 
;cause  he  was  a native  of  Phylace.  He  was  buried 
l the  Trojan  shore,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  there 
ere  near  his  tomb  certain  trees  which  grew  to  an 
ctraordinary  height,  which,  as  soon  as  they  could 
; discovered  and  seen  from  Troy,  immediately 
ithered  and  decayed,  and  afterwards  grew  up 
rain  to  their  former  height,  and  suffered  the  same 
cissitude.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  205. — Ovid.  Met.  12, 
ib.  1.  Heroid.  13,  v.  17 .—Propert.  i,  el.  19.— 
i 'vein.  fab.  103,  &c. 

'Proteus,  a sea  deity,  son  of  Oceanus  and 
ethys,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune  and 
hcenice.  He  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
om  Neptune  because  he  had  tended  the  monsters 
the  sea,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  futurity  man- 
nd  received  the  greatest  services.  He  usually 
sided  in  the  Carpathian  sea,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
e gods,  he  reposed  himself  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
ich  as  wished  to  consult  him  generally  resorted, 
e was  difficult  of  access,  and  when  consulted  he 
fused  to  give  answers,  by  immediately  assuming 
fferent  shapes,  and  if  not  properly  secured  in  fet- 
rs,  eluding  the  grasp  in  the  form  of  a tiger,  or  a 
jn,  or  disappearing  in  a flame  of  fire,  a whirlwind, 

• a rushing  stream.  Aristseus  and  Menelaus  were 
the  number  of  those  who  consulted  him,  as  also 
'ercules.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  originally 
ng  of  Egypt,  known  among  his  subjects  by  the 
une  of  Cetes,  and  they  assert  that  he  had  two 
>ns,  Telegonus  and  Polygonus,  who  were  both 
lied  by  Hercules.  He  had  also  some  daughters, 
nong  whom  were  Cabira,  Eidothea,  and  Rhetia. 
'omer.  Od.  4,  v.  360. — Ovid.  Met.  %,/ab.  10.  Am. 

. 12,  v.  36. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  243. — Virg  G.  4, 
387. — Hygin.  fab.  118. — Herodot.  2,  c.  112. — 
iod.  1. 

Prothenor,  a Boeotian  who  went  to  the  Trojan 
ar.  Homer.  II.  2. 

Protheus,  a Greek  at  the  Trojan  war. A 

partan  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  a war  with  the 
hebans. 

Prothous,  a son  of  Lycaon  of  Arcadia.  Apol- 

d. A son  of  Agrius. 

Proto,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Apollod. 
Protogrenea,  a daughter  of  Calydon,  byiEolia 
ie  daughter  of  Amythaon.  She  had  a son  called 
lus  by  Mars.  Apollod.  1. 
rotog-Snes,  a painter  of  Rhodes,  who 
Durished  about  328  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
-iginally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships  to  maintain 
imself.  His  countrymen  were  ignorant  of  his  in- 
xnuity  before  Apelles  came  to  Rhodes,  and  offered 
> buy  all  his  pieces.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
.hodians ; they  became  sensible  of  the  merit  of 
leir  countrymen,  and  liberally  rewarded  him.  Pro- 
>genes  was  employed  for  seven  years  in  finishing 
picture  of  Jalysus,  a celebrated  huntsman,  sup- 
osed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo,  and_  the 
Kinder  of  Rhode?.  During  all  this  time  the  painter 
yed  upon  lupines  and  water,  thinking  that  such 
liments  would  leave  him  greater  flights  of  fancy  ; 
ut  all  this  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  suc- 
sssful  in  the  perfection  of  his  picture.  He  was  to 
^present  in  the  piece  a dog  panting,  and  with  froth 
t his  mouth,  but  this  he  never  could  do  with  satis- 
iction  to  himself;  and  when  all  his  labours  seemed 
) be  without  success,  he  threw  his  sponge  upon  the 
iece  in  a fit  of  anger.  Chance  alone  brought  to 
erfection  what  the  utmost  labours  of  art  could  not 
o ; the  fall  of  the  sponge  upon  the  picture  repre- 
ented  the  froth  of  the  mouth  of  the  dog  in  the 
sost  perfect  and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was 


universally  admired.  Protogenes  was  very  exact 
in  his  representations,  and  copied  nature  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  but  this  was  blamed  as  a fault  by 
his  friend  Apelles.  When  Demetrius  besieged 
Rhodes  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  a part  of  the  city 
which  might  have  made  him  master  of  the  whole, 
because  he  knew  that  Protogenes  was  then  working 
in  that  quarter.  When  the  town  was  taken,  the 
painter  was  found  closely  employed  in  a garden  in 
finishing  a picture  ; and  when  the  conqueror  asked 
him  why  he  showed  not  more  concern  at  the  gene- 
ral calamity,  he  replied,  that  Demetrius  made  war 
against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  fine  arts. 
Pans,  x,  c.  3. — PI  in.  35,  c.  10. — AElian.  V.  H.  12. 
— Juv.  3,  v.  120. — Pint,  hi  Dem. One  of  Cali- 

gula’s favourites,  famous  for  his  cruelty  and  ex- 
travagance. 

Proto  grenla,  a daughter  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom  she 
had  /Ethlius  the  father  of  Endymion.  Apollod.  i, 

c.  7. — Pans.  5,  c.  1. — Hygin.fab.  155. Another. 

V id.  Protogenea. 

Protomedusa,  one  of  the  Nereides,  called 
Protomelia  by  Hesiod.  Th.  245. 

Proxenus,  a Bceotian  of  great  authority  at 

Thebes,  in  the  age  of  Xenophon.  Polycen. A 

writer  who  published  historical  accounts  of  Sparta. 
A then. 

Prudentius  Aurelius  Clemens,  a Latin 
poet  who  flourished  A.D.  392,  and  was  successively 
a soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a judge.  His  poems  are 
numerous,  and  all  theological,  devoid  of  the  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  yet 
greatly  valued.  The  best  editions  are  the  Delphin, 
4to,  Paris,  1687  ; that  of  Cellarius,  i2mo,  Halae,  1703 ; 
and  that  of  Parma,  2 vols.  4to,  1788. 

Prumnides,  a king  of  Corinth. 

Prusa,  a town  of  Bithynia,  built  by  king  Pru- 
sias,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  Strab.  12. — 
P tin.  10,  ep.  16. 

Prusseus  Dion,  flourished  A.D.  105. 

Prusias,  a king  of  Bithynia,  who  flourished 

221  B.C. Another,  surnamed  Venator,  who  made 

an  alliance  with  the  Romans  when  they  waged  war 
with  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  He  gave  a kind  re- 
ception to  Annibal,  and  by  his  advice  he  made  war 
against  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  and  defeated 
him.  Eumenes,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome  as  well 
as  Prusias,  complained  before  the  Romans  of  the 
hostilities  of  the  king  of  Bithynia.  Q.  Flaminius 
was  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the 
two  monarchs,  and  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in 
Bithynia,  than  Prusias,  to  gain  his  favour,  pre- 
pared to  deliver  to  him,  at  nis  request,  the  cele- 
brated Carthaginian,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
all  the  advantages  which  he  had  obtained  over 
Eumenes  ; but  Annibal  prevented  it  by  a voluntary 
death.  Prusias  was  obliged  by  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador to  make  a restitution  of  the  provinces  he  had 
conquered,  and  by  his  meanness  he  continued  to 
enjoy  the  favours  of  the  Romans.  When  some  time 
after  he  visited  the  capital  of  Italy,  he  appeared  in 
the  habit  of  a manumitted  slave,  calling  himself  the 
freedman  of  the  Romans  ; and  when  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  senate-house,  he  saluted  the  senators 
by  the  name  of  visible  deities,  of  saviours  and  de- 
liverers. Such  abject  behaviour  rendered  him  con- 
temptible not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  but 
of  his  subjects,  and  when  he  returned  home  the 
Bithynians  revolted,  and  placed  his  son  Nicomcdes 
on  the  throne.  The  banished  monarch  fled  to 
Nicomedia,  where  he  was  assassinated  near  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  about  149  years  before  Christ.  Some 
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say  that  his  son  became  his  murderer.  Prusias, 
according  to  Polybius,  was  the  meanest  of  monarchs, 
without  honesty,  without  morals,  virtue,  or  prin- 
ciple ; he  was  cruel  and  cowardly,  intemperate  and 
voluptuous,  and  an  enemy  to  all  learning.  He  was 
naturally  deformed,  and  he  often  appeared  in  public 
in  the  habit  of  a woman,  to  render  his  deformities 
more  visible.  Polyb. — Liv. — Justin.  31,  &c. — C. 
Nep.  in  Annib. — Pint,  in  Flam.,  &c. 

Prymno,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Pryt&nes,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens  who 
presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
assembling  it  when  they  pleased,  festivals  excepted. 
They  generally  met  in  a large  hall,  called  pryta- 
neum,  where  they  gave  audiences,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  feasted  together  with  all  those  who  had  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  their  country.  The  Prytanes 
were  elected  from  the  senators  which  were  in  num- 
ber 500,  50  of  which  were  chosen  from  each  tribe. 
When  they  were  elected,  the  names  of  the  10  tribes 
of  Athens  were  thrown  into  one  vessel,  and  in  an- 
other were  placed  nine  black  beans  and  a white 
one.  The  tribe  whose  name  was  drawn  with  the 
white  bean,  presided  the  first,  and  the  rest  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  drawn.  They  presided 
each  for  35  days,  as  the  year  was  divided  into  10 
parts  ; but  it  is  unknown  what  tribe  presided  the 
rest  of  those  days  which  were  supernumerary.  When 
the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to  12,  each  of 

the  Prytanes  presided  one  full  month. Some  of 

the  principal  magistrates  of  Corinth  were  also  called 
Prytanes. 

PrytSnis,  a king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of 

the  Proclidse.  Pans.  2,  c.  36. One  of  the  friends 

of  Aineas  killed  by  Turnus.  Vug.  AEn.  9,  v.  767. 

PsamS.the,  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocus  by  Abacus  king  of  Aigina.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

• — Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  398. — Flacc.  v.  364.  • — A 
daughter  of  Crotopus  king  of  Argos.  She  became 
mother  of  Linus  by  Apollo,  and  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father,  she  exposed  her  child,  which 
was  found  by  dogs  and  torn  to  pieces.  Pans.  1, 

c.  43. A fountain  and  town  of  Thebes.  Flacc.  1, 

v.  364- 

Psamathos,  a town  and  port  of  Laconia. 
Pans.  5,  c.  25. 

Psammenitus,  succeeded  his  father  Amasis 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Cambyses  made  war 
against  him,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Egyptians 
paid  the  greatest  veneration  to  cats,  the  Persian 
monarch  placed  some  of  these  animals  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  the  enemy,  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  and  unwilling  to  kill  those  objects  of 
adoration,  were  easily  conquered.  Psammenitus 
was  twice  beaten  at  Pelusium  and  in  Memphis,  and 
became  one  of  the  prisoners  of  Cambyses,  who 
treated  him  with  great  humanity.  Psammenitus, 
however,  raised  seditions  against  the  Persian 
monarch ; and  attempted  to  make  the  Egyptians 
rebel,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  by  drinking 
bull’s  blood.  He  had  reigned  about  six  months. 
He  flourished  about  525  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Hcrodot.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 

Psammetlchus,  a king  of  Egypt.  He  was 
one  of  the  12  princes  who  shared  the  kingdom 
among  themselves ; but  as  he  was  more  popular 
than  the  rest,  he  was  banished  from  his  dominions, 
and  retired  into  the  marshes  near  the  sea-shore.  A 
descent  of  some  of  the  Greeks  upon  Egypt  proved 
favourable  to  his  cause  : he  joined  the  enemy,  and 
defeated  the  xi  princes  who  had  expelled  him  from 
the  country.  He  rewarded  the  Greeks,  by  whose 
valour  he  had  recovered  Egypt,  lie  allotted  them 


some  territory  on  the  sea-coast,  patronized  the 
liberal  arts,  and  encouraged  commerce  among  his 
subjects.  He  made  useless  inquiries  to  find  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  he  stopped,  by  bribes  and 
money,  a large  army  of  Scythians  that  were  march- 
ing against  him.  He  died  6x7  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  buried  in  Minerva’s  temple 
at  Sais.  During  his  reign  there  was  a contention 
among  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations  about  the 
antiquity  of  their  language.  Psammetichus  took 
a part  in  the  contest.  He  confined  two  young 
children  and  fed  them  with  milk  ; the  shepherd  to 
whose  care  they  were  entrusted  was  ordered  never 
to  speak  to  them,  but  to  watch  diligently  their 
articulations.  After  some  time  the  shepherd  ob- 
served, that  whenever  he  entered  the  place  of  their 
confinement  they  repeatedly  exclaimed  Beccos,  and 
he  gave  information  of  this  to  the  monarch.  Psam- 
metichus made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  word 
Beccos  signified  bread  in  the  Phoenician  language, 
and  from  that  circumstance,  therefore,  it  was  uni- 
versally concluded  that  the  language  of  Phoenicia 
was  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Hcrodot.  2,  c.  28, 

&c.  — Polycen.  8. — Strab.  16. A son  of  Gordius, 

brother  to  Periander,  who  held  the  tyranny  at 
Corinth  for  three  years,  B.C.  584.  Aristot.  Polit. 
S.  c.  12. 

Psammis,  or  Psammuthis,  a king  of 
Egypt,  B.C.  376.  ^ 

Psaphis,  a town  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Boeotia.  There  was  there  an  oracle  of  Amphiaraus. 

Psapho,  a Libyan  who  taught  a number  of 
birds  which  he  kept  to  say,  “ Psapho  is  a god," 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty.  The  birds 
did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had  been 
taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  honours  to 
Psapho.  AElian. 

Psecas,  one  of  Diana’s  attendant  nymphs. 
Ovid.  Met.  3.  4 

Psophis,  a town  of  Arcadia  near  the  river 
Erymanthus,  whose  name  it  originally  bore,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Phegia.  Stat.  Th.  4,  v.  296. — 

Pans.  8,  c.  24. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  607. A river 

and  town  of  Elis. A daughter  of  Eryx. A 

town  of  Acarnania. Another  of  Libya. 

Psych.e,  a nymph  whom  Cupid  married  and 
carried  into  a place  of  bliss,  where  he  long  enjoyed 
her  company.  Venus  put  her  to  death  because  she 
had  robbed  the  world  of  her  son  ; but  Jupiter,  at 
the  request  of  Cupid,  granted  immortality  to 
Psyche.  The  word  signifies  the  soul,  and  this  per- 
sonification of  Psyche  first  mentioned  by  Apuleius 
is  posterior  to  the  Augustan  age,  though  still  it  is 
connected  with  ancient  mythology.  Psyche  is 
generally  represented  with  the  wings  of  a butterfly, 
to  intimate  the  lightness  of  the  soul,  of  which  the 
butterfly  is  the  symbol,  and  on  that  account,  among 
the  ancients,  when  a man  had  just  expiredj  a 
butterfly  appeared  fluttering  above,  as  if  rising 
from  the  mouth  of  the  deceased. 

Psyclirus,  a river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  always  to  bring 
forth  black  lambs.  Aristot. 

Psylli,  a people  of  Libya  near  the  Syrtes,  very 
expert  in  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  serpents, 
which  had  no  fatal  effect  upon  them.  Strab.  17- 
Dio.  51,  c.  14. — Lucan.  9,  v.  894,937 .—Hcrodot.  4, 
c.  \T$.—Paus.  9,  c.  28.  , r 

Pteleum,  a town  of  Thessaly  on  the  borders  01 
Bceotia.  Lucan.  6,  v.  852. — Ltv.  35.  c.  43- 

Pterelaus,  a son  of  Taphius,  presented  witn 
immortality  from  Neptune,  provided  lie  kept  on  in 
head  a yellow  lock.  His  daughter  cut  it  off  and  n« 
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He  reigned  at  Taphos  in  Argos,  &c.  Apol- 
, c.  4.  _ 

eria,  a well-fortified  town  of  Cappadocia, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood,  according  to  some, 
Croesus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus.  Herodot.  i, 

ole  derm,  a,  a town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 

olemaeum,  a certain  place  at  Athens  dedi- 
to  exercise  and  study.  Cic.  5,  de  fin. 
olemseus  I.,  surnamed  Lagus , a king  of 
t,  son  of  Arsinoe,  who,  when  pregnant  by 
5 of  Macedonia,  married  Lagus,  a man  of 
extraction.  Vid.  Lagus.  Ptolemy  was  edu- 
in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  ; he 
ne  one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of  Alex- 
, and  when  that  monarch  invaded  Asia,  the 
f Arsinoe  attended  him  as  one  of  his  generals, 
tg  the  expedition,  he  behaved  with  uncommon 
r ; he  killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarchs  in 
: combat,  and  it  was  to  his  prudence  and 
,ge  that  Alexander  was  indebted  for  the  re- 
on  of  the  rock  Aornus.  After  the  conqueror’s 
1,  in  the  general  division  of  the  Macedonian 
re,  Ptolemy  obtained  as  his  share  the  govem- 
of  Egypt,  with  Libya,  and  part  of  the  neigh- 
ing territories  of  Arabia.  In  this  appointment 
ovemor  soon  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people 
:ts  of  kindness,  by  benevolence,  and  clemency; 
though  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  inde- 
ent  monarch  till  19  years  after,  yet  he  was  so 
y established,  that  the  attempts  of  Perdiccas 
rive  him  away  from  his  possessions  proved 
ive  ; and  Ptolemy,  after  the  murder  of  his 
by  Grecian  soldiers,  might  have  added  the 
iom  of  Macedonia  to  his  Egyptian  territories, 
nade  himself  master  of  CoeTosyria,  Phoenicia, 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Syria,  and  when  he 
reduced  Jerusalem,  he  carried  about  100,000 
ners  to  Egypt,  to  people  the  extensive  city  of 
andria,  which  became  the  capital  of  his  do- 
ons.  After  he  had  rendered  these  prisoners  the 
attached  and  faithful  of  his  subjects  by  his 
ility  and  the  grant  of  privileges,  Ptolemy 
med  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt,  and  soon  after 
ced  Cyprus  under  his  power.  He  made  war 
success  against  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  who 
tted  his_  right  to  the  provinces  of  Syria,  and 
the  assistance  he  gave  to  the  people  of  Rhodes 
nst  their  common  enemies,  he  received  the 
e of  Soter.  While  he  extended  his  dominions, 
"my  was  not  negligent  of  the  advantages  of  his 
ile.  The  bay  of  Alexandria  being  dangerous  of 
ss,  he  built  a tower  to  conduct  the  sailors  in 
sbscurity  of  the  night  [ Vid.  Pharos],  and  that 
ubjects  might  be  acquainted  with  literature,  he 
the  foundation  of  a library,  which,  under  the 
ceding  reigns,  became  the  most  celebrated  in 
*orld.  He  also  established  in  the  capital  of  his 
inions  a society  called  museum,  of  which  the 
ibers,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  were 
loyed  in  philosophical  researches,  and  in  the 
incement  of  science  and  the  liberal  arts, 
emy  died  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
n of  39  years,  about  284  years  before  Christ, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
had  been  his  partner  on  the  throne  the  last  10 
■s  of  his  reign.  Ptolemy  Lagus  has  been  com- 
ided  for  his  abilities,  not  only  as  a sovereign, 
as  a writer,  and  among  the  many  valuable  com- 
tions  which  have  been  lost,  we  are  to  lament  a 
ory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  the  king  of 
T>t,  greatly  admired  and  valued  for  elegance 


and  authenticity.  All  his  successors  were  called 
Ptolemies  from  him.  Pans.  10,  c.  7. — Justin.  13, 
&c. — Polyb.  2. — Arrian. — Curt. — Pint,  in  Alex. 

Ptolemseus  II.,  son  of  Ptolemy  I.,  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  was  called 
Philadelphus  by  antiphrasis,  because  he  killed  two 
of  his  brothers.  He  showed  himself  worthy  in 
every  respect  to  succeed  his  great  father,  and,  con- 
scious of  the  advantages  which  arise  from  an 
alliance  with  powerful  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Romans, 
whose  name  and  military  reputation  had  become 
universally  known  for  the  victories  which  they  had 
just  obtained  over  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentinjs. 
His  ambassadors  were  received  with  marks  of  the 
greatest  attention,  and  immediately  after  four  Ro- 
man senators  came  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
gained  the  admiration  of  the  monarch  and  of  his 
subjects,  and,  by  refusing  the  crowns  of  gold  and 
the  rich  presents  which  were  offered  to  them,  con- 
vinced the  world  of  the  virtue  and  of  the  dis- 
interestedness of  their  nation.  But  while  Ptolemy 
strengthened  himself  by  alliance  with  foreign 
powers,  the  internal  peace ' of  his  kingdom  was 
disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  Magas  his  brother,  king 
of  Cyrene.  The  sedition,  however,  was  stopped, 
though  kindled  by  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and 
the  death  of  the  rebellious  prince  re-established 
peace  for  some  time  in  the  family  of  Philadelphus. 
Antiochus  the  Syrian  king  married  Berenice  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  father,  though  old 
and  infirm,  conducted  his  daughter  to  her  husband’s 
kingdom,  and  assisted  at  the  nuptials.  Philadel- 
hus  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  246  years 
efore  the  Christian  era.  He  left  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  by  Arsinoe  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus. 
He  had  afterwards  married  his  sister  Arsinoe, 
whom  he  loved  with  uncommon  tenderness,  and  to 
whose  memory  he  began  to  erect  a celebrated 
monument.  Vid.  Dinocrates.  During  the  whole 
of  his  reign,  Philadelphus  was  employed  in  exciting 
industry,  and  in  encouraging  the  liberal  arts  and 
useful  knowledge  among  his  subjects.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  countries  were  allured  by 
promises  and  presents  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  Egyptian  subjects,  and  Ptolemy  could  boast  of 
reigning  over  33,339  well-peopled,  cities.  He  gave 
every  possible  encouragement  to  commerce,  and  by 
keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  other  in  the  Red  sea,  he  made  Egypt 
the  mart  of  the  world.  His  army  consisted  of 
200,000  foot,  40,000  horse,  besides  300  elephants 
and  2000  armed  chariots.  With  justice,  therefore, 
he  has  been  called  the  richest  of  all  the  princes  and 
monarchs  of  his  age,  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is 
not  false  when  it  is  observed,  that  at  his  death  he 
left  in  his  treasury  750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a sum 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His 
palace  was  the  asylum  of  learned  men,  whom  he 
admired  and  patronized.  He  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  Euclid,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and  Lyco- 
phron,  and  by  increasing  the  library  which  his 
father  had  founded,  he  showed  his  taste  for  learn- 
ing, and  his  wish  to  encourage  genius.  This  cele- 
brated library  at  his  death  contained  200,000  volumes 
of  the  best  and  choicest  books,  and  it  was  afterwards 
increased  to  700,000  volumes.  Part  of  it  was  burnt 
by  the  flames  of  Caesar’s  fleet  when  he  set  it  on  fire 
to  save  himself,  a circumstance,  however,  not  men- 
tioned by  the  general,  and  the  whole  was  again 
magnificently  repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to 
the.  Egyptian  library  that  of  the  kings  of  Pergatnus. 
It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
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into  Greek  during  his  reign,  a translation  which 
has  been  called  Septuagint,  because  translated  by 
the  labours  of  70  different  persons.  Eutrop. — Jus- 
tin. 17,  c.  2,  &c. — Liv. — Pint. — Theocrit. — Athen. 
12. — Plin.  13,  c.  12. — Dio.  42. — Gellius,  6,  c.  17. 

Ptolemseus  III.,  succeeded  his  father  Phila- 
delphus  on  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  early  en- 
gaged in  a war  against  Antiochus  Theus,  for  his 
unkindness  to  Berenice,  the  Egyptian  king’s  sister, 
whom  he  had  married  with  the  consent  of  Phila- 
delphus.  With  the  most  rapid  success  he  con- 
quered Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Tigris,  but  a sedition  at  home  stopped  his 
progress,  and  he  returned  to  Egypt  loaded  with  the 
spoils  of  conquered  nations.  Among  the  immense 
riches  which  he  brought,  he  had  above  2500  statues 
of  the  Egyptian  gods,  which  Cambyses  had  carried 
away  into  Persia  when  he  conquered  Egypt.  These 
were  restored  to  the  temples,  and  the  Egyptians 
called  their  sovereign  Evergetes,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious 
zeal  for  the  gods  of  his  country.  The  last  years  of 
Ptolemy’s  reign  were  passed  in  peace,  if  we  except 
the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of  20 
silver  talents  which  their  ancestors  had  always  paid 
to  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  He  also  interested 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  assisted  Cleo- 
menes  the  Spartan  king  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Achaean  league  ; but  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
his  ally  defeated,  and  even  a fugitive  in  Egypt. 
Evergetes  died  221  years  before  Christ,  after  a 
reign  of  25  years,  and,  like  his  two  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, he  was  the  patron  of  learning,  and, 
indeed,  he  is  the  last  of  the  Lagides  who  gained 
popularity  among  his  subjects  by  clemency,  moder- 
ation and  humanity,  and  who  commanded  respect 
even  from  his  enemies,  by  valour,  prudence,  and 
reputation.  It  is  said  that  he  deposited  15  talents 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  to  be  permitted  to 
translate  the  original  manuscripts  of  AEschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  Pint,  in  Cleom.,  &c. — 
Polyb.  2. — Justin.  20,  &c. 

Ptolem  setts  IV.,  succeeded  his  father  Ever- 
getes on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Philopater  by  antiphrasis,  because, 
according  to  some  historians,  he  destroyed  his 
father  by  poison.  He  began  his  reign  with  acts 
of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  he  successively  sacri- 
ficed to  his  avarice  his  own  mother,  his  wife,  his 
sister,  and  his  brother.  He  received  the  name  of 
Tiphon  from  his  extravagance  and  debauchery,  and 
that  of  Gallus,  because  he  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  Alexandria  like  one  of  the  bacchanals,  and  with 
all  the  gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  In  the 
midst  of  his  pleasures,  Philopater  was  called  to  war 
against  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  at  the  head  of 
a powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemies'  terri- 
tories, and  might  have  added  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
to  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a prudent  use  of  the  vic- 
tories which  attended  his  arms.  In  his  return  he 
visited  Jerusalem,  but  the  Jews  prevented  him 
forcibly  from  entering  their  temple,  for  which  in- 
solence to  his  majesty  the  monarch  determined  to 
extirpate  the  whole  nation.  He  ordered  an  im- 
mense number  of  Jews  to  be  exposed  in  a plain, 
and  trodden  under  the  feet  of  elephants,  but,  by  a 
supernatural  instinct,  the  generous  animals  turned 
their  fury  not  on  those  that  had  been  devoted  to 
death,  but  upon  the  Egyptian  spectators.  This 
circumstance  terrified  Philopater,  and  he  behaved 
with  more  than  common  kindness  to  a nation  which 
he  had  so  lately  devoted  to  destruction.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a dan- 


gerous war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  but  s 
the  same  time  roused  to  superior  activity,  renew et 
for  political  reasons,  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  ha 
been  made  with  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Philopau 
at  last,  weakened  and  enervated  by  intemperanc 
and  continual  debauchery,  died  in  the  37th  yej 
of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  17  years,  204  years  befor 
the  Christian  era.  His  death  was  immediate! 
followed  by  the  murder  of  the  companions  of  h: 
voluptuousness  and  extravagance,  and  their  ca: 
cases  were  dragged  with  the  greatest  ignomin 
through  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  Polyb. — Ju. 
tin.  30,  &c. — Pint,  in  Cleom. 

Ptolemseus  V.,  succeeded  his  father  Phil 
pater  as  king  of  Egypt,  though  only  in  the  four! 
year  of  his  age.  During  the  years  of  his  minorii 
he  was  under  the  protection  of  Sosibius  and  1 
Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  administration  Ai 
tiochus  was  dispossessed  of  the  provinces  of  Cceli 
Syria  and  Palestine,  which  he  had  conquered  b 
war.  The  Romans  also  renewed  their  alliance  wit 
him  after  their  victories  over  Annibal,  and  the  co; 
elusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  This  flatterii 
embassy  induced  Aristomenes  to  offer  the  care  of  t! 
patronage  of  the  young  monarch  to  the  Roman 
but  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  his  honourab 
office,  and  by  making  a treaty  of  alliance  with  i> 
eople  of  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egyptians  th 
e was  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre  and  to  gove; 
the  nation.  But  now  that  Ptolemy  had  reach* 
his  14th  year,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
Egypt,  the  years  of  his  minority  had  expired.  I 
received  the  surname  of  Epiphanes , or  Illustriou 
and  was  crowned  at  Alexandria  with  the  great* 
solemnity,  and  the  faithful  Aristomenes  resign* 
into  his  hands  an  empire  which  he  had  govern* 
with  honour  to  himself  and  with  credit  to  b 
sovereign.  Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  deliver* 
from  the  shackles  of  a superior,  than  he  betray* 
the  same  vices  which  had  characterized  his  fathei 
the  counsels  of  Aristomenes  were  despised,  and  tl 
minister  who  for  10  years  had  governed  the  kingdo 
with  equity  and  moderation,  was  sacrificed  to  tl 
caprice  of  the  sovereign,  who  abhorred  him  for  ti 
salutary  advice  which  his  own  vicious  inclinatioi 
did  not  permit  him  to  follow.  His  cruelties  rais* 
seditions  among  his  subjects,  but  these  were  twii 
quelled  by  the  prudence  and  the  moderation  of  01 
Polycrates,  the  most  faithful  of  his  corrupt  mini 
ters.  In  the  midst  of  his  extravagance,  Epipham 
did  not  forget  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  ; abo’ 
all  others  he  showed  himself  eager  to  cultiva 
friendship  with  a nation  from  whom  he  could  derb 
so  many  advantages,  and  during  their  war  again 
Antiochus  he  offered  to  assist  them  with  mon* 
against  a monarch  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  1 
had  married,  but  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  t! 
seditions  he  raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egyj> 
After  a reign  of  24  years,  180  years  before  Chris 
Ptolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  ministers,  whom  * 
had  threatened  to  rob  of  their  possessions,  to  cart 
on  a war  against  Seleucus  king  of  Syria.  Liv.  3 
c.  13,  &c. — Justin.,  &c.  . 

Ptolemseus  VI.,  succeeded  his  father  Ep 
phanes  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  tr 
surname  of  Philometor,  on  account  of  his  hattt 
against  his  mother  Cleopatra.  He  was  in  tl 
sixth  year  of  his  age  when  he  ascended  the  throw 
and  during  his  minority  the  kingdom  was  govern* 
by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  a eunuch,  w 
was  one  of  his  favourites.  He  made  war  again 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  king  of  Syria,  to  recover 
provinces  of  Palestine  and  Coelosyna,  which 
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of  the  Egyptian  dominions,  and  after  several 
. jsses  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  who 
ned  him  in  confinement.  During  the  captivity 
jutometor,  the  Egyptians  raised  to  the  throne 
*ounger  brother  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or  Phys- 
al»o  son  of  Epiphanes,  but  he  was  no  sooner 
ilished  in  his  power  than  Antiochus  turned  his 
against  Egypt,  drove  the  usurper,  and  re- 
: d Philometor  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as 
of  Egypt.  This  artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus 

■ soon  comprehended  by  Philometor,  and  when 
iw  that  Pelusiuin,  the  key  of  Egypt,  had  re- 
ed in  the  hands  of  his  Syrian  ally,  he  recalled 
rother  Physcon,  and  made  him  partner  on  the 

; e,  and  concerted  with  him  how  to  repel  their 
aon  enemy.  This  union  of  interest  in  the  two 
brothers  incensed  Antiochus ; he  entered 
it  with  a large  army,  but  the  Romans  checked 
rogress  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  No  sooner 
they  delivered  from  the  impending  war,  than 
,:metor  and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger 
. jnited,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose 
■other’s  views.  Physcon  was  at  last  banished 
te  superior  power  of  his  brother,  and  as  he 
find  no  support  in  Egypt,  he  immediately 
red  to  Rome.  To  excite  more  effectually  the 
iassion  of  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  their  as- 
< ice,  he  appeared  in  the  meanest  dress,  and  took 
' sidence  in  the  most  obscure  corner  of  the  city, 
received  an  audience  from  the  senate,  and  the 
luis  settled  the  dispute  between  the  two  royal 
ters,  by  making  them  independent  of  one 
- er,  and  giving  the  government  of  Libya  and 
: le  to  Physcon,  and  confirming  Philometor  in 
>35session  of  Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

I : terms  of  accommodation  were  gladly  ac- 
id, but  Physcon  soon  claimed  the  dominion  of 

• us,  and  m this  he  was  supported  by  the 
ins,  who  wished  to  aggrandize  themselves  by 
iminution  of  the  Egyptian  power.  Philometor 

: :d  to  deliver  up  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to 
way  his  brother’s  attention,  he  fomented  the 
of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.  But  the  death  of 
: metor,  145  years  before  the  Christian  era,  left 
cjon  master  of  Egypt  and  all  the  dependent 
r aces.  Philometor  has  been  commended  by 
' historians  for  his  clemency  and  moderation. 

. — Liv. — Polyb. 

olemaeus  VII.,  sumamed  Physcon,  on 
it  nt  of  the  prominence  of  his  belly,  ascended 
Larone  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  his  brother 

* meter,  and  as  he  had  reigned  for  some  time 
intly  with  him  \Vid.  Ptolemmus  VI.],  his  suc- 
r>n  was  approved,  though  the  wife  and  the  son 
c : deceased  monarch  laid  claim  to  the  crown. 
u»atra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the  Jews, 

I I was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon  should  marry 
!j  teen,  and  that  her  son  should  succeed  on  the 
n e at  his  death.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly 
i "ated,  but  on  that  very  day  the  tyrant  mur- 

Cleopatra’s  son  in  her  arms.  Pie  ordered 
f:lf  to  be  called  Evergetes,  but  the  Alexandrians 
1 :d  to  do  it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the  ap- 

■ ion  of  Kakergetes,  or  evil-doer,  a surname 
1 1 he  deserved  by  his  tyranny  and  oppression. 

ies  of  barbarity  rendered  him  odious,  but  as 
' e attempted  to  rid  Egypt  of  her  tyranny,  the 
1 mdrians  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  fled 
a place  which  continually  streamed  with  the 
of  their  massacred  fellow-citizens.  If  their 
ttion  proved  fatal  to  the  commerce  and  pros- 
' of  Alexandria,  it  was  of  the  most  essential 

■ :e  to  the  countries  where  they  retired  ; and  the 


numbers  of  Egyptians  that  sought  a safer  asylum 
in  Greece  and  Asia,  introduced  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  countries  the  different  professions  that 
were  practised  with  success  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Physcon  endeavoured  to  repeople  the  city  which 
his  cruelty  had  laid  desolate;  but  the  fear  of  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  former  inhabitants,  prevailed  more 
than  the  promise  of  riches,  rights,  and  immunities. 
The  king  at  last,  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  repu- 
diated her,  and  married  her  daughter  by  Philometor, 
called  also  Cleopatra.  He  still  continued  to  exercise 
the  greatest  cruelty  upon  his  subjects,  but  the  pru- 
dence and  vigilance  of  his  ministers  kept  the  people 
in  tranquillity,  till  all  Egypt  revolted  when  the  king 
had  basely  murdered  all  the  young  men  of  Alex- 
andria. Without  friends  or  support  in  Egypt  he 
fled  to  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra  the  divorced  queen 
ascended  the  throne.  In  his  banishment  Physcon 
dreaded  lest  the  Alexandrians  should  also  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  son,  by  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
who  was  then  governor  of  Cyrene,  and  under  these 
apprehensions  he  sent  for  the  young  prince,  callec. 
Memphitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  shore.  To  make  the  barbarity 
more  complete  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis  to 
Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  the  queen  was 
going  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  Soon  after  this  he 
invaded  Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a victory 
over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left  with- 
out friends  or  assistance,  fled  to  her  eldest  daughter 
Cleopatra,  who  had  married  Demetrius  king  of 
Syria.  This  decisive  blow  restored  Physcon  to  his 
throne,  where  he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time, 
hated  by  his  subjects,  and  feared  by  his  enemies. 
He  died  at  Alexandria  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a reign  of  29  years,  about  116  years  before 
Christ.  Some  authors  have  extolled  Physcon  for 
his  fondness  for  literature ; they  have  observed, 
that  from  his  extensive  knowledge  he  was  called  the 
philologist , and  that  he  wrote  a comment  upon 
Homer,  besides  a history  in  24  books,  admired  for 
its  elegance,  and  often  quoted  by  succeeding  authors 
whose  pen  was  employed  on  the  same  subject. 
Diod. — Justiti.  38,  &c. — A then.  2. — Porphyr. 

Ptolenueus  VIII.,  surnamed  Lathyrus , 
from  an  excrescence  like  a pea  on  the  nose,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Physcon  as  king  of  Egypt.  He 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  his  mother 
Cleopatra,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expelled 
him  to  Cyprus,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son. 
Lathyrus,  banished  from  Egypt,  became  king  of 
Cyprus  ; and  soon  after  he  appeared  at  the  head  of 
a large  army,  to  make  war  against  Alexander  Jan- 
naius  king  of  J udaea,  through  whose  assistance  and 
intrigue  he  had  been  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  The 
Jewish  monarch  was  conquered,  and  50,000  of  his 
men  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  Lathyrus, 
after  he  had  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the 
Jews,  and  made  vain  attempts  to  recover  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the  death  of 
his  brother  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native 
dominions.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign  ; and  Thebes, 
for  its  obstinacy,  was  closely  besieged  for  three 
successive  years,  and  from  a powerful  and  populous 
city,  it  was  reduced  to  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  Lathyrus  was  called  upon  to  assist  the 
Romans  with  a navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens  ; 
but  Lucullus,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the 
wanted  supply,  though  received  with  kingly  honours, 
was  dismissed  with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  an- 
swers, and  the  monarch  refused  to  part  with  troops 
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which  he  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom.  Lathyrus  died  81  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  a reign  of  36  years  since  the 
death  of  his  father  Physcon,  11  of  which  he  had 
passed  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the  Egyptian 
throne,  18  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  after  his  mother’s 
death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  daughter 
Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  by  means  of  the  dictator  Sylla,  soon 
after  married  and  murdered.  Joseph.  Hist. — Jus- 
tin. 39. — Pint,  in  Luc. — Appian.  in  Mithrid. 

Ptolemseus  IX.  Vid.  Alexander  Ptolemy  I. 

Ptolemseus  X.  Vid.  Alexander  Ptolemy  II. 

Ptolemseus  XI.  Vid.  Alexander  Ptolemy 
III. 

Ptolemseus  XII.,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Lathyrus,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  at  the 
death  ot  Alexander  III.  He  received  the  surname 
of  Auletes,  because  he  played  skilfully  on  the  flute. 
His  rise  showed  great  marks  of  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection ; and  as  his  predecessor  by  his  will  had 
left  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  Auletes 
knew  that  he  could  not  be  firmly  established  on  his 
throne  without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate. 
He  was  successful  in  his  applications,  and  Caesar, 
who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  money,  estab- 
lished his  succession,  and  granted  him  the  alliance 
of  the  Romans,  after  he  had  received  the  enormous 
sum  of  about  1,162,500/.  sterling.  But  these  mea- 
sures rendered  him  unpopular  at  home,  and  when 
he  had  suffered  the  Romans  quietly  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted,  and  Auletes 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  and  seek  pro- 
tection among  the  most  powerful  of  his  allies.  His 
complaints  were  heard  at  Rome,  at  first  with  in- 
difference, and  the  murder  of  100  noblemen  of  Alex- 
andria, whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  justify 
their  proceedings  before  the  Roman  senate,  rendered 
him  unpopular  and  suspected.  Pompey,  however, 
supported  his  cause,  and  the  senators  decreed  to  re- 
establish Auletes  on  his  throne  ; but  as  they  pro- 
ceeded slowly  in  the  execution  of  their  plans,  the 
monarch  retired  from  Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
lay  concealed  for  some  time  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 
During  his  absence  from  Alexandria,  his  daughter 
Berenice  had  made  herself  absolute,  and  established 
herself  on  the  throne  by  a marriage  with  Archelaus, 
a priest  of  Bellona's  temple  at  Comana  ; but  she 
was  soon  driven  from  Egypt,  when  Gabinius,  at 
the  head  of  a Roman  army,  approached  to  replace 
Auletes  on  his  throne.  Auletes  was  no  sooner  re- 
stored to  power,  than  he  sacrified  to  his  ambition 
his  daughter  Berenice,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  Rabirius,  a Roman  who 
had  supplied  him  with  money  when  expelled  from 
his  kingdom.  Auletes  died  four  years  after  his 
restoration,  about  51  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters  ; and  by  his 
will  ordered  the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  marry  the 
eldest  of  his  sisters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the 
vacant  throne.  As  these  children  were  young, 
the  dying  monarch  recommended  them  to  the  pro- 
tection and  paternal  care  of  the  Romans,  and  ac- 
cordingly Pompey  the  Great  was  appointed  by  the 
senate  to  be  their  patron  and  their  guardian.  Their 
reign  was  as  turbulent  as  that  of  their  predecessors, 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  no  uncommon  events,  only 
we  may  observe  that  the  young  queen  was  the 
Cleopatra  who  soon  after  became  so  celebrated  as 
being  the  mistress  of  J.  Caesar,  the  wife  of  M. 
Antony,  and  the  last  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  of 
the  family  of  Lagus.  Cic.  pro  Rabir. — Strab.  17. — 
Dion.  39. — Appian.  de  Civ . 


Ptolemseus  XIII.,  sumamed  Dionysius  01 
Bacchus,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  conjoint]} 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  marrkcl 
according  to  the  directions  of  his  father  Auleted. 
He  was  under  the  care  and  protection  of  Pompef 
the  Great  [Vid.  Ptolemseus  XII.],  but  the  wicked 
ness  and  avarice  of  his  ministers  soon  obliged  hir 
to  reign  independent.  He  was  then  in  the  rot! 
ear  of  his  age,  when  his  guardian,  after  the  fair 
attle  of  Pharsalia,  came  to  the  shores  of  Egypt 
and  claimed  his  protection.  He  refused  to  gran 
the  required  assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  hi 
ministers  he  basely  murdered  Pompey,  after  he  ha 
brought  him  to  shore  under  the  mask  of  friendshi 
and  cordiality.  To  curry  the  favour  of  the  cot 
queror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  cut  off  the  head  c 
Pompey  ; but  Caesar  turned  with  indignation  fror 
such  perfidy,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  h 
found  the  king  of  Egypt  as  faithless  to  his  cause  a 
to  that  of  his  fallen  enemy.  Caesar  sat  as  judge  t 
hear  the  various  claims  of  the  brother  and  sister  t 
the  throne  ; and  to  satisfy  the  people,  he  orders 
the  will  of  Auletes  to  be  read,  and  confirms 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  in  the  possession  of  Egyp 
and  appointed  the  two  younger  children  masters  c 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  This  fair  and  candid  decisic 
might  have  left  no  room  for  dissatisfaction,  ti 
Ptolemy  was  governed  by  cruel  and  avaricioi 
ministers,  and  therefore  he  refused  to  acknowledg 
Caesar  as  a judge  or  a mediator.  The  Roman  ei 
forced  his  authority  by  arms,  and  three  victorit 
were  obtained  over  the  Egyptian  forces.  Ptolem; 
who  had  been  for  some  time  a prisoner  in  the  hanc 
of  Caesar,  now  headed  his  armies  ; but  a defeat  w; 
fatal,  and  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  High 
he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  about  46  years  befoi 
Christ,  and  three  years  and  eight  months  after  tftf 
death  of  Auletes.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death  of  hi 
brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Egypt ; but  as  tl 
Egyptians  were  no  friends  to  female  govemmen 
Caesar  obliged  her  to  marry  her  younger  brothi 
Ptolemy,  who  was  then  in  the  nth  year  of  his  ag' 
Appian.  Civ. — Cces.  in  Alex. — Strab.  17. — Joseph 
Ant. — Dio. — Plut.  in  Ant.,  &c. — Sueton.  in  Can 
Ptolemseus  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,  w; 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  After 
reign  of  20  years  he  died ; and  as  he  had  no  childrei 
he  made  the  Romans  heirs  of  his  dominions.  Th 
Romans  presented  his  subjects  with  their  indepei 

dence.  Liv.  70. Ceraunus,  a son  of  Ptolem 

Soter  by  Eurydice  the  daughter  of  Antipate: 
Unable  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  Cerai 
nus  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  where  hew: 
received  with  friendly  marks  of  attention.  Seleua 
was  then  king  of  Macedonia,  an  empire  which  h 
had  lately  acquired  by  the  death  of  Lysimachus  1 
a battle  in  Phrygia  ; but  his  reign  was  short,  an 
Ceraunus  perfidiously  murdered  him  and  ascende 
his  throne,  280  B.C.  The  murderer,  howevei 
could  not  be  firmly  established  in  Macedonia,  a 
long  as  Arsinoe  the  widow  and  the  children  c 
Lysimachus  were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  h 
kingdom  as  the  lawful  possession  of  their  fathei 
To  remove  these  obstacles,  Ceraunus  made 
marriage  to  Arsinoe,  who  was  his  own  sister.  I" 
queen  at  first  refused,  but  the  protestations  an 
solemn  promises  of  the  usurper  at  last  prevails 
upon  her  to  consent.  The  nuptials,  however,  we> 
no  sooner  celebrated,  than  Ceraunus  murdered 
two  young  princes,  and  confirmed  his  usurpation, 
rapine  and  cruelty.  But  now  three  powerful  pn 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  ns  their  1 o« ■ 
Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus  ; Antigonus  tnc  • 
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| Demetrius ; and  Pyrrhus  the  king  of  Epirus. 
iese  enemies,  however,  were  soon  removed  ; Ce- 
unus  conquered  Antigonus  in  the  field  of  battle, 
d stopped  the  hostilities  of  his  two  other  rivals  by 
•omises  and  money.  He  did  not  long  remain 
active ; a barbarian  army  of  Gauls  claimed  a 
bute  from  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately 
irched  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  The  battle  was 
,ig  and  bloody.  The  Macedonians  might  have 
tained  the  victory,  if  Ceraunus  had  shown  more 
udence.  He  was  thrown  down  from  his  elephant, 
:d  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
:re  his  body  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  had  been  king  of 
.ncedonia  only  18  months.  Justin.  24,  &c. — 

ius.  10,  c.  10. An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy 

uthyrus  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was  tyranni- 
ily  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  Cato  was  at 
i head  of  the  forces  which  were  sent  against 
: olemy  by  the  senate,  and  the  Roman  general  pre- 
ssed to  the  monarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and 
. pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  obscure  office  of 
jh  priest  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos. 

: lis  offer  was  rejected  with  the  indignation  which 
merited,  and  the  monarch  poisoned  himself  at  the 
: proach  of  the  enemy.  The  treasures  found  in  the 
.and  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1,356,250/. 
-.rling,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  by  the  con- 
:.erors.  Plut.  in  Cat. — Vat.  Max.  9. — Flor.  3. 
— A man  who  attempted  to  make  himself  king  of 
.acedonia,  in  opposition  to  Perdiccas.  He  was 

pelled  by  Pelopidas. A son  of  Pyrrhus  king 

Epirus,  by  Antigone  the  daughter  of  Berenice, 
e was  left  governor  of  Epirus,  when  Pyrrhus 
:nt  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the 
omans,  where  he  presided  with  great  prudence 
d moderation.  He  was  killed,  bravely  fighting 
the  expedition  which  Pyrrhus  undertook  against 

xtrta  and  Argos. A eunuch,  by  whose  friendly 

sistance  Mithridates  the  Great  saved  his  life 

ter  a battle  with  Lucullus. A king  of  Epirus, 

ho  died  very  young  as  he  was  marching  an  army 
;ainst  the  /Etolians,  who  had  seized  part  of  his 

minions.  Justin.  28. A king  of  Chalcidica  in 

ria,  about  30  years  before  Christ.  He  opposed 
rmpey  when  he  invaded  Syria,  but  he  was  de- 
Jted  in  the  attempt,  and  the  conqueror  spared  his 
e only  upon  receiving  1000  talents.  Joseph.  Ant. 

. A nephew  of  Antigonus,  who  commanded  an 

my  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  revolted  from  his 
lcle  to  Cassander,  and  some  time  after  he  at- 
mpted  to  bribe  the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy  Lagus 
ng  of  Egypt,  who  had  invited  him  to  his  camp, 
e was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  his  treachery, 
id  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to 

•ink  hemlock. A son  of  Seleucus,  killed  in  the 

lebrated  battle  which  was  fought  at  Issus,  between 

arius  and  Alexander  the  Great. A son  of  Juba, 

ade  king  of  Mauritania.  He  was  son  of  Cleopatra 
dene  the  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  cele- 
•ated  Cleopatra. ' He  was  put  to  death  by  Caius 

aligula.  Dio. — Tacit.  Ann.  11. A friend  of 

tho. A favourite  of  Antiochus  king  of  Syria. 

e was  sumamed  Macron. A Jew,  famous  for 

•s  cruelty  and  avarice.  He  was  for  some  time 
rvernor  of  Jericho,  about  135  years  before  Christ. 
— A powerful  Jew  during  the  troubles  which  dis- 
irbed  the  peace  of  Judaea,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
— A son  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra,  surnamed 
'hilatlclphus  by  his  father,  and  made  master  of 
hccnicia,  Syria,  and  all  the  territories  of  Asia 
I inor,  which  were  situated  between  the  /Egean  and 
ie  Euphrates.  Plut  in  Anton.— — A general  of 
lerod  king  of  Judaea. A son  of  C'hrysermus, 


who  visited  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  when  im- 
prisoned in  Egypt. A governor  of  Alexandria, 

ut  to  death  by  Cleomenes. Claudius,  a cele- 

rated  geographer  and  astrologer  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He  was  a native  of  Alex- 
andria, or,  according  to  others,  of  Pelusium,  and  on 
account  of  his  great  learning,  he  received  the  name 
of  most  wise,  and  most  divine,  among  the  Greeks. 
In  his  system  of  the  world,  he  places  the  earth  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  a doctrine  universally 
believed  and  adopted  till  the  16th  century,  when  it 
was  confuted  and  rejected  by  Copernicus.  His 
geography  is  valued  for  its  learning,  and  the  very 
useful  information  which  he  gives.  Besides  his 
system  and  his  geography  Ptolemy  wrote  other 
books,  in  one  of  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
fixed  stars,  of  1022  of  which  he  mentions  the  certain 
and  definite  longitude  and  latitude.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Ptolemy’s  geography  is  that  of  Bertius,  fol. 
Amst.  1618,  and  that  of  his  treatise  de  Judiciis 
A strologicis  by  Camerar.  4to,  1555  ; and  of  the 
Harjnonica,  4to,  Wallis,  Oxon.  1683. 

Ptolemais,  a town  of  Thebais  in  Egypt, 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  beautified  it.  There 
was  also  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  the  terri  • 
tories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate  on  the  sea-coasl, 
and,  according  to  some,  it  was  the  same  as  Barce. 

Vid.  Barce. A city  of  Palestine,  called  also 

Aeon.  Mela , 1,  c.  8.  1.  3,  c .8. — Plin.  2,  c.  73. — ■ 
St  rah.  14,  &c. 

Ptolycus,  a statuary  of  Corcyra,  pupil  to 
Critias  the  Athenian.  Pans.  6,  c.  3. 

Ptous,  a son  of  Athamas  and  Themisto,  who 
gave  his  name  to  a mountain  of  Bceotia,  upon 
which  he  built  a temple  to  Apollo,  surnamed  Ptous. 
The  god  had  also  a celebrated  oracle  on  mount 
Ptous.  Plut.  de  Orac.  De/.—Paus.  9,  c.  23. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  q. 

Publicia  lex,  forbade  any  person  to  play  with 
bad  or  fradulent  designs. 

Publicius,  a Roman  freedman,  so  much  like 
Pompey  the  Great,  that  they  were  often  confounded 
together.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  14. 

Pu.bli.c51a,  a name  given  to  Publius  Valerius, 
on  account  of  his  great  popularity.  Vid.  Valerius. 
Plut.  in  Pub. — Liv.  2,  c.  8. — Plin.  30,  c.  15. 

Publilia  lex,  was  made  by  Publilius  Philo  the 
dictator,  A.U.C.  445.  It  permitted  one  of  the 
censors  to  be  elected  from  the  plebeians,  since  one 
of  the  consuls  was  chosen  from  that  body.  Liv.  8, 

c.  12. Another,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that 

all  laws  should  be  previously  approved  by  the 
senators,  before  they  were  proposed  by  the  people. 

Publius  Syrus,  a Syrian  mimic  poet,  who 
flourished  about  44  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
originally  a slave  sold  to  a Roman  patrician,  called 
Domitius,  who  brought  him  up  with  great  attention, 
and  gave  him  his  freedom  when  of  age.  He  gained 
the  esteem  of  the  most  powerful  at  Rome,  and 
reckoned  J.  Ctesar  among  his  patrons.  He  soon 
eclipsed  the  poet  Laberius,  whose  burlesque  com- 
positions were  in  general  esteem.  There  remains 
of  Publius  a collection  of  moral  sentences,  written 
in  iambics,  and  placed  in  alphabetical  order ; the 
newest  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Patav.  Comin. 
1740. 

Publius,  a prmnomen  common  among  the 

Romans. Caius,  a man  who  conspired  with 

Brutus  against  J.  Caesar. A pretor  who  con- 

quered Palsepolis.  He  was  only  a plebeian,  and 
though  neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he  obtained  a 
triumph  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senators. 
He  was  the  first  who  was  honoured  with  a triumph 
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during  a pretorship. A Roman  consul  who  de- 
feated the  Latins,  and  was  made  dictator. A 

Roman  flatterer  in  the  court  of  Tiberius. A tri- 

bune who  accused  Manlius,  &c. 

Pudlcitia,  a goddess  who,  as  her  name  im- 
plies, presided  over  chastity.  She  had  two  temples 
at  Rome.  Festus  de  V.  Sig.—Liv.  10,  c.  7. 

Pulcheria,  a daughter  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius the  Great,  famous  for  her  piety,  moderation, 

and  virtues. A daughter  of  Arcadius,  who  held 

the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  for  many 
years.  She  was  mother  of  Valentinian.  Her  piety, 
and  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues,  have  been 
universally  admired.  She  died  A.D.  452,  and  was 
interred  at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  is  still  to  be 
seen. A sister  of  Theodosius,  who  reigned  abso- 

lute for  some  time  in  the  Roman  empire. 

PulciLrum,  a promontory  near  Carthage,  now 
Rasafran.  Liv.  29,  c.  27. 

Pullus,  a surname  of  Numitorius. 

Punlcum  bellum.  The  first  Punic  war  was 
undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Carthage,  B.C. 
264.  The  ambition  of  Rome  was  the  origin  of  this 
war.  For  upwards  of  240  years,  the  two  nations 
had  beheld  with  secret  jealousy  each  other’s  power, 
but  they  had  totally  eradicated  every  cause  of  con- 
tention, by  settling,  in  three  different  treaties,  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  territories,  the  number 
of  their  allies,  and  how  far  one  nation  might  sail 
in  the  Mediterranean  without  giving  offence  to  the 
other.  Sicily,  an  island  of  the  highest  consequence 
to  the  Carthaginians  as  a commercial  nation,  was 
the  seat  of  the  first  dissensions.  The  Mamertini,  a 
body  of  Italian  mercenaries,  were  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  the  town  of  Messana, 
but  this  tumultuous  tribe,  instead  of  protecting  the 
citizens,  basely  massacred  them,  and  seized  their 
possessions.  This  act  of  cruelty  raised  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  the  Sicilians,  and  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  employed  them,  prepared  to  punish  their 
perfidy  ; and  the  Mamertini,  besieged  in  Messana, 
and  without  friends  or  resources,  resolved  to  throw 
themselves  for  protection  into  the  hands  of  the  first 
power  that  could  relieve  them.  They  were,  how- 
ever, divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  while  some 
implored  the  assistance  of  Carthage,  others  called 
upon  the  Romans  for  protection.  Without  hesita- 
tion or  delay,  the  Carthaginians  entered  Messana, 
and  the  Romans  also  hastened  to  give  to  the 
Mamertini  that  aid  which  had  been  claimed  from 
them  with  as  much  eagerness  as  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians. At  the  approach  of  the  Roman  troops, 
the  Mamertini,  who  had  implored  their  assis- 
tance, took  up  arms,  and  forced  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  evacuate  Messana.  Fresh  forces  were 
poured  in  on  every  side,  and  though  Carthage 
seemed  superior  in  arms  and  in  resources,  yet  the 
valour  and  intrepidity  of  the  Romans  daily  ap- 
peared more  formidable,  and  Hiero,  the  Syracusan 
king,  who  hitherto  had  embraced  the  interest  of 
the  Carthaginians,  became  the  most  faithful  ally 
of  the  republic.  From  a private  quarrel  the  war 
became  general.  The  Romans  obtained  a victory 
in  Sicily,  but  as  their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea, 
the  advantages  which  they  gained  were  small  and 
inconsiderable.  To  make  themselves  equal  to  their 
adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the 
sea,  and  in  60  days  timber  was  cut  down,  and  a 
fleet  of  120  galleys  completely  manned  and  pro- 
visioned. The  successes  they  met  with  at  sea  were 
trivial,  and  little  advantages  could  be  gained  over 
an  enemy  that  were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and 
long  experience.  Duilius  at  last  obtained  a victory. 


and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  received  a 
triumph  after  a naval  battle.  The  losses  which  they 
had  already  sustained  induced  the  Carthaginians  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  the  Romans,  whom  an  unsuc- 
cessful descent  upon  Africa,  under  Regulus  ['/id. 
Regulus],  had  rendered  diffident,  listened  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  first  Punic  war  was  concluded 
B.C.  241,  on  the  following  terms : — The  Carthagi- 
nians  pledged  themselves  to  pay  to  the  Romans, 
within  20  years,  the  sum  of  3000  Euboic 
talents;  they  promised  to  release  all  the  Roman 
captives  without  ransom,  to  evacuate  Sicily,  and 
the  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  not  to 
molest  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  or  his  allies.  After 
this  treaty,  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  lost  the 
dominion  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  made  new  con- 
quests in  Spain,  and  soon  began  to  repair  their 
losses  by  industry  and  labour.  They  planted 
colonies,  and  secretly  prepared  to  revenge  them- 
selves upon  their  powerful  rivals.  The  Romans 
were  not  insensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain,  and 
to  stop  their  progress  towards  Italy,  they  made 
stipulations  with  the  Carthaginians,  by  which  they 
were  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Iberus,  or  to  molest 
the  cities  of  their  allies  the  Saguntines.  This  was 
for  some  time  observed,  but  when  Annibal  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies 
in  Spain,  he  spumed  the  boundaries  which  the 
jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his  arms,  and  he 
immediately  formed  the  siege  of  Saguntum.  The 
Romans  were  apprised  of  the  hostilities  which  had 
been  begun  against  their  allies,  but  Saguntum  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  active  enemy  before  they  had 
taken  any  steps  to  oppose  him.  Complaints  were 
carried  to  Carthage,  and  war  was  determined  on  by 
the  influence  of  Annibal  in  the  Carthaginian  senate. 
Without  delay  or  diffidence,  B.C.  218,  Annibal 
marched  a numerous  army  of  90,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  to 
the  gates  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the  Rhone,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Apennines,  with  uncommon  celerity, 
and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were  stationed  to  stop 
his  progress  were  severally  defeated.  The  battles  of 
Trebia,  of  Ticinus,  and  of  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus, 
threw  Rome  into  the  greatest  apprehensions,  but 
the  prudence  and  the  dilatory  measures  of  the 
dictator  Fabius  soon  taught  them  to  hope  for  better 
times.  Yet  the  conduct  of  Fabius  was  universally 
censured  as  cowardice,  and  the  two  consuls  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  command,  by  pursuing  a 
different  plan  of  operations,  soon  brought  on  a 
decisive  action  at  Cannse,  in  which  45,000  Romans 
were  left  in  the  field  of  battle.  This  bloody  victory 
caused  so  much  consternation  at  Rome,  that  some 
authors  have  declared  that  if  Annibal  had  im- 
mediately marched  from  the  plains  of  Cannae  to  the 
city,  he  would  have  met  with  no  resistance,  but 
would  have  terminated  a long  and  dangerous  war 
with  glory  to  himself,  and  the  most  inestimable 
advantages  to  his  country.  This  celebrated  victory 
at  Cannae  left  the  conqueror  master  of  two  camps, 
and  of  an  immense  booty  ; and  the  cities  which  had 
hitherto  observed  a neutrality,  no  sooner  saw  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans,  than  they  eagerly  embraced 
the  interest  of  Carthage.  The  news  of  this  victory 
was  carried  to  Carthage  by  Mago,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians refused  to  believe  it  till  three  bushels  of 
golden  rings  were  spread  before  them,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Roman  knights  in  the  field  ol 
battle.  After  this  Annibal  called  his  brother 
Asdrubal  from  Spain  with  a large  reinforcement, 
but  the  march  of  Asdrubal  was  intercepted  by  the 
Romans,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  himsell  Siam- 
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. 'airs  now  had  taken  a different  turn,  and  Marcel- 
, who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  legions  in 
iy,  soon  taught  his  countrymen  that  Annibal 
s not  invincible  in  the  field.  In  different  parts 
r the  world  the  Romans  were  making  very  rapid 
,iquests,  and  if  the  sudden  arrival  of  a Cartha- 
. ian  army  in  Italy  at  first  raised  fears  and  appre- 

■ lsions,  they  were  soon  enabled  to  dispute  with 
. ir  enemies  for  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  the 
ninion  of  the  sea.  Annibal  no  longer  appeared 
•nidable  in  Italy ; if  he  conquered  towns  in 
npania  or  Magna  Grmcia,  he  remained  master 

:them  only  while  his  army  hovered  in  the  neigh- 
irhood,  and  if  he  marched  towards  Rome  the 
:rm  he  occasioned  was  but  momentary ; the 
mans  were  prepared  to  oppose  him,  and  his 
t eat  was  therefore  the  more  dishonourable.  The 
quests  of  young  Scipio  in  Spain  had  now  raised 
expectations  of  the  Romans,  and  he  had  no 
vaer  returned  to  Rome  than  he  proposed  to  re- 
/e  Annibal  from  the  capital  of  Italy  by  carrying 
<war  to  the  gates  of  Carthage.  This  was  a bold 
hazardous  enterprise,  but  though  Fabius  op- 
r sd  it,  it  was  universally  approved  by  the  Roman 
1 ate,  and  young  Scipio  was  empowered  to  sail  to 

■ ica.  The  conquests  of  the  young  Roman  were 
rapid  in  Africa  as  in  Spain,  and  the  Cartha- 
ans,  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  their  capital, 
died  Annibal  from  Italy,  and  preferred  their 

t ty  at  home  to  the  maintaining  of  a long  and 
:ensive  war  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe, 
libal  received  their  orders  with  indignation,  and 
: 1 tears  in  his  eyes  he  left  Italy,  where  for  16 
rs  he  had  known  no  superior  in  the  field  of 
I Ie.  At  his  arrival  in  Africa,  the  Carthaginian 
: ;ral  soon  collected  a large  army,  and  met  his 
•ting  adversary  in  the  plains  of  Zama.  The 
le  was  long  and  bloody,  and  though  one  nation 
(ht  for  glory,  and  the  other  for  the  dearer  sake 
iberty,  the  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and 
. libal,  who  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the  gods 
dome,  fled  from  Carthage  after  he  had  advised 
countrymen  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
or. . This  battle  of  Zama  was  decisive,  the 
.'thaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  the  haughty 
i pierors  granted  with  difficulty.  The  conditions 
: : these  : Carthage  was  permitted  to  hold  all  the 
sessions  which  she  had  in  Africa  before  the  war, 
to  be  governed  by  her  own  laws  and  institu- 
> s.  She  was  ordered  to  make  restitution  of  all 
ships  and  other  effects  which  had  been  taken  in 
lition  of  a truce  that  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
. nations.  She  was  to  surrender  the  whole  of 
"fleet,  except  10  galleys  ; she  was  to  release  and 
ver  up  all  the  captives,  deserters,  or  fugitives, 
n or  received  during  the  war  ; to  indemnify 
i-inissa  for  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained; 
■diver  up  all  her  elephants,  and  for  the  future 
:r  more  to  tame  or  break  any  more  of  these 
mals.  She  was  not  to  make  war  upon  any 
on  whatever  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans, 

• she  was  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  to  pay  the 
of  10,000  talents,  at  the  rate  of  200  talents  a 

• for  50  years,  and  she  was  to  give  up  hostages 
1 the  noblest  families  for  the  performance  of 
e several  articles  ; and  till  the  ratification  of  the 
ty,  to  supply  the  Roman  forces  with  money  and 
isions.  These  humiliating  conditions  were  ac- 
?d  201  B.C.,  and  immediately  4000  Roman 
ives  were  released,  500  galleys  were  delivered 
burnt  on  the  spot,  but  the  immediate  exaction 

<00  talents  was  more  severely  felt,  and  many 
the  Carthaginian  senators  burst  into  tears. 
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During  the  50  years  which  followed  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  were 
employed  in  repairing  their  losses  by  unwearied 
application  and  industry ; but  they  found  still  in 
the  Romans  a jealous  rival  and  a haughty  con- 
queror, and  in  Masinissa  the  ally  of  Rome  an  in- 
triguing and  ambitious  monarch.  The  king  of 
Numidia  made  himself  master  of  one  of  their  pro- 
vinces ; but  as  they  were  unable  to  make  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  sought 
relief  by  embassies,  and  made  continual  complaints 
in  the  Roman  senate  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  Masinissa.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  cause  of  their  complaints ; but  as 
Masinissa  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  the  interest  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  neglected,  and  whatever  seemed 
to  depress  their  republic  was  agreeable  to  the 
Romans.  Cato,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the 
commissioners,  examined  the  capital  of  Africa  with 
a jealous  eye ; he  saw  it  with  concern,  rising  as  it 
were  from  its  ruins ; and  when  he  returned  to  Rome 
he  declared,  in  full  senate,  that  the  peace  of  Italy 
would  never  be  established  while  Carthage  was  in 
being.  The  senators,  however,  were  not  guided  by 
his  opinion,  and  the  delenda  est  Carthago  of  Cato 
did  not  prevent  the  Romans  from  acting  with 
moderation.  But  while  the  senate  were  debating 
about  the  existence  of  Carthage,  and  while  they 
considered  it  as  a dependent  power,  and  not  as  an 
ally,  the  wrongs  of  Africa  were  without  redress, 
and  Masinissa  continued  his  depredations.  Upon 
this  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to  do  their  cause 
that  justice  which  the  Romans  had  denied  them; 
they  entered  the  field  against  the  Numidians,  but 
they  were  defeated  in  a bloody  battle  by  Masinissa, 
who  was  then  90  years  old.  In  this  bold  measure 
they  had  broken  the  peace ; and  as  their  late  defeat 
had  rendered  them  desperate,  they  hastened  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  capital  of  Italy  to  justify 
their  proceedings,  and  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of 
the  Roman  senate.  The  news  of  Masinissa’s  victory 
had  already  reached  Italy,  and  immediately  some 
forces  were  sent  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered 
to  pass  into  Africa.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage 
received  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers  from 
the  senate  ; and  when  they  saw  the  Romans  landed 
at  Utica,  they  resolved  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
most  submissive  terms  which  even  the  most  abject 
slaves  could  offer.  The  Romans  acted  with  the 
deepest  policy  ; no  declaration  of  war  had  been 
made,  though  hostilities,  appeared  inevitable ; and 
in  answer  to  the  submissive  offers  of  Carthage,  the 
consuls  replied,  that  to  prevent  every  cause  of 
quarrel,  the  Carthaginians  must  deliver  into  their 
hands  300  hostages,  all  children  of  senators,  and  of 
the  most  noble  and  respectable  families.  The 
demand  was  great  and  alarming,  but  it  was  no 
sooner  granted,  than  the  Romans  made  another 
demand,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  told  that 
peace  could  not  continue,  if  they  refused  to  deliver 
up  all  their  ships,  their  arms,  engines  of  war,  with 
all  their  naval  and  military  stores.  The  Cartha- 
ginians complied,  and  immediately  40,000  suits  of 
armour,  20,000  large  engines  of  war,  with  a plenti- 
ful store  of  ammunition  and  missile  weapons,  were 
surrendered.  After  this  duplicity  had  succeeded, 
the  Romans  laid  open  the  final  resolutions  of  the 
senate,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  then  told  that, 
to  avoid  hostilities,  they  must  leave  their  ancient 
habitations  and  retire  into  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa,  and  found  another  city,  at  the  distance  of 
not  less  than  to  miles  from  the  sea.  This  was 
heard  with  horror  and  indignation  ; the  Romans 
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were  fixed  and  inexorable,  and  Carthage  was  filled 
with  tears  and  lamentations.  But  the  spirit  of 
Jiberty  and  independence  was  not  yet  extinguished 
in  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  the  Carthaginians 
determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  protection 
of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  and 
the  place  which  had  given  them  birth.  Before  the 
Roman  army  approached  the  city,  preparations  to 
support  a siege  were  made,  and  the  ramparts  of 
Carthage  were  covered  with  stones,  to  compensate 
for  the  weapons  and  instruments  of  war  which  they 
had  ignorantly  betrayed  to  the  duplicity  of  their 
enemies.  Asdrubal,  whom  the  despair  of  his 
countrymen  had  banished  on  account  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  against  Masinissa,  was  immedi- 
ately recalled ; and,  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
Carthage  seemed  to  have  possessed  more  spirit  and 
more  vigour  than  when  Annibal  was  victorious  at 
the  gates  of  Rome.  The  town  was  blocked  up  by 
the  Romans,  and  a regular  siege  begun.  Two 
years  were  spent  in  useless  operations,  and  Carthage 
seemed  still  able  to  rise  from  its  ruins,  to  dispute 
for  the  empire  of  the  world ; when  Scipio,  the 
descendant  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  finished  the 
second  Punic  war,  was  sent  to  conduct  the  siege. 
The  vigour  of  his  operations  soon  baffled  the  efforts 
and  the  bold  resistance  of  the  besieged ; the  com- 
munications which  they  had  with  the  land  were  cut 
off,  and  the  city,  which  was  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference, was  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  enemy.  Despair  and  famine  now  raged  in  the 
city,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the  city  walls, 
where  the  battlements  were  low  and  unguarded. 
His  entrance  into  the  streets  was  disputed  with  un- 
common fury,  the  houses  as  he  advanced  were  set 
on  fire  to  stop  his  progress ; but  when  a body  of 
50,000  persons  of  either  sex  had  claimed  quarter, 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  disheartened,  and 
such  as  disdained  to  be  prisoners  of  war  perished 
in  the  flames,  which  gradually  destroyed  their 
habitations,  147  B.C.,  after  a continuation  of  hos- 
tilities for  three  years.  During  17  days  Carthage 
was  in  flames ; and  the  soldiers  were  permitted  to 
redeem  from  the  fire  whatever  possession  they  could. 
But  while  others  profited  from  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  the  philosophic  general,  struck  by  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  the  scene,  repeated  two  lines 
from  Homer,  which  contained  a prophecy  concern- 
ing the  fall  of  Troy.  He  was  asked  by  the  his- 
torian Polybius  to  what  he  then  applied  his  pre- 
diction. “To  my  country,”  replied  Scipio;  “for 
her  too  I dread  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs, 
and  in  her  turn  she  may  exhibit  another  flaming 
Carthage.”  This  remarkable  event  happened  about 
the  year  of  Rome  606.  The  news  of  this  victory 
caused  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome  ; and  imme- 
diately commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Roman 
senate,  not  only  to  raze  the  walls  of  Carthage,  but 
even  to  demolish  and  burn  the  very  materials  with 
which  they  were  made  : and  in  a few  days,  that 
city  which  had  been  once  the  seat  of  commerce,  the 
model  of  magnificence,  the  common  store  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  of  the  world,  left  behind  no  traces  of  its 
splendour,  of  its  power,  or  even  of  its  existence. 
Polyb. — Orosius. — Appian.  de  Punic.,  &c. — Flor. 
—Plut.  in  Cat.,  &c. — Strab. — Liv.  Epit. — Diod. 

Pupia  lex,  de  senatu,  required  that  the  senate 
should  not  be  assembled  from  the  18th  of  the 
calends  of  February  to  the  calends  of  the  s.une 
month,  and  that  before  the  embassies  were  either 
accepted  or  rejected,  the  senate  should  be  held  on 
no  account. 


Pupienus  Marcus  Claudius  Maxi- 
mus, a man  of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised 
himself  by  his  merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  gradually  became  a pretor 
consul,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  a governor  of  the 
provinces.  His  father  was  a blacksmith.  After 
the  death  of  the  Gordians,  Pupienus  was  elected 
with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  to  rid 
the  world  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the 
Maximini,  he  immediately  marched  against  these 
tyrants ; but  he  was  soon  informed  that  they  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  resentment  of  their 
own  soldiers ; and  therefore  he  retired  to  Rome  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  which  his  merit  claimed.  He 
soon  after  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians,  who  insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome,  but 
in  this  he  was  prevented,  and  massacred  A.D.  236, 
by  the  pretorian  guards.  Balbinus  shared  his  fate. 
Pupienus  is  sometimes  called  Maximus.  In  his 
private  character  he  appeared  always  grave  and 
serious ; he  was  the  constant  friend  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  clemency,  and  no  greater  encomium 
can  be  passed  upon  his  virtues  than  to  say  that  he 
was  invested  with  the  purple  without  soliciting  for 
it,  and  that  the  Roman  senate  said  that  they  had 
selected  him  from  thousands  because  they  knew 
no  person  more  worthy  or  better  qualified  to  suppot: 
the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 

Pupius,  a centurion  of  Pompey’s  army,  seized 
by  Caesar’s  soldiers,  &c.  Cces.  B.  G.  i,  c.  13. 

Puppius,  a tragic  poet  in  the  age  of  J.  Caesar. 
His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  that  when  they 
were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  audience 
melted  into  tears,  from  which  circumstance  Horace 
calls  them  lacrymosa,  1,  ep.  1,  v.  67. 

Purpu.rS.ri8e,  two  islands  of  the  Atlantic  on 
the  African  coast,  now  Lancarota  and  Porta- 
ventura.  Plin.  6,  c.  31.  1.  35,  c.  6. 

Puteoli,  a maritime  town  of  Campania,  between 
Baiaeand  Naples,  founded  by  a colony  from  Cumae. 
It  was  originally  called  Dicaearchia,  and  afterwards 
Puteoli,  from  the  great  number  of  wells  that  were 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  much  frequented  by 
the  Romans,  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters  and 
hot  baths,  and  near  it  Cicero  had  a villa  called 
Puteolanu7n.  It  is  now  called  Puzzoli,  and  con- 
tains, instead  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  not  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants.  Sit.  13,  v.  385. — Strab.  5. 
— Varro,  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. — Cic.  Phil.  8,  c.  3 ,/am.  15, 
ep.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Pans.  8,  c.  7. 

Puticulae,  a place  near  the  Esquiline  gate, 
where  the  meanest  of  the  Roman  populace  were 
buried.  Part  of  it  was  converted  into  a garden  by 
Me  can  as,  who  received  it  as  a present  from 
Augustus.  Horat.  i,sat.  8,  v.  8. — Varro,  L.  L.  4> 
c.  5. 

Pyanepsia,  an  Athenian  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Theseus  and  his  companions  ; who,  after 
their  return  from  Crete,  were  entertained  with  all 
manner  of  fruits,  and  particularly  pulse.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  Pyanepsia  was  ever  after 
commemorated  by  the  boiling  of  pulse , airy  rov 
rpr civ  irvava.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  it  was 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  Heraclidae,  who 
were  entertained  with  pulse  by  the  Athenians. 

Pydna,  a town  of  Macedonia,  originally  called 
Citron,  situate  between  the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
Aliacmon  and  Lydius.  It  was  in  this  city  tnw 
Cassander  massacred  Olympias  the  mother  >' 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  wife  Roxane,  and  his 
Alexander.  Pydna  is  famous  for  a battle  wni 
was  fought  there,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  B.C.  » 
between  the  Romans  under  Paulus,  and  Kin» 
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Perseus,  in  which  the  latter  was  conquered,  and 
Macedonia  soon  after  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province.  Justin.  14,  c.  6. — Flor. — Pint. 

■ i<t  Paul. — Liv.  44,  c.  10. 

Pygela,  a seaport  town  of  Ionia.  Liv.  37,  c.  11. 
Pygrmeei,  a nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extremest 
parts  of  India,  or,  according  to  others,  in  ^Ethiopia. 
> Some  authors  affirm  that  they  were  no  more  than 
one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built  their  houses  with 
, egg-shells.  Aristotle  says  that  they  lived  in  holes 
q under  the  earth,  and  that  they  came  out  in  the 
h harvest  time  with  hatchets  to  cut  down  the  corn  as 
i:  if  to  fell  a forest.  They  went  on  goats  and  lambs 

0 of  proportionable  stature  to  themselves,  to  make 
- war  against  certain  birds,  whom  some  call  cranes, 

• which  came  there  yearly  from  Scythia  to  plunder 
: them.  They  were  originally  governed  by  Gerana, 

a princess  who  was  changed  into  a crane,  for  boast- 
ing herself  fairer  than  Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  90. 
— Homer.  II.  3. — Strab.  7. — Arist.  Anim.  8,  c.  12. 
— Jhv.  13,  v.  186. — Plin.  4,  &c. — Mela , 3,  c.  8. — 

. Suet,  in  Aug.  83.  Philostr.  I coti.  2,  c.  22,  men- 

1 tions  that  Hercules  once  fell  asleep  in  the  deserts  of 
/Africa,  after  he  had  conquered  Antaeus,  and  that  he 
*was  suddenly  awakened  by  an  attack  which  had 
bbeen  made  upon  his  body  by  an  army  of  these 
1 Liliputians,  who  discharged  their  arrows  with 
ggreat  fury  upon  his  arms  and  legs.  The  hero, 

pleased  with  their  courage,  wrapped  the  greatest 
'number  of  them  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion, 
:and  carried  them  to  Eurystheus. 

Pyg’inseon,  a surname  of  Adonis  in  Cyprus. 

: Hesych. 

PygmSlion,  a king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Belus, 
r and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido,  who  founded 
1 Carthage.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  ascended 
: the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  became  odious  by  his 
cruelty  and  avarice.  He  sacrificed  everything  to 
: the  gratification  of  his  predominant  passions,  and 
he  did  not  even  spare  the  life  of  Sichaeus,  Dido’s 
: husband,  because  he  was  the  most  powerful  and 
c opulent  of  all  the  Phoenicians.  This  murder  he 
c committed  in  a temple,  of  which  Sichaeus  was  the 
f priest  ; but  instead  of  obtaining  the  riches  which 

• he  desired,  Pygmalion  was  shunned  by  his  subjects, 
..and  Dido,  to  avoid  further  acts  of  cruelty,  fled 

away  with  her  husband’s  treasures,  and  a large 
' Colony,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  founded  a 
city.  Pygmalion  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  47th  of  his  reign,  Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  347, 

' &c.  — Justin.  18,  c.  5. — Apollod.  3. — Ital.  1. A 

f celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The 
debauchery  of  the  females  of  Amathus,  to  which 
he  was  a witness,  created  in  him  such  an  aversion 
t for  the  fair  sex,  that  he  resolved  never  to  marry. 
The  affection  which  he  had  denied  to  the  other  sex, 

• he  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  works  of  his  own 
1 hands.  He  became  enamoured  of  a beautiful 
?>statue  of  marble  which  he  had  made,  and  at  his 
•earnest  request  and  prayers,  according  to  the  my- 
' thologists,  the  goddess  of  beauty  changed  the 
f favourite  statue  into  a woman,  whom  the  artist 

■ married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a son  called  Paphus, 
•who  founded  the  city  of  that  name  in  Cyprus. 

Ovid.  Met,  to,  Jab.  9. 

Pyl&des,  a son  of  Strophius  king  of  Phocis,  by 
one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  was  educated, 
' together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with  whom  he 
formed  the  most  inviolable  friendship,  and  whom 
he  assisted  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
bv  assassinating  Clytemnestra  and  A’.gysthus.  He 
. also  accompanied  him  to  Taurica  Chcrsonesus,  and 
for  his  services  Orestes  rewarded  him  by  giving 


him  his  sister  Electra  in  marriage.  Pylades  had 
by  her  two  sons,  Medon  and  Strophius.  The  friend- 
ship of  Orestes  and  Pylades  became  proverbial. 
Via.  Orestes.  Eurip.  in  Iphig. — AEschyl.  in  Ag., 

&c. — Pans.  1,  c.  28. A celebrated  Greek 

musician,  in  the  age  of  Philopoemen.  Pint,  in 

Phil. A mimic  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 

banished,  and  afterwards  recalled. 

Pylse,  a town  of  Asia,  between  Cappadocia  and 
Cilicia.  Cic.  5,  ad  Att.  The  word  Pylee,  which 
signifies  gates,  was  often  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
any  straits  or  passages  which  opened  a communi- 
cation between  one  country  and  another,  such  as 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  of  Persia,  Hyrcania,  &c. 

Pylsem&nes,  a Paphlagonian,  son  of  Melius, 
who  came  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by 
Menelaus.  His  son,  called  Harpalion,  was  killed 
by  Meriones.  Dictys  Cret.  2,  c.  34. — Homer.  II. 

2,  v.  358. A king  of  Maeonia,  who  sent  his  sons, 

Mestes  and  Antiphus,  to  the  Trojan  war. 

Another,  son  of  Nicomedes,  banished  from  Paphla- 
gonia  by  Mithridates,  and  restored  by  Pompey. 
Eutrop.  5 & 6. 

PylagSrse,  a name  given  to  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  because  they  always  assembled  at  Pylae, 
near  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Pylaon,  a son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  killed  by 
Hercules  with  his  brothers.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

Pylargre,  a daughter  of  Danaus.  Apollod. 

Pylartes,  a Trojan  killed  by  Patroclus.  Homer. 
II.  16,  v.  695. 

Pylas,  a king  of  Megara.  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Bias,  for  which 
he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  Pandion  his 
son-in-law,  who  had  been  driven  from  Athens. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Pans,  x,  c.  39. 

Pylene,  a town  of  riitolia.  Homer.  II.  2. 

Pyleus,  a Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Achilles. 

A son  of  Clymenus  king  of  Orchomenos. 

Pylleon,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  42,  c.  42. 

Pylo,  a daughter  of  Thespius,  mother  of  Hip- 
potas.  Apollod. 

Pylos,  now  Navarin,  a town  of  Messenia, 
situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
opposite  the  island  Sphacteria  in  the  Ionian  sea. 
It  was  also  called  Coryphasion,  from  the  promon- 
tory on  which  it  was  erected.  It  was  built  by 
Pylus,  at  the  head  of  a colony  from  Megara.  The 
founder  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  Neleus,  and  fled 
into  Elis,  where  he  dwelt  in  a small  town,  which  he 

also  called  Pylos. A town  of  Elis,  at  the  mouth 

of  the  river  Alpheus,  between  the  Peneus  and  the 

Selleis. Another  town  of  Elis,  called  Triphy- 

liacha,  from  Triphylia,  a province  of  Elis,  where  it 
was  situate.  These  three  cities,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Pylos,  disputed  their  respective  right  to 
the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  celebrated 
Nestor  son  of  Neleus.  The  Pylos  which  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Alpheus  seems  to  win  the  palm,  as  it 
had  in  its  neighbourhood  a small  village  called 
Geranus,  and  a river  called  Geron,  of  which  Homer 
makes  mention.  Pindar,  however,  calls  Nestor 
king  of  Messenia,  and  therefore  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  first-mentioned  of  these  three  cities. 
Apollod.  x,  c.  19.  1.  3,  c.  15. — Pans.  1,  c.  39. — 
Strab.  9. — Homer.  II.  2,  Od.  3. 

Pylus,  a town.  Vid.  Pylos.  A son  of  Mars 
by  Demonice  the  daughter  of  Ajrenor.  He  was 
present  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydoman  boar.  Apol- 
lod. 1. 

Pyra,  part  of  mount  Gita,  on  which  the  body  of 
Hercules  was  burnt.  Liv.  36,  c.  30. 

Pyracmon,  one  of  Vulcan’s  workmen  in  the 
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forges  of  mount  /Etna.  The  name  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words  which  signify  fire  and  an  anvil 
Virg.  Ain.  8,  v.  425. 

Pyracmos,  a man  killed  by  Caeneus.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  v.  460. 

Pyr8ech.ro.es,  a king  of  Euboea. A king  of 

Paeonia  during  the  Trojan  war. 

PyxSmns,  a youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a beautiful  virgin  who  dwelt 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was  mutual,  and 
the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents  forbade  to 
marry,  regularly  received  each  other’s  addresses 
through  the  chink  of  a wall,  which  separated  their 
houses.  After  the  most  solemn  vows  of  sincerity 
they  both  agreed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their 
friends,  and  to  meet  one  another  at  the  tomb 
of  Ninus,  under  a white  mulberry  tree,  without  the 
walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe  came  first  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  but  the  sudden  arrival  of  a lioness 
frightened  her  away  ; and  as  she  fled  into  a neigh- 
bouring cave  she  dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness 
found  and  besmeared  with  blood.  Pyramus  soon 
arrived  ; he  found  Thisbe’s  veil  all  bloody,  and 
concluding  that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself  with 
his  sword.  Thisbe,  when  her  fears  were  vanished, 
returned  from  the  cave,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
dying  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the  sword  which  still 
reeked  with  his  blood.  This  tragical  scene  happened 
under  a white  mulberry  tree,  which,  as  the  poets 
mention,  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  lovers, 
and  ever  after  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  of  blood. 

Ovid.  Met.  4.  v.  55,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  243. A 

river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in  mount  Taurus,  and  falling 
into  the  Pamphylian  sea.  Cic.  3,  fam.  11. — 
Dionys.  Perieg. 

Pyrenasa  Venus,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nesis. 

Pyrensei,  a mountain,  or  a long  ridge  of  high 
mountains,  which  separate  Gaul  from  Spain,  and 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
They  receive  their  name  from  Pyrene  the  daughter 
of  Bebrycius  [Vid.  Pyrene],  or  from  the  fire  (nvp) 
which  once  raged  there  for  several  days.  This  fire 
was  originally  kindled  by  shepherds,  and  so  intense 
was  the  heat  which  it  occasioned,  that  all  the  silver 
mines  of  the  mountains  were  melted,  and  ran  down 
in  large  rivulets.  This  account  is  deemed  fabulous 
by  Strabo  and  others.  Diod.  5. — Strab.  3. — Mela, 
2,  c.  6. — Ital.  3,  v.  415. — Liv.  21,  c.  60. — Pint.  4, 
c.  20. 

Pyrenseus,  a king  of  Thrace,  who,  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  his  house  to  the  nine 
muses,  and  attempted  to  offer  them  violence.  The 
goddesses  upon  this  took  to  their  wings  and  flew 
away.  Pyrenaeus,  who  attempted  to  follow  them, 
as  if  he  had  wings,  threw  himself  down  from  the 
top  of  a tower  and  was  killed.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
v.  274. 

Pyrene,  a daughter  of  Bebrycius  king  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Spain.  Hercules  offered  violence 
to  her  before  he  went  to  attack  Geryon,  and  she 
brought  into  the  world  a serpent,  which  so  terrified 
her,  that  she  fled  into  the  woods,  where  she  was 

torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. A nymph,  mother 

of  Cycnus  by  Mars.  Apollod. A fountain  near 

Corinth. A small  village  in  Celtic  Gaul,  near 

which,  according  to  some,  the  river  Ister  took  its 
rise. 

Pyrgi,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  sea 
coast.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  184. — Liv.  36,  c.  3. 

Pyrgion,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  the  laws 
of  Crete.  A then. 


Pyrg-O,  the  nurse  of  Priam's  children,  who  fob 
lowed  /Eneas  in  his  flight  from  Troy.  Virg.  Ain.  5, 
v.  645. 

PyrgotSles,  a celebrated  engraver  on  gems  in 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  engraving  the  conqueror,  as 
Lysippus  was  the  only  sculptor  who  was  permitted 
to  make  statues  of  him  Plitt.  37,  c.  1. 

Pyrg'US,  a fortified  place  of  Elis  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Pyrippe,  a daughter  of  Thespius. 

Pyro,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 

Pyrodes,  a son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the  first  who 
discovered  and  applied  to  human  purposes  the  fire 
concealed  in  flints.  Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Pyrois,  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  153. 

Pyronia,  a surname  of  Diana.  Pans.  8,  c.  16. 

Pyrrha,  a daughter  of  Epimetheus  and  Pan- 
dora, who  married  Deucalion  the  son  of  Prome- 
theus, who  reigned  in  Thessaly.  In  her  age  ail 
mankind  were  destroyed  by  a deluge,  and  she  alone, 
with  her  husband,  escaped  from  the  general  de- 
struction, by  saving  themselves  in  a boat  which 
Deucalion  had  made  by  his  father’s  advice.  When 
the  waters  had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Pyrrha,  with  her  husband,  went  to  the  oracle  of 
Themis,  where  they  were  directed,  to  repair  the  loss 
of  mankind,  to  throw  stones  behind  their  backs. 
They  obeyed,  and  the  stones  which  Pyrrha  threw 
were  changed  into  women,  and  those  of  Deucalion 
into  men.  Vid.  Deucalion.  Pyrrha  became  mother 
of  Amphictyon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea  by  Deuca- 
lion. Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  350,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  153. 

— Apollon.  R/wd.  3,  v.  1085. A daughter  ofCreon 

king  of  Thebes.  Pans.  9,  c.  10. The  name 

which  Achilles  bore  when  he  disguised  himself  m 
women’s  clothes,  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes.  Hy- 
gin. fab.  96. A town  of  Euboea.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

A promontory  of  Phthiotis,  on  the  bay  of  Malia. 

A town  of  Lesbos. A beautiful  courtesan  at 

Rome,  of  whom  Horace  was  long  an  admirer. 
Horat.  1,  od.  5. 

Pyrrheus,  a place  in  the  city  of  Ambracia. 
Liv.  38,  c.  5. 

Pyrrhi  castra,  a place  of  Lucania.  Liv.  35, 
c.  27. 

Pyrrhias,  a boatman  of  Ithaca,  remarkable  for 
his  humanity.  He  delivered  from  slavery  an  old 
man  who  had  been  taken  by  pirates,  and  robbed  of 
some  pots  full  of  pitch.  The  old  man  was  so  grate- 
ful for  his  kindness,  that  he  gave  the  pots  to  hi: 
deliverer,  after  he  had  told  him  that  they  container* 
gold  under  the  pitch.  Pyrrhias,  upon  this,  offered 
the  sacrifice  of  a bull  to  the  old  man,  and  retained 
him  in  his  house,  with  every  act  of  kindness  and 
attention,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Pint,  in 

Qtuest.  G. A general  of  the  /Etolians,  defeated 

by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 

Pyrrllicha,  a kind  of  dance,  said  to  be  in- 
vented and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyrrhus  the 
son  of  Achilles.  The  dancers  were  generally  armed. 
Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Pyrrhicus,  a free  town  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3, 
c.  21. — A then.  14. 

Pyrrhidae,  a patronymic  given  to  the  succes- 
sors of  Neoptolemus  in  Epirus.  . . 

Pyrrho,  a philosopher  of  Elis,  disciple  to  Anax- 
archus,  and  originally  a painter.  His  father  s name 
was  Plistarchus,  or  Pistocrates.  He  was  in  con- 
tinual suspense  of  judgment ; he  doubted  of ,evcI?" 
thing,  never  made  any  conclusions,  and  when 
had  carefully  examined  a subject,  and  invcstigai 
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ill  its  parts,  he  concluded  by  still  doubting  of  its 
svidence.  This  manner  of  doubting  in  the  philo- 
sopher has  been  called  Pyrrhonism , and  his  dis- 
riples  have  received  the  appellation  of  sceptics, 
nquisitors,  examiners,  &c.  He  pretended  to  have 
icquired  an  uncommon  dominion  over  opinion  and 
mssions.  The  former  of  these  virtues  he  called 
itarajcia,  and  the  latter  matriopathia,  and  so  far 
lid  he  carry  his  want  of  common  feeling  and  sym- 
jathy,  that  he  passed  with  unconcern  near  a ditch 
n which  his  master  Anaxarchus  had  fallen,  and 
vhere  he  nearly  perished.  He  was  once  in  a storm, 
ind  when  all  hopes  were  vanished,  and  destruction 
certain,  the  philosopher  remained  unconcerned ; 
ind  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  lost  in  lamenta- 
ions,  he  plainly  told  them  to  look  at  a pig  which 
vas  then  feeding  himself  on  board  the  vessel,  ex- 
:1  aiming,  “ This  is  a true  model  for  a wise  man.” 

. Vs  he  showed  so  much  indifference  in  everything, 
and  declared  that  life  and  death  were  the  same 
hing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him  why  he  did 
lot  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world,  “Because,” 
•ays  he,  “there  is  no  difference  between  life  and 
death.”  When  he  walked  in  the  streets  he  never 
•ooked  behind,  or  moved  from  the  road  for  a chariot, 
v ven  in  its  most  rapid  course  ; and,  indeed,  as  some 
.uthors  remark,  this  indifference  for  his  safety  often 
ixposed  him  to  the  greatest  and  most  imminent 
dangers,  from  which  he  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
: erence  of  his  friends  who  followed  him.  He 
Nourished  B.C.  304,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age 
f'f  90.  He  left  no  writings  behind  him.  His 
c ountrymen  were  so  partial  to  him  that  they  raised 
; tatues  to  his  memory,  and  exempted  all  the  philo- 
ophers  of  Elis  from  taxes.  Diog.  9. — Cic.  de 
1 ~>rat.  3,  c.  17. — Aul.  Gel.  11,  c.  5. — Pans.  6,  c.  24. 

Pyrrhus,  a son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia  the 
daughter  of  king  Lycomedes,  who  received  this 
came  from  the  yellowness  of  his  hair.  He  was 
.Iso  called  Neoptolemus,  or  new  warrior,  because 

- le  came  to  the  Trojan  war  in  the  last  year  of  the 
elebrated  siege  of  the  capital  of  Troas.  Vid.  Ne- 

- ptolemus. A king  of  Epirus,  descended  from 

1 .chilles  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  and  from  Her- 

ales  by  that  of  his  father,  and  son  of  iEacides  and 
; ’hthia.  He  was  saved  when  an  infant,  by  the 
1 delity  of  his  servants,  from  the  pursuits  of  the 

- nemies  of  his  father,  who  had  been  banished  from 

1 is  kingdom,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  court  of 
llautias  king  of  Illyricum,  who  educated  him  with 
!■  reat  tenderness.  Cassander  king  of  Macedonia 
t 'ished  to  despatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much  to 
1:  read  from  him  ; but  Glautias  not  only  refused  to 
I'  eliver  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  but  he 
ven  went  with  an  army  and  placed  him  on  the 
virone  of  Epirus,  though  only  12  years  of  age. 

1 .bout  five  years  after,  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus,  to 
ttend  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
'lautius,  raised  new  commotions.  The  monarch 
'as  expelled  from  his  throne  by  Neoptolemus,  who 
>ad  usurped  it  after  the  death  of  iEacides ; and 
’ eing  still  without  resources,  he  applied  to  his 
r rother-in-law  Demetrius  for  assistance.  He  ac- 
ompanied  Demetrius  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and 
rught  there  with  all  the  prudence  and  intrepidity 
' f an  experienced  general.  He  afterwards  passed 
ito  Egypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  with  Antigone 
ie  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained  a 
ufficient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  throne, 
le  was  successful  in  the  undertaking,  but  to  rc- 
lore  alj  causes  of  quarrel,  he  took  the  usurper  to 
hare  with  him  the  royalty,  and  some  time  after  he 
ut  him  to  death  under  pretence  that  he  had  at- 


tempted to  poison  him.  In  the  subsequent  years 
of  his  reign,  Pyrrhus  engaged  in  the  quarrels  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  ; 
he  marched  against  Demetrius,  and  gave  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers  fresh  proofs  of  his  valour  and  ac- 
tivity. By  dissimulation  he  ingratiated  himself  in 
the  minds  of  his  enemy’s  subjects,  and  when  Deme- 
trius laboured  under  a momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia, 
which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon  after  rendered 
him  master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared  with 
Lysimachus  for  seven  months,  till  the  jealousy  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition  of  his  colleague, 
obliged  him  to  retire.  Pyrrhus  was  meditating  new 
conquests,  when  the  Tarentines  invited  him  to 
Italy  to  assist  them  against  the  encroaching  power 
of  Rome.  He  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
his  passage  across  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal, 
and  he  reached  the  shores  of  Italy,  after  the  loss 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  in  a storm.  At 
his  entrance  into  Tarentum,  B.C.  280,  he  began  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
introducing  the  strictest  discipline  among  their 
troops,  to  accustom  them  to  bear  fatigue  and  to 
despise  dangers.  In  the  first  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Romans,  he  obtained  the  victory,  but  for 
this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to  his 
elephants,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appearance 
astonished  the  Romans  and  terrified  their  cavalry. 
The  number  of  the  slain  was  equal  on  both  sides, 
and  the  conqueror  said  that  such  another  victory 
would  totally  ruin  him.  He  also  sent  Cineas,  his 
chief  minister,  to  Rome,  and  though  victorious,  he 
sued  for  peace.  These  offers  of  peace  were  refused, 
and  when  Pyrrhus  questioned  Cineas  about  the 
manners  and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  the 
sagacious  minister  replied,  that  their  senate  was  a 
venerable  assembly  of  kings,  and  that  to  fight 
against  them,  was  to  attack  another  Hydra.  A 
second  battle  was  fought  near  Asculum,  but  the 
slaughter  was  so  great,  and  the  valour  so  con- 
spicuous on  both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their 
enemies  reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  their 
own.  Pyrrhus  still  continued  the  war  in  favour  of 
the  Tarentines,  when  he  was  invited  into  Sicily  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  laboured  under  the  yoke  of 
Carthage,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  own  petty 
tyrants.  His  fondness  of  novelty  soon  determined 
him  to  quit  Italy ; he  left  a garrison  at  Tarentum, 
and  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where  he  obtained  two 
victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  took  many 
of  their  towns.  He  was  for  a while  successful,  and 
formed  the  project  of  invading  Africa  ; but  soon  his 
popularity  vanished,  his  troops  became  insolent, 
and  he  behaved  with  haughtiness,  and  showed 
himself  oppressive,  so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was 
deemed  a fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had 
no  sooner  airived  at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acrimony, 
but  when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been  de- 
feated by  20,000  of  the  enemy,  under  Curius,  he 
left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.C.  274,  ashamed  of 
the  enterprise,  and  mortified  by  the  victories  which 
had  been  obtained  over  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Achilles.  In  Epirus  he  began  to  repair  his  military 
character  by  attacking  Antigonus,  who  was  then 
on  the  Macedonian  throne.  He  gained  some  ad- 
vantages over  his  enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  afterwards 
marched  against  Sparta,  at  the  request  of  Cleony- 
mus,  but  when  all  his  vigorous  operations  were 
insufficient  to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia,  he  re- 
tired to  Argos,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus 
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invited  him.  The  Argives  desired  him  to  retire, 
and  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  republic, 
which  were  confounded  by  the  ambition  of  two  of 
their  nobles.  He  complied  with  their  wishes,  but 
in  the  night  he  marched  his  forces  into  the  town, 
and  might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  place 
had  he  not  retarded  his  progress  by  entering  it  with 
his  elephants.  The  combat  that  ensued  was  obsti- 
nate and  bloody,  and  the  monarch,  to  fight  with 
more  boldness,  and  to  encounter  dangers  with  more 
facility,  exchanged  his  dress.  He  was  attacked  by 
one  of  the  enemy,  but  as  he  was  going  to  run  him 
through  in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the  Ar- 
give,  who  saw  her  son’s  danger  from  the  top  of  a 
house,  threw  down  a tile  and  brought  Pyrrhus  to 
the  ground.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to 
Antigonus,  who  gave  his  remains  a magnificent 
funeral,  and  presented  his  ashes  to  his  son  Helenus, 
272  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Pyrrhus  has 
been  deservedly  commended  for  his  talents  as  a 
general ; and  not  only  his  friends,  but  also  his 
enemies,  have  been  warm  in  extolling  him ; and 
Annibal  declared,  that  for  experience  and  sagacity 
the  king  of  Epirus  was  the  first  of  commanders. 
He  had  chosen  Alexander  the  Great  for  a model, 
and  in  everything  he  wished  not  only  to  imitate, 
but  to  surpass  him.  In  the  art  of  war  none  were 
superior  to  him ; he  not  only  made  it  his  study  as  a 
general,  but  even  he  wrote  many  books  on  encamo- 
ments,  and  the  different  ways  of  training  up  an 
army,  and  whatever  he  did  was  by  principle  and 
rule.  His  uncommon  understanding  and  his  pene- 
tration are  also  admired  ; but  the  general  is  severely 
censured,  who  has  no  sooner  conquered  a country, 
than  he  looks  for  other  victories,  without  regarding 
or  securing  what  he  has  already  obtained,  by 
measures  and  regulations  honourable  to  himself, 
and  advantageous  to  his  subjects.  The  Romans 
passed  great  encomiums  upon  him,  and  Pyrrhus 
was  no  less  struck  with  their  magnanimity  and 
valour  ; so  much  indeed,  that  he  exclaimed  that  if 
he  had  soldiers  like  the  Romans,  or  if  the  Romans 
had  him  for  a general,  he  would  leave  no  corner  of 
the  earth  unseen,  and  no  nation  unconquered. 
Pyrrhus  married  many  wives,  and  all  for  political 
reasons ; besides  Antigone,  he  had  Lanassa  the 
daughter  of  Agathocles,  as  also  a daughter  of 
Autoleon  king  of  Paeon ia.  His  children,  as  his 
biographer  observes,  derived  a warlike  spirit  from 
their  father,  and  when  he  was  asked  by  one  to 
which  of  them  he  should  leave  the  kingdom  of 
Epirus,  he  replied,  to  him  who  has  the  sharpest 
sword.  /Elian.  Hist.  An.  10. — Pint,  in  Vita. — 
Justin.  17,  &c. — Liv.  13  & 14.- — Horat.  3,  od.  6. 

A king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  murdered  by 

the  people  of  Ambracia.  His  daughter,  called 
Laudamia,  or  Deidamia,  succeeded  him.  Pans. 
A son  of  Daedalus. 

Pyste,  the  wife  of  Seleucus,  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Gauls,  &c.  Polycen.  2. 

Pythagoras,  a celebrated  philosopher,  born 
at  Samos.  His  father  Mnesarchus  was  a person  of 
distinction,  and  therefore  the  son  received  that 
education  which  was  most  calculated  to  enlighten 
his  mind  and  invigorate  his  body.  Like  his  con- 
temporaries, he  was  early  made  acquainted  with 
poetry  and  music ; eloquence  and  astronomy  be- 
came his  private  studies,  and  in  gymnastic  exercises 
he  often  bore  the  palm  for  strength  and  dexterity. 
He  first  made  himself  known  in  Greece,  at  the 
Olympic  games,  where  he  obtained,  in  the  18th 
year  of  his  age,  the  prize  for  wrestling ; and.  after 
he  had  been  admired  for  the  elegance  and  the 


dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
understanding,  he  retired  into  the  east.  In  Egypt 
and  Ghaldaea  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests, 
and  learned  from  them  the  artful  policy,  and  the 
symbolic  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the 
prince  as  well  as  the  people,  and,  after  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  information 
which  could  be  collected  from  antique  tradition 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  Pythagoras  revisited  his  native 
island.  The  tyranny  of  Polycrates  at  Samos  dis- 
gusted the  philosopher,  who  was  a great  advocate 
for  national  independence  ; and  though  he  was  the 
favourite  of  the  tyrant,  he  retired  from  the  island, 
and  a second  time  assisted  at  the  Olympic  games. 
His  fame  was  too  well  known  to  escape  notice ; he 
was  saluted  in  the  public  assembly  by  the  name  of 
Sophist,  or  wise  man  ; but  he  refused  the  appel- 
lation, and  was  satisfied  with  that  of  philosopher, 
or,  the  friend  of  wisdom.  “ At  the  Olympic 
games,”  said  he,  in  explanation  of  this  new  appel- 
lation he  wished  to  assume,  “some  are  attracted 
with  the  desire  of  obtaining  crowns  and  honours, 
others  come  to  expose  their  different  commodities 
to  sale,  while  curiosity  draws  a third  class,  and  the 
desire  of  contemplating  whatever  deserves  notice 
in  that  celebrated  assembly ; thus,  on  the  more 
extensive  theatre  of  the  world,  while  many  struggle 
for  the  glory  of  a name,  and  many  pant  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune,  a few,  and  indeed  but  a few, 
who  re  neither  desirous  of  money  nor  ambitious  of 
fame,  are  sufficiently  gratified  to  be  spectators  of 
the  wonder,  the  hurry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene.”  From  Olympia,  the  philosopher  visited 
the  republics  of  Elis  and  Sparta,  and  retired  to 
Magna  Graecia,  where  he  fixed  his  habitation  in 
the  town  of  Crotona,  about  the  40th  year  of  his 
age.  Here  he  founded  a sect  which  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Italian,  and  he  soon  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  a great  number  of  pupils,  which  the 
recommendation  of  his  mental  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal accomplishments  had  procured.  His  skill  in 
music  and  medicine,  and  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  natural  philosophy,  gained  him 
friends  and  admirers,  and  amidst  the  voluptuousness 
that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona, 
the  Samian  sage  found  his  instructions  respected 
and  his  approbation  courted  ; the  most  debauched 
and  effeminate  were  pleased  with  the  eloquence 
and  the  graceful  delivery  of  the  philosopher,  who 
boldly  upbraided  them  for  their  vices,  and  called 
them  to  more  virtuous  and  manly  pursuits.  These 
animated  harangues  were  attended  with  rapid 
success,  and  a reformation  soon  took  place  in  the 
morals  and  the  life  of  the  people  of  Crotona.  The 
females  were  exhorted  to  become  modest,  and  they 
left  off  their  gaudy  ornaments  ; the  youths  were 
called  away  from  their  pursuits  of  pleasure,  and  in- 
stantly they  forgot  their  intemperance,  and  paid  to 
their  parents  that  submissive  attention  and  deference 
which  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras  required.  As  to 
the  old,  they  were  directed  no  longer  to  spend  their 
time  in  amassing  money,  but  to  improve  their  un- 
derstanding, and  to  seek  that  peace  and  those  com- 
forts of  mind  which  frugality,  benevolence,  and 
philanthropy  alone  can  produce.  The  sober  and 
religious  behaviour  of  the  philosopher  strongly 
recommended  the  necessity  and  importance  of  these 
precepts.  Pythagoras  was  admired  for  his  vener- 
able aspect ; nis  voice  was  harmonious,  his  eloquence 
persuasive,  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by 
his  distant  travels,  and  by  being  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games,  was  great  and  important.  He 
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ularly  frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
1 paid  his  devotion  to  the  divinity  at  an  early 
ir ; he  lived  upon  the  purest  and  most  innocent 
d,  he  clothed  himself  like  the  priests  of  the 
yptian  gods,  and  by  his  continual  purifications 
l regular  offerings,  he  seemed  to  be  superior  to 
rest  of  mankind  in  sanctity.  These  artful 
asures  united  to  render  him  an  object  not  only 
reverence,  but  of  imitation.  To  set  himself  at  a 
ater  distance  from  his  pupils,  a number  of  years 
; required  to  try  their  various  dispositions  ; the 
>t  taJkative  were  not  permitted  to  speak  in  the 
sence  of  their  master  before  they  had  been  his 
.itors  for  five  years,  and  those  who  possessed  a 
ural  taciturnity  were  allowed  to  speak  after  a 
bation  of  two  years.  When  they  were  capable 
receiving  the  secret  instructions  of  the  philo- 
her,  they  were  taught  the  use  of  cyphers  and 
•oglyphic  writings,  and  Pythagoras  might  boast 
t his  pupils  could  correspond  together,  though 
he  most  distant  regions,  in  unknown  characters ; 
by  the  signs  and  words  which  they  had  re- 
ed, they  could  discover,  though  strangers  and 
□arians,  those  that  had  been  educated  in  the 
hagorean  school.  So  great  was  his  authority 
mg  his  pupils,  that  to  dispute  his  word  was 
med  a crime,  and  the  most  stubborn  were  drawn 
:oincide  with  the  opinions  of  their  opponent, 
:n  they  helped  their  arguments  by  the  words  of 
1 master  said  so,  an  expression  which  became 
/erbial  in  jurare  in  verba  magistri.  The  great 
lence  which  the  philosopher  possessed  in  his 
>ol  was  transferred  to  the  world  : the  pupils 
ded  the  applause  and  the  approbation  of  the 
pie  with  their  venerable  master,  and  in  a short 
: the  rulers  and  the  legislators  of  all  the  prin- 
.1  towns  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  boasted  in 
ig  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras.  The  Samian 
osopher  was  the  first  who  supported  the  doctrine 
netempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  the  soul 
different  bodies,  and  those  notions  he  seemed 
ave  imbibed  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in 
solitary  retreats  of  the  Brachmans.  More 
auously  to  support  his  chimerical  system,  he 
ared  he  recollected  the  different  bodies  which 
soul  had  animated  before  that  of  the  son  of 
isarchus.  He  remembered  to  have  been  riEtha- 
s the  son  of  Mercury,  to  have  assisted  the 
eks  during  the  Trojan  war  in  the  character  of 
ihorbus  \_Vid.  Euphorbus],  to  have  been  Her- 
imus,  afterwards  a fisherman,  and  last  of  all 
nagoras.  He  forbade  his  disciples  to  eat  flesh, 
dso  beans,  because  he  supposed  them  to  have 
1 produced  from  the  same  putrefied  matter  from 
zh,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  man  was 
led.  In  his  theological  system  Pythagoras  sup- 
ed  that  the  universe  was  created  from  a shape- 
heap  of  passive  matter  by  the  hands  of  a 
erful  being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and 
of  the  world,  and  of  whose  substance  the  souls 
tankind  were  a portion.  He  considered  num- 
as  the  principles  of  everything,  and  perceived 
le  universe  regularity,  correspondence,  beauty, 
•ortion,  and  harmony,  as  intentionally  produced 
the  Creator.  In  his  doctrines  of  morality,  he 
eived  in  the  human  mind  propensities  common 
is  with  the  brute  creation  ; but  besides  these, 
the  passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he  dis- 
ced the  nobler  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported 
the  most  ample  and  perfect  gratification  was  to 
■>und  in  the  enjoyment  of  moral  and  intellectual 
sttres.  The  thoughts  of  the  past  he  considered 
•Iways  present  to  us,  and  he  believed  that  no 


enjoyment  could  be  had  where  the  mind  was  dis- 
turbed by  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  fears  about 
futurity.  This  opinion  induced  the  philosopher  to 
recommend  to  his  followers  a particular  mode  of 
education.  The  tender  years  of  the  Pythagoreans 
were  employed  in  continual  labour,  in  study,  in 
exercise,  and  repose ; and  the  philosopher  main- 
tained his  well-known  and  important  maxim,  that 
many  things,  especially  love,  are  best  learnt  late. 
In  a more  advanced  age,  the  adult  was  desired  to 
behave  with  caution,  spirit,  and  patriotism,  and  to 
remember  that  the  community  and  civil  society  de- 
manded his  exertions,  and  that  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  not  his  own  private  enjoyments,  were 
the  ends  of  his  creation.  From  lessons  like  these, 
the  Pythagoreans  were  strictly  enjoined  to  call  to 
mind,  and  carefully  to  review,  the  actions,  not  only 
of  the  present,  but  of  the  preceding  days.  In  their 
acts  of  devotion,  they  early  repaired  to  the  most 
solitary  places  of  the  mountains,  and  after  they  had 
examined  their  private  and  public  conduct,  and 
conversed  with  themselves,  they  joined  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  friends,  and  early  refreshed  their 
body  with  light  and  frugal  aliments.  Their  con- 
versation was  of  the  most  innocent  nature  ; political 
or  philosophic  subjects  were  discussed  with  pro- 
priety, but  without  warmth,  and  after  the  conduct 
of  the  following  day  was  regulated,  the  evening 
was  spent  with  the  same  religious  ceremony  as  the 
morning,  in  a strict  and  partial  self-examination. 
From  such  regularity  nothing  but  the  most  salutary 
consequences  could  arise,  and  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were  so 
much  respected  and  admired  as  legislators,  and 
imitated  for  their  constancy,  friendship,  and 
humanity.  The  authors  that  lived  in,  and  after, 
the  age  of  Alexander,  have  rather  tarnished  than 
brightened  the  glory  of  the  founder  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school,  and  they  have  obscured  his  fame  by 
attributing  to  him  actions  which  were  dissonant 
with  his  character  as  a man  and  a moralist.  To 
give  more  weight  to  his  exhortations,  as  some 
writers  mention,  Pythagoras  retired  into  a subterra- 
neous cave,  where  his  mother  sent  him  intelligence 
of  everything  which  happened  during  his  absence. 
After  a certain  number  of  months  he  again  re- 
appeared on  the  earth,  with  a grim  and  ghastly 
countenance,  and  declared,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  returned  from  hell.  From 
similar  exaggerations,  it  has  been  asserted  that  he 
appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  with  a golden 
thigh,  and  that  he  could  write  in  letters  of  blood 
whatever  he  pleased  on  a looking-glass,  and  that, 
by  setting  it  opposite  to  the  moon,  when  full,  all 
the  characters  which  were  on  the  glass  became 
legible  on  the  moon’s  disc.  They  also  support  that, 
by  some  magical  words,  he  tamed  a bear,  stopped 
the  flight  of  an  eagle,  and  appeared  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  instant  in  the  cities  of  Crotona 
and  Metapontum,  &c.  The  time  and  the  place  of 
the  death  of  this  great  philosopher  are  unknown  ; 
yet  many  suppose  that  he  died  at  Metapontum 
about  497  years  before  Christ ; and  so  great  was 
the  veneration  of  the  people  of  Magna  Grtecia  for 
him,  that  he  received  the  same  honours  as  were 
paid  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  his  house  became  a 
sacred  temple.  Succeeding  ages  likewise  acknow- 
ledged his  merits,  and  when  the  Romans,  A.U.C. 
4ti,  were  commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to 
erect  a statue  to  the  bravest  and  wisest  of  the 
Greeks,  the  distinguished  honour  was  conferred 
on  Alcibiades  and  Pythagoras.  Pythagoras  had 
a daughter,  called  Damo.  There  is  now  extant  a 
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poetical  composition  ascribed  to  the  philosopher, 
and  called  the  golden  verses  0/  Pythagoras , which 
contain  the  greatest  part  of  his  doctrines  and  moral 
precepts  ; but  many  support  that  it  is  a supposi- 
titious composition,  and  that  the  true  name  of  the 
writer  was  Lysis.  Pythagoras  distinguished  him- 
self also  by  his  discoveries  in  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  mathematics,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  book  of  Euclid’s  elements,  about 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  so  elated  after  making  the  discovery,  that  he 
made  an  offering  of  a hecatomb  to  the  gods;  but 
the  sacrifice  was  undoubtedly  of  small  oxen,  made 
with  wax,  as  the  philosopher  was  ever  an  enemy  to 
shedding  the  blood  of  all  animals.  His  system  of 
the  universe,  in  which  he  placed  the  sun  in  the 
centre,  and  all  the  planets  moving  in  elliptical 
orbits  round  it,  was  deemed  chimerical  and  impro- 
bable, till  the  deep  inquiries  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  16th  century  proved  it,  by  the  most  accurate 
calculations,  to  be  true  and  incontestable.  Dio- 
genes, Porphyry,  Iamblicus,  and  others,  have 
written  an  account  of  his  life,  but  with  more  erudi- 
tion, perhaps,  than  veracity.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c. 
5.  Tusc.  4,  c.  1. — Diog.,  &c.,  8. — H ygin.  fab.  112. 
— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  60,  &c. — Plato.— Plin.  34,  c.  6. 
— G il.  9. — Iamblic. — Porphyr. — Pint. A sooth- 

sayer of  Babylon,  who  foretold  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander and  of  Hephmstion,  by  consulting  the  entrails 

of  victims. A tyrant  of  Ephesus. One  of 

Nero’s  wicked  favourites. 

Pytheas,  an  archon  at  Athens. A native  of 

’yiassilia,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  geography.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  by  his  travels,  and,  with  a 
mind  that  wished  to  seek  information  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  he  advanced  far  into  the 
northern  seas,  and  discovered  the  island  of  Thule, 
and  entered  that  then  unknown  sea,  which  is  now 
called  the  Baltic.  His  discoveries  in  astronomy 
and  geography  were  ingenious,  and,  indeed,  modern 
navigators  have  found  it  expedient  to  justify  and 
accede  to  his  conclusions.  He  was  the  first  who 
established  a distinction  of  climate  by  the  length  of 
days  and  nights.  He  wrote  different  treatises  in 
Greek,  which  have  been  lost,  though  some  of  them 
were  extant  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
Pytheas  lived,  according  to  some,  in  the  age  of 
Aristotle.  Strab.  2,  &c. — Plin.  37. An  Athe- 

nian rhetorician,  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  intrigues,  rapacity,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Demosthenes,  of 
whom  he  observed  that  his  orations  smelt  of  the 
lamp.  Pytheas  joined  Antipater  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  His  orations  were  devoid  of 
elegance,  harsh,  unconnected,  and  diffuse,  and 
from  this  circumstance  he  has  not  been  ranked 
among  the  orators  of  Athens.  Ailian.  V.  H.  7.  c. 
7. — Pint,  in  Dem.  Polit.  Pr. 

Pyth.es,  a native  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  son  of 
Andromache,  who  obtained  a crown  at  the  Olympian 
games.  Plin.  34,  c.  7 .—Pans.  6,  c.  14. 

Pytheus,  a Lydian  in  the  age  of  Xerxes, 
famous  for  his  riches.  He  kindly  entertained  the 
monarch  and  all  his  army,  when  he  was  marching 
on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  and  offered  him 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  whole  war.  Xerxes 
thanked  him  with  much  gratitude,  and  promised  to 
give  him  whatever  he  should  require.  Pytheus 
asked  him  to  dismiss  his  son  from  the  expedition  ; 
upon  which  the  monarch  ordered  the  young  man  to 
be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  of  the  body  to  be  placed 


on  the  right  hand  of  the  way,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  that  his  army  might  march  between  them. 
Pint,  de  Mul.  Virt. — Herodot. 

Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  She 
delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as  came  to  I 
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consult  the  oracle,  and  was  supposed  to  be  suddenly  I 
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inspired  by  the  sulphureous  vapours  which  issued  1 
from  the  hole  of  a subterraneous  cavity  within  the 
temple,  over  which  she  sat  bare  on  a three-legged 
stool,  called  a tripod.  In  this  stool  was  a smail  j 
aperture,  through  which  the  vapour  was  inhaled  by 
the  priestess,  and,  at  this  divine  inspiration,  her 
eyes  suddenly  sparkled,  her  hair  stood  on  end,  and 
a shivering  ran  over  all  her  body.  In  this  convul- 
sive state  she  spoke  the  oracles  of  the  god,  often 
with  loud  howlings  and  cries,  and  her  articulations 
were  taken  down  by  the  priest,  and  set  in  order. 
Sometimes  the  spirit  of  inspiration  was  more  genii'-, 
and  not  always  violent  ; yet  Plutarch  mentions  one 
of  the  priestesses  who  was  thrown  into  such  an  ex- 
cessive fury,  that  not  only  those  that  consulted  the 
oracle,  but  also  the  priest  that  conducted  her  to  the 
sacred  tripod,  and  attended  her  during  the  inspir- 
ation, were  terrified  and  forsook  the  temple  ; and  so 
violent  was  the  fit,  that  she  continued  for  some 
days  in  the  most  agonizing  situation,  and  at  last 
died.  The  Pythia,  before  she  placed  herself  on  the 
tripod,  used  to  wash  her  whole  body,  and  partioi- 
larly  her  hair,  in  the  waters  of  the  fountain  Castalis, 
at  the  loot  of  mount  Parnassus.  She  also  shook  a 
laurel  tree  that  grew  near  the  place,  and  sometimes 
ate  the  leaves  with  which  she  crowned  herself. 
The  priestess  was  originally  a virgin,  but  the  in- 
stitution was  changed  when  Echecrates,  a Thes- 
salian, had  offered  violence  to  one  of  them,  and 
none  but  women  who  were  above  the  age  of  50  were 
permitted  to  enter  upon  that  sacred  office.  I hey 
always  appeared  dressed  in  the  garments  of  virgins, 
to  intimate  their  purity  and  modesty,  and  they  were 
solemnly  bound  to  observe  the  strictest  laws  0 
temperance  and  chastity,  that  neither  fantastical 
dresses  nor  lascivious  behaviour  might  bring  the 
office,  the  religion,  or  the  sanctity  of  the  place  into 
contempt.  There  was  originally  but  one  Pytjua, 
besides  subordinate  priests,  and  afterwards 
were  chosen,  and  sometimes  more.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  all  these  is  Phemonoe,  who  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  oracles 
at  Delphi.  The  oracles  were  always  delivered  m 
hexameter  verses,  a custom  which  was  some  time 
after  discontinued.  The  Pythia  was  consulted  only 
one  month  in  the  year,  about  the  spring. 
always  required  that  those  who  consulted  the  oraci 
should  make  large  presents  to  Apollo,  and  from 
thence  arose  the  opulence,  splendour,  and  the  ag 
nificence  of  that  celebrated  temple  of  Delphi.  »“•- 
rifices  were  also  offered  to  the  divinity,  and  1 , 

omens  proved  unfavourable,  the  priestess  retuscu 
to  gave  an  answer.  There  were  generally  five  p 
who  assisted  at  the  offering  of  the  ^ 

there  was  also  another  who  attended  the yrL j. 
and  assisted  her  in  receiving  the  oracle.  J '«•  . 

phia,  Oraculum.  Pans.  10,  c.  5. — D'od-  !0-  _ 

6&9 .-Justin.  24,  c.  S —PM;  de  d in 

Eurip.  in  lon.—Chrysost. Games  « ‘ 

honour  of  Apollo,  near  the  temple  of  DHphi.  i J 
were  at  first  instituted,  according  to  the „moration 

ceived  opinion,  by  Apollo  himself,  in  co  the  XT. 

of  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained 
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.C.  1263.  They  were  originally  celebrated  once  in 
ine  years,  but  afterwards  every  fifth  year,  or  the 
:cond  year  of  every  olympiad,  according  to  the 
amber  of  the  Parnassian  nymphs  who  congratu- 
-ted  Apollo  after  his  victory.  The  gods  themselves 
ere  originally  among  the  combatants,  and,  ac- 
•rding  to  some  authors,  the  first  prize  was  won  by 
ollux,  in  boxing  ; by  Castor,  in  horse-races  ; by 
Hercules,  in  the  pancratium  ; by  Zetes,  in  fighting 
ith  the  armour  ; by  Calais,  in  running ; by  Tela- 
mon, in  wrestling  ; and  by  Peleus  in  throwing  the 
cjoit.  These  illustrious  conquerors  were  rewarded 
t Apollo  himself,  who  was  present,  with  crowns 
id  laurels.  Some,  however,  observe  that  it  was 
; ithing  but  a musical  contention,  in  which  he  who 
mg  best  the  praises  of  Apollo  obtained  the  prize, 
hich  was  presents  of  gold  or  silver,  which  were 
terwards  exchanged  for  a garland  of  the  palm 

• _*e,  or  of  beech  leaves.  It  is  said  that  Hesiod  was 

• fused  admission  to  these  games  because  he  was 
>t  able  to  play  upon  the  harp,  which  was  required 

all  such  as  entered  the  lists.  The  songs  which 
: ere  sung  were  called  nvfhxoi  vop.01,  the  Pythian 
odes,  divided  into  five  parts,  which  contained  a 
; presentation  of  the  fight  and  victory  of  Apollo 
er  Python  ; avaKpovcns,  the  preparation  /or  the 
%ht;  tpirctpa,  the  first  attempt ; KaraneXei urpos, 

• ■king  bteath  and  collecting  courage  ; iau.fi 01  Kai 
:KTv\ot,  the  insulting  sarcasms  0/  the  god  over 

• s vanquished  enemy ; cvptyyes,  an  imitation  0/ 
. e kisses  of  the  serpent,  just  as  he  expired  under 
e e blows  of  Apollo.  A dance  was  also  introduced  ; 

'd  in  the  48th  Olympiad,  the  Amphictyons,  who 

- esided  over  the  games,  increased  the  number  of 
musical  instruments  by  the  addition  of  a flute  ; but, 

it  was  more  peculiarly  used  in  funeral  songs  and 
: mentations,  it  was  soon  rejected  as  unfit  for  raer- 
ment,  and  the  festivals  which  represented  the 
u iumph  of  Apollo  over  the  conquered  serpent.  The 
omans,  according  to  some,  introduced  them  into 
: eir  city,  and  called  them  Apollinares  ludi.  Pans. 

, >,  c.  13  & 37. — Strab.  9. — Ovid.  Met.  i,  v.  447. — 
! in.  7. — Liv.  25. 

I Pythias,  a Pythagorean  philosopher,  intimate 

: ith  Damon.  Vid.  Phintias. A road  which  led 

•am  Thessaly  to  Tempe.  VElian. A comic 

-laracter,  &c. 

1 Pythion,  an  Athenian  killed,  with  420  soldiers, 

• hen  he  attempted  to  drive  the  garrison  of  Deme- 
ans from  Athens,  &c.  Poly  an.  5. 

IPythium,  a town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  42,  c.  53. 

c.  2. 

thins,  a Syracusan,  who  defrauded  Canius, 
i Roman  knight,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  gardens, 

: c.  Cic.  do  Off.  3.  c.  14. A surname  of  Apollo, 

' hich  he  had  received  for  his  having  conquered  the 

• rpent  Python,  or  because  he  was  worshipped  at 
‘ elphi ; called  also  Pytho.  Macrob.  1,  Sat.  17. — 
’ rofert.  2,  el.  33,  v.  16. 

i Pytho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Delphi, 
hich  it  received  uiro  rov  nvOeoOai,  because  the 
rrpent  which  Apollo  killed,  rotted  there.  It  was 
s- so  called  Parnassia  Nape.  Vid.  Delphi. 

- Pythochftris,  a musician,  who  assuaged  the 
' ry  of  some  wolves  by  playing  on  a musical  in- 

rument,  &c.  VElian. 

■ PythScles,  an  Athenian  descended  from  Ara- 
ms.  It  is  said,  that  on  his  account,  and  for  his  in- 

r ruction,  Plutarch  wrote  the  life  of  Aratus. A 

an  put  to  death  with  Phocion. A man  who 

rote  on  Italy. 

i.Pythodoms,  an  Athenian  archon  in  the  age 
T Themistocles. 


Pytholaus,  the  brother  of  Theba,  the  wife  of 
Alexander  tyrant  of  Phene.  He  assisted  his  sister 
in  despatching  her  husband.  Pint. 

Python,  a native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a great  favourite  of 
the  monarch  who  sent  him  to  the  Thebes,  when  that 
city,  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes,  was  going 
to  take  arms  against  Philip.  Pint,  in  Dem. — Diod. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Alexander,  put  to  death 

by  Ptolemy  Lagus. A man  who  killed  Cotys 

king  of  Thrace  at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians. 

A celebrated  serpent  sprung  from  the  mud  and 

stagnated  waters  which  remained  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  it  was  produced  from  the 
earth  by  Juno,  and  sent  by  the  goddess  to  perse- 
cute Latona,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  Jupiter. 
Latona  escaped  his  fury  by  means  of  her  lover,  who 
changed  her  into  a quail  during  the  remaining 
months  of  her  pregnancy,  and  afterwards  restored 
her  to  her  original  shape  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  Apollo, 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  attacked  the  monster  and 
killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained,  he  instituted 
the  celebrated  Pythian  games.  Strab.  8. — Pans.  2, 
c.  7.  1.  10,  c.  6. — Hygin. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  438,  &c. 
—Lucan.  5,  v.  134. 

Pythonlce,  an  Athenian  prostitute  greatly 
honoured  by  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  some 
time  before  had  entrusted  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon.  He  married  her  ; and  according  to  some, 
she  died  at  the  very  moment  that  the  nuptials  were 
going  to  be  celebrated.  He  raised  her  a splendid 
monument  on  the  road  which  led  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  which  cost  him  30  talents.  Diod.  17. — 
Pans.  1. — A then.  13,  &c. 

Pyth.onissa,  a name  given  to  the  priestess  of 
Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi.  She  is  more  generally 
called  Pythia.  Vid.  Pythia.  The  word  Pythonissa 
was  commonly  applied  to  women  who  attempted  to 
explain  futurity. 

Pytna,  a part  of  mount  Ida. 

Pyttalus,  a celebrated  athlete,  son  of  Lampis 
of  Elis,  who  obtained  a prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Pans.  9,  c.  16. 


TJADERNA,  a town  of  Italy. 

Q/uadi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany,  near 
the  country  of  the  Marcomanni,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Danube,  in  modern  Moravia.  They  rendered 
themselves  celebrated  by  their  opposition  to  the 
Romans,  by  whom  they  were  often  defeated,  though 
not  totally  subdued.  Tacit,  in  Germ.  42  & 43. 
Ann.  2,  c.  63. 

Quadratus,  a_  surname  given  to  Mercury, 
because  some  of  his  statues  were  square.  The 
number  4,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  sacred  to 
Mercury,  because  he  was  born  on  the  4th  day  of 

the  month.  Pint,  in  Sympos.  9. A governor 

of  Syria  in  the  age  of  Nero. 

Quadrlfrons,  or  Quadriceps,  a surname 
of  Janus,  because  he  was  represented  with  four 
heads.  He  had  a temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

Queestores,  two  officers  at  Rome,  first  created 
A.U.C.  269.  They  received  their  name  a qiuerendo, 
because  they  collected  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
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and  had  the  total  management  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. The  questorship  was  the  first  office  which 
could  be  had  in  the  state.  It  was  requisite  that 
the  candidates  should  be  24  or  25  years  of  age,  or, 
according  to  some,  27.  In  the  year  332,  A.U.C., 
two  more  were  added  to  the  others,  to  attend  the 
consuls,  to  take  care  of  the  pay  of  the  armies  abroad, 
and  sell  the  plunder  and  booty  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  conquest.  These  were  called  Peregrini , 
whilst  the  others,  whose  employment  was  in  the 
city,  received  the  name  of  Urbani.  When  the  Ro- 
mans were  masters  of  all  Italy,  four  more  were 
created,  A.U.C.  439,  to  attend  the  proconsuls  and 
propretors  in  their  provinces,  and  to'  collefct  all  the 
taxes  and  customs  which  each  particular  district 
owed  to  the  republic.  They  were  called  Provin- 
ciates. Sylla  the  dictator  created  20  questors,  and 
J.  Caesar  40,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats  in  the 
senate  ; from  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  questors 
ranked  as  senators  in  the  senate.  The  questors 
were  always  appointed  by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and 
if  any  person  was  appointed  to  the  questorship  with- 
out their  permission,  he  was  only  called  proquestor. 
The  quaestores  urbani  were  apparently  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  rest,  the  treasury  was  entrusted 
to  their  care,  they  kept  an  account  of  all  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  and  the  Roman  eagles  or 
ensigns  were  always  in  their  possession  when  the 
armies  were  not  on  an  expedition.  They  required 
every  general  before  he  triumphed  to  tell  them, 
upon  his  oath,  that  he  had  given  a just  account  of 
the  number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides,  and  that  he 
had  been  saluted  imperator  by  the  soldiers,  a title 
which  every  commander  generally  received  from 
his  army  after  he  had  obtained  a victory,  and  which 
was  afterwards  confirmed  and  approved  by  the 
senate.  The  city  questors  had  also  the  care  of  the 
ambassadors ; they  lodged  and  received  them,  and 
some  time  after,  when  Augustus  was  declared 
emperor,  they  kept  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which 
had  been  before  entrusted  with  the  ediles  and  the 
tribunes.  This  gave  rise  to  two  new  offices  of  trust 
and  honour,  one  of  which  was  queestor palatii,  and 
the  other  queestor  prbicipis,  or  augusti,  sometimes 
called  candidatus  principis.  The  tent  of  the 
questor  in  the  camp  was  called  queestorium.  It 
stood  near  that  of  the  general.  Varro,  de  L.  L.  4. 
— Liv.  4,  c.  43. — Dio.  43. 

Quart.,  a people  of  Gaul. 

Quarius,  a river  of  Boeotia. 

Quercens,  a Rutulian  who  fought  against  the 
Trojans.  Virg.  PEn.  9,  v.  684. 

Querquetulanus,  a name  given  to  mount 
Ccelius  at  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew  there. 
Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  65. 

Quietis  fanum,  a temple  without  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  Quies  was  the  goddess  of 
rest.  Her  temple  was  situate  near  the  Colline  gate. 
Liv.  4,  c.  4. — August,  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  16. 

Xj.  Quietus,  an  officer  under  the  emperor 
Trajan,  who  behaved  with  great  valour  in  the 
expeditions  which  were  undertaken  by  the  army 
which  he  commanded.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Adrian. 

Quinctia  prata.  Vid.  Quintia. 

Quinctianus,  a man  who  conspired  against 
Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death. 

Quinctilia,  a comedian  who  refused  to  betray 
a conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against 
Caligula. 

Quinctius  T.,  a Roman  consul  who  gained 
some  victories  over  the  ,/Equi  and  the  Volsci,  and 
obtained  a triumph  for  subduing  Prteneste. 


Cseso,  a man  accused  tie  fore  the  Roman  people,  and 

vindicated  by  his  father  Cincinnatus. A Roman 

celebrated  for  his  frugality.  Vid.  Cincinnatus. 

A master  of  horse. A Roman  consul  when 

Annibal  invaded  Italy. A brother  of  Flaminius, 

banished  from  the  senate  by  Cato,  for  killing  a 

Gaul. An  officer  killed  by  the  Carthaginians. 

An  officer  under  Dolabella. Another  who 

defeated  the  Latins. A consul  who  obtained  a 

victory  over  the  Volsci. Hirpinus.  Vid.  Hir- 

pinus. 

Quinda,  a town  of  Cilicia. 

Quindecimvlri,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
Tarquin’  the  Proud  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  They  were  originally  two,  but 
afterwards  the  number  was  increased  to  10,  to 
whom  Sylla  added  five  morej  whence  their  name. 
Vid.  Decemviri  and  Duumviri. 

Q/uinquatria,  a festival  in  honour  of  Minerva 
at  Rome,  which  continued  during  five  days.  The 
beginning  of  the  celebration  was  the  18th  of  March. 
The  first  day  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  pre- 
sented, but,  however,  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 
On  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days,  shows  of 
gladiators  were  exhibited,  and  on  the  fifth  day  there 
was  a solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  the 
city.  On  the  days  of  the  celebration,  scholars 
obtained  holidays,  and  it  was  usual  for  them  to 
offer  prayers  to  Minerva  for  learning  and  wisdom 
which  the  goddess  patronized  ; and  on  their  return 
to  school  they  presented  their  master  with  a gift 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Mincrval.  They 
were  much  the  same  as  the  Panathenaea  of  the 
Greeks.  Plays  were  also  acted,  and  disputations 
were  held  on  subjects  of  literature.  They  received 
their  name  from  the  five  days  which  were  devoted 
for  the  celebration. 

Quinquennales  ludi,  games  celebrated  by 
the  Chians  in  honour  of  Homer  every  fifth  year. 
There  were  also  some  games  among  the  Romans 
which  bore  this  name.  They  are  the  same  as  the 
Actian  games.  Vid.  Actia. 

Quintia  Prata,  a place  on  the  borders  of  the 
Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
great  Cincinnatus.  Liv.  3,  c.  26. 

Quintilianus  Marcus  Fabius,  a cele- 
brated rhetorician  bom  in  Spain.  He  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  first  who 
obtained  a salary  from  the  state  as  being  a public 
teacher.  After  he  had  remained  20  years  in  this 
laborious  employment,  and  obtained  the  merited 
applause  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans,  not  only 
as  a preceptor,  but  as  a pleader  at  the  bar,  Quin- 
tilian, by  the  permission  of  the  emperor  Domitian, 
retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and 
industry.  In  his  retirement  he  assiduously  dedi- 
cated his  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  wrote 
a treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  elo- 
quence. Some  time  after,  at  the  pressing  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends,  he  wrote  his  instilutiones 
oratorical,  the  most  perfect  and  complete  system  of 
oratory'  extant.  It  is  divided  into  12.  books,  in 
which  the  author  explains  from  observation,  as  well 
as  from  experience,  what  can  constitute  a good  and 
perfect  orator,  and  in  this  he  not  only  mentions  the 
pursuits  and  the  employments  of  the  rhetorician, 
but  he  also  speaks  of  his  education,  and  begins 
with  the  attention  which  ought  to.  be  shown  him 
even  in  his  cradle.  He  was  appointed  prccepto 
to  the  two  young  princes  whom  Domitian  desMn 
for  his  successors  on  the  throne,  but  the  pleasure 
which  the  rhetorician  received  from  the  favours  an 
the  attention  of  the  emperor  and  from  the  success 
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lich  his  writings  met  in  the  world,  were  embittered 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  two  sons.  It  is 
d that  Quintilian  was  poor  in  his  retirement,  and 
it  his  indigence  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of 
; pupil  Pliny  the  younger.  He  died  A.D.  95. 
s Institutions  were  discovered  in  the  1415th  year 
the  Christian  era,  in  an  old  tower  of  a monastery 
St.  Gal,  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  a native  of 
orence.  The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are 
ose  of  Gesner,  4to,  Gotting.  1738  ; of  L.  Bat. 
3,  cum  notis  variorum,  1665  ; of  Gibson,  4to, 
:on.  1693  ; and  that  of  Rollin,  republished  in  8vo, 
■ndon,  1792. 

,Q,uintilius  Varus,  a Roman  governor  of 

ria.  Vid.  Varus. A friend  of  the  emperor 

exander. A man  put  to  death  by  the  emperor 

•verus. 

Quintilla,  a courtesan  at  Rome,  &c.  Juv.  7, 

l^uintillus  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  a 

ither  of  Claudius,  who  proclaimed  himself 
■peror,  and  17  days  after  destroyed  himself  by 
aning  his  veins  in  a bath,  when  he  heard  that 
-\relian  was  marching  against  him,  about  the  270th 
ar  of  the  Christian  era. 

icluintus,  or  Q,uinctius,  one  of  the  names 

Cincinnatus.  Pers.  1,  v.  73. Pedius,  a painter. 

d.  Pedius. 

.Quintius  Curtius  Rufus,  a Latin  his- 
. ian,  who  flourished,  as  some  suppose,  in  the 
gn  of  Vespasian  or  Trajan.  He  has  rendered 
nself  known  by  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
Jer  the  Great.  This  history  was  divided  into 
books,  of  which  the  two  first,  the  end  of  the 
h,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  lost.  This 
rk  is  admired  for  the  elegance,  the  purity,  and 
floridness  of  its  style.  It  is,  however,  blamed 
great  anachronisms  and  glaring  mistakes  in 
. jgraphy  as  well  as  history.  Freinshemius  has 
itten  a supplement  to  Curtius,  in  which  he  seems 
have  made  some  very  satisfactory  amends  for 
: loss  of  which  the  history  had  suffered,  by  a 
rned  collection  of  facts  and  circumstances  from 
the  different  authors  who  have  employed  their 
i in  writing  an  account  of  Alexander,  and  of  his 
iatic  conquests.  Some  suppose  that  the  historian 
the  same  with  that  Curtius  Rufus  who  lived  in 
: age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he  was  made 
isul.  This  Rufus  was  born  of  an  obscure  family, 
I he  attended  a Roman  questor  in  Africa,  when 
was  met  at  Adrumentum  by  a woman  above  a 
nan  shape,  as  he  was  walking  under  the  porticoes 
t the  middle  of  the  day.  This  extraordinary 
trader  addressed  the  indigent  Roman,  and  told 
1 that  the  day  should  come  in  which  he  should 
vem  Africa  with  consular  power.  This  strange 
phecy  animated  Rufus ; he  repaired  to  Rome, 
ere  he  gained  the  favours  of  the  emperor, 
rained  consular  honours,  and  at  last  retired  as 
consul  to  Africa,  where  he  died.  The  best 
tions  of  Curtius  are  those  of  Elzevir,  8vo,  Amst. 

? 3 ; of  Snakenburg,  410,  L.  Bat.  1724;  and  of 
rbou,  i2xno,  Paris,  1757.  Tacit.  Ann.  n,  c.  23, 

iiuintua  Veranius,  a governor  of  Cappa- 

ia. -Cicero,  the  brother  of  Cicero. Catulus, 

toman  consul. A friend  of  Csesar. 

liuirinalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Romulus, 

• named  Quirinus,  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  the 
*nds  of  March. 

i iuirinalis.  a hill  at  Rome,  originally  called 
•onius,  and  afterwards  Collinus.  The  name  of 

• it  Mails  is  ol  taiucd  from  the  inhabitants  of  Cures, 


who  settled  there  under  their  king  Tatius.  It  was 
also  called  Cabalittus,  from  two  marble  statues  of  a 
horse,  one  of  which  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and 
the  other  of  Praxiteles.  Liv.  1,  c.  44. — Ovid. 

Fast.  375.  Met.  14,  v.  843. One  of  the  gates  of 

Rome  near  mount  Quirinalis. 

Quirinus,  a surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans.  This  name  was  also  given  to  Romulus 
when  he  had  been  made  a god  by  his  superstitious 

subjects.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  475. Also  a surname 

of  the  god  Janus. Sulpitius,  a Roman  consul, 

born  at  Lanuvium.  Though  descended  of  an 
obscure  family,  he  was  raised  to  the  greatest 
honours  by  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  governor 
of  Syria,  and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor  to 
Caius  the  grandson  of  the  emperor.  He  married 
./Emilia  Lepida  the  granddaughter  of  Sylla  and 
Pompey,  but  some  time  after  he  shamefully  repudi- 
ated her.  He  died  A.D.  22.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  &c. 

Quirites,  a name  given  to  the  Roman  citizens, 
because  they  admitted  into  their  city  the  Sabines, 
who  inhabited  the  town  of  Cures,  and  who  on  that 
account  were  called  Quirites.  After  this  union, 
the  two  nations  were  indiscriminately  and  promis- 
cuously called  by  that  name.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  the  word  was  confined  to  Rome,  and 
not  used  in  the  armies,  as  we  find  some  of  the 
generals  applying  it  only  to  such  of  their  soldiers 
as  they  dismissed  or  disgraced.  Even  some  of  the 
emperors  appeased  a sedition,  by  calling  their 
rebellious  soldiers  by  the  degrading  appellation  of 
Quirites.  Sueton.  Ccrs.  170.  — Lamprid.  53. — 
Lucan.  5,  v.  558. — Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  x, — Varro, 
de  L.  L.  4. — Liv.  1,  c.  13. — Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  479. 


"D  ABIRITJS  C.,  a Roman  knight,  who  lent  an 
immense  sum  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Auletes 
king  of  Egypt.  The  monarch  afterwards  not  only 
refused  to  repay  him,  but  even  confined  him,  and 
endangered  his  life.  Rabirius  escaped  from  Egypt 
with  difficulty,  but  at  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was 
accused  by  the  senate  of  having  lent  money  to  an 
African  prince,  for  unlawful  purposes.  He  was 
ably  defended  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted  with  diffi- 
culty. Cic.  pro  Rab. A Latin  poet  in  the  age 

of  Augustus,  who  wrote;  besides  satires  and  epi- 
grams, a poem  on  the  victory  which  the  emperor 
had  gained  over  Antony  at  Actium.  Seneca  has 
compared  him  to  Virgil  for  elegance  and  majesty, 
but  Quintilian  is  not  so  favourable  to  his  poetry. 

An  architect  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who 

built  a celebrated  palace  for  the  emperor,  of  which 
the  ruins  are  still  seen  at  Rome. 

Racillia,  the  wife  of  Cincinnatus.  Liv.  3, 
c.  26. 

Racilius,  a tribune  who  complained  in  the 
senate  of  the  faction  of  Clodius.  Cic.  in  Ver.  2,  c. 
12.  Ad.  Q.  fr.  2,  c.  x. 

Reesaces,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes.  He  revolted 
from  his  master,  and  fled  to  Athens. 

Ramises,  a king  of  Egypt.  Vid.  Rham&es. 

Ramnes,  or  Rhamnenses,  one  of  the 
three  centuries  instituted  by  Romulus.  After  tho 
Roman  people  had  been  divided  into  three  tribes, 
the  monarch  elected  out  of  each  100  young  men  of 
the  best  and  noblest  families,  with  which  he  formed 
three  companies  of  horse.  One  of  them  was  called 
Ramnes,  either  from  the  trifco  of  which  it  was 
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chosen,  or  from  Romulus.  Another  was  called 
Tatian,  and  the  third  Lucent.  Varr.  de  L.  L.  4, 
c.  9 .—Liv.  1,  c.  13. — Horai.  de  Art.  Poet.  304. — 
Pint,  in  Rom. 

Randa,  a village  of  Persia,  where  3000  re- 
bellious Persians  were  slain  by  Chiles.  Poly  ten.  7. 

Rapo,  a Rutulian  chief,  &c.  Virg.  PEn.  10, 
v.  748. 

Rascipolis,  a Macedonian  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Pompey.  Ccesar.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  4. 

Ravenna,  a town  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic, 
which  became  celebrated  under  the  Roman  empe- 
rors for  its  capacious  harbour,  which  could  contain 
250  ships,  and  for  being  for  some  time  the  seat  of 
the  western  empire.  It  was  difficult  of  access  by 
land,  as  it  stood  on  a small  peninsula  ; and  so  ill 
supplied  with  water,  that  it  was  sold  at  a higher 
price  than  wine,  according  to  Martial.  The  em- 
perors kept  one  of  their  fleets  there,  and  the  other 
at  Misenum,  on  the  other  side  of  Italy.  It  was 
founded  by  a colony  of  Thessalians,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Sabines.  It  is  now  fallen  from  its 
former  grandeur,  and  is  a wretched  town  situate  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  with  swamps  and  marshes.  Strab.  5. — 
Suet,  in  Aug.  49. — PI  in.  36,  c.  12. — Mela , 2,  c.  4. — 
Martial.  3,  ep.  93,  v.  8,  &c. 

RavSla,  a celebrated  debauchee,  &c.  Juv. 

Rauraci,  a people  of  Gaul,  whose  chief  town  is 
now  Augst  on  the  Rhine.  Cces.  G.  1,  c.  5. 

Reate,  a pleasant  town  of  Umbria,  built,  as 
some  suppose,  before  the  Trojan  war,  about  15 
miles  from  Fanum  Vacunae,  near  the  lake  Velinus. 
Cybele  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  It  was 
famous  for  its  asses.  Strab.  5. — Dionys.  Hal.  i. 
— Varro,  de  R.  R.  1. — Liv.  25,  c.  7.  1.  26,  c.  n. 
1.  28,  c.  45. — Cic.  Cat.  3,  c.  2.  N.  D.  2,  c.  2. 

RedietLlus,  a deity  whose  name  is  derived 
from  the  word  redire  (to  return).  The  Romans 
raised  a temple  to  this  imaginary  deity  on  the  spot 
where  Annibal  had  retired  when  he  approached 
Rome,  as  if  to  besiege  it.  Festus  de  V.  Sip 

RedSnes,  a nation  among  the  Armonci,  now 
the  people  of  Rennes  and  St.  Malocs,  in  Brittany. 
Ceos.  B.  G.  2,  c.  41. 

Reg-illse,  or  Regillvim,  a town  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  about  20  miles  from  Rome, 
celebrated  for  a battle  which  was  fought  there, 
A.U.C.  258,  between  24,000  Romans  and  40,000 
Etrurians,  who  were  headed  by  the  Tarquins.  The 
Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  scarce  10,000  of 
the  enemy  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle.  Castor 
and  Pollux,  according  to  some  accounts,  were  seen 
mounted  on  white  horses,  and  fighting  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  army.  Liv.  2,  c.  16. — Dionys.  Hal. 
5. — Pint,  in  Cor. — Val.  Max.  1. — Flor.  1. — Suet. 
Tib.  1. 

Regillianus  Q,.  Nonius,  a Dacian  who 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  to  the 
greatest  honours  under  Valerian.  He  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  populace,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  Gallienus,  and  was  soon  after  murdered  by  his 
soldiers,  A.D.  262. 

Regillus,  a small  lake  of  Latium,  whose  waters 
fall  into  the  Anio,  at  the  east  of  Rome.  The  dic- 
tator Posthumius  defeated  the  Latin  army  near  it. 
Liv.  2,  c.  19. 

Reginum,  a town  of  Germany,  now  supposed 
Ratisbon  or  Regensburg. 

Regium  Lepidum,  a town  of  Modena,  now 
Regio,  at  the  south  of  the  Po.  Plin.  3,  c.  15. — Cic. 
l2,Fam.  5.  1.  13,  cp.  7.  , , . 

M.  Attilius  Regillus,  a consul  during  the 


first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundusium,  and  in 
his  second  consulship  he  took  64,  and  sunk  30 
galleys  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  Afterwards  he  landed  in  Africa,  and  so 
rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a short  time  he  de- 
feated three  generals,  and  made  himself  master  of 
about  200  places  of  consequence  on  the  coast.  The 
Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  but  the  conqueror 
refused  to  grant  it,  and  soon  after  he  was  defeated 
in  a battle  by  Xanthippus,  and  30,000  of  his  men 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  15,000  taken 
prisoners.  Regulus  was  in  the  number  of  the  cap- 
tives, and  he  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Carthage. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to 
propose  an  accommodation,  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  ; and  if  his  commission  was  unsuccessful, 
he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  return  to 
Carthage  without  delay.  When  he  came  to  Rome, 
Regulus  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  accepting 
the  terms  which  the  enemy  proposed,  and  when  his 
opinion  had  had  due  influence  on  the  senate,  he 
then  retired  to  Carthage  agreeable  to  his  engage- 
ments. The  Carthaginians  were  told  that  their 
offers  of  peace  had  been  rejected  at  Rome  by  the 
means  of  Regulus,  and  therefore  they  prepared  to 
punish  him  with  the  greatest  severity.  His  eye- 
brows were  cut,  and  he  was  exposed  for  some  days 
to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  meridian  sun,  and  after- 
wards confined  in  a barrel,  whose  sides  were  every- 
where filled  with  large  iron  spikes,  till  he  died  in 
the  greatest  agonies.  His  sufferings  were  heard  at 
Rome,  and  the  senate  permitted  his  widow  to  inflict 
whatever  punishments  she  pleased  on  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  captives  of  Carthage,  who  were  in 
their  hands.  She  confined  them  also  in  presses 
filled  with  sharp  iron  points,  and  was  so  exquisite 
in  her  cruelty,  that  the  senate  at  last  interfered, 
and  stopped  the  barbarity  of  her  punishments. 
Regulus  died  about  251  years  before  Christ.  Sil.  6. 
v.  319. — Flor.  2,  c.  3. — Horat.  3,  od.  5. — Cic.de 
Off.  1,  c.  13. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1.  1.  9,  c.  2. — Liv. 

ep.  16. Memmius,  a Roman  made  governor  of 

Greece  by  Caligula.  While  Regulus  was  in  this 
province,  the  emperor  wished  to  bring  the  cele- 
brated statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  by  Phidias,  to 
Rome  ; but  this  was  supernaturally  prevented,  and 
according  to  ancient  authors,  the  ship  which  was  to 
convey  it  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  the  work- 
men who  attempted  to  remove  the  statue  were  terri- 
fied away  by  sudden  noises.  Dio.  Cas. A man 

who  condemned  Sejanus. Roscius,  a man  wno 

held  the  consulship  but  for  one  day,  in  the  reign  01 
Vitellius.  . . . , 

Rexni,  a nation  of  Gaul,  whose  principal  town, 
Duricortorium,  is  now  Rheims,  in  the  north  ot 
Champagne.  Plin.  4,  c.  ly.—Cecs.  B.  G.  2,  c-  5- 
Remmia  lex,  de  judiciis,  was  enacted  to 
punish  all  calumniators.  The  letter  K was  marked 
on  their  forehead.  This  law  was  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine the  Great.  Cic.  pro  Ros. 

RSmUlus,  a chief  of  Tibur,  whose  arms  were 
seized  by  the  Rutulians,  and  afterwards  became 
part  of  the  plunder  which  Euryalus  obtained.  Virg- 

PEn.  9,  v.  360. A friend  of  Turnus,  trampled. 

death  by  his  horse,  which  Orsilochus  had  wounde 
Id.  11,  v.  636,  &c.  1 

Rgmiilus  Sylvius,  a king  of  Alba,  destroy, 
by  lightning  on  account  of  his  impiety,  uvus* 


Remuria,  festivals  established  at  Rnm^  J 
nmulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother  Ke 
liey  were  afterwards  called  Letnuna,  and 
ated  yearly. 
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Remus,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  exposed, 

, >getherwith  him,  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grandfather, 
i i the  contest  which  happened  between  the  two 
rothers  about  building  a city,  Romulus  obtained 
ie  preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising 
x alls,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother’s  orders,  or 
. / Romulus  himself.  Vid.  Romulus.  The  Romans 
r ere  afflicted  with  a plague  after  this  murder,  upon 

■ hich  the  oracle  was  consulted,  and  the  manes  of 
: .emus  appeased  by  the  institution  of  the  Remuria. 

-.vid. One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Tumus  against 

i.ineas.  Virg.  Alrt.  9,  v.  330. 

] Ressena,  a town  of  Mesopotamia,  famous  for 
:ae  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Gordian, 
i Resus,  a small  river  of  Asia  Minor,  falling  into 
: - ,e  Mseander. 

; Retina,  a village  near  Misenum.  Plin.  6, 
K '.  16. 

Reudigni,  a nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
:erm.  40. 

I Rha,  a large  river,  now  the  Volga,  of  Russia. 

medicinal  root  which  grew  on  its  bank  was  called 
1 i ha  barbarum,  Rhubarb. 

’ Rhacia,  a promontory  in  the  Mediterranean 
a,  projecting  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

] Rnacius,  a Cretan  prince,  the  first  of  that 
> ition  who  entered  Ionia  with  a colony.  He  seized 
blaros,  of  which  he  became  the  sovereign.  He 
13  arried  Manto  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  had 
: :en  seized  on  his  coasts.  Pans.  7,  c.  3. 

Rhacotis,  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria  the 
ripital  of  Egypt.  Strab. — Paus.  5,  c.  21. 

' Rhadamanthus,  a son  of  Jupiter  and 
!u  uropa.  He  was  bom  in  Crete,  which  he  aban- 
d >ned  about  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  He  passed 
r to  some  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  reigned  with 
much  justice  and  impartiality,  that  the  ancients 
1 we  said  he  became  one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  and 
u .at  he  was  employed  in  the  infernal  regions  in 
1 oliging  the  dead  to  confess  their  crimes,  and  in 
1 jmshing  them  for  their  offences.  Rhadamanthus 
1 .igned  not  only  over  some  of  the  Cyclades,  but 
t 'er  many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia.  Paus.  8, 
53. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  433. — Diod.  5. — Plato. — 
iomer.  II.  4,  v.  564. — Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  566. 

Rhadamistus,  a son  of  Pharnasmanes  king 
1 ’Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daughter  of  his 
r lcle  Mithridates  king  of  Armenia,  and  some  time 
f:  ter  put  him  to  death.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
i s father  for  his  cruelties,  about  the  year  52  of  the 
h iristian  era.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  37. 

Rhadius,  a son  of  Neleus. 

..  Rheeteum,  a city  of  Phrygia. 

Rhffiti.or  Rseti,  an  ancient  and  warlike  nation 
f ’ Etruria.  They  were  driven  from  their  native 
j mntry  by  the  Gauls,  and  went  to  settle  on  the 
f her  side  of  the  Alps.  Vid.  Rhaetia.  Plin.  3,  c.  10. 

■ - Justin.  20,  c.  5. 

Rhsetia,  a country  at  the  north  of  Italy, 

■ :tween  the  Alps  and  the  Danube,  which  now 
■>rms  the  territories  of  the  Grisons,  of  the  Tyrol, 

id  part  of  Italy.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
hertia  prima  and  Rlurtia  secunda.  The  first  ex- 
nded  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the 
icus  or  Lek,  a small  river  which  falls  into  the 
•anube.  The  other,  called  also  Vindelicia,  ex- 
mded  from  the  Licus  to  another  small  river  called 
h £nus,  or  Inn,  towards  the  east.  The  principal 
■>wns  of  Rhsetia  were  called  Curia,  Tndentum, 
■dunum,  Feltria.  The  Rhaetians  rendered  them- 
’ lives  formidable  by  the  frequent  invasions  which 
• ley  made  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  at 
1st  conquered  by  Drusus  the  brother  of  Tiberius, 


and  others  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Virg.  G.  2, 
v.  96. — Strab.  4. — Plin.  3,  c.  20.  1.  14,  c.  2,  &c. — 
Horat.  4,  od.  4 & 14. 

Rhanmes,  a king  and  augur,  who  assisted 
Turnus  against  lEneas.  He  was  killed  in  the  night 
by  Nisus.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  325. 

Rhamnus,  a town  of  Attica,  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Amphiaraus,  and  a statue  of  the  goddess 
Nemesis,  who  was  from  thence  called  Rhamnusia. 
This  statue  was  made  by  Phidias,  out  of  a block  of 
Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  intended  as  a 
pillar  to  be  erected  to  commemorate  their  expected 
victory  over  Greece.  Paus.  1. — Plin.  36.. 

Rhamnusia,  a name  of  Nemesis.  Vid. 
Rhamnus. 

Rhampsinitus,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt, 
who  succeeded  Proteus.  He  built  a large  tower 
with  stones  at  Memphis,  where  his  riches  were  de- 
posited, and  of  which  he  was  robbed  by  the  artifice 
of  the  architect,  who  had  left  a stone  in  the  wall 
easily  movable,  so  as  to  admit  a plunderer.  He- 
rodot.  2,  c.  121,  &c. 

Rhamses,  or  Ramises,  a powerful  king  of 
Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  of  700,000  men,  con- 
quered ^Ethiopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and  other  eastern 
nations.  In  his  reign,  according  to  Pliny,  Troy 
was  taken.  Some  authors  consider  him  to  be  the 
same  as  Sesostris.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  60.—  Plin.  36, 
c.  8. 

Rhanis,  one  of  Diana’s  attendant  nymphs. 
Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Rharos,  or  Rharium,  a plain  of  Attica, 
where  corn  was  first  sown  by  Triptolemus.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  sower’s  father,  who  was 
called  Rharos.  Paus.  1,  c.  14  & 38. 

RhascupSris,  a king  of  Thrace,  who  in- 
vaded the  possessions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  2, 
c.  64. 

Rhea,  a daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Saturn,  by  whom  she  had  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  &c.  Her  husband,  however, 
devoured  them  all  as  soon  as  born,  as  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  solemn  promise 
that  he  would  raise  no  male  children,  or,  according 
to  others,  because  he  had  been  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  one  of  his  sons  would  dethrone  him. 
To  stop  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  Rhea  consulted 
her  parents,  and  was  advised  to  impose  upon  him, 
or  perhaps  to  fly  into  Crete.  Accordingly,  when 
she  brought  forth,  the  child  was  immediately  con- 
cealed, and  Saturn  devoured  up  a stone  which  his 
wife  had  given  him  as  her  own  child.  The  fears  of 
Saturn  were  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A 
ear  after,  the  child,  whose  name  was  Jupiter, 
ecame  so  strong  and  powerful,  that  he  drove  His 
father  from  his  throne.  Rhea  has  been  confounded 
by  the  mythologists  with  some  of  the  other  god- 
desses, and  many  have  supposed  that  she  was  the 
same  divinity  that  received  adoration  under  the 
various  names  of  Bona  Dea,  Cybele,  Dindymena, 
Magna  mater,  Ceres,  Vesta,  Titsea,  and  Terra, 
Tellus,  and  Ops.  Vid.  Cybele,  Ceres,  Vesta,  & c. 
Rhea,  after  the  expulsion  of  her  husband  from  his 
throne,  followed  him  to  Italy,  where  he  established 
a kingdom.  Her  benevolence  in  this  part  of  Eu- 
rope was  so  great,  that  the  golden  age  of  Saturn  is 
often  called  the  age  of  Rhea.  Hesiod.  Theog. — 
Orpheus,  in  Hymn. — Homer,  ib. — Alsc/tyl.  Prom. 
— Euripid.  Race.  Elect. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  197. 

— Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. Sylvia,  the  mother  of 

Romulus  and  Remus.  She  is  also  called  Ilia.  Vid. 
Ilia. A nymph  of  Italy,  who  is  said  to  hava 
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borne  a son  called  Aventinus  to  Hercules.  Virg. 
sEn.  7,  v.  659. 

Rhebas,  or  RhebtlS,  a river  of  Bithynia, 
flowing  from  mount  Olympus  into  the  Euxine  sea. 
Flacc.  7,  v.  698. 

Rhedbnes.  Vid.  Redones. 

Rheg-ium,  now  Rheggio,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  opposite  Messana  in 
Sicily,  where  a colony  of  Messenians  under  Alcida- 
midas  settled,  B.C.  723.  It  was  originally  called 
Rhegium,  and  afterwards  Rhegium  Julium,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Rhegium  Lepidi,  a town  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  Some  suppose  that  it  received  its 
name  from  the  Greek  word  f>ny kc/xi,  to  break , 
because  it  is  situate  on  the  straits  of  Charybdis, 
which  were  formed  when  the  island  of  Sicily,  as  it 
were,  was  broken  and  separated  from  the  continent 
of  Italy.  This  town  has  always  been  subject  to 
great  earthquakes,  by  which  it  has  often  been  de- 
stroyed. The  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  fertility,  and  for  its  delightful  views.  Sit.  13, 
v.  94. — Cic.  pro  Arch.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  5 & 48. 
— Justin.  4,  c.  1. — Mela , 2,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. 

Rhegnsci,  a people  of  the  Alps. 

Rkemi.  Vid.  Remi. 

Rbene,  a small  island  of  the  AEgean,  about  200 
yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumference.  The 
inhabitants  of  Delos  always  buried  their  dead  there, 
and  their  women  also  retired  there  during  their 
labour,  as  their  own  island  was  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  where  Latona  had  brought  forth,  and  where 
no  dead  bodies  were  to  be  inhumated.  Strabo  says 
that  it  was  uninhabited,  though  it  was  once  as 
populous  and  flourishing  as  the  rest  of  the  Cy- 
clades. Polycrates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated 
it  to  Apollo,  after  he  had  tied  it  to  Delos,  by  means 
of  a long  chain.  Rhene  was  sometimes  called  the 
small  Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the  great 
Delos.  Thucyd.  3. — Strab.  10. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Rheni,  a people  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Rhenus,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe, 
which  divides  Germany  from  Gaul.  It  rises  in  the 
Rhsetian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  German  ocean. 
Virgil  has  called  it  bicortiis,  because  it  divides  itself 
into  two  streams.  The  river  Rhine  was  a long  time 
a barrier  between  the  Romans  and  the  Germans, 
and  on  that  account  its  banks  were  covered  with 
strong  castles.  J.  Caesar  was  the  first  Roman  who 
crossed  it  to  invade  Germany.  The  waters  of  that 
river  were  held  in  great  veneration,  and  were  sup- 
posed by  the  ancient  Germans  to  have  some  pecu- 
liar virtue,  as  they  threw  their  children  into  it, 
either  to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  mothers,  or  to  brace 
and  invigorate  their  limbs.  If  the  child  swam  on 
the  surface,  the  mother  was  acquitted  of  suspicion, 
but  if  it  sunk  to  the  bottom,  its  origin  was  deemed 
illegitimate.  In  modern  geography  the  Rhine  is 
known  as  dividing  itself  into  four,  large  branches ; 
the  Waal,  Lech,  Issel,  and  the  Rhine.  That  branch 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Rhine  loses  itself  in 
the  sands  above  modern  Leyden,  and  is  afterwards 
no  longer  known  by  its  ancient  appellation,  since 
the  year  860,  A.D.,  when  inundations  of  the  sea 
destroyed  the  regularity  of  its  mouth.  Ovid.  Met.  2. 
v.  258 .—Strab.  4.— Mela , 2,  c.  3.  1.  5,  c.  2 .—Ccesar, 
de  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  10. — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  6. — Virg. 

VEn.  8,  v.  727. A small  river  of  Italy,  falling 

into  the  Po  on  the  south,  now  Rheno.  Sil.  8, 
v.  600. — Plin.  3,  c.  16.  1.  16,  c.  36. 

Rheomitres,  a Persian  who  revolted  from 

Artaxerxes,  &c.  Diod.  15. A Persian  officer 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  Curt.  2,  c.  5. 

Rhesus,  a king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Strymon 


and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Eioneus 
by  Euterpe.  After  many  warlike  exploits  and  con- 
quests in  Europe,  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Priam  king  of  Troy,  against  the  Greeks.  He  was 
expected  with  great  impatience,  as  an  ancient  oracle 
had  declared  that  Troy  should  never  be  taken  if 
the  horses  of  Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the  Xan- 
thus,  and  fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains. 
This  oracle  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  two  of  their  best  generals,  Diomedes  and 
Ulysses,  were  commissioned  by  the  rest  to  intercept 
the  Thracian  prince.  The  Greeks  entered  his  camp 
in  the  night,  slew  him,  and  earned  away  his  horses 
to  their  camp.  Homer.  II.  10. — Dictys  Cret.  2. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  3. — Virg.  VEn.  1,  v.  473. — Ovid. 
Met.  13,  v.  98. 

Rhetogpenes,  a prince  of  Spain,  who  surren- 
dered to  the  Romans,  and  was  treated  with  great 
humanity. 

RhetlCO,  a mountain  of  Rhaetia. 

Rkeunus,  a place  in  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  23. 

Rh.exen.or,  a son  of  Nausithous  king  of  Phaa- 

cia.  Homer.  Od.  7. The  father  of  Chalciope, 

the  wife  of  AEgeus  king  of  Athens. A musician 

who  accompanied  Antony  in  Asia. 

Rhexibius,  an  athlete  of  Opus,  who  obtained 
a prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  had  a statue  in 
the  grove  of  Jupiter.  Pans.  6,  c.  18. 

Rhianus,  a Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  originally  a 
slave.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  between 
Sparta  and  Messenia,  which  continued  for  20  years, 
as  also  a history  of  the  principal  revolutions  and 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  Thessaly. ' Of  this 
poetical  composition  nothing  but  a few  verses  are 
extant.  He  flourished  about  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pans.  4,  c.  6. 

RhidagO,  a river  of  Hyrcania  falling  into  the 
Caspian  sea.  Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

Rkimotacles,  a king  of  Thrace,  who  revolted 
from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He  boasted  of  his 
attachment  to  the  emperor's  person  at  an  entertain- 
ment, upon  which  Augustus  said,  proditionem 
amo , proditores  vero  odi. 

Rhinocolura,  a town  on  the  borders  of  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.  Liv.  45,  c.  n. 

Rhion,  a promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite  to 
Antirrhium  in  AEtolia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  called  also  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto. 
The  strait  between  Naupactum  and  Patras  bore 
also  the  same  name.  The  tomb  of  Hesiod  was  at 
the  top  of  the  promontory.  Liv.  27,  c.  30.  1.  38,  c. 
7. — Plin.  4,  c.  2. — Pans.  7,  c.  22. 

Rhipha,  or  Rhiphe,  a town  of  Arcadia. 
Stat.  4.  Theb.  v.  286.  . 

Rhiphaei,  large  mountains  at  the  north  of 
Scythia,  where,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gorgons  had 
fixed  their  residence.  The  name  of  Rhipiuran  was 
applied  to  any  cold  mountain  in  a northern  country, 
and,  indeed,  these  mountains  seem  to  have  existed 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  poets,  though  some 
make  the  Tanais  rise  there.  Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Lucan. 
3,  v.  272.  1.  3,  v.  282.  1.  4,  v.  418. — Virg.  G.  1,  v. 


40.  1.  4,  v.  518.  . , 

Rhinthon,  a Greek  poet  of  Tarentum,  in  the 
,ge  of  Alexander.  Cic.  ad  Att.  cp.  20. 
Rhipheus,  one  of  the  Centaurs.  Ovid.  MtU 

A Trojan  praised  for  his  justice,  &c.  ri*Y- 

En.  2,  v.  426.  Vid.  Ripheus. 

Rhium.  Vid.  Rhion.  . , • , 

Rhizonitse,  a people  of  Illyricum,  whose  c 
own  was  called  Rhizimum.  Liv.  45,  c.  26. 

Rhoda,  now  Roses,  a seaport  town  of  .Spam- 
;,V.  34,  c.  8. A town  on  the  Rhone,  from  which 
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ne  river  received  its  name.  It  was  ruined  in  Pliny’s 
. ge.  PI  in.  3,  c.  4. 

] RhodSnus,  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
arising  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  falling  into  the 
•lediterranean  sea,  near  Marseilles.  It  is  one  of 
he  largest  and  most  rapid  rivers  of  Europe,  now 

• nown  by  the  name  of  the  Rhone.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

3,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  258. — Sil.  3,  v.  477. — 
i dare  ell.  15,  &c. — Cees.  Bell.  G.  x,  c.  1. — PI  in.  3, 
„ 4 .—Strab.  4. — Lucan.  1,  v.  433.  1.  6,  v.  475. 
Rhode,  a daughter  of  Neptune.  Apollod. 

• )f  Danaus.  Id. 

Rhodia,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. A 

aughter  of  Danaus.  Apollod. 

Rhodogyne,  a daughter  of  Phraates  king  of 
.’arthia.  who  married  Demetrius,  when  he  was  in 
..  anishment  at  her  father’s  court.  Poly  an.  8. 

Rhodope,  or  Rhodopis,  a celebrated  cour- 
,'jsan  of  Greece,  who  was  fellow-servant  with  /Esop, 

: t the  court  of  a king  of  Samos.  She  was  carried 
: x Egypt  by  Xanthus,  and  her  liberty  was  at  last 
c ought  by  Charaxes  of  Mitylene,  the  brother  of 
jappho,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  who 
i-iarried  her.  She  sold  her  favours  at  Naucratis, 
'here  she  collected  so  much  money,  that,  to  render 
e er  name  immortal,  she  consecrated  a number  of 
pits  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ; or,  accord- 
ig  to  others,  erected  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
:Elian  says  that,  as  Rhodope  was  one  day  bathing 
cerself,  an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  her  sandals, 
r nd  dropped  it  near  Psammetichus  king  of  Egypt, 

: t Memphis.  The  monarch  was  struck  with  the 
eeauty  of  the  sandal,  strict  inquiry  was  made  to 

• nd  the  owner,  and  Rhodope,  when  discovered, 

. xarried  Psammetichus.  Herodot.  2,  c.  134,  &c.— 

~>vid.  Heroid.  15. — /Elian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  33.  Peri- 
nonius  supposes  there  were  two  persons  of  that 
name. 

RhSdSpe,  a high  mountain  of  Thrace,  extend- 
ng  as  far  as  the  Euxine  sea,  all  across  the  country, 
nearly  in  an  eastern  direction.  Rhodope,  according 
) o the  poets,  was  the  wife  of  Haemus  king  of  Thrace, 
•'ho  was  changed  into  this  mountain,  because  she 
r referred  herself  to  Juno  in  beauty.  Ovid.  Met.  6, 

. 87,  &c. — Virg.  Eel.  8.  G.  3,  v.  351. — Mela , 2, 

. 2.— Strab.  7. — I teil.  2,  v.  73. — Senec.  in  Here, 
let. 

Rhodopeius,  is  used  in  the  same  signification 
: s Thracian,  because  Rhodope  was  a mountain  of 
hat  country.  Ovid.  A.  A.  3,  v.  321.  Heroid.  2. — 
Sirg-  G.  4,  v.  461. 

Rhodunia,  the  top  of  mount  CEta.  Liv.  36, 

. 16. 

Rhodus,  a celebrated  island  in  the  Carpathian 
■ea,  120  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  south  of 
Caria,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  20  miles.  Its 
'irincipal  cities  were  Rhodes,  founded  about  408 
-ears  before  the  Christian  era,  Lindus,  Camisus, 

• aiysus.  Rhodes  was  famous  for  the  siege  which 
t supported  agaipst  Demetrius,  and  for  a celebrated 
tatue  of  Apollo.  Vid.  Colossus.  The  Rhodians 
vere  originally  governed  by  kings,  and  were  inde- 
•endent,  but  tnis  government  was  at  last  exchanged 
or  a democracy  and  an  aristocracy.  They  were 
laturally  given  up  to  commerce,  and,  during  many 
i.ges,  they  were  the  most  powerful  nation  by  sea. 
their  authority  was  respected,  and  their  laws  were 
o universally  approved,  that  every  country  made 
ise  of  them  to  decide  disputes  concerning  maritime 
affairs,  and  they  were  at  last  adopted  by  other 
■wnmercial  nations,  and  introduced  into  the  Roman 
•odes,  from  whence  they  have  been  extracted  to 
iorm  the  basis  of  the  maritime  regulations  of 


modem  Europe.  When  Alexander  made  himself 
master  of  Asia,  the  Rhodians  lost  their  inde- 
pendence, but  they  soon  after  asserted  their  natural 
privileges  under  his  cruel  successors,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  influence  among  nations  to  which  their 
maritime  power  and  consequence  entitled  them. 
They  assisted  Pompey  against  Caesar,  and  were 
defeated  by  Cassius,  and  became  dependent  upon 
the  Romans.  The  island  of  Rhodes  has  been 
known  by  the  several  names  of  Ophiusa,  Stadia, 
Telckinus,  Coryrnbia,  Trinacria,  AltJirea,  As- 
teria,  Poessa , Atabyria,  Oloessa,  Marcia,  and 
Pelagia.  It  received  the  name  of  Rhodes,  either 
on  account  of  Rhode,  a beautiful  nymph  who  dwelt 
there,  and  who  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Apollo, 
or  because  roses  ( pobov ) grew  in  great  abundance 
all  over  the  island.  Strab.  14. — Horner.  II.  2. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Diod.  5. — PI  in.  2,  c.  62  & 87.  1.  5, 
c.  31. — Flor.  2,  c.  7. — Pindar.  Olyrttp.  7. — Lucan. 
8,  v.  248. — Cic.  pro  Man.  Leg.  in  Brut.  13. — Liv. 
27,  c.  30.  1.  31,  c.  2. 

Rhoebus,  a horse  of  Mezentius,  whom  his 
master  addressed  with  the  determination  to  con- 
quer or  to  die,  when  he  saw  his  son  Lausus  brought 
lifeless  from  the  battle.  This  beautiful  address  is 
copied  from  Homer,  where  likewise  Achilles  ad- 
dresses his  horses.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  861. 

Rhcecus,  one  of  the  Centaurs  who  attempted 
to  offer  violence  to  Atalanta.  He  was  killed  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous  by  Bacchus.  Ovid.  Met.  12, 
v.  301. — Virg.  G.  2. — —One  of  the  giants  killed  by 
Bacchus,  under  the  form  of  a lion,  in  the  war  which 
these  sons  of  the  earth  waged  against  Jupiter  and 
the  gods.  Horat.  2,  od.  19,  v.  23. 

Rhoeo,  a nymph  beloved  by  Apollo.  Diod.  5. 

Rhoeteum,  or  Rhoetus,  a promontory  of 
Troas,  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the  body  of 
Ajax  was  buried.  Ovid.  Met.  ir,  v.  197.  4 Fast. 

v.  279. — Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  505.  1.  12,  v.  456. 

Rncetius,  a mountain  of  Corsica,  now  Rosso. 

Rhoetus,  a king  of  the  Marrubii,  who  married 
a woman  called  Casperia,  to  whom  Archemorus, 
his  son  by  a former  wife,  offered  violence.  After 
this  incestuous  attempt,  Archemorous  fled  to  Turnus 

king  of  the  Rutuli.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  388. A 

Rutulian  killed  by  Euryalus  in  the  night.  Id.  9, 

v.  344. An  /Ethiopian  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid. 

Met.  5.  v.  38. 

Rhosaces,  a Persian  killed  by  Clitus  as  he  was 
going  to  stab  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 
nicus.  Curt.  8,  c.  1. 

Rhosus,  a town  of  Syria,  on  the  gulf  of  Issus, 
celebrated  for  its  earthen  wares.  Cic.  6,  Alt.  1. 

Rhoxalani,  a people  at  the  north  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 

Rhoxana,  or  Roxana,  a mistress  of  Alex- 
ander, daughter  of  a Persian  satrap.  Vid.  Roxana. 

Rhoxani,  a nation  against  whom  Mithridates 
made  war. 

Rhuteni  and  Rhutheni,  a people  of  Gaul. 

Rhynd&cus,  a large  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Rhynthon,  a dramatic  writer  of  Syracuse, 
who  flourished  at  Tarentum,  where  he  wrote  38 
plays.  Authors  are  divided  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  his  compositions,  and  the  abilities  of  the 
writer.  Vid.  Rhinthon. 

Rhypse,  a town  of  Achaia,  at  the  west  of 
Hclice. 

Rig’Odulum,  a village  of  Germany,  now  Rigol , 
near  Cologne.  Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  7t. 

Riphfei.  Vid.  Rhiphtci. 

Ripheus,  a Trojan  who  joined  /Eneas  the  night 
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that  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  was  at  last 
killed  after  making  a great  carnage  of  the  Greeks. 
He  is  commended  for  his  love  of  justice  and  equity. 

Virg.  FEn.  2,  v.  339  & 426. One  of  the  Centaurs 

killed  by  Theseus  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous. 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  352. 

Rixamtirse,  a people  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  45, 
c.  26. 

RoblgO,  or  RtiblgO,  a goddess  at  Rome,  par- 
ticularly worshipped  by  husbandmen,  as  she  pre- 
sided over  corn.  Her  festivals,  called  Robigalia , 
were  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  incense 
was  offered  to  her,  as  also  the  entrails  of  a sheep 
and  of  a dog.  She  was  intreated  to  preserve  the 
corn  from  blights.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  911. — Virg. 
G.  1,  v.  151. — Varro,  de  L.  L.  5,  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  x. 

Rodumna,  now  Roanne,  a town  of  the  /Edui, 
on  the  Loire. 

Roma,  a city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tiber,  at 
the  distance  of  about  16  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
name  of  its  founder,  and  the  manner  of  its  founda- 
tion, are  not  precisely  known.  Romulus,  however, 
is  universally  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  celebrated  city,  on  the  20th  of  April,  accord- 
ing to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian  period, 
3251  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  753 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  431  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sixth  Olym- 
piad. In  its  original  state,  Rome  was  but  a small 
castle  on  the  summit  of  mount  Palatine ; and  the 
founder,  to  give  his  followers  the  appearance  of  a 
nation  or  a barbarian  horde,  was  obliged  to  erect  a 
standard  as  a common  asylum,  for  every  criminal, 
debtor,  or  murderer,  who  fled  from  their  native 
country  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  attended 
them.  From  such  an  assemblage  a numerous  body 
was  soon  collected,  and  before  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  Romans  had  covered  with  their  habi- 
tations the  Palatine,  Capitoline,  Aventine,  Esqui- 
line  hills,  with  mount  Ccelius  and  Quirinalis.  After 
many  successful  wars  against  the  neighbouring 
states,  the  views  of  Romulus  were  directed  to 
regulate  a nation  naturally  fierce,  warlike,  and 
uncivilized.  The  people  were  divided  into  classes, 
the  interests  of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a common 
chain,  and  the  labours  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  state.  Under  the  successors 
of  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was  increased,  and 
the  boundaries  of  her  dominions  extended  ; while 
one  was  employed  in  regulating  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects  a 
reverence  for  the  deity,  the  other  was  engaged  in 
enforcing  discipline  among  the  army,  and  raising 
the  consequence  of  the  soldiers  in  the  government 
of  the  state  ; and  a third  made  the  object  of  his 
administration  consist  in  adorning  his  capital,  in 
beautifying  its  edifices,  and  in  fortifying  it  with 
towers  and  walls.  During  244  years  the  Romans 
were  governed  by  kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the  op- 
pression, and  the  violence  of  the  last  of  these 
monarchs  and  of  his  family,  became  so  atrocious, 
that  a revolution  was  effected  in  the  state,  and  the 
democratical  government  was  established.  The 
monarchical  government  existed  under  seven  princes, 
who  began  to  reign  in  the  following  order  : Romu- 
lus, B.C.  753;  and  after  one  year's  interregnum, 
Numa,  715  ; Tull  us  Hostilius,  672;  Ancus  Martius, 
640;  Tarquin  Priscus,  616;  Servius  Tullius,  578; 
and  Tarquin  the  Proud,  534,  expelled  25  years 
after,  B.C.  509  ; and  this  regal  administration  has 
been  properly  denominated  the  infancy  of  the 


Roman  empire.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins  from  the  throne,  the  Romans  became  more 
sensible  of  their  consequence : with  their  liberty 
they  acquired  a spirit  of  faction,  and  they  became 
so  jealous  of  their  independence,  that  the  first  of 
their  consuls  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  and 
animated  in  the  assertion  of  their  freedom,  was 
banished  from  the  city  because  he  bore  the  name 
and  was  of  the  family,  of  the  tyrants ; and  another,' 
to  stop  their  suspicions,  was  obliged  to  pull  down 
his  house,  whose  stateliness  and  magnificence  above 
the  rest  seemed  incompatible  with  the  duties  and 
the  rank  of  a private  citizen.  They  knew  more 
effectually  their  power  when  they  had  fought  with 
success  against  Porsenna  the  king  of  Etruria,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  states,  who  supported  the 
claim  of  the  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  replace  him 
on  his  throne  by  force  of  arms.  A government 
which  is  entrusted  into  the  hands  of  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  its  members,  for  the  limited 
space  of  one  year,  cannot  but  give  rise  to  great 
men,  glorious  exploits,  and  tremendous  seditions. 
The  general  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army 
during  a campaign,  must  be  active  and  diligent, 
when  he  knows  that  his  power  is  terminated  with 
the  year,  and  if  he  has  a becoming  ambition,  he 
will  distinguish  his  consulship  by  some  uncommon 
act  of  valour,  before  he  descends  from  the  dignity  of 
an  absolute  magistrate  to  the  dependence  of  a fel- 
low-citizen. Yet  these  attempts  for  the  attainment 
of  glory  often  failed  of  success ; and  though  the 
Romans  could  once  boast  that  every  individual  in 
their  armies  could  discharge  with  fidelity  and  honour 
the  superior  offices  of  magistrate  and  consul,  there 
are  to  be  found  in  their  annals  many  years  marked 
by  overthrows,  or  disgraced  by  the  ill  conduct,  the 
oppression,  and  the  wantonness  of  their  generals. 
Vid.  Consul.  To  the  fame  which  their  conquests 
and  daily  successes  had  gained  abroad,  the  Romans 
were  not  a little  indebted  for  their  gradual  rise  to 
superiority;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  policy  of 
the  census,  which  every  fifth  year  told  them  their 
actual  strength,  and  how  many  citizens  were  able  to 
bear  arms.  And  indeed  it  was  no  small  satisfaction 
to  a people  who  were  continually  making  war,  to 
see  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  losses  which  they  might 
sustain  in  the  field,  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  was  prodigious,  and  almost  incredible  ; 
and  had  Romulus  lived  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
he  would  have  been  persuaded  with  difficulty  that 
above  4,000,000  of  inhabitants  were  contained 
within  those  walls,  which  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  his  reign  could  scarce  muster  an  army  of 
3000  infantry  and  300  horse.  But  when  Rome  had 
flourished  under  the  consular  government  for  about 
120  years,  and  had  beheld  with  pleasure  the  con- 
quests of  her  citizens  over  the  neighbouring  states 
and  cities,  which,  according  to  a Roman  historian, 
she  was  ashamed  to  recollect  in  the  summit  of  her 
power,  an  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  ren- 
dered her  very  existence  precarious,  aud  her  name 
was  nearly  extinguished.  The  valour  of  an  injured 
individual  [Vid.  Camillus]  saved  it  from  destruc- 
tion, yet  not  before  its  buildings  and  temples  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  This  celebrated  event,  which 
gave  the  appellation  of  another  founder  of  Rome 
to  Camillus,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a glonous 
era  to  the  Romans.  The  huts  and  cottages  which 
Romulus  had  erected,  and  all  his  successors  re- 
paired, were  totally  consumed,  and  when  the  city 
arose  again  from  its  ruins,  the  streets  were  enlarged, 
convenience  as  well  as  order  was  observed,  tas 
and  regularity  were  consulted,  and  the  poverty» 
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orance,  and  rusticity  of  the  Romans  seemed  to 
extinguished  with  their  old  habitations.  But  no 
ner  were  they  freed  from  the  fears  of  their  bar- 
ian  invaders,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against 
-se  states  which  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
priority,  or  yield  their  independence.  Their 
-s  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines  displayed 
ir  character  in  a different  view  ; if  they  before 
l fought  for  freedom  and  independence,  they 
v drew  their  sword  for  glory ; and  here  we  may 
; them  conquered  in  the  field,  and  yet  refusing  to 
nt  that  peace  for  which  their  conqueror  himself 
1 sued.  The  advantages  they  gained  from  their 
ties  with  Pyrrhus  were  many.  The  Roman 
ae  became  known  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Africa, 

! 1 in  losing  or  gaining  a victory,  the  Romans 
r e enabled  to  examine  the  manoeuvres,  observe 
discipline,  and  contemplate  the  order  and  the 
; ampments  of  those  soldiers  whose  friends  and 
:-  estors  had  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in 
conquest  of  Asia.  Italy  became  subjected  to 

• Romans  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  Taren- 

: and  that  period  of  time  has  been  called  the 

i ?nd  age,  or  the  adolescence  of  the  Roman 
p sire.  After  this  memorable  era  they  tried  their 
; ngth  not  only  with  distant  nations,  but  also 
: >n  a new  element;  and  in  the  long  wars  which 
! Y waged  against  Carthage,  they  acquired  terri- 
f ',  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  ; and 
e.ugh  Annibal  for  16  years  kept  them  in  continual 
rmis,  hovered  round  their  gates,  and  destroyed 

ir  armies  almost  before  their  walls,  yet  they 

■ e doomed  to  conquer  \Vid.  Punicum  bellum], 

! soon  to  add  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  [ Vid. 

cedonicum  bellum]  and  the  provinces  of  Asia 
d.  Mithridaticum  bellum]  to  their  empire.  But 
le  we  consider  the  Romans  as  a nation  sub- 
ng  their  neighbours  by  war,  their  manners,  their 
nsels,  and  their  pursuits  at  home  are  not  to  be 
gotten.  To  be  warriors  was  their  profession ; 

" >r  assemblies  in  the  Campus  Martius  were  a 
:ting  of  armed  men,  and  very  properly  denomi- 
: :d  an  army.  Yet  while  their  conquests  were  so 
; msive  abroad,  we  find  them  torn  by  factions  at 
le  ; and  so  far  was  the  resentment  of  the  poorer 
; Jens  carried,  that  we  see  the  enemy  at  the  gates 
he  city,  while  all  are  unwilling  to  take  up  arms 
to  unite  in  the  defence  of  their  common  liberty. 

: : senators  and  nobles  were  ambitious  of  power, 
endeavoured  to  retain  in  their  hands  that  in- 
rnce  which  had  been  exercised  with  so  much 
:-ess>  and  such  cruelty,  by  their  monarchs.  This 
■ the  continual  occasion  of  tumults  and  sedition. 

[ : people  were  jealous  of  their  liberty.  The  op- 
> >sion  of  the  nobles  irritated  them,  and  the  stripes 
»which  they  were  too  often  exposed  without 
'ey,  was  often  productive  of  revolutions.  The 
*>eians,  though  originally  the  poorest  and  most 
temptible  citizens  of  an  indigent  nation,  whose 
1 i in  the  first  ages  of  the  empire  was  only  bread 
salt,  and  whose  drink  was  water,  soon  gained 
its  and  privileges  by  their  opposition.  Though 
ly  slaves,  they  became  powerful  in  the  state  ; 
concession  from  the  patricians  produced  an- 
: :r,  and  when  their  independence  was  boldly  as- 
’ ed  by  their  tribunes,  they  were  admitted  to 
re  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  the 

■ s which  forbade  the  intermarriage  of  plebeian  and 
ncian  families  were  repealed,  and  the  meanest 
s?.nt  ,coul<l  by  valour  and  fortitude  be  raised  to 
d'gnity  of  dictator  and  consul.  It  was  not  till 

* privileges  were  obtained  by  the  people  from 
senate,  that  Rome  began  to  enjoy  internal 


peace  and  tranquillity  ; her  battles  were  then  fought 
with  more  vigour,  her  soldiers  were  more  animated, 
and  her  sovereignty  was  more  universally  estab- 
lished. But  supreme  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
a factious  and  ambitious  citizen,  becomes  too  often 
dangerous.  The  greatest  oppression  and  tyranny 
took  place  of  subordination  and  obedience  ; and 
from  those  causes  proceeded  the  unparalleled 
slaughter  and  effusion  of  blood  under  a Sylla  and 
a Marius.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the 
first  Romans  conquered  then  enemies  by  valour, 
temperance,  and  fortitude  ; their  moderation  also 
and  their  justice  were  well  known  among  their 
neighbours,  and  not  only  private  possessions,  but 
even  mighty  kingdoms  and  empires,  were  left  in 
their  power,  to  be  distributed  among  a family  or  to 
be  ensured  in  the  hands  of  a successor.  They  were 
also  chosen  umpires  to  decide  quarrels,  but  in  this 
honourable  office  they  consulted  their  own  interest ; 
they  artfully  supported  the  weaker  side,  that  the 
more  powerful  might  be  reduced,  and  gradually 
become  their  prey.  Under  J.  Ctesar  and  Pompey, 
the  rage  of  civil  war  was  carried  to  unprecedented 
excess : it  was  not  merely  to  avenge  a private 
injury,  but  it  was  a contest  for  the  sovereignty ; 
and  though  each  of  the  adversaries  wore  the  mask 
of  pretended  sincerity,  and  professed  himself  to  be 
the  supporter  of  the  republic,  no  less  than  the 
abolition  of  freedom  and  the  public  liberty  was  the 
aim.  What  Julius  began,  his  adopted  son  achieved  : 
the  ancient  spirit  of  national  independence  was 
extinguished  at  Rome;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  the  Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a chief,  who, 
under  the  title  of  imperator,  an  appellation  given 
to  every  commander  by  his  army  after  some  signal 
victory,  reigned  with  as  much  power  and  as  much 
sovereignty  as  another  Tarquin.  Under  their  em- 
perors, the  Romans  lived  a luxurious  and  indolent 
life  ; they  had  long  forgot  to  appear  in  the  field, 
and  their  wars  were  left  to  be  waged  by  mercenary 
troops,  who  fought  without  spirit  or  animosity,  and 
who  were  ever  ready  to  yield  to  him  who  bought 
their  allegiance  and  fidelity  with  the  greatest  sums 
of  money.  Their  leaders  themselves  were  not  the 
most  prudent  or  the  _ most  humane  ; the  power 
which  they  had  acquired  by  bribery  was  indeed 
recanous,  and  among  a people  where  not  only  the 
ighest  offices  of  the  state,  but  even  the  imperial 
purple  itself,  are  exposed  to  sale,  there  cannot  be 
expected  much  happiness  or  tranquillity  in  the 
palace  of  the  emperor.  The  reigns  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Augustus  were  distinguished  by  variety  ; 
one  was  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate  of  men, 
whom  his  own  vices  and  extravagance  hurried  out 
of  the  world,  while  his  successor,  perhaps  the  most 
clement,  just,  and  popular  of  princes,  was  sacrificed 
in  the  midst  of  his  guards  and  attendants  by  the 
dagger  of  some  offended  favourite  or  disappointed 
eunuch.  Few  indeed  were  the  emperors  of  Rome 
whose  days  were  not  shortened  by  poison,  or  the 
sword  of  an  assassin.  If  one  for  some  time  had  the 
imprudence  to  trust  himself  in  the  midst  of  a mul- 
titude, at  last  to  perish  by  his  own  credulity,  the 
other  consulted  his  safety,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, in  the  innumerable  chambers  of  his  palace, 
and  changed  every  day,  to  elude  discovery,  the 
place  of  his  retirement.  After  they  had  been 
governed  by  a race  of  princes,  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  their  characters,  the  Roman  possessions 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  empires,  by  the  en- 
terprising Constantine,  A.  D.  328.  Constantinople 
became  the  seat  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  Rome 
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remained  in  the  possession  of  the  western  emperors, 
and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  their  dominions. 
In  the  year  800  of  the  Christian  era,  Rome  with 
Italy  was  delivered  by  Charlemagne,  the  then  em- 
peror of  the  west,  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who 
still  continues  to  hold  the  sovereignty,  and  to  main- 
tain his  independence  under  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical States.  The  original  poverty  of  the  Ro- 
mans has  often  been  disguised  by  their  poets  and 
historians,  who  wished  it  to  appear  that  a nation 
who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had  better 
beginning  than  to  be  a race  of  shepherds  and  rob- 
bers. Yet  it  was  to  this  simplicity  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  successes.  Their  houses  were 
originally  destitute  of  every  ornament,  they  were 
made  with  unequal  boards,  and  covered  with  mud, 
and  these  served  them  rather  as  a shelter  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  than  for  relaxation 
and  ease.  Till  the  age  of  Pyrrhus,  they  despised 
riches,  and  many  salutary  laws  were  enacted  to  re- 
strain luxury  and  to  punish  indolence.  They  ob- 
served great  temperance  in  their  meals ; young  men 
were  not  permitted  to  drink  wine  till  they  had 
attained  their  30th  year,  and  it  was  totally  for- 
bidden to  women.  Their  national  spirit  was  sup- 
ported by  policy ; the  triumphal  procession  of  a 
conqueror  along  the  streets  amidst  the  applause  of 
thousands,  was  well  calculated  to  promote  emula- 
tion, and  the  number  of  gladiators  who  were  regu- 
larly introduced  not  only  in  public  games  and 
spectacles,  but  also  at  private  meetings,  served  to 
cherish  their  fondness  for  war,  whilst  it  steeled 
their  hearts  against  the  calls  of  compassion  ; and 
when  they  could  gaze  with  pleasure  upon  wretches 
whom  they  forcibly  obliged  to  murder  one  another, 
they  were  not  inactive  in  the  destruction  of  those 
whom  they  considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  formid- 
able rivals  in  the  field.  In  their  punishments,  civil 
as  well  as  military,  the  Romans  were  strict  and 
rigorous  ; a deserter  was  severely  whipped  and 
sold  as  a slave,  and  the  degradation  from  the  rank 
of  a soldier  and  dignity  of  a citizen  was  the  most 
ignominious  stigma  which  could  be  affixed  upon  a 
seditious  mutineer.  The  transmarine  victories  of 
the  Romans  proved  at  last  the  ruin  of  their  inno- 
cence and  bravery.  They  grew  fond  of  the  luxury 
of  the  Asiatics ; and,  conquered  by  the  vices  and 
indolence  of  those  nations  whom  they  had  subdued, 
they  became  as  effeminate  and  as  dissolute  as  their 
captives.  Marcellus  was  the  first  who  introduced 
a taste  for  the  fine  arts  among  his  countrymen. 
The  spoils  and  treasures  that  were  obtained  in  the 
plunder  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth,  rendered  the  Ro- 
mans partial  to  elegant  refinement  and  ornamental 
equipage.  Though  Cato  had  despised  philosophy 
[ Vid.  Carneades],  and  declared  that  war  was  the 
only  profession  of  his  countrymen,  the  Romans,  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  soon  became 
fond  of  literature ; and  though  they  had  once 
banished  the  sophists  of  Athens  from  their  city,  yet 
they  beheld  with  rapture  their  settlement  among 
them  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  after  the 
conquest  of  Achaia.  They  soon  after  began  to  imi- 
tate their  polished  captives,  and  to  cultivate  poetry 
with  success.  From  the  valour  of  their  heroes  and 
conquerors,  indeed,  the  sublimest  subjects  were 
offered  to  the  genius  of  their  poets ; but  of  the 
little  that  remains  to  celebrate  the  early  victories 
of  Rome,  nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  nobler 
effusions  of  the  Augustan  age.  Virgil  has  done  so 
much  for  the  Latin  name  that  the  splendour  and 
the  triumphs  of  his  country  are  forgotten  for  a 
while,  when  we  are  transported  in  the  admiration 


of  the  majesty  of  his  numbers,  the  elegant  delicacy 
of  his  expressions,  and  the  fire  of  his  muse  • and 
the  applauses  given  to  the  lyric  powers  of  Horace 
the  softness  of  Tibullus,  the  vivacity  of  Ovid,  and 
to  the  superor  compositions  of  other  respectable 
poets,  shall  be  unceasing  so  long  as  the  name  of 
Rome  excites  our  reverence  and  our  praises,  and 
so  long  as  genius,  virtue,  and  abilities  are  honoured 
amongst  mankind.  Though  they  originally  rejected 
with  horror  a law  which  proposed  the  building  of  a 
public  theatre,  and  the  exhibition  of  plays,  like  the 
Greeks,  yet  the  Romans  soon  proved  favourable  to 
the  compositions  of  their  countrymen.  Livius  was 
the  first  dramatic  writer  of  consequence  at  Rome, 
whose  plays  began  to  be  exhibited  A.U.C.  514. 
After  him  Naevius  and  Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage ; 
and  in  a more  polished  period  Plautus,  Terence, 
Caecilius,  and  Afranius  claimed  the  public  attention 
and  gained  the  most  unbounded  applause.  Satire 
did  not  make  its  appearance  at  Rome  till  100  years 
after  the  introduction  of  comedy,  and  so  celebrated 
was  Lucilius  in  this  kind  of  writing,  that  he  was 
called  the  inventor  of  it.  In  historical  writing  the 
progress  of  the  Romans  was  slow  and  inconsider- 
able, and  for  many  years  they  employed  the  pen 
of  foreigners  to  compile  their  annals,  till  the  superior 
abilities  of  a Livy  were  made  known.  In  then 
worship  and  sacrifices  the  Romans  were  uncom- 
monly superstitious  ; the  will  of  the  gods  was  con- 
sulted on  every  occasion,  and  no  general  inarched 
to  an  expedition  without  the  previous  assurance 
from  the  augurs  that  the  omens  were  propitious, 
and  his  success  almost  indubitable.  Their  sanctu- 
aries were  numerous ; they  raised  altars  not  only 
to  the  gods,  who,  as  they  supposed,  presided  over 
their  city,  but  also  to  the  deities  of  conquered 
nations,  as  well  as  to  the  different  passions  and  vir- 
tues. There  were  no  less  than  420  temples  at  Rome, 
crowded  with  statues ; the  priests  were  numerous, 
and  each  divinity  had  a particular  college  of  sacer- 
dotal servants.  Their  wars  were  declared  in  the 
most  awful  and  solemn  manner,  and  prayers  were 
always  offered  in  the  temples  for  the  prosperity  of 
Rome,  when  a defeat  had  been  sustained  or  a victory 
won.  The  power  of  fathers  over  their  children  was 
very  extensive,  and  indeed  unlimited ; they  could 
sell  them  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure,  without 
the  forms  of  a trial,  or  the  interference  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Many  of  their  ancient  families  were 
celebrated  for  the  great  men  whom  they  had  pro- 
duced, but  the  vigorous  and  interested  part  they 
took  in  the  government  of  the  republic  exposed 
them  often  to  danger  ; and  some  have  observed 
that  the  Romans  sunk  into  indolence  and  luxury 
when  the  Cornelii,  the  Fabii,  the  .Emylii,  the 
celli,  &c.,  who  had  so  often  supported  their  spint 
and  led  them  to  victory,  had  been  extinguished  in 
the  bloody  wars  of  Marius  and  of  the  two  triumvi- 
rates. When  Rome  was  become  powerful,  she  wa^ 
distinguished  from  other  cities  by  the  flattery  of” 
neighbours  and  citizens  ; a form  of  worship  was 
established  to  her  as  a deity,  and  temples. 
raised  in  her  honour,  not  only  in  the  city  but  m t 
provinces.  The  goddess  Roma  was  rePIjes?®. 
like  Minerva,  all  armed  and  sitting  on  a rock,  no 
ing  a pike  in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covercdw  ^ 
a helmet,  and  a trophy  at  her  feet.  Liv. 

Cato  de  R.  R.-Virg.  Eel.  G.  Ain  ~Horat-% 

- - — &c.  — Palerc.  — Tacit- 


sat.  6,  &c.  — Flor.  1,  c.  1, 


Ann.  '^Hist.— Tibull.  Lucan.  Elut.  in 


Nurn.,  &c. — Cic.de  Nat.  D.  1,  &c-  ‘Eba*.  J 
Justin.  43. — Varro  de  L.  L.  5.— Eal.  ’ jer. 

— Martial . la.  <w>.  8. A daughter  of 


&c. 
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— A Trojan  woman  who  came  to  Italy  with 

neas. A daughter  of  I talus  and  Luceria.  It 

is  after  one  of  these  females,  according  to  some 
thors,  that  the  capital  of  Italy  was  called  Roma. 
Romani,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Fid. 
oma.  _ 

Romanus,  an  officer  under  Theodosius. 

lother,  poisoned  by  Nero. A son  of  Constans, 

Romilius  Marcellus,  a Roman  centurion 
•Galba’s  reign,  &c.  Tacit,  i,  Hist. 

Romtila,  a name  given  to  the  fig  tree  under 
lich  Romulus  and  Remus  were  found.  Ovid.  2, 
•st.  v.  412. 

Romulea,  a town  of  the  Samnites.  Liv.  10, 
i7-_ 

RonrCUIdae,  a patronymic  given  to  the  Roman 
:3ple  from  Romulus  their  first  king,  and  the 
under  of  their  city.  V irg.  TEn.  8,  v.  638. 
Romilius,  a son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grandson  of 
imitor  king  of  Alba,  was  born  at  the  same  birth 
:h  Remus.  These  two  children  were  thrown  into 
: Tiber  by  order  of  Amulius,  who  usurped  the 
»wn  of  his  brother  Numitor ; but  they  were  pre- 
ved,  and,  according  to  Floras,  the  river  stopped 
course,  and  a she-wolf  came  and  fed  them  with  her 
.k,  till  they  were  found  by  Faustulus,  one  of  the 
:g’s  shepherds,  who  educated  them  as  his  own 
ldren.  When  they  knew  their  real  origin,  the 
ns,  called  Romulus  and  Remus,  put  Amulius  to 
ath,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather 
imitor.  They  afterwards  undertook  to  build  a 
f,  and  to  determine  which  of  the  two  brothers 
>uld  have  the  management  of  it,  they  had  re- 
use to  omens  and  the  flight  of  birds.  Remus 
it  to  mount  Aventine,  and  Romulus  to  mount 
.atine.  Remus  saw  first  a flight  of  six  vultures, 
1 soon  after,  Romulus  12  ; and  therefore,  as  his 
Tiber  was  greater,  he  began  to  lay  the  foundations 
the  city,  hoping  that  it  would  become  a warlike 
1 powerful  nation,  as  the  birds  from  which  he  had 
eived  the  omen  were  fond  of  prey  and  slaughter, 
mulus  marked  with  a furrow  the  place  where  he 
hed  to  erect  the  walls;  but  their  slenderness  was 
iculed  by  Remus,  who  leaped  over  them  with  the 
atest  contempt.  This  irritated  Romulus,  and 
mus  was  immediately  put  to  death,  either  by  the 
id  of  his  brother  or  one  of  the  workmen.  When 
walls  were  built,  the  city  was  without  inhabi- 
ts ; but  Romulus,  by  making  an  asylum  of  a 
red  grove,  soon  collected  a number  of  fugitives, 
•igners,  and  criminals,  whom  he  received  as  his 
ful  subjects.  Yet,  however  numerous  these 
;ht  be,  they  were  despised  by  the  neighbouring 
abitants,  and  none  were  willing  to  form  matri- 
nial  connections  with  them.  But  Romulus  ob- 
ued  by  force  what  was  denied  to  his  petitions. 

: Romans  celebrated  games  in  honour  of  the 
i Consus,  and  forcibly  carried  away  all  the 
ales  who  had  assembled  there  to  be  spectators 
;hese  unusual  exhibitions.  These  violent  mea- 
es  offended  the  neighbouring  nations  ; they  made 
■ against  the  ravishers  with  various  success,  till 
ast  they  entered  Rome,  which  had  been  betrayed 
them  by  one  of  the  stolen  virgins.  A violent 
lagement  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman 
irn  ; but  the  Sabines  were  conquered,  or,  accord- 
1 to  Ovid,  the  two  enemies  laid  down  their  arms 
m the  women  had  rushed  between  the  two 
'lies,  and  by  their  tears  and  entreaties  raised 
ipassion  in  the  bosoms  of  their  parents  and  hus- 
ds.  The  Sabines  left  their  original  possessions 
l came  to  live  in  Rome,  where  Tsttius  their  king 


shared  the  sovereign  power  with  Romulus.  The 
introduction  of  the  Sabines  into  the  city  of  Rome 
was  attended  with  the  most  salutary  consequences, 
and  the  Romans,  by  pursuing  this  plan,  and 
admitting  the  conquered  nations  among  their 
citizens,  rendered  themselves  more  powerful  and 
more  formidable.  Afterwards  Romulus  divided  the 
lands  which  he  had  obtained  by  conquest ; one  part 
was  reserved  for  religious  uses,  to  maintain  the 
priests,  to  erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate  altars ; 
the  other  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
state  ; and  the  third  part  was  equally  distributed 
among  his  subjects,  who  were  divided  into  three 
classes  or  tribes.  The  most  aged  and  experienced, 
to  the  number  of  too,  were  also  chosen,  whom  the 
monarch  might  consult  in  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  from  their  age  they  were  called 
senators,  and  from  their  authority  patres.  The 
whole  body  of  the  people  were  also  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  patron 
and  client,  who  by  mutual  interest  were  induced  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  state,  and  to  promote  the 
public  good.  Some  time  after  Romulus  disappeared 
as  he  was  giving  instructions  to  the  senators,  and 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that  time, 
was  favourable  to  the  rumour  which  asserted  that 
the  king  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  714  B.C., 
after  a reign  of  39  years.  This  was  further  con- 
firmed by  J.  Proculus,  one  of  the  senators,  who 
solemnly  declared,  that  as  he  returned  from  Alba, 
he  had  seen  Romulus  in  a form  above  human,  and 
that  he  had  directed  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Quiritius, 
and  to  assure  them  that  their  city  was  doomed  one 
day  to  become  the  capital  of  the  world.  This 
report  was  immediately  credited,  and  the  more  so 
as  the  senators  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the 
people,  who  suspected  them  of  having  offered  him 
violence.  A temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a 
regular  priest,  called  Flamen  Quirinalis,  was  ap- 
pointed to  offer  him  sacrifices.  Romulus  was 
ranked  by  the  Romans  among  the  12  great  gods, 
and.it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  received  such 
distinguished  honours,  when  the  Romans  considered 
him  as  the  founder  of  their  city  and  empire,  and 
the  son  of  the  god  of  war.  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented like  his  father,  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them.  The  fable  of  the  two  children 
of  Rhea  Sylvia  being  nourished  by  a she-wolf, 
arose  from  Lupa,  Faustulus’s  wife,  having  brought 
them  up.  Via.  Acca.  Dionys.  Hal.  1 & 2. — Liv. 
1,  c.  4,  &c. — Justin.  43,  c.  1 & 2. — Flor.  1,  c.  j. — 
Pint,  in  Romul. — Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2.  1.  5,  c.  3. — 
Plin.  15,  c.  18,  &c. — Virg.  FEn.  2,  v.  342,  605. — 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  616  & 845.  Fast.  4,  &c. — Horat. 
3,  od.  3. — Juv.  18,  v.  272. 

Romilius  Sylvius,  or  Alladius,  a king  of 

Alba. Momyllus  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the 

emperors  of  the  western  empire  of  Rome.  His 
country  was  conquered  A.D.  476,  by  the  Heruli, 
under  Odoacer,  who  assumed  the  name  of  king  of 
Italy. 

Romus,  a son  of  /Eneas  by  Lavinia.  Some 

suppose  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Rome. A 

son  of  /Einathion  sent  by  Diomedes  to  Italy,  and 
also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  founder  of  Rome. 

Roscia  lex,  de  thcatris,  by  L.  Roscius  Otho 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  685.  It  required  that  none 
should  sit  in  the  first  14  seats  of  the  theatre,  if  they 
were  not  in  possession  of  400  sestertia,  which  was 
the  fortune  required  to  be  a Roman  knight. 

Roscianum,  the  port  ofThurii,  now  Rossano. 

Q,.  Roscius,  a Roman  actor,  born  at  Lattuvium, 
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so  celebrated  on  the  stage  that  every  comedian  of 
excellence  and  merit  has  received  his  name.  His 
eyes  were  naturally  distorted,  and  he  always  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  with  a mask,  but  the  Romans 
obliged  him  to  act  his  characters  without,  and  they 
overlooked  the  deformities  of  his  face,  that  they 
might  the  better  hear  his  elegant  pronunciation, 
and  be  delighted  with  the  sweetness  of  his  voice. 
He  was  accused  on  suspicion  of  dishonourable 
practices ; but  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  undertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him  of 
the  malevolent  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in  an 
elegant  oration  still  extant.  Roscius  wrote  a 
treatise,  in  which  he  compared  with  great  success 
and  much  learning  the  profession  of  the  orator  with 
that  of  the  comedian.  He  died  about  60  years 
before  Christ.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1. — Quintil. — Cic. 
pro  Ros.  de  Orat.  3,  de  Div.  1,  &c.  T use.  3,  &c. 

— Pint,  in  Cic. Sextus,  a rich  citizen  of  Ameria, 

murdered  in  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla.  His  son,  of 
the  same  name,  was  accused  of  the  murder,  and 
eloquently  defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  oration  still 

extant,  A.U.C.  673.  Cic.  pro  S.  Roscio  Amer. 

Lucius,  a lieutenant  of  Caesar’s  army  in  Gaul. 

Otho,  a tribune,  who  made  a law  to  discriminate 
the  knights  from  the  common  people  at  public 
spectacles. 

Rosise  campus,  or  Bosia,  a beautiful  plain 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  lake  Velinum. 
Varro , R.  R.  x,  c.  7. — Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  712.— Cic. 
4>  Att.  15-  . ^ 

Bosillanus  ag-er,  a territory  in  Etruria. 

Bosius,  a harbour  of  Cilicia. A man  made 

consul  only  for  one  day  under  Vitellius,  &c.  Tacit. 

Rosulum,  a town  of  Etruria,  now  Monte  Rosi. 

BotomagUS,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Rouen. 

Roxana,  a Persian  woman,  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander.  The  conqueror  became  enamoured  of 
her  and  married  her.  She  behaved  with  great 
cruelty  after  Alexander’s  death,  and  she  was  at  last 
put  to  death  by  Cassander’s  order.  She  was 
daughter  of  Darius,  or,  according  to  others,  of  one 
of  his  satraps.  Curt.  8,  c.  4.  1.  10,  c.  6. — Pint,  in 

Alex. A wife  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who 

poisoned  herself. 

Roxolani,  a people  of  European  Sarmatia, 
who  proved  very  active  and  rebellious  in  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Bubese,  the  north  cape  at  the  north  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

Bubellius  Blandus,  a man  who  married 

Julia  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  &c. One  of  the 

descendants  of  Augustus,  treacherously  put  to 
death  by  Nero,  &c.  Tacit. yPlautus,  an  illus- 

trious Roman  who  disgraced  himself  by  his  arro- 
gance and  ambitious  views.  Jtiv.  8,  v.  39. 

Bubi,  now  Ruvo,  a town  of  Apulia,  from  which 
the  epithet  Rubens  is  derived,  applied  to  bramble 
bushes  which  grew  there.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Rubitini.  Horat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  94. — Virg. 
G.  x,  v.  266. 

Bublcon,  now  Rugone,  a small  river  of  Italy, 
which  it  separates  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  rises  in 
the  Apennine  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
sea.  By  crossing  it,  and  thus  transgressing  the 
boundaries  of  his  province,  J.  Caesar  declared  war 
against  the  senate  and  Pompey,  and  began  the 
civil  wars.  Lucan,  x,  v.  185  & 213. — Strab.  5. 
Suet,  in  Cces.  32. — Plin.  3,  c.  15.  . 

Bubienus  Lappa,  a tragic  poet  in  the  age  of 
Juvenal,  conspicuous  as  much  for  his  great  genius 
as  his  poverty.  Jtiv.  7,  v.  72. 

Bubig'O,  a goddess,  rid.  Robigo. 


Bubo,  the  Dwina,  a river  which  falls  into  the 
Baltic  at  Riga. 

Rubra  saxa,  a place  of  Etruria,  near  Veii,  at 
the  distance  of  above  eight  miles  from  Rome. 
Mart.  4,  ep.  64,  v.  15. — Liv.  3,  c.  49. 

Rubria  lex,  was  enacted  after  the  taking  of 
Carthage,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands  in 
Africa. 


Bubrius,  a Roman  knight  accused  of  treason 

under  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit. A man  who  fled  to 

Parthia  on  suspicion  that  the  Roman  affairs  were 

ruined. A friend  of  Vitellius. An  obscure 

Gaul  in  great  favour  with  Domitian.  Juv.  4,  v. 
145. An  officer  in  Caesar’s  army. 

Rubrum  mare  ( the  Red  sea),  is  situate 
between  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  /Ethiopia,  and  is  often 
called  Erythraeum  mare,  and  confounded  with  the 
Arabicus  sinus,  and  the  Indian  sea.  Plin.  6,  c.  23 
& 24. — Liv.  36,  c.  17.  1.  42,  c.  52.  1.  45,  c.  9 .—Virg. 
sEn.  8,  v.  686.— Lucan.  8,  v.  853. 

Rudise,  a town  of  Calabria  near  Brundusium, 
built  by  a Greek  colony,  and  famous  for  giving 
birth  to  the  poet  Ennius.  Cic.  pro  Arch.  10.— 
Ital.  12,  v.  396. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Rufflnus,  a general  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Vitellius,  &c.  Tacit.  H.  2,  c.  94. 

Ruffus  Crispxnus,  an  officer  of  the  pretoriar. 
guards  under  Claudius.  He  was  banished  by 
Agrippina  for  his  attachment  to  Britannicus  and 
Octavius  the  sons  of  Messalina,  and  put  himself  to 
death.  His  wife  Poppaea  Sabina,  by  whom  he  had 
a sou  called  Ruffinus  Crispinus,  afterwards  married 
Nero.  Tacit.  Hist.  12,  c.  42.  1.  16,  c.  17. — pA 
soldier  presented  with  a civic  crown  for  preserving 
the  life  of  a citizen,  &c. 

Rufiana,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  RuJash,  in 
Alsace. 

Rufi.li.US,  a Roman  ridiculed  by  Horace,  sat.  2, 
v.  27,  for  his  effeminacy. 

Jul.  Rufillianus,  a rhetorician,  &c. 

Rufilius,  a general  of  Theodosius,  &c. 

Rufrse,  a town  of  Campania,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  called  Rufreni.  Cic.  10,  Pam. 
71. — Sil.  8,  v.  568. — Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  739. 

Rufrium,  a town  of  Samnium,  now  Ruvo. 


Liv.  8,  c.  25. 

Rufus,  a Latin  historian.  FzV.  Quintius. — - 
A friend  of  Commodus,  famous  for  his  avarice  and 

ambition. One  of  the  ancestors  of  Sylla, 

degraded  from  the  rank  of  a senator  because  10 
pounds'  weight  of  gold  were  found  in  his  house. 

A governor  of  Judaea. A man  who  conspired 

against  Domitian. A poet  of  Ephesus  in  the 

reign  of  Trajan.  He  wrote  six  books  on  simples, 

now  lost. A Latin  poet. Sempronius.  Via. 

Pr.xtorius. 

Rugfia,  now  Rugcn,  an  island  of  the  Baltic. 

Rugii,  a nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  at 
Germ.  43.  . . 

RupHius,  an  officer  sumamed  Rex,  for  Ms 
authoritative  manners.  He  was  proscribed  by 
Augustus  and  fled  to  Brutus.  Horat.  1,  sat.  7> 

v.  1. A writer  whose  treatises  de  Jiguns  sente*- 

durum,  &c.,  were  edited  by  Runken,  8vo,  L-  Bat- 

Ruscino,  a town  of  Gaul  at  the  foot  of  the 

Pyrenees.  Liv.  21,  c.  24. A seaport  town 

Africa.  Id.  30,  c.  10. 

Ruscius,  a town  of  Gaul.  . . 

Rusnonia.  a town  of  Mauritania.  > 


Rusellte,  an  inland  town  of  Etruria  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  Liv.  28,  c.  45. 
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iusplna,  a town  of  Africa  near  Adrumetum. 
It.  3,  v.  260. — Hirt.  Af.  640. 
tustlcus  L.  Jun.  Arulenus,  a man  put 
ieath  by  Domitian.  He  was  the  friend  and  pre- 
tor  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  praises  his  abilities, 
he  is  likewise  commended  by  Tacitus,  16,  H. 

6. — PI  in.  1,  ep.  14. — Suet,  in  Dom. A friend 

>1.  Aurelius. 

lusuccurum,  a town  of  Mauritania,  believed 

• modern  Algiers. 

tuteni,  a people  of  Gaul,  now  Ruvergne,  in 
enne.  Cees.  B.  G. 

lutila,  a deformed  old  woman,  who  lived  near 
years,  &c.  Plin.  7,  c.  48. — Juv.  10,  v.  294. 

\ Rutilius  Rufus,  a Roman  consul  in  the 
of  Sylla,  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and  writings, 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  his 
ads  because  they  were  unjust.  When  Sylla  had 
•ished  him  from  Rome  he  retired  to  Smyrna, 
dst  the  acclamations  and  praises  of  the  people  ; 

when  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  be 
died  home  by  means  of  a civil  war,  he  severely 
-imanded  them,  and  said,  that  he  wished  rather 
■ee  his  country  blush  at  his  exile,  than  to  plunge 
ito  distress  by  his  return.  He  was  the  first  who 
ght  the  Roman  soldiers  the  principles  of  fencing, 
by  thus  mixing  dexterity  with  valour,  rendered 
r attacks  more  certain,  and  more  irresistible, 
-ing  his  banishment  he  employed  his  time  in 
ly,  and  wrote  a history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  and 
account  of  his  own  life  in  Latin,  besides  many 
r:r  works.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  563. — Seneca,  de 
ef. — Cic.  in  Brut.  De  Orat.  1,  c.  53. — Val. 

■x.  2,  c.  3.  1.  6,  c.  4. — Paterc.  2,  c.  9. A 

nan  proconsul,  who  is  supposed  to  have  en- 
raged Mithridates  to  murder  all  the  Romans 

> were  in  his  province. Lupus,  a pretor,  who 

away  with  three  cohorts  from  Tarracina. 

hetorician.  Quin  til.  3,  c.  1. A man  who 

it  against  Jugurtha. A friend  of  Nero. 

ud.  Numantianus,  a poet  of  Gaul,  in  the  reign 
Honorius.  According  to  some  he  wrote  a poem 
mount  IE tna.  He  wrote  also  an  itinerary,  pub- 
id  by  Burman  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores,  L. 

• 4to,  1731. 

Cutilus,  a rich  man  reduced  to  beggary  by  his 
•avagance.  yuv.  n,  v.  2. 
lutfliba,  a river  of  Liguria,  falling  from  the 
amines  into  the  Mediterranean.  Lucan.  2,  v. 

•  Of  Latium,  falling  into  the  Tiber.  Lucan. 

. 422. 

iu.tQ.bus,  a gladiator,  &c.  Horat.  2,  sat.  7, 
'6. 

ttttflli,  a people  of  Latium,  known  as  well  as 
Latins,  by  the  name  of  Aborigines.  When 
:eas  came  into  Italy,  Turnus  was  their  king,  and 
I supported  him  in  the  war  which  he  waged 
inst  this  foreign  prince.  The  capital  of  their 
unions  was  called  Ardea.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 
. Met.  14,  v.  455,  &c. — Virg.  Ain.  7,  &c .—Plin. 
■ 5- 

Ifitttpse,  a seaport  town  on  the  southern  coasts 
Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oysters,  whence 
J epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some  suppose  that  it  is 
modern  town  of  Dover,  but  others  Ric/tborough 
Sandwich.  Lucan.  6,  v.  67. — yuv.  4,  v.  141. 
■iyphsei  montes.  Via.  Rhipsci. 


O ABA,  a town  of  Arabia,  famous  for  frank- 
incense,  myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Sabcei.  Strab.  16. — Diod. 
3. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  57.  Ain.  1,  v.  420. 

Sab&chus,  or  Sabacon,  a king  of  iEthiopia, 
who  invaded  Egypt  and  reigned  there,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  king  Amasis.  After  a reign  of  50  years 
he  was  terrified  by  a dream,  and  retired  into  his  own 
kingdom.  Herodot.  2,  c.  137,  &c. 

Sabeei,  a people  of  Arabia.  Vid.  Saba. 

Sabata,  a town  of  Liguria  with  a safe  and 
beautiful  harbour,  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Sa- 
vona. Sil.  8,  v.  461. — Strab.  4. A town  of 

Assyria. 

Sabatha,  a town  of  Arabia,  now  Sanaa. 

Sabatra,  a town  of  Syria.  Sil.  3,  v.  256. 

Sabatini,  a people  of  Samnium,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a river  which  falls  into  the 
Vulturnus.  Liv.  26,0.33. 

Sabazius,  a surname  of  Bacchus,  as  also  of 
Jupiter.  Cic.  de  N.  D.  3,  c.  23. — Amob.  4. 

Sabbas,  a king  of  India. 

Sabella,  the  nurse  of  the  poet  Horace,  1,  sat.  9, 
v.  29. 

Sabelli,  a people  of  Italy,  descended  from  the 
Sabines,  or,  according  to  some,  from  the  Samnites. 
They  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country  which  lies 
between  the  Sabines  and  the  Marsi.  Hence  the 
epithet  of  Sabellicus.  Horat.  3,  od.  6. — Virg.  G. 
3>  v-  255-  ... 

Sabellus,  a Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
and  Nerva. 

Julia  Sabina,  a Roman  matron,  who  married 
Adrian  by  means  of  Plotina  the  wife  of  Trajan. 
She  is  celebrated  for  her  private  as  well  as  public 
virtues.  Adrian  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
asperity,  though  he  had  received  from  her  the  im- 
perial purple  ; and  the  empress  was  so  sensible  of 
his  unkindness,  that  she  boasted  in  his  presence 
that  she  had  disdained  to  make  him  a father,  lest 
his  children  should  become  more  odious  or  more 
tyrannical  than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of 
Sabina  at  last  so  exasperated  Adrian  that  he  poi- 
soned her,  or,  according  to  some,  obliged  her  to 
destroy  herself.  The  emperor  at  that  time  laboured 
under  a mortal  disease,  and  therefore  he  was  the 
more  encouraged  to  sacrifice  Sabina  to  his  resent- 
ment, that  she  might  not  survive  him.  Divine 
honours  were  paid  to  her  memory.  She  died  after 
she  had  been  married  38  years  to  Adrian,  A.D.  138. 

Sablni,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  reckoned 
among  the  Aborigines,  or  those  inhabitants  whose 
origin  was  not  known.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  originally  a Lacedemonian  colony,  who  settled 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  possessions  of  the 
Sabines  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  between  the  river  Nar  and  the  Anio,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Apennines  and  Um- 
bria, south  by  Latium,  east  by  the  .lEqui,  and 
Etruria  on  the  west.  The  greatest  part  of  the  con- 
tiguous nations  were  descended  from  them,  such  as 
the  Umbrians,  the  Campanians,  the  Sabelli,  the 
Osci,  Samnites,  Hernici,  yEqui,  Marsi,  Brutii,  &c. 
The  Sabines  are  celebrated  in  ancient  history  as 
being  the  first  who  took  up  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans, to  avenge  the  rape  of  their  females  at  a spec- 
tacle where  they  had  been  invited.  After  some 
engagements,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Sabines  left 
their  ancient  possessions,  and  migrated  to  Rome, 
where  they  settled  with  their  new  allies.  They 
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were  at  last  totally  subdued,  about  the  year  of 
Rome  373,  and  ranked  as  Roman  citizens.  Their 
chief  cities  were  Cures,  Fidenae,  Reate,  Crustume- 
rium,  Corniculum,  Nomentum,  Collatia,  &c.  The 
character  of  the  nation  for  chastity,  for  purity  of 
morals,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  incanta- 
tions, was  very  great.  Horat.  17,  cp.  v.  28. — Cic. 
Vat.  15. — Pliii.  3,  c.  12. — Liv.  1,  c.  9 & 18. — 
Dionys.  2,  c.  51. — Strab.  5. — Flor.  i,  c.  1.  1.  3, 
c.  18. — Ital.  8,  v.  424. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  773  & 
797.  Am.  1,  v.  101.  1.  3,  8,  v.  6x.—Juv.  10,  v.  197. 

Sabiniamis,  a general  who  revolted  in  Africa, 
in  the  reign  of  Gordian,  and  was  defeated  soon 
after,  A.D.  240. A general  of  the  eastern  em- 

pire, &c. 

Sabinus  Aulus,  a Latin  poet  intimate  with 
Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  elegies,  in  the 
number  of  which  were  mentioned,  an  epistle  from 
./Eneas  to  Dido,  from  Hippolytus  to  Phjedra,  and 
from  Jason  to  Hipsipyle,  from  Demophoon  to 
Phyllis,  from  Paris  to  QEnome,  from  Ulysses  to 
Penelope  ; the  three  last  of  which,  though  said 
to  be  his  composition,  are  spurious.  Ovid.  Ant.  2, 

el.  13,  v.  27. A man  from  whom  the  Sabines 

received  their  name.  He  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  and  was  one  of  those  deities  whom 
/Eneas  invoked  when  he  entered  Italy.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  of  Lacedaemonian  origin.  Virg. 

Ain.  7,  v.  171. An  officer  of  Caesar’s  army 

defeated  by  the  Gauls. Julius,  an  officer  who 

proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian’s  reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated  in 
a battle  ; and,  to  escape  from  the  conqueror,  he  hid 
himself  in  a subterraneous  cave,  with  two  faithful 
domestics,  where  he  continued  unseen  for  nine  suc- 
cessive years.  His  wife  found  out  his  retreat,  and 
spent  her  time  with  him,  till  her  frequent  visits  to 
the  cave  discovered  the  place  of  his  concealment. 
He  was  dragged  before  Vespasian,  and  by  his  orders 
put  to  death,  though  his  friends  interested  them- 
selves in  his  cause,  and  his  wife  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  emperor’s  pity,  by  showing  him  the  twins 
whom  she  had  brought  forth  in  their  subterraneous 

retreat. Corn.,  a man  who  conspired  against 

Caligula,  and  afterwards  destroyed  himself. 

Titius,  a Roman  senator,  shamefully  accused  and 
condemned  by  Sejanus.  His  body,  after  execution, 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  indignities.  His  dog  con- 
stantly followed  the  body,  and  when  it  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  the  faithful  animal  plunged  in  after 

it,  and  was  drowned.  Plin.  8,  c.  40. Poppaeus, 

a Roman  consul,  who  presided  above  24  years  over 
Mcesia,  and  obtained  a triumph  for  his  victories 
over  the  barbarians.  He  was  a great  favourite  of 
Augustus  and  of  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Attn. Fla- 

vius, a brother  of  Vespasian,  killed  by  the  populace. 
He  was  well  known  for  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius.  He 
commanded  in  the  Roman  armies  35  years,  and  was 

governor  of  Rome  for  12. A friend  of  Domitian. 

A Roman  who  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple 

of  the  Jews. A friend  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 

A lawyer. 

Sabis,  now  Satnbre,  a river  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Maese  at  Namur.  Cats.  2,  c.  16 
& 18. 

Sabota,  the  same  as  Sabatha. 

Sabracse,  a powerful  nation  of  India.  Curt. 
9,  c.  8. 

Sabr&ta,  a maritime  town  of  Africa,  near  the 
Syrtes.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  about  70  miles 
from  the  modern  Tripoli.  Ital.  3,  v.  256. — Plin.  5, 

c.  4* 


Sabrina,  the  Severn  in  England. 

Sabilra,  a general  of  Juba  king  of  Numidia 
defeated  and  killed  in  a battle.  Lucan.  4 v’ 
722. 

Saburanus,  an  officer  of  the  pretorian  guards 
When  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  the  prince  presented  him  with  a 
sword,  saying,  “ Use  this  weapon  in  my  service  as 
long  as  my  commands  are  just ; but  turn  it  against 
my  own  breast,  whenever  I become  cruel  or  male- 
volent.” 

Sabus,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines,  ■ 

the  same  as  Sabinus.  Vid.  Sabinus. A king  of 

Arabia. 

Sacadas,  a musician  and  poet  of  Argos,  who 
obtained  three  several  times  the  prize  at  the  Pythian 
games.  Pint,  de  Mus. — Pans.  6,  c.  14. 

Sacae,  a people  of  Scythia,  who  inhabited  the 
country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of  mount  Imaus. 
The  name  of  Sac®  was  given  in  general  to  all  the 
Scythians,  by  the  Persians.  They  had  no  towns, 
according  to  some  writers,  but  lived  in  tents.  Ptol. 
6,  c.  13. — Herodot.  3,  c.  93.  1.  7,  c.  63.— Plin.  6, 
c.  17. — Solin.  62. 

Sacer  mons,  a mountain  near  Rome.  Vid. 
Mons  sacer. 

Sacer  lucus,  a wood  of  Campania,  on  the 
Liris. 

Sacer  portus,  or  Sacri  portus,  a place  of 
Italy,  near  Prteneste,  famous  for  a battle  that  was 
fought  there  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  in  which 
the  former  obtained  the  victory.  Paterc.  2,  c.  26. 
— Lucatu  2,  v.  134. 

Sacrani,  a people  of  Latium,  who  assisted 
Turnus  against  /Eneas.  They  were  descended 
from  the  Pelasgians,  or  from  a priest  of  Cybele. 
Virg.  VEji.  7,  v.  796. 

Sacrator,  one  of  the  friends  of  Turnus.  Virg. 
VEn.  10,  v.  747. 

Sacra  via,  a celebrated  street  of  Rome,  where 
a treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made  between 
Romulus  and  Tatis.  It  led  from  the  amphitheatre 
to  the  capitol, *by  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  peace, 
and  the  temple  of  Caesar.  The  triumphal  pro- 
cessions passed  through  it  to  go  to  the  capitol. 
Horat.  4,  od.  2.  1.  1,  sat.  9. — Liv.  2,  c.  13. — Cic. 
Plane.  -]L  A tt.  4,  ep.  4. 

Sacrata  lex,  militaris,  A.U.C.  411,  by  the 
dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  as  some  suppose,  enacted 
that  the  name  of  no  soldier  which  had  been  entered 
in  the  muster  roll  should  be  struck  out  but  by  his 
consent,  and  that  no  person  who  had  been  a military 
tribune  should  execute  the  office  of  ductor  ordinuni. 

M.  Sacrativir,  a friend  of  Caesar,  killed  at 
Dyrrachium.  Cats.  Bell.  G. 

Sacri  portus.  Vid.  Sacer  portus. 

Sacrum  bellurn,  a name  given  to  the  wars 
carried  on  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Ihe 
first  began  B.C.  448,  and  in  it  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  were  auxiliaries  on  opposite  sides. 
The  second  war  began  357  B.C.,  and  finished  nine 
years  after  by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  destroyed 
all  the  cities  of  the  Phocians.  Vid.  Phocis.— p 
Promontorium,  a promontory  of  Spain,  now  L apt 
St.  Vincent,  called  by  Strabo  the  most  westerly 
part  of  the  earth.  , 

Sadales,  a son  of  Cotys  king  of  Thrace,  wn 
assisted  Pompey  with  a body  of  500  horseme 
Crrs.  Bell.  G.  3. — Cic.  Verr.  1. 

Sadus,  a river  of  India.  . , 

Sadyates,  one  of  the  Mcrmnada:,  who  reignc 
in  Lydia  12  years  after  his  father  Gyges.  He  ma 
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a against  the  Milesians  for  six  years.  Herodot. 
. 16,  Sec. 

• ietabis,  a town  of  Spain  near  the  Lucro,  on 
sing  hill,  famous  for  its  fine  linen.  Sil.  3,  v.  373. 

v agralassus,  a town  of  Pisidia  on  the  borders 
’hrygia,  now  Sadjaklu.  Liv.  38,  c.  15. 

1 ag&na,  a woman  acquainted  with  magic  and 
. lantments.  Horat.  epod.  5,  v.  25. 
tagrfiris,  a river  of  Asia,  rising  from  mount 
:dymus  in  Phrygia,  and  falling  into  the  Euxine. 

. Sangaris.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10,  v.  47. 

. of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas,  killed  by  Tumus. 
T-  ASn.  5,  v.  263.  1.  9,  v.  575. 

. Sagitta,  an  officer  who  encouraged  .Piso 
: ebel  against  the  emperor  Nero,  &c.  Tacit, 
f.  4,  c.  49.  _ 

lagra,  a small  river  of  Italy  in  the  country  of 
: Brutii,  where  130,000  Crotoniatae  were  routed 
:o,ooo  Locrians  and  Rhegians.  Cic.  Nat.  D. 

. 2. — Strab.  6. 

iaguntum,  or  Saguntus,  a town  of  His- 
:.a  Tarraconensis  at  the  west  of  the  Iberus, 
it  one  mile  from  the  sea-shore,  now  called 
-■vedro.  It  had  been  founded  by  a colony  of 
vnthians,  and  by  some  of  the  Rutuli  of  Ardea. 

: mtum  is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  its  neigh- 
hood  , with  which  cups,  pocula  Saguntina, 
: made,  but  more  particularly  it  is  famous  as 

• g the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  for 
: ittachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  interest  of 
ue.  Hannibal  took  it  after  a siege  of  about 
: t months  ; and  the  inhabitants,  not  to  fall  into 

• enemy’s  hands,  burnt  themselves  with  their 
< ■es,  and  with  all  their  effects.  The  conqueror 
••wards  rebuilt  it,  and  placed  a garrison  there, 

all  the  noblemen  whom  he  detained  as  hostages 
the  several  neighbouring  nations  of  Spain, 
e suppose  that  he  called  it  Spartagene.  Flor. 
6- — Liv.  21,  c.  2,  7,  9. — Sil.  1,  v.  271. — Lucan. 
250. — Strab.  3. — Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

• ais,  now  Sa,  a town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
ite  between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennytican 

: chs  of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital  of 

• er  Egypt.  There  was  there  a celebrated  temple 
cated  to  Minerva,  with  a room  cut  out  of  one 

’ which  had  been  conveyed  by  water  from 
.•hantis  by  the  labours  of  2000  men  in  three  years. 

stone  measured  on  the  outside  21  cubits  long, 
rroad,  and  eight  high.  Osiris  was  also  buried 
the  town  of  Sais.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
or.  One  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is 
ining  to  the  town,  has  received  the  name  of 
1 icum.  Strab.  17. — Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  &c. 
ilia,  a town  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouths  of  the 

'r“s. A town  of  Mauritania. Of  Phrygia. 

A river  of  Germany  falling  into  the  Elbe,  near 

“h  are  salt-pits.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  57. 

.her  falling  into  the  Rhine,  now  the  Issel. 
ill&con,  a poor  man  who  pretended  to  be  un- 

• nonly  rich,  See.  ' Cic.  ad  Div.  7,  c.  24. 
Illamlnia,  a name  given  to  a ship  at  Athens, 

0rWas  ^Ployed  by  the  republic  in  conveying 
’mcers  of  state  to  their  different  administrations 

‘ad,  &c. A name  given  to  the  island  of 

" "us,  on  account  of  Salamis,  one  of  its  capital 

• i. 

1 ilAmis.  a daughter  of  the  river  Asopus  by 
hone.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her, 
carried  her  to  an  island  of  the  /Egean,  which 
'•wards  bore  her  name,  and  where  she  gave 
a son  caHefl  Cenchreus.  Diod.  4. 
ilftmis,  Salamins,  or  Salamlna,  now 
nri,  an  island  in  the  Saronicus  sinus,  on  the 


southern  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  Eleusis,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a league,  with  a town  and  harbour 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  originally  peopled  by  a colony  of 
Ionians,  and  afterwards  by  some  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  adjacent  islands  and  countries.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  a battle  which  was  fought  there  between 
the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Persians, 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Attica.  The  enemy’s  ships 
amounted  to  above  2000,  and  those  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians to  about  380  sail.  In  this  engage- 
ment, which  was  fought  onvlhs  20th  of  October, 
B.  C.  480,  the  Greeks  lost  40  ships,  and  the  Persians 
about  200,.  besides  an  immense  number  which  were 
taken,  with  all  the  ammunition  they  contained. 
The  island  of  Salamis  was  anciently  called  Sciras, 
Cychria,  or  Cencfvria,  and  its  bay  the  gulf  of  Engia. 
It  is  said  that  Xerxes  attempted  to  join  it  to  the 
continent.  Teucer  and  Ajax,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  were  natives  of  Salamis.  Strab.  2. — 
Herodot.  8,  c.  56,  Sec. — Pint.  &=  C.  Nep.  in  Them., 
&c. — Dwd.  4. — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  3. — Pans.  1,  c.  35, 
— Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Lucan.  5,  v.  109. — Sil.  14,  v. 
283. 

SaiSmis,  or  Sal&mlna,  a town  at  the  east 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by  Teucer, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island  Salamis,  from 
which  he  had  been  banished  about  1270  years  before 
the  Christian  era  ; and  from  this  circumstance  the 
epithets  of  ambigita  and  of  altera  were  applied  to 
it,  as  the  mother  country  was  also  called  vera,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  His  descendants  continued 
masters  of  the  town  for  above  800  years.  It  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  called  Cotistantia.  Strab.  9. — 
Herodot.  8,  c.  94,  Sec.— Horat.  1,  od.  7,  v.  21.— 
Paterc._  1,  c.  1. — Lucan.  3,  v.  183. 

SSlapia,  or  St-ClApiee,  now  Salpe,  a town  of 
Apulia,  where  Annibal  retired  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  and  where  he  devoted  himself  to  licentious 
pleasure,  forgetful  of  his  fame,  and  of  the  interests 
of  his  country.  It  was  taken  from  the  Carthaginian 
general  by  Marcellus.  Some  remains  of  this  place 
may  be  traced  near  a lake  called  Salapina  Pains, 
now  used  for  making  salt,  which,  from  the  situation 
near  the  sea,  is  easily  conveyed  by  small  boats  to 
ships  of  superior  burden.  Lucan,  s,  v.  377. — Val. 
Max.  3,  c.  8. — Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Salara,  a town  of  Africa  propria,  taken  by 
Scipio.  Liv.  29,  c.  34,  &c. 

Salaria,  a street  and  gate  at  Rome  which  led 
towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  received 
the  name  of  Salaria,  because  salt  (sal)  was 
generally  conveyed  to  Rome  that  way.  Mart.  4, 

ep.  64. A bridge  called  Salarius,  was  built  four 

miles  from  Rome  through  the  Salarian  gate  on  the 
river  Anio. 

. Salassi,  a people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  who  were 
m continual  war  with  the  Romans.  They  cut  off 
10,000  Romans  under  Appius  Claudius,  A.U.C.  610, 
and  were  soon  after  defeated,  and  at  last  totally 
subdued  and  sold  as  slaves  by  Augustus.  Their 
country,  now  called  Valde  Aousta,  after  a colony 
settled  there,  and  called  Augusta  Prirtoria,  was 
situate  in  a valley  between  the  Alps  Graias  and 
Penninse,  or  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard.  Liv. 
21,  c.  38. — Plin.  3,  c.  17. — Strab.  4. 

Saleius,  a poet  of  great  merit  in  the  age  of 
Domitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty,  though  born 
of  illustrious  parents,  and  distinguished  by  purity 
of  manners  and  integrity  of  mind.  Juv.  7,  v.  80. 
— Quint.  \o,  c.  1. 

Saleni,  a People  of  Spain.  Mela , 3,  c.  1. 
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Salentxni,  a people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Calabria.  Their  chief  towns 
were  Brundusium,  Tarentum,  and  Hydruntum. 
Ital.  8,  v.  579. — Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  400. — Varro,  de 
R.  R.  1,  c.  24. — Strab.  6. — Mela , 2,  c.  4. 

Salerxrum,  now  Salerno,  a town  of  the  Pi- 
centini,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  south 
of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a medical  school  in 
the  lower  ages.  Plin.  13,  c.  3. — Liv.  34,  c.  45. — 
Lucan.  2,  v.  425. — Paterc.  1,  c.  15. — Horat.  1,  ep. 
*5- 

Salgraneus,  or  Salgunea,  a town  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  Euripus.  Liv.  35,  c.  37,  &c. 

Salia,  a town  of  Spain,  where  Prudentius  was 
born.  Mela. 

Salica,  a town  of  Spain. 

Salii,  a college  of  priests  at  Rome,  instituted  in 
honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  Numa  to  take 
care  of  the  sacred  shields  called  Ancylia,  B.C.  709. 
Vid.  Ancyle.  They  were  12  in  number,  the  three 
elders  among  them  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
the  rest  ; the  first  was  called  prcesnl,  the  second 
vales,  and  the  third  magister.  Their  number  was 
afterwards  doubled  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  he 
had  obtained  a victory  over  the  Fidenates,  in  con- 
sequence of  a vow  which  he  had  made  to  Mars. 
The  Salii  were  all  of  patrician  families,  and  the 
office  was  very  honourable.  The  1st  of  March  was 
the  day  on  which  the  Salii  observed  their  festivals 
in  honour  of  Mars.  They  were  generally  dressed 
in  a short  scarlet  tunic,  of  which  only  the  edges 
were  seen  ; they  wore  a large  purple-coloured  belt 
about  the  waist,  which  was  fastened  with  brass 
buckles.  They  had  on  their  heads  round  bonnets 
with  two  corners  standing  up,  and  they  wore  in 
their  right  hand  a small  rod,  and  in  their  left  a 
small  buckler.  In  the  observation  of  their  solem- 
nity they  first  offered  sacrifices,  and  afterwards 
went  through  the  streets  dancing  in  measured 
motions,  sometimes  all  together,  or  at  other  times 
separately,  while  musical  instruments  were  playing 
before  them.  They  placed  their  body  in  different 
attitudes,  and  struck  with  their  rods  the  shields 
which  they  held  in  their  hands.  They  also  sung 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of  Mars, 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  and  they  were  accom- 
panied in  the  chorus  by  a certain  number  of  virgins, 
habited  like  themselves,  and  called  Sallee.  The 
Salii  instituted  by  Numa  were  called  Palatini,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  others,  because  they 
lived  on  mount  Palatine,  and  offered  their  sacrifices 
there.  Those  that  were  added  by  Tullus  were 
called  Collini,  Agonales,  or  Quirinales,  from  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  where  they  had  fixed 
their  residence.  Their  name  seems  to  have  been 
derived  a saliendo,  or  saltando,  because  during 
their  festivals  it  was  particularly  requisite  that  they 
should  leap  and  dance.  Their  feasts  and  entertain- 
ments were  uncommonly  rich  and  sumptuous, 
whence  dapes  saliares  is  proverbially  applied  to 
such  repasts  as  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  It 
was  usual  among  the  Romans  when  they  declared 
war,  for  the  Salii  to  shake  their  shields  with  great 
violence,  as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  Mars  to  come 
to  their  assistance.  Liv.  1,  c.  20. — Varro,  de  L.  L. 
4,  c.  15. — Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  387. — Dionys.  3. — Flor. 

1,  c.  2,  &c. — Virg.  Ain.  8,  v.  285. A nation  of 

Germany  who  invaded  Gaul,  and  were  conquered 
by  the  emperor  Julian.  Amm.  Mar.  17. 

Salinator,  a surname  common  to  the  family 
of  the  Livii  and  others. 

Salius,  an  Acarnanian  at  the  games  exhibited 
by  /Eneas  in  Sicily,  and  killed  in  the  wars  with 


Turnus.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  taught  the 
Latins  those  ceremonies,  accompanied  with  dancing 
which  afterwards  bore  his  name  in  the  appellation 
of  the  Salii.  Virg.  Ain.  5,  v.  298.  1.  10,  v.  753. 

Crispus  Sallustius,  a Latin  historian,  bom 
at  Amiternum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.’  He 
received  his  education  at  Rome,  and  made  himseil 
known  as  a public  magistrate  in  the  office  of  questor 
and  consul.  His  licentiousness,  and  the  depravity 
of  his  manners,  however,  did  not  escape  the  censure 
of  the  age,  and  Sallust  was  degraded  from  the 
dignity  of  a senator,  B.C.  50.  His  amour  with 
Fausta  the  daughter  of  Sylla  was  a strong  proof  of 
his  debauchery;  and  Milo  the  husband,  who  dis- 
covered the  adulterer  in  his  house,  revenged  the 
violence  offered  to  his  bed,  by  beating  hun  with 
stripes,  and  selling  him  his  liberty  at  a high  price. 
A continuation  of  extravagance  could  not  long  be 
supported  by  the  income  of  Sallust,  but  he  extri- 
cated himself  from  all  difficulties  by  embracing  the 
cause  of  Caesar.  He  was  restored  to  the  rank  of 
senator,  and  made  governor  of  Numidia.  In  the 
administration  of  his  province,  Sallust  behaved 
with  unusual  tyranny ; he  enriched  himself  by 
plundering  the  Africans,  and  at  his  return  to  Rome 
he  built  himself  a magnificent  house,  and  bought 
gardens,  which,  from  their  delightful  and  pleasant 
situation,  still  preserve  the  name  of  the  gardens  of 
Sallust.  He  married  Terentia  the  divorced  wife  of 
Cicero  ; and  from  this  circumstance,  according  to 
some,  arose  an  immortal  hatred  between  the  his- 
torian and  the  orator.  Sallust  died  in  the  51st  year 
of  his  age,  35  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Asa 
writer  he  is  peculiarly  distinguished.  He  had  com- 
posed a history  of  Rome,  but  nothing  remains  of  it 
except  a few  fragments,  and  his  only  compositions 
extant  are  his  history'  of  Catiline’s  conspiracy,  and 
of  the  wars  of  Jugurtha  king  of  Numidia-  In 
these  celebrated  works  the  author  is  greatly  com- 
mended for  his  elegance,  the  vigour  and  animation 
of  his  sentences  ; he  everywhere  displays  a wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  paints  with 
a masterly  hand  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  the 
great  events  which  he  relates.  No  one  w'as  better 
acquainted  with  the  vices  that  prevailed  in  the 
capital  of  Italy,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been 
more  severe  against  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  the 
failings  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty'  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  His  descriptions  are  elegantly  cor- 
rect, and  his  harangues  are  nervous  and  animated, 
and  well  suiting  the  character  and  the  different 
pursuits  of  the  great  men  in  whose  mouths  they 
are  placed.  The  historian,  however,  is  blamed  for 
tedious  and  insipid  exordiums,  which  often  disgust 
the  reader  wdthout  improving  him  ; his  affectation 
of  old  and  obsolete  words  and  phrases  is  also  cen- 
sured, and  particularly  his  unwarrantable  partiality 
in  some  of  his  narrations.  Though  faithful  m 
every  other  respect,  he  has  not  painted  the  cha- 
racter of  Cicero  with  all  the  fidelity  and  accuracy 
which  the  reader  claims  from  the  historian  ; and  in 
passing  in  silence  over  many  actions  which  reflect 
the  greatest  honour  on  the  first  husband  of  Icrentia, 
the  rival  of  Cicero  has  disgraced  himselfian 
rendered  his  compositions  less  authentic. 
arc  two  orations  or  epistles  to  Caesar,  concerning 
the  regulations  of  the  state,  attributed  to 
also  an  oration  against  Cicero,  who-e  authentic  y 
some  of  the  modems  have  disputed.  I ,ie  , 
editions  of  Sallust,  are  those  of  Haverkamp,  * 

4to,  Amst.  1742  ; and  of  Edinburgh,  ramo,  '75- 
Ouintil.  10,  c.  1. — Suet,  de  Gratn.tnCees. 
tial.  14,  cp.  191. A nephew  of  the  historian,  1 
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,01  he  was  adopted.  He  imitated  the  modera- 
of  Maecenas,  and  remained  satisfied  with  the 
nity  of  a Roman  knight,  when  he  could  have 
le  himself  powerful  by  the  favours  of  Augustus 
Tiberius.  He  was  very  effeminate  and  lux- 
ius.  Horace  dedicated  2,  od.  2,  to  him.  Tacit. 

t.  1. — Plat.  34. Secundus  Promotus,  a native 

Jaul,  very  intimate  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
is  remarkable  for  his  integrity,  and  the  sound- 
; of  his  counsels.  Julian  made  him  him  prefect 

Jaul. There  is  also  another  Sallust,  called 

■indus,  whom  some  have  improperly  confounded 
1 Promotus.  Secundus  was  also  one  of  Julian’s 
jurites,  and  was  made  by  him  prefect  of  the 
. He  conciliated  the  good  graces  of  the  Ro- 
,is  by  the  purity  of  his  morals,  his  fondness  for 
ipline,  and  his  religious  principles.  After  the 
:h  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  he  was  universally 
’.ed  by  the  officers  of  the  Roman  empire  to  suc- 
1 on  the  imperial  throne  ; but  he  refused  this 
: it  though  dangerous  honour,  and  pleaded  in- 
:ities  of  body  and  old  age.  The  Romans  wished 
s a this  to  invest  his  son  with  the  imperial  purple, 

> Secundus  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  he  was 

v young  to  support  the  dignity. A prefect  of 

ne  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian. An  officer  in 

lain. 

alm&cis,  a fountain  of  Caria,  near  Halicar- 
.;us,  which  rendered  effeminate  all  those  who 
liik  of  its  waters.  It  was  there  that  Herma- 
>ditus  changed  his  sex,  though  he  still  retained 
t characteristics  of  his  own.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v. 

1.  15,  v.  319. — Hygin.  fab.  271. — Festus  de 
dig. 

alamantica,  a town  of  Spam,  now  Sola- 
tea. 

a aim  one,  a town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  with 
. untain,  from  which  the  Enipeus  takes  its  source, 
falls  into  the  Alpheus,  about  40  stadia  from 

- mpia,  which,  on  account  of  that,  is  called  Sal- 

tis.  Ovid.  3,  Amor.  el.  6,  v.  43. A promon- 

at  the  east  of  Crete.  Dionys.  5. 
aalmoneus,  a king  of  Elis,  son  of  ./Eolus  and 
rette,  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom  he  had 
o.  He  wished  to  be  called  a god,  and  to  receive 
wie  honours  from  his  subjects;  therefore  to  inii- 
the  thunder,  he  used  to  drive  his  chariot  over  a 

> en  bridge,  and  darted  burning  torches  on  every 
. , as  if  to  imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety 
1 -oked  Jupiter.  Salmoneus  was  struck  with  a 
3 iderboft,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  regions  near 
vbrother  Sisyphus.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  235. — 
■ l tod.  1,  c.  9. — Hygin. /ab.  60. — Diod.  4. — Virg. 
1.  . 6,  v.  585. 

almoms,  a name  given  to  Olympia.  Vid. 

Mono. The  patronymic  of  Tyro  daughter  of 

ft  noneus.  Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  6,  v.  43. 
aim  us  (untis),  a town  of  Asia  near  the  Red 
■■where  Alexander  saw  a theatrical  representa- 
\ . Diod.  17. 

aalmydessus,  a bay  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

*alo,  now  Xalon,  a river  in  Spain,  falling  into 
! Iberus.  Mart.  10,  ep.  20. 

^alodurum,  now  Soleure,  a town  of  the  Hcl- 

'talome,  a queen  of  Judaea.  This  name  was 
mon  to  some  of  the  princesses  in  the  family  of 
od,  &c. 

*alon,  a country  of  Bithynia. 

- ilona,  or  Salone,  a town  of  Dalmatia,  about 
dies  distant  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  con- 
'cd  by  Pollio,  who  on  that  account  called  his 

Saloninos,  in  honour  of  the  victory.  It  was 


the  native  place  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  he 
retired  there  to  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  after 
he  had  abdicated  the  imperial  purple,  and  built  a 
stately  palace,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  seen  in 
the  16th  century.  A small  village  of  the  same 
name  preserves  the  traces  of  its  fallen  grandeur. 
Near  is  Spalatro.  Lucan.  4,  v.  404. — Cces.  Bell. 
Civ.  9. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Salonlna,  a celebrated  matron  who  married 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  and  distinguished  herself  by 
her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  She  was  a 
patroness  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  to  her  clemency, 
mildness,  and  benevolence,  Rome  was  indebted 
some  time  for  her  peace  and  prosperity.  She  ac- 
companied her  husband  in  some  of  his  expeditions, 
and  often  called  him  away  from  the  pursuits  of 
pleasure  to  make  war  against  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  also  assassinated  her  husband  and  family, 
about  the  year  268  of  the  Christian  era. 

Salonlnus,  a son  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  conquest  of  Salona  by  his 
father.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  hero  of  Virgil’s 
fourth  eclogue,  in  which  the  return  of  the  golden 

age  is  so  warmly  and  beautifully  anticipated. P. 

Licinius  Cornelius,  a son  of  Gallienus  by  Salonina, 
sent  into  Gaul,  there  to  be  taught  the  art  of  war. 
He  remained  there  some  time,  till  the  usurper 
Posthumius  arose,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 
Saloninus  was  upon  this  delivered  up  to  his  enemy 
and  put  to  death  in  the  10th  year  of  his  age. 

Salonius,  a friend  of  Cato  the  censor.  The 
daughter  of  Censorius  married  Salonius  in  his  old 
age.  Pint. A tribune  and  centurion  of  the  Ro- 

man army,  hated  by  the  populace  for  his  strictness. 

Salpis,  a colony  of  Etruria,  whose  inhabitants 
are  called  Salpinates.  Liv.  5,  c.  31. 

Salsum,  a river  in  Spain.  Cces. 

Salvian,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  fifth  century, 
of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is  the  i2mo,  Paris, 
1684. 

Salvidienus,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  betrayed  by  Antony,  and  put  to 

death. A Latin  writer  in  the  age  of  the  emperor 

Probus. 

Salvius,  a flute-player,  saluted  king  by  the  re- 
bellious slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Marius.  He 
maintained  for  some  time  war  against  the  Romans. 

A nephew  of  the  emperor  Otho. A friend  of 

Pompey. A man  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

A freeclman  of  Atticus.  Cic.  ad  Div.  c.  n. An- 

other of  the  sons  of  Hortensius.  Id. 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rome,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Hygeia, 
Liv.  9 & 10. 

Salyea,  a people  of  Gaul  on  the  Rhone.  Liv.  5, 
c.  34  &35-  1.  21,  c.  26. 

Samira,  a river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  Somme, 
which  falls  into  the  British  channel  near  Abbeville. 

Samaria,  a city  and  country  of  Palestine, 
famous  in  sacred  history.  The  inhabitants,  called 
Samaritans,  were  composed  of  heathens  and  re- 
bellious Jews,  and  on  having  a temple  built  there 
after  the  form  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  alasting  enmity 
arose  between  the  people  of  J udma  and  of  Samaria, 
so  that  no  intercourse  took  place  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  name  of  Samaritan  became  a 
word  of  reproach,  and  as  it  were  a curse. 

Samarobriva,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Amiens, 
in  Picardy. 

Sambulos,  a mountain  near  Mesopotamia, 
where  Hercules  was  worshipped.  Tacit.  A.  12, 
c.  13. 
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Sambus,  an  Indian  king  defeated  by  Alexan- 
der. Dioci.  17. A river  of  India. 

Same,  or  Samos,  a small  island  in  the  Ionian 
sear  near  Ithaca,  called  also  Cephallenia.  Virg. 
SEn.  3,  v.  271. 

Sarnia,  a daughter  of  the  river  Maander. 

Pans.  7,  c.  4. A surname  of  Juno,  because  she 

was  worshipped  at  Samos. 

Samnitee,  or  Amnitse,  a people  of  Gaul. 

Samnites,  a people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 
the  country  situate  between  Picenum,  Campania, 
Apulia,  and  ancient  Latium.  They  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  implacable  hatred  against  the 
Romans,  in  the  first  ages  of  that  empire,  till  they 
were  at  last  totally  extirpated,  B.C.  272,  after  a war 
of  71  years.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Samnium, 
or  Samnis.  Liv.  7,  &c. — Flor.  1,  c.  16,  &c.  1.  3, 
c.  18. — Strab.  3. — Lucan.  2. — Eutrop.  2. 

Samnium,  a town  and  part  of  Italy  inhabited 
by  the  Samnites.  Vid.  Samnites. 

Samochonites,  a small  lake  of  Palestine. 

Samonium,  a promontory  of  Crete. 

Samos,  an  isjand  in  the  ASgean  sea,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a narrow 
strait,  with  a capital  of  the  same  name,  built  B.C. 
986.  It  is  about  87  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
famous  for  the  birth  of  Pythagoras.  It  has  been 
anciently  called  Parthenia,  Anthemusa,  Stephane, 
Melamphyllus , Anthemus,  Cyparissia , and  Dry- 
usa.  It  was  first  in  the  possession  of  the  Leleges, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Ionians.  The  people  of 
Samos  were  at  first  governed  by  kings,  and  after- 
wards the  form  of  their  government  became  demo- 
cratical  and  oligarchical.  Samos  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  situation  under  Polycrates,  who  had 
made  himself  absolute  there.  The  Samians  assisted 
the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  when  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Europe,  and  were  reduced  under  the  power 
of  Athens,  after  a revolt,  by  Pericles,  B.C.  441. 
They  were  afterwards  subdued  by  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  were  restored  to  their  ancient 
liberty  by  Augustus.  Under  Vespasian,  Samos 
became  a Roman  province.  Juno  was  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration  there ; her  temple  was  un- 
commonly magnificent,  and  it  was  even  said  that 
the  goddess  had  been  born  there  under  a willow 
tree,  on  the  banks  of  the  Imbrasus.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
— Pans.  7,  c.  2 & 4.  Pint,  iti  Per. — Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

— Virg.  /En.  1,  v.  20. — Thucyd. The  islands 

of  Samothrace  and  Cephallenia  were  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Samos. 

Samos&ta,  a town  of  Syria,  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, below  mount  Taurus,  where  Lucian  was 
born. 

Samothrace,  or  Samothracia,  an  island 
in  the  ri£gean  sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  32  miles.  It  was  known  by  the  ancient 
names  of  Leucosia,  Melitis,  Electria,  Leucania, 
and  Dardani.  It  was  afterwards  called  Samos, 
and  distinguished  from  the  Samos  which  lies  on  the 
coast  of  Ionia  by  the  epithet  of  Thracian,  or  by 
the  name  of  Samothrace.  It  is  about  38  miles  in 
circumference,  according  to  Pliny,  or  only  20  ac- 
cording to  modem  travellers.  The  origin  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Samothrace  is  unknown.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  they  were  Thracians,  and 
that  the  place  was  afterwards  peopled  by  the  colo- 
nies of  the  Pelasgians,  Samians,  and  Phoenicians. 
Samothrace  is  famous  for  a deluge  which  inun- 
dated the  country,  and  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
highest  mountains.  This,  inundation,  which  hap- 
pened before  the  age  of  the  Argonauts,  was  owing 


to  the  sudden  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine 
which  the  ancients  considered  merely  as  a lake’ 
The  Samothracians  were  very  religious ; and  as  all 
mysteries  were  supposed  to  have  taken  their  origin 
there,  the  island  received  the  name  of  sacred  and 
was  a safe  and  inviolable  asylum  to  all  fugitives 
and  criminals.  The  island  was  originally  governed 
by  kings,  but  afterwards  the  government  became 
democratical.  It  enjoyed  all  its  rights  and  im. 
munities  under  the  Romans  till  the  reign  ofVes- 
pasian,  who  reduced  it,  with  the  rest  of  the  islands 
in  the  Aegean,  into  the  form  of  a province.  Plin.  4 
c.  12. — Strab.  10. — Herodot.  7,  c.  108,  &c. — Virg. 
;En.  7,  v.  ao8. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Pans.  7,  c.  4.— 
Flor.  2,  c.  12. 

Samus,  a son  of  Ancaeus  and  Sarnia,  grandson 
of  Neptune.  Pans.  7,  c.  4. 

Sana,  a town  of  mount  Athos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a channel  to  convey  the 
sea. 

Sanaos,  a town  of  Phrygia.  Strab. 

SanchoniS.th.on,  a Phoenician  historian,  bom 
at  Berytus,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre.  He 
flourished  a few  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
wrote,  in  the  language  of  his  country,  a history  in 
nine  books,  in  which  he  amply  treated  of  the  theo- 
logy and  antiquities  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  neigh 
bouring  places.  It  was  compiled  from  the  various 
records  found  in  the  cities,  and  the  annals  which 
were  usually  kept  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  among 
the  ancients.  This  history  was  translated  into 
Greek  by  Philo,  a native  of  Byblus,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  frag- 
ments of  this  Greek  translation  are  extant.  Some, 
however,  suppose  them  to  be  spurious,  while  others 
contend  that  they  are  true  and  authentic. 

Sanctis,  Sang-us,  or  Sanctus,  a deity  of 
the  Sabines  introduced  among  the  gods  of  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Dins  Fidius.  According  to 
some,  Sancus  was  father  to  Sabus,  or  Sabinusj  the 
first  king  of  the  Sabines.  Ital.  8,  v.  421. — Varro, 
de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  213. 

Sandace,  a sister  of  Xerxes. 

Sandaliotis,  a name  given  to  Sardinia,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a sandal.  Plin.  3,  c.  7. 

Sandalium,  a small  island  of  the  Aegean,  near 
Lesbos. A port  of  Pisidia.  Strab. 

Sandanis,  a Lydian,  who  advised  Croesus  not 
to  make  war  against  the  Persians. 

Sandanes,  a river  of  Thrace  near  Pallene._ 

Sandrocottus,  an  Indian  of  a mean  origin. 
His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the  beginning  of 
his  greatness;  the  conqueror  ordered  him  to  be 
seized,  but  Sandrocottus  fled  away,  and  at  last 
dropped  down  overwhelmed  with  fatigue.  As  he 
slept  on  the  ground,  a lion  came  to  him,  and  gently 
licked  the  sweat  from  his  face.  This  uncommon 
tameness  of  the  animal  appeared  supernatural  to 
Sandrocottus,  and  raised  his  ambition.  He  aspired 
to  the  monarchy,  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
he  made  himself  master  of  a part  of  the  country 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus.  Justin.  15. 

ane,  or  Sana,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Vid. 
Sana. 

SangAla,  a town  of  India  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander. Arrian.  5. 

Sang&rius,  or  Sang&ris,  a river  of  Phrygia, 
rising  in  mount  Dindymus,  and  falling  into  tne 
Euxine.  The  daughter  of  the  Sangarius  became 
pregnant  of  Altes  only  from  gathering  the  bougns 
of  an  almond  tree  on  the  banlcs  of  the  river.  **e- 
Cuba,  according  to  some,  was  daughter  of  this  river. 
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ne  of  the  poets  call  it  Sagaris.  Ovid,  ex  Pont. 
•1.  10. — Claudian.  in  Eutrop  2. — Pans.  7,  c.  17. 
Sanguinius,  a man  condemned  for  ill  lan- 
,ige,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  7. 

Jannyrion,  a tragic  poet  of  Athens.  He  corn- 
ed many  dramatical  pieces,  one  of  which  was 
!cd  Io,  and  another  Danae.  At  hen.  9. 
.JantSnes  and  SantSne,  now  Saintonge , a 
•pie  with  a town  of  the  same  name  in  Gaul. 
can.  1,  v.  422. — Martial.  3,  ep.  96. 

iaon,  an  historian.  Dion.  Hal. A man  who 

t discovered  the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  Pans.  9, 
.0. 

Japsei,  or  Saphaei,  a people  of  Thrace, 

; ed  also  Sintii.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  389. 

Sapirene,  an  island  of  the  Arabic  gulf.  Pliti.  6, 

lapis,  now  Savio,  a river  of  Gaul  Cispadana, 
ing  into  the  Adriatic.  Lucan.  2,  v.  406. 
dapor,  a king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  his 
ter  Artaxerxes  about  the  238th  year  of  the  chris- 
1 era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious,  Sapor 
■hed  to  increase  his  paternal  dominions  by  con- 
sst ; and  as  the  indolence  of  the  emperors  of 
: ne  seemed  favourable  to  his  views,  he  laid  waste 
provinces  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia ; 
he  might  have  become  master  of  all  Asia,  if 
: :natus  had  not  stopped  his  progress.  If  Gordian 
•mpted  to  repel  him,  his  efforts  were  weak,  and 
lip,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
sght  the  peace  of  Sapor  with  money.  Valerian, 

> was  afterwards  invested  with  the  purple, 

■ ched  against  the  Persian  monarch,  but  he  was 
■.iated  and  taken  prisoner.  Odenatus  no  sooner 

■ rd  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a captive  in  the 
d ds  of  Sapor,  than  he  attempted  to  release  him  by 

• e of  arms.  The  forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to 
-tes  ; the  wives  and  the  treasures  of  the  monarch 
: into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus 
; etrated,  with  little  opposition,  into  the  very 

■ rt  of  the  kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after  this  defeat, 

. assassinated  by  his  subjects,  A.D.  273,  after  a 
' n of  32  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

• -d  Hormisdas.  Marcellin.,  &c. The  second 

:hat  name  succeeded  his  father  Hormisdas  on 

throne  of  Persia.  He  was  as  great  as  his 

■ estor.of  the  same  name  ; and  by  undertaking  a 

against  the  Romans,  he  attempted  to  enlarge 
dominions,  and  to  add  the  provinces  on  the  west 
: the  Euphrates  to  his  empire.  His  victories 
•med  the  Roman  emperors,  and  Julian  would 

• e perhaps  seized  him  in  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
ms,  if  he  had  not  received  a mortal  wound, 
-ian,  who  succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with 
■or  ; but  the  monarch,  always  restless  and  inde- 
xable, renewed  hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  and 
■iated  the  emperor  Valens.  Sapor  died  A.D. 

, after  a reign  of  70  years,  in  which  he  had  often 
' n the  sport  of  fortune.  He  was  succeeded  by 
iaxerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by  Sapor  III.,  a prince 
) died  after  a reign  of  five  years,  A.D.  389,  in 
age  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Alarcellin.,  &c. 

1 lappho,  or  Sapho,  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous  disposition, 

; born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  600  years 
■are  Christ.  Her  father's  name,  according  to 
' rodotus,  was  Scamandronymus,  or,  according  to 
ers,  Symon,  or  Semus,  or  Etarchus,  and  her 
filer's  name  was  Cleis.  Her  tender  passions 
■e  so  violent,  that  some  have  represented  her 

■ ichments  to  three  of  her  female  companions, 
esiphe,  Atthis,  and  Mcgara,  as  criminal,  and, 
that  account,  hava  given  har  tha  surname  of 


Tribas.  She  conceived  such  a passion  for  Phaon, 
a youth  of  Mitylene,  that  upon  his  refusal  to  gratify 
her  desires,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from 
mount  Leucas.  She  had  composed  nine  books  in 
lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams,  elegies,  & c.  Of  all 
these  compositions,  nothing  now  remains  but  two 
fragments,  whose  uncommon  sweetness  and  ele- 
gance show  how  meritoriously  the  praises  of  the 
ancients  have  been  bestowed  upon  a poetess,  who 
for  the  sublimity  of  her  genius  was  called  the  roth 
Muse.  Her  compositions  were  all  extant  in  the 
age  of  Horace.  The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible 
of  the  merit  of  Sappho,  that,  after  her  death,  they 
paid  her  divine  honours,  and  raised  her  temples  and 
altars,  and  stamped  their  money  with  her  image. 
The  poetess  has  been  censured  for  writing  with  that 
licentiousness  and  freedom  which  so  much  disgraced 
her  character  as  a woman.  The  Sapphic  verse  has 
been  called  after  her  name.  Ovid.  Heroid.  13. 
Trist.  2,  v.  365. — Horat.  2,  od.  13. — Herodot.  2, 
c.  135 .—Stat.  5,  Sylv.  3,  v.  155. — /Elian.  V.  H. 
12,  c.  18  & 29. — Pliti.  22,  c.  8. 

Saptine,  a daughter  of  Darius  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  offered  in  marriage  to  Alexander. 

Saracene,  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  the  country 
of  the  Saracens  who  embraced  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet. 

Saracori,  a people  who  go  to  war  riding  on 
asses.  /Elian.  V.  H . 12. 

Sarangse,  a people  near  Caucasus.  PI  in.  6, 
c.  16. 

Saranges,  a river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Hydraotes,  and  thence  into  the  Indus. 

Sarapani,  a people  of  Colchis.  Strab. 

Sarapus,  a surname  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

Sarasa,  a fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Tigris.  Strab. 

Saraspades,  a son  of  Phraates  king  of  Parthia, 
sent  as  a hostage  to  Augustus,  &c.  Strab. 

Saravus,  now  Soar,  a river  of  Belgium,  falling 
into  the  Moselle. 

Sardanapalus,  the  40th  and  last  king  of 
Assyria,  celebrated  for  his  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
ness. The  greatest  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
the  company  of  his  eunuchs,  and  the  monarch 
generally  appeared  in  the  midst  of  his  concubines 
disguised  in  the  habit  of  a female,  and  spinning 
wool  for  his  amusement.  This  effeminacy  irritated 
his  officers  ; Belesis  and  Arsaces  conspired  against 
him,  and  collected  a numerous  force  to  dethrone 
him.  Sardanapalus  quitted  his  voluptuousness  for 
a while,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 
The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  successive  battles, 
but  at  last  Sardanapalus  was  beaten  and  besieged  in 
the  city  of  Ninus  for  two  years.  When  he  despaired 
of  success,  he  burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with  his 
eunuchs,  concubines,  and  all  his  treasures,  and  the 
empire  of  Assyria  was  divided  among  the  con- 
spirators. This  famous  event  happened  B.C.  820, 
according  to  Eusebius;  though  Justin  and  others, 
with  less  probability,  place  it  80  years  earlier. 
Sardanapalus  was  made  a god  after  death.  Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  150. — Diod.  2. — Strab.  14. — Cic.  Tusc.  5, 
5- 

ardi,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  Vid.  Sar- 
dinia. 

Sardes.  Vid.  Sardis. 

Sardinia,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean after  Sicily,  is  situate  between  Italy  and 
Africa,  at  the  south  of  Corsica.  It  was  originally 
called  Sandaliotis,  or  Ichnusa,  from  its  resembling 
the  human  foot  (i^vov),  and  it  received  the  name  of 
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Sardinia  from  Sardus,  a son  of  Hercules,  who  set- 
tled there  with  a colony  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Libya.  Other  colonies,  under  Aristteus, 
Norax,  and  Iolas,  also  settled  there.  The  Cartha- 
ginians were  long  masters  of  it,  and  were  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars,  B.C.  231. 
Some  call  it,  with  Sicily,  one  of  the  granaries  of 
Rome.  The  air  was  very  unwholesome,  though  the 
soil  was  fertile,  in  corn,  in  wine,  and  oil.  Neither 
wolves  nor  serpents  are  found  in  Sardinia,  nor  any 
poisonous  herb,  except  one,  which,  when  eaten, 
contracts  the  nerves,  and  is  attended  with  a par- 
oxysm of  laughter,  the  forerunner  of  death ; hence 
risus  Sardonicus,  Sardous.  Cic.  Fam.  7,  c.  25. — 
Servius  ad  Virg.  7,  eel.  41.  — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  85. 
— Mela , 3,  c.  7. — Strab.  2 & 5. — Cic.  pro  Manil. 
Ad  Q.  Frat.  2,  ep.  3. — PI  in.  3,  c.  7. — Fans.  10, 
c.  17. — Varro,  de  R.  R. — Val.  Max.  7,  c.  6. 

Sardica,  a town  of  Thrace,  at  the  north  of 
mount  Haemus. 

Sardis,  or  Sardes,  now  Sari,  a town  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  situate 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pactolus.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  many  sieges  it 
sustained  against  the  Cimmerians,  Persians,  Medes, 
Macedonians,  Ionians,  and  Athenians,  and  for  the 
battle  in  which,  B.C.  262,  Antiochus  Soter  was  de- 
feated by  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cyrus,  B.C.  548,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians, 
B.C.  504,  which  became  the  cause  of  the  invasion 
of  Attica  by  Darius.  Pint,  in  Alex.— Ovid.  Met. 
n,  v.  137,  152,  &c. — Strab.  13. — Herodot.  1,  c.  7, 
&c. 

Sardones,  the  people  of  Roussilon  in  France, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Sardus,  a son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a colony  to 
Sardinia  and  gave  it  his  name. 

Sarephta,  a town  of  Phoenicia  between  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  now  Sarfand. 

Sariaster,  a son  of  Tigranes  king' of  Armenia, 
who  conspired  against  his  father,  &c.  Val.  Max. 
9,  c.  11. 

Sariphi,  mountains  at  the  east  of  the  Caspian. 

Sarm&tee,  or  Saurom&tee,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sarmatia.  Vid.  Sarmatia. 

SarmStia,  an  extensive  country  at  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  European  and 
Asiatic.  The  European  was  bounded  by  the  ocean 
on  the  north,  Germany  and  the  Vistula  on  the 
west,  the  Jazygae  on  the  south,  and  the  Tanais 
on  the  east.  The  Asiatic  was  bounded  by  Hyrcania, 
the  Tanais,  and  the  Euxine  sea.  The  former  con- 
tains the  modern  kingdoms  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  and  Little  Tartary ; and  the  latter, 
Great  Tartary,  Circassia,  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  Sarmatians  were  a savage  uncivilized 
nation,  often  confounded  with  the  Scythians,  natu- 
rally warlike,  and  famous  for  painting  their  bodies 
to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  field  of  battle.  They 
were  well  known  for  their  lewdness,  and  they  passed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. In  the  time  of  the  emperors  they  became 
very  powerful,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  Rome  by 
their  frequent  incursions  ; till  at  last,  increased  by 
the  savage  hordes  of  Scythia,  under  the  barbarous 
names  of  Huns,  Vandals,  Goths,  Alans,  &c.,  they 
successfully  invaded  and  ruined  the  empire  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  generally  lived  on  the  mountains  without  any 
habitation,  except  their  chariots,  whence  they  have 
been  called  Hamaxobii.  They  lived  upon  plunder, 


and  fed  upon  milk  mixed  with  the  blood  of  horses 
Strab.  7,  &c.  — Mela,  2,  c.  4 .—Diod.  2.  —Flor.  4 ! 
c.  12. — Lucan.  1,  &c.  Juv.  2.— Ovid,  i rist.  3,  &c! 

Sarmatlcum  mare,  a name  given  to  the  i 
Euxine  sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatia. 
Ovid.  4,  ex  Pont.  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

Sarmentus,  a scurrilous  person,  mentioned  by  1 
Iiorat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  56. 

Sarnius,  a river  of  Asia,  near  Hyrcania. 

Sarnus,  a river  of  Picenum,  dividing  it  from  j 
Campania,  and  falling  into  the  Tuscan  sea.  Stat.  j, 
Sylv.  2,  v.  265. — Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  738. — Strab.  5. 

Saron,  a king  of  Trcezene,  unusually  fond  0! 
hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  sea,  where  he 
had  swum  for  some  miles  in  pursuit  of  a stag.  He 
was  made  a sea  god  by  Neptune,  and  divine  hon- 
ours were  paid  to  him  by  the  Trcezenians.  It  was 
customary  for  sailors  to  offer  him  sacrifices  before 
they  embarked.  That  part  of  the  sea  where  he  was 
drowned  was  called  Saronicus  sinus,  on  the  coast 
of  Achaia,  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Saron 
built  a temple  to  Diana  at  Trcezene,  and  instituted 
festivals  to  her  honour,  called  from  himself  Saror.ia, 
Paiis.  2,  c.  30. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  8. 

Saronicus  sinus,  now  the  gulf  of  Engia , 
a bay  of  the  zEgean  sea,  lying  at  the  south  of 
Attica,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
entrance  into  it  is  between  the  promontory  of 
Sunium  and  that  of  Scyllzeum.  Some  suppose  that 
this  part  of  the  sea  received  its  name  from  Saron, 
who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a small  river  which 
discharged  itself  on  the  coast,  or  from  a small  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.  The  Saronic  bay  is  about 
62  miles  in  circumference,  23  miles  in  its  broadest, 
and  25  in  its  longest  part,  according  to  modern 
calculation. 

Sarpedon,  a son  of  Jupiter  by  Europa  the 
daughter  of  Agenor.  He  banished  himself  from 
Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  make  him- 
self king  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother  Minos, 
and  he  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Miletus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  to  assist 
Priam  against  the  Greeks,  where  he  was  attended 
by  his  friend  and  companion  Glaucus.  He  was  at 
last  killed  by  Patroclus,  after  he  had  made  a great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  and  his  body,  by  order  of 
Jupiter,  was  conveyed  to  Lycia  by  Apollo,  where 
his  friends  and  relations  paid  him  funeral  honours, 
and  raised  a monument  to  perpetuate  his  valour. 
According  to  some  mythologists,  the  brother  of  king 
Minos,  and  the  prince  who  assisted  Priam,  were 
two  different  persons.  This  last  was  king  of  Lycia, 
and  son  of  Jupiter  by  Laodamia  the  daughter  of 
Bellerophon,  and  lived  about  100  years  after  the 
age  of  the  son  of  Europa.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. — Hero- 

dot.  1,  c.  173. — Strab . 12. — Homer.il.  16. A son 

of  Neptune,  killed  by  Hercules  for  his  barbarous 

treatment  of  strangers. A learned  preceptor  of 

Cato  of  Utica.  Pint,  in  Cat. A town  of  Cilicia, 

famous  for  a temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Liana. 

Also  a promontory  of  the  same  name  in  Cilicia, 

beyond  which  Antiochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail 
by  a treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the 
Romans.  Liv.  38,  c.  38. — Mela,  1,  c.  13.-  "• 

promontory  of  Thrace. A Syrian  general  w 

flourished  B.C.  143.  # _ 

Sarra,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  as  1 v < • 
It  receives  its  name  from  a small  shell-fish  0* 
same  name  which  was  found  in  the  neighbour  1 • 

and  with  whose  blood  garments  were  dyed.  Heu 
came  the  epithet  of  sarranus,  so  often  applied 
Tyrian  colours,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  o 
colonies  of  the  Tyrians,  particularly  Carthage. 
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v.  662.  1.  13,  v.  205. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  506. — Fes t us 
V.  Sig. 

vSarrastes,  a people  of  Campania  on  the  Sar- 
. s,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  /Eneas.  Virg. 
in.  7,  v.  738. 

■ Sarron,  a king  of  the  Celt®,  so  famous  for  his 
rmng,  that  from  him  philosophers  were  called 
rronidce.  Diod.  6,  c.  9. 

■ 3ars,  a town  of  Spain,  near  cape  Finisterre. 

; Sarslna,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  where  the 

• ;t  Plautus  was  born.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
rsinates.  Martial.  9,  ep.  59. — PI  in.  3,  c.  14. — 

. U.  8,  v.  462. 

; Sarus,  a river  of  Cappadocia.  Liv.  33,  c.  41. 

• Sasanda,  a town  of  Caria.  Diod.  14. 

■ Sason,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic 
, , lying  betw'een  Brundusium  and  Aulon  on  the 
sat  of  Greece.  It  is  barren  and  inhospitable. 


. -at.  6. — Lucan.  2,  v.  627,  & 5,  v.  650. — Sil.  It.  7, 

480. A river  falling  into  the  Adriatic. 

■ jatarchee,  a people  near  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
la,  2,  c.  x. — Flacc.  6,  v.  144. 

; Jataspes,  a Persian  hung  on  a cross  by  order 
'.Xerxes,  for  offering  violence  to  the  daughter  of 
cigabyzus.  His  father’s  name  was  Theaspes. 


■ rodot.  4. 

1 Jatibarzan.es,  a Persian  made  satrap  of  the 
ians  by  Alexander,  front  whom  he  afterwards 
cited.  Curt.  6 & 7. 

> Jatictlla  and  Saticulus,  a town  near 
jua.  Virg.  /Eti.  7,  v.  729. — Liv.  9,  c.  21.  1.  23, 


',<b 

iatis,  a town  of  Macedonia. 

iatrae,  a people  of  Thrace.  Herodot.  7,  c.  in. 

latrapeni,  a people  of  Media,  under  Tigranes. 

■t. 


iatricum,  a town  of  Italy,  taken  by  Camillus. 
7.  6,  c.  8. 

latropaces,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Darius, 

Curt.  4,  c.  9. 

iattlra,  a lake  of  Latium,  forming  part  of  the 
nine  lakes.  Sil.  8,  v.  382. — Virg.  VEn.  7,  v. 


atureium,  or  Satureum,  a town  of  Cala- 
,i,  near  Tarentum,  with  famous  pastures  and 
ses,  whence  the  epithet  of  satureianus  in  Horat. 

■ at.  6. 

• >aturei_as,  one  of  Domitian’s  murderers, 
'atumalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn, 

■ brated  the  16th  or  the  17th,  or,  according  to 
:rs,  tiie  18th  of  December.  They  were  insti- 

f d long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  in  coin- 
i notation  of  the  freedom  and  equality  which 
'vailed  on  earth  in  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn. 
ie,  however,  suppose  that  the  Saturnalia  were 
observed  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hos- 
s,  after  a victory  obtained  over  the  Sabines  ; 
le  others  support  that  Janus  first  instituted 
’n  in  gratitude  to  Saturn,  f.  jin  whom  he  had 
nt  agriculture.  Others  suppose  that  they  were 
celebrated  in  the  year  of  Rome  257,  after  a 
ory  obtained  over  the  Latins  by  the  dictator 
thumius.  The  Saturnalia  were  originally  celc- 
ed  only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  the  solem- 
continued  for  three,  four,  five,  and  at  last  for 
j?  days.  The  celebration  was  remarkable  for 
lilicrty  which  universally  prevailed.  The  slaves 
2 permitted  to  ridicule  their  masters,  and  to 
■ik  with  freedom  upon  every  subject.  It  was 
. fiends  to  make  presents  one  to  another ; 
am...  —ity  ceased,  no  criminals  were  executed, 

• wlswem  shut,  war  was  never  declared,  but  all 
•nirth,  rLt,  and  debauchery.  In  the  sacrifices 


the  priests  made  their  offerings  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  a custom  which  was  never  observed  at 
other  festivals.  Settee,  ep.  18. — Cato  de  R.  li.  57. 
— Sueton.  in  Vesp.  19. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  5,  ep.  20. 

Saturnia,  a name  given  to  Italy,  because 
Saturn  had  reigned  there  during  the  golden  age. 

Virg.  G.  2,  v.  173. A name  given  to  Juno,  as 

being  the  daughter  of  Saturn.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  173. 
VEn.  3,  v.  80. An  ancient  town  of  Italy,  sup- 

posed to  be  built  by  Saturn,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

Virg.  /En.  8,  v.  358. A colony  of  Etruria.  Liv. 

39,  c.  55. 

Saturnxnus  P.  Sempronius,  a general  of 
Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  his 
troops  after  he  had  rendered  himself  celebrated  by 
his  victories  over  the  barbarians.  His  integrity, 
his  complaisance  and  affability,  had  gained  him  the 
affection  of  the  people,  but  his  fondness  for  ancient 
discipline  provoked  his  soldiers,  who  wantonly 
murdered  him  in  the  43rd  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  262. 

Sextius  Julius,  a Gaul,  intimate  with  Aurelian. 

The  emperor  esteemed  him  greatly,  not  only  for  his 
virtues,  but  for  his  abilities  as  a general,  and  for 
the  victories  which  he  had  obtained  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  He  was  saluted  emperor  at 
Alexandria,  and  compelled  by  the  clamorous  army 
to  accept  of  the  purple,  which  he  rejected  with 
disdain  and  horror.  Probus,  who  was  then  em- 
peror, marched  his  forces  against  him,  and  besieged 
him  in  Apamea,  where  he  destroyed  himself  when 
unable  to  make  head  against  his  powerful  adver- 
sary.  Appuleius,  a tribune  of  the  people  who 

raised  a sedition  at  Rome,  intimidated  the  senate, 
and  tyrannized  for  three  years.  Meeting  at  last 
with  opposition,  he  seized  the  capitol,  but  being 
induced  by  the  hopes  of  a reconciliation  to  trust 
himself  amidst  the  people,  he  was  suddenly  torn  to 
pieces.  His  sedition  has  received  the  name  of 
Appuleiana  in  the  Roman  annals.  P'lor. Lu- 

cius, a seditious  tribune,  who  supported  the  oppres- 
sion of  Marius.  He  was  at  last  put  to  death  on 
account  of  his  tumultuous  disposition.  Plut  in 

Mario. — Flor.  3,  c.  16. An  officer  in  the  court 

of  Theodosius,  murdered  for  obeying  the  emperor’s 

orders,  &c. Pompeius,  a writer  in  the  reign  of 

Trajan.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Pliny,  who 
speaks  of  him  with  great  warmth  and  approbation, 
as  an  historian,  a poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny 
always  consulted  the  opinion  of  Satumimis  before 

he  published  his  compositions. Sentius,  a friend 

of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  succeeded  Agrippa 
in  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and 

Phoenicia. Vitellius,  an  officer  among  the  friends 

of  the  emperor  Otho. 

Saturnius,  a name  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Satumus,  a son  of  Coclus,  or  Uranus,  by 
Terra,  called  also  Titea,  Thea,  or  Titheia.  He 
was  naturally  artful,  and  by  means  of  his  mother, 
he  revenged  himself  on  his  father,  whose  cruelty  to 
his  children  had  provoked  the  anger  of  Thea.  The 
mother  armed  her  son  with  a scythe,  which  was 
fabricated  with  the  metals  drawn  from  her  bowels, 
and  as  Coclus  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Thea, 
Saturn  mutilated  him,  and  for  ever  prevented  him 
from  increasing  the  number  of  his  children,  whom 
he  treated  with  unkindness,  and  confined  in  the 
infernal  regions.  After  this  the  sons  of  Ccelus  were 
restored  to  liberty,  and  Saturn  obtained  his  father’s 
kingdom  by  the  consent  of  his  brother,  provided  he 
did  not  bring  up  any  male  children.  Pursuant  to 
this  agreement,  Saturn  always  devoured  his  sons  as 
soon  as  born,  because,  as  some  observe,  he  dreaded 
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from  them  a retaliation  of  his  unkindness  to  his 
father,  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwilling  to  see  her 
children  perish,  concealed  from  her  husband  the 
birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  and  instead 
of  the  children  she  gave  him  large  stones,  which 
he  immediately  swallowed  without  perceiving  the 
deceit.  Titan  was  some  time  after  informed  that 
Saturn  had  concealed  his  male  children,  therefore 
he  made  war  against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
him  with  Rhea;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly 
educated  in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than 
he  flew  to  deliver  his  father,  and  to  replace  him  on 
the  throne.  Saturn,  unmindful  of  his  son’s  kind- 
ness, conspired  against  him,  when  he  heard  that  he 
raised  cabals  against  him,  but  Jupiter  banished  him 
from  his  throne,  and  the  father  fled  for  safety  into 
Italy,  where  the  country  retained  the  name  of  La- 
tiuni,  as  being  the  place  of  his  coticealment  ( lateo ). 
Janus,  who  was  then  king  of  Italy,  received  Saturn 
with  marks  of  attention  ; he  made  him  his  partner 
on  the  throne  ; and  the  king  of  heaven  employed 
himself  in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agriculture 
and  the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  His  reign  there 
was  so  mild  and  popular,  so  beneficent  and  virtuous, 
that  mankind  have  called  it  the  golden  age,  to  inti- 
mate the  happiness  and  tranquillity  which  the  earth 
then  enjoyed.  Saturn  was  father  of  Chiron  the 
centaur  by  Philyra,  whom  he  had  changed  into  a 
mare,  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  Rhea.  The 
worship  of  Saturn  was  not  so  solemn  or  so  universal 
as  that  of  Jupiter.  It  was  usual  to  offer  human 
victims  on  his  altars,  but  this  barbarous  custom 
was  abolished  by  Hercules,  who  substituted  small 
images  of  clay.  In  the  sacrifices-  of  Saturn,  the 
priest  always  performed  the  ceremony  with  his 
head  uncovered,  which  was  unusual  at  other  solem- 
nities. The  god  is  generally  represented  as  an  old 
man,  bent  through  age  and  infirmity.  He  holds  a 
scythe  in  his  right  hand,  with  a serpent  which  bites 
its  own  tail,  which  is  an  emblem  of  time  and  of  the 
revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a 
child,  which  he  raises  up  as  if  instantly  to  devour 
it.  Tatius  king  of  the  Sabines  first  built  a temple 
to  Saturn  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  a second  was  after- 
wards added  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  a third  by 
the  first  consuls.  On  his  statues  were  generally 
hung  fetters  in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he 
had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From  this 
circumstance,  all  slaves  that  obtained  their  liberty 
generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him.  During 
the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  chains  were 
taken  from  the  statues  to  intimate  the  freedom  and 
the  independence  which  mankind  enjoyed  during 
the  golden  age.  One  of  his  temples  at  Rome  was 
appropriated  for  the  public  treasury,  and  it  was 
there  also  that  the  names  of  foreign  ambassadors 
were  enrolled.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  1,  c.  1. 
— Virg.  Ain.  8,  v.  319. — Pans.  8,  c.  8. — Tibull.  el.  3, 
v.  35. — Horn.  II. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  197.  Met.  1, 
v.  123.  , 

Satfirum,  a town  of  Calabria,  where  stuffs  of 
all  kinds  were  dyed  in  different  colours  with  great 
success.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  197.  1.  4,  v.  335.  . . 

SStj^ri,  demigods  of  the  country,  whose  origin 
is  unknown.  They  are  represented  like  men,  but 
with  the  feet  and  the  legs  of  goats,  short  horns  on 
the  head,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  thick 
hair.  They  chiefly  attended  upon  Bacchus,  and 
rendered  themselves  known  in  his  orgies  by  their 
riot  and  lasciviousness.  The  first  fruits  of  every- 
thing were  generally  offered  to  them.  1 he  Romans 
promiscuously  called  them  Fautti , Panes , and  Syl- 


vani.  It  is  said  that  a Satyr  was  brought  to  Sylla 
as  that  general  returned  from  Thessaly.  The  mon- 
ster had  been  surprised  asleep  in  a cave ; but  his 
voice  was  inarticulate  when  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Roman  general,  and  Sylla  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  instantly 
removed.  The  monster  answered  in  every  degree 
the  description  which  the  poets  and  painters  nave 
given  of  the  Satyrs.  Pans.  1,  c.  23.  — Plut. 
in  Sil. — Virg.  eel.  5,  v.  13.  — Ovid.  Heroid.  4, 
v.  171. 

Sat^TUS,  a king  of  Bosphorus,  who  reigned  14 
years,  &c.  His  father’s  name  was  Spartacus.  Diod. 

20. An  Athenian  who  attempted  to  eject  the 

garrison  of  Demetrius  from  the  citadel,  &c.  Polyan. 

A Greek  actor  who  instructed  Demosthenes, 

and  taught  him  how  to  have  a good  and  strong 

delivery. A man  who  assisted  in  murdering 

Timophanes,  by  order  of  his  brother  Timoleon. 

A Rhodian  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  Rome,  when 
Eumenes  had  accused  some  of  the  allies  of  inten- 
tions to  favour  the  interest  of  Macedonia  against 
the  republic. A peripatetic  philosopher  and  his- 
torian, who  flourished  B.C.  148. A tyrant  of 

Heraclea,  346  B.C. An  architect  who,  together 

with  Petus,  is  said  to  have  planned  and  built  the 
celebrated  tomb  which  Artemisia  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mausolus,  and  which  became  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  honour  of  erecting  it  is 
ascribed  to  others. 

Saver  a,  a village  of  Lycaonia. 

Saufeius  Trog-US,  one  of  Messalina's 
favourites,  punished  by  Claudius,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 

11,  c.  35. Appius,  a Roman,  who  died  on  his 

return  from  the  bath  upon  taking  mead,  &c.  Plin. 


7,  c.  53. 

Savo,  or  Savona,  a town  with  a small  nver 
of  the  same  name  in  Campania.  Stat.  4. — Plin.  3, 
c.  5. A town  of  Liguria. 

Sauromatse,  a people  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  called  Sarmata  by 
the  Latins.  Vid.  Sarmatia.  _ _ 

Saurus,  a famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by  Her- 
cules. Pans.  6,  c.  21. A statuary.  Plin.  36, 

liavus,  a river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  Noricum, 
at  the  north  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  into  the  Danube, 
after  flowing  through  Pannonia,  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion. Claudius , de  Stil.  2. A small  river  of  I^u- 

midia,  falling  into  the  Mediterranean. 

SaxSnes,  a people  of  Germany,  near  the  Cher- 
sonesus  Cimbrica.  Ptolem.  3,  11. — Claud.  1,  Eutr. 


392. 

Saziches,  an  ancient  legislator  of  Egypt. 

Scaea,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  whwe  the  tomb 
>f  Laomedon  was  seen.  The  name  is  derived  by 
ome  from  oxaios  ( sinster ).  because  it  was  throug 
his  avenue  that  the  fatal  horse  was  introduced 
Homer.  II.— Sil.  13,  v.  73- One  of  the  Dang- 

ler husband’s  name  was  Dayphron.  apollod. 

Scseva,  a soldier  in  Cffisar  s army,  who  behavea 
vith  great  courage  at  Dyrrachium.  Lucan.  , > • 

44.- Memor,  a Latin  poet  in  the  reign  o _ 

■nd  Domitian. A man  who  poisoned  h>s  o» 

nother.  Horat.  2,  sat.  1,  v.  53.- A.  , He 

lorace,  to  whom  the  poet  addressed  1,  17- 

vas  a Roman  knight. 

ScaevSla.  Vid.  Mutius.  ,ncietit 

Scalabis,  now  St.  Irene,  a town  of 

' Scaldis,  or  Scaldium,  a river  of  Bdgto. 
,ow  called  the  Scheld,  and  dividing  the  modem 
ountry  of  the  Netherlands  from  Holland.  C as.  u 
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v.  33. Pons,  a town  on  the  same  river,  now 

-lied  Conde.  Cces. 

Scamander.  or  Scamandros,  a celebrated 
erof  Troas,  rising  at  the  east  of  mount  Ida,  and 
ling  into  the  sea  below  Sigasum.  It  receives  the 
nr  is  in  its  course,  and  towards  its  mouth  it  is  very 
lddy,  and  flows  through  marshes.  This  river,  ac- 
rding  to  Homer,  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods, 
d Scamander  by  men.  The  waters  of  the  Scaman- 
r had  the  singular  property  of  giving  a beautiful 
(our  to  the  hair  or  the  wool  of  such  animals  as 
thed  in  them  ; and  from  this  circumstance  the 
'-ee  goddesses,  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus,  bathed 
r:re  before  they  appeared  before  Paris,  to  obtain 
; golden  apple.  It  was  usual  among  all  the  vir- 
is  ofTroas  to  bathe  in  the  Scamander,  when  they 
re  arrived  to  nubile  years,  and  to  offer  to  the 
d their  virginity  in  these  words,  A a/3e  fxov,  tKa- 
v&ye,  rn » rraeOei nav.  The  god  of  the  Scamander 
d a regular  priest,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  him. 
me  suppose  that  the  river  received  its  name  from 
.amander  the  son  of  Corybas.  /Elian . Anim.  8, 
2i. — Strab.  1 & 13. — Plin.  5,  c.  30. — Mela , 1, 

18. — Homer.  II.  5. — Pint. — A Esch/ti . ep.  10. 

-son  of  Corybas  and  Demodice,  who  brought  a 
ony  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  settled  at  the 
■t  of  mount  Ida,  where  he  introduced  the  festivals 
Cybele,  and  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes.  He 
ne  time  after  lost  the  use  of  his  senses  and  threw 
.nself  into  the  river  Xanthus,  which  ever  after 
-re  his  name.  His  son-in-law  Teucer  succeeded 
n in  the  government  of  the  colony.  He  had  two 
ughters,  Thymo  and  Callirhoe.  Apollod.  3, 
12. — Diod.  4. 

3camandria,  a town  on  the  Scamander. 
tn.  4,  c.  30. 

3camandrius,  one  of  the  generals  of  Priam, 
n of  Strophius.  He  was  killed  by  Menelaus. 
rmer.  II.  5,  v.  49. 

Scandaria,  a promontory  in  the  island  of  Cos. 
rab.  14. 

Scandinavia,  a name  given  by  the  ancients 
that  tract  of  territory  which  contains  the  modern 
■jgdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Lapland, 
aland,  &c.,  supposed  by  them  to  be  an  island. 
/*.  4,  c.  13. 

Scantia  Sylva,  a wood  of  Campania,  the 
operty  of  the  Roman  people.  Cic. 

■scantilla.  the  wife  of  Didius  Julianus.  It 
•s  by  her  advice  that  her  husband  bought  the  em- 
e which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the  death  of  Per- 
ax. 

'Scantinia  lex.  Vid.  Scatinia. 
'Scaptesyle,  a town  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera, 
oundmg  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  belonging  to 
mcydides,  who  is  supposed  there  to  have  written 
• history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Lucret.  6, 
810. — Plut.  in  Cim. 

Scaptia,  a town  of  Latium.  Sil.  8,  v.  396. — 
'**■  3t  c.  5. — Liv.  8,  c.  17. 

•Scaptius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Brutus.  Cic. 

■ ad  A ttic.  5,  &c.  His  brother  was  a merchant 
Cappadocia. 

ScapQIa,  a native  of  Corduba,  who  defended 
it  town  against  Caisar,  after  the  battle  of  Munda. 
hen  he  saw  that  all  his  efforts  were  useless  against 
5 Roman  general,  he  destroyed  himself.  Co’s. 
:d-  H.  33. A usurper.  Cic.  ad  A It.  12,  ep. 

t Scant!  on,  a town  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia. 
IScardii,  a ridge  of  mountains  of  Macedonia, 
Vch  separates  it  from  Illyricum.  Liv.  43,  c.  20. 
ocarphia,  or  Scarphe,  a town  near  Ther- 


mopylae, on  the  confines  of  Phthiotis.  Settee,  in. 

TV. 

Scatinia  lex,  de  pudicitid,  by  C.  Scatinius 
Aricinus  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against  those  who 
kept  catamites,  and  such  as  prostituted  themselves 
to  any  vile  or  unnatural  service.  The  penalty  was 
originally  a fine,  but  it  was  afterwards  made  a 
capital  crime  under  Augustus.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Scantinia,  from  a certain  Scantinius  upon 
whom  it  was  first  executed. 

Scaurus  M.  -ZEmylius,  a Roman  consul 
who  distinguished  himself  by.  his  eloquence  at  the 
bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spain  in  the  capacity 
of  commander.  He  was  sent  against  Jugurtha, 
and  some  time  after  accused  of  suffering  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Numidian  prince.  Scaurus  con- 
quered the  Ligurians,  and  in  his  censorship  he 
built  the  Milvian  bridge  at  Rome,  and  began  to 
pave  the  road,  which  from  him  was  called  the 
ri£mylian.  He  was  originally  very  poor.  He  wrote 
some  books,  and  among  these  a history  of  his  own 

life,  all  now  lost. His  son,  of  the  same  name, 

made  himself  known  by  the  large  theatre  which  he 
built  during  his  edileship.  This  theatre,  which 
could  contain  30,000  spectators,  was  supported  by 
360  columns  of  marble,  38  feet  in  height,  and  adorned 
with  3000  brazen  statues.  This  celebrated  edifice, 
according  to  Pliny,  proved  more  fatal  to  the  man- 
ners and  the  simplicity  of  the  Romans,  than  the 
proscriptions  and  wars  of  Sylla  had  done  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  Scaurus  married  Murcia. 
Cic.  in  Brut.  — V al.  Max.  4,  c.  4. — Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

1.  36,  c.  2. A Roman  of  consular  dignity.  When 

the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son  of  Scaurus  be- 
haved with  great  cowardice,  upon  which  the  father 
sternly  ordered  him  never  to  appear  again  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  severity  of  this  command  ren- 
dered young  Scaurus  melancholy,  and  he  plunged 
a sword  into  his  own  heart,  to  free  himself  from 

further  ignominy. Aurelius,  a Roman  consul 

taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls.  He  was  put  to  a 
cruel  death  because  he  told  the  king  of  the  enemy 
not  to  cross  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy,  which  was 

universally  deemed  unconquerable. M.  /Emi- 

lius,  a man  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  accused  of  adul- 
tery with  Livia,  and  put  to  death.  He  was  an 
eloquent  orator,  but  very  lascivious  and  debauched 

in  his  morals. Mamercus,  a man  put  to  death 

by  Tiberius. Maximus,  a man  who  conspired 

against  Nero. Terentius,  a Latin  grammarian. 

He  had  been  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A. 
Gellius,  11,  c.  15. 

Sced&sus,  a native  of  Leuctra  in  Boeotia.  His 
two  daughters,  Meletia  and  Molpia,  whom  some 
called  Theano  and  Hippo,  were  ravished  by  some 
Spartans,  in  the  reign  of  Cleombrotus,  and  after 
this  they  killed  themselves,  unable  to  survive  the 
loss  of  their  honour.  The  father  became  so  dis- 
consolate, that  when  he  was  unable  to  obtain  relief 
from  his  country,  he  killed  hinself  on  their  tomb. 
Pans.  9,  c.  13. — Pint,  in  A mat.  3. 

Sceleratus,  a plain  of  Rome  near  the  Colline 
gate,  where  the  vestal  Minucia  was  buried  alive, 

when  convicted  of  adultery.  Liv.  8,  c.  15. One 

of  the  gates  of  Rome  was  called  Scelerata,  because 
the  300  Fabii,  who  were  killed  at  the  river  Cremera, 
had  passed  through  it  when  they  went  to  attack  the 
enemy.  It  was  before  named  Carmentalis.— 
There  was  also  a street  at  Rome  formerly  called 
Cyprins , which  received  the  name  of  the  Sceleratus 
vicus,  because  there  Tullia  ordered  her  postilion  to 
drive  her  chariot  over  the  body  of  her  father,  king 
Servius.  Liv.  i,c.  48- — Ovid.  Ib.  365. 
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Scena,  a town  on  the  confines  of  Babylon. 

Strab.  16. A river  of  Ireland,  now  the  Shannon. 

Orosius,  1,  c.  2. 

Scenitae,  Arabians  who  live  in  tents.  Plin.  5, 
c.  11. 

Scepsis,  a town  of  Troas,  where  the  works  of 
Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  were  long  concealed 
underground,  and  damaged  by  the  wet,  &C. 
Strab.  IO. 

Schedia,  a small  village  of  Egypt,  with  a dock- 
yard between  the  western  mouths  of  the  Nile  and 
Alexandria.  Strab. 

Schedius,  one  of  Helen’s  suitors.  Pans.  10, 
c.  4.  1.  30. 

Sclieria,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra.  Pans. 
2,  c.  s .—  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Schceneus,  a son  of  Athamas. The  father 

of  Atalanta. 

Schoenus,  or  Scheno,  a port  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, on  the  Saronicus  sinus. A village  near 

Thebes,  with  a river  of  the  same  name. A river 

of  Arcadia. Another  near  Athens. 

Sciastes,  a surname  of  Apollo  at  Lacedaemon, 
from  the  village  Scias  where  he  was  particularly 
worshipped.  Lycofih.  562. — Tzetzes  loco. 

ScilCthis,  a mountain  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 
c-  i4- . 

SciS.th.os,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  sea,  opposite 
mount  Pelion,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  Val. 
Place.  2. 

Scidros,  a town  of  Magna  Grsecia. 

Scillus,  a town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Olympia, 
where  Xenophon  wrote  his  history. 

Scilurus,  a king  of  Scythia,  who  had  80  sons. 
Vid.  Scylurus. 

Scinis,  a cruel  robber  who  tied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  he  had  forcibly  brought  to- 
gether, and  which  he  afterwards  unloosed,  so  that 
their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  instant  from  their  body. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  440. 

Scinthi,  a people  of  Germany. 

Scione,  a town  of  Thrace,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Athenians.  It  revolted  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  It  was  built  by  a Grecian  colony  on 
their  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Tlnicyd.  4. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  2 .—Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

ScIpiSdse,  a name  applied  to  the  two  Scipios, 
who  obtained  the  surname  of  Africanus,  from  the 
conquest  of  Carthage.  Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  843. 

Scipio,  a celebrated  family  at  Rome,  who  ob- 
tained the  greatest  honours  in  the  republic.  The 
name  seems  to  be  derived  from  scipio,  which  signi- 
fies a stick,  because  one  of  the  family  had  conducted 
his  blind  father,  and  had  been  to  him  as  a stick. 
The  Scipios  were  a branch  of  the  Cornelian  family. 
The  most  illustrious  were  : — P.  Corn.,  a man  made 

master  of  horse  by  Camillus,  &c. A Roman 

dictator. L.  Cornel.,  a consul,  A.U.C.  456,  who 

defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Volaterra. Another 

consul,  A.U.C.  495. Cn.,  surnamed  Asina,  was 

consul  A.U.C.  494  and  500.  He  was  conquered  in 
his  first  consulship  in  a naval  battle,  and  lost  17 
ships.  The  following  year  he  took  Aleria,  in  Cor- 
sica, and  defeated  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  general, 
in  Sardinia.  He  also  took  200  of  the  enemy’s  ships, 
and  the  city  of  Panormum  in  Sicily.  He  was  father 
to  Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio.  Publius,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  Spain  to  oppose  Annibal ; but  when  he 
heard  that  his  enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy, 
he  attempted  by  his  quick  marches  and  secret  evo- 
lutions to  stop  his  progress.  He  was  conquered  by 


Annibal  near  the  Ticinus,  where  he  nearly  lost  his 
life,  had  not  his  son,  who  was  afterwards  surnamed 
Africanus,  courageously  defended  him.  He  again 
passed  into  Spain,  where  he  obtained  some  memor- 
able victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  His  brother  Cneus  shared 
the  supreme  command  with  him,  but  their  great 
confidence  proved  their  ruin.  They  separated  their 
armies,  and  soon  after  Publius  was  furiously  at- 
tacked by  the  two  Asdrubals  and  Mago,  who  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  armies.  The  forces  of 
Publius  were  too  few  to  resist  with  success  the  three 
Carthaginian  generals.  The  Romans  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  their  commander  was  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.  No  sooner  had  the  enemy  obtained  this 
victory  than  they  immediately  marched  to  meet 
Cneus  Scipio,  whom  the  revolt  of  30,000  Celti- 
berians  had  weakened  and  alarmed.  The  general, 
who  was  already  apprised  of  his  brother’s  death, 
secured  an  eminence,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded 
on  all  sides.  After  desperate  acts  of  valour  he  was 
left  among  the  slain,  or,  according  to  some,  he  fled 
into  a tower,  where  he  was  burnt  with  some  of  his 
friends  by  the  victorious  enemy.  Liv.  21,  &c. — 
Polyb.  4. — Plor.  2,  c.  6,  &c. — Eutrop.  3,  c.  8,  &c. 

Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed  Africanus,  war 

son  of  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spain.  He 
first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus, 
where  he  saved  his  father’s  life  by  deeds  of  unex- 
ampled valour  and  boldness.  The  battle  of  Cannae, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms,  instead 
of  disheartening  Scipio,  raised  his  expectations, 
and  he  no  sooner  heard  that  some  of  his  desperate 
countrymen  wished  to  abandon  Italy,  and  to  fly 
from  the  insolence  of  the  conqueror,  than  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  by  his  firmness  and  example, 
he  obliged  them  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome, 
and  to  put  to  immediate  death  the  first  man  who 
attempted  to  retire  from  his  country'.  In  his  21st 
year,  Scipio  was  made  an  edile,  an  honourable  office 
which  was  never  given  but  to  such  as  had  reached 
their  27th  year.  Some  time  after,  the  Romans  were 
alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  commandersof 
their  forces  in  Spain,  Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio, 
had  been  slaughtered,  and  immediately  young 
Scipio  was  appointed  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
father  and  of  his  uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military 
honour  of  the  republic.  It  was  soon  known  how 
able  he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army ; the  vari- 
ous nations  of  Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  four 
years  the  Carthaginians  were  banished  from  that 
part  of  the  continent.  The  whole  province  became 
tributary  to  Rome  ; New  Carthage  submitted  in 
one  day,  and  in  a battle  54,000  of  the  enemy  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  After  these  signal  victories 
Scipio  was  recalled  to  Rome,  which  still  trembled 
at  the  continual  alarms  of  Annibal,  who  was  at  her 
gates.  The  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain  was  looked  upon  as  a proper  general  to  en- 
counter Annibal  in  Italy  ; but  Scipio  opposed  the 
measures  which  his  countiymen  wished  to  pursue, 
and  he  declared  in  the  senate  that  if  Annibal  was 
to  be  conquered  he  must  be  conquered  in  Africa. 
These  bold  measures  were  immediately'  adopted, 
though  opposed  by  the  eloquence,  age,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  great  Fabius,  and  Scipio  was  em- 
powered to  conduct  the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa- 
With  the  dignity  of  consul  he  cmbaiked  for  La 
thage.  Success  attended  his  arms;  his  conques  u 
were  here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain ; the  Cart  hag  in* 
armies  were  routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty  AsdruM' 
was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and  his 
totally  defeated  in  a drawn  battle.  Ihese  repeat 
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osses  alarmed  Carthage ; Annibal,  who  was  vic- 
arious at  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  instantly  recalled 
o defend  the  walls  of  his  country,  and  the  two 
•xcatest  generals  of  the  age  met  each  other  in  the 
Uld.  Terms  of  accommodation  were  proposed ; 
jut  in  the  parley  which  the  two  commanders  had 
ogether,  nothing  satisfactory  was  offered,  and 
vhile  the  one  enlarged  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
iffairs,  the  other  wished  to  dictate  like  a conqueror, 
aid  recommended  the  decision  of  the  controversy 

0 the  sword.  The  celebrated  battle  was  fought 
rear  Zama,  and  both  generals  displayed  their 
nilitary  knowledge  in  drawing  up  their  armies  and 
n choosing  their  ground.  Their  courage  and  in- 
repidity  were  not  less  conspicuous  in  charging  the 
nemy  ; a thousand  acts  of  valour  were  performed 
.n  both  sides,  and  though  the  Carthaginians  fought 
n their  own  defence,  and  the  Romans  for  fame 
.nd  glory,  yet  the  conqueror  of  Italy  was  van- 
luished.  About  20,000  Carthaginians  were  slain, 
.nd  the  same  number  made  prisoners  of  war,  B.C. 
02.  Only  2000  of  the  Romans  were  killed.  This 
attle  was  decisive  ; the  Carthaginians  sued  for 
;eace,  which  Scipio  at  last  granted  on  the  most 
evere  and  humiliating  terms.  The  conqueror  after 
his  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
he  most  unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  a 
riumph,  and  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
ifricanus.  Here  he  enjoyed  for  some  time  the 
ranquillity  and  the  honours  which  his  exploits 
teiited,  but  in  him  also,  as  in  other  great  men, 
jrtune  showed  herself  inconstant.  Scipio  offended 
he  populace  in  wishing  to  distinguish  the  senators 
rom  the  rest  of  the  people  at  the  public  exhibitions ; 
nd  when  he  canvassed  for  the  consulship  for  two 
f his  friends,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his 
pplication  slighted,  and  the  honours  which  he 
laimed  bestowed  on  a man  of  no  character,  and 
ecommended  by  neither  abilities  nor  meritorious 
ctions.  He  retired  from  Rome  no  longer  to  be  a 
pectator  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and 

1 the  capacity  of  lieutenant  he  accompanied  his 
rother  against  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  In  this 
xpedition  his  arms  were  attended  with  usual  suc- 
ess,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  to  the 
onditions  which  the  conquerors  dictated.  At  his 
etum  to  Rome,  Africanus  found  the  malevolence 
f his  enemies  still  unabated.  Cato,  his  inveterate 
ival,  raised  seditions  against  him,  and  the  Petilli, 
wo  tribunes  of  the  people,  accused  the  conqueror 
f Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
nd  of  living  in  an  indolent  and  luxurious  manner, 
icipio  condescended  to  answer  to  the  accusation  of 
is  calumniators  ; the  first  day  was  spent  in  hearing 
he  different  charges,  but  when  he  again  appeared 
n the  second  day  of  his  trial,  the  accused  inter- 
upted  his  judges,  and  exclaimed,  “Tribunes  and 
fflow-citizens,  on  this  day,  this  very  day,  did  I 
onquer  Annibal  and  the  Carthaginians  : come, 
herefore,  with  me,  Romans ; let  us  go  to  the 
apitol,  and  there  return  our  thanks  to  the  immortal 
{ods  for  the  victories  which  have  attended  our 
rms.”  These  words  had  the  desired  effect;  the 
ribes  and  all  the  assembly  followed  Scipio,  the 
ourt  was  deserted,  and  the  tribunes  were  left  alone 
n the  seat  of  judgment.  Yet  when  this  memorable 
lay  was  past  and  forgotten,  Africanus  was  a third 
ime  summoned  to  appear  ; but  he  had  fled  before 
he  impending  storm,  and  retired  to  his  country 
louse  at  Liternum.  The  accusation  was  therefore 
topped,  and  the  accusers  silenced,  when  one  of  the 
nbunes,  formerly  distinguished  for  his  malevolence 
.igainst  Scipio,  rose  to  defend  him,  and  declared  in 


the  assembly,  that  it  reflected  the  highest  disgrace  on 
the  Roman  people,  that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal 
should  become  the  sport  of  the  populace,  and  be 
exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed 
ambition.  Some  time  after  Scipio  died  in  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  before  Christ, 
in  the  48th  year  of  his  age  ; and  so  great  an  aversion 
did  he  express,  as  he  expired,  for  the  depravity  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  ingratitude  of  their  senators, 
that  he  ordered  his  bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to 
Rome.  They  were  accordingly  inhumated  at  Liter- 
num,  where  his  wife  iEmilia  the  daughter  of  Paulus 
^Emilius,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  raised  a 
mausoleum  on  his  tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his  statue, 
with  that  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  his  peace  and  of  his  retirement.  If 
Scipio  was  robbed  during  his  lifetime  of  the  honours 
which  belonged  to  him  as  the  conqueror  of  Africa, 
he  was  not  forgotten  when  dead.  The  Romans 
viewed  his  character  with  reverence  ; with  raptures 
they  read  of  his  warlike  actions,  and  Africanus  was 
regarded  in  the  following  ages  as  a pattern  of 
virtue,  of  innocence,  courage,  and  liberality.  As 
a general,  the  fame  and  the  greatness  of  his  con- 
quests explain  his  character  ; and  indeed  we  hear 
that  Annibal  declared  himself  inferior  to  no  general 
that  ever  lived  except  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  ; and  when  Scipio  asked 
him  what  rank  he  would  claim,  if  he  had  conquered 
him,  the  Carthaginian  general  answered,  “If  I had 
conquered  you,  Scipio,  I would  call  myself  greater 
than  the  conqueror  of  Darius  and  the  ally  of  the 
Tarentines.”  As  an  instance  of  Scipio’s  continence, 
ancient  authors  have  faithfully  recorded  that  the 
conqueror  of  Spain  refused  to  see  a beautiful 
princess  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  after  the 
taking  of  New  Carthage,  and  that  he  not  only 
restored  her  inviolate  to  her  parents,  but  also  added 
immense  presents  for  the  person  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed.  It  was  to  the  artful  complaisance  of 
Africanus  that  the  Romans  owed  their  alliance  with 
Masinissa  king  of  Numidia,  and  also  that  with 
king  Syphax.  The  friendship  of  Scipio  and  Lselius 
is  well  known.  Polyb.  6. — Pint. — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — 

Cic.  in  Brut.,  &c — Eutrop. Lucius  Cornelius, 

surnamed  Asiaticus,  accompanied  his  brother 
Africanus  in  his  expeditions  in  Spain  and  Africa. 
He  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship,  A.  U.C.  564, 
for  his  services  to  the  state,  and  he  was  empowered 
to  attack  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  who  had  de- 
clared war  against  the  Romans.  Lucius  was  ac- 
companied in  this  campaign  by  his  brother  Africanus; 
and  by  his  own  valour,  and  the  advice  of  the  con- 
queror of  Annibal,  ne  soon  routed  the  enemy,  and 
in  a battle  near  the  city  of  Sardes  he  killed  50,000 
foot  and  4000  horse.  Peace  was  soon  after  settled 
by  the  submission  of  Antiochus,  and  the  conqueror, 
at  his  return  home,  obtained  a triumph,  and  the 
surname  of  Asiaticus.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  his  prosperity ; Cato,  after  the  death  of 
Africanus,  turned  his  fury  against  Asiaticus,  and 
the  two  Petilli,  his  devoted  favourites,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  people,  in  which  they  prayed  that 
an  inquiry  might  be  made  to  knov.'  what  money 
had  been  received  from  Antiochus  and  his  allies. 
The  petition  was  instantly  received,  and  Asiaticus, 
charged  to  have  suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted 
by  Antiochus,  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  Terentius  Culeo,  who  was  on  this  oc- 
casion created  pretor.  The  judge,  who  was  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  soon 
found  Asiaticus,  with  his  two  lieutenants  and  his 
questor,  guilty  of  having  received  the  first  6000 
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pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  480  pounds  weight  of 
silver,  and  the  others  nearly  an  equal  sum,  from 
the  monarch  against  whom,  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  make  war. 
Immediately  they  were  condemned  to  pay  large 
fines  ; but  while  the  others  gave  security,  Scipio  de- 
- dared  that  he  had  accounted  to  the  public  for  all 
the  money  which  he  had  brought  from  Asia,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  innocent.  For  this  obstinacy 
lilripio  was  dragged  to  prison,  but  his  cousin  Nasica 
pleaded  his  cause  before  the  people,  and  the  pretor 
instantly  ordered  the  goods  of  the  prisoner  to  be 
seized  and  confiscated.  The  sentence  was  executed, 
but  the  effects  of  Scipio  were  insufficient  to  pay 

1. he  fine,  and  it  was  the  greatest  justification  of  his 
innocence,  that  whatever  was  found  in  his  house 
had  never  been  in  the  possession  of  Antiochus  or 
his  subjects.  This,  however,  did  not  totally  liberate 
him  ; he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  offer  of  his  friends  and  of  his  clients. 
Some  time  after  he  was  appointed  to  settle  the 
disputes  between  Eumenes  and  Seleucus,  and  at 
his  return  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity 
towards  him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  such  un- 
common liberality,  that  Asiaticus  was  enabled  to 
celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  victory  over  An- 
tiochus, for  10  successive  days,  at  his  own  expense. 

Liv.  38,  c.  55,  &c. — Eutrop.  4. Nasica,  was  son 

of  Cneus  Scipio,  and  cousin  to  Scipio  Africanus. 
He  was  refused  the  consulship,  though  supported 
by  the  interest  and  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of 
Annibal ; but  he  afterwards  obtained  it,  and  in  that 
honourable  office  conquered  the  Boii,  and  gained  a 
triumph.  He  was  also  successful  in  an  expedition 
which  he  undertook  in  Spain.  When  the  statue  of 
Cybele  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  the 
Roman  senate  delegated  one  of  their  body,  who 
was  the  most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his 
manners  and  the  innocence  of  his  life,  to  go  and 
meet  the  goddess  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia.  Nasica 
was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  as  such  he  was 
enjoined  to  bring  the  statue  of  the  goddess  to  Rome 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  solemnity.  Nasica  also 
distinguished  himself  by  the  active  part  which  he 
took  in  confuting  the  accusations  laid  against  the 

two  Scipios,  Africanus  and  Asiaticus. There  was 

also  another  of  the  same  name,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  enmity  against  the  Gracchi,  to  whom 
he  was  nearly  related.  Paterc.  2,  c.  1,  &c.—Flor. 

2,  c.  15. — Liv.  29,  c.  14,  &c. Publ.  ./Emilianus, 

son  of  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  was 
adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  re- 
ceived the  same  surname  as  his  grandfather,  and 
was  called  Africanus  the  younger,  on  account  of 
his  victories  over  Carthage.  ./Emilianus  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Roman  armies  under  his  father,  and 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  a legionary 
tribune  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  where  he  kiHed 
a Spaniard  of  gigantic  stature,  and  he  obtained  a 
mural  crown  at  the  siege  of  Intercata.  He  passed 
into  Africa  to  demand  a reinforcement  from  king 
Masinissa  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  he  was  the  spec- 
tator of  a long  and  bloody  battle  which  was  fought 
between  that  monarch  and  the  Carthaginians,  and 
which  soon  produced  the  third  Punic  war.  Some 
time  after  /Emilianus  was  made  edile,  and  next 
appointed  consul,  though  under  the  age  required 
for  that  important  office.  The  surname  which  he 
had  received  from  his  grandfather,  he  was  doomed 
lawfully  to  claim  as  his  own.  He  was  empowered 
to  finish  the  war  with  Carthage,  and  as  he  was 
permitted  by  the  senate  to  choose  his  colleague,  he 
took  with  him  his  friend  Lxlius,  whose  father  of 


the  same  name  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  shared  the  victories  of  the  first  Africanus.  The 
siege  of  Carthage  was  already  begun,  but  the 
operations  of  the  Romans  were  not  continued  with 
vigour.  Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  the  enemy,  than  every  communication  with 
the  land  was  cut  off,  and  that  they  might  not  have 
the  command  of  the  sea,  a stupendous  mole  was 
thrown  across  the  harbour  with  immense  labour 
and  expense.  This,  which  might  have  disheartened 
the  most  active  enemy,  rendered  the  Carthaginians 
more  eager  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence ; all  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  employed  themselves  without 
cessation  to  dig  another  harbour,  and  to  build  and 
equip  another  fleet.  In  a short  time,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  /Emilianus,  the  Romans 
were  astonished  to  see  another  harbour  formed, 
and  50  galleys  suddenly  issuing  under  sail,  ready 
for  the  engagement.  This  unexpected  fleet,  by 
immediately  attacking  the  Roman  ships,  might 
have  gained  the  victory,  but  the  delay  of  the 
Carthaginians  proved  fatal  to  their  cause,  and  the 
enemy  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  themselves. 
Scipio  soon  got  the  possession  of  a small  eminence 
in  the  harbour,  and,  by  the  success  of  his  sub- 
sequent operations,  he  broke  open  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  and  entered  the  streets,  where  he  made 
his  way  by  fire  and  sword.  The  surrender  of  above 
50,000  men  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
citadel,  and  the  total  submission  of  Carthage,  B.C. 
147.  The  captive  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  though 
Scipio  was  obliged  to  demolish  its  very  walls  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly 
over  the  melancholy  and  tragical  scene  ; and  in  be- 
wailing the  miseries  of  Carthage,  he  expressed  his 
fears  lest  Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  age, 
should  exhibit  such  a dreadful  conflagration.  The 
return  of  /Emilianus  to  Rome  was  that  of  another 
conqueror  of  Annibal,  and,  like  him,  he  was  hon- 
oured with  a magnificent  triumph,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Africanus.  He  was  not  long  left  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  glory',  before  he  was  called  to 
obtain  fresh  honours.  He  was  chosen  consul  a 
second  time,  and  appointed  to  finish  the  war  which 
the  Romans  had  hitherto  carried  on  without  success 
or  vigorous  exertions  against  Numantia.  The  fall 
of  Numantia  was  more  noble  than  that  of  the 
capital  of  Africa,  and  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
obtained  the  victory  only  when  the  enemies  had 
been  consumed  by  famine  or  by  self-destruction, 
B.C.  133.  From  his  conquests  in  Spain,  ./Emilianus 
was  honoured  with  a second  triumph,  and  with  the 
surname  of  Numantinus.  Yet  his  popularity  was 
short,  and,  by  telling  the  people  that  the  murder 
of  their  favourite,  his  brother-in-law  Gracchus,  was 
lawful,  since  he  was  turbulent  and  inimical  to  the 
peace  of  the  republic,  Scipio  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  tribunes,  and  was  received  with 
hisses.  His  authority  for  a moment  quelled  their 
sedition,  when  he  reproached  them  for  their  own 
cowardice,  and  exclaimed,  “ Factious  wretches,  00 
you  think  your  clamours  can  intimidate  me;  me, 
whom  the  fury  of  your  enemies  never  daunted  ? 1* 
this  the  gratitude  that  you  owe  to  my  father  Paulus 
who  conquered  Macedonia,  and  to  me?  Without 
my  family  you  were  slaves.  Is  this  the  respect  yTou 
owe  to  your  deliverers?  Is  this  your  affection 
This  firmness  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  assem  >1 
and  some  time  after  Scipio  retired  from  the  clamo 
of  Rome  to  Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend  1 11  ’ 

he  passed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  innocent  j 

and  amusement,  in  diversions  which  had  please® 
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iem  when  children;  and  the  two  greatest  men 
uit  ruled  the  state,  were  often  seen  on  the  sea-shore 
icking  up  light  pebbles,  and  throwing  them  on  the 
nooth  surface  of  the  waters.  Though  fond  of  re- 
rrement  and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often  in- 
vested himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  His 
ruemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictatorship, 
nd  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against  him,  when 
e had  opposed  the  Sempronian  law,  and  declared 
imself  the  patron  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
f Italy.  This  active  part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with 
pleasure  by  the  friends  of  the  republic,  and  not 
. nly  the  senate,  but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins, 
nd  neighbouring  states  conducted  their  illustrious 
tdend  and  patron  to  his  house.  It  seemed  also 
: xe  universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be  quieted 
t y the  election  of  Scipio  to  the  dictatorship,  and 
. lany  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be  on  the 
, lorrow  conferred  upon  him.  In  this,  however,  the 
x xpectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated.  Scipio  was 
mnd  dead  in  his  bed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
'orld  ; and  those  who  inquired  for  the  causes  of 
lis  sudden  death,  perceived  violent  marks  on  his 
:eck,  and  concluded  that  he  had  been  strangled, 
!.C.  128.  This  assassination,  as  it  was  then  gene- 
rally believed,  was  committed  by  the  triumvirs, 
’apirius  Carbo,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
'•ho  supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and  by  his  wife 
c empronia,  who  is  charged  with  having  introduced 

■ ie  murderers  into  his  room.  No  inquiries  were 
. lade  after  the  authors  of  his  death  ; Gracchus  was 
ne  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the  only  atonement 
•hich  the  populace  made  for  the  death  of  Scipio 

./as  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  to  show  their  concern 
v y their  cries  and  loud  lamentations.  The  second 
.fncanus  has  often  been  compared  to  the  first  of 
aat  name ; they  seemed  to  be  equally  great  and 
; qually  meritorious,  and  the  Romans  were  unable 
o distinguish  which  of  the  two  was  entitled  to  a 
-;reater  share  of  their  regard  and  admiration.  ./'Emi- 
ianus,  like  his  grandfather,  was  fond  of  literature, 

■ Jid  he  saved  from  the  flames  of  Carthage  many 
: aluable  compositions,  written  by  Phoenician  and 

’unic  authors.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatness  he 
lied  poor,  and  his  nephew  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
vho  inherited  his  estace,  scarce  found  in  his  house 
■,2  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a half  of 
« :old.  His  liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his  sisters 
reserves  the  greatest  commendations,  and,  indeed, 

• 10  higher  encomium  can  be  passed  upon  his  cha- 
lacter,  private  as  well  as  public,  than  the  words  of 
lis  rival  Metellus,  who  told  his  sons,  at  the  death 
>f  Scipio,  to  go  and  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
’Treatest  man  that  ever  lived  or  should  live  in  Rome. 
Liv.  44,  &c. — Cic.  de  Settee.  Orat.  in  Brut.,  &c. 
—Polyb. — Appian. — Paterc.  1,  c.  12,  &c. — Flor. 

-A  son  of  the  first  Africanus,  taken  captive  by 

1 \ntiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  restored  to  his  father 
1 without  a ransom.  He  adopted  as  his  son  young 
MSmilianus  the  son  of  Paulus  ^Emilius,  who  was 
\ft.er.warcJs  surname d Africanus.  Like  his  father 
■Scipio,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  fondness  for 

literature,  and  his  valour  in  the  Roman  armies. 

"Metellus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  appointed 
commander  in  Macedonia.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Africa 

■ with  Cato.  He  was  defeated  by  Oesar  at  Thapsus. 
Pint.— — Salutio,  a mean  person  in  Ctcsar’s  army 
in  Africa.  The  general  appointed  him  his  chief 
commander,  either  to  ridicule  him,  or  because 
there  was  an  ancient  oracle  that  declared  that  the 
■Scipios  would  ever  be  victorious  in  Africa.  Pint. 

— L.  Cornelius,  a consul  who  opposed  Sylla.  He 


was  at  last  deserted  by  his  army,  and  proscribed. 

The  commander  of  a cohort  in  the  reign  of 

Vitellius. 

Scira,  an  annual  solemnity  observed  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine.  It  received  its  name  either 
from  Sciras,  a small  town  of  Attica,  or  from  a native 
of  Eleusis,  called  Scirus. 

Sciradium,  a promontory  of  Attica,  on  the 
Saronicus  sinus. 

Sciras,  a name  of  ^Egina.  Minerva  was  also 
called  Sciras.  Strab.  9. 

Sciressa,  a mountain  of  Arcadia.  Plitt.  4,  c.  5. 

Sciron,  a celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who  plun- 
dered the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  threw 
them  down  from  the  highest  rocks  into  the  sea, 
after  he  had  obliged  them  to  wait  upon  him  and  to 
wash  his  feet.  Theseus  attacked  him,  and  treated 
him  as  he  treated  travellers.  According  to  Ovid, 
the  earth  as  well  as  the  sea  refused  to  receive  the 
bones  of  Sciron,  which  remained  for  some  time  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  till  they  were  changed  into  large 
rocks  called  Scirottia  Saxa,  situate  between  Megara 
and  Corinth.  There  was  a road  near  them  which 
bore  the  name  of  Sciron,  naturally  small  and  narrow, 
but  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 
Some  suppose  that  I no  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Cychreus,  a king  of  Salamis.  He  was 
brother-in-law  to  Telamon  the  son  of  /Eacus.  Ovid. 
7,  Met.  v.  444.  Heroid.  2,  v.  69. — Strab.  9. — Mela, 
2,  c.  13. — Plitt.  2,  c.  47. — Diod.  4. — Hygin.fab.  38. 
— Propert.  3,  el.  14,  v.  12. — Pans.  1,  c.  44. — Seneca , 
N.Q.  s,  c.  17.  _ , . , . 

Scirus,  a village  of  Arcadia,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants are  called  Sciritee. A plain  and  river 

of  Attica,  near  Megara.  Pans.  1,  c.  36. 

Scissis,  a town  of  Spain.  Liv.  21,  c.  60. 

Scodra,  a town  of  Illyricum,  where  Gentius 
resided.  Liv.  43,  c.  20. 

Scolus,  a mountain  of  Bceotia. A town  of 

Macedonia,  near  Olynthus.  Strab. 

Scombrus,  a mountain  of  Thrace,  near  Rho- 
dope. 

Scopas,  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Ephesus, 
for  some  time  employed  in  making  the  mausoleum 
which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  husband,  and  which 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
One  of  his  statues  of  Venus  was  among  the  an- 
tiquities with  which  Rome  was  adorned.  Scopas 
lived  about  450  years  before  Christ.  Pans,  x,  c.  43, 
&c. — Horat.  4,  od.  8. — Vitr.  9,  c.  9 .—Plin.  34, 

c.  8.  1.  36,  c.  5. An  ./Etolian  who  raised  some 

forces  to  assist  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  king  of  Egypt, 
against  his  enemies  Antiochus  and  his  allies.  He 
afterwards  conspired  against  the  Egyptian  monarch, 

and  was  put  to  death,  B.C.  196. An  ambassador 

to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

Scopium,  a town  of  Thessaly. 

Scordisci  and  Scordiscae,  a people  of  Pan- 
nonia  and  Thrace,  well  known  during  the  reign  of 
the  Roman  emperors  for  their  barbarity  and  uncivil- 
ized manners.  They  were  fond  of  drinking  human 
blood,  and  they  generally  sacrificed  their  captive 
enemies  to  their  gods.  Liv.  41,  c.  19. — Strab.  7. — 
Flor.  3,  c.  4. 

Scot!,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  men- 
tioned as  different  from  the  Piets.  Claudian.  de 
Hon.  3,  Cons.  v.  54. 

Scotlnus,  a surname  of  Heraclitus.  Strab. 
»5- 

Scotussa,  a town  of  Thessaly  at  the  north  of 
Larissa  and  of  the  Peneus,  destroyed  by  Alexander 
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of  Pherae.  Liv.  28,  c.  5 & 7.  1.  36,  c.  14.— Strab.  7 

& 9- — Pans.  6,  c.  5. Another  in  Macedonia. 

Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

Scribonia,  a daughter  of  Scribonius,  who  mar- 
ried Augustus  after  he  had  divorced  Claudia.  He 
had  by  her  a daughter,  the  celebrated  Julia.  Scri- 
bonia was  some  time  after  repudiated,  that  Au- 
gustus might  marry  Livia.  She  had  been  married 
twice  before  she  became  the  wife  of  the  emperor. 

Sueton.  in  Aug.  62. A woman  who  married 

Crassus. 

Scribonianus,  a man  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
Some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  be  competitor  for 
the  imperial  purple  against  Vespasian,  which  he 

declined.  Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  39. There  were  also 

two  brothers  of  that  name,  who  did  nothing  without 
each  other’s  consent.  Id.  4,  c.  41. 

Scribonius,  a man  who  made  himself  master 

of  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus. A physician  in  the 

age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. A man  who 

wrote  annals,  A.D.  22.  The  best  edition  of  Scribo- 
nius is  that  of  Patav.  4to,  1655. A friend  of 

Pompey,  Stc. 

Scultenna,  a river  of  Gaul  Cispadana,  falling 
into  the  Po,  now  called  Panaro.  Liv.  41,  c.  12  & 
18 .—Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Scylaceum.,  a town  of  the  Brutii,  built  by 
Mnestheus  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  colony.  As 
Virgil  has  applied  the  epithet  Navifragum  to  Scyla- 
ceum, some  suppose  that  either  the  poet  was  mis- 
taken in  his  knowledge  of  the  place,  because  there 
are  no  apparent  dangers  to  navigation  there,  or  that 
he  confounds  this  place  with  a promontory  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  Servius  explains 
this  passage  by  supposing  that  the  houses  of  the 
place  were  originally  built  with  the  shipwrecked 
vessels  of  Ulysses’  fleet — a most  puerile  explanation  ! 
Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  553 .—Strab.  6. 

Seylax,  a geographer  and  mathematician  of 
Caria,  in  the  age  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  about 
550  years  before  Christ.  He  was  commissioned  by 
Darius  to  make  discoveries  in  the  east,  and  after  a 
journey  of  30  months  he  visited  Egypt.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  the  first  who  invented  geographical 
tables.  The  latest  edition  of  th aPeriplus  of  Seylax, 
is  that  of  Gronovius,  4to,  L.  Bat.  1597.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  44.— Strab. A river  of  Cappadocia. 

Scylla,  a daughter  of  Nisus  king  of  Megara, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as  that  monarch 
besieged  her  father's  capital.  To  make  him  sensible 
of  her  passion,  she  informed  him  that  she  would 
deliver  Megara  into  his  hands  if  he  promised  to 
many  her.  Minos  consented,  and  as  the  prosperity 
of  Megara  depended  on  a golden  hair,  which  was 
on  the  head  of  Nisus,  Scylla  cut  it  off  as  her  father 
was  asleep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies  of  the 
Megareans  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  enemy  easily 
became  master  of  the  place.  Scylla  was  disap- 
pointed in  her  expectations,  and  Minos  treated  her 
with  such  contempt  and  ridicule,  that  she  threw 
herself  from  a tower  into  the  sea,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  she  was  changed  into  a lark  by  the 
gods,  and  her  father  into  a hawk.  Ovid.  Trist.  2, 
v.  393. — Pans.  2,  c.  34. — Propert.  3,  cl.  19,  v.  21. — 

Hygin.  fab.  198. — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  405,  &c. A 

daughter  of  Typhon,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Phorcys, 
who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glaucus,  one  of  the  deities 
of  the  sea.  Scylla  scorned  the  addresses  of  Glaucus, 
and  the  god,  to  render  her  more  propitious,  applied 
to  Circe,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs  and  incanta- 
tions was  universally  admired.  Circe  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  she  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
instead  of  giving  him  the  required  assistance,  she 


attempted  to  make  him  forget  Scylla,  but  in  vain 
io  punish  her  rival,  Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some 
poisonous  herbs  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain 
where  Scylla  bathed,  and  no  sooner  had  the  nymph 
touched  the  place  than  she  found  every  part  of  her 
body  below  the  waist  changed  into  frightful  monsters 
like  dogs,  which  never  ceased  barking.  The  rest 
of  her  body  assumed  an  equally  hideous  form.  She 
found  herself  supported  by  12  feet,  and  she  had  six 
different  heads,  each  with  three  rows  of  teeth.  This 
sudden  metamorphosis  so  terrified  her,  that  she 
threw  herself  into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  sepa- 
rates the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  she  was 
changed  into  rocks,  which  continued  to  bear  her 
name,  and  which  were  universally  deemed  by  the 
ancients  as  very  dangerous  to  sailors,  as  well  as  the 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis  on  the  coast  :>f  Sicily. 
During  a tempest  the  waves  are  described  by 
modem  navigators  as  roaring  dreadfully  when 
driven  into  the  rough  and  uneven  cavities  of  the 
rock.  Homer.  Od.  12,  v.  85. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  66, 
&c .—Pans.  2,  c.  34. — Hygin.  fab.  199.  Some 
authors,  as  Propert.  4,  el.  4,  v.  39,  and  Virg.  eel.  6. 
v.  74,  with  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  500,  have  confounded 
the  daughter  of  Typhon  with  the  daughter  of  N isus. 

Virg.  ;Fn.  3,  v.  424,  &c. A ship  in  the  fleet  of 

./Eneas,  commanded  by  Cloanthus,  &c.  Virg. 
Ain.  5,  v.  122. 

Scyllseum,  a promontory  of  Pe'-iponnesus  on 

the  coast  of  Argolis. A promontoiy  of  the  Brutii 

in  Italy,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Scylaceum,  near 
which  was  the  famous  whirlpool  Scylla,  from  which 
the  name  is  derived. 

Scyllias,  a celebrated  swimmer  who  enriched 
himself  by  diving  after  the  goods  which  had  been 
shipwrecked  in  the  Persian  ships  near  Pelium.  It 
is  said  that  he  could  dive  80  stadia  under  the  water. 
Herodot.  8,  c.  8. — Pans.  10,  c.  19. 

Scyllis  and  Dipcenus,  statuaries  of  Crete 
before  the  age  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They  were 
said  to  be  sons  and  pupils  of  Daedalus,  and  they 
established  a school  at  Sicyon,  where  they  taught 
the  principles  of  their  profession.  Pans. — Plin.  36, 

Beylins  (untis),  a town  of  Achaia,  given  to 
Xenophon  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Strab. 

Scylurus,  a monarch  who  left  80  sons.  He 
called  them  to  his  bedside  as  he  expired,  and  by 
enjoining  them  to  break  a bundle  of  sticks  tied 
together,  and  afterwards  separately,  he  convinced 
them  that,  when  altogether  firmly  united,  their 
power  would  be  insuperable,  but,  if  ever  disunited, 
they  would  fail  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 
Pint,  de  Ga?-r. 


Scyppium,  a town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colophon.  Pans.  7,  c.  3. 

Scyras,  a river  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  25. 

Scyrias,  a name  applied  to  Deidamia  as  a 
native  ofScyros.  Ovid.  A.  v.  682. 

Scyros,  a rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
Aegean,  at  the  distance  of  about  28  miles  north- 
east from  Eubcea,  60  miles  .n  circumference.  It 
was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelasgians 
and  Carians.  Achilles  retired  there  not  to  go  to 
the  Trojan  war,  and  became  father  of  Neoptolenuis 
by  Deidamia  the  daughter  of  king  Lycomedes. 
Scyros  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon.  Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  508 .—Ovid.  Met.  7, 
v.  464.  1.  13,  v.  156. — Pans.  1,  c.  7. — Strab.  9. 

Scyth.80,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia,  rid. 
Scythia. 

Scythes,  or  Scytha,  a son  of  Jupiter  by  a 
daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  was  that  of  a 
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„m,  and  the  rest  that  of  a serpent.  He  became 
ing  of  a country  which  he  called  Scythia.  Diod.  2. 
— A son  of  Hercules  and  Echidna. 

; Scythia,  a large  country  situate  in  the  most 
.orthern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  which 
: ircumstance  it  is  generally  denominated  European 
nd  Asiatic.  The  most  northern  parts  of  Scythia 
:'ere  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold- 
ness of  the  climate.  The  more  southern  parts  in 
.sia  that  were  inhabited  were  distinguished  by  the 
ame  of  Scythia  intra  et  extra  Imaitm , &c.  The 
voundaries  of  Scythia  were  unknown  to  the 
ncients,  as  no  traveller  had  penetrated  beyond 
tie  vast  tracts  of  land  which  lay  at  the  north, 
ast,  and  west.  Scythia  comprehended  the  modern 
:ingdoms  of  Tartary,  Russia  in  Asia,  Siberia, 
iuscovy,  the  Crimea,  Poland,  part  of  Hungary, 

. ithuama,  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  Sweden, 
forway,  &c.  The  Scythians  were  divided  into 
;veral  nations  or  tribes  ; they  had  no  cities,  but 
mtinually  changed  their  habitations.  They  inured 
lemselves  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue  ; they  de- 
mised money,  and  lived  upon  milk,  and  covered 
tiemselves  with  the  skins  of  their  cattle.  The 
:.rtues  seemed  to  flourish  among  them,  and  that 
-lilosophy  and  moderation  which  other  nations 
wished  to  acquire  by  study,  seemed  natural  to 
uem.  Some  authors,  however,  represent  them  as 
savage  and  barbarous  people,  who  fed  upon 
. Liman  flesh,  who  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies, 
id  used  the  skulls  of  travellers  as  vessels  in  their 
acrifices  to  their  gods.  The  Scythians  made 
veral  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern  pro- 
duces of  Asia,  especially  B.C.  624,  when  they 
:mained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for  28  years, 
id  we  find  them  at  different  periods  extending 

■ eir  conquests  in  Europe,  and  penetrating  as  far 
; Egypt.  Their  government  was  monarchical,  and 
ie  deference  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns 

1 as  uuparalleled.  When  the  king  died,  his  body 
1 as  carried  through  every  province,  where  it  was 
:ceived  in  solemn  procession,  and  afterwards 
i iried.  In  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  they 
vaded  the  Roman  empire  with  the  Sarmatians. 
id.  Sarmatia.  Herodot.  x,  c.  4,  &c. — Strut/.  7. 
■Diod.  2. — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — Justin.  2,  c.  1, 
c. — Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  64.  1.  2,  v.  224. 

Scythlnus,  a Greek  poet  of  Teos  in  Ionia, 
ho  wrote  iambics.  Diog.  in  H erac. — A then.  11. 
Scython,  a man  changed  into  a woman.  Ovid. 

' let.  4,  v.  280. 

ScythopSlis,  a town  of  Syria,  said  to  have 
:en  built  by  Bacchus.  Strab.  16. — Plin.  5,  c.  18. 
Scythotauri,  a people  of  Chersonesus  Tau- 
ca.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

■ Sebasta,  a town  of  Judaea. Another  in  Ci- 
lia.  The  name  was  common  to  several  cities, 

; it  was  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Sebaatia,  a city  of  Armenia, 
f Sebennytus,  a town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt. 

' he  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows  near  it  has 

■ ;en  called  the  Sebennytic.  Plin.  5,  c.  10. 

■c  Sebetus,  a small  river  of  Campania,  falling 
: to  the  bay  of  Naples,  whence  the  epithet  Sebet/iis, 
ven  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  frequented  its 
orders,  and  became  mother  of  CEbalus  by  Telon. 
JCf-  SE”;  7,  v.  734. 

Sebuaiani,  or  Segusiani,  a people  of  Celtic 
aul. 

' Sectanus,  an  infamous  debauchee  in  the  age 
f Horace,  1,  sat.  4,  v.  112. 

‘ Secundus  Julius,  a man  who  published 
Jme  harangues  and  orations  in  the  age  of  the 


emperor  Titus. A favourite  of  Nero. One  of 

the  associates  of  Sejanus. 

Seditani,  or  Sedentani,  a people  of  Spain. 
Ital.  3,_v.  372. 

Seduni,  an  ancient  nation  of  Belgic  Gaul. 
Cces.  Bell.  G.  3. 

Sedusii,  a people  of  Germany  near  the  Suevi. 
Cces. 

Segesta,  a town  of  Sicily  tounded  by  .Eneas, 
or,  according  to  some,  by  Crinisus.  Vid.  /Egesta, 

Seg-estes,  a German,  friendly  to  the  Roman 
interest  in  the  time  of  Germanicus.  His  daughter 
married  Arminius.  Tacit.  A.  1,  c.  55. 

Segretia,  a divinity  at  Rome,  invoked  by  the 
husbandmen  that  the  harvest  might  be  plentiful. 
Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  8. — Macrob.  1,  c.  16. — Plin. 
18,  c.  2. 

Segni,  a people  with  a town  of  the  same 
name  in  Belgic  Gaul.  Cces.  B.  G.  6. 

Segobrica,  a town  of  Spain  near  Saguntum. 
Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Seg’Onax,  a prince  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain,  who  opposed  Caesar,  by  order  of  Cassive- 
launus,  &c.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  22. 

Segontia,  or  Seguntia,  a town  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Segonti&ci,  a people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  who 
submitted  to  J.  Caesar. 

Segovia,  a town  of  Spain,  of  great  power  in 

the  age  of  the  Caesars. There  was  also  another 

of  the  same  name  in  Lusitania.  Both  had  been 
founded  by  the  Celtiberi. 

Seguntium,  a town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Carnarvon  in  Wales.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

Segusiani,  a people  of  Gaul  on  the  Loire. 
Cces.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  10. — Plin.  4,  c.  18. 

Segusio,  a town  of  Piedmont  on  the  Durias. 
Plin.  3,  c.  17. 

-ZElius  Sejanus,  a native  of  Vulsinum  in 
Tuscany,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  court  of 
Tiberius.  His  father's  name  was  Seuis  Strabo,  a 
Roman  knight,  commander  of  the  pretorian  guards. 
His  mother  was  descended  from  the  Junian  family. 
Sejanus  first  gained  the  favours  of  Caius  Caesar 
the  grandson  of  Augustus,  but  afterwards  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  interest  and  the  views  of 
Tiberius,  who  then  sat  on  the  imperial  throne. 
The  emperor,  who  was  naturally  of  a suspicious 
temper,  was  free  and  open  with  Sejanus,  and  while 
he  distrusted  others,  he  communicated  his  greatest 
secrets  to  this  fawning  favourite.  Sejanus  im- 
proved this  confidence,  and  when  he  had  found 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius,  he  next 
endeavoured  to  become  the  favourite  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  darling  of  the  senate.  As  commander  of 
the  pretorian  guards  he  was  the  second  man  in 
Rome,  and  in  that  important  office  he  made  use  of 
insinuations  and  every  mean  artifice  to  make  him- 
self beloved  and  revered.  His  affability  and  con- 
descension gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  common 
soldiers,  and  by  appointing  his  own  favourites  and 
adherents  to  places  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the 
officers  and  centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted 
to  his  interest.  The  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  were 
well  known  ; yet  to  advance  with  more  success,  he 
attempted  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  senators.  In 
this  he  met  with  no  opposition.  A man  who  has 
the  disposal  of  places  of  honour  and  dignity,  and 
who  has  the  command  of  the  public  money,  cannot 
but  be  the  favourite  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  his 
assistance.  It  is  even  said  that  Sejanus  gained  to 
his  views  all  the  wives  of  the  senators,  by  a private 
and  most  secret  promise  of  marriage  to  each  of 
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them,  whenever  he  had  made  himself  independent 
and  sovereign  of  Rome.  Yet  however  successful 
with  the  best  and  noblest  families  in  the  empire, 
Sejanus  had  to  combat  numbers  in  the  house  of  the 
emperor ; but  these  seeming  obstacles  were  soon 
removed.  All  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
. Tiberius  were  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the 
favourite  under  various  pretences  ; and  Drusus  the 
son  of  the  emperor,  by  striking  Sejanus,  made  his 
destruction  sure  and  inevitable.  Livia  the  wife  of 
Drusus  was  gained  by  Sejanus,  and  though  the 
mother  of  many  children,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  assist  her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, and  she  consented  to  marry  him  when  Drusus 
was  dead.  No  sooner  was  Drusus  poisoned  than 
Sejanus  openly  declared  his  wish  to  marry  Livia. 
This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Tiberius  ; and  the 
emperor,  by  recommending  Germanicus  to  the  sena- 
tors for  his  successor,  rendered  Sejanus  bold  and 
determined.  He  was  more  urgent  in  his  demands  ; 
and  when  he  could  not  gain  the  consent  of  the 
emperor,  he  persuaded  him  to  retire  to  solitude 
from  the  noise  of  Rome  and  the  troubles  of  the 
government.  Tiberius,  naturally  fond  of  ease  and 
luxury,  yielded  to  his  representations,  and  retired 
to  Campania,  leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the 
empire.  This  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  favourite, 
and  he  was  now  without  a master.  Prudence  and 
moderation  might  have  made  him  what  he  wished 
to  be  ; but  Sejanus  offended  the  whole  empire  when 
he  declared  that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome,  and 
Tiberius  only  the  dependent  prince  of  the  island  of 
Capreae,  where  he  had  retired.  Tiberius  was  upon 
this  fully  convinced  of  the  designs  of  Sejanus  ; and 
when  he  had  been  informed  that  his  favourite  had 
had  the  meanness  and  audacity  to  ridicule  him  by 
introducing  him  on  the  stage,  the  emperor  ordered 
him  to  be  accused  before  the  senate.  Sejanus  was 
deserted  by  all  his  pretended  friends,  as  soon  as  by 
fortune ; and  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  empire, 
and  who  called  himself  the  favourite  of  the  people, 
the  darling  of  the  pretorian  guards,  and  the  com- 
panion of  Tiberius,  was  seized  without  resistance, 
and  the  same  day  strangled  in  prison,  A.D.  31. 
His  remains  were  exposed  to  the  fury  and  insolence 
of  the  populace,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  His  children  and  all  his  relations  were  in- 
volved in  his  ruin,  and  Tiberius  sacrificed  to  his 
resentment  and  suspicions  all  those  who  were  even 
connected  with  Sejanus,  or  had  shared  his  favours 
and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  Tacit.  3,  Ann .,  &c. — 
Dio.  58. — Suet,  in  Tib. 

Cn.  Seius,  a Roman  who  had  a famous  horse 
of  large  size  and  uncommon  beauty.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Antony,  and  it  was  observed,  that  who- 
ever obtained  possession  of  his  horse,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  horses  of 
Diomedes  destroyed  by  Hercules,  and  which  was 
called  Sejanus  equus,  became  unfortunate,  and  lost 
all  his  property,  with  every  member  of  his  family. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  ille  homo  habct  Sejanum 
equunt,  applied  to  such  as  were  oppressed  with 
misfortunes.  A u.  Gellius,  3,  c.  9. 

Seius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Sejanus,  was  a 
Roman  knight,  and  commander  of  the  pretorian 
guards. 

Selasia.  Vid.  Sellasia. 

Selemnus,  a river  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7,  c.  23. 
Vid.  Selimnus. 

Selene,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
put  to  death  by  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia.  She 
was  daughter  of  Physcon  king  of  Egypt,  and  had 
first  married  her  brother  Lftthwrus,  according  to 


the  custom  of  her  country,  and  afterwards,  by  desire 
of  her  mother,  her  other  brother  Gryphus.  At  the 
death  of  Gryphus  she  had  married  Antiochus,  sur- 
named  Eusebes,  the  son  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  According  to  Appian’ 
she  first  married  the  father,  and  after  his  death,  his 
son  Eusebes.  Appian.  Syr.,  &c. 

Seleucena,  or  Seleucis,  a country  of  Syria, 
in  Asia.  Vid.  Seleucis. 

Seleucia,  a town  of  Syria,  on  the  sea-shore, 
generally  called  Pieria,  to  distinguish  it  from  others 
of  the  same  name.  There  were  no  less  than  eight 
other  cities  which  were  called  Seleucia,  and  which 
had  all  received  their  name  from  Seleucus  Nicator. 
They  were  all  situate  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  in 
Cilicia,  and  near  the  Euphrates.  Flor.  3,  c.  11. — 
Pint,  in  Deni. — Mela,  1,  c.  12.— Strap,  n & 15.— 

Plin.  6,  c.  26. Also  the  residence  of  the  Parthian 

kings.  Cic.  8,  Fain.  14. 

Seleucidae,  a surname  given  to  those  monarchs 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  which  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  the  son  of  Antiochus,  from  whom  the 
word  is  derived.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidse  begins 
with  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus,  B.C.  312, 
and  ends  at  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.C. 
65.  The  order  in  which  these  monarchs  reigned  is 
shown  in  the  account  of  Syria.  Vid.  Syria. 

Seleucis,  a division  of  Syria,  which  received 
its  name  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian 
empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
was  also  called  Tetrapolis,  from  the  four  cities 
which  it  contained,  called  also  sister  cities  ; Seleucia 
called  after  Seleucus,  Antioch  called  after  his  father, 
Laodicea  after  his  mother,  and  Apamea  after  his 
wife.  Strab.  16. 

Seleucus  I.,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  surnamed  Nicator,  or  Victorious,  was 
son  of  Antiochus.  After  the  king's  death,  he  re- 
ceived Babylon  as  his  province ; but  his  ambitious 
views,  and  his  attempt  to  destroy  Eumenes  as  he 
passed  through  his  territories,  rendered  him  so  un- 
popular, that  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  court  of  his 
friend  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  soon  after 
enabled  to  recover  Babylon,  which  Antigonus  had 
seized  in  his  absence,  and  he  increased  his  domi- 
nions by  the  immediate  conquest  of  Media,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  When  he  had 
strengthened  himself  in  his  empire,  Seleucus  imi- 
tated the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander, and  assumed  the  title  of  independent  mon- 
arch. He  afterwards  made  war  against  Antigonus, 
with  the  united  forces  of  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus  ; and  after  this  monarch  had  been  con- 
quered and  slain,  his  territories  were  divided  among 
his  victorious  enemies.  When  Seleucus  became 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a city  there,  which  he 
called  Antioch  in  honour  of  his  father,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.  He  also  made  war 
against  Demetrius  and  Lysimachus,  though  he  had 
originally  married  Stratonice  the  daughter  of  the 
former,  and  had  lived  in  the  closest  friendship  with 
the  latter.  Seleucus  was  at  last  murdered  by  one 
of  his  servants  called  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  a man  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  greatest  favours,  and  whom 
he  had  distinguished  by  acts  of  the  most  unbounuea 
confidence.  According  to  Arrian,  Seleucus  was  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  princes  who  in- 
herited the  Macedonian  empire  after  the  death  . 
Alexander.  His  benevolence  has  been  commende  , 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he  conquered  no 
enslave  nations,  but  to  make  them  more  happy- 
He  founded  no  less  than  34  cities  in  different  pans 
Of  his  empire,  which  he  peopled  with  Greek  00 
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ies,  whose  national  industry,  learning,  religion, 
nd 'spirit,  were  communicated  to  the  indolent  and 
txunous  inhabitants  of  Asia.  Seleucus  was  a great 
;nefactor  to  the  Greeks ; he  restored  to  the  Athe- 
Lans  the  library  and  statues  which  Xerxes  had 
irried  away  from  their  city  when  he  invaded 
■rcece,  and  among  them  were  those  of  Harmodius 
id  Aristogiton.  Seleucus  was  murdered  280  years 
;fore  the  Christian  era,  in  the  32nd  year  of  his 
ign,  and  the  78th,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
jrd  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  going  to  conquer 
'acedonia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his  days  in 
:ace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province  where  he 
as  bom.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  Soter. 
ms  tin.  13,  c.  4.  1.  15,  c.  4.  1.  16,  c.  3,  &c. — Pint. 

Dent. — Plin.  6,  c.  17. — Pans.  8,  c.  51. — Joseph 
nt.  12. 

Seleucus  II.,  surnamed  Callinicus,  succeeded 
s father  Antiochus  Theus  on  the  throne  of  Syria, 
e attempted  to  make  war  against  Ptolemy  king 
Egypt,  but  his  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a violent 
jrm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  conquered  by  his 
lemy.  He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces, 

1 officer  who  made  himself  powerful  by  the  dissen- 
ms  which  reigned  in  the  house  of  the  Seleucida:, 
tween  the  two  brothers  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  ; 
id  after  he  had  been  a prisoner  for  some  time  in 
irthia,  he  died  of  a fall  from  his  horse,  B.C.  226, 
ter  a reign  of  20  years.  Seleucus  had  received 
e surname  of  Pogon,  from  his  long  beard,  and 
at  of  Callinicus , ironically  to  express  his  very  un- 
rtunate  reign.  He  had  married  Laodice  the  sister 
one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
deucus  and  Antiochus,  and  a daughter  whom  he 
ive  in  marriage  to  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus. 
‘rab.  16. — Justin.  27. — Appian.  de  Syr. 
Seleucus  III.,  succeeded  his  father  Se- 
ucus  II.  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  received  the 
mame  of  Ceraunus,  by  antiphrasis,  as  he  was  a 
•ry  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute  monarch.  He  was 
urdered  by  two  of  his  officers,  after  a reign  of 
ree  years,  B.C.  223,  and  his  brother  Antiochus, 
ough  only  15  years  old,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
idered  himself  so  celebrated  that  he  acquired  the 
ime  of  the  Great.  Appian. 

Seleucus  IV. , succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
e Great  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  sur- 
med  Philopater,  or,  according  to  Josephus,  Soter. 
is  empire  had  been  weakened  by  the  Romans  when 
; became  monarch,  and  the  yearly  tribute  of  1000 
lents  to  those  victorious  enemies  concurred  in 
ssening  his  power  and  consequence  among  nations, 
rleucus  was  poisoned  after  a reign  of  12  years, 
C.  175.  His  son  Demetrius  had  been  sent  to 
ome,  there  to  receive  his  education,  and  he  be- 
me  a prince  of  great  abilities.  Strab.  16. — Justin. 

. — Appian. 

Seleucus  V.,  succeeded  his  father  Demetrius 
icator  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the  20th  year  of 
s age.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  first  year  of 
s reign  by  Cleopatra  his  mother,  who  had  also 
crificed  her  husband  to  her  ambition.  He  is  not 
ckoned  by  many  historians  in  the  number  of  the 
nrian  monarchs. 

Seleucus  VI.,  one  of  the  Seleucidae,  son  of 
itiochus  Gryphus,  killed  his  uncle  Antiochus 
/zicenus,  who  wished  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
nria.  He  was  some  time  after  banished  from  his 
ngdom  by  Antiochus  Pius  son  of  Cyzicenus,  and 
■o  Jo  Cilicia,  where  he  was  burnt  in  a palace  by 
e inhabitants,  B.C.  93.  Appian. — Joseph. 
Seleucus,  a prince  of  Syria,  to  whom  the 
Jyptiatis  offered  the  crown  of  which  they  had 


robbed  Auletes.  Seleucus  accepted  it,  but  he  soon 
disgusted  his  subjects,  and  received  the  surname 
of  Cybiosactes,  or  Scullion,  for  his  meanness  and 
avarice.  He  was  at  last  murdered  by  Berenice, 

whom  he  had  married. A servant  of  Cleopatra 

the  last  queen  of  Egypt,  who  accused  his  mistress, 
before  Octavianus,  of  having  secreted  part  of  her 

jewels  and  treasures. A mathematician  intimate 

with  Vespasian  the  Roman  emperor. A part  of 

the  Alps. A Roman  consul. A celebrated 

singer.  Juv.  10,  v.  211. A king  of  the  Bos- 

phorus, who  died  B.C.  429. 

Selg-e,  a town  of  Pamphylia,  made  a colony  by 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Liv.  36,  c.  15. — Strabo. 

Selimnus,  a shepherd  of  Achaia,  who  for  some 
time  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  nymph  Argyra 
without  interruption.  Argyra  was  at  last  disgusted 
with  her  lover,  and  the  shepherd  died  through 
melancholy,  and  was  changed  into  a river  of  the 
same  name.  Argyra  was  also  changed  into  a river 
of  the  same  name.  Argyra  was  also  changed  into  a 
fountain,  and  was  fond  of  mingling  her  waters  with 
those  of  the  Selimnus.  Pans.  7,  c.  23. 

Sellnuns,  or  Sellnus  (untis),  a town  on  the 
southern  parts  of  Sicily,  founded  A.U.C.  127,  by  a 
colony  from  Megara.  It  received  its  name  from 
<re\tiiov,  parsley , which  grew  there  in  abundance. 
The  marks  of  its  ancient  consequence  are  visible  in 
the  venerable  ruins  now  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Virg.  AEn.  3,  v.  705. — Pans.  6,  c.  19. A river 

of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  which  watered  the  town  of 

Scillus.  Pans.  5,  c.  6. Another  in  Achaia. 

Another  in  Sicily. A river  and  town  of  Cilicia, 

where  Trajan  died.  Liv.  33,  c.  20. — Strab.  14. 

Two  small  rivers  near  Diana’s  temple  at  Ephesus. 

Plin.  5,  c.  29. A lake  at  the  entrance  of  the 

Cayster.  Strab.  14. 

Sellasia,  a town  of  Laconia,  inhere  Cleomenes 
was  defeated  by  the  Achaeans,  B.C.  222.  Scarce 
200  of  a body  of  5000  Lacedaemonians  survived  the 
battle.  Pint. 

Selleis,  a river  of  Peloponnesus  falling  into  the 
Ionian  sea.  Homer.  II. 

Selletse,  a people  of  Thrace  near  mount 
Haemus.  Liv.  38,  c.  40. 

Selli,  an  ancient  nation  of  Epirus  near  Dodona. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  180. — Strab.  7. 

Selymbria,  a town  of  Thrace  on  the  Pro- 
pontis. Liv.  39,  c.  39. 

sgmgle,  a daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Hermione 
the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  She  was  tenderly 
beloved  by  Jupiter;  but  Juno,  who  was  always 
jealous  of  her  husband's  amours,  and  who  hated 
the  house  of  Cadmus  because  they  were  related  to 
the  goddess  of  beauty,  determined  to  punish  this 
successful  rival.  She  borrowed  the  girdle  of  Ate, 
which  contained  every  wickedness,  deceit,  and 
perfidy^  and  in  the  form  of  Beroe,  Semele’s  nurse, 
she  visited  the  house  of  Jupiter’s  mistress.  Semele 
listened  with  attention  to  the  artful  admonitions  of 
the  false  Beroe,  and  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
entreat  her  lover  to  come  to  her  arms  with  the  same 
majesty  as  he  approached  Juno.  This  rash  request 
was  heard  with  horror  by  Jupiter  ; but  as  be  had 
sworn  by  the  Styx  to  grant  Semele  whatever  she 
required,  he  came  to  her  bed  attended  by  the 
clouds,  the  lightning,  and  thunderbolts.  The 
mortal  nature  of  Semele  could  not  endure  so  much 
majesty,  and  she  was  instantly  consumed  with  fire. 
The  child,  however,  of  which  she  was  pregnant) 
was  saved  from  the  flames  by  Mercury,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  bv  Dirge,  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
Achilous,  And  Jupiter  placed  him  in  his  thigh  the 
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rest  of  the  time  which  he  ought  to  have  been  in  his 
mother’s  womb.  This  child  was  called  Bacchus,  or 
Dionysius.  Semele  immediately  after  death  was 
honoured  with  immortality  under  the  name  of 
Thyone.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  she  re- 
mained in  the  infernal  regions  till  Bacchus  her  son 
was  permitted  to  bring  her  back.  There  were  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Trcezene,  two  altars  raised 
to  the  infernal  gods,  one  of  which  was  over  an 
aperture,  through  which,  as  Pausanias  reports, 
Bacchus  returned  from  hell  with  his  mother.  Seinele 
was  particularly  worshipped  at  Brasiae  in  Laconia, 
where,  according  to  a certain  tradition,  she  had 
been  driven  by  the  winds  with  her  son,  after  Cad- 
mus had  exposed  her  on  the  sea  on  account  of  her 
incontinent  amour  with  Jupiter.  The  mother  of 
Bacchus,  though  she  received  divine  honours,  had 
no  temples  ; she  had  a statue  in  a temple  of  Ceres, 
at  Thebes,  in  Boeotia.  Pans.  3,  c.  24.  1.  9,  c.  5. — 
Hesiod.  Theog. — Homer.  II.  14,  v.  323. — Orpheus, 
Hymn. — Eurip.  in  Bacch. — Apollod.  3,  c.  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  254.  Fast.  3,  v.  715. — Diod.  3 
& 4. 

Semig-ermani,  a name  given  to  the  Helvetii, 
a people  of  Germany.  Liv.  21,  c.  38. 

Semig-untus,  a general  of  the  Cherusci,  taken 
prisoner  by  Germanicus,  &c.  Strab.  7. 

Sgmlr&mis,  a celebrated  queen  of  Assyria, 
daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto  by  a young 
Assyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a desert,  but  her 
life  was  preserved  by  doves  for  one  whole  year,  till 
Simmas,  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ninus,  found  her, 
and  brought  her  up  as  his  own  child.  Semiramis, 
when  grown  up,  married  Menones  the  governor  of 
Nineveh,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of 
Bactra,  where,  by  her  advice  and  prudent  direc- 
tions, she  hastened  the  king’s  operations  and  took 
the  city.  These  eminent  services,  but  chiefly  her 
uncommon  beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ninus.  The 
monarch  asked  her  of  her  husband,  and  offered  him 
instead,  his  daughter  Sosana ; but  Menones,  who 
tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  refused,  and  when  Ninus 
had  added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  hung  himself. 
No  sooner  was  Menones  dead  than  Semiramis,  who 
was  of  an  aspiring  soul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom 
she  had  a son  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  fond 
of  Semiramis,  that  at  her  request  he  resigned  the 
crown  to  her,  and  commanded  her  to  be  proclaimed 
queen  and  sole  empress  of  Assyria.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, he  had  cause  to  repent ; Semiramis  put  him 
to  death,  the  better  to  establish  herself  on  the 
throne,  and  when  she  had  no  enemies  to  fear  at 
home,  she  began  to  repair  the  capital  of  her  empire, 
and  by  her  means  Babylon  became  the  most  superb 
and  magnificent  city  in  the  world.  She  visited 
every  part  of  her  dominions,  and  left  everywhere 
immortal  monuments  of  her  greatness  and  benevo- 
lence. To  render  the  roads  passable  and  communi- 
cation easy,  she  hollowed  mountains  and  filled  up 
valleys ; and  water  was  conveyed  at  a great  ex- 
pense, by  large  and  convenient  aqueducts,  to  barren 
deserts  and  unfruitful  plains.  She  was  not  less 
distinguished  as  a warrior.  Many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  were  conquered  ; and  when  Semi- 
ramis was  once  told,  as  she  was  dressing  her  hair, 
that  Babylon  had  revolted,  she  left  her  toilette  with 
precipitation,  and  though  only  half  dressed,  she 
refused  to  have  the  rest  of  her  head  adorned  before 
the  sedition  was  quelled  and  tranquillity  re-estab- 
lished. Semiramis  has  been  accused  of  licentious- 
ness, and  some  authors  have  observed  that  she 
regularly  called  the  strongest  and  stoutest  men  in 
her  army  to  her  arms,  and  afterwards  put  them  to 


death,  that  they  might  not  be  living  witnesses  of 
her  incontinence.  Her  passion  for  her  son  was  also 
unnatural,  and  it  was  this  criminal  propensity  which 
induced  Ninyas  to  destroy  his  mother  with  his  own 
hands.  Some  say  that  Semiramis  was  changed 
into  a dove  after  death,  and  received  immortal 
honours  in  Assyria.  It  is  supposed  that  she  lived 
about  1965  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that 
she  died  in  the  62nd  year  of  her  age,  and  the  25th 
of  her  reign.  Many  fabulous  reports  have  been 
propagated  about  Semiramis,  and  some  have  declared 
that  for  some  time  she  disguised  herself  and  passed 
for  her  son  Ninyas.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  z—Herodot. 
1,  c.  184. — Diod.  2. — Mela,  1,  c.  3. — Strab.  5.— 
Paterc.  1,  c.  6. — Justin.  1,  c.  1,  &c. — Propert.  3, 
el.  11,  v.  21. — Pint,  de  Fort.,  &c. — Ovid.  Amor.  1 ’ 
el.  5,  v.  11.  Met.  4,  v.  58. — Marcell.  14,  c.  6. 

Semn5nes,  a people  of  Italy,  on  the  borders 
oPUmbria. — —Of  Germany,  on  the  Elbe  and  Oder. 

Sememes,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  that  were 
not  in  the  number  of  the  12  great  gods.  Among 
these  were  Faunus,  the  Satyrs,  Priapus,  Vertumnus, 
Janus,  Pan,  Silenus,  and  all  such  illustrious  heroes 
as  had  received  divine  honours  after  death.  The 
word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  semi  homines,  be- 
cause they  were  inferior  to  the  supreme  gods  and 
superior  to  men.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  213. 

Semosanctus,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Romans 
among  the  Indigetes,  or  such  as  were  bom  and 
educated  in  their  country. 

Sempronia,  a Roman  matron,  mother  of  the 
two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  learning,  and  her 

private  as  well  as  public  virtues. Also  a sister  of 

the  Gracchi,  who  is  accused  of  having  assisted  the 
triumvirs  Carbo,  GracchuSj  and  Flaccus  to  murder 
her  husband  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  The 
name  of  Sempronia  was  common  to  the  female 
descendants  of  the  family  of  the  Sempronii,  Gracchi, 
and  Scipios. 

Sempronia  lex,  de  magistratibits,  by  C. 
Sempronius  Gracchus  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  630, 
ordained  that  no  person  who  had  been  legally 
deprived  of  a magistracy  for  misdemeanours  should 
be  capable  of  bearing  an  office  again.  This  law 

was  afterwards  repealed  by  the  author. Another, 

de  civitate,  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  630.  It  ordained 
that  no  capital  judgment  should  be  passed  over  a 
Roman  citizen  without  the  concurrence  and  autho- 
rity of  the  senate.  There  were  also  some  other 

regulations,  included  in  this  law. Another;  de 

comitiis,  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  635.  It  ordained 
that,  in  giving  their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be 
chosen  by  lot,  and  not  give  it  according  to  the  order 

of  their  classes. -Another,  de  comitiis,  by  the 

same,  the  same  year,  which  granted  to  the  Latin 
allies  of  Rome  the  privilege  of  giving  votes  at  elec- 
tions, as  if  they  were  Roman  citizens. Another, 

de provinciis,  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  630.  It  enacted 
that  the  senators  should  be  permitted  before  the 
assembly  of  the  consular  comitia,  to  determine  as 
they  pleased  the  particular  provinces  which  should 
be  proposed  to  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  by  lot, 
and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  deprived  of  tne 
power  of  interposing  against  a decree  of  the  senate. 

Another,  called  agraria  prima,  by  T.  Sem- 

pronius  Gracchus  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  620.  It  con- 
firmed the  lex  agraria  Licinia,  and  enacted  that 
all  such  as  were  in  possession  of  more  lands  than 
that  law  allowed,  should  immediately  resign  thcn1' 
to  be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens.  Three 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  put  this  law  in 
execution;  and  its  consequences  were  so  violent,  as 
it  was  directly  made  against  the  nobles  and  senator*! 
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t it  cost  the  author  his  life. Another,  called 

•■aria  altera,  by  the  same.  It  required  that  all 
ready  money  which  was  found  in  the  treasury 

• Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  left  the 
r,  mans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided  among  the 

>rer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  supply  them  with  all 
various  instruments  requisite  in  husbandry,  and 
t the  lands  of  that  monarch  should  be  farmed  by 
Roman  censors,  and  the  money  drawn  from 

i:  nee  should  be  divided  among  the  people. 

. Dth er,frumentaria,  by  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
i required  that  a certain  quantity  of  com  should 
distributed  among  the  people,  so  much  to  every 
dividual,  for  which  it  was  required  that  they 
; uld  only  pay  the  trifling  sum  of  a se missis,  and 

•■iens. Another,  de  usurii,  by  M.  Sempronius 

tribune,  A.U.C.  560.  It  ordained  that,  in  lend- 
money  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  of  Rome, 
Roman  laws  should  be  observed  as  well  as 
mg  the  citizens. Another,  dc  judicibus , by 

• tribune  C.  Sempronius,  A.U.C.  630.  It  re- 

r 'ed  that  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been 
^gned  to  the  Senatorian  order  by  Romulus, 
1;  aid  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  Roman 
t ;hts. Another,  militaris,  by  the  same, 

J.C.  630.  It  enacted  that  the  soldiers  should 
clothed  ac  the  public  expense,  without  any 
inution  of  their  usual  pay.  It  also  ordered  that 
5 person  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army 
•re  the  age  of  17. 

empronius  A.  Atratinus,  a senator  who 
c 3sed  the  Agrarian  law,  which  was  proposed  by 
consul  Cassius,  soon  after  the  election  of  the 
1.  anes. L.  Atratinus,  a consul  A.U.C.  310. 

• was  one  of  the  first  censors  with  his  colleague 

the  consulship,  Papirius. Caius,  a consul 

moned  before  an  assembly  of  the  people  be- 

• ;e_  he  had  fought  with  ill  success  against  the 

► >ci. Blaesus,  a consul  who  obtained  a triumph 

; some  victories  gained  in  Sicily. Sophus,  a 

•ul  against  the  /Equi.  He  also  fought  against 
1 Picentes,  and  during  the  engagement  there  was 
' eadful  earthquake.  The  soldiers  were  terrified, 
Sophus  encouraged  them,  and  observed  that 

> :arth  trembled  only  for  fear  of  changing  its  old 

t ters. A man  who  proposed  a law  that  no 

i on  should  dedicate  a temple  or  altar,  without 

previous  approbation  of  the  magistrates,  A.U.C. 
He  repudiated  his  wife  because  she  had  gone 
1-  :e  a spectacle  without  his  permission  or  know- 

I e. Rufus,  a senator,  banished  from  the 

t te,  because  he  had  killed  a crane  to  serve  him 

• <od. Tuditanus,  a man  sent  against  Sardinia 

f he  Romans. A legionary  tribune,  who  led 

I y from  Cann®  the  remaining  part  of  the  soldiers 

had  not  been  killed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
‘•vas  afterwards  consul,  and  fought  in  the  field 
' nst  Annibal  with  great  success.  He  was  killed 
pipain. Tiberius  Longus,  a Roman  consul 

• ate<J  hy  the  Carthaginians  in  an  engagement 
:h  he  had  begun  against  the  approbation  of  his 

-ague  C.  Scipio.  He  afterwards  obtained  vic- 

s over  Hanno  and  the  Gauls. Tiberius 

■ :chus;  a consul  who  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
the  Campanians.  He  was  afterwards  betrayed 
'ulvius,  a Lucanian,  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
•mians,  and  was  killed,  after  he  had  made  a 
and  bloody  resistance  against  the  enemy, 
ibal  showed  great  honour  to  his  remains  ; a 
ral  pile  was  raised  at  the  head  of  the  camp, 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  walked  round  it  in  solemn 

ession. Gracchus,  a man  who  had  debauched 

1 a<  Vid,  Gracchus, A eunuch,  made  governor 


of  Rome  by  Caracalla. Densus,  a centurion  of 

a pretorian  cohort  who  defended  the  person  of 
GaJba  against  his  assassins.  He  was  killed  in  the 
attempt. The  father  of  the  Gracchi.  Vid.  Grac- 
chus.  A censor,  who  was  also  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  Egypt. A tribune  of  the 

people,  &c.  Tacit. — Flor. — Liv. — Pint.  Cces.— 
A p pi  an. An  emperor.  Vid.  Saturninus. 

Semurium,  a place  near  Rome,  where  Apollo 
had  a temple.  Cic.  Phil.  6,  6. 

Sena,  or  Senojprallia,  a town  of  Umbria  in 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  built  by  the  Senones,  after 
they  had  made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  A.U.C.  396  ; 
and  on  that  _ account  called  Gallica.  There  was 
also  a small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  which  bore 
the  name  of  Sena.  It  was  near  it  that  Asdrubal 
was  defeated  by  Cl.  Nero.  C.  Nep.  in  C atone. — 
Sil  8,  v.  454. — Liv.  27,  c.  46. — Cic.  Brut.  18. 

SSnatus,  the  chief  council  of  the  state  among 
the  Romans.  The  members  of  this  body,  called 
senatores  on  account  of  their  age,  and  patres  on 
account  of  their  authority,  were  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  the  republic.  The  senate  was  first 
instituted  by  Romulus  to  govern  the  city,  and  to 
preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  state  during  his 
absence.  This  was  continued  by  his  successors  ; 
but  Tarquin  II.  disdained  to  consult  them,  and  by 
having  his  own  council  chosen  from  his  favourites, 
and  from  men  who  were  totally  devoted  to  his 
interest,  he  diminished  the  authority  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  senators,  and  slighted  the  concur- 
rence of  the  people.  The  senators  whom  Romulus 
created  were  100,  to  whom  he  afterwards  added  the 
same  number  when  the  Sabines  had  migrated  to 
Rome.  Tarquin  the  ancient  made  the  senate  con- 
sist of  300,  and  this  number  remained  fixed  for  a 
long  time.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquin, 
whose  tyranny  had  thinned  the  patricians  as  well  as 
the  plebeians,  164  new  senators  were  chosen  to 
complete  the  300 ; and  as  they  were  called  con- 
scripts, the  senate  ever  afterwards  consisted  of 
members  who  were  denominated  patres  and  con- 
scripti.  The  number  continued  to  fluctuate  during 
the  times  of  the  republic,  but  gradually  increased 
to  700,  and  afterwards  to  900  under  J ulius  Caesar, 
who  filled  the  senate  with  men  of  every  rank  and 
order.  Under  Augustus,  the  senators  amounted  to 
1000,  but  this  number  was  reduced  to  300,  which 
being  the  cause  of  complaints,  induced  the  emperor 
to  limit  the  number  to  600.  The  place  of  a senator 
was  always  bestowed  upon  merit ; the  monarchs 
had  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  members,  and 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  it  was  one  of 
the  rights  of  the  consuls,  till  the  election  of  the 
censors,  who  from  their  office  seemed  most  capable 
of  making  choice  of  men  whose  character  was  irre- 
roachable,  whose  morals  were  pure,  and  relations 
onourable.  Sometimes  the  assembly  of  the  people 
elected  senators,  but  it  was  only  upon  some  extra- 
ordinary occasions  ; there  was  also  a dictator  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  senate  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae.  Only  particular  families  were  admitted 
into  the  senate  ; and  when  the  plebeians  were  per- 
mitted to  share  the  honours  of  the  state,  it  was  then 
required  that  they  should  be  born  of  free  citizens. 
It  was  also  required  that  the  candidates  should  be 
knights  before  their  admission  into  the  senate. 
They  were  to  be  above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have 
previously  passed  through  the  inferior  offices  of 
questor,  tribune  of  the  people,  edile,  pretor,  and 
consul.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  senator* 
whom  Romulus  chose  were  all  old  men  ; yet  his 
successors  neglected  this,  and  often  men  who  were 
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below  the  age  of  35  were  admitted  by  courtesy  into 
the  senate.  The  dignity  of  a senator  could  not  be 
supported  without  the  possession  of  80,000  sesterces, 
or  about  7000/.  English  money  ; and  therefore  such 
as  squandered  away  their  money,  and  whose  for- 
tune was  reduced  below  this  sum,  were  generally 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  senators.  This  regulation 
was  not  made  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  when 
the  Romans  boasted  of  their  poverty.  The  sena- 
tors were  not  permitted  to  be  of  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession. They  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  by  their  dress ; they  wore  the  laticlave, 
half  boots  of  a black  colour,  with  a crescent  or 
silver  buckle  in  the  form  of  a C;  but  this  last 
honour  was  confined  only  to  the  descendants  of 
those  100  senators  who  had  been  elected  by  Ro- 
mulus, as  the  letter  C seems  to  imply.  They  had 
the  sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  capitol  in 
ceremonial  habits  ; they  sat  in  curule  chairs,  and  at 
the  representation  of  plays  and  public  spectacles, 
they  were  honoured  with  particular  seats.  When- 
ever they  travelled  abroad,  even  on  their  own  busi- 
ness, they  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
and  always  found  provisions  for  themselves  and 
their  attendants  ready  prepared  on  the  road  ; a 
privilege  that  was  generally  termed  free  legation. 
On  public  festivals  they  wore  the  pra-texta,  or  long 
white  robe,  with  purple  borders.  The  right  of  con- 
voking the  senate  belonged  only  to  the  monarchs  ; 
and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the  con- 
suls, the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  governor  of 
Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the  people ; but  no  magis- 
trate could  exercise  this  privilege  except  in  the 
absence  of  a superior  officer,  the  tribunes  excepted. 
The  time  of  meeting  was  generally  three  times  a 
month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides.  Under 
Augustus  they  were  not  assembled  on  the  nones. 
It  was  requisite  that  the  place  where  they  assembled 
should  have  been  previously  consecrated  by  the 
augur.  This  was  generally  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord, of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  Apollo,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  &c.,  or  in  the  Curiae  called  Hostilia,  Julia, 
Pompeia,  &c.  When  audience  was  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of  Bellona 
or  of  Apollo  ; and  the  same  ceremony  as  to  their 
meeting  was  also  observed  when  they  transacted 
business  with  their  generals,  as  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  nations,  and  the  commanders  of  armies, 
while  in  commission,  were  not  permitted  to  appear 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  To  render  their 
decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a certain  number  of 
members  was  requisite,  and  such  as  were  absent 
without  some  proper  cause,  were  always  fined.  In 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  400  senators  were  requisite 
to  make  a senate.  Nothing  was  transacted  before 
sunrise,  or  after  sunset.  In  their  office  the  senators 
were  the  guardians  of  religion  ; they  disposed  of 
the  provinces  as  they  pleased,  they  prorogued  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  they  appointed  thanks- 
givings, nominated  their  ambassadors,  distributed 
the  public  money,  and,  in  short,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  everything  political  or  civil  in  the  republic, 
except  the  creating  of  the  magistrates,  the  enacting 
of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of  war  or  peace,  which 
were  confined  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 
Rank  was  always  regarded  in  their  meetings  ; the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  state,  such  as  the  consuls, 
the  pretors,  and  censors,  sat  first ; after  these  the 
inferior  magistrates,  such  as  the  ediles  and  questors, 
and  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no  office  in 
the  state.  Their  opinions  were  originally  collected, 
each  according  to  his  age ; but  when  the  office  of 


censor  was  instituted,  the  opinion  of  the  princeps 
senatus,  or  the  person  whose  name  stood  first  on 
the  censor’s  list,  was  first  consulted,  and  afterwards 
those  who  were  of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their 
respective  order.  In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consuls 
elect  were  first  consulted  ; and  in  the  age  of  Caesar 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  on  whom  the  consul  had  originally  conferred 
that  honour.  Under  the  emperors  the  same  rules 
were  observed,  but  the  consuls  were  generally  con- 
sulted before  all  others.  When  any  public  matter 
was  introduced  into  the  senate,  which  was  always 
called  referre  ad  senatmn , any  senator  whose 
opinion  was  asked,  was  permitted  to  speak  upon  it 
as  long  as  he  pleased  ; and  on  that  account  it  was 
often  usual  for  the  senators  to  protract  their  speeches 
till  it  was  too  late  to  determine.  When  the  question 
was  put,  they  passed  to  the  side  of  that  speaker 
whose  opinion  they  approved,  and  a majority  of 
votes  was  easily  collected,  without  the  trouble  of 
counting  the  numbers.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
was  called  pedibus  in  alicujus  sententiam  ire ; and 
therefore,  on  that  account,  the  senators  who  had 
not  the  privilege  of  speaking,  but  only  the  right  of 
giving  a silent  vote,  such  as  bore  some  curule 
honours,  and  on  that  account  were  permitted  to  sit 
in  the  senate,  but  not  to  deliberate,  were  denomi- 
nated pedarii  senatores.  After  the  majority  had 
been  known,  the  matter  was  determined,  and  a 
senatus  consultum  was  immediately  written  by  the 
clerks  of  the  house,  at  the  feet  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates, and  it  was  signed  by  all  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  house.  When  there  was  not  a sufficient 
number  of  members  to  make  a senate,  the  decision 
was  called  senatus  autoritas ; but  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence if  it  did  not  afterwards  pass  into  a senatus 
consultum.  The  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  the 
word  veto , could  stop  the  debates,  and'  the  decrees 
of  the  assembled  senate,  as  also  any  one  who  was  of 
equal  authority  with  him  who  had  proposed  the 
matter.  The  senatus  cojisulta  were  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  consuls,  who  could  suppress  or  pre- 
serve them  ; but  about  the  year  of  Rome  304,  they 
were  always  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and 
afterwards  in  the  treasury',  by  the  ediles  of  the 
people.  The  degradation  of  the  senators  was  made 
by  the  censor,  by  omitting  their  names  when  he  called 
over  the  list  of  the  senate.  This  was  called  prate- 
rire.  A senator  could  be  again  introduced  into 
the  senate  if  he  could  repair  his  character  or  fortune, 
which  had  been  the  causes  why  the  censor  had 
lawfully  called  him  unqualified,  and  had  challenged 
his  opposition.  The  meeting  of  the  senate  was 
often  sudden,  except  the  particular  times  already 
mentioned,  upon  any'  emergency.  _ After  the  death 
of  J.  Caesar,  they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on 
the  ides  of  March,  which  were  called  parricidivm , 
because  on  that  day'  the  dictator  had  been  assassi- 
nated. The  sons  of  senators,  after  they  had  put  on 
the  toga  virilis,  were  permitted  to  come  into  the 
senate,  but  this  was  afterwards  limited.  r*' 
Papirius.  The  rank  and  authority'  of  the  sen*',t°S 
which  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  first  ages  ot 
republic,  and  which  caused  the  minister  of  ljtt  • 
to  declare  that  the  Roman  senate  was  a venera 
assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing  un 
the  emperors.  Men  of  the  lowest  character  » 
admitted  into  the  senate ; the  emperors  took  P.  . 
sure  in  robbing  this  illustrious  body  of  their  P 
leges  and  authority,  and  the  senators  t‘,em<*  T 
by  their  manners  and  servility,  contributed  as 
as  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign  to  diminish 
own  consequence  ; and  by  applauding  the  to 
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ero,  and  the  cruelties  of  a Domitian,  they  con- 
I ed  the  world  that  they  no  longer  possessed 
cient  prudence  or  authority  to  be  consulted  on 
ters  of  weight  and  importance.  In  the  election 
accessors  to  the  imperial  purple  after  Augustus, 
approbation  of  the  senate  was  consulted,  but  it 
only  a matter  of  courtesy,  and  the  concurrence 
body  of  men  was  little  regarded  who  were 
out  power,  and  under  the  control  of  a mer- 
ry army.  The  title  of  Clarissimus  was  given 
he  senators  under  the  emperors,  and,  indeed, 

! was  the  only  distinction  which  they  had  in 
Upensation  for  the  loss  of  their  independence. 

- senate  was  abolished  by  Justinian,  13  centuries 
r - its  first  institution  by  Romulus. 

esnSca  M.  Annaeus,  a native  of  Corduba 
If  P21'11)  who  married  Helvia,  a woman  of  Spain, 
rc  horn  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
tteus  Novatus,  and  Annaeus  Mela,  the  father  of 
7-poet  Lucan.  Seneca  made  himself  known  by 
t : declamations,  of  which  he  made  a collection 
1 the  most  celebrated  orators  of  the  age  ; and 
1 that  circumstance,  and  for  distinction,  he 
ined  the  appellation  of  declamator.  He  left 
luba,  apd  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a 
vian  knight.  His  son  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  who 
born  about  six  years  before  Christ,  was  early 
nguished  by  his  extraordinary  talents.  He 
taught  eloquence  by  his  father,  and  received 
: ns  in  philosophy  from  the  best  and  most  cele- 
e stoics  of  the  age.  As  one  of  the  followers 
vie  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed  the 
reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals  never 
he  flesh  of  animals  ; but  this  he  abandoned  at 

- representation  of  his  father,  when  Tiberius 
. itened  to  punish  some  Jews  and  Egyptians, 

abstained  from  certain  meats.  In  the  character 
pleader,  Seneca  appeared  with  great  advantage, 
.he  fear  of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name 
1 eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequently  was 
>us  of  his  fame,  deterred  him  from  pursuing 
avourite  study,  and  he  sought  a safer  employ- 
: in  canvassing  for  the  honours  and  offices  of 

tate.  He  was  made  questor,  but  the  aspersions 
h were  thrown  upon  him  on  account  of  a 
leful  amour  with  Julia  Livilla,  removed  him 
Rome;  and  the  emperor  banished  him  for 
:u'rme  *?t0  V'°rsica.  During  his  banishment, 
philosopher  wrote  some  spirited  epistles  to  his 
,er-,.remarkable  f°r  elegance  of  language  and 
. ublimity  ; but  he  soon  forgot  his  philosophy 
dwgraced  himself  by  his  flatteries  to  the 
mror,  and  in  wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the 
nse  h,s  innocence  and  character.  The  dis- 
* of  Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  marriage  of 
’ PP,na  with  Claudius,  proved  favourable  to 
ca , and  after  he  had  remained  five  years  in 
<Cr’  u 6 Was  re.caded  by  the  empress  to  take 
of  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was 
ned  to  succeed  to  the  empire.  In  the  honour- 
duty  of  preceptor,  Seneca  gained  applause  ; 
as  long  as  Nero  followed  his  advice,  Rome 
/ed  tranquillity,  and  believed  herself  safe  and 
y under  the  administration  of  the  son  of 
pfima.  Some,  however,  are  clamorous  against 
milosopher,  and  observe  that  Seneca  initiated 
1 p"  in  those  unnatural  vices  and  abominable 
•fences  which  disgraced  him  as  a monarch  and 
man  I his  maybe  the  language  of  malcvo- 
or  the  insinuation  of  jealousy.  In  the  cor- 
7 age  of  Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to  withstand 
•lamours  of  many  wicked  and  nrofligate  minis- 
. and  if  he  had  been  the  favourite  of  the 


emperor,  and  shared  his  pleasures,  his  debauchery 
and  extravagance,  Nero  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  so  anxious  of  destroying  a man  whose  example, 
from  vicious  inclinations,  he  could  not  follow,  and 
whose  salutary  precepts  his  licentious  associates 
forbade  him  to  obey.  Seneca  was  too  well  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  natural  disposition  of  Nero  to 
think  himself  secure ; he  had  been  accused  of 
having  amassed  the  most  ample  riches,  and  of 
having  built  sumptuous  houses,  and  adorned 
beautiful  gardens,  during  the  four  years  in  which 
he  had  attended  Nero  as  a preceptor,  and  therefore 
he  desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches, 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on  his 
person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refused  with  artful 
duplicity,  and  Seneca,  to  avoid  further  suspicions, 
kept  himself  at  home  for  some  time  as  if  labouring 
under  a disease.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which 
happened  some  time  after,  and  in  which  some  of 
the  most  noble  of  the  Roman  senators  were  con- 
cerned, Seneca’s  name  was  mentioned  by  Natalis, 
and  Nero,  who  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
sacrificing  him  to  his  secret  jealousy,  ordered  him 
to  destroy  himself.  Seneca  very  probably  was  not 
accessary  to  the  conspiracy,  and  the  only  thing 
which  could  be  produced  against  him  as  a crimi- 
nation, was  trivial  and  unsatisfactory.  Piso,  as 
Natalis  declared,  had  complained  that  he  never 
saw  Seneca,  and  the  philosopher  had  observed  in 
answer,  that  it  was  not  proper  or  conducive  to  their 
common  interest  to  see  one  another  often.  He 
further  pleaded  indisposition,  and  said  that  his  own 
life  depended  upon  the  safety  of  Piso's  person. 
Seneca  was  at  table  with  his  wife  Paulina  and  two 
of  his  friends,  when  the  messenger  from  Nero 
arrived.  He  heard  the  words  which  commanded 
him  to  destroy  himself,  with  philosophical  firmness, 
and  even  with  joy ; and  observed,  that  such  a 
mandate  might  have  long  been  expected  from  a 
man  who  had  murdered  his  own  mother,  and 
assassinated  all  his  friends.  He  wished  to  dispose 
of  his  possessions  as  he  pleased,  but  this  was 
refused  ; and  when  he  heard  this,  he  turned  to  his 
friends  \vho  were  weeping  at  his  melancholy  fate, 
and  told  them,  that  since  he  could  not  leave  them 
what  he  believed  his  own,  he  would  leave  them  at 
least  his  own  life  for  an  example,  an  innocent  con- 
duct which  they  might  imitate,  and  by  which  they 
might  acquire  immortal  fame.  Against  their  tears 
anc^  wailings  he  exclaimed  with  firmness,  and 
asked  them  whether  they  had  not  learnt  better  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  fortune,  and  the  violence 
of  tyranny?  As  for  his  wife,  he  attempted  to  calm 
her  emotions,  and  when  she  seemed  resolved  to  die 
with  him,  he  said  he  was  glad  to  find  his  example 
followed  with  so  much  constancy.  Their  veins 
were  opened  at  the  same  moment,  but  the  life  of 
Paulina  was  preserved,  and  Nero,  who  was  partial 
to  her  ordered  the  blood  to  be  stopped  ; and  from 
that  moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  philo- 
sopher s wife  seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could  still 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  life.  Seneca’s  veins  bled 
out  slowly,  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
sensible  and  animated  conversation  of  his  dying 
moments  was  collected  by  his  friends,  and  that  it 
has  been  preserved  among  his  works.  To  hasten 
nis  death  he  drank  a dose  of  poison,  but  it  had  no 
eflect,  and  therefore  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried 
into  a hot  bath,  to  accelerate  the  operation  of  the 
draught,  and  to  make  the  blood  flow  more  freelv 
J his  waS  attended  with  no  better  success  ; and  as 
the  soldiers  were  clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a 
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stove,  and  suffocated  by  tbe  steam,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  in  the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his 
53rd  year.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will,  which  he 
had  made  when  he  enjoyed  the  most  unbounded 
favours  of  Nero.  The  compositions  of  Seneca  are 
numerous,  and  chiefly  on  moral  subjects.  He  is 
so  much  admired  for  his  refined  sentiments  and 
virtuous  precepts,  for  his  morality,  his  constancy, 
and  his  innocence  of  manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has 
not  hesitated  to  rank  him  among  Christian  writers. 
His  style  is  nervous,  it  abounds  with  ornament,  and 
seems  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  desire  of  recommending  himself  and 
his  writings  to  the  world,  obliged  him  too  often  to 
depreciate  the  merit  of  the  ancients,  and  to  sink 
into  obscurity.  His  treatises  are  de  ird,  de  con- 
solatione , de  Providentib,  de  tranquillitate  aiiimi , 
de  dementia,  de  sapientis  constantid,  de  otio 
sapicntis,  de  brevitate  vitce,  de  beneficiis , de  vita 
beatd , besides  his  naturales  quxstiones , Indus  in 
Claudium,  moral  letters,  &c.  There  are  also  some 
tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca.  Quintilian  supposes 
that  the  Medea  is  his  composition,  and  according 
toothers,  the  7V<?a.s  and  the  Hippolytus  were  also 
written  by  him,  and  the  Agamemnon,  Hercules 
fnrens , Thyestes  Hercides  in  Oetbi  by  his  father, 

Seneca  the  declaimer.  The  best  editions  of  Seneca 
are  those  of  Antwerp,  fob  1615,  and  of  Gronovius, 
3 vols.  Amst.  1672 ; and  those  of  his  traged:e-i, 
are  that  of  Schroder’s,  4to,  Delph.  1728,  and  tne 
8vo  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat.  1682.  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 
&c. — Dio. — Sue  ton.  in  Ner.,  &c. — Quintil. 

Claudius  Senecio,  one  of  Nero’s  favourites, 
and  the  associate  of  his  pleasures  and  debauchery. 
— — Tullius,  a man  who  conspired  against  Nero, 
and  was  put  to  death  though  he  turned  informer 

against  the  rest  of  the  conspirators. A man  put 

to  death  by  Domitian,  for  writing  an  account  of  the 
life  of  Helvidius,  one  of  the  emperor’s  enemies.- — — 

One  of  Constantine’s  enemies. A man  who  from 

a restless  and  aspiring  disposition  acquired  the 
surname  of  Grandio.  Seneca,  Suas.  1. 

Senia,  a town  of  Liburnia,  now  Segna.  Plin. 
3,  c.  21. 

Senna,  or  Sena,  a river  of  Umbria.  Vid. 
Sena.  Lucan.  2,  v.  407. 

Senones,  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina,  who  left  their  native  possessions,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded  Italy  and 
pillaged  Rome.  They  afterwards  united  with  the 
Umbri,  Latins,  and  Etrurians  to  make  war  against 
the  Romans,  till  they  were  totally  destroyed  by 
Dolabella.  The  chief  of  their  towns  in  that  part 
of  Italy  where  they  settled  near  Umbria,  and 
which  from  them  was  called  Senogallia,  were 
Fanum  Fortunae,  Sena,  Pisaurum,  and  Ariminum. 
Vid.  Cimbri.  Lucan.  1,  v.  254.— Sil.  8,  v.  454. — 

Liv.  5,  c.  35,  & c. — P'lor. A people  of  Germany 

near  the  Suevi. 

Sentia  lex,  de  senatu,  by  C.  Sentius  the  con- 
sul, A.U.C.  734,  enacted  the  choosing  of  proper 
persons  to  fill  up  the  number  of  senators. 

Sentinum,  a town  of  Umbria.  Liv.  xo,  c.  27 
& 30. 

Sentius  Cn.,  a governor  of  Syria,  under  the 

emperors. A governor  of  Macedonia. Septi- 

mius,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  who  assisted 
the  Egyptians  in  murdering  him. — — A Roman 

emperor.  Vid.  Severus. A writer  in  the  reign 

of  the  emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  life  he  wrote 
an  account  in  Latin,  or,  according  to  others,  in 
Greek. 


Sepias,  a cape  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the 
north  of  Euboea,  now  St.  Geoigc. 

Seplasia,  a place  of  Capua,  where  ointments 
were  sold.  Cic.  Pis.  7 & 11. 

Septem  aquae,  a portion  of  the  lake  neari 

Reate.  Cic.  4,  Att.  15. Fratres,  a mountain 

of  Mauritania,  now  Gcbel-Mousa.  Strab.  17 

Maria,  the  entrance  of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Po. 

Septempeda,  a town  of  Picenum. 

Septerion,  a festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was  a I 
representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python  by  Apollo, 
and  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  god. 

Tit.  Septimius,  a Roman  knight  distinguished 
by  his  poetical  compositions  both  lyric  and  tragic. 
He  was  intimate  with  Augustus  as  well  as  Horace, 
who  has  addressed  the  sixth  of  his  second  lib.  of 
Odes  to  him.— — A centurion  put  to  death,  &c. 

Tacit.  A.  1,  c.  32. A native  of  Africa,  whodis-| 

tinguished  himself  at  Rome  as  a poet.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  a hymn  in  praise  of  Janus. | 
Only  ix  of  his  verses  are  preserved.  M.  Tercnt.—\ 
Crinitus  in  Vitd. 

L.  Septimuleius,  a friend  of  C.  Gracchus.) 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Opimius,  and 
had  the  meanness  to  carry  his  friend's  head  fixed  to 
a pole  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Sepyra,  a town  of  Cilicia,  taken  by  Ciceroi 
when  he  presided  over  that  province.  Cic.  ad  Div.\ 
15,  c.  4. 

SequSna,  a river  of  Gaul,  which  separates  the 
territories  of  the  Belgse  and  the  Celtae,  and  is  now 
called  la  Seine.  Strab.  4. — Mela,  3,  c.  2. — Lucan., 
1,  v 425.  > I 

SequS.ni,  a people  of  Gaul  near  the  territories 
of  the  /Edui,  between  the  Soane  and  mount  Jura, 
famous  for  their  wars  against  Rome,  &c.  Vid. 
./Edui.  The  country  which  they  inhabited  is  now 
called  Tranche  Compte,  or  Upper  Burgundy.  Case, 
Bell.  G. 

Sequiuius,  a native  of  Alba,  who  married  one 
of  his  daughters  to  Curiatius  of  Alba,  and  the  other' 
to  Horatius,  a citizen  of  Rome.  The  two  daughters 
were  brought  to  bed  on  the  same  day,  each  of  threei 
male  children. 

Serapio,  a surname  given  to  one  of  the  Scipios, 
because  he  resembled  a swine-herd  of  that  name. 

A Greek  poet  who  flourished  in  the  age  oflra- 

jan.  He  was  intimate  with  Plutarch. An  Egyp- 

tian put  to  death  by  Achillas,  when  he  came  at  the 
head  of  an  embassy  from  Ptolemy,  who  was  a 

prisoner  in  the  hands  of  J.  Caisar. A painter. 

Plin.  35,  c.  10.  ...  . 

Serapis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a magnificent 
temple  at  Memphis,  another  very'  rich  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  a third  at  Canopus.  The  worship  of 
Serapis  was  introduced  at  Rome,  by  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  146,  and  the  mysteries  cele- 
brated on  the  6th  of  May’,  but  with  so  much  licen- 
tiousness that  the  senate  were  soon  after  obliged  to 
abolish  them.  Herodotus,  who  speaks  in  a very 
circumstantial  manner  of  the  deities,  and  of  tn 
religion  of  the  Egyptians,  makes  no  mention  01  tn 
god  Serapis.  Apollodorus  says  it  is  the  same  a- 
the  bull  Apis.  Pans.  1,  c.  18.  1.  2,  c.  34.  • 

Hist.  4,  c.  83. — Strab.  17. — Martial,  9>  3°' . 

Serboilis,  a lake  between  Egypt  and  I »,cs  , 

Serena,  a daughter  of  Theodosius,  who 
Stilicho.  She  was  put  to  death,  &c.  t 

Serenianus,  a favourite  of  Gallus  the  bro 

of  Julian.  He  was  put  to  death.  __  . 

Serenus  Samonicus,  a physician  in  tnc  ai. 
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the  emperor  Severus  and  Caracalla.  There 
lains  a poem  of  his  composition  on  medicine,  the 
: edition  of  which  is  that  of  1706,  in  8vo,  Amst. 
-Yibius,  a governor  of  Spain,  accused  of  cruelty 
he  government  of  his  province,  and  put  to  death 
order  of  Tiberius. 

ieres,  a nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
ween  the  Ganges  and  the  eastern  ocean  in  the 
■iern  Thibet.  They  were  naturally  of  a meek 
wsition.  Silk,  of  which  the  fabrication  was  un- 
wn  to  the  ancients,  who  imagined  that  the 
;erials  were  collected  from  the  leaves  of  trees, 

; brought  to  Rome  from  their  country,  and  on 
t account  it  received  the  name  of  Sericum , and 
ace  a garment  or  dress  of  silk  is  called  serica 
•is.  Heliogobalus  the  Roman  emperor  was  the 
: who  wore  a silk  dress,  which  at  that  time  was 
l for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  afterwards  became 
/ cheap,  and  consequently  was  the  common 
■is  among  the  Romans.  Some  suppose  that  the 
es  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese.  Ptol.  6,  c.  16. 
(oral.  1,  od.  29,  v.  9 .—  Lucan.  1,  v.  19.  1.  19, 
42  & 292. — Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  14,  v.  6. — Virg.  G. 

. 121. 

iergestus,  a sailor  in  the  fleet  of  ^Eneas,  from 
>m  the  family  of  the  Sergii  at  Rome  were  de- 
tded.  Virg.  AL11.  5,  v.  121. 
iergla,  a Roman  matron.  She  conspired  with 
;rs  to  poison  their  husbands.  The  plot  was  dis- 
sred,  and  Sergia,  with  some  of  her  accomplices, 
rtk  poison  and  died. 

:erg-ius,  one  of  the  names  of  Catiline. A 

tary  tribune  at  the  siege  of  Veii.  The  family  of 
Sergii  was  patrician,  and  branched  out  into  the 
:ral  families  of  the  Fide  nates , Sili,  Catili/ue, 
(tee,  Ocelhe,  and  Planci. 

>ergius  and  Sergidlus,  a defotroed  youth, 
atly  admired  by  the  Roman  ladies  in  Juvenal’s 
. jiuv.  6,  v.  105  et  scq. 

lerlphus,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  sea,  about 
niles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny  only 
very  barren,  and  uncultivated.  The  Romans 
erally  sent  their  criminals  there  in  banishment, 
it  was  there  that  Cassius  Severus  the  orator  was 
ed,  and  there  he  died.  According  to  riilian, 
frogs  of  this  island  never  croaked,  but  when 
{■  were  removed  from  the  island  to  another  place, 
7 were  more  noisy  and  clamorous  than  others ; 
e the  proverb  of  seriphia  rana,  applied  to  a 
t who  neither  speaks  nor  sings.  This,  however, 
>und  to  be  a mistake  by  modem  travellers.  It 
on  the  coast  of  Seriphos  that  the  chest  was  dis- 
ered  in  which  Acrisius  had  exposed  his  daughter 
tae  and  her  son  Perseus.  Strab.  10. — /Elian, 
im.  3,  c.  37. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 
'acit.  Ann.  4,  c.  21. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  242.  1.  7, 
■5- 

iermyla,  a town  of  Macedonia. 

22. 

leron,  a general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
lerranus,  a surname  given  to  Cincinnatus, 
ause  he  was  found  sowing  his  fields  when  told 
t he  had  been  elected  dictator.  Some,  however, 
pose  that  Serranus  was  a different  person  from 
cinnatus.  PI  in.  18,  c.  3. — Liv.  3,  c.  26. — Virg. 

i.  6,  v.  844. One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Tumus, 

ed  in  the  night  by  Nisus.  Virg.  Ain.  9,  v.  335. 
-A  poet  of  some  merit  in  Domitian’s  reign.  Juv. 
’.  80. 

Jer rheum,  a fortified  place  of  Thrace.  Liv. 
c.  16. 

iuintus  Sertoriu8,  a Roman  general,  son 
Quintus  and  Rhea,  bom  at  Nursia.  PI  is  first 


Herodot.  7, 


campaign  was  under  the  great  Marius,  against  the 
Teutones  and  Cimbri.  He  visited  the  enemy’s 
camp  as  a spy,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one 
eye  in  the  first  battle  he  fought.  When  Marius  and 
Cinna  entered  Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their 
enemies,  Sertorius  accompanied  them,  but  he  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  and  concern  at  the  melancholy 
death  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen.  He  afterwards 
fled  for  safety  into  Spain,  when  Sylla  had  proscribed 
him,  and  in  this  distant  province  he  behaved  him- 
self with  so  much  address  and  valour  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  the  country.  The 
Lusitanians  universally  revered  and  loved  him,  and 
the  Roman  general  did  not  show  himself  less  atten- 
tive to  their  interest,  by  establishing  public  schools, 
and  educating  the  children  of  the  country  in  the 
polite  arts,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
He  had  established  a senate,  over  which  he  presided 
with  consular  authority,  and  the  Romans,  who  fol- 
lowed his  standard,  paid  equal  reverence  to  his 
person.  They  were  experimentally  convinced  of 
his  valour  and  magnamimity  as  a general,  and  the 
artful  manner  in  which  he  imposed  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  adherents  in  the  garb  of  religion,  did 
not  diminish  his  reputation.  He  pretended  to  hold 
commerce  with  heaven  by  means  of  a white  hind 
which  he  had  tamed  with  great  success,  and  which 
followed  him  everywhere,  even  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  success  of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  his  popularity 
among  the  natives,  alarmed  the  Romans.  They 
sent  some  troops  to  oppose  him,  but  with  little 
success.  Four  armies  were  found  insufficient  to 
crush  or  even  hurt  Sertorius  ; and  Pompey  and 
Metellus,  who  never  engaged  an  enemy  without 
obtaining  the  victory,  were  driven  with  dishonour 
from  the  field.  But  the  favourite  of  the  Lusitanians 
was  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  usually  attend 
greatness.  Perpenna,  one  of  his  officers  who  was 
jealous  of  his  fame  and  tired  of  a superior,  conspired 
against  him.  At  a banquet  the  conspirators  began 
to  open  their  intentions  by  speaking  with  freedom 
and  licentiousness  in  the  presence  of  Sertorius, 
whose  age  and  character  had  hitherto  claimed 
deference  from  others.  Perpenna  overturned  a glass 
of  wine,  as  a signal  for  the  rest  of  the  conspirators, 
and  immediately  Antonius,  one  of  his  officers, 
stabbed  Sertorius,  and  the  example  was  followed  by 
all  the  rest,  73  years  before  Christ.  Sertorius  has 
been  commended  for  his  love  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion. The  flattering  description  which  he  heard  of 
the  Fortunate  Islands  when  he  passed  into  the  west 
of  Africa,  almost  tempted  him  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
world,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  retired  from  the 
noise  of  war,  and  the  clamours  of  envy,  to  end  his 
days  in  the  bosom  of  a peaceful  and  solitary  island, 
had  not  the  stronger  calls  of  ambition  and  the  love 
of  fame  prevailed  over  the  intruding  reflections  of  a 
moment.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  his  latter 
days  Sertorious  became  indolent,  and  fond  of  luxury 
and  wanton  cruelty ; yet  we  must  confess  that  in 
affability,  clemency,  complaisance,  generosity,  and 
military  valour,  he  not  only  surpassed  his  contem- 
poraries, but  the  rest  of  the  Romans.  Plut.  in  Vitd. 
— Paterc.  2,  c.  30,  &c. — Flor.  3,  c.  21,  &c. — Appian. 
de  Civ. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2.  1.  7,  c.  3. — Eutrop. — 
Aul.  Cell.  15,  c.  22. 

Serveeus,  a man  accused  by  Tiberius  of  being 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus.  Tacit.  A.  6, 

^ervianus,  a consul  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
He  was  a j^reat  favourite  of  the  emperor  Trajan. 

Servilia,  a sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
enamoured  of  J.  Ctesar,  though  her  brother  was 
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one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  her  lover. 
To  convince  Cmsar  of  her  affection,  she  sent  him  a 
letter  filled  with  the  most  tender  expressions  of 
regard  for  his  person.  The  letter  was  delivered  to 
Caesar  in  the  senate-house,  while  they  were  de- 
bating about  punishing  the  associates  of  Catiline’s 
conspiracy  ; and  when  Cato  saw  it,  he  exclaimed 
that  it  was  a letter  from  the  conspirators,  and  in- 
sisted immediately  on  its  being  made  public.  Upon 
this  Caesar  gave  it  to  Cato,  and  the  stern  senator 
had  no  sooner  read  its  contents,  than  he  threw  it 
back,  with  the  words  of  “ Take  it,  drunkard.” 
From  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  Servilia 
and  Ca;sar,  some  have  supposed  that  the  dictator 
was  the  father  of  M.  Brutus.  Pint.  i?i  Ccbs. — C. 

Nep.  in  Attic. Another  sister  of  Cato,  who 

married  Silanus.  Id. A daughter  of  Thrasea, 

put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero  with  her  father. 
Her  crime  was  the  consulting  of  magicians  only  to 
know  what  would  happen  in  her  family. 

Servilia  lex,  de  pecuniis  repetundis,  by  C. 
Servilius  the  pretor,  A.U.C.  653.  It  punished 
severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  peculation  and 
extortion  in  the  provinces.  Its  particulars  are  not 

precisely  known. Another,  de  judicibus,  by  Q. 

Servilius  Ctepio  the  consul,  A.U.C.  648.  It  divided 
the  right  of  judging  between  the  senators  and  the 
equites,  a privilege  which,  though  originally  be- 
longing to  the  senators,  had  been  taken  from  them 

and  given  to  the  equites. Another,  de  civitate, 

by  C.  Servilius,  ordained  that  if  a Latin  accused  a 
Roman  senator,  so  that  he  was  condemned,  the 
accuser  should  be  honoured  with  the  name  and  the 
privileges  of  a Roman  citizen. — : — Another,  agraria, 
by  P.  Servilius  Rullus  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  690.  It 
required  the  immediate  sale  of  certain  houses  and 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  people,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  others  in  a different  part  of  Italy.  It 
required  that  10  commissioners  should  be  appointed 
to  see  it  carried  into  execution,  but  Cicero  prevented 
its  passing  into  a law  by  the  three  orations  which 
he  pronounced  against  it. 

Servilianus,  a Roman  consul  defeated  by 
Viriathus,  in  Spain,  &c. 

Servilius  Quintus,  a Roman  who  in  his 
dictatorship  defeated  the  .lEqui. Publius,  a con- 

sul who  supported  the  cause  of  the  people  against 
the  nobles,  and  obtained  a triumph  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  senate,  after  defeating  the  Volsci. 
He  afterwards  changed  his  opinions,  and  very 
violently  opposed  the  people  because  they  had 

illiberally  treated  him. A proconsul  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Cannte  by  Annibal. Ahala,  a master  of 

horse  to  the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Maelius 
refused  to  appear  before  the  dictator  to  answer  the 
accusations  which  were  brought  against  him  on 
suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala  slew 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  people  whose  protection  he 
claimed.  Ahala  was  accused  for  this  murder  and 
banished,  but  his  sentence  was  afterwards  repealed. 

He  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship. Marcus,  a 

man  who  pleaded  in  favour  of  Paulus  /Emilius,  &c. 
An  augur  prosecuted  by  Lucullus  for  his  in- 
attention in  his  office.  He  was  acquitted. A 

pretor  ordered  by  the  senate  to  forbid  Sylla  to 
approach  Rome.  He  was  ridiculed  and  insulted 

by  the  conqueror's  soldiers. A man  appointed  to 

guard  the  sea-coast  of  Pontus  by  Pompey. Pub- 

lius, a proconsul  of  Asia  during  the  age  of  Mithri- 
dates.  He  conquered  Isauria,  for  which  service  he 
was  surnamed  Isauricus,  and  rewarded  with  a 

triumph. A Roman  general  who  defeated  an 

army  of  Etrurians. An  informer  in  the  court  of 


Tiberius. A favourite  of  Augustus. Geminus 

a Roman  consul  who  opposed  Annibal  with  success' 
— — Nonianus,  a Latin  historian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  There 
were  more  than  one  writer  of  this  name,  as  Plir.v 
speaks  of  a Servilius  remarkable  for  his  eloquence 
and  learning  ; and  Quintilian  mentions  another  also 

illustrious  for  his  genius  and  literary  merit. 

Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. The  family  of 

the  Servilii  was  of  patrician  rank,  and  came  to 
settle  at  Rome  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  where 
they  were  promoted  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state.  To  the  several  branches  of  this  family  were 
attached  the  different  surnames  of  Ahala , Axilla, 
Priscas,  Ccepio,  Structus,  Geminus,  Pulex,  Vatiii 

Casca,  Fidenas,  Longus,  and  Tucca. Lacus,  a 

lake  near  Rome.  Cic.  S.  Ros.  32. 

Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a slave  of  Comiculum,  by  Tul- 
lius, a man  slain  in  the  defence  of  his  country 
against  the  Romans..  Ocrisia  was  given  by  Tar- 
quin  to  Tanaquil  his  wife,  and  she  brought  ip  het 
son  in  the  king’s  family,  and  added  the  .lame  ol 
Servius  to  that  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  to  denote  his  slavery.  Young  Servius  was 
educated  in  the  palace  of  the  monarch  with  great 
care,  and  though  originally  a slave,  he  raised  him- 
self so  much  to  consequence,  that  Tarquin  gate 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  His  own  private 
merit  and  virtues  recommended  him  to  notice  not 
less  than  the  royal  favours,  and  Servius,  become 
the  favourite  of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the 
soldiers,  by  his  liberality  and  complaisance,  was 
easily  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law.  Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent  of 
her  choice.  Servius  endeared  himself  still  more  as 
a warrior  and  as  a legislator.  He  defeated  the 
Veientes  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by  a proper  act  of 
policy  he  established  the  census,  which  told  him 
that  Rome  contained  about  84,000  inhabitants.  He 
increased  the  number  of  the  tribes,  he  beautified 
and  adorned  the  city,  and  enlarged  its  boundaries 
by  taking  within  its  walls  the  hills  Quirinalis,  Vi- 
minalis,  and  Esquilinus.  He  also  divided  the 
Roman  people  into  tribes,  and  that  he  might  not 
seem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the  gods,  he  built 
several  temples  to  the  goddess  of  fortune,  to  whom 
he  deemed  himself  particularly  indebted  for  obtain- 
ing the  kingdom.  He  also  built  a temple  to  Diana 
on  mount  Aventine,  and  raised  himself  a palace 
on  the  hill  Esquilinus.  Servius  married  his  two 
daughters  to  the  grandsons  of  his  father-in-law; 
the  elder  to  Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to  Aruns. 
This  union,  as  might  be  supposed,  tended  to  ensure 
the  peace  of  his  family ; but  if  such  were  his  ex- 
pectations, he  was  unhappily  deceived.  The  wife 
of  Aruns,  naturally  fierce  and  impetuous,  murdered 
her  own  husband  to  unite  herself  to  Tarquin.  who 
had  likewise  assassinated  his  wife.  These  bloody 


measures  were  no  sooner  pursued  than  Servius  was 
murdered  by  his  own  son-in-law,  and  his  daughter 
Tullia  showed  herself  so  inimical  to  filial  gratitude 
and  piety,  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  lie  driven 
over  the  mangled  body  of  her  father,  B.C.  534- 
His  death  was  universally  lamented,  and  the  .slaves 
annually  celebrated  a festival  in  his  honour,  in  Uie 
temple  of  Diana  on  mount  Aventine,  the  day  tna 
he  was  murdered.  Tarquinia,  his  wife,  buried in 
remains  privately',  and  died  the  following 
Liv.  1,  c.  41. — Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Flor . r«c.®.  _ 1 


de  Div.  1,  c.  53—  Val.  Max.  i.  c.  6 .-Ovid.  Fast 


33. — rat.  tuax.  I,  u.  V. — - , 

6,  v.  601. Gal  ha.  a seditious  person  who  wisne 

to  refuse  a triumph  to  Baulus  zEtnyhus  after 
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iquest  of  Macedonia. Claudius,  a grammarian. 

et.  de  Cl.  Gr. A friend  of  Sylla,  who  applied 

the  consulship  to  no  purpose. Cornelius,  a 

isul  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  &c. Sul- 

•ius,  an  orator  in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Horten- 
s.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  M.  Antony, 

! died  before  his  return.  Cicero  obtained  a 
tue  for  him  from  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
.pie,  which  was  raised  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
udes  orations  he  wrote  verses,  which  were  highly 
sured  for  their  indelicacy.  His  works  are  lost. 

. in  Brut.  Phil.,  &c. — Plin.  5,  ep.  3.— A 
picable  informer  in  the  Augustan  age.  Horat.  2, 

. 1,  v.  47. Honoratus  Maurus,  a learned 

mmarian  in  the  age  of  young  Theodosius.  He 
>te  Latin  commentaries  upon  Virgil,  still  extant, 
-iesara,  a daughter  of  Celeus  king  of  Eleusis, 
er  of  Triptolemus.  Paus.  1,  c.  38. 

•iesostris,  a celebrated  king  of  Egypt  some 
s before  the  Trojan  war.  His  father  ordered  all 
. children  in  his  dominions  who  were  born  on  the 
ie  day  with  him  to  be  publicly  educated,  and  to 
s their  youth  in  the  company  of  his  son.  This 
ceeded  in  the  highest  degree,  and  Sesostris 
. the  pleasure  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a 
nber  of  faithful  ministers  and  active  warriors, 
ose  education  and  intimacy  with  their  prince 
dered  them  inseparably  devoted  to  his  interest, 
en  Sesostris  had  succeeded  on  his  father’s 
me,  he  became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and 
:r  he  had  divided  his  kingdom  into  36  different 
ricts,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a numerous 
.y  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Libya, 
hiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the  Red 
, were  conquered,  and  the  victorious  monarch 
•ched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated  further  into 
east  than  the  conqueror  Darius.  He  also  in- 
led  Europe,  and  subdued  the  Thracians ; and 
t the  fame  of  his  conquests  might  long  survive 
1,  he  placed  columns  in  the  several  provinces  he 
subdued ; and  many  ages  after,  this  pompous 
•rription  was  read  in  many  parts  of  Asia:  “Se- 
ns the  king  of  kings  has  conquered  this  terri- 
’ by  his  arms.”  At  his  return  home  the  monarch 
doyed  his  time  in  encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and 
improving  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  He 
:ted  100  temples  to  the  gods  for  the  victories 
:ch  he  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth  were 
,.ped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where  cities 
e built  for  the  reception  of  the  inhabitants 
ing  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Some  canals 
e also  dug  near  Memphis  to  facilitate  naviga- 
1,  and  the  communication  of  one  province  with 
•ther.  In  his  old  age  Sesostris,  grown  infirm 
. blind,  destroyed  himself,  after  a reign  of  44 
trs,  according  to  some.  His  mildness  towards 
1 conquered  has  been  admired,  while  some  have 
iraided  him  for  his  cruelty  and  insolence  in 
sing  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by  some  of  the 
narchs  whom  he  had  conquered.  The  age  of 
■ostris  is  so  remote  from  every  authentic  record, 
t many  have  supported  that  the  actions  and  con- 
■sts  ascribed  to  this  monarch  .arc  uncertain  and 
illy  fabulous.  Herodot.  2,  c.  102,  &c. — Diod.  1. 
Yal.  Place.  5,  v.  419. — Plin.  33,  c.  3. — Lucan.  10, 

3j6. — Strab.  16. 

essites,  now  Sessia,  a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
ing  into  the  Po.  Plin.  3,  c.  16. 
destias,  a name  applied  to  Hero,  as  born  at 
;tos.  Stat.  6,  Theb.  547. 

“iestius,  a friend  of  Brutus,  with  whom  he 
I ght  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  Augustus  resigned 
consulship  in  his  favour,  though  he  still  con- 


tinued to  reverence  the  memory  of  Brutus. A 

governor  of  Syria. 

Sestos,  or  Sestus,  a town  of  Thrace  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  opposite  Abydos 
on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  bridge 
which  Xerxes  built  there  across  the  Hellespont,  as 
also  for  being  the  seat  of  the  amours  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  Mela , 2,  c.  2. — Strab.  13. — M listens,  de 
L.  dr3  H. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  258. — Ovid.  Heroid.  18, 
v.  2. 

Sesuvii,  a people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  Cces.  Bell.  G. 

SetSbis,  a town  of  Spain  between  New  Car- 
thage and  Saguntum,  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  linen.  There  was  also  a small  river  of  the  same 
name  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sil.  16,  v.  474. — 
Strab.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  6.— Plin.  3,  c.  3.  1.  19,  c.  1. 

Sethon,  a priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  himself 
king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anysis.  He  was 
attacked  by  the  Assyrians  and  delivered  from  this 
powerful  enemy  by  an  immense  number  of  rats, 
which  in  one  night  gnawed  their  bow-strings  and 
thongs,  so  that  on  the  morrow  their  arms  were 
found  to  be  useless.  From  this  wonderful  circum- 
stance Sethon  had  a statue  which  represented  him 
with  a rat  in  his  hand,  with  the  inscription  of, 
“Whoever  fixes  his  eyes  upon  me,  let  him  be 
pious.”  Herodot.  4,  c.  141. 

Setia,  a town  of  Latium  above  the  Pontine 
marshes,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  Augustus 
is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all  others.  Plin.  14, 
c.  6. — Juv.  5,  v.  34,  sat.  10,  v.  27. — Martial.  13, 
ep.  xi2. 

Severa  Julia  Aquilia,  a Roman  lady, 
whom  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  married.  She 
was  soon  after  repudiated,  though  possessed  of  all 
the  charms  of  the  mind  and  body  which  could  cap- 
tivate the  most  virtuous.— — Valeria,  the  wife  of 
Valentinian,  and  the  mother  of  Gratian,  was  well 
known  for  her  avarice  and  ambition.  The  emperor, 
her  husband,  repudiated  her  and  afterwards  took 
her  again.  Her  prudent  advice  at  last  ensured  her 

son  Gratian  on  the  imperial  throne. The  wife 

of  Philip  the  Roman  emperor. 

Severianus,  a governor  of  Macedonia,  father- 

in-law  to  the  emperor  Philip. A general  of  the 

Roman  armies  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  defeated 
by  the  Germans. A son  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

Severus  Lucius  Septimius,  a Roman 
emperor  born  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  a noble  family. 
He  gradually  exercised  all  the  offices  of  the  state, 
and  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
world  by  an  ambitious  mind  and  a restless  activity, 
that  could,  for  the  gratification  of  avarice,  endure 
the  most  complicated  hardships.  After  the  murder 
of  Pertinax,  Severus  resolved  to  remove  Didius 
Julianus,  who  had  bought  the  imperial  purple 
when  exposed  to  sale  by  the  licentiousness  of  the 
pretorians,  and  therefore  he  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  on  the  borders  of  Illyricum,  where  he  was 
stationed  against  the  barbarians.  To  support  him- 
self in  this  bold  measure,  he  took  as  his  partner 
in  the  empire  Albinus,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  immediately 
marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Didus  and  all 
his  partisans.  He  was  received  as  he  advanced 
through  the  country  with  universal  acclamations, 
and  Julianus  himself  was  soon  deserted  by  his 
favourites,  and  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers. 
The  reception  of  Severus  at  Rome  was  sufficient  to 
gratify  his  pride ; the  streets  were  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  the  submissive  senate  were  ever  ready 
to  grant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conqueror 
claimed.  In  professing  that  he  had  assumed  the 
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purple  only  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  virtuous 
Pertinax,  Severus  gained  many  adherents,  and  was 
enabled  not  only  to  disarm,  but  to  banish  the  pre- 
torians,  whose  insolence  and  avarice  were  become 
alarming  not  only  to  the  citizens,  but  to  the  em- 
peror. But  while  he  was  victorious  at  Rome, 
Severus  did  not  forget  that  there  was  another  com- 
petitor for  the  imperial  purple.  Pescennius  Niger 
Was  in  the  east  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  and 
with  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Augustus.  Many 
obstinate  battles  were  fought  between  the  troops 
and  officers  of  the  imperial  rivals,  till  on  the  plains 
of  Issus,  which  had  been  above  five  centuries  before 
covered  with  the  blood  of  the  Persian  soldiers  of 
Darius,  Niger  was  totally  ruined  by  the  loss  of 
20,000  men.  The  head  of  Niger  was  cut  off  and 
sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  punished  in  a most  cruel 
manner  all  the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate  rival. 
Severus  afterwards  pillaged  Byzantium,  which  had 
shut  her  gates  against  him  ; and  after  he  had  con- 
quered several  nations  in  the  east,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  resolved  to  destroy  Albinus,  with  whom  he 
had  hitherto  reluctantly  shared  the  imperial  power. 
He  attempted  to  assassinate  him  by  his  emissaries ; 
but  when  this  had  failed  of  success,  Severus  had 
recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fate  of  the  empire  was 
again  decided  on  the  plains  of  Gaul.  Albinus  was 
defeated,  and  the  conqueror  was  so  elated  with  the 
recollection  that  he  had  now  no  longer  a competitor 
for  the  purple,  that  he  insulted  the  dead  body  of  his 
rival,  and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone, 
after  he  had  suffered  it  to  putrefy  before  the  door  of 
his  tent,  and  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  The 
family  and  the  adherents  of  Albinius  shared  his 
fate  ; and  the  return  of  Severus  to  the  capital  ex- 
hibited the  bloody  triumphs  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
The  richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  their 
money  became  the  property  of  the  emperor.  The 
wicked  Commodus  received  divine  honours,  and 
his  murderers  were  punished  in  the  most  wanton 
manner.  Tired  of  the  inactive  life  which  he  led 
in  Rome,  Severus  marched  into  the  east,  with  his 
two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  and  with  uncommon 
success  made  himself  master  of  Seleucia,  Babylon, 
and  Ctesiphon  ; and  advanced  without  opposition 
far  into  the  Parthian  territories.  From  Parthia  the 
emperor  marched  towards  the  more  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Asia:  after  he  had  visited  the  tomb  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  he  entered  Alexandria ; and 
after  he  had  granted  a senate  to  that  celebrated 
city,  he  viewed  with  the  most  criticizing  and  in- 
quisitive curiosity  the  several  monuments  and  ruins 
which  that  ancient  kingdom  contains.  The  revolt 
of  Britain  recalled  him  from  the  east.  After  he  had 
reduced  it  under  his  power,  he  built  a wall  across 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  to  defend  it  against 
the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Caledonians.  Hitherto 
successful  against  his  enemies,  Severus  now  found 
the  peace  of  his  family  disturbed.  Caracalla  at- 
tempted to  murder  his  father  as  he  was  concluding 
a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons ; and  the  em- 
peror was  so  shocked  at  the  undutifulness  of  his 
son,  that  on  his  return  home  he  called  him  into 
his  presence,  and  after  he  had  upbraided  him  for 
his  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  offered  him  a drawn 
sword,  adding,  “ If  you  are  so  ambitious  of  reigning 
alone,  now  imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your 
father,  and  let  not  the  eyes  of  the  world  be  wit- 
nesses of  your  want  of  filial  tenderness."  If  these 
words  checked  Caracalla,  yet  he  did  not  show 
himself  concerned,  and  Severus,  worn  out  with 
infirmities  which  the  gout  and  the  uneasiness  of 
his  mind  increased,  soon  after  died,  exclaiming  he 


had  been  everything  man  could  wish,  but  that  he 
was  then  nothing.  Some  say  that  he  wished  to 
poison  himself,  but  that  when  this  was  denied,  he 
ate  to  great  excess,  and  soon  after  expired  at  York 
on  the  4th  of  February,  in  the  211th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  17  years,  eight  months,  and  three  day., 
Severus  has  been  so  much  admired  for  his  military 
talents,  that  some  have  called  him  the  most  warlike 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  As  a monarch  he  was 
cruel,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  he  never  did  an 
act  of  humanity  or  forgave  a fault.  In  his  diet  he 
was  temperate,  and  he  always  showed  himself  an 
open  enemy  to  pomp  and  splendour.  He  loved 
the  appellation  of  a man  of  letters,  and  he  even 
composed  a history  of  his  own  reign,  which  some 
have  praised  for  its  correctness  and  veracity. 
However  cruel  Severus  may  appear  in  his  punish- 
ments and  in  his  revenge,  many  have  endeavoured 
to  exculpate  him,  and  observed  that  there  was  need 
of  severity  in  an  empire  whose  morals  were  so  cor- 
rupted, and  where  no  less  than  3000  persons  were 
accused  of  adultery  during  the  space  of  17  years. 
Of  him,  as  of  Augustus,  some  were  found  to  say, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  world  if  he 
had  never  been  born,  or  had  never  died.  Dio.-- 

Herodian. — Victor.,  &c. Alexander  Marcus 

Aurelius,  a native  of  Phoenicia,  adopted  by  Helio- 
gabalus.  His  father’s  name  was  Genesius  Mar- 
cianus,  and  his  mother’s  Julia  Mammaea,  and  he 
received  the  surname  of  A lexatider,  because  he  was 
born  in  a temple  sacred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  was  carefully  educated,  and  his  mother,  by  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  his  morals,  and  the 
character  of  his  preceptors,  preserved  him  from 
those  infirmities  and  that  licentiousness  which  old 
age  too  often  attributes  to  the  depravity  of  youth. 
At  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  who  had  been 
jealous  of  his  virtues,  Alexander,  though  only  in 
the  14th  year  of  his  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  his  nomination  was  approved  by  the  universal 
shouts  of  the  army,  and  the  congratulations  of  the 
senate.  He  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne  before 
the  peace  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Persians.  Alexander  marched  into 
the  east  without  delay,  and  soon  obtained  a decisive 
victory  over  the  barbarians.  At  his  return  to  Rome 
he  was  honoured  with  a triumph,  but  the  revolt  of 
the  Germans  soon  after  called  him  away  from  the 
indolence  of  the  capital.  His  expedition  in  Ger- 
many was  attended  with  some  success,  but  the 
virtues  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  Alexander  were 
forgotten  in  the  stern  and  sullen  strictness  of  the 
disciplinarian.  His  soldiers,  fond  of  repose,  mur- 
mured against  his  severity ; their  clamours  were 
fomented  by  the  artifice  of  Maximinus,  and  Alex- 
ander was  murdered  in  his  tent,  in  the  midst  of  his 
camp,  after  a reign  of  13  years  and  nine  days,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  A.D.  235.  His  mother  Mamma* 
shared  his  fate  with  all  his  friends  ; but  this  was  no 
sooner  known  than  the  soldiers  punished  with  im- 
mediate death  all  such  as  had  been  concerned i m 
the  murder  except  Maximinus.  Alexander  has 
been  admired  for  his  many  virtues,  and  every_ his- 
torian, except  Herodian,  is  bold  to  assert,  that  tfDC 
had  lived,  the  Roman  empire  might  soon  have  been 
freed  from  those  tumults  and  abuses  which  con- 
tinually disturbed  her  peace,  and  kept  the  lives  o 
her  emperors  and  senators  in  perpetual  alarms. 
His  severity  in  punishing  offences  was  great,  an 
such  as  had  robbed  the  public,  were  they  even  tn 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  emperor,  were  indis- 
criminately sacrificed  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 
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vhieh  they  had  violated.  The  great  offices  of  the 
tate,  which  had  before  his  reign  been  exposed  to 
ale,  and  occupied  by  favourites,  were  now  be- 
. towed  upon  merit,  and  Alexander  could  boast  that 
J1  his  officers  were  men  of  trust  and  abilities.  He 
vas  a patron  of  literature,  and  he  dedicated  the 
icurs  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the  best  Greek 
nd  Latin  historians,  orators,  and  poets  ; and  in  the 
iublic  schools  which  his  liberality  and  the  desire  of 
: ncouraging  learning  had  founded,  he  often  heard 
/ith  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  eloquent  speeches 

- nd  declamations  of  his  subjects.  The  provinces 
•/ere  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  Rome  was 
: mbellished  with  many  stately  buildings  and  mag- 
nificent porticoes.  Alex.  vit. — Herodian. — Zosim. 

- - Victor . Flavius  Valerius,  a native  of  Illyri- 

:.um,  nominated  Caesar  by  Galerius.  He  was  put 
, a death  by  Maximianus,  A.D.  307. Julius,  a 

;overnor  of  Britain  under  Adrian. A general  of 

/alens. Libius,  a man  proclaimed  emperor  of 

he  west,  at  Ravenna,  after  the  death  of  Majori- 

:nus.  He  was  soon  after  poisoned. Lucius 

Cornelius,  a Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
or  some  time  employed  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  the  forum. Cassius,  an  orator  banished 

;nto  the  island  of  Crete  by  Augustus,  for  his 
illiberal  language.  He  was  banished  17  years,  and 
lied  in  Seriphos.  He  is  commended  as  an  able 
-rator,  yet  declaiming  with  more  warmth  than 
nrudence.  His  writings  were  destroyed  by  order 

t f the  senate.  Suet,  in  Oct. — Quint. Sulpitius, 

r n ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died  A.D.  420.  The 
t«st  of  his  works  is  his  Historia  Sacra,  from  the 
r reation  of  the  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho, 

■ f which  the  style  is  elegant,  and  superior  to  that 
f f the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  best  edition  is 

n 2 vols.  4to,  Patavii,  17^1. An  officer  under  the 

: mperor  Julian. Aquilius,  a native  of  Spain, 

who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life  in  the  reign  of 

he  emperor  Valens. An  officer  of  Valentinian, 

: cc. A prefect  of  Rome,  &c. A celebrated 

r rchitect  employed  in  building  Nero's  golden 
alace  at  Rome  after  the  burning  of  that  city. 

• 1 mountain  of  Italy,  near  the  Fabaris.  Virg. 
SEn.  7,  v.  713. 

Sevo,  a ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway 
nd  Sweden,  now  called  Fiell,  or  Do/re.  Plin.  4, 

■ - 1 5- 

Seuthes,  a man  who  dethroned  his  monarch, 

. cc. A friend  of  Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander's 

:enerals. A Thracian  king,  who  encouraged  his 

c ountrymen  to  revolt,  &c.  This  name  is  common 
o several  of  the  Thracian  princes. 

Sextia,  a woman  celebrated  for  her  virtue  and 
•ler  constancy,  put  to  death  by  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann. 

' 6,  c.  10. 

Sextia  Licinia  lex,  de  Magistratibns,  by 

■ Z.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  the  tribunes,  A.U.C. 
;86.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 

• dected  from  among  the  plebeians. Another,  dc 

■eligione,  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  385.  It  enacted 

b hat  a decemvirate  should  be  chosen  from  the 
soatririans  and  plebeians  instead  of  the  decemviri 
acris /aciundis. 

Sextiee  Aquee,  now  Aix,  a place  of  Cisalpine 
laul,  where  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  by  Marius. 
It  was  built  by  C.  Sextius,  and  is  famous  for  its 
-old  and  hot  springs.  Liv.  61. — Veil.  Paterc.  1, 
»5-  . . , 

Sextilia,  the  wife  of  Vitelhus.  She  became 

‘■mother  of  two  children.  Suet,  in  Vit. Another 

n the  same  family.  Tacit.  H . 2.  c.  64. 
Sextilius,  a governor  of  Africa,  who  ordered 


Marius,  when  he  landed  there,  to  depart  immedi- 
ately from  his  province.  Marius  heard  this  with 
some  concern,  and  said  to  the  messengers,  “ Go 
and  tell  your  master  that  you  have  seen  the  exiled 
Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.”  Pint. 

in  Mar. A Roman  preceptor,  who  was  seized 

and  carried  away  by  pirates,  & c. One  of  the 

officers  of  Lucullus. Haena,  a poet.  V id.  Hama. 

An  officer  sent  to  Germany,  &c.  Tacit.  H.  3, 

extras,  a lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.- — -A 
seditious  tribune  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic. 

Lucius  was  remarkable  for  his  friendship  with 

Brutus  ; he  gained  the  confidence  of  Augustus, 
and  was  consul.  Horace,  who  was  in  the  number 

of  his  friends,  dedicated  1,  od.  4,  to  him. The 

first  plebeian  consul. A dictator. One  of  the 

sons  of  Tarquin.  Vid.  Tarquinius. 

Sextus,  a praenomen  given  to  the  sixth  son  of 

a family. A son  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Vid. 

Pompeius. A stoic  philosopher,  bom  at  Che- 

ronaea  in  Boeotia.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
Plutarch’s  nephew.  He  was  preceptor  to  M.  Aure- 
lius and  L.  Verus. A governor  of  Syria. A 

philosopher  in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was  one 
of  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho.  Some 
of  his  works  are  still  extant.  The  best  edition  of 
the  treatise  of  Sextus  Pompeis  Festus,  de  verborum 
significatione,  is  that  of  Amst.  4to,  1669. 

Sibse,  a people  of  India.  Strabo. 

Sibaris.  Vid.  Sybaris. 

Sibini,  a people  near  the  Suevi. 

Siburtius,  a satrap  of  Arachosia,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander,  &c. 

Sibyllse,  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven, 
who  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of  one, 
others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three,  /Elian  of  four,  and 
Varro  of  10,  an  opinion  which  is  universally 
adopted  by  the  learned.  These  10  Sibyls  generally 
resided  in  the  following  places : Persia,  Libya, 
Delphi,  Cumae  in  Italy,  Erythraea,  Samos,  Cumae 
in  /Eolia,  Marpessa  on  the  Hellespont,  Ancyra  in 
Phrygia,  and  Tiburtis.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
Sibyls  is  that  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  whom  some  have 
called  by  the  different  names  of  Amalthaea,  Denio- 
phile,  Herophile,  Daphne,  Manto,  Phemonoe,  and 
Deiphobe.  It  is  said  that  Apollo  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his  passion, 
he  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask. 
The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as  she 
had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfortunately 
forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  health, 
vigour,  and  bloom,  of  which  she  was  then  in  pos- 
session. The  god  granted  her  her  request,  but  she 
refused  to  gratify  the  passion  of  her  lover,  though 
he  offered  her  perpetual  youth  and  beauty.  Some 
time  after  she  became  old  and  decrepit,  her  form 
decayed,  and  melancholy  paleness  and  haggard 
looks  succeeded  to  bloom  and  cheerfulness.  She 
had  already  lived  about  700  years  when  /Eneas 
came  to  Italy,  and,  as  some  nave  imagined,  she 
had  three  centuries  more  to  live  before  her  years 
were  as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which  she 
had  in  her  hand.  She  gave  /Eneas  instructions 
how  to  find  his  father  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
even  conducted  him  to  the  entrance  of  hell.  It 
was  usual  for  the  Sibyl  to  write  her  prophecies  on 
leaves  which  she  placed  at  the  entrance  of  her  cave, 
and  it  required  particular  care  in  such  as  consulted 
her  to  take  up  those  leaves  before  they  were  dis- 
persed by  the  wind,  as  their  meaning  then  became 
incomprehensible.  According  to  the  most  authentic 
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historians  of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls 
came  to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  II.,  with  nine 
volumes,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for  a very  high 
price.  The  monarch  disregarded  her,  and  she 
immediately  disappeared,  and  soon  after  returned, 
when  she  had  burned  three  of  the  volumes.  She 
asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six  books ; 
and  when  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  them,  she  burned 
three  more,  and  still  persisted  in  demanding  the 
same  sum  of  money  for  the  three  that  were  left. 
This  extraordinary  behaviour  astonished  Tarquin  ; 
he  bought  the  books,  and  the  Sibyl  instantly 
vanished,  and  never  after  appeared  to  the  world. 
These  books  were  preserved  with  great  care  by  the 
monarch,  and  called  the  Sibyllme  verses.  A college 
of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  the  care  of  them  ; 
and  such  reverence  did  the  Romans  entertain  for 
these  prophetic  books,  that  they  were  consulted 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  only  when  the 
state  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  When  the  capitol 
was  burnt  in  the  troubles  of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline 
verses,  which  were  deposited  there,  perished  in  the 
conflagration  ; and  to  repair  the  loss  which  the 
republic  seemed  to  have  sustained,  commissioners 
were  immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of  Greece, 
to  collect  whatever  verses  could  be  found  of  the 
inspired  writings  of  the  Sibyls.  The  fate  of  the 
Sibylline  verses,  which  were  collected  after  the 
conflagration  of  the  capitol,  is  unknown.  There 
are  now  eight  books  of  Sibylline  verses  extant,  but 
they  are  universally  reckoned  spurious.  They 
speak  so  plainly  of  our  Saviour,  of  his  sufferings, 
and  of  his  death,  as  even  to  surpass  far  the  sublime 
prediction  of  Isaiah  in  description,  and  therefore 
from  this  very  circumstance,  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  composed  in  the  second  century,  by  some  of 
the  followers  of  Christianity,  who  wished  to  convince 
the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  assisting  the  cause 
of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious  artifice.  The  word 
Sibyl  seems  to  be  derived  from  criov,  ./Eolice  for 
Aiur,  Jovis,  and  /3ov\ri,  consilium.  Plat,  in 
Plued. — PElian.  V.  H . 12,  c.  35. — Pans.  10,  c.  12, 
&c. — Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  109  & 140. — 
Virg.  PEn.  3,  v.  445.  1.  6,  v.  36. — Lucan.  1,  v.  564. 
— Plin.  13,  c.  13. — Flor.  4,  c.  1. — Sallust. — Cic. 
Catil.  3. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  x.  1.  8,  c.  15,  &c. 

Sica,  a man  who  showed  much  attention  to 
Cicero  in  his  banishment.  Some  suppose  that  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Vibius  Siculus  mentioned  by 
Pint,  in  Cic. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  8,  ep.  12.  Ad.  Div. 


14,  c.  4,  15. 

SIcambri,  or  Sicambria,  a people  of  Ger- 
many, conquered  by  the  Romans.  They  revolted 
against  Augustus,  who  marched  against  them,  but 
did  not  totally  reduce  them.  Drusus  conquered 
them,  and  they  were  carried  away  from  their  native 
country  to  inhabit  some  of  the  more  westerly  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul.  Dio.  54. — Strab.  4. — Horat.  4, 
od.  2,  v.  36,  od.  14,  v.  51.— Tacit.  2,  Ann.  26. 

Sicambria,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri, 
formed  the  modern  provinces  of  Guelderland. 
Claud,  in  Eutrop.  1,  v.  383. 

Sicani,  a people  of  Spain,  who  left  their  native 
country  and  passed  into  Italy,  and  afterwards  into 
Sicily,  which  they  called  Sicania.  They  inhabited 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  ./Etna,  where  they 
built  some  cities  and  villages.  Some  reckoned 
them  the  next  inhabitants  of  the  island  after  the 
Cyclops.  They  were  afterwards  driven  from  their 
ancient  possessions  by  the  Siculi,  and  retired  into 
the  western  parts  of  the  island.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 
— Ovid.  Met.  5 & 13. — Virg.  Eel.  10.  PEn.  7, 
v.  795. — Diod.  3. — Horat.  ep.  17,  v.  32. 


Sicania  and  SicSnia,  an  ancient  name  of 
Italy,  which  it  received  from  the  Sicani,  or  from 
Sicanus  their  king,  or  from  Sicanus,  a small  river 
in  Spain,  in  the  territory  where  they  lived,  as  some 
suppose.  The  name  was  more  generally  given  to 
Sicily.  Vid.  Sicani. 

Sicca,  a town  of  Numidia  at  the  west  of  Car- 
thage. Sal.  in  Jug.  56. 

SicSlis  (Slcelldes,  plur.),  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  The  Muses  are  called 
Sicelides  by  Virgil,  because  Theocritus  was  a 
native  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Latin  poet,  as  a writer 
of  Bucolic  poetry,  professed  to  imitate.  Virg. 
Eel.  4. 

Sicbseus,  called  also  Sicharbas  and  Acerbas, 
was  a priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Phoenicia. 
His  father’s  name  was  Plisthenes.  He  married 
Elisa  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  sister  to  king 
Pygmalion,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dido. 
He  was  so  extremely  rich,  that  his  brother-in-law 
murdered  him  to  obtain  his  possessions.  This 
murder  Pygmalion  concealed  from  his  sister  Dido ; 
and  he  amused  her  by  telling  her  that  her  husband 
had  gone  upon  an  affair  of  importance,  and  that  he 
would  soon  return.  This  would  have  perhaps  suc- 
ceeded had  not  the  shades  of  Sichaeus  appeared  to 
Dido,  and  related  to  her  the  cruelty  of  Pygmalion, 
and  advised  her  to  fly  from  Tyre,  after  she  had  pre- 
viously secured  some  treasures,  which,  as  he  men- 
tioned, were  concealed  in  an  obscure  and  unknown 
place.  According  to  Justin,  Acerbas  was  the  uncle 
of  Dido.  Virg.  sEn.  1,  v.  347,  &c. — Paterc.  1, 
c.  6. — Justin.  18,  c.  4. 

Sicilia,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  Italy. 
It  was  anciently  called  Sicania,  Trinacria,  and 
T riquetra.  It  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  has  three 
celebrated  promontories,  one  looking  towards  Africa, 
called  Lilybaeum ; Pachynum  looking  towards 
Greece;  and  Pelorum  towards  Italy.  Sicily  is  about 
600  miles  in  circumference,  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility, so  much  that  it  was  called  one  of  the  grana- 
ries of  Rome,  and  Pliny  says  that  it  rewards  the 
husbandman  an  hundredfold.  Its  most  famous 
cities  were  Syracuse,  Messana,  Leontini,  Lilybaeum, 
Agrigentum,  Geia,  Drepanum,  Eryx,  &c.  The 
highest  and  most  famous  mountain  in  the  island  is 
./Etna,  whose  frequent  eruptions  are  dangerous,  and 
often  fatal  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  from 
which  circumstance  the  ancients  supposed  that  the 
forges  ofVulcan  and  the  Cyclops  were  placed  there. 
The  poets  feign  that  the  Cyclops  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  and  that  after  them  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Sicani,  a people  of 
Spain,  and  at  last  of  the  Siculi,  a nation  of  Italy. 
Vid.  Siculi.  The  plains  of  Enna  are  well  known 
for  their  excellent  honey  ; and,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus, the  hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting  on 
account  of  the  many  odoriferous  plants  that  pro- 
fusely perfumed  the  air.  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  the  chief  deities  of  the  place, 'and  it  was  there, 
according  to  poetical  tradition,  that  the  latter  was 
carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks  settled  some  colonies  there,  and  at  last  the 
Carthaginians  became  masters  of  the  whole  island 
till  they  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Romans  in 
the  Punic  wars.  Some  authors  suppose  that  Sicily 
was  originally  joined  to  the  continent,  and  that  it 
was  separated  from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  an 
that  the  straits  of  the  Charybdis  were  formed.  J 
inhabitants  of  Sicily  were  so  fond  b'xuD  ’ t l-\ 
Siculte  men  sic  became  proverbial.  The 
citizens  of  Rome  were  extended  to  them  by 
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Antony.  Cic.  14,  Att.  12.  Verr.  2,  c.  13. — Homer. 
t Od.  9,  &c. — Justin.  4,  c.  1,  &c.  — Virg.  AEn.  3, 
v.  414,  &c. — Ital.  14,  v.  ii,  &c. — Plin.  3,  c.  8,  & c. 

The  island  of  Naxos  in  the  /Egean,  was  called 

i Little  Sicily  on  account  of  its  fruitfulness. 

L.  Sicinius  Dentatus,  a tribune  of  Rome, 
celebrated  for  his  valour  and  the  honours  he  ob- 
tained in  the  field  of  battle,  during  the  period  of  40 
years,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  Roman 
1 armies.  He  was  present  in  121  battles  : he  obtained 
14  civic  crowns,  three  mural  crowns,  eight  crowns 
. of  gold,  83  golden  collars,  60  bracelets,  18  lances, 

. 23  horses  with  all  their  ornaments,  and  all  as  the 
r reward  of  his  uncommon  services.  He  could  show 
the  scars  of  45  wounds,  which  he  had  received  all 
i in  his  breast,  particularly  in  opposing  the  Sabines 
when  they  took  the  capitol.  The  popularity  of 
'Sicinius  became  odious  to  Appius  Claudius,  who 
• wished  to  make  himself  absolute  at  Rome,  and 
; therefore,  to  remove  him  from  the  capital,  he  sent 
him  to  the  army,  by  which,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  was  attacked  and  murdered.  Of  100  men  who 
■were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him,  Sicinius  killed  15, 
-and  wounded  30;  and,  according  to  Dionysius,  the 
> surviving  number  had  recourse  to  artifice  to  over- 
! power  him,  by  killing  him  with  a shower  of  stones 
-and  darts  thrown  at  a distance,  about  405  years 
I before  the  Christian  era.  For  his  uncommon  courage 
'Sicinius  has  been  called  the  Roman  Achilles.  Val. 

Max.  3,  c 2.—Dionys.  8. Vellutus,  one  of  the 

-first  tribunes  in  Rome.  He  raised  cabals  against 
.Coriolanus,  and  was  one  of  his  accusers.  Pint,  in 

Cor. Sabinus,  a Roman  general  who  defeated 

the  Volsd. 

Sicinus,  a man  privately  sent  by  Themistocles 
to  deceive  Xerxes,  and  to  advise  him  to  attack  the 
: :ombined  forces  of  the  Greeks.  He  had  been  pre- 
ceptor to  Themistocles.  Pint. An  island,  &c. 

SicSrus,  now  Scgrc,  a river  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
: conensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
falling  into  the  Iberus,  a little  above  its  mouth.  It 
>was  near  this  city  that  J.  Caesar  conquered  Afranius 
iand  Petreius,  the  partisans  of  Pompey.  Lucan.  4, 

' '■  t4,  13°..  &c. — Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Sicdli,  a people  of  Italy,  driven  from  their  pos- 
sessions by  the  Opici.  They  fled  into  Sicania,  or 
•Sicily,  where  they  settled  in  the  territories  which 
:he  Sicani  inhabited.  They  soon  extended  their 
aorders,  and  after  they  had  conquered  their  neigh- 
joours  the  Sicani,  they  gave  their  name  to  the  island. 
IThis,  as  some  suppose,  happened  about  300  years 
>aefore  Greek  colonies  settled  in  the  island,  or  about 
1059  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Diod.  5. — 
Dionys.  Hal. — St  rad. 

^ SictQum  fretum,  the  sea  which  separates 
•Sicily  from  Italy,  is  15  miles  long,  but  in  some 
iolaces  so  narrow,  that  the  barking  of  dogs  can  be 
Heard  from  shore  to  shore.  This  strait  is  supposed 
:°  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake,  which  sepa- 
rated the  island  from  the  continent.  Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

Sicyon,  now  Basilico,  a town  of  Peloponnesus, 
he  capital  of  Sicyonia.  It  is  celebrated  as  being 
.he  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece,  which  began 
B.C.  2089,  ended  13. C.  1088,  under  a succession 
of  monarchs  of  whom  little  is  known,  except  the 
names.  iEgialeus  was  the  first  king.  Some  time 
liter,  Agamemnon  made  himself  master  of  the 
olace,  and  afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
flHeraclid*.  It  became  very  powerful  in  the  time 
u"e  ^ch*an  league,  which  it  joined  B.C.  251,  at 
the  persuasion  of  Aratus.  The  inhabitants  of  Sicyon 
ire  mentioned  by  some  authors  as  dissolute  and  fond 
if  luxury,  hence  the  Sicyon  tan  shoes,  which  were 


once  very  celebrated,  were  deemed  marks  of  effemi- 
nacy. Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Lucret.  1,  v.  1118. — Liv. 
32,  c.  16.  1.  33,  c.  15. — Strab.  K.—Mela,  2,  c.  3. — 
Pint,  in  Dein. — Pans.  2,  c.  1,  &c. — Cic.  de  Orat.  1, 
c.  54 —Virg.  G.  2,  v.  519. 

Sicyonia,  a province  of  Peloponnesus,  on  the 
bay  of  Corinth,  of  which  Sicyon  was  the  capital. 
It  is  the  most  eminent  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  in 
its  flourishing  situation,  not  only  its  dependent 
states,  but  also  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  were  called 
Sicyonia.  The  territory  is  said  to  abound  with 
corn,  wine,  and  olives,  and  also  with  iron  mines. 
It  produced  many  celebrated  men,  particularly 
artists.  Vid.  Sicyon. 

Side,  the  wife  of  Orion,  thrown  into  hell  by 
Juno,  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  the  goddess. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  4. A daughter  of  Belus. A 

daughter  of  Danaus. A town  of  Pamphylia. 

Liv..  37,  c.  23. — Cic.  3,  Fain.  6. 

Sidero,  the  stepmother  of  Tyro,  killed  by 
Pelias. 

Sidiclnum,  a town  of  Campania,  called  also 
Teanum.  Vid.  Teanum.  Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  727. 

Sidon,  an  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  with  a famous  harbour,  now  called 
Said.  It  is  situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  distance  of  about  50  miles  from 
Damascus  and  24  from  Tyre.  The  people  of  Sidon 
were  well  known  for  their  industry,  their  skill  in 
arithmetic,  in  astronomy,  and  commercial  affairs, 
and  in  sea  voyages.  They,  however,  had  the  cha- 
racter of  being  very  dishonest.  Their  women  were 
peculiarly  happy  in  working  embroidery.  The 
invention  of  glass,  of  linen,  and  of  a beautiful 

urple  dye,  is  attributed  to  them.  The  city  of 

idon  was  taken  by  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  burnt  themselves  and  the  city,  B.C. 
351 ; but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  its  inhabitants. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  217.  1.  10,  v.  141.— Diod.  16.— Justin. 
11,  c.  10. — Plin.  36,  c.  26. — Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  411. 
— Mela,  1,  c.  12. 

Sidoniorum  insulae,  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf.  Strab.  16. 

Sidonis,  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was  the 
capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on  the  coast  of 

the  Mediterranean.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  19. 

Dido,  as  a native  of  the  country,  is  often  called 
Sidonis.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  80. 

Sidonius  Caius  Sollius  Apollinaris,  a 
Christian  writer,  born  A.D.  430.  He  died  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age.  There  are  remaining  of  his 
compositions,  some  letters  and  different  poems,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  panegyrics  on  the  great  men  of  his 
time,  written  in  heroic  verse,  and  occasionally  in 
other  metre,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Labbmus,  Paris,  4to,  1652. The  epithet  of  Sido- 

nius is  applied  not  only  to  the  natives  of  Sidon, 
but  it  is  used  to  express  the  excellence  of  anything, 
especially  embroidery  or  dyed  garments.  Carthage 
is  called  Sidonia  urbs,  because  built  by  Sidonians. 
Virg.  AEn.  1,  v.  682. 

Siena  5 ulia,  a town  of  Etruria.  Cic.  Brut. 
18.  — Tacit.  4,  Hist.  45. 

Sida,  now  Ned-Roma,  a town  of  Numidia, 
famous  as  the  residence  of  Syphax.  Plin.  5,  c.  h. 

Sigreeuxn,  or  Sigeum,  now  cape  Ittcihisari, 
a town  of  Troas,  on  a promontory  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Scamander  falls  into  the  sea,  ex- 
tending six  miles  along  the  shore.  It  was  near 
Sigamm  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  battles  between 
the  Greeks  and  I'rojans  were  fought,  as  Homer 
mentions,  and  there  Achilles  was  buried.  Virg 
rEn.  2,  v.  31a.  1.  7,  v.  294 .—Ovid.  Met.  ia,  v.  71. 
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— Lucan.  9,  v.  962. — Mela,  1,  c.  18. — Strab.  13. — 
Dictys  Cret.  5,  c.  12. 

Sigma,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  whose  in- 
habitants were  called  Signini.  The  wine  of  Signia 
was  used  by  the  ancients  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Martial.  13,  ep.  116. A mountain  of  Phrygia. 

Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Sigovessus,  a prince  among  the  Celtae,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin.  Liv.  5,  c.  34. 

Sigyni,  Sigunse,  or  Sig-ynnse,  a nation  of 
European  Scythia,  beyond  the  Danube.  Herodot. 
5,  c.  0. 

Sila,  or  Syla,  a large  wood  in  the  country  of 
the  Brutii  near  the  Apennines,  abounding  in  much 
pitch.  Strab.  6. — Virg.  MSn.  12,  v.  713. 

Silana  Julia,  a woman  at  the  court  of  Nero, 
remarkable  lor  her  licentiousness  and  impurities. 
She  married  C.  Julius,  by  whom  she  was  divorced. 

D-  Silanus,  a son  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
accused  of  extortion  in  the  management  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia.  The  father  himself  desired  to 
hear  the  complaints  laid  against  his  son,  and  after 
he  had  spent  two  days  in  examining  the  charges  of 
the  Macedonians,  he  pronounced  on  the  third  day 
his  son  guilty  of  extortion,  and  unworthy  to  be 
called  a citizen  of  Rome.  He  also  banished  him 
from  his  presence,  and  so  struck  was  the  son  at 
the  severity  of  his  father,  that  he  hanged  him- 
self on  the  following  night.  Liv.  54 .—Cic.  de 

Finib. — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  8. C.  Junius,  a consul 

under  Tiberius,  accused  of  extortion,  and  banished 

to  the  island  of  Cythere.  Tacit. Marcus,  a 

lieutenant  of  Caesar’s  armies  in  Gaul. The  father- 

in-law  of  Caligula.  Suet.  Cal.  22. A propretor 

in  Spain,  who  routed  the  Carthaginian  forces  there, 
while  Annibal  was  in  Italy. Turpilius,  a lieu- 

tenant of  Metellus  against  Jugurtha.  He  was 
accused  by  Marius,  though  totally  innocent,  and 
condemned  by  the  malice  of  his  judges. Tor- 
quatus, a man  put  to  death  by  Nero. Lucius,  a 

man  betrothed  to  Octavia  the  daughter  of  Claudius. 
Nero  took  Octavia  away  from  him,  and  on  the  day 

of  her  nuptials,  Salinus  killed  himself. An  augur 

in  the  army  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  at  their  return 
from  Cunaxa. 

Sll&rus,  a river  of  Picenum,  rising  in  the 
Apennine  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.  Its  waters,  as  it  is  reported,  petrified  all 
leaves  that  fell  into  it.  Strab.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  146. — Pliti.  2,  c.  103. — Sil.  It.  2,  v. 
582. 

Sileni,  a people  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Plin.  6,  c.  20. 

SilentlS,  a demi-god,  who  became  the  nurse, 
the  preceptor,  and  attendant  of  the  god  Bacchus. 
He  was,  as  some  suppose,  son  of  Pan,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Mercury,  or  of  Terra.  Malea  in 
Lesbos  was  the  place  of  his  birth.  After  death  he 
received  divine  honours,  and  had  a temple  in  Elis. 
Siler  us  is  generally  represented  as  a fat  and  jolly 
old  man,  riding  on  an  ass,  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  always  intoxicated.  He  was  once  found  by 
some  peasants  in  Phrygia,  after  he  had  lost  his 
way,  and  could  not  follow  Bacchus,  and  he  was 
carried  to  king  Midas,  who  received  him  with  great 
attention.  He  detained  him  for  10  days,  and  after- 
wards restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold  what- 
ever he  touched.  Some  authors  assert  that  Silenus 
was  a philosopher,  who  accompanied  Bacchus  in 
his  Indian  expedition,  and  assisted  him  by  the 
soundness  of  his  counsels.  From  this  circumstance, 
therefore,  he  is  often  introduced  speaking  with  all 


the  gravity  of  a philosopher  concerning  the  for- 
mation of  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  things. 
The  Fauns  in  general,  and  the  Satyrs,  are  often 
called  Sileni.  Pans.  3,  c.  25.  1.  6,  c.  24 .—P/iilost. 
23. — Ovid.  Met.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  191. — Diod.  3 
&c. — Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  48. — /Elian.  V.H.  3,  c,  18.— 

Virg.  Eel.  6,  v.  13. A Carthaginian  historian 

who  wrote  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  his  country 

in  the  Greek  language. An  historian  who  wrote 

an  account  of  Sicily. 

Silicense,  a river  of  Spain. 

Silicis  mons,  a town  near  Padua. 

Silis,  a river  of  Venetia  in  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic.  Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

C.  Silius  Italicus,  a Latin  poet,  who  was 
originally  at  the  bar,  where  he  for  some  time  dis- 
tinguished himself,  till  he  retired  from  Rome  more 
particularly  to  consecrate  his  time  to  study.  He 
was  consul  the  year  that  Nero  was  murdered. 
Pliny  has  observed,  that  when  Trajan  was  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple,  Silius  refused  to  come  to 
Rome  and  congratulate  him  like  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  a neglect  which  was  never  resented 
by  the  emperor,  or  insolently  mentioned  by  the 
poet.  Silinus  was  in  possession  of  a house  where 
Cicero  had  lived,  and  another  in  which  was  the 
tomb  of  Virgil,  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  he  looked  upon  no  temple  with  greater  rever- 
ence than  upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  immortal 
poet,  whose  steps  he  followed,  but  whose  fame  he 
could  not  equal.  The  birthday  of  Virgil  was  yearly 
celebrated  with  unusual  pomp  and  solemnity  by 
Silius ; and  for  his  partiality,  not  only  to  the 
memory,  but  to  the  compositions  of  the  Mantuan 
poet,  he  has  been  called  the  ape  of  Virgil.  Silius 
starved  himself  when  labouring  under  an  impost- 
hume  which  his  physicians  were  unable  to.  remove, 
in  the  beginning  of  Trajan’s  reign,  about  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.  There  remains  a poem  of  Italicus, 
on  the  second  Punic  war,  divided  into  17  books, 
greatly  commended  by  Martial.  The  modems 
have  not  been  so  favourable  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning its  merit.  The  poetry  is  weak  and  inelegant, 
yet  the  author  deserves  to  be  commended  for  his 
purity,  the  authenticity  of  his  narrations,  and  his 
interesting  descriptions.  He  has  everywhere  imi- 
tated Virgil,  but  with  little  success.  Silinus  was  a 
great  collector  of  antiquities.  His  son  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship  during  his  lifetime.  The  best 
editions  of  Italicus  will  be  found  to  be  Draken- 
borch’s  in  4to,  Utr.  1717,  and  that  of  Cellarius,  8vo, 

Lips.  1695.  Mart,  n,  ep.  49,  &c. Caius,  a 

man  of  consular  dignity,  greatly  beloved  by  Mes- 
salina  for  his  comely  appearance  and  elegant  ad- 
dress. Messalina  obliged  him  to  divorce  his  wife, 
that  she  might  enjoy  his  company  without  inter- 
mission. Silius  was  forced  to  comply,  though  with 
reluctance,  and  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  for  the 
adulteries  which  the  empress  obliged  him  to  commit. 
Tacit. — Suet. — Dio. A tribune  in  Casar’s  le- 
gions in  Gaul. A commander  in  Germany,  put 

to  death  by  Sejanus.  Tacit  Ann.  5 & 4. 

Silphium,  a part  of  Libya. 

Silpia,  a town  of  Spain.  Liv.  28,  c.  12. 

Silvanns,  a rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian  shep- 
herd by  a goat.  From  this  circumstance  he  is 
generally  represented  as  half  a man  and  half  a goat. 
According  to  Virgil,  he  was  son  of  Picus,  or,  as 
others  report,  of  Mars,  or,  according  to  Plutarch, 
of  Valeria  Tusculanaria,  a young  woman,  who 
introduced  herself  into  her  father’s  bed,  and  became 
pregnant  by  him.  The  worship  of  Silvanus  vas 
established  only  in  Italy,  where,  as  some  authots 
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! :ve  imagined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  of  Evander. 
This  deity  was  sometimes  represented  holding  a cy- 
press in  his  hand,  because  he  became  enamoured 
ot  a beautiful  youth  called  Cyparissus,  who  was 
.changed  into  a tree  of  the  same  name.  Silvanus 
presided  over  gardens  and  limits,  and  he  is  often 
confounded  with  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Silenus. 
Pint,  in  Parall.  — Virg.  Ed.  10.  G.  1,  v.  20.  1.  2, 
v.  493. — PElian.  Anim.  6,  c.  42. — Ovid.  Met.  10. — 

Horat.  ep.  2. — Dionys.  Hal. A man  who  mur- 

: dered  his  wife  Apronia,  by  throwing  her  down  from 

one  of  the  windows  of  her  chambers. One  of 

those  who  conspired  against  Nero. An  officer  of 

Constantius,  who  revolted  and  made  himself  em- 
•peror.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  soldiers. 

Silvium,  a town  of  Apulia,  now  Gorgolione. 
Plin.  3,  c.  11. A town  of  Istria. 

Silures,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in  Britain. 

Simbrivius,  or  Simbruvius,  a lake  of 
Latium,  formed  by  the  Anio.  Tadt.  14,  Ann.  22. 

Simena,  a town  of  Lycia  near  Chimsera.  Plin. 
5.  c-  27- 

Simethus,  or  Symethus,  a town  and  river 
at  the  east  of  Sicily,  which  served  as  a boundary 
between  the  territories  of  the  people  of  Catana  and 
the  Leontini.  In  its  neighbourhood  the  gods  Palici 
•were  bom.  Virg.  PEn.  9,  v.  584. 

Simllae,  a grove'at  Rome  where  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  were  celebrated.  Liv.  39,  c.  12. 

Similis,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Trajan,  who 
removed  from  Rome  into  the  country  to  enjoy  peace 
iand  solitary  retirement. 

Simmias,  a philosopher  of  Thebes,  who  wrote 
dialogues. A grammarian’of  Rhodes. A Mace- 

donian suspected  of  conspiracy  against  Alexander, 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Philotas.  Curt. 
7,  c.  1. 

Simo,  a comic  character  in  Terence. 

SImois  (ends),  a river  of  Troas,  which  rises  in 
mount  Ida  and  falls  into  the  Xanthus.  It  is  cele- 
brated by  Homer  and  most  of  the  ancients  poets,' 
as  in  its  neighbourhood  were  fought  many  battles 
: during  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  found  to  be  but  a 
small  rivulet  by  modem  travellers,  and  even  some 
have  disputed  its  existence.  Homer.  II. — Virg. 
PEn.  1,  v.  104.  1.  3,  v.  302,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  31.  v. 
324. — Mela,  1,  c.  18. 

Simosius,  a Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anthemion, 
killed  by  Ajax.  Homer.  II.  4,  v.  473. 

Simon,  a currier  of  Athens,  whom  Socrates 
often  visited  on  account  of  his  great  sagacity  and 
.genius.  He  collected  all  the  information  he  could 
•receive  from  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher, 
.and  afterwards  published  it  with  his  own  obser- 
vations in  33  dialogues.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  who  attempted  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  opinions  of  his  master  concerning 
• virtue,  justice,  poetry,  music,  honour,  &c.  These 
dialogues  were  extant  in  the  age  of  the  biographer 
I Diogenes,  who  has  preserved  their  title.  Diog.  2, 

c.  14. Another  who  wrote  on  rhetoric.  Id. A 

-sculptor.  Id. The  name  of  Simon  was  common 

tamong  the  Jews. 

Simonides,  a celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  who 
flourished  538  years  B.C.  His  father’s  name  was 
1 Leoprepis,  or  Theoprepis.  He  wrote  elegies,  epi- 
grams, and  dramatical  pieces,  esteemed  for  their 
elegance  and  sweetness,  and  composed  also  epic 
poems,  one  on  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  &c. 
Simonides  was  universally  courted  by  the  princes 
of  C Ireece  and  Sicily,  and  according  to  one  of  the 
fables  of  Phsedrus,  he  was  such  a favourite  of  the 
gods,  that  his  life  war.  miraculously  preserved  in  an 


entertainment  when  the  roof  of  the  house  fell  upon 
all  those  who  were  feasting.  He  obtained  a poetical 
prize  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  he  lived  to 
his  90th  year.  The  people  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
hospitably  honoured  him  when  alive,  erected  a 
magnificent  monument  to  his  memory.  Simonides, 
according  to  some,  added  the  four  letters  t],  u>,  f,  \l/, 
to  the  alphabet  of  the  Greeks.  Some  fragments  of 
his  poetry  are  extant.  According  to  some,  the 
grandson  of  the  elegiac  poet  of  Cos  was  also  called 
Simonides.  He  flourished  a few  years  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
books  of  inventions,  genealogies,  &c.  Quintil.  10, 
c.  1. — Pluedr.  i,,fab.  21  & 24. — Horat.  2,  od.  1,  v. 
38. — Herodot.  5,  c.  102.  — Cic.  de  Orat.,  &c. — Arist. 
— Pindar.  Isth.  2. — Catull.  1,  ep.  39. — Lucian,  de 
Macrob.- — PEliati.  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. 

Simplicius,  a Greek  commentator  on  Aristotle, 
whose  works  were  all  edited  in  the  16th  century, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  15th,  but  without  a Latin 
version. 

SimiUus,  an  ancient  poet,  who  wrote  some 
verses  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Pint,  in  Rom. 

Simus,  a king  of  Arcadia  after  Phialus.  Pans. 
8,  c.  5. 

Simyra,  a town  of  Phoenicia.  Mela,  1,  c.  12. 

Sinas,  a people  of  India  called  by  Ptolemy  the 
most  eastern  nation  of  the  world. 

Sindae,  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  supposed 
to  be  the  Nicobar  islands. 

Sindi,  a people  of  European  Scythia,  on  the 
Palus  Maeotis.  Place.  6,  v.  86. 

Sing’aei,  a people  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace. 

Sin  gar  a,  a city  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
now  Sinjar. 

Singulis,  a river  of  Spain  falling  into  the  Gua- 
dalquiver. 

Sinprus,  a town  of  Macedonia. 

Sims,  a famous  robber.  Vid.  Scinis. 

Sinnaces,  a Parthian  of  an  illustrious  family, 
who  conspired  against  his  prince,  & c.’  Tacit.  Ann. 
6,  c.  31. 

SinnScha,  a town  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
Crassus  was  put  to  death  by  Surena. 

Sinoe,  a nymph  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  up 
Pan. 


Sinon,  a son  of  Sisyphus,  who  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  there  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  cunning  and  fraud,  and 
his  intimacy  with  Ulysses.  When  the  Greeks  had 
fabricated  the  famous  wooden  horse,  Sinon  went  to 
Troy  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  and 
by  the  most  solemn  protestations,  assured  Priam 
that  the  Greeks  were  gone  from  Asia,  and  that 
they  had  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  one  of  their 
soldiers,  to  render  the  wind  favourable  to  their  re- 
turn, and  that  because  the  lot  had  fallen  upon  him, 
at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses,  he  had  fled  away  from 
their  camp,  not  to  be  cruelly  immolated.  These 
false  assertions  were  immediately  credited  by  the 
Trojans,  and  Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his 
city  the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerva. 
His  advice  was  followed,  and  Sinon  in  the  night, 
to  complete  his  perfidy,  opened  the  side  of  the  horse, 
from  which  issued  a number  of  armed  Greeks,  who 
surprised  the  Trojans,  and  piling.  J their  city. 
Dares  Phryg.—I I outer.  Od.  8,  v.  4/2.  1.  n,  v.  521. 
— Virg.  PEn.  2,  v.  79,  & c. — Pans.  10,  c.  27. — Q. 
Sniyrn.  12,  itc. 

Sinope,  a daughter  of  the  Asopu;  by  Methron. 
She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  c:  'ed  her  away 
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to  the  border  of  the  Euxine  sea,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  a son  called  Syrus.  Diod.  4. 

A seaport  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus,  now 

Sina/i,  founded  or  rebuilt  by  a colony  of  Milesians. 
It  was  long  an  independent  state,  till  Phamaces 
king  of  Pontus  seized  it.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Pontus,  under  Mithridates,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  Diogenes  the  cynic  philosopher.  It  received  its 
name  from  Sinope,  whom  Apollo  carried  there. 
Ovid.  Pont.  1,  el.  3,  v.  67. — Strati.  2,  & 12. — 

Diod.  4. — Mela , 1,  c.  19. The  original  name  of 

Sinuessa. 

Sinorix,  a governor  of  Gaul,  &c.  Polyeen.  8. 

Sintice,  a district  of  Macedonia. 

Sintii,  a nation  of  Thracians,  who  inhabited 
Lemnos,  when  Vulcan  fell  there  from  heaven.  Ho- 
mer. II.  1.  v.  594. 

Sinuessa,  a maritime  town  of  Campania, 
originally  called  Sinope.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
hot  baths  and  mineral  waters,  which  cured  people 
of  insanity,  and  rendered  women  prolific.  Ovid. 
Met.  15,  v.  715. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strati.  5. — Liv. 
22,  c.  13.- — Mart.  6 ep.  42.  1.  n,  ep.  8. — Tacit. 
Ann.  12. 

Sion,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  was 
built. 

Siphnos,  now  Sifano,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
situate  at  the  west  of  Paros,  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference, according  to  Pliny,  or,  according  to  modern 
travellers,  40.  Siphnos  had  many  excellent  har- 
bours. and  produced  great  plenty  of  delicious  fruit. 
The  inhabitants  were  so  depraved,  that  their  licen- 
tiousness became  proverbial.  They,  however,  be- 
haved with  spirit  in  the  Persian  wars,  and  refused 
to  give  earth  and  water  to  the  emissaries  of  Xerxes 
in  token  of  submission.  There  were  some  gold 
mines  in  Siphnos,  of  which  Apollo  demanded  a 
tenth  part.  When  the  inhabitants  refused  to  con- 
tinue to  offer  part  of  their  gold  to  the  god  of 
Delphi,  the  island  was  inundated,  and  the  mines 
disappeared.  The  air  was  so  wholesome  that  many 
of  the  natives  lived  to  their  120th  year.  Pans.  10, 
c.  11. — Herodot.  8,  c.  46. — Mela,  1,  c.  7. — Strab. 

10. 

Sipontum,  Sipus,  or  Sepus,  a maritime 
town  in  Apulia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes  after 

his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Strab.  6. Lucan. 

Si  v.  377. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Sip^lum  and  Sipjflus,  a town  of  Lydia, 
with  a mountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Me- 
ander, formerly  called  Ceraunius.  The  town  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  12  others  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Strab.  1 
& 12. — Pans.  1,  c.  20. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Homer. 

11.  24. — Hygin.  fab.  9. — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  47. 

One  of  Niobe’s  children,  killed  by  Apollo.  Ovid. 
Met.  6, fab.  6. 

Sirbo,  a lake  between  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
now  Sebaket  Bardoil.  Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

SIrenes,  sea  nymphs  who  charmed  so  much 
with  their  melodious  voice,  that  all  forgot  their  em- 
ployments to  listen  with  more  attention,  and  at  last 
died  for  want  of  food.  They  were  daughters  of  the 
Achelous  by  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Melpomene  or  Terpsichore.  They  were 
three  in  number,  called  Parthenope,  Ligeia,  and 
Leucosia,  or,  according  to  others,  Moeolpe,  Aglao- 
phonos,  and  Thelxiope,  or  Thelxione,  and  they 
usually  lived  in  a small  island  near  cape  Pelorus  in 
Sicily.  Some  authors  suppose  that  they  were  mon- 
sters, who  had  the  form  of  a woman  above  the 
waist,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  that  of  a biid  j 
or  rather  that  the  whole  body  was  covered  with 


feathers,  and  had  the  shape  of  a bird,  except  the 
1 head,  which  was  that  of  a beautiful  female.  This 
monstrous  form  they  had  received  from  Ceres,  who 
wished  to  punish  them,  because  they  had  not  as- 
sisted her  daughter  when  carried  away  by  Pluto. 
But,  according  to  Ovid,  they  were  so  disconsolate 
at  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  that  they  prayed  the 
gods  to  give  them  wings  that  they  might  seek  her 
in  the  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  Sirens  were  in- 
formed by  the  oracle,  that  as  soon  as  any  persons 
passed  by  them  without  suffering  themselves  to  be 
charmed  by  their  sons,  they  should  perish ; and 
their  melody  had  prevailed  in  calling  the  attention 
of  all  passengers,  till  Ulysses,  informed  of  the  powet 
of  their  voice  by  Circe,  stopped  the  ears  of  his  com- 
panions with  wax,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  tied 
to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  and  no  attention  to  be  paid 
to  his  commands,  should  he  wish  to  stay  and  listen 
to  their  song.  This  was  a salutary  precaution. 
U lysses  made  signs  for  his  companions  to  stop,  but 
they  were  disregarded,  and  the  fatal  coast  was 
passed  with  safety.  Upon  this  artifice  of  Ulysse^ 
the  Sirens  were  so  disappointed,  that  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Some  authors 
say  that  the  Sirens  challenged  the  Muses  to  a 
trial  of  skill  in  singing,  and  that  the  latter  proved 
victorious,  and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the  wings 
of  their  adversaries,  with  which  they  made  them- 
selves crowns.  The  place  where  the  Sirens  de- 
stroyed themselves  was  afterwards  called  Sirenis, 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Virgil,  however,  sDn.  5, 
v.  864,  places  the  Sirenum  Sconpli  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  near  the  island  of  Caprea.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Sirens  were  a number  of  lascivious  women 
in  Sicily,  who  prostituted  themselves  to  strangers, 
and  made  them  forget  their  pursuits  while  drowned 
in  unlawful  pleasures.  The  Sirens  are  often  repre- 
sented holding,  one  a lyre,  a second  a flute,  and 
the  third  singing.  Pans.  10,  c.  6. — Homer.  Od.  12, 
v.  167. — Strab.  6. — Ammian.  29,  c.  2. — Hygin.  fab. 
141. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  555.  Dt 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  311. — Ital.  12,  v.  33. 

Sirenusee,  three  small  rocky  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Campania,  where  the  Sirens  were  supposed 
to  reside. 

Siris,  a town  of  Magna  Grsecia,  founded  by  a 
Grecian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  There  was  a battle 
fought  near  it  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans. 

Diotiys.  Perieg.  v.  221. The  /Ethiopians  gave 

that  name  to  the  Nile  before  its  divided  streams 

united  into  one  curreut.  Plin.  5,  c.  9. A town 

of  Pteonia  in  Thrace. 

Sirius,  or  Caniciila,  the  dog-star,  whose  ap- 
pearance, as  the  ancients  supposed,  always  caused 
great  heat  on  the  earth.  Virg.  sEn.  3,  v.  141. 

Sirmio,  now  Sermione , a peninsula  in  the  lake 
Benacus,  where  Catullus  had  a villa.  Carm.  29. 

Hirminm,  the  capital  of  Pannonia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius,  very  celebrated 
during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Sisamnes,  a judge  flayed  alive  for  his  parti- 
ality, by  order  of  Cambyses.  His  skin  was  nailed 
on  the  benches  of  the  other  judges,  to  incite  them 
to  act  with  candour  and  impartiality.  Herodot.  5, 
c,  25. 

Sisapho,  a Corinthian,  who  had  murdered  his 
brother,  because  he  had  put  his  children  to  death. 
Ovid,  in  lb. 

Sisapo,  a town  of  Spajn,  famous  for  its  ver- 
milion mines,  whose  situation  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained. Plin.  33,  c.  7 . — Cic.  Phil.  2,  c.  19. 

Siscia,  a town  of  Pannonia,  now  Sisseg, 
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■ Sisenes,  a Persian  deserter,  who  conspired  | 
gainst  Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  3,  c.  7. 

L.  Sisenna,  an  ancient  historian  among  the 
tomans,  91  B.C.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
.spublic,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  with  great  warmth, 
nd  also  translated  from  the  Greek  the  Milesian 
ibles  of  Aristides.  Some  fragments  of  his  compo- 
. cions  are  quoted  by  different  authors.  Ovid.  Trist. 

, v.  443. — Cic.  in  Brut.  64  & 67. — Paterc.  2,  c.  9. 
— Corn,  a Roman,  who,  on  being  reprimanded  in 
le  senate  for  the  ill  conduct  and  depraved  manners 
f his  wife,  accused  publicly  Augustus  of  unlawful 

omtnerce  with  her.  Dio.  54. The  family  of  the 

..'omelii  and  Apronii  received  the  surname  of  Si- 
enna. They  are  accused  of  intemperate  loquacity 
1 the  Augustan  age,  by  Horat.  1,  sat.  7,  v.  8. 
Sisig-ambis,  or  Sisygambis,  the  mother 
f Darius  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken 
risoner  by  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  battle  of 
,ssus,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  The  con- 
ueror  treated  her  with  uncommon  tenderness  and 
ttention  ; he  saluted  her  as  his  own  mother,  and 
•hat  he  had  sternly  denied  to  the  petitions  of  his 
ivourites  and  ministers,  he  often  granted  to  the 
. itercession  of  Sisygambis.  The  regard  of  the 
.ueen  for  Alexander  was  uncommon,  and,  indeed, 
■re  no  sooner  heard  that  he  was  dead,  than  she 
Tiled  herself,  unwilling  to  survive  the  loss  of  so 
:enerous  an  enemy;  though  she  had  seen,  with  less 
incem,  the  fall  of  her  son’s  kingdom,  the  ruin  of 
: is  subjects,  and  himself  murdered  by  his  servants. 

1 he  had  also  lost,  in  one  day,  her  husband  and  80  of 
c er  brothers,  whom  Ochus  had  assassinated  to  make 
i imself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Curt.  4, 
o.  1.  10,  c.  5. 

Sisimithrae,  a fortified  place  of  Bactriana,  15 

- adia  high,  80  in  circumference,  and  plain  at  the 
>p.  Alexander  married  Roxana  there.  Strab.  n. 

' Sisocostus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander, 

. ltrusted  with  the  care  of  the  rock  Aoraus.  Curt. 

, c.  11. 

Sis^fphus,  a brother  of  Athamas  and  Salmo- 
• eus,  son  of  /Eolus  and  Enaretta,  the  most  crafty 

- -ince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married  Merope  the 
a mghter  of  Atlas,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Pan- 
aareus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  He 
1 uilt  Ephyre,  called  afterwards  Corinth,  and  he 
t sbauched  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  because 
e a had  been  told  by  an  oracle  that  his  children  by 

is  brother's  daughter  would  avenge  the  injuries 
' hich  he  had  suffered  from  the  malevolence  of 
L-almoneus.  Tyro,  however,  as  Hyginus  says,  de- 
tr  royed  the  two  sons  whom  she  had  by  her  uncle, 
t is  reported  that  Sisyphus,  mistrusting  Autolycus, 
r'  ho  stole  the  neighbouring  flocks,  marked  his  bulls 
-nder  the  feet,  and  when  they  had  been  carried 
*aray  by  the  dishonesty  of  his  friend,  he  confounded 
r.  id  astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  from  his 
amerous  flocks  those  bulls  which,  by  the  mark,  he 
new  to  be  his  own.  The  artifice  of  Sisyphus  was 
) pleasing  to  Autolycus,  who  had  now  found  one 
» iore  cunning  than  himself,  that  he  permitted  him 
1 enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter  Anticlea, 
horn  a few  days  after  he  gave  m marriage  to 
'•aertes  of  Ithaca.  After  his  death,  Sisyphus  was 
ondemned  in  hell  to  roll  to  the  top  of  a hill  a large 
one,  which  had  no  sooner  reached  the  summit 
lan  it  fell  back  into  the  plain  with  impetuosity, 
'•nd  rendered  his  punishment  eternal.  The  causes 
1 f this  rigorous  sentence  are  variously  reported. 

1 ome  attribute  it  to  his  continual  depredations  in 
ie  neighbouring  country,  and  his  cruelty  in  laying 
caps  of  stones  on  those  whom  he  had  plundered. 


and  suffering  them  to  expire  in  the  most  agonizing 
torments.  Others,  to  the  insult  offered  to  Pluto,  in 
chaining  Death  in  his  palace,  and  detaining  her  till 
Mars,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  hell,  went  to 
deliver  her  from  confinement.  Others  suppose  that 
Jupiter  inflicted  this  punishment  because  he  told 
Asopus  where  his  daughter  AEgina  had  been  carried 
away  by  her  ravisher.  The  more  followed  opinion, 
however,  is,  that  Sisyphus,  on  his  death-bed,  en- 
treated his  wife  to  leave  his  body  unburied,  and 
when  he  came  into  Pluto’s  kingdom,  he  received 
the  permission  of  returning  upon  earth  to  punish 
this  seeming  negligence  of  his  wife,  but,  however,  on 
promise  of  immediately  returning.  But  he  was  no 
sooner  out  of  the  infernal  regions,  than  he  violated 
his  engagements,  and  when  he  was  at  last  brought 
back  to  hell  by  Mars,  Pluto,  to  punish  his  want  of 
fidelity  and  honour,  condemned  him  to  roll  a huge 
stone  to  the  top  of  a mountain.  The  institution  of 
the  Pythian  games  is  attributed  by  some  to  Sisy- 
phus. To  be  of  the  blood  of  Sisyphus  was  deemed 
disgraceful  among  the  ancients.  Homer.  Od.  n, 
v.  592. — Virg.  Ain.  6,  v.  616. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v. 
459.  1.  13,  v.  32.  Fast.  4,  v.  175.  In  Ibid.  191.: — 
Pans.  2,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  60. — Horat.  2,  od.  14, 

v.  20.—  Apollod.  3,  c.  4. A son  of  M.  Antony, 

who  was  bom  deformed,  and  received  the  name 
of  Sisyphus,  because  he  was  endowed  with  genius 
and  an  excellent  understanding.  Horat.  1,  sat.  3, 

v-  47-  , . . 

Sitalces,  one  of  Alexander  s generals,  impri- 
soned for  his  cruelty  and  avarice  in  the  government 

of  his  province.  Curt.  10,  c.  1. A king  of  Thrace, 

B.C.  436. 

Sithnldes,  certain  nymphs  of  a fountain  in 
Megara.  Pans.  1,  c.  40. 

Sithon,  a king  of  Thrace. An  island  in  the 

ALgean. 

Si.th.5nia,  a country  of  Thrace  between  mount 
Haemus  and  the  Danube.  Sithonia  is  often  applied 
to  all  Thrace,  and  thence  the  epithet  Sithonis , so 
often  used  by  the  poets.  It  received  its  name  from 
king  Sithon.  Horat.  1,  od.  18,  v.  9. — Ovid.  Met. 
6,  v.  588.  1.  7,  v.  466.  1.  13,  v.  571. — Herodot.  7, 
c.  122. 

Sitius,  a Roman  who  assisted  Caesar  in  Africa 
with  great  success.  He  was  rewarded  with  a pro- 
vince of  Numidia.  Sallust.  Jug.  21. 

Sitones,  a nation  of  Germany,  or  modern  Nor- 
way, according  to  some.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  45. 

Sittace,  a town  of  Assyria.  Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

Smaragdus,  a town  of  Egypt  on  the  Arabian 
gulf,  where  emeralds  ( sntaragdi ) were  dug.  Strab. 
16. 

Smenus,  a river  of  Laconia  rising  in  mount 
Taygetus,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near  Hypsos. 
Pans.  3,  c.  24. 

Smerdis,  a son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by  order 
of  his  brother  Cambyses.  As  liis  execution  was  not 
public,  and  as  it  was  only  known  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  monarch,  one  of  the  Magi  of  Persia, 
who  was  himself  called  Smerdis,  and  who  greatly 
resembled  the  deceased  prince,  declared  himself 
king,  at  the  death  of  Cambyses.  This  usurpation 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  known,  had  not  he 
taken  too  many  precautions  to  conceal  it.  After  he 
had  reigned  for  six  months  with  universal  appro- 
bation, seven  noblemen  of  Persia  conspired  to 
dethrone  him,  and  when  this  had  been  executed 
with  success,  they  chose  one  of  their  number  to 
reign  in  the  usurper's  place,  B.C.  521.  This  was 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspcs.  Herodot.  3,  c.  30. — 
Justin.  1,  c.  9. 
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Smilflx,  a beautiful  shepherdess  who  became 
enamoured  of  Crocus.  She  was  changed  into  a 
flower, ^as  also  her  lover.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  283. 

Smilis,  a statuary  of  Angina  in  the  age  of 
Daedalus.  Pans.  7. 

Smindyrid.es,  a native  of  Sybaris,  famous  for 
his  luxury.  sElian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  24,  & 12,  c.  24. 

Smintheus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apollo  in 
Phrygia,  where  the  inhabitants  raised  him  a temple, 
because  he  had  destroyed  a number  of  rats  that 
infested  the  country.  These  rats  were  called  a/xivOai, 
in  the  language  of  Phrygia,  whence  the  surname. 
There  is  another  story  similar  to  this  related  by  the 

Greek  scholiast  of  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  39. — Strab.  13. 

Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  585. 

Smyrna,  a celebrated  seaport  town  of  Ionia  in 
Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  suppose,  by  Tantalus, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  rEolians.  It  has 
been  subject  to  many  revolutions,  and  been  severally 
in  the  possession  of  the  iEolians,  Ionians,  Lydians, 
and  Macedonians.  Alexander,  or  according  to 
Strabo,  Lysimachus,  rebuilt  it  400  years  after  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Lydians.  It  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  cities  of  Asia,  and 
became  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy. The  inhabitants  were  given  much  to 
luxury  and  indolence,  but  they  were  universally 
esteemed  for  their  valour  and  intrepidity  when 
called  to  action.  Marcus  Aurelius  repaired  it  after 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  about  the 
180th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Smyrna  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a very  commercial  town.  The  river 
Meles  flows  near  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of 
Smyrna  believed  that  Homer  was  born  among 
them,  and  to  confirm  this  opinion  they  not  only 
paid  him  divine  honours,  but  showed  a place  which 
bore  the  poet’s  name,  and  also  had  a brass  coin  in 
circulation  which  was  called  Homerium.  Some 
suppose  that  it  was  called  Smyrna  from  an  Amazon 
of  the  same  name  who  took  possession  of  it.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  16,  &c. — Strab.  12  & 14. — Ital.  8,  v.  565. 

—Pans.  5,  c.  8 .—Meta,  1,  c.  17. A daughter  of 

Thias,  mother  of  Adonis. An  Amazon. The 

name  of  a poem  which  Cinna,  a Latin  poet,  com- 
posed in  nine  years,  and  which  was  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, according  to  Catullus,  94. 

Smyrnseus,  a Greek  poet  of  the  third  century, 
called  also  Calaber.  Vid.  Calaber. 

Soana,  a river  of  Albania.  Ptol. 

Soanda,  a town  of  Armenia. 

Soanes,  a people  of  Colchis,  near  Caucasus, 
in  whose  territories  the  rivers  abound  with  golden 
sands,  which  the  inhabitants  gather  in  wool  skins, 
whence,  perhaps,  arose  the  fable  of  the  golden 
fleece.  Strab.  11. — PI  in.  33,  c.  3. 

Socrates,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of 
all  antiquity,  was  a native  of  Athens.  His  father 
Sophroniscus  was  a statuary,  and  his  mother  Phte- 
narete  was  by  profession  a midwife.  For  some  time 
he  followed  the  occupation  of  his  father,  and  some 
have  mentioned  the  statues  of  the  graces,  admired 
for  their  simplicity  and  elegance,  as  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  He  was  called  away  from  this  meaner 
employment,  of  which,  however,  he  never  blushed, 
by  Crito,  who  admired  his  genius  and  courted  his 
friendship.  Philosophy  soon  became  the  study  of 
Socrates,  and  under  Archelaus  and  Anaxagoras  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  exemplary  virtue  which 
succeeding  ages  have  ever  loved  and  venerated. 
He  appeared  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
field  of  battle ; he  fought  with  boldness  and  in- 
trepidity, and  to  his  courage  two  of  his  friends  and 
disciples,  Xenophon  and  Alcibiades,  owed  the  pre- 
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servation  of  their  lives.  But  the  character  of  Socmes 
appears  more  conspicuous  and  dignified  as  a nkiln! 
sopher  and  moralist  than  as  a warrior.  He  was 
fond  of  labour,  he  inured  himself  to  suffer  hardship 
and  he  acquired  that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness 
of  countenance,  which  the  most  alarming  dangers 
could  never  destroy,  or  the  most  sudden  calamities 
alter.  If  he  was  poor,  it  was  from  choice,  and  not 
the  effects  of  vanity,  or  the  wish  of  appearing 
singular.  He  bore  injuries  with  patience,  and  the 
insults  of  malice  or  resentment  he  not  only  treated 
with  contempt,  but  even  received  with  a mind  that 
expressed  some  concern,  and  felt  compassion  for 
the  depravity  of  human  nature.  So  singular  and 
so  venerable  a character  was  admired  by  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  Athenians.  Socrates  was  at- 
tended by  a number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he 
instructed  by  his  exemplary  life,  as  well  as  by  his 
doctrines.  He  had  no  particular  place  where  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  as  the  good  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  reformation  of  their  corrupted  morals 
and  not  the  aggregation  of  riches,  was  the  object 
of  his  study,  he  was  present  everywhere,  and  drew 
the  attention  of  his  auditors  either  in  the  groves  of 
Academus,  the  Lyceum,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus.  He  spoke  with  freedom  on  every  subject, 
religious  as  well  as  civil ; and  had  the  courage  to 
condemn  the  violence  of  his  countrymen,  and  to 
withstand  the  torrent  of  resentment,  by  which  the 
Athenian  generals  were  capitally  punished  for  not 
burying  the  dead  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae.  This 
independence  of  spirit,  and  that  visible  superiority 
of  mind  and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
created  many  enemies  to  Socrates  ; but  as  his  cha- 
racter was  irreproachable,  and  his  doctrines  pure, 
and  void  of  all  obscurity,  the  voice  of  malevolence 
was  silent.  _ Yet  Aristophanes  soon  undertook,  at 
the  instigation  of  Melitus,  in  his  comedy  of  the 
Clouds,  to  ridicule  the  venerable  character  ot 
Socrates  on  the  stage  ; and  when  once  the  way  was 
open  to  calumny  and  defamation,  the  fickle  and 
licentious  populace  paid  no  reverence  to  the  philo- 
sopher whom  they  had  before  regarded  as  a being 
of  a superior  order.  When  this  had  succeeded, 
Melitus  stood  forth  to  criminate  him,  together  with 
Anytus  and  Lycon,  and  the  philosopher  was  sum- 
moned before  the  tribunal  of  the  500.  He  was 
accused  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  of 
making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  ridiculing  the  many  gods  whom  the  Athe- 
nians worshipped ; yet,  false  as  this  might  appear, 
the  accusers  relied  for  the  success  of  their  cause 
upon  the  perjury  of  false  witnesses,  and  the  envy  of 
the  judges,  whose  ignorance  would  readily  yield  to 
misrepresentation,  and  be  influenced  and  guided  by 
eloquence  and  artifice.  In  this  their  expectations 
were  not  frustrated,  and  while  the  judges  expected 
submission  from  Socrates,  and  that  meanness  of 
behaviour  and  servility  of  defence  which  distin- 
guished criminals,  the  philosopher,  perhaps^  accele- 
rated his  own  fall  by  tne  firmness  of  his  mind,  and 
his  uncomplying  integrity.  Lysias,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  orators  of  the  age,  composed  an  oration 
in  a laboured  and  pathetic  style,  which  he  offered 
to  his  friend  to  be  pronounced  as  his  defence  in  the 
presence  of  his  judges.  Socrates  read  it,  but  after 
he  had  praised  the  eloquence  and  the  animation  01 
the  whole,  he  rejected  it,  as  neither  manly  nor  ex- 
pressive of  fortitude,  and  comparing  it  to  Sicyonian 
shoes,  which,  though  fitting,  were  proofs  of  effemi- 
nacy, he  observed,  that  a philosopher  ought  to  >c 
conspicuous  for  magnanimity  and  for  firmness  o 
soul.  In  his  apology  he  spoke  with  great  anun»” 
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, anti  confessed  that  while  others  boasted  that 
- were  acquainted  with  everything,  he  himself 
,v  nothing.  The  whole  discourse  was  full  of 
jlicity  and  noble  grandeur,  the  energetic  lan- 
je  of  offended  innocence.  He  modestly  said, 
what  he  possessed  was  applied  for  the  service 
he  Athenians  ; it  was  his  wish  to  make  his 
w-citizens  happy,  and  it  was  a duty  which  he 
armed  by  the  special  command  of  the  gods, 
lose  authority,"  said  he,  emphatically  to  his 
es,  “ I regard  more  than  yours.”  Such  lan- 
;e  from  a man  who  was  accused  of  a capital 
e,  astonished  and  irritated  the  judges.  So- 
.■s  was  condemned,  but  only  by  a majority  of 
; voices  ; and  when  he  was  demanded,  accord- 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws,  to  pass 
:nce  on  himself,  and  to  mention  the  death  he 
:rred,  the  philosopher  said,  “ For  my  attempts 
ach  the  Athenian  youth  justice  and  modera- 
and  render  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  more 
y,  let  me  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
emaining  years  of  my  life  in  the  Prytaneum,  an 
ur,  O Athenians,  which  I deserve  more  than 
dctors  of  the  Olympic  games.  They  make 
countrymen  more  happy  in  appearance,  but 
e made  you  so  in  reality.”  This  exasperated 
udges  in  the  highest  degree,  and  he  was  con- 
ned to  drink  hemlock.  Upon  this  he  addressed 
:ourt,  and  more  particularly  the  judges  who 
iecided  in  his  favour,  in  a pathetic  speech.  He 
them  that  to  die  was  a pleasure,  since  he  was 
: to  hold  converse  with  the  greatest  heroes  of 
uity;  he  recommended  to  their  paternal  care 
efenceless  children,  and  as  he  returned  to 
l,  he  exclaimed:  “I  go  to  die,  you  to  live; 
hich  is  the  best  the  Divinity  alone  can  know.” 
solemn  celebration  of  the  Delian  festivals 
Delia]  prevented  his  execution  for  30  days, 
uring  that  time  he  was  confined  in  the  prison 
oaded  with  irons.  His  friends,  and  particu- 
his  disciples,  were  his  constant  attendants; 
scoursed  with  them  upon  different  subjects 
all  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  serenity.  He 
'ed  them  for  their  sorrow,  and  when  one  of 
was  uncommonly  grieved  because  he  was  to 
, though  innocent,  the  philosopher  replied, 
aid  you  then  have  me  die  guilty?”  With 
omposure  he  spent  his  last  days.  He  con- 
l to  be  a preceptor  till  the  moment  of  his 
, and  instructed  his  pupils  on  questions  of  the 
*st  importance  ; he  told  them  his  opinions  in 
rt  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  repro- 
with  acrimony  the  prevalent  custom  of 
e.  He  disregarded  the  intercession  of  his 
s,  and  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  his 
: out  of  prison  he  refused  it,  and  asked,  with 
ual  ^pleasantry,  where  he  could  escape  death. 
:re,”  says  he  to  Crito,  who  had  bribed  the 
» and  made  his  escape  certain,  “ where  shall 
to  avoid  this  irrevocable  doom  passed  on  all 
nd  ? When  the  hour  to  drink  the  poison 
otne,  the  executioner  presented  him  the  cup 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Socrates  received  it  with 
**ure,  and  after  he  had  made  a libation  to  the 
ne  drank  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
few  moments  after  he  expired.  Such  was  the 
a man  whom  the  uninfluenced  answer  of  the 
of  Delphi  had  pronounced  the  wisest  of 
nd.  Socrates  died  400  years  before  Christ,  in 
th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  no  sooner  buried 
he  Athenians  repented  of  their  cruelty ; his 
:rs  were  universally  despised  and  shunned, 
suffered  death,  some  were  banished,  and 


otherSi  with  their  own  hands,  put  an  end  to  the 
life  which  their  severity  to  the  best  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  rendered  insupportable.  The  actions, 
sayings,  and  opinions  of  Socrates  have  been  faith- 
fully recorded  by  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  and  everything 
which  relates  to  the  life  and  circumstances  of  this 
great  philosopher  is  now  minutely  known.  To  his 
poverty,  his  innocence,  and  his  example,  the  Greeks 
were  particularly  indebted  for  their  greatness  and 
splendour  and  the  learning  which  was  universally 
disseminated  by  his  pupils,  gave  the  whole  nation 
a consciousness  of  their  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  not  only  in  the  polite  arts,  but  in  the 
more  laborious  exercises,  which  their  writings  cele- 
brated. The  philosophy  of  Socrates  forms  an  in- 
teresting epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  mind. 
The  son  of  Sophroniscus  derided  the  more  abstruse 
inquiries  and  metaphysical  researches  of  his  pre- 
decessors, . and  by  first  introducing  moral  philo- 
sophy, he  induced  mankind  to  consider  themselves, 
their  passions,  their  opinions,  their  duties,  actions, 
and  faculties.  From  this  it  was  said  that  the 
founder  of  the  Socratic  school  drew  philosophy 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  earth.  In  his  attend- 
ance upon  religious  worship,  Socrates  was  himself 
an  example  ; he  believed  the  divine  origin  of  dreams 
and  omens,  and  publicly  declared  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  a daemon  or  invisible  conductor 
{Vid.  Daemon],  whose  frequent  interposition  stopped 
him  from  the  commission  of  evil,  and  the  guilt  of 
misconduct.  This  familiar  spirit,  however,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  nothing  more  than  a sound  judg- 
merit  assisted  by  prudence  and  long  experience, 
which  warned  him  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and 
from  a general  speculation  of  mankind  could  foresee 
what  success  would  attend  an  enterprise,  or  what 
calamities  would  follow  an  ill-managed  adminis- 
tration. As  a supporter  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  he  allowed  the  perfection  of  a supreme  know- 
ledge, from  which  he  deduced  the  government  of 
the  universe.  From  the  resources  of  experience  as 
well  as  nature  and  observation,  he  perceived  the 
indiscriminate  dispensation  of  good  and  evil  to 
mankind  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  none  but  the  most  inconsiderate  would 
incur  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator  to  avoid 
poverty  or  sickness,  or  gratify  a sensual  appetite, 
which  must  at  the  end  harass  their  soul  with  re- 
morse and  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  From  this 
natural  view  of  things,  he  perceived  the  relation  of 
one  nation  with  another,  and  how  much  the  tran- 
quillity of  civil  society  depended  upon  the  proper 
discharge  of  these  respective  duties.  The  actions 
of  men  furnished  materials  also  for  his  discourse; 
to  instruct  them  was  his  aim,  and  to  render  them 
happy  was  the  ultimate  object  of  his  daily  lessons. 
From  principles  like  these,  which  were  enforced  by 
the  unparalleled  example  of  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, a.  tender  parent,  a warlike  soldier,  and  a 
atriotic  citizen  in  Socrates,  soon  after  the  cele- 
rated  sects  of  the  Platonists,  the  Peripatetics,  the 
Academics,  Cyrenaics,  Stoics,  &c.,  arose.  Socrates 
never  wrote  for  the  public  eye,  yet  many  support 
that  the  tragedies  of  nis  pupil  Euripides  were  partly 
composed  by  him.  He  was  naturally  of  a licentious 
disposition,  and  a physiognomist  observed,  in 
looking  in  the  face  of  the  philosopher,  that  his 
heart  was  the  most  depraved,  immodest,  and  cor- 
rupted that  ever  was  in  the  human  breast.  This 
nearly  cost  the  satirist  his  life,  but  Socrates  up- 
braided his  disciples,  who  wished  to  punish  the 
physiognomist,  and  declared  that  his  assertions 
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were  true,  but  that  all  his  vicious  propensities  had 
been  duly  corrected  and  curbed  by  means  of  reason. 
Socrates  made  a poetical  version  of  /Esop’s  fables, 
while  in  prison.  Laert.—Xenoph. — Pluto. — Pans. 
i,  c.  22. — Pint,  de  op.  Phil.,  &c. — Cic.  de  Orat.  i, 

c.  54.  Tusc.  1,  c.  41,  &c. — Val.  Max.  3,  c.  4. 

A.  leader  of  the  Achzeans,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 
He  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ar- 

taxerxes. A governor  of  Cilicia  under  Alexander 

the  Great. A painter. A Rhodian  in  the  age 

of  Augustus.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  civil 
wars. A scholiast  born  A.D.  380,  at  Constanti- 

nople. He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
year  309,  where  Eusebius  ended,  down  to  450,  with 
great  exactness  and  judgment,  of  which  the  best 

edition  is  that  of  Reading,  fol.  Cantab.  1720. An 

island  on  the  coast  of  Arabia. 

Scemias  Julia,  mother  of  the  emperor  Helio- 
gabalus,  was  made  president  of  a senate  of  women, 
which  she  had  elected  to  decide  the  quarrels  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Roman  matrons.  She  at  last 
provoked  the  people  by  her  debaucheries,  extrava- 
gance, and  cruelties,  and  was  murdered  with  her 
son  and  family.  She  was  a native  of  Apamea  ; 
her  father’s  name  was  Julius  A vitus,  and  her 
mother’s  Masa.  Her  sister  Julia  Mammsea  mar- 
ried the  emperor  Septimus  Severus. 

Sog-diana,  a country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Sacse,  south  by  Bac- 
triana,  and  west  by  Margiana,  and  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Zagat  ay,  or  Usbcc.  The  people  were 
called  Sogdiatii.  The  capital  was  called  Marcanda. 
Herodot.  3,  c.  93. — Curt.  7,  c.  10. 

Sog-dianus,  a son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
who  murdered  his  elder  brother,  king  Xerxes,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  Persian  throne.  He 
was  but  seven  months  in  possession  of  the  crown. 
His  brother  Ochus,  who  reigned  under  the  name 
of  Darius  Nothus,  conspired  against  him,  and 
suffocated  him  in  a tower  full  of  warm  ashes. 

Sol  ( the  sim),  was  an  object  of  veneration  among 
the  ancients.  It  was  particularly  worshipped  by 
the  Persians,  under  the  name  of  Mithras  ; and  was 
the  Baal  or  Bel  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Belphegor 
of  the  Moabites,  the  Moloch  of  the  Canaanites, 
the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Adonis  of  the 
Syrians.  The  Massagetse  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun 
on  account  of  their  swiftness.  According  to  some 
pf  the  ancient  poets,  Sol  and  Apollo  were  two 
different  persons.  Apollo,  however,  and  Phoebus 
and  Sol,  are  universally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
deity. 

Solicinium,  a town  of  Germany,  now  Suits, 
on  the  Neckar. 

Sollnus  c.  J ulius,  a grammarian  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  who  wrote  a book  called 
Polyhistor,  which  is  a collection  of  historical  re- 
marks and  geographical  annotations  on  the  most 
celebrated  places  of  every  country.  He  has  been 
called  Pliny’s  ape,  because  he  imitated  that  well- 
known  naturalist.  The  last  edition  of  the  Polyhistor 
is  that  of  Norimb.  ex  editione  Salamasii.  1777-. 

Solis  Eons,  a celebrated  fountain  in  Libya. 
Vui.  Ammon. 

Soloe,  or  Soli,  a town  of  Cyprus,  built  on  the 
borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an  Athenian  colony.  _ It 
was  originally  called  ZEpcia,  till  Solon  visited 
Cyprus,  and  advised  Philocyprus,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  island,  to  change  the  situation  of  his  capital. 
His  advice  was  followed ; a new  town  was  raised 
in  a beautiful  plain,  and  called  after  the  name  of 
the  Athenian  philosopher.  Strah.  14. — Pint.  in 
Sol. A town  of  Cilicia  on  the  sea-coast,  built  hv 


the  Greeks  and  Rhodians.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Pompciopolis,  from  Pompey,  who  settled  a colony 
of  pirates  there.  P tin.  5,  c.  27. — Dionys.  Some 
suppose  that  the  Greeks,  who  settled  in  either  ol 
these  two  towns,  forgot  the  purity  of  their  native 
language,  and  thence  arose  the  term  Solecismus 
applied  to  an  inelegant  or  improper  expression. 

Soloeis,  or  Soloentia,  a promontory  of  Libya 
at  the  extremity  of  mount  Atlas,  now  cape  Cantin.  1 

A town  of  Sicily,  between  Panormus  and 

Himera,  now  Solanto.  Cic.  Verr.  3,  c.  43.—  - 
Thucyd.  6. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  I 
was  born  at  Salamis,  and  educated  at  Athens. 
His  father’s  name  was  Euphorion,  or  Exechestides, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  king  Codrus,  and  by  his 
mother’s  side  he  reckoned  among  his  relations  the  I 
celebrated  Pisistratus.  After  he  had  devoted  part 
of  his  time  to  philosophical  and  political  studies, 
Solon  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  | 


dissensions  which  were  kindled  among  his  country 
men.  All  fixed  their  eyes  upon  Solon  as  a deliverer 
and  he  was  unanimously  elected  archon  and  sove- 
reign legislator.  He  might  have  become  absolute, 
but  he  refused  the  dangerous  office  of  king  of 
Athens,  and,  in  the  capacity  of  lawgiver,  he  began 
to  make  a reform  in  every  department.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  poorer  citizens  found  redress,  all 
debts  were  remitted,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to 
seize  the  person  of  his  debtor  if  unable  to  make  a 
restoration  of  his  money.  After  he  had  made  the 
most  salutary  regulations  in  the  state,  and  bound 
the  Athenians  by  a solemn  oath  that  they  would 
faithfully  observe  his  laws  for  the  space  of  100 
years,  Solon  resigned  the  office  of  legislator  and 
removed  himself  from  Athens.  He  visited  Egypt, 
and  in  the  court  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  he  con- 
vinced the  monarch  of  the  instability  of  fortune, 
and  told  him,  when  he  wished  to  know  whether  he 
was  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  that  Tellus,  an 
Athenian,  who  had  always  seen  his  country  in  a 
flourishing  state,  who  had  seen  his  children  leau  a 
virtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself  fallen  in  defence 
of  his  country,  was  more  entitled  to  happiness  than 
the  possessor  of  riches  and  the  master  of  empires. 
After  10  years’  absence  Solon  returned  to  Athens, 
but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  greatest 


part  of  his  regulations  disregarded  by  the  factious 
spirit  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  usurpation  ot 
Pisistratus.  Not  to  be  longer  a spectator  of  the 
divisions  that  reigned  in  his  country,  he  retired  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  died  at  the  court  of  king  PhnO' 
Cyprus,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  558  years  beiorr 
the  Christian  era.  The  salutary  consequences 
the  laws  of  Solon  can  be  discovered  in  the  le.n£‘ • 
of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the  republic 
Athens.  For  above  400  years  they  flounsne 
full  vigour,  and  Cicero,  who  was  himself  a w 1 
of  their  benign  influence,  passes  the  highes 
miums  upon  the  legislator,  whose  superior  w 
framed  such  a code  of  regulations.  It 
intention  of  Solon  to  protect  the  P°°rer.  . JJians 
and  by  dividing  the  whole  body  of  the  • , w 

into  four  classes,  three  of  which  were  per  . 

discharge  the  most  important  offices  a aiejr 

tracies  of  the  state,  and  the  last  to  £ jn 
opinion  in  the  assemblies,  but  not  }ave  :ors  the 
the  distinctions  and  honours  of  their  supe  w|Jjch, 
legislator  gave  the  populace  a privi  eg 
though  at  first  small  and  mconsidera  ^ ^ 
rendered  them  masters  of  the  republic,  , .jon 
/he  affairs  of  government.  He  made  a retomw 
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n the  Areopagus,  he  increased  the  authority  of  the 
members,  and  permitted  them  yearly  to  inquire 
-,ow  every  citizen  maintained  himself,  and  to  punish 
uch  as  lived  in  idleness,  and  were  not  employed  in 
ome  honourable  and  lucrative  profession.  He  also 
jgulated  the  Prytaneum,  and  fixed  the  number  of 

• :s  judges  at  400.  The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco 
'ere  all  cancelled,  except  that  against  murder,  and 
,ie  punishment  denounced  against  every  offender 
ras  proportioned  to  his  crime  ; but  Solon  made  no 

iw  against  parricide  or  sacrilege.  The  former  of 
■nese  crimes,  he  said,  was  too  horrible  to  human 
s.ature  for  a man  to  be  guilty  of  it,  and  the  latter 
ould  never  be  committed,  because  the  history  of 
..thens  had  never  furnished  a single  instance.  Such 
i > had  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  were 
uried  with  great  pomp,  and  their  family  was  main- 
lined at  the  public  expense ; but  such  as  had 
;quandered  away  their  estates,  such  as  refused  to 
> ear  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  or  paid  no 
::tention  to  the  infirmities  and  distress  of  their 
larents,  were  branded  with  infamy.  The  laws  of 
.uarriage  were  newly  regulated  ; it  became  a union 
affection  and  tenderness,  and  no  longer  a mer- 
■mary  contract.  To  speak  with  ill  language  against 
-le  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  was  made  a crime, 

: nd  the  legislator  wished  that  the  character  of  his 
i How-citizens  should  be  freed  from  the  aspersions 
f malevolence  and  envy.  A person  that  had  no 
: lildren  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  estates  as 
: t pleased,  and  the  females  were  not  allowed  to  be 
: ttravagant  in  their  dress  or  expenses.  To  be 
:uilty  of  adultery  was  a capital  crime,  and  the 

• iend  and  associate  of  lewdness  and  debauchery 
5 as  never  permitted  to  speak  in  public,  for,  as  the 
: lilosopher  observed,  a man  who  has  no  shame,  is 
-ot  capable  of  being  intrusted  with  the  people. 

• ’hese  celebrated  laws  were  engraven  on  several 
ubles,  and  that  they  might  be  better  known  and 

ore  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  they  were  written 
verse.  The  indignation  which  Solon  expressed 
i seeing  the  tragical  representations  of  Thespis,  is 
dell  known,  and  he  sternly  observed,  that  if  false- 

• x>d  and  fiction  were  tolerated  on  the  stage,  they 
ould  soon  find  their  way  among  the  common 
■ xu  pat  ions  of  men.  According  to  Plutarch,  Solon 
1 as  reconciled  to  Pisistratus  ; but  this  seems  to  be 
i lse,  as  the  legislator  refused  to  live  in  a country 

here  the  privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens  were 
vimpled  upon  by  the  usurpation  of  a tyrant.  Vid. 
ycurgus.  Plut.  in  Sol. — Herodot.  1,  c.  29. — 
iog.  t. — Pans.  1,  c.  40. — Cic. 

‘Solona,  a town  of  Gaul  Cispadana  on  the 
;<tens. 

‘Solonium,  a town  of  Latium  on  the  borders  of 
Wruria.  Plut.  in  Mar. — Cic.  de  Div.  1. 
fSolva,  a town  of  Noricum. 

^Solus  (untis),  a maritime  town  of  Sicily.  Vid. 
iloeis.  Strab.  14. 

^Soljhna  and  Soljfamee,  a town  of  Lycia.  The 
'habitants,  called  Solymi,  were  anciently  called 
■'ilyades,  and  afterwards  Termili  and  Lycians. 
mrpedon  settled  among  them.  Strab.  14. — Homer. 

• • 6. — PI  in.  5,  c.  27  & 29. An  ancient  name  of 

r rusalem.  Vid.  Hierosolyma.  Juv.  6,  v.  543. 
'Somnus,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one  of 
' e infernal  deities,  and  presided  over  sleep.  His 

1 .lace,  according  to  some  mythologists,  is  a dark 
ve  where  the  sun  never  penetrates.  At  the 
’trance  are  a number  of  poppies  and  somniferous 
1 :rbs.  The  god  himself  is  represented  as  asleep  on 
■bed  of  feathers  with  black  curtains.  The  dreams 
1 and  by  him,  and  Morpheus,  as  his  principal 


minister,  watches  to  prevent  the  noise  from  awaking 
him.  The  Lacedtemonians  always  placed  the  image 
of  Somnus  near  that  of  death.  Hesiod.  Theog. — 1 
Homer.  II.  14. — Virg.  sEn.  6,  v.  893 .—Ovid. 
Met.  11. 

Sonchis,  an  Egyptian  priest,  in  the  age  of 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated  philo- 
sopher a number  of  traditions,  particularly  about 
the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  represented  as  more 
extensive  than  the  continent  of  Africa  and  Asia 
united.  This  island  disappeared,  it  is  said,  in  one 
day  and  one  night.  Plut.  in  Isid.,  &c. 

SontiStes,  a people  in  Gaul. 

Sop&ter,  a philosopher  of  Apamea,  in  the  age 
of  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Iamblicus,  and  after  his  death  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  philosophers. 

Sophax;,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Tinga  the 
widow  of  Antaeus,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Tingis,  in  Mauritania,  and  from  whom  were  de- 
scended Diodorus,  and  Juba  king  of  Mauritania. 
Strab.  3._ 

Sophene,  a country  of  Armenia,  on  the  borders 
of  Mesopotamia.  Lucan.  2,  v.  593. 

S5ph5cles,  a celebrated  tragic  poet  of  Athens, 
educated  in  the  school  of  ..Eschylus.  He  distin- 
guished himself  not  only  as  a poet,  but  also  as  a 
statesman.  He  commanded  the  Athenian  armies, 
and  in  several  battles  he  shared  the  supreme  com- 
mand with  Pericles,  and  exercised  the  office  of 
archon  with  credit  and  honour.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  Sophocles  as  a poet  reflects  great  honour 
on  his  abilities.  The  Athenians  had  taken  the 
island  of  Scyros,  and  to  celebrate  that  memorable 
event,  a yearly  contest  for  tragedy  was  instituted. 
Sophocles  on  this  occasion  obtained  the  prize  over 
many  competitors,  in  the  number  of  whom  was 
jEschylus,  his  friend  and  his  master.  This  success 
contributed  to  encourage  the  poet ; he  wrote  for 
the  stage  with  applause,  and  obtained  the  poetical 
prize  20  different  times.  Sophocles  was  the  rival 
of  Euripides  for  public  praise  ; they  divided  the 
applause  of  the  populace,  and  while  the  former 
surpassed  in  the  sublime  and  majestic,  the  other 
was  not  inferior  in  the  tender  and  pathetic.  The 
Athenians  were  pleased  with  their  contention,  and 
as  the  theatre  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  import- 
ance and  magnitude,  and  deemed  an  essential  and 
most  magnificent  part  of  the  religious  worship, 
each  had  his  admirers  and  adherents ; but  the  two 
poets,  captivated  at  last  by  popular  applause,  gave 
way  to  jealousy  and  rivalship.  Of  120  tragedies 
which  Sophocles  composed,  only  seven  are  extant : 
Ajax,  Electra,  CEdipus  the  tyrant,  Antigone,  the 
Trachiniae,  Philoctetes,  and  CEdipus  at  Colonos. 
The  ingratitude  of  the  children  of  Sophocles  is 
well  known.  They  wished  to  become  immediate 
masters  of  their  father’s  possessions,  and  therefore, 
tired  of  his  long  life,  they  accused  him  before  the 
Areopagus  of  insanity.  The  only  defence  the  poet 
made  was  to  read  his  tragedy  of  CEdipus  at  Colo- 
nos, which  he  had  lately  finished,  and  then  he 
asked  his  judges,  whether  the  author  of  such  a 
performance  could  be  taxed  with  insanity  ? The 
father  upon  this  was  acquitted,  and  the  children 
returned  home  covered  with  shame  and  confusion. 
Sophocles  died  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  406 
years  before  Christ,  through  excess  of  joy,  as  some 
authors  report,  of  having  obtained  a poetical  prize 
at  the  Olympic  games.  Athenseus  has  accused 
Sophocles  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery,  par- 
ticularly when  he  commanded  the  armies  of  Athens. 
The  best  editions  of  Sophocles  are  those  of  Cappe- 
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ronier,  i vols.  4to,  Paris,  1780  ; of  Glasgow,  2 vols. 
ramo,  1745  ; of  Geneva,  4to,  1603 ; and  that  by 
Brunck,  4 vols.  8vo,  1786.  Cic.  in  Cat.  de  Div.  1, 
c.  25. — Pint,  in  Cim.,  &c. — Quintil.  1,  c.  10.  1.  10, 
c.  1. — Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7.  1.  9,  c.  12. — Plin.  7,  c.  53. 
— A then.  10,  &c. 

Sophonisba,  a daughter  of  Asdrubal  the 
Carthaginian,  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
married  Syphax,  a prince  of  Numidia,  and  when 
her  husband  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and 
Masinissa,  she  fell  a captive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Masinissa  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
married  her.  This  behaviour  displeased  the 
Romans ; and  Scipio,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Africa, 
rebuked  the  monarch  severely,  and  desired  him  to 
part  with  Sophonisba.  This  was  an  arduous  task 
for  Masinissa,  yet  he  dreaded  the  Romans.  He 
entered  Sophonisba’s  tent  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  told  her  that,  as  he  could  not  deliver  her  from 
captivity  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  he 
recommended  her,  as  the  strongest  pledge  of  his 
love  and  affection  for  her  person,  to  die  like  the 
daughter  of  Asdrubal.  Sophonisba  obeyed,  and 
drank,  with  unusual  composure  and  serenity,  the 
cup  of  poison  which  Masinissa  sent  to  her,  about 
203  years  before  Christ.  Liv.  30,  c.  12,  &c. — 
Sallust,  de  Jug. — Justin. 

Sophron,  a comic  poet  of  Syracuse,  son  of 
Agathocles  and  Damasyllis.  His  compositions 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Plato  is  said  to 
have  read  them  with  rapture.  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7. 
uintil.  1,  c.  10. 

ophroniscus,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

Sophronia,  a Roman  lady  whom  Maxentius 
took  by  force  from  her  husband’s  house,  and 
married.  Sophronia  killed  herself  when  she  saw 
that  her  affections  were  abused  by  the  tyrant. 

Sopliros^ne,  a daughter  of  Dionysius  by 
Dion’s  sister. 

Sopolis,  the  father  of  Hermolaus.  Curt.  8, 

c.  7. A painter  in  Cicero’s  age.  Cic.  Att.  4, 

< p.  16. 

Sora,  a town  of  the  Volsci,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants were  called  Sorani.  Ital.  8,  v.  395. — 
Cic.  pro.  PI. 

Soractes  and  Soracte,  a mountain  of  Etruria, 
near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome,  at  the  distance  of 
26  miles.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  is  from 
thence  surnamed  Soractis ; and  it  is  said  that  the 
priests  of  the  god  could  walk  over  burning  coals 
without  hurting  themselves.  There  was,  as  some 
report,  a fountain  on  mount  Soracte,  whose  waters 
boiled  at  sunrise,  and  instantly  killed  all  such  birds 
as  drank  of  them.  Strab.  5. — Plin.  2,  c.  93.  1.  7, 
c.  2. — Horat.  i,  od.  g.—Virg.  VEn.  11,  v.  785.— 
Ital.  s._ 

Soranus,  a man  put  to  death  by  Nero.  Vid. 

Valerius. The  father  of  Atilia  the  first  wife  of 

Cato. 

Sorex,  a favourite  of  Sylla,  and  the  companion 
of  his  debaucheries.  Pint. 

Sorgre,  a daughter  of  CEneus  king  of  Calydon, 
by  Aithea  daughter  of  Thestius.  She  married 
Andremon,  and  was  mother  of  Oxilus.  Apollod.  1 
& 2. 

Soritia,  a town  of  Spain. 

Sosia  Gralla,  a woman  at  the  court  of  Tiberius, 
banished,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  19. 

Sosibius,  a grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.C.  255. 
He  was  a great  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
and  advised  him  to  murder  his  brother,  and  the 
queen  his  wife,  called  Arsinoe.  He  lived  to  a great 


age,  and  was  on  that  account  called  Polychronos. 
He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
court,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
tranquillity  after  he  had  disgraced  the  name  of 
minister  by  the  most  abominable  crimes,  and  the 
murder  of  many  of  the  royal  family.  His  son,  of 
the  same  name,  was  preceptor  to  king  Ptolemy 

Epiphanes. The  preceptor  of  Britannicus  the 

son  of  Claudius.  Tacit.  A.  11,  c.  1. 

Soslcles,  a Greek  who  behaved  with  great 
valour  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece. 

SosicrStes,  a noble  senator  among  the  Achae- 
ans,  put  to  death  because  he  wished  his  country- 
men to  make  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Sosiggnes,  an  Egyptian  mathematician,  who 
assisted  J.  Caesar  in  regulating  the  Roman  calendar. 

Suet. — Diod.—Plin.  18,  c.  25. A commander  of 

the  fleet  of  Eumenes.  Polycen.  4. A friend  of 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Sosii,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome,  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  1,  ep.  20,  v.  2. 

Sosllus,  a Lacedaemonian  in  the  age  of  Annibal. 
He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  Carthaginian, 
taught  him  Greek,  and  wrote  the  history  of  his 
life.  C.  Nep.  in  Annib. 

SosipSter,  a grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  He  published  five  books  of  observations 

on  grammar. A Syracusan  magistrate. A 

general  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 

Sosis,  a seditious  Syracusan,  who  raised  tumults 
against  Dion.  When  accused  before  the  people  he 
saved  himself  by  flight,  and  thus  escaped  a capital 
punishment. 

Sosistr&tus,  a tyrant  of  Syracuse,  in  the  age 
of  Agathocles.  He  invited  Pyrrhus  into  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  revolted  from  him.  He  was  at  last 

removed  by  Hermocrates.  Polycen.  1. Another 

tyrant.  Id. 

Sospis,  a consul  who  followed  the  interest  of 

Mark  Antony. A governor  of  Syria. A 

Roman  consular  dignity,  to  whom  Plutarch  dedi- 
cated his  Lives. 

Sospita,  a surname  of  Juno  in  Latium.  Her 
most  famous  temple  was  at  Lanuvium.  She  had 
also  two  at  Rome,  and  her  statue  was  covered  with 
a goat-skin,  with  a buckler,  &c.  Liv.  3,  6,  8,  &c. 
— Pest  us  de  V.  Sig. 

Sosthgnes,  a general  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  B.C.  281.  He  defeated  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Justin.  24, 

c.  5. A native  of  Cnidos,  who  wrote  a history  of 

Iberia.  Pint. 

Sostr&tus,  a friend  of  Hermolaus,  put  to 
death  for  conspiring  against  Alexander.  Cult.  1, 

c.  6. A grammarian  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He 

was  Strabo’s  preceptor.  Strab.  14. A statuary. 

An  architect  of  Cnidos,  B.C.  284,  who  built 

the  white  tower  of  Pharos,  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria. 
He  inscribed  his  name  upon  it.  Vid.  Pharos. 

Strab.  Plin.  30,  c.  12. A priest  of  Venus 

at  Paphos,  among  the  favourites  of  Vespasian. 

Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  7. A favourite  of  Hercules. 

A Greek  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  01 

Etruria. A poet,  who  wrote  a poem  on  the 

expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece.  Juv.  10,  v.  ,7“* 

Sot&des,  an  athlete.  A Greek  poet  of  Ihrace. 
He  wrote  verses  against  Philadelphus  Ptolemy, 
for  which  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a cage  o 
lead.  He  was  called  Cinadus,  not  only  because: 
he  was  addicted  to  the  abominable  crime  wni 
the  surname  indicates,  but  because  he  wilt  > 
poem  in  commendation  of  it.  Some  suppose, 
instead  of  the  word  Socraticos  in  the  2nd  sa  1 > 
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verse  the  ioth,  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Sotadicos 

- should  be  inserted,  as  the  poet  Sotades,  and  not 
. the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved  the  appellation 

of  Cinaedus.  Obscene  verses  were  generally  called 
• Sotadea  camtina  from  him.  They  could  be  turned 
and  r«_ad  different  ways  without  losing  their  measure 
o-  ense,  such  as  the  following,  which  can  be  read 
cbackwaids : 

Roma  tibi  subito  mot  /bus  ibit  amor. 

Si  bene  te  tua  tans  taxat,  sita  laute  tenebis. 

S ■’*  medere  pede,  ede,  perede  melos. 

Quintil.  i,  c.  8.  1.  9,  c.  4. — PI  in.  5,  ep.  3—Auson. 
ep.  17,  v.  29. 

Soter,  a surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy. It 

► was  also  common  to  other  monarchs. 

Soteria,  days  appointed  for  thanksgivings  and 
the  offerings  of  sacrifices  for  deliverance  from 
■danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at  Sicyone,  to 
:ommemmorate  the  deliverance  of  that  city  from 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  by  Aratus. 

Soterlcus,  a poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of 
t Diocletian.  He  wrote  a panegyric  on  that  emperor, 
us  also  a life  of  Apollonius  Thyanaeus.  His  works, 
greatly  esteemed,  are  now  lost,  except  some  few 
'ragments  preserved  by  the  scholiast  of  Lycophron. 

Sothis,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  constellation 
tailed  Sirius,  which  received  divine  honours  in  that 
itountry. 

^ Sotiates,  a people  of  Gaul,  conquered  by  Caesar. 
ices.  Bell.  G,  3,  c.  20  & 21. 

Sotion,  a grammarian  and  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, preceptor  to  Seneca.  Senec.  ep.  49  & 58. 
Sotius,  a philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Sous,  a king  of  Sparta,  who  made  himself 
nown  by  his  valour,  &c. 

SozSmen,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died 
50  A.  D.  His  history  extends  from  the  year  324 

0 429,  and  is  dedicated  to  Theodosius  the  younger, 

► eing  written  in  a style  of  inelegance  and  medi- 
1 crity.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading,  fol. 

Ian  tab.  1720. 

Spaco,  the  name  of  Cyrus.  Justin.  1,  c.  4. — 
i ferodot. 

Sparta,  a celebrated  city  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  situate  on  the  Eurotas,  at  the 
distance  of  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 

- ;ceived  its  name  from  Sparta  the  daughter  of 
. .urotas,  who  married  Lacedaemon.  It  was  also 

ailed  Lacedaemon.  V id.  Lacedaemon. 

Spart&cus,  a king  of  Pontus. Another 

ing  of  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.C.  433.  His  son 

rnd  successor  of  the  same  name  died  B.C.  407. 

mother,  who  died  284  B.C. A Thracian  shep- 

herd, celebrated  for  his  abilities  and  the  victories 
hich  he  obtained  over  the  Romans.  Being  one  of 
ie  gladiators  who  were  kept  at  Capua  in  the  house 
F Lentulus;  he  escaped  from  the  place  of  his  con- 
nement,  with  30  of  his  companions,  and  took  up 
rms  against  the  Romans.  He  soon  found  himself 
ith  10,000  men  equally  resolute  with  himself,  and 
tough  at  first  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  woods 
"iid  solitary  retreats  of  Campania,  he  soon  laid 

1 aste  the  country.;  and  when  his  followers  were 
i creased  by  additional  numbers,  and  better  disci- 

1 <ned,  and  more  completely  armed,  he  attacked 
ie  Roman  generals  in  the  field  of  battle.  Two 
insuls  and  other  officers  were  defeated  with  much 
•ss,  and  Spartacus,  superior  in  counsel  and  abili- 
es  appeared  more  terrible,  though  often  deserted 
Y his  fickle  attendants.  Crassus  was  sent  against 
im,  but  this  celebrated  general  at  first  despaired 


of  success.  A bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which, 
at  last,  the  gladiators  were  defeated.  Spartacus 
bahaved  with  great  valour:  when  wounded  in  the 
leg,  he  fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  with 
his  buckler  m one  hand,  and  using  his  sword  with 
the  other  ; and  when  at  last  he  fell,  he  fell  upon  a 
heap  of  Romans,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his 
fury,  B.C.  71.  In  this  battle  no  less  than  40,000  of 
the  rebels  were  slain,  and  the  war  totally  finished. 
Flor.  3,  c.  20. — Liv.  95. — Eutrop.  6,  c.  2. — Pint, 
in  Crass. — Paterc.  2,  c.  30. — Appian. 

Spartae,  or  Sparti,  a name  given  to  those 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon’s  teeth  which 
Cadmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed  one  another, 
except  five,  who  survived  and  assisted  Cadmus  in 
building  Thebes. 

Spartani,  or  Spartiatae,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sparta.  Vid.  Sparta,  Lacedaemon. 

Spartianus  .ZElius,  a Latin  historian  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from 
J.  Caesar  to  Diocletian.  He  dedicated  them  to 
Diocletian,  to  whom,  according  to  some,  he  was 
related.  Of  these  compositions  only  the  life  of 
Adrian,  Verus,  Didius  Julianus,  Septimus  Severus, 
Caracalla,  and  Geta,  are  extant,  published  among 
the  Scriptores  Historic  Augustae.  Spartianus  is 
not  esteemed  as  an  historian  or  biographer. 

Spechia,  an  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

Spendius,  a Campanian  deserter  who  rebelled 
against  the  Romans  and  raised  tumults,  and  made 
war  against  Amilcar  the  Carthaginian  general. 
Spendon,  a poet  of  Lacedaemon. 

Sperchia,  a town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sperchius.  Ptol. 

SperchTus,  a river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  CEta,  and  falling  into  the  sea  in  the  bay  of 
Mafia,  near  Anticyra.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  its  rapidity  (<jireyx£‘v>  Jestiuare). 
Peleus  vowed  to  the  god  of  this  river  the  hair  of  his 
son  Achilles,  if  ever  he  returned  safe  from  the 
Trojan  war.  Herodot.  7,  c.  198 .—Strab.  9.— 
Homer.  II.  23,  v.  s^.—Apollod.  3,  c.  13.—  Mela,  1, 
c ■ 3-—' Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  557.  1.  2,  v.  250.  1.  7,  v.  230. 

Spermatoph&g-i,  a people  who  lived  in  the 
extremest  parts  of  Egypt.  They  fed  upon  the 
fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees. 

Speusippus,  an  Athenian  philosopher, 
nephew,  as  also  successor,  of  Plato.  His  father’s 
name  was  Eurymedon,  and  his  mother’s  Potone. 
He  presided,  in  Plato’s  school  for  eight  years,  and 
disgraced  himself  by  his  extravagance  and  de- 
bauchery. Plato  attempted  to  check  him,  but  to 
Purpose.  He  died  of  the  lousy  sickness,  or 
killed  himself,  according  to  some  accounts,  B.C. 
339-  Pint,  in  Lys. — Diog.  4. — Val.  Max.  4,  c.  r. 

Sphacterise,  three  small  islands  opposite 
Pylos,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia.  They  are  also 
called  Sphagice. 

Spherus,  an  arm-bearer  of  Pelops  son  of 
tantalus.  He  was  buried  in  a small  island  near 
oA.15!,- mus  of  Corinth,  which,  from  him,  was  called 

.Sphetia.  Pans.  5,  c.  10. A Greek  philosopher, 

disciple  to  Zeno  of  Cyprus,  243  B.C.  He  came  to 
bparta  in  the  age  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  and 
opened  a school  there.  Pint,  in  Ag.—Diod. 

Sphinx,  a monster  which  had  the  head  and 
breasts  of  a woman,  the  body  of  a dog,  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  the  wings  of  a bird,  the  paws  of  a lion  and 
a human  voice.  It  sprang  from  the  union  of  Orthos 
with  the  Chimaera,  or  of  Typhon  with  Echidna. 

1 he  sphinx  had  been  sent  into  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who  wished  to  punish  the  family 
of  Cadmus,  which  she  persecuted  with  immortal 
hatred,  and  it  laid  tnis  part  of  Bceotia  under  con- 
tinual alarms  by  proposing  enigmas,  and  devouring 
the  inhabitants  if  unable  to  explain  them.  In 
the  midst  of  their  consternation  the  Thebans  were 
told  by  the  oracle,  that  the  Sphinx  would  destroy 
herself  as  soon  s one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed 
was  explained.  In  this  enigm  she  wished  to  know 
what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the  morning, 
two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening.  Upon  this, 
Creon  king  of  Thebes  promised  his  crown  and  his 
sister  Jocasta  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  deliver 
his  country  from  the  monster  by  a successful  expla- 
nation of  the  enigma.  It  was  at  last  happily  ex- 
plained by  CEdipus,  who  observed  that  man  walked 
on  his  hands  and  feet  when  young,  or  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  he  walked  erect,  and 
in  the  evening  of  his  days  he  supported  his  infirmi- 
ties upon  a stick.  Vid.  CEdipus.  The  Sphinx  no 
sooner  heard  this  explanation  than  she  dashed  her 
head  against  a rock,  and  immediately  expired. 
Some  mythologists  wish  to  unriddle  the  fabulous 
traditions  about  the  Sphinx,  by  the  supposition 
that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus,  or  Laius, 
infested  the  country  of  Thebes  by  her  continual 
depredations,  because  she  had  been  refused  a part 
of  her  father’s  possessions.  The  lion’s  paw  ex- 
pressed, as  they  observe,  her  cruelty,  the  body  of 
the  dog  her  lasciviousness,  her  enigmas  the  snares 
she  laid  for  strangers  and  travellers,  and  her  wings 
the  despatch  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  Plut.— 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  326. — Hygin.  fab.  68. — A polled. 
3,  c.  5. — Diod.  4. — Ovid,  in  lb.  378. — Strew.  9. — 
Sophocl.  in  CEdip.  Tyr. 

Sph.od.rias,  a Spartan  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  Cleombrotus,  attempted  to  seize  the  Piraeus. 
Diod.  15. 

Sph.ragidi.um,  a retired  cave  on  mount  Ci- 
thaeron  in  Bceotia.  The  nymphs  of  the  place,  called 
Sphragitides,  were  yearly  honoured  with  a sacri- 
fice by  the  Athenians,  by  order  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  because  they  had  lost  few  men  at  the  battle 
of  Plataea.  P/in.  35,  c.  6. — Paus.g,  c.  3.  —Plut.  in 
A 1 ist. 

Spicillus,  a favourite  of  Nero.  He  refused  to 
assassinate  his  master,  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death  in  a cruel  manner. 

Spina,  now  Pritnaso,  a town  on  the  most 
southern  mouth  of  the  Po.  Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Spintharus,  a Corinthian  architect,  who  built 

Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi.  Pans.  10,  c.  5. A 

freedman  of  Cicero.  Ad  Att.  13,  ep.  25. 

Spinther,  a Roman  consul.  He  was  one  of 
Pompey’s  friends,  and  accompanied  him  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  betrayed  his  meanness 
by  being  too  confident  of  victory,  and  contending 
for  the  possession  of  Caesar’s  offices  and  gardens 
before  the  action.  Plut. 

Spio,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Virg.  /En.  5, 
v.  26. 

SpitamSnes,  one  of  the  officers  of  king 
Darius,  who  conspired  against  the  murderer  Bessus, 
and  delivered  him  to  Alexander.  Curt.  7,  c.  5. 

Spithob&tes,  a satrap  of  Ionia,  son-in-law  of 
Darius.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus. 
Diod.  17. 

Spithridates,  a Persian  killed  by  Clitus  as.  he 

was  going  to  strike  Alexander  dead. A Persian 

satrap  in  the  age  of  Lysander. 

Spoletium,  now  Spoleto,  a town  of  Umbria, 
which  bravelv  withstood  Anoibal  while  he  was  ip 


Italy.  The  people  were  called  Spoletani.  Watei 
is  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a neighbouring  foun- 
tani  by  an  aqueduct  of  such  a great  height,  that  in 
one  place  the  top  is  raised  above  the  foundation 
230  yards.  An  inscription  over  the  gates  still 
commemorates  the  defeat  of  Annibal.  Mart  it. 
ep.  20. 

SpSrSdes,  a number  of  islands  in  the  TEgean 
sea.  They  received  their  name  d <T7reipa>,  spargo, 
because  they  are  scattered  in  the  sea  at  some  dis^ 
tance  from  Delos,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crete.  Those  islands  that  are  contiguous  to  Delos, 
and  that  encircle  it,  are  called  Cyclades.  Mela.  2, 
c.  7. — Strab.  2. 

Spurina,  a mathematician  and  astrologer,  who 
told  J.  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March.  As 
he  went  to  the  senate-house  on  the  morning  of  the 
ides,  Caesar  said  to  Spurina,  “The  ides  are  at  last 
come.”  “ Yes,”  replied  Spurina,  “but  not  yet  past." 
Caesar  was  murdered  a few  moments  after.  Suet,  in 
Cess.  81  . — Val.  Max.  1 & 8. 


Spurius,  a praenomen  common  to  many  of  the 

Romans. One  of  Caesar’s  murderers. Latius, 

a Roman  who  defended  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber 
against  Porsenna’s  army. A friend  of  Otho,  &c. 

L.  Staberius,  a friend  of  Pompey,  set  over 
Apollonia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  Caesar, 
because  the  inhabitants  favoured  his  cause.  Ceesar, 

B.  G. An  avaricious  fellow,  who  wished  it  to  be 

known  that  he  was  uncommonly  rich.  Horat.  2, 
sat.  3,  v.  89. 

Stabise,  a maritime  town  of  Campania  on  the 
bay  of  Puteoli,  destroyed  by  Sylla,  and  converted 
into  a villa,  whither  Pliny  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  which  he  perished. 
Plin.  3,  c.  5,  ep.  6,  c.  16. 

Stabiilmn,  a place  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  a 
communication  was  open  from  Gaul  into  Spain. 

StagTra,  a town  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia, 
near  the  bay  into  which  the  Strymon  discharges 
itself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipolis ; founded  665 
years  before  Christ.  Aristotle  was  born  there,  from 
which  circumstance  he  is  called  Stagirites.  Thu- 
cyd.  4. — Paus.  6,  c.  4. — Leurt.  in  Sol. — AElian. 
V.  H.  3,  c.  46. 

Staius,  an  unprincipled  wretch,  in  Nero  s age, 
who  murdered  all  his  relations.  Paus.  2,  v.  19. 

Stalenus,  a senator  who  sat  as  judge  in  the 
trial  of  Cluentius,  &c.  Cic.  pro  Cluent. 

Staphylns,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of 
Theseus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  Apollod.  x,  c.  9. 

Stasander,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who  had 
Aria  at  the  general  division  of  the  provinces.  Curt. 
8,  c.  3. 

Staseas,  a peripatetic  philosopher,  engaged  to 
instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  philosophy.  Cic.  in  Orat. 

I C.  22. 

Stasicr&tes,  a statuary  and  architect  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make  a statue  of 
mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected  by  the  con- 
queror, &c.  . 1 

Stasileus,  an  Athenian  killed  at  the  battle  0 
Marathon.  He  was  one  of  the  10  pretors. 

Statilli,  a people  of  Liguria,  between 
Taenarus  and  the  Apennines.  Liv.  42,  c-  7.  c 


, Pam.  11.  , 

Statilia,  a woman  who  lived  to  a great  age, 

entioned  by  Seneca,  ep.  77. Another. 

css^lins  1 • 

Statilius,  a young  Roman  celebrated  (or  ■ * 
urage  and  constancy.  He  ,,,as  an  invet 
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uiy  fo  Caesar,  and  when  Cato  murdered  him- 
he  attempted  to  follow  his  example,  but  was 
vented  by  his  friends.  The  conspirators  against 
sar  wished  him  to  be  in  their  number,  but  the 
wer  which  he  gave  displeased  Brutus.  He  was 
ast  killed  by  the  army  of  the  triumvirs.  Pint. 
-Lucius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Catiline.  He 
led  in  his  conspiracy,  and  was  put  to  death. 

. Cat.  2. A young  general  in  the  war  which 

Latins  undertook  against  the  Romans.  He 

. killed,  with  25,000  of  his  troops. A general 

> fought  against  Antony. Taurus,  a proconsul 

Africa.  He  was  accused  of  consulting  magicians, 
n which  he  put  himself  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann. 
c.  59. 

itatlnse,  islands  on  the  coast  of  Campania, 
ed  from  the  sea  by  an  earthquake.  PI  in.  2, 
8. 

itatlra,  a daughter  of  Darius,  who  married 
xander.  The  conqueror  had  formerly  refused 
, but  when  she  had  fallen  into  his  hands  at  Issus, 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  uncommon  splen- 
r.  No  less  than  9000  persons  attended,  to  each 
/horn  Alexander  gave  a golden  cup,  to  be  offered 
he  gods.  Statira  had  no  children  by  Alexander, 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Roxana,  after  the 

.queror’s  death.  Justin.  12,  c.  12. A sister 

Oarius  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  also  became 
-wife,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  Persians. 

died  after  an  abortion,  in  Alexander’s  camp, 
r:re  she  was  detained  as  a prisoner.  She  was 
:ied  with  great  pomp  by  the  conqueror.  Pint,  in 

ix. A wife  of  Artaxerxes  Memnon,  poisoned 

her  mother-in-law  queen  Parysatis.  Plut.  in 

A sister  of  Mithridates  the  Great.  Plut. 

■tatius  Caecilius,  a comic  poet  in  the  age 
i.  nnius.  He  was  a native  of  Gaul,  and  originally 
lave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet  he  acquired 
it  reputation  by  his  comedies.  He  died  a little 

r Ennius.  Cic.  de  Sen. Annaeus,  a physician, 

: friend  of  the  philosopher  Seneca.  Tacit.  Ann. 

.c.  64. P.  Papinius,  a poet  born  at  Naples,  in 

reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  His  father's 
e was  Statius  of  Epirus,  and  his  mother’s 
;lina.  Statius  has  made  himself  known  by  two 
: poems,  the  Tkebuis  in  12  books,  and  the 
'.illeis  in  two  books,  which  remained  unfinished 
account  of  his  premature  death.  There  are, 

< des,  other  pieces  composed  on  several  subjects, 
ch  are  extant,  and  well  known  under  the  name 
j iylvee,  divided  into  four  books.  The  two  epic 
;ms  of  Statius  are  dedicated  to  Domitian,  whom 
j poet  ranks  among  the  gods.  They  were  uni- 
-.ally  admired  in  his  age  at  Rome,  but  the  taste 
: .he  times  was  corrupted,  though  some  of  the 
i lerns  have  called  them  inferior  to  no  Latin  com- 
it  tions  except  Virgil’s.  The  style  of  Statius  is 
iibastic  and  affected,  and  he  often  forgets  the 
! : to  become  the  declaimer  and  the  historian.  In 
Sylvce,  which  were  written  generally  extempore, 
many  beautiful  expressions  and  strokes  of 
i ius.  Statius,  as  some  suppose,  was  poor,  and 
* vas  obliged  to  maintain  himself  by  writing  for 
; stage.  None  of  his  dramatic  pieces  are  extant. 
••  rtial  has  satirized  him,  and  what  Juvenal  has 
r ten  in  his  praise,  some  have  interpreted  as  an 
k eral  reflection  upon  him.  Statius  died  about 
100th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  best 
1 ions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Barthius,  2 vols. 

1 Cyg.  1664,  and  that  of  the  Variorum,  8vo,  L. 

! • 1671  ; and  of  the  Thebais,  separate,  that  of 
i nington,  2 vols.  i2mo,  1778. Domitius,  a 


tribune  in  the  age  of  Nero,  deprived  of  his  office 
when  Piso’s  conspiracy  was  discovered.  Tacit. 

Ann.  15,  c.  17. A general  of  the  Samnites. 

An  officer  of  the  pretorian  guards,  who  conspired 
against  Nero. 

Stator,  a surname  of  Jupiter,  given  him  by 
Romulus,  because  he  stored  ( sto ) the  flight  of  the 
Romans  in  a battle  against  the  Sabines.  The 
conqueror  erected  him  a temple  under  that  name. 
Liv.  1,  c.  12. 

Stellates,  a field  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  in 
Campania.  Cic.  Ag.  1,  c.  70. — Suet.  Cees.  20. 

Stellio,  a youth  turned  into  an  elf  by  Ceres, 
because  he  derided  the  goddess,  who  drank  with 
avidity  when  tired  and  afflicted  in  her  vain  pursuit 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  445. 

Stena,  a narrow  passage  on  the  mountains  neat 
Antigonia,  in  Chaonia.  Liv.  32,  c.  5. 

StenoTaoea.  Vid.  Sthenoboea. 

stenocr&tes,  an  Athenian  who  conspired 
to  murder  the  commander  of  the  garrison  which 
Demetrius  had  placed  in  the  citadel,  &c.  Po- 
lycen.  5. 

Stentor,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  was  louder  than  that 
of  50  men  together.  II ante r.  II.  5,  v.  784. — Juv. 
13,  v.  112. 

Stentoris  lacus,  a lake  near  Enos  in  Thrace. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  58. 

StephSnus,  a musician  of  Media,  upon  whose 
body  Alexander  made  an  experiment  in  burning  a 
certain  sort  of  bitumen  called  naphtha.  Strab.  16.—* 

Plut.  in  Alex. A Greek  writer  of  Byzantium, 

known  for  his  dictionary  giving  an  account  of  the 
towns  and  places  of  the  ancient  world,  of  which 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Gronovius,  2 vols.  fol. 
L.  Bat.  1694. 

SterSpe,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 
Atlas.  She  married  CEnomaus  king  of  Pisa,  by 

whom  she  had  Hippodamia,  &c. A daughter  of 

Parthaon,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Sirens. A daughter  of  Cepheus. A daugh- 
ter of  Pleuron, of  Acastus, of  Danaus, of 

Cebrion. 

SterSpes,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Virg.  sEn.  8, 
v-  425- 

StersichSrus,  a lyric  Greek  poet  of  Himera, 
in  Sicily.  He  was  originally  called  Tisias,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Stersichorus  from  the  altera- 
tions which  he  made  in  music  and  dancing.  His 
compositions  were  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  comprised  in  26  books,  all  now  lost,  except  a 
few  fragments.  Some  say  he  lost  his  eyesight  for 
writing  invectives  against  Helen,  and  that  he  re- 
ceived it  only  upon  making  a recantation  of  what 
he  had  said.  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  that  fable 
of  the  horse  and  the  stag,  which  Horace  and  some 
other  poets  have  imitated,  and  this  he  wrote  to  pre- 
vent his  countrymen  from  making  an  alliance  with 
Phalaris.  According  to  some,  he  was  the  first  who 
wrote  an  epithalamium.  He  flourished  556  B.C., 
and  died  at  Cantana,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
Isocrat.  in  Hel. — Aristot.  Rhct. — Strab.  3. — Lu- 
cian. in  Macr. — Cic.  in  Perr.  2,  c.  35. — Plut.  de 
Mus. — Quintil.  10,  c.  i.—Paus.  3,  c.  19.  1.  10, 
c.  26. 

Stertinius,  a stoic  philosopher,  ridiculed  by 
Horace,  2,  sat.  3.  He  wrote  in  Latin  verse  220 
books  on  the  philosophy  of  the  stoics. 

StesagrOras,  a brother  of  Miltiadcs.  Pict- 
Miltiades. 

Stesilea,  a beautiful  woman  of  Athens,  &c. 
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Stesileus,  a beautiful  youth  of  Cos,  loved  by 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  and  the  cause  of  jea- 
lousy and  dissension  between  these  celebrated  men. 
Pint,  in  Citn. 

Stesimbr5tus,  an  historian  very  inconsistent 
in  his  narrations.  He  wrote  an  account  of  Cimon’s 

exploits.  Pint,  in  Citn. A son  of  Epaminondas, 

put  to  death  by  his  father,  because  he  had  fought 

the  enemy  without  his  orders,  &c.  Pint. A 

musician  of  Thasos. 

Sthenele,  a daughter  of  Acastus,  wife  of 

Mencetius.  Apollod.  3,  c.  13. A daughter  of 

Danaus  by  Memphis.  Id.  2,  c.  1. 

Stben§lus,  a king  of  Mycenae,  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe  the  daughter 
of  Pelops,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  and  a son 
called  Eurystheus,  who  was  born,  by  Juno’s  in- 
fluence, two  months  before  the  natural  time,  that  he 
might  obtain  a superiority  over  Hercules,  as  being 
older.  Sthenelus  made  war  against  Amphitryon, 
who  had  killed  Electryon  and  seized  his  kingdom. 
He  fought  with  success,  and  took  his  enemy  prisoner, 
whom  he  transmitted  to  Eurystheus.  Homer.  II. 

19,  v.  91. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. One  of  the  sons  of 

TEgyptus  by  Tyria. A son  of  Capaneus.  _ He 

was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  of  the  suitors  of  Helen. 
He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  were  shut  up  in  the  wooden  horse,  according 

to  Virgil.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. — Virg.  yEn.  2 & 10. 

A son  of  Androgeus  the  son  of  Minos.  Hercules 

made  him  king  of  Thrace.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. A 

king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his  father  Crotopus. 

Pans.  2,  c.  16. A son  of  Actor,  who  accompanied 

Hercules  in  his  expedition  against  the  Amazons. 

He  was  killed  by  one  of  these  females. A son  of 

Melas,  killed  by  Tydeus.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Sthenis,  a statuary  of  Olynthus. An  orator 

of  Himera  in  Sicily,  during  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey. 
Pint,  in  Pomp. 

Stheno,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons. 

Sthenobcea,  a daughter  of  Jobates  king  of 
Lycia,  who  married  Proetus  king  of  Argos.  She 
became  enamoured  of  Bellerophon,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  her  husband’s  court,  after  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  and  when  he  refused  to  gratify  her 
criminal  passion,  she  accused  him  before  Proetus  of 
attempts  upon  her  virtue.  According  to  some  she 
killed  herself  after  his  departure.  Homer.  II.  6,  v. 

162. — Hygiti.  fab.  57. Many  mythologists  call 

her  Antaea. 

stilbe,  or  stilbia,  a daughter  of  Peneus  by 
Creusa,  who  became  mother  of  Centaurus  and 
Lapithus  by  Apollo.  Diod.  4 

Stilbo,  a name  given  to  the  planet  Mercury  by 
the  ancients,  from  its  shining  appearance  Cic.  de 
N.  D.  2,  c.  20. 

Stxllcbo,  a general  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
the  Great.  He  behaved  with  much  courage,  but 
under  the  emperor  Honorius  he  showed  himself 
turbulent  and  disaffected.  As  being  of  barbarian 
extraction,  he  wished  to  see  the  Roman  provinces 
laid  desolate  by  his  countrymen,  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed.  Honorius  discovered  his  intrigues, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  about  the  year  of 
Christ  408.  His  family  were  involved  in  his  ruin. 
Claudian  has  been  loud  in  his  praises,  and  Zosimus, 
Hist.  5,  denies  the  truth  of  the  charges  laid  against 
him. 

Stilpo,  a celebrated  philosopher  of  Megara, 
who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ,  aijd  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  was 
naturally  addicted  to  riot  and  debauchery,  but  he 


reformed  his  manners  when  he  opened  a school  at 
Megara.  He  was  universally  respected,  his  school 
was  frequented,  and  Demetrius,  when  he  plundered 
Megara,  ordered  the  house  of  the  philosopher  to  b; 
left  safe  and  unmolested.  It  is  said  that  he  intoxi- 
cated himself  when  ready  to  die,  to  alleviate  the 
terrors  of  death.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Stoics.  Pint,  in  Devi.  — Diog.  2.  — Seneca  de 
Const. 

Stlmicon,  a shepherd’s  name  in  Virgil’s  fifth 
eclogue. 

Stiphllus,  one  of  the  Lapithae,  killed  in  the 
house  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12. 

Stobseus,  a Greek  writer  who  flourished  A.D. 
405.  His  work  is  valuable  for  the  precious  relics 
of  ancient  literature  which  he  has  preserved.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Aurel.  Allob.  fol.  1609. 

Stobi,  a town  of  Poeonia,  in  Macedonia.  Liv. 
33,  c.  19.  1.  40,  c.  21. 

StCBCbSd.es,  five  small  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the  Hieres,  near 
Marseilles.  They  were  called  Ligustides  by  some, 
but  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  only  three  in  number. 
Steph.  Byzant. — Lucan.  3,  v.  515. — Strab.  4. 

Stceni,  a people  living  among  the  Alps.  Liv. 
ep.  62. 

Stolci,  a celebrated  sect  of  philosophers  founded 
by  Zeno  of  Citium.  They  received  the  name  from 
the  portico  ( o-rva ),  where  the  philosopher  delivered 
his  lectures.  They  preferred  virtue  to  everything 
else,  and  whatever  was  opposite  to  it,  they  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  of  evils.  They  required,  as  well 
as  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  an  absolute  command 
over  the  passions,  and  they  supported  that  man 
alone,  in  the  present  state  of  his  existence,  could 
attain  perfection  and  felicity.  They  encouraged 
suicide,  and  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishments  and  rewards  was  unnecessary  to  excite 
or  intimidate  their  followers.  Vid.  Zeno. 

Strabo,  a name  among  the  Romans,  given  to 
those  whose  eyes  were  naturally  deformed  or  dis- 
torted. Pompey’s  father  was  distinguished  by  that 

name. A native  of  Amasia,  on  the  borders  of 

Cappadocia,  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius.  He  first  studied  under  Xenarchus 
the  peripatetic,  and  afterwards  warmly  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  Stoics.  Of  all  his  compositions 
nothing  remains  but  his  geography,  divided  into  17 
books,  a work  justly  celebrated  for  its  elegance,  its 
purity,  the  erudition  and  universal  knowledge  of 
the  author.  It  contains  an  account,  in  Greek,  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  of  the  world,  the  origin, 
the  manners,  religion,  prejudices,  and  government 
of  nations ; the  foundation  of  cities,  and  the  ac- 
curate history  of  each  separate  province.  Strabo 
travelled  over  great  part  of  the  world  in  quest  of 
information,  and  to  examine  with  the  most  critical 
inquiry,  not  only  the  situation  of  the  places,  but 
also  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  history 
he  meant  to  write.  In  the  two  first  books  the 
author  wishes  to  show  the  necessity  of  geography , 
in  the  3rd  he  gives  a description  of  Spain  ; in  the 
4th  of  Gaul  and  the  British  isles.  The  5th  and  pul 
contain  an  account  of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  ; the  7th,  which  is  mutilated  at  the  eno, 
gives  a full  description  of  Germany',  and  the  country 
of  the  Gets;,  Illyricum,  Taurica,  Chersonesus,  an 
Epirus.  The  affairs  of  Greece  and  the  adjacen 
islands  are  separately  treated  in  the  3thj  9th,  an 
10th ; and  in  the  four  next  Asia,  within  n'J,un 
Taurus  ; and  in  the  15th  and  16th,  Asia  with  on 
Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia;  uie 
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book  gives  an  account  of  Egypt,  /Ethiopia,  Car- 
thage, and  other  places  of  Africa.  Among  the 
books  of  Strabo  which  have  been  lost,  were  his- 
torical commentaries.  This  celebrated  geographer 
, died  A.D.  25.  The  best  editions  of  his  geography 
are  those  of  Casaubon,  fol.  Paris,  1620 ; and  of 

Amst.  2 vols.  fol.  1707. A Sicilian,  so  clear- 

> sighted,  that  he  could  distinguish  objects  at  the 
distance  of  130  miles,  with  the  same  ease  as  if  they 
had  been  near. 

Stratarchas,  the  grandfather  of  the  geo- 
. graplier  Strabo.  His  father’s  name  was  Dorylaus. 
Strab.  10. 

Strato,  or  Straton,  a king  of  the  island 
. Aradus,  received  into  alliance  by  Alexander.  Curt. 

. 4,  c.  1. A king  of  Sidon,  dependent  upon  Darius. 

Alexander  deposed  him,  because  he  refused  to  sur- 

1 render.  Curt.  ib. A philosopher  of  Lampsacus, 

■ disciple  and  successor  in  the  school  of  Theophras- 

• tus,  about  289  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
applied  himself  with  uncommon  industry  to  the 

• study  of  nature,  and  was  sumamed  Physicus  ; and 
after  the  most  mature  investigations,  he  supported 

t that  nature  was  inanimate,  and  that  there  was  no 

fod  but  nature.  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
‘tolemy  Philadelphus,  who  not  only  revered  his 
. abilities  and  learning,  but  also  rewarded  his  labours 
with  unbounded  liberality.  He  wrote  different 
t treatises,  all  now  lost.  Diog.  5. — Cic.  Acad.  1,  c.  9. 

1.  4,  c.  38,  &c. A physician. A peripatetic 

: philosopher. A native  of  Epirus,  very  intimate 

• with  Brutus  the  murderer  of  Caesar.  He  killed  his 

: friend  at  his  own  request. A rich  Orchomenian 

who  destroyed  himself,  because  he  could  not  obtain 
in  marriage  a young  woman  of  Haliartus.  Pint. 

A Greek  historian  who  wrote  the  life  of  some 

of  the  Macedonian  kings. An  athlete  of  Achaia, 

I twice  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.  Pans.  7,  c.  23. 
StratScles,  an  Athenian  general  at  the  battle 

of  Cheronae,  &c.  Polycen. A stage-player  in 

. Domitian’s  reign.  Juv.  3,  v.  99. 
straton.  Vid.  Strato. 

StratSnice,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  Apollod. 

—A  daughter  of  Pleuron.  Id. A daughter  of 

. Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Eu- 
rmenes  king  of  Pergamus,  and  became  mother  of 

. Attalus.  Strab.  13. A daughter  of  Demetrius 

Poliorcetes,  who  married  Seleucus  king  of  Syria. 

• Antiochus,  her  husband’s  son  by  a former  wife, 

: became  enamoured  of  her,  and  married  her  with  his 
! father’s  consent,  when  the  physicians  had  told  him 
:that  if  he  did  not  comply,  his  son’s  health  would  be 

1 impaired.  Pint,  in  Dent.  — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  7. 

A concubine  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus.  Pint. 

•in  Pomp. The  wife  of  Antigonus,  mother  of 

iDemetnus  Poliorcetes. A town  of  Caria,  made 

a Macedonian  colony.  Strab.  14. — Liv.  33,  c.  18 

■ & 33. Another,  in  Mesopotamia. A third, 

mear  mount  Taurus. 

Stratonlcus,  an  opulent  person  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander,  whose  riches 

^became  proverbial.  Plut. A musician  of  Athens 

in  the  age  of  Demosthenes.  Athen.  6,  c.  6.  1.  8, 
c.  1 2. 

Stratonis  turris,  a city  of  Judea,  after- 
wards called  Ctesarea  by  Herod  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

Stratos,  a city  of  vEolia.  Liv.  36,  c.  n. 

Of  Acamania 

Strenua,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who  gave  vigour 
and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indolent.  Aug.  dc  Civ. 
D.  4,  c,  11  & 16. 


Strongyle,  now  Strombolo,  one  of  the  islands 
called  /Eolides  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  It  has  a volcano,  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  throws  up*flame  continually,  and  of 
which  the  crater  is  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Strab.  6. — Pans.  10,  c.  11. 

Stroph.8d.es,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  on 
the  western  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
were  anciently  called  Plotce,  and  received  the  name 
of  Strophades  from  <rrp60a>,  verto,  because  Zethes 
and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  returned  from 
thence  by  order  of  Jupiter,  after  they  had  driven 
the  Harpies  there  from  the  tables  of  Phineus.  The 
fleet  of  ./Eneas  stopped  near  the  Strophades.  The 
largest  of  these  two  islands  is  not  above  five  miles 
in  circumference.  Hygin.  fab.  19. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. 
— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  709. — V irg.  AEn.  3,  v.  210. — 
Strab.  8. 

Strophius,  a son  of  Crisus  king  of  Phocis. 
He  married  a sister  of  Agamemnon,  called  Anax- 
ibia,  or  Astyochia,  or,  according  to  others,  Cyndra- 
gora,  by  whom  he  had  Pylades,  celebrated  for  his 
friendship  with  Orestes.  After  the  murder  of  Aga- 
memnon by  Clytemnestra  and  ZEgisthus,  the  king 
of  Phocis  educated  at  his  own  house,  with  the 
greatest  care,  his  nephew,  whom  Electra  had 
secretly  removed  from  the  dagger  of  his  mother 
and  her  adulterer.  Orestes  was  enabled,  by  means 
of  Strophius,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father. 
Pans.  2,  c.  29. — Hygin.  fab.  1,  17. A son  of  Py- 

lades by  Electra  the  sister  of  Orestes. 

Struthophagi,  a people  of  /Etniopia,  who 
fed  on  sparrows,  as  their  name  signifies. 

Stru.th.us,  a general  of  Artaxerxes  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  B.C.  393. 

Stryma,  a town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a Tha- 
sian  colony.  Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

Strymno,  a daughter  of  the  Scamander,  who 
married  Laomedon.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

Strymon,  a river  which  separates  Thrace  from 
Macedonia,  and  falls  into  a part  of  the  /Egean  sea, 
which  has  been  called  Strymonicus  sinus.  A num- 
ber of  cranes,  as  the  poets  say,  resorted  on  its 
banks  in  the  summer  time.  Its  eels  were  excel- 
lent. Mela,  2,  c.  2.— Apollod.  2,  c.  5 .—Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  120.  1.  4,  v.  508.  AEn.  10,  v.  265 .—Ovid.  Met.  2, 
v.  251. 

Stubera,  a town  of  Macedonia,  between  the 
Axius  and  Erigon.  Liv.  31,  c.  39. 

Stura,  a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falling  into 
the  Po. 

Sturni,  a town  of  Calabria. 

stymphalia,  or  Stymphalis,  a part  of 

Macedonia.  Liv.  45,  c.  30. A surname  of 

Diana. 

Stymphalus,  a king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Elatus  and  Laodice.  He  made  war  against  Pelops, 
and  was  killed  in  a truce.  Apollod.  3,  c.  g.—Paus. 
8,  c.  4.  A town,  river,  lake,  and  fountain  of 
Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name  from  king  Stym- 
phalus. The  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Stymphalus 
was  infested  with  a number  of  voracious  birds,  like 
cranes  or  storks,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and 
which  were  called  Stymphalides.  They  were  at 
last  destroyed  by  Hercules,  with  the  assistance  of 
Minerva.  Some  have  confounded  them  with  the 
Harpies,  while  others  pretend  that  they  never 
existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poets.  Pausa- 
nias,  however,  supports  that  there  were  carnivorous 
birds  like  the  Stymphalides,  in  Arabia.  Pans.  8, 

c.  a.— Slat.  T/ieb.  4,  v.  298. A lofty  mountain  of 

Peloponnesus  in  Arcadia. 
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Stygrne,  a daughter  of  Danaus.  S/at.  Syl.  4, 
6. — Apollod. 

Styra,  a town  of  Euboea. 

Styrus,  a king  of  Albania,  to  whom  /Eetes 
promised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriage,  to  obtain 
his  assistance  against  the  Argonauts.  Place.  3,  v. 
497-  h 8,  v.  358. 

Styx,  a daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  She 
married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters, 
Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour.  Hesiod.  Thcog.  363 

& 384. — Apollod.  1,  c.  2. A celebrated  river  of 

hell,  round  which  it  flows  nine  times.  According 
to  some  writers,  the  Styx  was  a small  river  of 
Nonacris  in  Arcadia,  whose  waters  were  so  cold 
and  venomous,  that  they  proved  fatal  to  such  as 
tasted  them.  Among  others,  Alexander  the  Great 
is  mentioned  as  a victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in 
consequence  of  drinking  them.  They  even  con- 
sumed iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful 
properties  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea  that  it 
was  a river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disappeared 
in  the  earth  a little  below  its  fountain  head.  The 
gods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in  such  veneration, 
that  they  always  swore  by  them  ; an  oath  which 
was  inviolable.  If  any  of  the  gods  had  perjured 
themselves,  Jupiter  obliged  them  to  drink  the 
waters  of  the  Styx,  which  lulled  them  for  one 
whole  year  into  a senseless  stupidity  ; for  the  nine 
following  years  they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia 
and  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  the  years  of  their  punishment,  they  were  re- 
stored to  oe  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all 
their  original  privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  vener- 
ation was  shown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received 
its  name  from  the  nymph  Styx,  who,  with  her  three 
daughters,  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war  against  the 
Titans.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  384,  775. — Homer.  Od. 
10.  v.  513. — Herodot.  6,  c.  74. — Virg.  /En.  6,  v.  323, 
439,  &c. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  29,  &c. 
— . Lucan . 6,  v.  378,  &c. — Paus.  8,  c.  17  & 18. — 
Curt.  10,  c.  10. 

Suada,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  called  Pitho 
by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a form  of  worship  es- 
tablished to  her  honour  first  by  Theseus.  She  had 
a statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Praxis  at  Megara. 
Cic.  de  Cl.  Orat.  15. — Paus.  1,  c.  22  & 43.  1.  9, 
c- 

Suana,  a town  of  Etruria. 

Suardones,  a people  of  Germany.  Tacit.  G. 
40. 

Suasa,  a town  of  Umbria. 

Subatrii,  a people  of  Germany,  over  whom 
Drusus  triumphed.  Strab.  7. 

Subi.  a small  river  of  Catalonia. 

Sublicius,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
over  the  Tiber.  Vid.  Pons. 

Submontorium,  a town  of  Vindelicia,  now 
A ugsburg. 

Subota,  small  islands  at  the  east  of  Athos. 
Liv.  44,  c.  28. 

Subur,  a river  of  Mauritania. A town  of 

Spain. 

Suburra,  a street  in  Rome  where  all  the  licen- 
tious, dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans  and  courte- 
sans resorted.  It  was  situate  between  mount  Vimi- 
nalis  and  Quirinalis,  and  was  remarkable  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  obscurer  years  of  J. 
Caesar.  Suet,  in  Cces. — Varro,  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  8. — 
Martial.  8,  ep.  66. — Juv.  3,  v.  5. 

Sucro,  now  Xucar,  a river  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  celebrated  for  a battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Sertorius  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  former 


obtained  the  victory.  Pint. A Rutulian  killed 

by  /Eneas.  Virg.  /En.  12,  v.  505. 

Sudertum,  a town  of  Etruria.  Liv.  26.  c.  23, 

Suessa,  a town  of  Campania,  called  also  Au- 
runca,  to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa  Pometia,  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci.  Strab.  5. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. — 
Diofiys.  Hal.  4. — Liv.  1 &2. — Virg.  /En.  6,  v.  77c 
Cic.  Phil.  3,  c.  4.  1.  4,  c.  2. 

Suessitani,  a people  of  Spain.  Liv.  25,  c.  34. 

Suess5n.es,  a powerful  nation  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
reduced  by  J.  Caesar.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  2. 

Suessula,  a town  of  Campania.  Liv.  7,  c.  37. 
1.  23,  c.  14. 

Setonius  C.  Paulinus,  the  first  Roman 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an  army,  of 
which  expedition  he  wrote  an  account.  He  pre- 
sided over  Britain  as  governor  for  about  20  years, 
and  was  afterwards  made  consul.  He  forsook  the 
interest  of  Otho,  and  attached  himself  to  Vitellius. 
C.  Tranquillus,  a Latin  historian,  son  of  a Ro- 
man knight  of  the  same  name.  He  was  favoured 
by  Adrian,  and  became  his  secretary,  but  he  was 
afterwards  banished  from  the  court  for  want  of  at- 
tention and  respect  to  the  empress  Sabina.  In  his 
retirement  Suetonius  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
correspondence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  dedicated 
his  time  to  study.  He  wrote  a history  of  the  Ro- 
man kings,  divided  into  three  books  ; a catalogue 
of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  a book  on  the 
games  and  spectacles  of  the  Greeks,  &c.,  which  are 
all  now  lost.  The  only  one  of  his  compositions  ex- 
tant, is  the  lives  of  the  12  first  Caesars,  and  some 
fragments  of  his  catalogue  of  celebrated  gram- 
marians. Suetonius,  in  his  Lives,  is  praised  for 
his  impartiality  and  correctness.  His  expressions, 
however,  are  often  too  indelicate,  and  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  that  while  he  exposed  the  de- 
formities of  the  Caesars,  he  wrote  with  all  the 
licentiousness  and  extravagance  with  which  they 
lived.  The  best  editions  of  Suetonius  are  that  of 
Pitiscus,  4to,  2 vols.  Leovard.  1714;  that  of  Ouden- 
dorp,  2 vols.  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1751 ; and  that  of  Emesti, 
8vo,  Lips.  1775.  Plin.  1,  ep.  11.  1.  5,  ep.  it, 
&c. 


Suetri,  a people  of  Gaul  near  the  Alps. 

Suovi,  a people  of  Germany,  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Vistula,  who  made  frequent  incursions 
upon  the  territories  of  Rome  under  the  emperors. 
Lucan.  2,  v.  51. 

Suevius,  a Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Ennius. 

Suffetala,  an  inland  town  of  Mauritania. 

Suffenus,  a Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Catullus. 
He  was  but  of  moderate  abilities,  but  puffed  up 
with  a high  idea  of  his  own  excellence,  and  there- 
fore deservedly  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Catull.  22. 

Suffetius,  or  Suftius.  Vid.  Metius. 

Suidas,  a Greek  writer  who  flourished  A.D. 
1100.  The  best  edition  of  his  excellent  Lexicon  is 
that  of  Kuster,  3 vols.  fol.  Cantab.  1705. 

Pub.  Suilius,  an  informer  in  the  court  of 
Claudius,  banished  under  Nero,  by  means  of  Seneca, 
and  sent  to  the  Baleares.  Tacit.  A.  14,  c.  42, 

Caesorinus,  a guilty  favourite  of  Messalina.  Id. 

ib.  11,  c.  36.  . 

Suiones,  a nation  of  Germany,  supposed  tne 
modern  Swedes.  Tacit,  dt  Germ.  c.  44-  _ 

Sulchi,  a town  at  the  south  of  Sardinia,  oltuh 
2,  c.  7. — Claudian.  de  Gild.  518. — Strab.  5. 

Sulcius,  an  informer  whom  Horace  dttcnoes 
as  hoarse  with  the  number  of  defamations  whicn  , 
daily  gave.  Horat.  x,  sat.  4,  v.  65. 
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SSulgra,  now  Sorgue,  a small  river  of  Gaul,  fa.ll- 
„ g into  the  Rhone.  Strab.  4. 

'Sulla.  Vid.  Sylla. 

.'Sulmo,  no w Sttlmona,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
i^ligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  go  miles  from 
ome,  founded  by  Solymus,  one  of  the  followers 
.'Eneas.  Ovid  was  bom  there.  Ovid,  passim. — 

at.  8,  v.  511. — Strab.  5. A Latin  chief  killed 

: the  night  by  Nisus,  as  he  was  going  with  his 
•mpanions  to  destroy  Euryalus.  Virg.  PEn.  9, 

pitia,  a daughter  of  Paterculus,  who  mar- 
. id  Fulvius  Flaccus.  She  was  so  famous  for  her 
aastity,  that  she  consecrated  a temple  to  Venis 
: srticordia,  a goddess  who  was  implored  to  turn 
ie  e hearts  of  the  Roman  women  to  virtue.  Pi  in.  7, 

35. A poetess  in  the  age  of  Domitian,  against 

~hom  she  wrote  a poem,  because  he  had  banished 
k e philosophers  from  Rome.  This  composition  is 
i ill  extant.  She  had  also  written  a poem  on  con- 
Lgal  affection,  commended  by  Martial,  ep.  35,  now 

h st. A daughter  of  Serv.  Sulpitius,  mentioned 

I the  fourth  book  of  elegies,  falsely  attributed  to 
ibullus. 

: Sulpitia  lex,  militaris,  by  C.  Sulpicius  the 
•i  ibune,  A.U.C.  665,  invested  Marius  with  the  full 
bower  of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  of  which 

\ /11a  was  to  be  deprived. Another,  de  senatu, 

jv  Servius  Sulpicius  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  665.  It 
: quired  that  no  senator  should  owe  more  than  2000 

r achmse. Another,  de  civitate,  by  P.  Sulpitius 

’•  e tribune,  A.U.C.  665.  It  ordered  that  the  new 
: iizens  who  composed  the  eight  tribes  lately 
- eated,  should  be  divided  among  the  35  old  tribes, 

• . a greater  honour. Another,  called  also  Sem- 

• onia,  de  religione,  by  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio  and 
. Sempronius  Sophus,  consuls,  A.U.C.  449.  It 

■ .rbade  any  person  to  consecrate  a temple  or  altar 
ithout  the  permission  of  the  senate  and  the  ma- 

• rity  of  the  tribunes. Another,  to  empower  the 

omans  to  make  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Sulpitius,  or  Sulpicius,  an  illustrious  family 

: Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  are  : — Peti- 
: is,  a man  chosen  dictator  against  the  Gauls.  His 
'.oops  mutinied  when  he  first  took  the  field,  but 

• >on  after  he  engaged  the  enemy  and  totally  de- 
bated them.  Liv.  7. Saverno,  a consul  who 

1 lined  a victory  over  the  ri£qui.  Id.  9,  c.  45. 

. Paterculus,  a consul  sent  against  the  Cartha- 
anians.  He  conquered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and 
1 itained  a complete  victory  over  the  enemy's  fleet, 
e was  honoured  with  a triumph  at  his  return 

• Rome.  Id.  17. Spurius,  one  of  the  three 

ommissioners  whom  the  Romans  sent  to  col- 
cct  the  best  laws  which  could  be  found  in  the  dif- 
r rent  cities  and  republics  of  Greece.  Id.  3,  c.  10. 
One  of  the  first  consuls  who  received  .intelli- 

mce  that  a conspiracy  was  formed  in  Rome  to 

store  the  Tarquins  to  power,  &c. A priest  who 

r.ed  of  the  plague  in  the  first  ages  ofithe  republic 
: Rome. P.  Galba,  a Roman  consul  who  sig- 

nalized himself  greatly  during  the  war  which  his 
juntrymen  waged  against  tne  Achaeans  and  the 

(acedonians. Severus,  a writer.  Vid.  Severus. 

Publius,  one  of  the  associates  of>  Marius,  well 

mown  for  his  intrigues  and  cruelty.  He  made 
ome  laws  in  favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he 
spt  about  3000  young  men  in  continual  pay, 
horn  he  called  his  anti-senatorial  band,  and  with 
•lese  he  had  often  the  impertinence  to  attack  the 
onsul  in  the  popular  assemblies.  He  became  at 
«t  so  seditious,  that  he  was  proscribed  by  Sylla’s 


| adherents,  and  immediately  murdered.  His  head 
was  fixed  on  a pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  he  had 
often  made  many  seditious  speeches  in  the  capa- 
city of  tribune.  Liv.  77. A Roman  consul  who 

fought  against  Pyrrhus  and  defeated  him. C. 

Longus,  a Roman  consul,  who  defeated  the  Sam- 
nites  and  killed  30,000  of  their  men.  He  obtained 
a triumph  for  this  celebrated  victory.  He  was 
afterwards  made  dictator  to  conduct  a war  against 
the  Etrurians.— Rufus,  a lieutenant  of  Caesar  in 

Gaul. One  of  Messalina’s  favourites,  put  to 

death  by  Claudius. P.  Quirinus,  a consul  in  the 

age  of  Augustus. Camerinus,  a proconsul  of 

Africa,  under  Nero,  accused  of  cruelty,  &c.  Tacit. 

13,  Ann.  52. Gallus,  a celebrated  astrologer  in 

the  age  of  Paulus.  He  accompanied  the  consul  in 
his  expedition  against  Perseus,  and  told  the  Ro- 
man army  that  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
they  were  to  give  the  enemy  battle  there  would  be 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  explanation  encouraged 
the  soldiers,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would  have 
intimidated  them,  if  not  previously  acquainted  with 
the  causes  of  it.  Sulpitius  was  universally  re- 
spected, and  he  was  honoured  a few  years  after 
with  the  consulship.  Liv.  44,  c.  37. — Plin.  2,  c.  12. 

Apollinaris,  a grammarian  in  the  age  of  the 

emperor  M.  Aurelius.  He  left  some  letters  and  a 
few  grammatical  observations  now  lost.  Cic. — 
L iv. — Pint.  — Polyb.  — Flor. — Eutrop. 

Summanus.  a surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince  of 
the  dead,  summits  manium.  He  had  a temple  at 
Rome,  erected  during  the  wars  with  Pyrrhus,  and 
the  Romans  believed  that  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter  were  in  his  power  during  the  night.  Cic.  de 
Div. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  731. 

Sunici,  a people  of  Germany  on  the  shores  of 
the  Rhine.  Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  66. 

Sunides,  a soothsayer  in  the  army  of  Eumenes. 
Polycen.  4. 

Sunium,  a promontory  of  Attica,  about  45 
miles  distant  from  the  Piraeus.  There  was  there 
a small  harbour,  as  also  a town.  Minerva  had  there 
a beautiful  temple,  whence  she  was  called  Sunias. 
There  are  still  extant  some  ruins  of  this  temple. 
Plin.  4,  c.  7. — Strab.  9. — Pans.  1,  c.  1. — Cic.  ad 
Attic.  7,  ep.  3.  1.  13,  ep.  10. 

Suovetaurilia,  a sacrifice  among  the  Romans, 
which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a sow  (sits),  a 
sheep  (cans),  and  a bull  (taunts),  whence  the  name. 
It  was  generally  observed  every  fifth  year. 

SupSrum  mare,  a name  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
because  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  The  name  of 
Mare  Inferttm  was  applied  for  the  opposite  reasons 
to  the  sea  below  Italy.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.,  See. 

Sura  ^Emylius,  a Latin  writer,  &c.  V.  Pat. 

1,  c,  6. L.  Licinius,  a favourite  of  Trajan, 

honoured  with  the  consulship. A writer  in  the 

age  of  the  emperor  Gallienus.  He  wrote  a history 

of  the  reign  of  the  emperor. A city  on  the 

Euphrates. Another  in  Iberia. A river  of 

Germany,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Moselle.  A us. 
in  Mas. 

Surena,  a powerful  officer  in  the  armies  of 
Orodes  king  of  Parthia.  His  family  had  the  privi- 
lege of  crowning  the  kings  of  Parthia.  He  was 
appointed  toconduct  the  war  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  protect  the  kingdom  of  Parthia  against 
Crassus,  who  wished  to  conquer  it.  He  defeated 
the  Roman  triumvir,  and  after  he  had  drawn  him 
perfidiously  to  a conference,  he  ordered  his  head  to 
be  cut  off.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Parthia, 
mimicking  the  triumphs  of  the  Romans.  Orodes 
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ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  B.C.  52.  Surena 
has  been  admired  for  his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a 
general,  and  his  prudence  and  firmness  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans  ; but  his  perfidy,  his  effemi- 
nate manners,  and  his  lasciviousness  have  been 
deservedly  censured.  Polyien.  7. — Pint,  in  Crass. 

Surium,  a town  at  the  south  of  Colchis. 

Surrentum,  a town  of  Campania,  on  the  bay 
of  Naples,  famous  for  the  wine  which  was  made 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  5. — 
Horat.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  52. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v,  710. — 
Mart,  13.  ep.  no. 

^ Sums,  one  of  the  /Edui,  who  made  war  against 
Caesar.  Cces.  G.  8,  c.  45. 

Susa  (orum),  now  Suster,  a celebrated  city  of 
Asia,  the  chief  town  of  Susiana,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  empire,  built  by  Tithonus  the  father 
of  Memnon.  Cyrus  took  it.  The  walls  of  Susa 
were  above  120  stadia  in  circumference.  The 
treasures  of  the  kings  of  Persia  were  generally 
kept  there,  and  the  royal  palace  was  built  with 
white  marble,  and  its  pillars  were  covered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones.  It  was  usual  with  the 
kings  of  Persia  to  spend  the  summer  at  Ecbatana, 
and  the  winter  at  Susa,  because  the  climate  was 
more  warm  than  at  any  other  royal  residence.  It  has 
been  called  Memnonia,  or  the  palace  of  Memnon, 
because  that  prince  reigned  there.  Plin.  6,  c.  26, 
&c .—  Lucan.  2,  v.  49. — Strab.  15. — Xetioph.  Cyr. — 
Propert.  2,  el.  13. — Claudiau. 

Susana,  a town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
Sil.  3,  v.  384. 

Susarion,  a Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  is  sup- 
posed, with  Dolon,  to  be  the  inventor  of  comedy, 
and  to  have  first  introduced  it  at  Athens  on  a 
m*vable_stage,  B.C.  562. 

Susiana,  or  Susis,  a country  of  Asia,  of 
which  the  capital  was  called  Susa,"  situate  at  the 
east  of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  great  abundance 
in  Susiana,  and  it  is  from  that  plant  that  the  pro- 
vince received  its  name,  according  to  some,  as 
Susan  is  the  name  of  a lily  in  Hebrew. 

Susidae  pylae,  narrow  passes  over  mountains, 
from  Susiana  into  Persia.  Curt.  5,  c.  3. 

Suthul,  a town  of  Numidia,  where  the  king’s 
treasures  were  kept.  Sail.  Jug.  37. 

Sutrium,  a town  of  Etruria,  about  24  miles 
north-west  of  Rome.  Some  suppose  that  the  phrase 
Ire  Sutrium,  to  act  with  despatch,  arises  from  the 
celerity  with  which  Camillus  recovered  the  place,  but 
Festus  explains  it  differently.  Plant.  Cos.  3,  1.  v. 
10. — Liv.  26,  c.  34. — Paterc.  1,  c.  14. — Liv.  9,  c.  32. 

SyagTUS,  an  ancient  poet,  the  first  who  wrote 
on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Segaris,  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  who  adds  that  he  lived  in  Homer’s 
age,  of  whom  he  was  the  rival.  /Elian . V.  II.  14, 
c.  21. 

Syb&ris,  a river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  strong  and 

robust.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  11.  1.  31,  c.  2. 

There  was  a town  of  the  same  name  on  its  banks 
on  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been  founded 
by  a colony  of  Achaeans.  Sybaris  became  very 
owerful,  and  in  its  most  flourishing  situation  it 
ad  the  command  of  four  neighbouring  nations,  of 
25  towns,  and  could  send  an  army  of  300,000  men 
into  the  field.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  said  to 
extend  six  miles  and  a half  in  circumference,  and 
the  suburbs  covered  the  banks  of  the  Crathis  for 
the  space  of  seven  miles.  It  made  a long  and 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Crotona,  till  it  was  at  last  totally  reduced  by  the 


disciples  of  Pythagoras,  B.C.  501.  Sybaris  was 
destroyed  no  less  than  five  times,  and  always 
repaired.  In  a more  recent  age  the  inhabitants 
became  so  effeminate,  that  the  word  Sybanse  be- 
came proverbial  to  intimate  a man  devoted  to 
pleasure.  There  was  a small  town  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  about  444  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  called  Thurium,  from  a small  fountain 
called  Thuria,  where  it  was  built.  Diod.  12.— 
Strab.  6. — /Elian.  V.  II.  9,  c.  in,.— Martial. 
ep.  96. — Pint,  in  Pelop.,  &c. — Plin.  3,  c.  10,  &c! 

A friend  of  /Eneas,  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 

PEn.  12,  v.  363. A youth  enamoured  of  Lydia 

&c.  Horat.  1,  od.  8,  v.  2. 

Sybarlta,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.  Vid. 
Sybaris. 

Sybota,  a harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic.  5,  Att.  9.— 
Strab.  7. 

Sybotas,  a king  of  the  Messenians  in  the 
age  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartan  legislator.  Pans.  4, 
c.  4. 

Sycinnus,  a slave  of  Themistocles,  sent  by  his 
master  to  engage  Xerxes  to  fight  against  the  fleet 
of  the  Peloponnesians. 

Sycurium,  a town  of  Thessaly  at  the  foot  of 
Ossa.  Liv.  42,  c.  54. 

Syedra,  a town  of  Cilicia. 

Syene,  now  Assuan,  a town  of  Thebais,  on  the 
extremities  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the  poet  was  ban- 
ished there  on  pretence  of  commanding  a pretorian 
cohort  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
famous  for  its  quarries  of  marble.  Strab.  1 & 2.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  9. — Plin.  36,  c.  8. — Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1, 
el.  s,  v.  79.  Met.  5,  v.  74. — Lucan.  2,  v.  587.  1.  8, 
v.  851.  1.  10,  v.  234. 

Syenesius,  a Cilician  who,  with  Labinetus  of 
Babylon,  concluded  a peace  between  Alyattes  king 
of  Lydia,  and  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  while  both 
armies  were  terrified  by  a sudden  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
B.C.  585.  Herodot.  1,  c.  74. 

Syennesis,  a satrap  of  Cilicia,  when  Cyrus 
made  war  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  He 
wished  to  favour  both  the  brothers  by  sending  one 
of  his  sons  into  the  army  of  Cyrus  and  another  to 
Artaxerxes. 

Sylea,  a daughter  of  Corinthus. 

Syleum,  a town  of  Pamphylia. 

Syleus,  a king  of  Aulis. 

Sylla  Li.  Cornelius,  a celebrated  Roman  of 
a noble  family.  The  poverty  of  his  early  years 
was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  the  courtesan 
Nicopolis,  who  left  him  heir  to  a large  fortune ; and 
with  the  addition  of  the  immense  wealth  of  his 
mother-in-law,  he  soon  appeared  one  of  the  most 
opulent  of  the  Romans.  He  first  entered  the  army 
under  the  great  Marius,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
Numidia  in  the  capacity  of  questor.  He  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  in  military  affairs;  and  Bocchus, 
one  of  the  princes  of  Numidia,  delivered  Jugurtha 
into  his  hands  for  the  Roman  consul.  The  rising 
fame  of  Sylla  gave  umbrage  to  Marius,  who  was 
always  jealous  of  an  equal,  as  well  as  of  a superior; 
but  the  ill  language  which  he  might  use,  rather 
inflamed  than  extinguished  the  ambition  of  Sylla- 
He  left  the  conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  and  carried 
arms  under  Catullus.  Some  time  after  he  obtained 
the  pretorship,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman 
senate  to  place  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia, against  the  views  and  interest  of  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus.  This  he  easily  effected  : one  battle 
left  him  victorious  ; and  before  he  quitted  the  plains 
of  Asia,  the  Roman  pretor  had  the  satisfaction  to 
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rive  in  his  camp  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of 
.rthia,  who  wished  to  make  a treaty  of  alliance 
h the  Romans.  Sylla  received  them  with 
aghtiness,  and  behaved  with  such  arrogance, 
t one  of  them  exclaimed,  "Surely  this  man  is 
ster  of  the  world,  or  doomed  to  be  such  ! ” At 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  commissioned  to  finish 
war  with  the  Marsi,  and  when  this  was  success- 
y ended,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship, 
the  50th  year  of  his  age.  In  this  capacity  he 
hed  to  have  the  administration  of  the  Mithridatic 
r;  but  he  found  an  obstinate  adversary  in  Marius, 
1 he  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes  only  when 
had  entered  Rome  sword  in  hand.  After  he  had 
jghtered  all  his  enemies,  set  a price  upon  the 
id  of  Marius,  and  put  to  death  the  tribune 
pitius,  who  had  continually  opposed  his  views, 
marched  towards  Asia,  and  disregarded  the 
nes  of  discord  which  he  left  behind  him  unex- 
juished.  Mithridates  was  already  master  of 
greatest  part  of  Greece  ; and  Sylla,  when  he 
ched  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by 
siege  of  Athens,  and  of  the  Piraeus.  His  oper- 
>ns  were  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  when  he 
nd  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple  to  take 
riches  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  bribe  his 
diers,  and  render  them  devoted  to  his  service, 
s boldness  succeeded.  The  Piraeus  surrendered  ; 
l the  conqueror,  as  if  struck  with  reverence  at 
beautiful  porticoes  where  the  philosophic  fol- 
ders of  Socrates  and  Plato  had  often  disputed, 
ired  the  city  of  Athens,  which  he  had  devoted  to 
.traction,  and  forgave  the  living  for  the  sake  of 
: dead.  Two  celebrated  battles  at  Cheronaea  and 
chomenos,  rendered  him  master  of  Greece.  He 
>ssed  the  Hellespont,  and  attacked  Mithridates 
the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom.  The  artful 
■narch,  who  well  knew  the  valour  and  perse- 
-ance  of  his  adversary,  made  proposals  of  peace  ; 
J Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was  then  de- 
mising, did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  a war 
ich  had  rendered  him  master  of  so  much  territory, 
i which  enabled  him  to  return  to  Rome  like  a 
lqueror,  and  to  dispute  with  his  rival  the  sove- 
gnty  of  the  republic  with  a victorious  army.  Mu- 
na  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
ia,  and  Sylla  hastened  to  Italy.  In  the  plains  of 
mpania,  he  was  met  by  a few  of  his  adherents, 
10m  the  success  of  his  rivals  had  banished  from  the 
pital,  and  he  was  soon  informed,  that  if  he  wished 
contend  with  Marius,  he  must  encounter  15 
nerals,  followed,  by  25  well-disciplined  legions, 
these  critical  circumstances  he  had  recourse  to 
:i.fice,  and.  while  he  proposed  terms  of  accommo- 
tion  to  his  adversaries,  he  secretly  strengthened 
msclf,  and  saw,  with  pleasure,  his  armies  daily 
irease  by  the  revolt  of  soldiers  whom  his  bribes 
promises  had  corrupted.  Pompey,  who  after- 
irds  merited  the  surname  of  Great,  embraced 
s.  cause,  and  marched  to  the  camp  with  three 
fions.  Soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  field  with 
vantage  ; the  confidence  of  Marius  decayed  with 
s power,  and  Sylla  entered  Rome  like  a tyrant 
id  a conqueror.  The  streets  were  daily  filled  with 
ad  bodies,  and. 7000  citizens,  to  whom  the  con- 
leror  had  promised  pardon,  were  suddenly  mas- 
cred  in  the  circus.  The  senate,  at  that  time 
sembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  heard  the 
irieks  of  their  dying  countrymen  ; and  when  they 
quired  into  the  cause  of  it,  Sylla  coolly  replied. 
They  are  only  a few  rebels  whom  I have  ordered 
> be  chastised.”  If  this  had  been  the  last  and 


most  dismal  scene,  Rome  might  have  been  called 
happy  ; but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. Each  succeeding  day  exhibited  a great 
number  of  slaughtered  bodies,  and  when  one  of  the 
senators  had  the  boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant  when 
he  meant  to  stop  his  cruelties,  Sylla,  with  an  air  of 
unconcern,  answered,  that  he  had  not  yet  deter- 
mined, but  that  he  would  take  it  into  his  considera- 
tion. The  slaughter  was  continued  ; a list  of  such 
as  were  proscribed  was  daily  stuck  in  the  public 
streets,  and  the  slave  was  rewarded  to  bring  his 
master’s  head,  and  the  son  was  not  ashamed  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father  for 
money.  No  less  than  4700  of  the  most  powerful 
and  opulent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  wished  the 
Romans  to  forget  his  cruelties  in  aspiring  to  the 
title  of  perpetual  dictator.  In  this  capacity  he 
made  new  laws,  abrogated  such  as  were  inimical  to 
his  views,  and  changed  every  regulation  where  his 
ambition  was  obstructed.  After  he  had  finished 
whatever  the  most  absolute  sovereign  may  do  from 
his  own  will  and  authority,  Sylla  abdicated  the 
dictatorial  power,  and  retired  to  a solitary  retreat 
at  Puteoli,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  if 
not  in  literary  ease  and  tranquillity,  yet  far  from 
the  noise  of  arms,  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery'. The  companions  of  his  retirement  were 
the  most  base  and  licentious  of  the  populace,  and 
Sylla  took  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in  voluptuous- 
ness, though  on  the  verge  of  life,  and  covered  with 
infirmities.  His  intemperance  hastened  his  end, 
his  blood  was  corrupted,  and  an  imposthume  was 
bred  in  his  bowels.  He  at  last  died  in  the  greatest 
torments  of  the  lousy  disease,  about  78  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age  ; and  it  has  been 
observed,  that,  like  Marius,  on  his  death-bed,  he 
wished  to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience  and 
remorse  by  continual  intoxication.  His  funeral 
was  very  magnificent ; his  body  was  attended  by 
the  senate  and  the  vestal  virgins,  and  hymns  were 
sung  to  celebrate  his  exploits  and  to  honour  his 
memory.  A monument  was  erected  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  on  which  appeared  an  inscription  written  by 
himself,  in  which  he  said,  that  the  good  services  he 
had  received  from  his  friends,  and  the  injuries  of 
his  enemies,  had  been  returned  with  unexampled 
usury.  The  character  of  Sylla  is  that  of  an  am- 
bitious, dissimulating,  credulous,  tyrannical,  de- 
bauched, and  resolute  commander.  He  was  re- 
vengeful in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  surname 
of  Felix , or  the  Fortunate,  which  he  assumed, 
showed  that  he  was  more  indebted  to  fortune  than 
to  valour  for  the  great  fame  which  he  had  acquired. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  who  cannot  admire 
the  moderation  and  philosophy  of  a man,  who 
when  absolute,  master  of  a republic,  which  he  had 
procured  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice,  silently  abdi- 
cates, the.  sovereign  power,  challenges  a critical 
examination  of  his  administration,  and  retires  to 
live  securely  in  the  midst  of  thousands  whom  he 
has  injured  and  offended?  The  Romans  were 
pleased  and  astonished  at  his  abdication;  and  when 
the  insolence  of  a young  man  had  been  vented 
against  the  dictator,  he  calmly  answered,  “This 
usage  may  perhaps  deter  another  to  resign  his 
power  to  follow  my  example,  if  ever  he  becomes 
absolute.”  Sylla  has  been  commended  for  the 
patronage  which  he  gave  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  brought  from  Asia  the  extensive  library  of 
Apellicon  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  in  which 
were  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and 
he  himself  composed  22  books  of  memoirs  concern- 
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ing  himself.  Cic.  in  Verr.,  &C.—C.  Nep.  in  Attic. 
—Paterc.  2,  c.  17,  &c .—Liv.  75,  &c.—Paus.  1, 
c.  20 .—Flor.  3,  c.  s,  &c.  1.  4,  c.  2,  &c ,—Val.  Max. 
12,  &c. — Polyb.  5. — Justin.  37  & 38. — Eutrop.  5, 

c.  2. — Pint,  in  Vitti. A nephew  of  the  dictator, 

who  conspired  against  his  country  because  he  had 

been  deprived  of  his  consulship  for  bribery. 

Another  relation,  who  also  joined  in  the  same  con- 
spiracy.  A man  put  to  death  by  Nero  at  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  had  been  banished. A friend 

of  Cato,  defeated  and  killed  by  one  of  Caesar’s 
lieutenants.— —A  senator  banished  from  the  senate 
for  his  prodigality  by  Tiberius. 

Syllis,  a nymph,  mother  of  Zeuxippus  by 
Apollo.  Pans.  2,  c.  6. 

Syloes,  a promontory  of  Africa. 

Syloson,  a man  who  gave  a splendid  garment 
to  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  when  a private  man. 
Darius,  when  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  re- 
membered the  gift  of  Syloson  with  gratitude. 
Strab.  14. 

Sylvanus,  a god  of  the  woods.  Vid.  Silvanus. 

Sylvia,  or  Ilia,  the  mother  of  Romulus.  Vid. 
Rhea.  A daughter  of  Tyrrhenus,  whose  fa- 

vourite stag  was  wounded  by  Ascanius.  Virg. 
PPn.  7,  v.  503. 

Sylvius,  a son  of  ^Eneas  by  Lavinia,  from 
whom  afterwards  all  the  kings  of  Alba  were  called 
Sylvii.  Virg.  VEn.  6,  v.  763. 

Syma,  or  Syme,  a town  of  Asia. A nymph, 

mother  of  Chthonius  by  Neptune.  Diod.  5. 

Symbolum,  a place  of  Macedonia,  near 
Philippi,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace. 

SymmS.ch.US,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Agesi- 
laus. A celebrated  orator  in  the  age  of  Theo- 

dosius the  Great.  His  father  was  prefect  of  Rome. 
He  wrote  against  the  Christians,  and  10  books  of 
his  letters  are  extant,  which  have  been  refuted  by 
Ambrose  and  Prudentius.  The  best  editions  of 
Symmachus  are  that  of  Genev.  8vo,  1598,  and  that 
of  Paris,  4to,  1604. A writer  in  the  second  cen- 

tury. He  translated  the  Bible  into  Greek,  of  which 
few  fragments  remain. 

Sympleg'S.des,  or  Cyanese,  two  islands  or 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Vid. 
Cyanese. 

Symus,  a mountain  of  Armenia,  from  which 
the  Araxes  flows. 

Syncellus,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whose  works  were  edited  in  fol.  Paris,  1652. 

Synesius,  a bishop  of  Cyrene  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius  the  younger,  as  conspicuous  for  his 
learning  as  his  piety.  He  wrote  155  epistles,  besides 
other  treatises,  in  Greek,  in  a style  pure  and 
elegant,  and  bordering  much  upon  the  poetic.  The 
last  edition  is  in  8vo,  Paris,  1605 ; inferior,  how- 
ever, to  the  editio princeps  by  Pectavius.  fol.  Paris, 
1613.  The  best  edition  of  Synesius  de  Jebribus  is 
that  of  Bernard,  Amst.  1749. 

Synnalaxis,  a nymph  of  Ionia,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Heraclea  in  Elis.  Pans.  6,  c.  22. 

Synnas  (adis),  or  Synnada  (plur.),  a town 
of  Phrygia,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries.  Strab. 
12. — Claudian.  in  Eutr.  2. — Martial.  9,  ep.  77. — 
Slat,  1,  Sylv.  5,  v,  41. 

Synnis,  a famous  robber  of  Attica.  Vid. 
Scinis. 

Synope,  a town  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine. 
Vid.  Sinope. 

Syphaeum,  a town  of  the  Brutii  in  Italy.  Liv. 
3°,  c.  10. 

Syphax,  a king  of  the  Masaesylii  in  Libya, 


who  married  Sophonisba  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal 
and  forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  to  join 
himself  to  the  interest  of  his  father-in-law,  and  of 
Carthage.  He  was  conquered  in  a battle  by  Masi- 
nissa  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  given  to  Scipio  tiie 
Roman  general.  The  conqueror  carried  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  adorned  his  triumph.  Syphax 
died  in  prison  201  years  before  Christ,  and  his  pos- 
sessions were  given  to  Masinissa.  According  to 
some,  the  descendants  of  Syphax  reigned  for  some 
time  over  a part  of  Numidia,  and  continued  to 
make  opposition  to  the  Romans.  Liv.  24,  &c.— 
Pint.  i?i  Scip.—Flor.  2,  c.  6. — Polyb. — Ital.  16 
v.  171  & 188. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  769. 

Syraces,  one  of  the  Sacse,  who  mutilated  him- 
self, and,  by  pretending  to  be  a deserter,  brought 
Darius,  who  made  war  against  his  country,  into 
many  difficulties.  Polyeen.  7. 

Syracosia,  festivals  at  Syracuse  celebrated 
during  10  days,  in  which  women  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  offering  sacrifices. Another  yearly 

observed  near  the  lake  of  Syracuse,  where,  as 
they  supposed,  Pluto  had  disappeared  with  Proser- 
pine. 

Syractisse,  a celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  founded 
about  732  years  before  the  Christian  era  by  Archias, 
a Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heraclidae.  In  its 
flourishing  state  it  extended  22^  English  miles  in 
circumference,  and  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycha,  and  Neapolis,  to  which 
some  add  a fifth  division,  Epipolae,  a district  little 
inhabited.  These  were  of  themselves  separate 
cities,  and  were  fortified  with  three  citadels,  and 
three-folded  walls.  Syracuse  had  two  capacious 
harbours  separated  from  one  another  by  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was  about  5000 
paces  in  circumference,  and  its  entrance  500  paces 
wide.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were  very  opulent 
and  powerful,  and  though  subject  to  tyrants,  they 
were  masters  of  vast  possessions  and  dependent 
states.  The  city  of  Syracuse  was  well  built,  its 
houses  were  stately  and  magnificent ; and  it  has 
been  said,  that  it  produced  the  best  and  most 
excellent  of  men  when  they  were  virtuous,  but  the 
most  wicked  and  depraved  when  addicted  to  vicious 
pursuits.  The  women  of  Syracuse  were  not  per- 
mitted to  adorn  themselves  with  gold,  or  wear 
costly  garments,  except  such  as  prostituted  them- 
selves. Syracuse  gave  birth  to  Theocritis  and 
Archimedes.  It  was  under  different  governments; 
and  after  being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Thrasy- 
bulus,  B.C.  446,  it  enjoyed  security  for  61  years, 
till  the  usurpation  of  the  Dionysii,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  Timoleon,  B.C.  343.  In  the  age  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  an  army  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  and  400  ships,  were  kept  in  constant  pay.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
Marcellus,  after  a siege  of  three  years,  B.G  212. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  52  & 53. — Strab.  t & 8. — C.  Nep. 
— Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Liv.  23,  &c. — Pint,  in  Maixcu., 
&c. — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — Ital.  14,  v.  278. 

Syria,  a large  country  of  Asia,  whose  boun- 
daries are  not  accurately  ascertained  by  the  ancients. 
Syria,  generally  speaking,  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Euphrates,  north  by  mount  Taurus,  west  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  south  by  Arabia.  It  was 
divided  into  several  districts  and  provinces,  among 
which  were  Phoenicia,  Seleucis,  Judaea  or  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylon,  and  Assyria.  It  was  also 
called  Assyria;  and  the  words  Syria  and  Assyna» 
though  distinguished  and  defined  by  some  authors, 
were  often  used  indifferently.  Syria  was  subjected 
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• to  the  monarchs  of  Persia ; but  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Seleucus,  surnamed  Nicator, 
who  had  received  this  province  as  his  lot  in  the 
division  of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  raised  it 

. into  an  empire,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the 
i kingdom  of  Syria  or  Babylon,  B.C.  312.  Seleucus 
. died  after  a reign  of  32  years,  and  his  successors, 

• surnamed  the  Seleucidce,  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  following  order : Antiochus,  surnamed  Soter, 
280  B.C. ; Antiochus  Theos,  261 ; Seleucus  Calli- 

: nicus,  246  ; Seleucus  Ceraunus,  226  ; Antiochus  the 
1 Great,  223  ; Seleucus  Philopator,  187 ; Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  175 ; Antiochus  Eupator,  164 ; De- 
metrius Soter,  162;  Alex.  Balas,  150;  Demetrius 
Nicator,  146  ; Antiochus  VI.,  144  ; Diodotus 
Tryphon,  147;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  139;  Demetrius 
Nicator  restored,  130;  Alexander  Zebina,  127,  who 
was  dethroned  by  Antiochus  Grypus,  123  ; Antio- 
chus Cyzicenus,  112,  who  takes  part  of  Syria, 
which  he  calls  Ccelesyria ; Philip  and  Demetrius 
Eucerus,  93,  and  in  Coelesyria,  Antiochus  Pius ; 
Aretas  was  king  of  Coelesyria,  85  ; Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia,  83  ; and  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  69,  who 
was  dethroned  by  Pompey,  B.C.  65;  in  consequence 
of  which  Syria  became  a Roman  province.  Hero- 
dot.  2,  3 & 7. — Apollod.  1,  Arg. — Strab.  12  & 16. 

■ — C.  Nep.  in  Dat. — -Mela,  1,  c.  2. — Ptol.  5,  c.  6. — 
Curt.  6. — Dionys.  Perieg. 

Syri&cum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Syria. 

Syrinx,  a nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the 
river  Ladon.  Pan  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
attempted  to  offer  her  violence ; but  Syrinx  escaped, 
and  at  her  own  request  was  changed  by  the  gods 
into  a reed  called  Syrinx  by  the  Greeks.  The  god 
made  himself  a pipe  with  the  reeds,  into  which  his 
favourite  nymph  had  been  changed.  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
v.  691. — Martial.  9,  ep.  63. 

Syrophcenix,  the  name  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  maritime  coast  of  Syria.  Juv.  8. 

Syros,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  iEgean  sea, 
at  the  east  of  Delos,  about  20  miles  in  circumference, 
very  fruitful  in  wine  and  com  of  all  sorts.  The  in- 
habitants lived  to  a great  old  age,  because  the  air 
was  wholesome.  Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  504. — Strab. 

10. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. A town  of  Caria.  Pans.  3, 

c.  26. 

Syrtes,  two  large  sand-banks  in  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  which  was 
near  Leptis,  and  the  other  near  Carthage.  As  they 
often  changed  places,  and  were  sometimes  very 
high  or  very  low  under  the  water,  they  were  deemed 
most  dangerous  in  navigation,  and  proved  fatal  to 
whatever  ships  touched  upon  them.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  the  word  has  been  used  to 
denote  any  part  of  the  sea  of  which  the  navigation 
was  attended  with  danger,  either  from  whirlpools 
or  hidden  rocks.  Mela,  1,  c.  7.  1.  2,  c.  7. — Virg. 
sEn.  4,  v.  41  .—Lucan.  9,  303. — Sallust,  in  J. 

Syrus,  an  island,  rid.  Syros. A son  of 

Apollo  by  Sinope  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus,  who 

gave  his  name  to  Syria.  I’lut.  in  Luc. A 

writer.  Vid.  Publius. 

Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius.  Vid. 
SisygamBis. 

Sysimethres,  a Persian  satrap,  who  had  two 
children  by  his  mother,  an  incestuous  commerce 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Persia.  ‘ He  opposed 
Alexander  with  2000  men,  but  soon  surrendered. 
He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  conqueror.  Curt. 
8,  C.  4. 


Sysinas,  the  elder  son  of  Datames,  who  re- 
volted from  his  father  to  Artaxerxes. 

Sythas,  a river  of  Peloponnesus,  flowing 
through  Sicyonia  into  the  bay  of  Corinth.  Pans. 
2,  c.  7. 


rpAATJTES,  a Phoenician  deity,  the  same  as 
the  Saturn  of  the  Latins,  and  probably  the 
Thoth,  or  Thaut,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians. 
Cic.  de  N.  D.  3,  c.  22. — Varro. 

Tabas,  a town  of  Pisidia.  Liv.  38,  c.  13. 

Tabellariee  leges,  laws  made  by  suffrages 
delivered  upon  tables  ( tabellce ),  and  not  viva  voce. 
There  were  four  of  these  laws,  the  Gabinta  lex, 
A.U.C.  614,  by  Gabinius ; the  Cassia,  by  Cassius, 
A.U.C.  616 ; the  Papiria,  by  Carbo,  A.U.C.  622; 
and  the  Ccelia,  by  Caelius,  A.U.C.  646.  Cic.  de 
Leg.  3,  c.  16. 

Tab  erase  novae,  a street  in  Rome  where 

shops  were  built.  Liv.  3,  c.  48. Rhenanae,  a 

town  of  Germany  on  the  confluence  of  the  Felbach 

and  the  Rhine,  now  Rhin-Zabern. Riguse,  now 

Bem-Castel,  on  the  Moselle. Triboccorum,  a 

town  of  Alsace  in  France,  now  Saveme. 

Tabor,  a mountain  of  Palestine. 

Tabr&ca,  a maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
Hippo,  made  a Roman  colony.  The  neighbouring 
forests  abounded  with  monkeys.  Juv.  10,  v.  194. 
— Plin.  5,  c.  3. — Mela,  1,  c.  7. — Ital.  3,  v.  256. 

Tabuda,  a river  of  Germany,  now  the  Scheldt. 
Ptol. 

Taburnus,  a mountain  of  Campania,  which 
abounded  with  olives.  Virg  G.  2,  v.  38.  ZEn.  12, 
v-  71 5- 

Tacape,  a town  of  Africa. 

Tacatua,  a maritime  town  of  Numidia. 

Tacfarlnas,  a Numidian  who  commanded  an 
army  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
He  had  formerly  served  in  the  Roman  legions,  but 
in  the  character  of  an  enemy,  he  displayed  the  most 
inveterate  hatred  against  his  benefactor.  After  he 
had  severally  defeated  the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he 
was  at  last  routed  and  killed  in  the  field  of  battle, 
fighting  with  uncommon  fury,  by  Dolabella.  Tacit. 
Ann.  2,  &c. 

Tachampso,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  near 
Thebais.  The  Egyptians  held  one  half  of  this 
island,  and  the  rest  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
.Ethiopians.  Hcrodot.  2. 

Tachos,  or  Tachus,  a king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  against  whom  he 
sustained  a long  war.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in  Agesilaus  king  of 
Lacedtemon  proved  fatal  to  him.  Chabrias  the 
Athenian  had  been  entrusted  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  and  Agesilaus  was  left  with 
the  command  of  the  mercenary  army.  The  Lace» 
dsemonian  disregarded  his  engagements,  and  by 
joining  with  Ncctanebus,  who  had  revolted  from 
TachuS,  he  ruined  the  affairs  of  the  monarch,  and 
obliged  him  to  save  his  life  by  flight.  Some  observe 
that  Agesilaus  acted  with  that  duplicity  to  avenge 
hitnself  upon  Tachus,  who  had  insolently  ridiculed 
Ills  short  ahd  deformed  stature.  The  expectations 
of  Tachus  had  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Agesilaus ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch,  he  repeated  on 
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the  occasion  the  fable  of  the  mountain  which 
brought  forth  a mouse,  upon  which  Agesilaus  re- 
plied with  asperity,  though  he  called  him  a mouse, 
yet  he  soon  should  find  him  to  be  a lion.  C.  Nep. 
in  Ages. 

Tacina,  a river  of  the  Brutii. 

Taclta,  a goddess  who  presided  over  silence. 
Numa,  as  some  say,  paid  particular  veneration  to 
this  divinity. 

Tacitus  C.  Cornelius,  a celebrated  Latin 
historian,  bom  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  father 
was  a Roman  knight,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Belgic  Gaul.  The  native  genius  and 
the  rising  talents  of  Tacitus  were  beheld  with 
rapture  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  as  he  wished 
to  protect  and  patronize  merit,  he  raised  the  young 
historian  to  places  of  trust  and  honour.  The  suc- 
ceeding emperors  were  not  less  partial  to  Tacitus, 
and  Domitian  seemed  to  forget  his  cruelties,  when 
virtue  and  innocence  claimed  his  patronage.  Tacitus 
was  honoured  with  the  consulship,  and  he  gave 
proofs  of  his  eloquence  at  the  bar  by  supporting  the 
cause  of  the  injured  Africans  against  the  proconsul 
Marius  Priscus,  and  in  causing  him  to  be  con- 
demned for  his  avarice  and  extortion.  The  friendly 
intercourse  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  has  often  been 
admired,  and  many  have  observed,  that  the 
familiarity  of  these  two  great  men  arose  from 
similar  principles,  and  a perfect  conformity  of 
manners  and  opinions.  Yet  Tacitus  was  as  much 
the  friend  of  a republican  government,  as  Pliny  was 
an  admirer  of  the  imperial  power,  and  of  the  short- 
lived virtues  of  his  patron  Trajan.  Pliny  gained 
the  heart  of  his  adherents  by  affability,  and  all  the 
elegant  graces  which  became  the  courtier  and  the 
favourite,  while  Tacitus  conciliated  the  esteem  of 
the  world  by  his  virtuous  conduct,  which  prudence 
and  love  of  honour  ever  guided.  The  friendship  of 
Tacitus  and  of  Pliny  almost  became  proverbial, 
and  one  was  scarce  mentioned  without  the  other, 
as  the  following  instance  may  indicate.  At  the 
exhibition  of  the  spectacles  in  the  circus,  Tacitus 
held  a long  conversation  on  different  subjects  with 
a Roman  knight,  with  whom  he  was  unacquainted  ; 
and  when  the  knight  asked  him  whether  he  was  a 
native  of  Italy,  the  historian  told  him  that  he  was 
not  unknown  to  him,  and  that  for  their  distant  ac- 
quaintance he  was  indebted  to  literature.  “ Then 
you  are,”  replied  the  knight,  “either  Tacitus  or 
Pliny.”  The  time  of  Tacitus  was  not  employed  in 
trivial  pursuits ; the  orator  might  have  been  for- 
gotten if  the  historian  had  not  flourished.  Tacitus 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  a 
composition  admired  for  the  fidelity  and  exactness 
with  which  it  is  executed,  though  some  have 
declared  that  the  historian  delineated  manners  and 
customs  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted,  and 
which  never  existed.  His  life  of  C.  Julius  Agricola, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  is  celebrated  for 
its  purity,  elegance,  and  the  many  excellent  in- 
structions and  important  truths  which  it  relates. 
His  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  imperfect ; 
of  the  28  years  of  which  it  treated,  that  is  from  the 
69th  to  the  96th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  nothing 
remains  but  the  year  69,  and  part  of  the  70th.  His 
annals  were  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  his 
works.  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Caius, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  was  treated  with  accuracy  and 
attention,  yet  we  are  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Caius,  and  the  beginning  of 
that  of  Claudius.  Tacitus  had  reserved  for  his  old 
age  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Nerva  and  Trajan, 


and  he  also  proposed  to  give  to  the  world  an  ac- 
count of  the  interesting  administration  of  Augustus  ■ 
but  these  important  subjects  never  employed  tiie 
pen  of  the  historian,  and  as  some  of  the  ancients 
observe,  the  only  compositions  of  Tacitus  were  con- 
tained in  30  books,  of  which  we  have  now  left  only 
16  of  his  annals,  and  five  of  his  history.  The  style 
of  Tacitus  has  always  been  admired  for  peculiar 
beauties  : the  thoughts  are  great ; there  is  a sub- 
limity, force,  weight,  and  energy ; everything  is 
treated  with  precision  and  dignity.  Yet  many  have 
called  him  obscure,  because  he  was  fond  of  ex- 
pressing his  ideas  in  few  words.  This  was  the 
fruit  of  experience  and  judgment  ; the  history 
appears  copious  and  diffuse,  while  the  annals, 
which  were  written  in  his  old  age,  are  less  flowing 
as  to  style,  more  concise,  and  more  heavily  laboured. 
His  Latin  is  remarkable  for  being  pure  and  clas- 
sical ; and  though  a writer  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  he  has  not  used  obsolete  words, 
antiquated  phrases,  or  barbarous  expressions,  but 
with  him  everything  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  In  his  bio- 
graphical sketches  he  displays  an  uncommon  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  ; he  paints  every  scene  with 
a masterly  hand,  and  gives  each  object  its  proper 
size  and  becoming  colours.  Affairs  of  importance 
are  treated  with  dignity,  the  secret  causes  of  events 
and  revolutions  are  investigated  from  their  primeval 
source,  and  the  historian  everywhere  shows  his 
reader  that  he  was  a friend  of  public  liberty  and 
national  independence,  a lover  of  truth,  and  of  the 
general  good  and  welfare  of  mankind,  and  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  oppression  and  to  a tyrannical 
government.  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
is  his  masterpiece  : the  deep  policy,  the  dissimu- 
lation and  various  intrigues  of  this  celebrated 
prince,  are  painted  with  all  the  fidelity  of  the  his- 
torian ; and  Tacitus  boasted  in  saying,  that  he 
neither  would  flatter  the  follies,  or  maliciously  or 
partially  represent  the  extravagance,  of  the  several 
characters  he  delineated.  Candour  and  impartiality 
were  his  standard,  and  his  claim  to  these  essential 
qualifications  of  an  historian  have  never  been  dis- 
puted. It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Tacitus,  who 
boasted  in  being  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  his- 
torian, ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be 
placed  in  all  public  libraries,  and  directed  that  10 
copies,  well  ascertained  for  accuracy  and  exactness, 
should  be  yearly  written,  that  so  great  and  so  valu- 
able a work  might  not  be  lost.  Some  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  exclaimed  against  Tacitus  for  the  par- 
tial manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Jew's  and 
Christians ; but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
spoke  the  language  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
peculiarites  of  the  Christians  could  not  but  draw 
upon  them  the  odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the 
pagans,  and  the  imputation  of  superstition.  Among 
the  many  excellent  editions  of  Tacitus,  these  may 
pass  for  the  best : that  of  Rome,  fol.  1515  ! in 
8vo,  2 vols.  L.  Bat.  1673  ; that  in  usum  Delphim, 
4 vols.  4to,  Paris,  1682  ; that  of  Lips.  2 vols.  8vo, 
1714  ; of  Gronovius,  2 vols.  4to,  1721  ; that  of  Bro- 
tier,  7 vols.  i2mo,  Paris,  1776 ; that  of  Ernesti,  a 
vols.  8vo,  Lips.  1777  ; and  Barbou’s,  3 vols.  i2mo, 
Paris,  1760. M.  Claudius,  a Roman  chosen  em- 

peror by  the  senate,  after  the  death  of  Aure  * 

He  would  have  refused  this  important  and  dang 
ous  office,  but  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  se 
prevailed,  and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  u 
plied  with  the  wishes  of  his  countryme  , ^ 

accepted  the  purple.  Ihe  time  of  his  a 
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a was  very  popular,  the  good  of  the  people  was 
care,  and  as  a pattern  of  moderation,  economy, 
iperance,  regularity,  and  impartiality,  Tacitus 
nd  no  equal.  He  abolished  the  several  brothels 
ich  under  the  preceding  reigns  had  filled  Rome 
h licentiousness  and  obscenity  ; and  by  ordering 
the  public  baths  to  be  shut  at  sunset,  he  pre- 
.ted  the  commission  of  many  irregularities, 
ich  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hitherto 
ctioned.  The  senators  under  Tacitus  seemed  to 
'e  recovered  their  ancient  dignity  and  long-lost 
vileges.  They  were  not  only  the  counsellers  of 
emperor,  but  they  even  seemed  to  be  his 
sters  ; and  when  Florianus,  the  brother-in-law  of 
citus,  was  refused  the  consulship,  the  emperor 
j,  that  the  senate,  no  doubt,  could  fix  upon  a 
re  deserving  object.  As  a warrior,  Tacitus  is 
irior  to  few  of  the  Romans ; and  during  a short 
m of  about  six  months,  he  not  only  repelled  the 
barians  who  had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome 
\sia,  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
•sians  and  Scythians.  He  died  in  Cilicia  as  he 
i on  his  expedition,  of  a violent  distemper,  or, 
ording  to  some,  he  was  destroyed  by  the  secret 
;ger  of  an  assassin,  on  the  13th  of  April,  in  the 
th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Tacitus  has  been 
amended  for  his  love  of  learning ; and  it  has 
n observed,  that  he  never  passed  a day  without 
isecrating  some  part  of  his  time  to  reading  or 
ting.  He  has  been  accused  of  superstition,  and 
hors  have  recorded  that  he  never  studied  on  the 
ond  day  of  each  month,  a day  which  he  deemed 
uspicious  and  unlucky.  Tacit.  Vit&. — Zozim. 
fader,  a river  of  Spain,  near  New  Carthage. 
Caedai,  a prostitute  at  Rome,  &c.  Juv.  2, 
49- 

Csen&rus,  now  Matapan , a promontory  of 
conia,  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe,  where 
ptune  had  a temple.  There  was  there  a large 
l deep  cavern,  whence  issued  a black  and  un- 
olesome  vapour,  from  which  circumstance  the 
:ts  have  imagined  that  it  was  one  of  the  entrances 
hell,  through  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus 
n the  infernal  regions.  This  fabulous  tradition 
es,  according  to  Pausanias,  from  the  continual 
irt  of  a large  serpent  near  the  cavern  of  Tsenarus, 
ose  bite  was  mortal.  The  serpent,  as  the  geo- 
pher  observes,  was  at  last  killed  by  Hercules, 
l carried  to  Eurystheus.  The  town  of  Taenarus 
; at  the  distance  of  about  40  stadia  from  the  pro- 
ntory,  and  was  famous  for  marble  of  a beautiful 
en  colour.  The  town,  as  well  as  the  promontory, 
eived  its  name  from  Taenarus,  a son  of  Neptune, 
ere  were  some  festivals  celebrated  there,  called 
-naria,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  sumamed  Tana- 
s.  Homer.  Hymn,  in  Abell.  413. — Pans.  3,  c. 
— Lucan.  6,  v.  648. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  247.  1.  10, 
13  & 83. — Pans.  3,  c.  25. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. — 
la,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  8. 

Cronias,  a part  of  the  lake  Mceotis.  Strab. 
Cagaste,  a town  of  Numidia.  Plin.  5,  c.  4. 
Cages,  a son  of  Genius,  grandson  of  Jupiter, 
s the  first  who  taught  the  12  nations  of  the  Etru- 
ns  the  science  of  augury  and  divination.  It  is 
d that  he  was  found  by  a Tuscan  ploughman  in 
form  of  a clod,  and  that  he  assumed  a human 
ipe  to  instruct  this  nation,  which  became  so  ccle- 
•ted  for  their  knowledge  of  omens  and  incanta- 
is.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  23. — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  558. 
' ucan . 1,  v.  673. 

ragonius,  a river  of  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis. 
C&gus,  a river  of  Spain,  which  falls  into  the 


Atlantic  after  it  has  crossed  Lusitania  or  Portugal, 
and  now  bears  the  name  of  Tajo.  The  sands  of 
the  Tagus,  according  to  the  poets,  were  covered 
with  gold.  Mela,  3,  c.  1. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  251. — 
Sil.  4,  v.  234. — Lucan.  7,  v.  755. — Martial.  4,  ep. 

55,  &c. A Latin  chief  killed  by  Nisus.  Virg. 

/En.  9,  v.  418. A Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Id. 

12,  v.  513. 

Talasius.  Vid.  Thalasius. 

Talaus,  a son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  father  of 
Adrastus  by  Lysimache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3,  c.  6. 

Talayra,  the  sister  of  Phoebe.  She  is  also 
called  Hilaira.  Vid.  Phoebe. 

TalStum,  a temple  sacred  to  the  sun  on  mount 
Taygetus  in  Laconia.  Horses  were  generally  offered 
there  for  sacrifice.  Pans. 

Talthybius,  a herald  in  the  Grecian  camp 
during  the  Trojan  war,  the  particular  minister  and 
friend  of  Agamemnon.  He  brought  away  Briseis 
from  the  tent  of  Achilles  by  order  of  his  master. 
Talthybius  died  at  /Egium  in  Achaia.  Homer.  II.  1, 
v.  320,  &c. — Pans.  7,  c.  23. 

Talus,  a youth,  son  of  the  sister  of  Daedalus, 
who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and  other  me- 
chanical instruments.  His  uncle  became  jealous  of 
his  growing  fame,  and  murdered  him  privately  ; or, 
according  to  others,  he  threw  him  down  from  the 
citadel  of  Athens.  Talus  was  changed  into  a par- 
tridge by  the  gods.  He  is  also  called  Cains,  Aeo- 
lus, Perdix,  and  Taliris.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. — Pans. 

1,  c.  21. — Ovid.  Met.  8. A son  of  CEnopion. 

Paus.  7,  c.  4. A son  of  Cres,  the  founder  of  the 

Cretan  nation.  Paus.  8,  c.  53. A friend  of  /Eneas, 

killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  ZEn.  12,  v.  513. 

Tamaris,  a river  of  Spain. 

TamSrus,  a mountain  of  Epirus,  called  also 
Tmarus  and  Tomarus.  Strab. 

Tamasea,  a beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  in  this  place  that 
Venus  gathered  the  golden  apples  with  which  Hip- 
pomanes  was  enabled  to  overtake  Atalanta.  Ovid. 
Met.  10,  v.  644. — Plin.  5. — Strab.  14. 

Tamesis,  a river  of  Britain,  now  the  Thames. 
Cces.  G.  5,  c.  11. 

Tamos,  a native  of  Memphis,  made  governor 
of  Ionia,  by  young  Cyrus.  After  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  Tamos  fled  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered on  account  of  his  immense  treasures.  Diod. 
14. A promontory  of  India  in  the  Ganges. 

Tampius,  a Roman  historian. 

Tamyras,  a river  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tyre 
and  Sidon. 

Tamyris,  a queen.  Vid.  Thomyris. 

Tan&gra,  a town  of  Boeotia,  near  the  Euripus, 
between  the  Asopus  and  Thermodon,  famous  for 
fighting-cocks.  It  was  founded  by  PcemandroSj  a 
son  of  Chaaresilaus  the  son  of  Jasius,  who  married 
Tanagra  the  daughter  of  /Eolus,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  the  Asopus.  Corinna  was  a native  of 
Tanagra.  Strab.  9. — Paus.  9,  c.  20  & 23. — /Elian. 
V.  II.  13,  v.  25. 

TanAgrus,  or  Tanagrer,  now  Negro,  .1  river 
of  Lucama  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its  cascades, 
and  the_ beautiful  meanders  of  its  streams,  through 
a fine  picturesque  country.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  151. 

Tanais,  a eunuch,  freedman  to  Maecenas. 

Horat.  1,  sat.  t,  v.  105. A river  of  Scythia,  now 

the  Don,  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  and  falls 
into  the  Palus  Mmotis  after  a rapid  course,  and 
after  it  has  received  the  additional  streams  of  many 
small  rivulets.  A town  at  its  mouth  bore  the  same 
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name.  Mela,  i,  c.  19. — Strab.  11  8c  16. — Curt.  6, 
c.  2. — Lucan.  3,  8,  &c. A deity  among  the  Per- 

sians and  Armenians,  who  patronized  slaves ; sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Venus.  The  daughters  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Persians  and  Armenians  prosti- 
tuted themselves  in  honour  of  this  deity,  and  were 
received  with  greater  regard  and  affection  by  their 
suitors.  Artaxerxes  the  son  of  Darius  was  the  first 
who  raised  statues  to  Tanais  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire,  and  taught  hie  subjects  to  pay 
her  divine  honours.  Curt.  5,  c.  1. — Strab.  11. 

Tanaquil,  called  also  Caia  Ccecilia,  was  the 
wife  of  Tarquin  the  fifth  king  of  Rome.  She  was 
a native  of  Tarquinia,  where  she  married  Lucumon, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Tarquin,  which  he 
assumed  after  he  had  come  to  Rome  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  wife,  whose  knowledge  of  augury 
promised  him  something  uncommon.  Her  expecta- 
tions were  not  frustrated  ; her  husband  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  and  she  shared  with  him  the  honours 
of  royalty.  After  the  murder  of  Tarquin,  Tanaquil 
raised  her  son-in-law  Servius  Tullius  to  the  throne, 
and  ensured  him  the  succession.  She  distinguished 
herself  by  her  liberality ; and  the  Romans  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  had  such  a veneration  for  her  character, 
that  the  embroidery  she  had  made,  her  girdle,  as 
also  the  robe  of  her  son-in-law,  which  she  had 
worked  with  her  own  hands,  were  preserved  with 
the  greatest  sanctity.  Juvenal  bestows  the  appel- 
lation of  Tanaquil  on  all  such  women  as  were  im- 
perious, and  had  the  command  of  their  husbands. 
Liv.  r,  c.  34,  &c. — Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  59. — Flor.  x, 
c.  5 & 8. — Ital.  13,  v.  818. 

Tanas,  a river  of  Numidia.  Sallust.  J.  go. 

Tanetum,  a town  of  Italy,  now  Tonedo,  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena. 

Tanfanae  lucus,  a sacred  grove  in  Germany, 
in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  between  the  Ems  and 
Lippe.  Tacit.  A.  x,c.  51. 

Tanis,  a city  of  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  eastern 
mouths  of  the  Nile. 

TantSlldes,  a patronymic  applied  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Tantalus,  such  as  Niobe,  Hermione, 

&c. Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  grandsons  of 

Tantalus,  are  called  Tantalidce  fratres.  Ovid. 
Heroid.  8,  v.  45  & 122. 

Tantalus,  a king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter  by 
a nymph  called  Pluto.  He  was  father  of  Niobe, 
Pelops,  &c.,  by  Dione,  one  of  the  Atlantides, 
called  by  some  Euryanassa.  Tantalus  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  punished  in  hell  with  an 
insatiable  thirst,  and  placed  up  to  the  chin  in  the 
midst  of  a pool  of  water,  which,  however,  flows 
away  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  taste  it.  There 
hangs  also  above  his  head  a bough  richly  loaded 
with  delicious  fruit,  which,  as  soon  as  he  attempts 
to  seize,  is  carried  away  from  his  reach  by  a sudden 
blast  of  wind.  According  to  some  mythologists, 
his  punishment  is  to  sit  under  a huge  stone  hung  at 
some  distance  over  his  head,  and  as  it  seems  every 
moment  ready  to  fall,  he  is  kept  under  continual 
alarms  and  never-ceasing  fears.  The  causes  of  this 
eternal  punishment  are  variously  explained.  Some 
declare  that  it  was  inflicted  upon  him  because  he 
stolen  favourite  dog,  which  Jupiter  had  entrusted 
to  his  care  to  keep  his  temple  in  Crete.  Others  say 
that  he  stole  away  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  from 
the  tables  of  the  gods,  when  he  was  admitted  into 
the  assemblies  of  heaven,  and  that  he  gave  it  to 
mortals  on  earth.  Others  support  that  this  proceeds 
from  his  cruelty  and  impiety  in  killing  his  son 
Pelops,  and  in  serving  his  limbs  as  food  before  the 


gods,  whose  divinity  and  power  he  wished  to  try 
when  they  had  stopped  at  his  house  as  they  passed 
over  Phrygia.  There  were  also  others  who  impute 
it  to  his  lasciviousness  in  carrying  away  Ganymedes 
to  gratify  the  most  unnatural  of  passions.  Pindar. 
Olymp.  1. — Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  581. — Cic.  Tusc.  j 
c.  5.  1.  4,  c.  16. — Etirip.  in  Iphig. — Propert.  2, 

el.  1,  v.  66. — Horat.  1,  sat.  1,  v.  68. A son  ol 

Thyestes,  the  first  husband  of  Clytemnestra,  Paus. 

2. One  of  Niobe's  children.  Ovid.  Met.  6 

fab.  6. 

Tanusms  Germinus,  a Latin  historian  inti- 
mate with  Cicero.  Seneca.  93. — Suet.  Coes.  9. 

Ta,plli8e,  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea  between 
Achaia  and  Leucadia.  They  were  also  called  Tele- 
boides.  They  received  these  names  from  Taphius  and 
Telebous,  the  sons  of  Neptune  who  reigned  there. 
The  Taphians  made  war  against  Electryon  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  killed  all  his  sons;  upon  which  the 
monarch  promised  his  kingdom  and  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  whoever  could  avenge  the  death  of  his 
children  upon  the  Taphians.  Amphitryon  did  it 
with  success,  and  obtained  the  promised  reward. 
The  Taphians  were  expert  sailors,  but  too  fond  of 
plunder  and  piratical  excursions.  Homer.  Od.  1, 
v.  181  & 419.  1.  15,  v.  426. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Plin. 

4,  C.  12. 

Taphius,  a son  of  Neptune  by  Hippothoe  the 
daughter  of  Nestor.  He  was  king  of  the  Taphiae, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  Strab.  16. — Apollod. 
2,  c.  4. 

Taphius,  or  Taphiassus,  a mountain  of 
Locris  on  the  confines  of  yEtolia. 

Taphiusa,  a place  near  Leucas,  where  a stone 
is  found  called  Taphiusius.  Plin.  36,  c.  21. 

Taphrae,  a town  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Taurica 
Chersonesus,  now  Precop.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. — Plin.  4, 
c.  12. 

Taphros,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, now  Bonifacio. 

TaprohSne,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
now  called  Ceylon.  Its  inhabitants  were  very  rich, 
and  lived  to  a great  age.  Their  country  was  visited 
by  two  summers  and  two  winters.  Hercules  was 
their  chief  deity,  and  as  the  sovereignty  was  elective, 
and  only  from  among  unmarried  men,  the  monarch 
was  immediately  deposed  if  he  became  a father. 
Ptol.  6. — Strab.  2. — Ovid,  ex  Pont.  8,  el.  5,  v.  80. 

Tapsus,  a maritime  town  of  Africa.  Sil.  It.  3. 

A small  and  lowly  situated  peninsula  on  the 

eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Virg.  AEn.  3,  v.  619. 

A man  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  Pollux.  V.  Flacc.  2, 

V.  IQI.  _ „ 

Tapyri,  a people  near  Hyrcania.  Dio.  Perieg. 

Tar  Artis,  a name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Gauls, 
to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  Lucan,  ii 


v.  446. 

Taras,  a son  of  Neptune,  who  built  Tarentum, 
as  some  suppose. 

Tarasco,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Tarascon  in 
Provence.  _ _ . 

Taraxippus,  a deity  worshipped  at  Elis.  b*!5 
statue  was  placed  near  the  race-ground,  and  his 
protection  was  implored  that  no  harm  might  happen 
to  the  horses  during  the  games.  Paus.  6,  c.  20,  &C. 
— Dionys.  Hal.  2.  , 

Tarbelli,  a people  of  Gaul  at  the  foot  ot  tn 
Pyrenees,  which  from  thence  are  sometimes  cal  c 
Tarbellce.  Tibull.  i,  cl.  7,  v.  13.— Lucan.  4,  v. 

— Cats.  G.  3,  c.  27.  t ptuL 

Tarchetius,  an  impious  king  of  Alba.  1 1 
in  Rom. 
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Tarchon,  an  Etrurian  chief,  who  assisted 
/Eneas  against  the  Rutuli.  Some  suppose  that  he 

founded  Mantua.  Virg.  FEn.  8,  v.  693. A 

prince  of  Cilicia.  Lucan.  9,  v.  219. 

Tarchond.irn.5tus,  a prince  of  Cilicia.  Lil- 
ian. XI,  v.  219. 

Tarentum,  Tarentus,  or  Taras,  a town 
of  Calabria,  situate  on  a bay  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Galesus.  It  was 
founded,  or  rather  repaired,  by  a Lacedtemonian 
colony,  about  707  years  before  Christ,  under  the 
conduct  of  Phalanthus.  Long  independent,  it 
maintained  its  superiority  over  13  tributary  cities ; 
and  could  once  arm  100,000  foot  and  3000  horse. 
The  people  of  Tarentum  were  very  indolent,  and  as 
they  were  easily  supplied  with  all  necessaries  as 
well  as  luxuries  from  Greece,  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  voluptuousness,  so  that  the  delights  0/ 
Tarentum  became  proverbial.  The  war  which 
they  supported  against  the  Romans,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  and  which  has 
been  called  the  Tarentine  war , is  greatly  cele- 
brated in  history.  This  war,  which  had  been  under- 
taken B.C.  281,  by  the  Romans,  to  avenge  the 
insults  the  Tarentines  had  offered  to  their  ships 
when  near  their  harbour,  was  terminated  after  10 
years  ; 300,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Tarentum 
became  subject  to  Rome.  The  government  was 
democratical ; there  were,  however,  some  monarchs 
who  reigned  there.  It  was  for  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  Pythagoras,  who  inspired  the  citizens  with 
the  love  of  virtue,  and  rendered  them  superior  to 
their  neighbours  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  large,  beautiful,  and  capacious 
harbour  of  Tarentum  is  greatly  commended  by 
ancient  historians.  Tarentum,  now  called  Tarento , 
is  inhabited  by  about  18,000  souls,  who  still  main- 
tain the  character  of  their  forefathers  in  idleness 
and  effeminacy,  and  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  Flor.  1, 
c.  18. — Val.  Max.  2,  c.  2. — Pint,  in  Pyr. — Plin. 
8,  c.  6.  1.  15,  c.  xo.  1.  34,  c.  7. — Liv.  12,  c.  13,  &c. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. — Horat.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  45. 
—sElian,  V.  H.  5,  c.  20. 

Tarichaeum,  a fortified  town  of  Judaea.  Cic. 

ad  Liv.  12,  c.  11. Several  towns  on  the  coast  of 

Egypt  bore  this  name  from  their  pickling  fish. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  15,  &c. 

Tamae,  a town  mentioned  by  Homer,  11.  5. 

A fountain  of  Lydia,  near  Tmolus.  Strab. A 

river  of  Aquitania. 

Tarpa  Spurius  Maetius,  a critic  at  Rome 
in  the  age  .of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  with 
four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  examine  the 
merit  of  every  poetical  composition,  which  was  to 
be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses.  In  this 
office  he  acted  with  great  impartiality,  though 
many  taxed  him  with  want  of  candour.  All  the 

fiieces  that  were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage 
lad  previously  received  his  approbation.  Horat.  1, 
sat.  10,  v.  38. 

Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius  the  governor 
of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to  open  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  the  Sabines,  provided  they  gave  her 
their  gold  bracelets,  or,  as  she  expressed  it,  what 
they  carried  on  their  left  hands.  Tatius  the  king  of 
the  Sabines  consented,  and  as  he  entered  the  gates, 
to  punish  her  perfidy,  he  threw  not  only  his  bracelet 
but  his  shield  upon  l arpeia.  His  followers  imitated 
his  example,  and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  the  bracelets  and  shields  of  the  Sabine 
army.  She  was  buried  in  the  capitol,  which  from 
her  has  been  called  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  there 


afterwards  many  of  the  Roman  malefactors  were 
thrown  down  a deep  precipice.  Pint,  in  Rom. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  261. — Amor.  1,  cl.  10,  v.  50.— 

Liv.  1,  c.  11. — Propert.  4,  el.  4. A vestal  virgin 

in  the  reign  of  Numa. One  of  the  warlike  female 

attendants  of  Camilla  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Vir^ . 
FEn.  11,  v.  66 5. 

Tarpeia  lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  269,  by  Sp, 
Tarpeius,  to  empower  all  the  magistrates  of  the 
republic  to  lay  fines  on  offenders.  This  power 
belonged  before  only  to  the  consuls.  This  fine  was 
not  to  exceed  two  sheep  and  30  oxen. 

Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Rome,  under  Romulus.  His  descendants  were 
called  Montani  and  Capitolini. 

Tarpeius  mons,  a hill  at  Rome  about  80  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  whence  the  Romans 
threw  down  their  condemned  criminals.  It  received 
its  name  from  Tarpeia , who  was  buried  there,  and 
is  the  same  as  the  Capitoline  hill.  Liv.  6,  c.  20. — 
Lucan.  7,  v.  758. — Virg.  FEn.  8,  v.  347  & 652. 

Tarquinii,  now  T urchina,  a town  of  Etruria, 
built  by  Tarchon,  who  assisted  zEneas  against  Tur- 
nus.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  born  or  educated 
there,  and  he  made  it  a Roman  colony  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  Strab.  5. — Plin.  2,  c.  95. — 
Liv.  2,  c.  34.  1.  27,  c.  4. 

Tarquinia,  a daughter  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
who  married  Servius  Tullius.  When  her  husband 
was  murdei  ed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  she  pri- 
vately conveyed  away  his  body  by  night,  and  buried 
it.  This  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  the  night  fol- 
lowing she  died.  Some  have  attributed  her  death 
to  excess  of  grief,  or  to  suicide,  while  others,  per- 
haps more  justly,  have  suspected  Tullia  the  wife  of 

young  Tarquin  of  the  murder. A vestal  virgin, 

who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  the  Roman  people  a 
large  piece  of  land,  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Campus  Martius. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  the  fifth  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Demaratus,  a native  of  Greece.  His 
first  name  was  Lucumon,  but  this  he  changed  when, 
by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  he  had  come 
to  Rome.  He  called  himself  Lucius,  and  assumed 
the  surname  of  Tarquinius,  because  born  in  the 
town  of  Tarquinii,  in  Etruria.  At  Rome  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  by  his  liberality  and 
engaging  manners,  that  Ancus  Martius,  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  nominated  him,  at  his  death,  the 
guardian  of  his  children.  This  was  insufficient  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  Tarquin  ; the  princes  were 
young,  and  an  artful  oration  delivered  to  the 
people  immediately  transferred  the  Crown  of  the 
deceased  monarch  on  the  head  of  Lucumon.  The 
people  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
choice.  . Tarquin  reigned  with  moderation  and 
popularity.  He  increased  the  number  of  the  senate, 
and  made  himself  friends  by  electing  100  new  sena- 
tors from  the  plebeians,  whom  he  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Pat  res  minorum  gentium,  from 
those  of  the  patrician  body,  who  were  called  Patres 
majorum  gentium.  The  glory  of  the  Roman  arms, 
which  was  supported  with  so  much  dignity  by  the 
former  monarch,  was  not  neglected  in  this  reign, 
and  Tarquin  showed  that  he  possessed  vigour  and 
military  prudence  in  the  victories  which  he  ob- 
tained over  the  united  forces  of  the  Latins  and 
Sabines,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  12  nations  of 
Etruria.  He  repaired,  in  the  time  of  peace,  the 
walls  of  the  capital  ; the  public  places  were  adorned 
with  elegant  buildings  and  useful  ornaments,  and 
many  centuries  after,  such  as  were  spectators  of 
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the  stately  mansions  and  golden  palaces  of  Nero, 
viewed  with  more  admiration  and  greater  pleasure 
the  more  simple,  though  not  less  magnificent, 
edifices  of  Tarquin.  He  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  capitolj  and  to  the  industry  and  the  public 
spirit  of  this  monarch,  the  Romans  were  indebted 
for  their  aqueducts  and  subterraneous  sewers,  which 
supplied  the  city  with  fresh  and  wholesome  water, 
and  removed  all  the  filth  and  ordure,  which  in  a 
great  capital  too  often  breed  pestilence  and  diseases. 
Tarquin  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the 
Romans  the  custom  to  canvass  for  offices  of  trust 
and  honour  ; he  distinguished  the  monarch,  the 
senators,  and  other  inferior  magistrates  with  par- 
ticular robes  and  ornaments,  with  ivory  chairs  at 
spectacles,  and  the  hatchets  carried  before  the 
public  magistrates  were  by  his  order  surrounded 
with  bundles  of  sticks,  to  strike  more  terror,  and 
to  be  viewed  with  greater  reverence.  Tarquin  was 
assassinated  by  the  two  sons  of  his  predecessor,  in 
the  8oth  year  of  his  age,  38  of  which  he  had  sat  on 
the  throne,  578  years  before  Christ.  Dionys.  Hal. 
3,  c.  59. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  4.  1.  3,  c.  2. — Flor.  1,  c. 

5,  &c. — Liv.  1,  c.  31. — Virg.  FEn.  6,  v.  817. 

The  second  Tarquin,  surnamed  Superbus,  from 
his  pride  and  insolence,  was  grandson  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Rome 
after  his  father-in-law  Servius  Tullius,  and  was 
the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome.  He  married 
Tullia  the  daughter  of  Tullius,  and  it  was  at  her 
instigation  that  he  murdered  his  father-in-law,  and 
seized  the  kingdom.  The  crown  which  he  had  ob- 
tained with  violence,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  by  a 
continuation  of  tyranny.  Unlike  his  royal  pre- 
decessors, he  paid  no  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the 
senate,  or  the  approbation  of  the  public  assemblies, 
and  by  wishing  to  disregard  both,  he  incurred  the 
jealousy  of  the  one  and  the  odium  of  the  other. 
The  public  treasury  was  soon  exhausted  by  the  con- 
tinual extravagance  of  Tarquin,  and  to  silence  the 
murmurs  of  his  subjects,  he  resolved  to  call  their 
attention  to  war.  He  was  successful  in  his  military 
operations,  and  the  neighbouring  cities  submitted  ; 
but  while  the  siege  of  Ardea  was  continued,  the 
wantonness  of  the  son  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  for  ever 
stopped  the  progress  of  his  arms  ; and  the  Romans, 
whom  a series  of  barbarity  and  oppression  had 
hitherto  provoked,  no  sooner  saw  the  virtuous  Lu- 
cretia  stab  herself,  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  her 
honour  [ Vid . Lucretia],  than  the  whole  city  and 
camp  arose  with  indignation  against  the  monarch. 
The  gates  of  Rome  were  shut  against  him,  and 
Tarquin  was  for  ever  banished  from  his  throne,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  244.  Unable  to  find  support 
from  even  one  of  his  subjects,  Tarquin  retired 
among  the  Etrurians,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  re- 
place him  on  his  throne.  The  republican  govern- 
ment was  established  at  Rome,  and  all  Italy  refused 
any  longer  to  support  the  cause  of  an  exiled  monarch 
against  a nation,  who  heard  the  name  of  Tarquin, 
of  king,  and  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  horror 
and  indignation.  Tarquin  died  in  the  90th  year 
of  his  age,  about  14  years  after  his  expulsion  from 
Rome.  He  had  reigned  about  25  years.  Though 
Tarquin  appeared  so  odious  among  the  Romans, 
his  reign  was  not  without  its  share  of  glory.  His 
conquests  were  numerous  ; to  beautify  the  build- 
ings and  porticoes  at  Rome  was  hjs  wish,  and  with 
great  magnificence  and  care  he  finished  the  capitol, 
which  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name  had  begun. 
He  also  bought  the  Sibylline  books  which  the  Ro- 
mans consulted  with  such  religious  solemnity.  Vid. 


Sibyll®.  Cic.  pro  Rab.  Tus.  3,  c.  27. — Liv.  1 
c.  46,  &c .—Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  48,  &c .—Flor.  1,  c! 
7 & 8. — PI  in.  8,  c.  41. — Pint. — Val.  Max.  9,  c.  n. 
— Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  687. — Virg.  FEn.  6,  v.  817.-^ 
Eutrop. Collatinus,  one  of  the  relations  of  Tar- 

quin the  Proud,  who  married  Lucretia.  Vid.  Col- 
latinus.  Sextius,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Tar- 

quin the  Proud,  rendered  himself  known  by  a 
variety  of  adventures.  When  his  father  besieged 
Gabii,  young  Tarquin  publicly  declared  that  he 
was  at  variance  with  the  monarch,  and  the  report 
was  the  more  easily  believed  when  he  came  before 
Gabii  with  his  body  all  mangled  and  bloody  with 
stripes.  This  was  an  agreement  between  the  father 
and  the  son,  and  Tarquin  had  no  sooner  declared 
that  this  proceeded  from  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  his  father,  than  the  people  of  Gabii  en- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  their  armies, 
fully  convinced  that  Rome  could  never  have  a more 
inveterate  enemy.  When  he  had  thus  succeeded, 
he  despatched  a private  messenger  to  his  father, 
but  the  monarch  gave  no  answer  to  be  returned 
to  his  son.  Sextius  inquired  more  particularly 
about  his  father,  and  when  he  heard  from  the  mes- 
senger that  when  the  message  was  delivered,  Tar- 
quin cut  off  with  a stick  the  tallest  poppies  in  his 
garden,  the  son  followed  the  example  by  putting  to 
death  the  most  noble  and  powerful  citizens  of 
Gabii.  The  two  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  The  violence  which  some  time  after 
Tarquinius  offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  cause  of 
his  father’s  exile,  and  the  total  expulsion  of  his 
family  from  Rome.  Vid.  Lucretia.  Sextius  was 
at  last  killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a battle  during  the 
war  which  the  Latins  sustained  against  Rome  in 
the  attempt  of  re-establishing  the  Tarquins  on  their 

throne.  Ovid.  Fast. — Liv. A Roman  senator 

who  was  accessary  to  Catiline’s  conspiracy. 

Tartjuitius  Crescens,  a centurion  under 

Caesennius  Paetus.  Tacit.  A.  13,  c.  xi. Priscus, 

an  officer  in  Africa,  who  accused  the  proconsul,  &c. 
Id.  12,  c.  59.  1.  14,  c.  46. 

Tarqultus,  a son  of  Faunus  and  Dryope,  who 
assisted  Turnus  against  ./Eneas.  He  was  killed  by 
/Eneas.  Virg.  FEn.  10,  v.  550. 

Tarraclna,  a town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium, 
between  Rome  and  Neapolis.  It  was  also  called 
Anxur,  because  the  infant  Jupiter  was  worshipped 
there  under  that  name,  which  signifies  beardless. 
Liv.  4,  c.  29. — Strab.  5. — Mela , 2,  c.  4. — Festus 
de  V.  Sig. 

TarrSco,  now  Tarragona , a city  of  Spain, 
situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  founded 
by  the  two  Scipios,  who  planted  a Roman  colony 
there.  The  province  of  which  it  was  the  capital 
was  called  Tarraconensis,  and  was  famous  for  its 
wines.  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  which  was  also 
called  by  the  Romans  Hispania  Citerior,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean,  the 
ocean  on  the  west,  the  Pyrenean  mountains  and  the 
sea  of  the  Cantabri  on  the  north,  and  Lusitania  and 
Baetica  on  the  south.  Martial.  10,  ep.  104.  1.  t3> 
ep.  1 18. — Mela,  2,  c.  6. — Sil.  3,  v.  369.  1. 15,  v.  177. 

Tarrutius.  Vid.  Acca  Laurentia.  . 

Tarsa,  a Thracian,  who  rebelled  under  1 ibenus, 
&c.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  50. 

Tarsius,  a river  of  Troas.  Strab. 

Tarsus,  now  Tarasso,  a town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
Cydnus,  founded  by  Triptolcmus  and  a colony  ot 
Argives,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Sardanapalus,  or  by 
Perseus.  Tarsus  was  celebrated  for  the  great  men 
it  produced.  It  was  once  the  rival  of  Alexandria 
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and  Athens  in  literature  and  the  study  of  the  polite 
arts.  The  people  of  Tarsus  wished  to  ingratiate 
themselves  into  the  favour  of  J.  Csesar  by  giving 
the  name  of  Juliopolis  to  their  city,  but  it  was  soon 
lost.  Lucan.  3,  v.  225. — Mela , 1,  c.  13. — Strab.  14. 

TartSrus,  (pi.  a,  orum),  one  of  the  regions  of 
hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancients,  the  most  im- 
ious  and  guilty  among  mankind  were  punished, 
t was  surrounded  by  a brazen  wall,  and  its  entrance 
was  continually  hidden  from  the  sight  by  a cloud 
of  darkness,  which  is  represented  three  times  more 
gloomy  than  the  obscurest  night.  According  to 
Hesiod  it  was  a separate  prison,  at  a greater  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  than  the  earth  is  from  the 
heavens.  Virgil  says  that  it  was  surrounded  by  three 
impenetrable  walls,  and  by  the  impetuous  and 
burning  streams  of  the  river  Phlegethon.  The  en- 
trance was  by  a large  and  lofty  tower,  whose  gates 
were  supported  by  columns  of  adamant,  which 
neither  gods  nor  men  could  open.  In  Tartarus, 
according  to  Virgil,  were  punished  such  as  had 
been  disobedient  to  their  parents,  traitors,  adul- 
terers, faithless  ministers,  and  such  as  had  under- 
taken unjust  and  cruel  wars,  or  had  betrayed  their 
friends  for  the  sake  of  money.  It  was  also  the 
lace  where  Ixion,  Tityus,  the  Danaides,  Tantalus, 
isyphus,  &c.,  were  punished,  according  to  Ovid. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  720.  —Sil.  13,  v.  591. — V irg.  /En. 

6. — Horner.  Od.  n. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  13. A 

small  river  of  Italy,  near  Verona.  Tacit.  H.  3, 
c.  9. 

Tartessus,  a town  in  Spain  near  the  columns 
of  Hercules,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Some  suppose 
that  it  was  afterwards  called  Carteia,  and  it  was 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Gades,  when  Hercules 
had  set  up  his  columns  on  the  extremity  of  Spain 
and  Africa.  There  is  also  a town  called  Tartessus, 
in  a small  island  formed  by  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  Gades  in  Iberia.  Tartessus  has  been 
called  the  most  distant  town  in  the  extremities  of 
Spain,  by  the  Romans,  as  also  the  place  where  the 
poets  imagined  the  sun  unharnessed  his  tired  horses. 
Sil.  3,  v.  399  & 41 1.  1.  10,  v.  538. — Mela , 2,  c.  6. — 
Pans.  6,  c,  19. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  416. — Strab.  3. 

Taruana,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Terrouen  in 
Artois. 

L.  Taruntius  Spurina,  a mathematician 
who  flourished  61  years  B.C.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  47. 
Tarus,  a river  of  Gaul,  falling  into  the  Po. 
Tarusates,  a people  of  Gaul,  now  Turcan. 
Coes.  G.  3,  c.  23  & 27. 

Taruscum,  a town  of  Gaul. 

Tarvisium,  a town  of  Italy,  now  Treviso,  in 
the  Venetian  states. 

Tasg’etilis  Cornutus,  a prince  of  Gaul, 
assassinated  in  the  age  of  Csesar.  Coes.  D.  G.  5, 

Tatian,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.D.  172. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Worth,  8vo, 
Oxon.  1700. 

Tatienses,  a name  given  to  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  in  honour  of 
Tatius  king  of  the  Sabines.  The  Tatienses,  who 
were  partly  the  ancient  subjects  of  the  king  of  the 
Sabines,  lived  on  mounts  Capitolinus  and  Quiri- 
nalis. 

Tatius  Titus,  king  of  Cures  among  the 
Sabines,  made  war  against  the  Romans  after  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  gates  of  the  city  were 
betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Tarpeia,  and  the  army 
of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  far  as  the  Roman 
forum,  where  a bloody  battle  was  fought.  The 


cries  of  the  Sabine  virgins  at  last  stopped  the  fury 
of  the  combatants,  and  an  agreement  was  made 
between  the  two  nations.  Tatius  consented  to 
leave  his  ancient  possessions,  and  with  his  subjects 
of  Cures,  to  come  and  live  in  Rome,  which,  as 
stipulated,  was  permitted  still  to  bear  the  name  of 
its  founder,  whilst  the  inhabitants  adopted  the 
name  of  Quirites  in  compliment  to  the  new  citizens. 
After  he  had  for  six  years  shared  the  royal  authority 
with  Romulus,  in  the  greatest  union,  he  was  mur- 
dered at  Lanuvium,  B.C.  742,  for  an  act  of  cruelty 
to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Laurentes.  This  was 
done  by  order  of  his  royal  colleague,  according  to 
some  authors.  Liv.  1,  c.  10,  &c. — Pint,  in  Rom. 
— Cic.  pro  Balb. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  804. — Flor.  1, 
c.  1. 

Tatta,  a large  lake  of  Phrygia,  on  the  confines 
of  Pisidia. 

Tavola,  a river  of  Corsica. 

Taua,  a town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt. 

Taulantii,  a people  of  Illyricum  on  the  Adri- 
atic. Liv.  45,  c.  26. — Lucan.  6,  v.  16. 

Taunus,  a mountain  in  Germany,  now  Heyrich 
or  Hoche,  opposite  Mentz.  Tacit.  1,  Ann.  c.  56. 

Taurania,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  country  of 
the  Brutii. 

Taurantes,  a people  of  Armenia,  between 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  24. 

Tauri,  a people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who 
inhabited  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  sacrificed  all 
strangers  to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  goddess, 
which  they  believed  to  have  fallen  down  from 
heaven,  was  carried  away  to  Sparta  by  Iphigenia 
and  Orestes.  Strab.  12. — Herodot.  4,  c.  99,  &c. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. — Pans.  3,  c.  16. — Eurip.  Iphig. — 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  2,  v.  80. — Sil.  14,  v.  260. — 
Juv.  15,  v.  1 16. 

Taurica  Chersonesus,  a large  peninsula  of 
Europe  at  the  south-west  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  now 
called  the  Crimea.  It  is  joined  by  an  isthmus  to 
Scythia,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus, the  Euxine  sea,  and  the  Palus  Mceotis. 
Tfihe  inhabitants,  called  Tauri,  were  a savage  and 
uncivilized  nation.  Strab.  4. — Plin.  4,  c.  12.  Vid. 
Tauri. 

Taurica,  a surname  of  Diana,  because  she 
was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus. 

Taurlni,  the  inhabitants  of  Taurinum,  a town 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  called  Turin,  in  Piedmont. 
Sil.  3,  v.  646. — Plin.  3,  c.  17. 

Taurisci,  a people  of  Mysia.  Strab.  7. Of 

Noricum,  among  the  Alps.  Id.  4. 

Tauriscus,  a sculptor.  Via.  Apollonius. 

Taurium,  a town  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Polyb. 

Taurominium,  a town  of  Sicily,  between 
Messana  and  Catana,  built  by  the  Zanclcans, 
Sicilians,  and  Hybleans,  in  the  age  of  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes  which  they 
produced,  and  they  surpassed  almost  the  whole 
world  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  their  prospects. 
There  is  a small  river  near  it  called  Taurominius. 
Diod.  16. 

Taurus,  the  largest  mountain  of  Asia,  as  to 
extent.  One  of  its  extremities  is  in  Caria,  and  it 
extends  not  only  as  far  as  the  most  eastern  extremi- 
ties of  Asia,  but  it  also  branches  in  several  parts, 
and  runs  far  into  the  north.  Mount  Taurus  was 
known  by  several  names,  particularly  in  different 
countries.  In  Cilicia,  where  it  reaches  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates*  it  was  called  Taurus.  It  was  known 
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by  the  names  of  Amanus,  from  the  bay  of  Issus  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates  ; of  Antitaurus  from  the 
western  boundaries  of  Cilicia  up  to  Armenia ; of 
Montes  Matieni  in  the  country  of  the  Leuco- 
syrians  ; of  Motts  Moschicus  at  the  south  of  the 
river  Phasis  ; of  Amaranta  at  the  north  of  the 
Ph'asis  ; of  Caucasus  between  the  Hyrcanian  and 
Euxine  seas  ; of  Hyrcanii  Montes  near  Hyrcania  ; 
of  Itttaus  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  The 
word  Taurus  was  more  properly  confined  to  the 
mountains  which  separate  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia 
from  Cilicia.  The  several  passes  which  were 
opened  in  the  mountains  were  called  Pylce,  and 
hence  frequent  mention  is  made  in  ancient  authors 
of  the  Armenian  Pylae,  Cilician  Pylse,  &c.  Mela, 
i,  c.  15.  1.  3,  c.  7 & 8. — Plin.  5,  c.  27. A moun- 
tain in  Germany.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  41. Of 

Sicily. Titus  Statilius,  a consul  distinguished  by 

his  intimacy  with  Augustus,  as  well  as  by  a theatre 
which  he  built,  and  the  triumph  which  he  obtained 
after  a prosperous  campaign  in  Africa.  He  was 

made  prefect  of  Italy  by  his  imperial  friend. A 

proconsul  of  Africa,  accused  by  Agripina,  who 
wished  him  to  be  condemned,  that  she  might  be- 
come mistress  of  his  gardens.  Tacit.  Attn.  12, 

c.  59. An  officer  of  Minos  king  of  Crete.  He 

had  an  amour  with  Pasiphae,  whence  arose  the 
fable  of  the  Minotaur,  from  the  son,  who  was  born 
some  time  after.  Vid.  Minotaurus.  Taurus  was 
vanquished  by  Theseus,  in  the  games  which  Minos 
exhibited  in  Crete.  Pint,  in  Thes. 

Taxlla  (plur.),  a large  country  in  India,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.  Strait.  15. 

Taxllus,  or  Taxiles,  a king  of  Taxila  in  the 
age  of  Alexander,  called  also  Otttphis.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror,  who  rewarded  him  with 
great  liberality.  Diod.  17. — Pint,  in  Alex. — 
FElian. — V.  H.  5,  c.  6. — Curt.  8,  c.  14.— — A 
general  of  Mithridates,  who  assisted  Archelaus 
against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  He  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  Muraena  the  lieutenant  of  Sylla. 

Taximaquilus,  a king  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain  when  Caesar  invaded  it.  Cces.  5,  G.  c.  22. 

Taygete,  or  Taygeta,  a daughter  of  Atlas 
and  Pleione,  mother  of  Lacedaemon  by  Jupiter. 
She  became  one  of  the  Pleiades  after  death.  Hygin. 
fab.  155  & 192. — Pans,  in  Cic.  x & 18. 

Taygetus,  or  Taygeta  (orum),  a mountain 
of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  west  of  the 
river  Eurotas.  It  hung  over  the  city  of  Lace- 
daemon, and  it  is  said  that  once  a part  of  it  fell 
down  by  an  earthquake,  and  destroyed  the  suburbs. 
It  was  on  this  mountain  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
women  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  Mela , 2, 
c.  5. — Pans.  3,  c.  1 ,—Strab.  8. — Lucan.  5,  v.  52. — 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  488. 

Teanum,  a town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appian 
road,  it  the  east  of  the  Liris,  called  Sidicittutn,  to 
be  distinguished  from  another  town  of  the  same 
name  at  the  west  of  Apulia,  at  a small  distance 
from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  rights  of 
citizenship  were  extended  to  it  under  Augustus. 
Cic.  Cluent.  9 & 69.  Phil.  12,  c.  ir. — Horat.  1, 
ep.  1. — Plin.  31,  c.  2. — Liv.  22,  c.  27. 

Teams,  a river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same 
rock  from  38  different  sources,  some  of  which  are 
hot,  and  others  cold.  Darius  raised  a column  there 
when  he  marched  against  the  Scythians,  as  if  to 
denote  the  sweetness  and  salubrity  of  the  waters  of 
that  river.  Herodot.  4,  5,  90,  &c. — Plin.  4,  c.  n. 

Teatea,  Teate,  or  Tegeate,  a town  of 
Latium.  Sil.  It.  8,  v.  522.  1.  17,  v.  457. 


Teeh.es,  a mountain  of  Pontus,  from  which  the 
xo.ooo  Greeks  had  first  a view  of  the  sea.  Xenoph. 
Anab.  4. 

Techmessa,  the  daughter  of  a Phrygian 
prince,  called  by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  others 
Teleutas.  When  her  father  was  killed  in  war  by 
Ajax  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess  became 
the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  she  had 
a son  called  Eurysaces.  Sophocles,  in  one  of  his 
tragedies,  represents  Techmessa  as  moving  her 
husband  to  pity  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  when 
he  wished  to  stab  himself.  Horat.  2,  od.  1,  v.  6. — 
Dictys  Cret. — Sophocl.  in  Ajac. 

Tecmon,  a town  of  Epirus.  Liv.  45,  c.  26. 

Tecnatis,  a king  of  Egypt. 

Tect&mus,  a son  of  Dorus,  grandson  of  Hellen 
the  son  of  Deucalion,  went  to  Crete  with  the 
/Etolians  and  Pelasgians,  and  reigned  there.  He 
had  a son  called  Asterius  by  the  daughter  of 
Cretheus. 

Tectos&ges,  or  Tectos&gae,  a people  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  whose  capital  was  the  modem 
Toulouse.  They  received  the  name  of  Tectosagae 
quod  sagis  tegerentur.  Some  of  them  passed  into 
Germany,  where  they  settled  near  the  Hercynian 
forest,  and  another  colony  passed  into  Asia,  where 
they  conquered  Phrygia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Cappa- 
docia. The  Tectosagae  were  among  those  Gauls 
who  pillaged  Rome  under  Brennus,  and  who  at- 
tempted some  time  after  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  At  their  return  home  from 
Greece  they  were  visited  by  a pestilence,  and 
ordered,  to  stop  it,  to  throw  into  the  river  all  the 
riches  and  plunder  which  they  had  obtained  in 
their  distant  excursions.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  23. — 
Strab.  4. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. — Liv.  38,  c.  16. — 
Flor.  2,  c.  11. — Justin.  32. 

Tecum,  a river  of  Gaul  falling  from  the  Pyre- 
nees into  the  Mediterranean. 

Tedanius,  a river  of  Libumia.  Plin.  3,  c.  21. 

Tggea,  or  Teggea,  now  Moklai,  a town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Tegeates, 
a son  of  Lycaon,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aleus. 
The  gigantic  bones  of  Orestes  were  found  buried 
there  and  removed  to  Sparta.  Apollo  and  Pan 
were  worshipped  there,  and  there  also  Ceres,  Pro- 
serpine, and  Venus  had  each  a temple.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  Tegeates ; and  the  epithet 
Tegcea  is  given  to  Atalanta,  as  a native  of  the 
place.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  7.  Fast.  6,  v.  531. — 
Virg.  FEti.  5,  v.  293. — Strab.  8. — Pans.  8,  c.  45, 
&c. 

Tegula  P.  Licin.,  a comic  poet  who  flourished 
B.C.  198. 

Tegyra,  a town  of  Boeotia  where  Apollo  Tc- 
gyrcens  was  worshipped.  There  was  a battle 
fought  there  between  the  Thebans  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians. 

Teios.  Vid.  Teos. 

Teium,  a town  of  Paphlagonia  on  the  Euxine 
sea. 

Tela,  a town  of  Spain. 

Tgl&mon,  a king  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  son 
of  ^Eacus  and  Endeis.  He  was  brother  to  Peleus, 
and  father  to  Teucer  and  to  Ajax,  who  on  that 
account  is  often  called  Telamonius  hcros.  He  fled 
from  Megara,  his  native  country,  after  he  had  acci- 
dentally murdered  his  brother  Phocus  in  playing 
with  the  quoit,  and  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  •v'ala- 
mis,  where  he  soon  after  married  Glauce,  tnc 
daughter  of  Cychreus  the  king  of  the  place.  At 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had  no  mate 
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■■issue,  Telamon  became  king  of  Salamis.  He  ac- 
,-companied  Jason  in  his  expedition  to  Colchis,  and 
.was  arm-bearer  to  Hercules,  when  that  hero  took 
, Laomedon  prisoner,  and  destroyed  Troy.  Telamon 
was  rewarded  by  Hercules  for  his  services  with  the 
hand  of  Hesione,  whom  the  conqueror  had  obtained 
among  the  spoils  of  Troy,  and  with  her  he  returned 
; to  Greece.  He  also  married  Periboea,  whom  some 
.call  Enbcea.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  151. — Sophocl.  in 
~Aj. — Pindar.  Isthrn.  6. — S' tat.  Tkeb.  6. — Apollod. 

:i,  2,  &c. — Pans,  in  Cor. — Hygin.  fab.  97,  &c. 

-A  seaport  town  of  Etruria.  Mela , 2,  c.  4. 

Telamonifides,  a patronymic  given  to  the 
.descendants  of  Telamon. 

Telch.in.es,  a people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the  in- 

■ ventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
\ Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  They 
■were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the  gods.  They 
rhad  the  power  of  changing  themselves  into  what- 
cever  shape  they  pleased,  and,  according  to  Ovid, 

: they  could  poison  and  fascinate  all  objects  with 
; their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail  to  fall  at  plea- 

■ sure.  The  Telchinians  insulted  Venus,  for  which 
: the  goddess  inspired  them  with  a sudden  fury,  so 
: that  they  committed  the  grossest  crimes,  and  offered 

violence  even  to  their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  de- 
stroyed them  all  by  a deluge.  Diod.— Ovid.  Met.  7, 

• v.  365,  &c. 

TeicMnia,  a surname  of  Minerva  at  Teumessa 
an  Boeotia,  where  she  had  a temple.  Pans.  9,  c.  19. 
Also  a surname  of  J uno  in  Rhodes,  where  she 

• had  a statue  at  Ialysus  raised  by  the  Telchinians, 

who  settled  there. Also  an  ancient  name  of 

Crete,  as  the  place  from  whence  the  Telchines  of 

t Rhodes  were  descended.  S' tat.  6,  Sylv.  6,  v.  47. 

Telchinius,  a surname  of  Apollo  among  the 
!- Rhodians.  Diod.  5. 

Telchis,  a son  of  Europs  the  son  of  /Egialeus. 
:He  was  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Telea,  a surname  of  Juno  in  Boeotia. 
Teleboee,  or  Teleboes,  a people  of  .Etolia, 
t :alled  also  Taphians',  some  of  whom  left  their 
r lative  country,  and  settled  in  the  island  of  Capreae. 
>Virg-  PEn.  7,  v.  715.  Vid.  Taphiae. 

Teleboas,  a son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud.  Ovid. 

. Met.  11. A son  of  Lycaon.  Apollod. 

Teleboid.es,  islands  opposite  Leucadia.  Plin. 
*4,  c.  12. 

TelScles,  or  TelSclus,  a Lacedaemonian  king 
of  the  family  of  the  Agidae,  who  reigned  40  years, 

;B.C.  813.  Herodot.  7,  c.  205. — Pans.  3,  c.  2. 

. A philosopher,  disciple  of  Lacidas,  B.C.  214. A 

'Milesian. 

Teleclldes,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in  the  age 
oof  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plays,  called  the  Amphic- 
:cyon,  is  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  Pint,  in 
tNicid. — A then. 

TelSg’Snus,  a son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  born 
i in  the  island  of  ZEaea,  where  he  was  educated. 
' When  arrived  to  the  years  of  manhood,  he  went  to 
Ithaca  to  make  himself  known  to  his  father,  but  he 
*was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  and,  being  destitute 
of  provisions,  he  plundered  some  of  the  inhabitants 

■ of  the  island.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  came  to 
< defend  the  property  of  their  subjects  against  this 

unknown  invader;  a quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus 

• killed  his  father  without  knowing  who  he  was.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country,  and, 
according  to  Hyginus,  he  carried  thither  his  father’s 
body,  where  it  was  buried.  Telemachus  and  Pene- 
lope also  accompanied  him  in  his  return,  and  soou 


after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  and  Penelope  were 
celebrated  by  order  of  Minerva.  Penelope  had  by 
Telegonus  a son  called  Italus,  who  gave  his  name 
to  Italy.  Telegonus  founded  Tusculum  and  Tibur 
or  Pneneste,  in  Italy,  and,  according  to  some,  he 
left  one  daughter  called  Mamilia,  from  whom  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Mamilii  at  Rome  were 
descended.  Horat.  3,  od.  29,  v.  8. — Ovid.  Fast.  3 
& 4.  Trist.  1,  el.  1. — Pint,  in  Par. — Hygin.  fab. 
12. — Diod.  7. A son  of  Proteus,  killed  by  Her- 
cules. Apollod. A king  of  Egypt,  who  married 

Io  after  she  had  been  restored  to  her  original  form 
by  Jupiter.  Id. 

Tel§mScbus,  a son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 
He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  father  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war. 
At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war,  Telemachus, 
anxious  to  see  his  father,  went  to  seek  him,  and  as 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  cause  of  his  long 
absence,  were  then  unknown,  he  visited  the  court 
of  Menelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  information. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca,  where  the  suitors 
of  his  mother  Penelope  had  conspired  to  murder 
him  ; but  he  avoided  their  snares,  and  by  means  of 
Minerva,  he  discovered  his  father,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  island  two  days  before  him,  and  was  then  in 
the  house  of  Eumaeus.  With  this  faithful  servant 
and  Ulysses,  Telemachus  concerted  how  to  deliver 
his  mother  from  the  importunities  of  her  suitors, 
and  it  was  effected  with  success.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  Telemachus  went  to  the  island  of 
yEaea,  where  he  married  Circe,  or,  according  to 
others,  Cassiphone  the  daughter  of  Circe,  by  whom 
he  had  a son  called  Latinus.  He  some  time  after 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  mother-in-law  Circe, 
and  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  founded  Clusium. 
Telemachus  was  accompanied  in  his  visit  to  Nestor 
and  Menelaus  by  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  under 
the  form  of  Mentor.  It  is  said  that,  when  a child, 
Telemachus  fell  into  the  sea,  and  that  a dolphin 
brought  him  safe  to  shore,  after  he  had  remained 
some  time  under  water.  From  this  circumstance 
Ulysses  had  the  figure  of  a dolphin  engraved  on 
the  seal  which  he  wore  on  his  ring.  Hygin.  fab. 
95  & 125. — Ovid.  Heroid.  1,  v.  98. — Horat.  1,  cp.  7, 
v.  41. — Homer.  Od.  2,  &c. — Lycophr.  in  Cass. 

TelSmus,  a Cyclops  who  was  acquainted  with 
futurity.  He  foretold  to  Polyphemus  all  the  evils 
which  he  some  time  after  suffered  from  Ulysses. 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  771. 

Telephassa,  the  mother  of  Cadmus,  Phoenix, 
and  Cilix  by  Agenor.  She  died  in  Thrace,  as  she 
was  seeking  her  daughter  Europa,  whom  Jupiter 
had  carried  away.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1 & 4. 

TSlgphus,  a king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  exposed 
as  soon  as  born  on  mount  Parthenius,  but  his  life 
was  preserved  by  a goat,  and  by  some  shepherds. 
According  to  Apollodorus,  he  was  exposed,  not  on 
a mountain,  but  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Tegea, 
or,  according  to  a tradition  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias,  he  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  with 
his  mother,  by  the  cruelty  of  Aleus,  and  carried  by 
the  winds  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caycus,  where  he 
was  found  by  Teuthras  the  king  of  the  country, 
who  married,  or  rather  adopted  as  his  daughter, 
Auge,  and  educated  her  son.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose that  Auge  fled  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger 
of  her  father,  on  account  of  her  amour  with  Her- 
cules. Yet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to 
Nauplius  to  be  sevevely  punished  for  her  inconti- 
nence, and  that  Nauplius,  unwilling  to  injure  her, 
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sent  her  to  Teuthras  king  of  Bithynia,  by  whom 
she  was  adopted.  Telephus,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinions,  was  ignorant  of  his  origin,  and 
he  was  ordered  by  the  oracle,  if  he  wished  to  know 
his  parents,  to  go  to  Mysia.  Obedient  to  this  in- 
junction, he  came  to  Mysia,  where  Teuthras  offered 
him  his  crown,  and  his  adopted  daughter  Auge  in 
marriage,  if  he  would  deliver  his  country  from  the 
hostilities  of  Idas  the  son  of  Aphareus.  Telephus 
readily  complied,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Mysians, 
he  soon  routed  the  enemy,  and  received  the  pro- 
mised reward.  As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to 
Auge,  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  enormous  ser- 
pent separated  the  two  lovers ; Auge  implored  the 
assistance  of  Hercules,  and  was  soon  informed  by 
the  god  that  Telephus  was  her  own  son.  When 
this  was  known,  the  nuptials  were  not  celebrated, 
and  Telephus  some  time  after  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  king  Priam.  As  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  Trojan  monarch,  Telephus  prepared  to  assist 
Priam  against  the  Greeks,  and  with  heroic  valour 
he  attacked  them  when  they  had  landed  on  his 
coast.  The  carnage  was  great,  and  Telephus  was 
victorious,  had  not  Bacchus,  who  protected  the 
Greeks,  suddenly  raised  a vine  from  the  earth, 
which  entangled  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid 
him  flat  on  the  ground.  Achilles  immediately 
rushed  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  so  severely, 
that  he  was  carried  away  from  the  battle.  The 
wound  was  mortal,  but  Telephus  was  informed  by 
the  oracle,  that  he  alone  who  had  inflicted  it  could 
totally  cure  it.  Upon  this,  applications  were  made 
to  Achilles,  but  in  vain  ; the  hero  observed  that  he 
was  no  physician,  till  Ulysses,  who  knew  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  assistance  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Hercules,  and  who  wished  to  make 
Telephus  the  friend  of  the  Greeks,  persuaded 
Achilles  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  oracle. 
Achilles  consented,  and  as  the  weapon  which  had 
given  the  wound  could  alone  cure  it,  the  hero 
scraped  the  rust  from  the  point  of  his  spear,  and, 
by  applying  it  to  the  sore,  gave  it  immediate  relief. 
It  is  said  that  Telephus  showed  himself  so  grateful  to 
the  Greeks,  that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  fought  with  them  against  his  father-in-law. 
Hygin.  fab.  101. — Pans.  8,  c.  48. — Apollod.  2,  c.  7, 
&c. — Ailian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42. — Diod.  4. — Ovid. 

Fast,  x,  el.  1,  &c. — Philostr.  Her. — Plin. A 

friend  of  Horace,  remarkable  for  his  beauty  and 
the  elegance  of  his  person.  He  was  the  favourite 
of  Lydia  the  mistress  of  Horace,  &c.  Horat.  x, 

od.  12.  1.  4,  od.  ii,  v.  21. A slave  who  conspired 

against  Augustus.  Suetoti.  in  Aug. L.  Verus, 

wrote  a book  on  the  rhetoric  of  Homer,  as  also  a 
comparison  of  that  poet  with  Plato,  and  other 
treatises,  all  lost. 

Telesia,  a town  of  Campania,  taken  by  Annibal. 
Liv.  21,  c.  13.  1.  24,  c.  20. 

Teleslcles,  a Parian,  father  to  the  poet  Ar- 
chilochus by  a slave  called  Enippo.  Ailian.  V.  H. 
10,  c.  13. 

Telesilla,  a lyric  poetess  of  Argos,  who  bravely 
defended  her  country  against  the  Lacedasmonians, 
and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege.  A statue  was 
raised  to  her  honour  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  Pans. 
2,  c.  20. 

Telesinicus,  a Corinthian  auxiliary  at  Sy- 
racuse, &c.  Polycen.  5. 

Telesinus,  a general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
joined  the  interest  of  Marius,  and  fought  against 
the  generals  of  Sylla.  He  marched  towards  Rome 
and  defeated  Sylla  with  great  loss.  He  was  after- 


wards routed  in  a bloody  battle,  and  left  in  the 
number  of  the  slain,  after  he  had  given  repeated 
proofs  of  valour  and  courage.  Pint,  in  Mar.,  &c. 
— —A  poet  of  considerable  merit  in  Domitian’s 
reign.  Juv.  7,  v.  25. 

Telesippus,  a poor  man  of  Pherae,  father  to 
the  tyrant  Dinias.  Polycen.  2. 

Telestagoras,  a man  of  Naxos,  whose  daugh- 
ters were  ravished  by  some  of  the  nobles  of  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  expelled 
by  the  direction  of  Lygdamis,  &c.  A then.  8. 

Telestas,  a son  of  Priam.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

— — An  athlete  of  Messenia.  Paus.  6,  c.  14. A 

king  of  Corinth,  who  died  779  B.C. 

Telestes,  a dithyrambic  poet,  who  flourished 
B.C.  402. 

Telesto,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod.  Theog. 

Telethes,  a mountain  in  Euboea. 

Telethusa,  the  wife  of  Lygdus  or  Lyctus,  a 
native  of  Crete.  She  became  mother  of  a daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  changed  into  a boy.  V id.  I phis. 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  681. 

Teleurias,  a prince  of  Macedonia,  &c.  Xe- 
nophon. 

Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Olynthians,  &c. 

Teleute,  a surname  of  Venus  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. Pint.  de  Is.  Os. 

Tellense,  a town  of  Latium,  now  destroyed. 
Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

Telles,  a king  of  Achaia,  son  of  Tisamenes. 
Paus.  7,  c.  6. 

Tellias,  a famous  soothsayer  of  Elis,  in  the  age 
of  Xerxes.  He  was  greatly  honoured  in  Phocis. 
where  he  had  settled,  and  the  inhabitants  raised 
him  a statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi. 
Paus.  10,  v.  1. — Herodot.  8,  c.  27. 

Tellis,  a Greek  lyric  poet,  the  father  of  Bra- 
sidas. 

Tellus,  a divinity,  the  same  as  the  earth,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos.  She  was 
mother  by  Ccelus  of  Oceanus,  Hyperion,  Ceus, 
Rhea,  Japetus,  Themis,  Saturn,  Phoebe,  Tethys, 
&c.  Tellus  is  the  same  as  the  divinity  who  is 
honoured  under  the  several  names  of  Cybele,  Rhea, 
Vesta,  Ceres,  Tithea,  Bona  Dea,  Proserpine,  &c. 
She  was  generally  represented  in  the  character  of 
Tellus,  as  a woman  with  many  breasts,  distended 
with  milk,  to  express  the  fecundity  of  the  earth. 
She  also  appeared  crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a 
sceptre  in  one  hand  and  a key  in  the  other  ; while 
at  her  feet  was  lying  a tame  lion  without  chains,  as  if 
to  intimate  that  every  part  of  the  earth  can  be  made 
fruitful  by  means  of  cultivation.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
v.  130. — Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  137. — Apollod.  1,  c.  1.  " 

A poor  man,  whom  Solon  called  happier  than  Croesus 
the  rich  and  ambitious  king  of  Lydia.  Tellus  had 
the  happiness  to  see  a strong  and  healthy  family  of 
children,  and  at  last  to  fall  iri  the  defence  of  his 
country.  Herodot.  1,  c.  30.— — An  Italian  w'ho  is 
said  to  have  had  commerce  with  his  mares,  and  to 
have  had  a daughter  called  Hippone,  who  became 
the  goddess  of  horses.  _ . 

Telmesstis,  or  Telmissus,  a town  of 
whose  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  augury  and  tn 
interpretation  of  dreams.  Cic.  de  lfiv.  1 -Stiao^ 

14. — Liv.  37,  c.  16. Another  in  Lycia. 

third  in  Pisidia.  r , , 

Telo  Martius,  a town  at  the  south  of  Daui,- 
now  Toulon.  , , . 

Telon,  a skilful  pilot  of  Massilia,  killed  during 
the  siege  of  that  city  by  Cscsar.  Lucan.  2,  v-  59* 
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— A king  of  the  Telebo®,  who  married  Sebethis, 
y whom  he  had  CEbalus.  Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  734. 

Telos,  a small  island  near  Rhodes. 

Telphusa,  a nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of 
he  Ladon  who  gave  her  name  to  a town  and 
ountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of  the  fountain 
'elphusa  were  so  cold,  that  Tiresias  died  by  drinking 
aem.  Diod.  4. — Strab.  9. — Lycophron,  1040. 

TelxiSpe,  one  of  the  muses  according  to  Cic. 
V N.  D.  3,  c.  2i. 

Telys,  a tyrant  of  Sybaris. 

Temathea,  a mountain  of  Messenia.  Pans. 

c.  34. 

Temenium,  a place  in  Messene,  where  Te- 
-aenus  was  buried. 

Temenltes,  a surname  of  Apollo,  which  he 
eceived  at  Temenos,  a small  place  near  Syracuse, 
/here  he  was  worshipped.  Cic.  in  Verr. 

Tem.8n.os,  a place  of  Syracuse,  where  Apollo, 
.ailed  Temenites,  had  a statue.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c. 
13. — Suet.  Tib.  74. 

TemSnus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  was  the 
■rst  of  the  Heraclidte,  who  returned  to  Pelo- 
onnesus  with  his  brother  Ctesiphontes,  and  in  the 
eign  of  Tisamenes  king  of  Argos.  Temenus  made 
limself  master  of  the  throne  of  Argos,  from  which 
ae  expelled  the  reigning  sovereign.  After  death 
e was  succeeded  by  his  son  in-law  Deiphon, 
/ho  had  married  his  daughter  Hymetho,  and  this 
.uccession  was  in  preference  to  his  own  son.  Apol- 

od.  2,  c.  7. — Pans.  2,  c.  18  & 19. A son  of  Pe- 

asgus,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Juno’s 
nfancy.  Paus.  8,  c.  22. 

Temerinda,  the  name  of  the  Paulus  Mseotis 
among  the  natives. 

Tem8sa,  a town  of  Cyprus. Another  in 

Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines  of  copper, 
vhich  were  exhausted  in  the  age  of  Strabo.  Cic. 
rerr.  5,  c.  15. — Liv.  34,  c.  35. — Homer.  Od.  1,  v. 
184. — Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  441.  Met.  7,  v.  207. — Mela , 

, c.  4. — Strab.  6. 

Temnes,  a king  of  Sidon. 

Temnos,  a town  of  /Eolia,  at  the  mouth  of 
ie  Hermus.  Herodot.  1,  c.  49. — Cic.  Flacc.  18. 

Tempe  (plur.),  a valley  in  Thessaly,  between 
.fiount  Olympus  at  the  north  and  Ossa  at  the  south, 
hrough  which  the  river  Peneus  flows  into  the 
Egean.  The  poets  have  described  it  as  the  most 
lelightful  spot  on  the  earth,  with  continually  cool 
hades  and  verdant  walks,  which  the  warbling  of 
)irds  rendered  more  pleasant  and  romantic,  and 
vhich  the  gods  often  honoured  with  their  presence. 
,'empe  extended  about  five  miles  in  length,  but 
•aried  in  the  dimensions  of  its  breadth  so  as  to  be 
n some  places  scarce  one  acre  and  a half  wide.  All 
alleys  that  are  pleasant,  either  for  their  situation 
r the  mildness  of  their  climate,  are  called  Tempe 
py  the  poets.  Strab.  9. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Diod.  4. — 
lionys.  Perieg.  219. — Alii  art.  V.  H.  3,  c.  1. — Pint. 
<le  Mus. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  469. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  569. 

Tenchtheri,  a nation  of  Germany,  who  fre- 
(uently  changed  the  place  of  their  habitation. 
T acit.  Ann.  13,  c.  56.  H.  4,  c.  21. 

Tendera,  a town  of  Caria.  Liv.  33,  c.  18. 

Tenea,  a part  of  Corinth.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Tengdia  securis.  Vid.  Tenes. 

^TSnSdos,  a small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
lEgean  sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of  about 
2 miles  from  Sigseum,  and  56  miles  north  from 
_*sbos.  It  was  anciently  called  Leucophrys,  till 
Tenes  the  son  of  Cycnus  settled  there  and  built  a 
own,  which  he  called  Tenedosi  from  which  the 


whole  island  received  its  name.  It  became  famous 
during  the  Trojan  war,  as  it  was  there  that  the 
Greeks  concealed  themselves,  the  more  effectually 
to  make  the  Trojans  believe  that  they  were  returned 
home  without  finishing  the  siege.  Homer.  Od.  3, 
v.  59. — Diod.  5. — Strab.  13. — Virg.  Ain.  2,  v. 
21.- — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  540.  1.  12,  v.  109. — Mela,  2, 

(FenSniS,  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  received 
from  his  father  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Paus. 
9,  c.  10. 

Tenes,  a son  of  Cyncus  and  Proclea.  He  was 
exposed  on  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  by  his 
father,  who  credulously  believed  his  wife  Philonome, 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Cycnus,  and  accused 
him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  when  he  refused 
to  gratify  her  passion.  Tenes  arrived  in  Leu- 
cophrys, which  he  called  Tenedos,  and  of  which  he 
became  the  sovereign.  Some  time  after  Cyncus 
discovered  the  guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome,  and  as 
he  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son  whom  he  had 
so  grossly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedos.  But  when 
he  had  tied  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tenes  cut  off  the 
cable  with  a hatchet,  and  suffered  his  father’s  ship 
to  be  tossed  about  in  the  sea.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  hatchet  0/  Tenes  is  become  proverbial 
to  intimate  a resentment  that  cannot  be  pacified. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  proverb  arose 
from  the  severity  of  a law  made  by  a king  of  Te- 
nedos against  adultery,  by  which  the  guilty  were 
both  put  to  death  by  a hatchet.  The  hatchet  of 
Tenes  was  carefully  preserved  at  Tenedos,  and  after- 
wards deposited  by  Periclytus  son  of  Eutymachus, 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it  was  still  seen  in 
the  age  of  Pausanias.  Tenes,  as  some  suppose,  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  as  he  defended  his  country 
against  the  Greeks,  and  he  received  divine  honours 
after  death.  His  statue  at  Tenedos  was  carried 
away  by  Verres.  Strab.  13. — Paus.  10,  c.  14. — ■ — 
A general  of  4000  mercenary  Greeks  sent  by  the 
Egyptians  to  assist  the  Phoenicians.  Diod.  16. 

TgrtSsis,  a part  of  /Ethiopia.  Strab. 

Tennes,  a king  of  Sidon,  who,  when  his  country 
was  besieged  by  the  Persians,  burnt  himself  and 
the  city  together,  B.C.  351. 

Ternium,  a town  of  /Eolia. 

Tenos,  a small  island  in  the  /Egean,  near 
Andros,  called  Ophiussa,  and  also  Hydrussa,  from 
the  number  of  its  fountains.  It  was  very  moun- 
tainous, but  it  produced  excellent  wines,  universally 
esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Tenos  was  about  15 
miles  in  extent.  The  capital  was  also  called  Tenos. 
— Strab.  10. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Met,  7,  v.  469. 

Tent^ra  (plur.)  and  Tentyris,  a small  town 
of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  whose  inhabitants  were  at 
enmity  with  the  crocodiles,  and  made  war  against 
those  who  paid  them  adoration.  Setteca,  N.  Q.  4, 
c.  2. — Strab.  17. — Juv.  15. — Plitt.  25,  c.  8. 

Tenter  a ( melius  Tempyra),  a place  of  Thrace, 
opposite  Samothrace.  Ovid.  Trist.  1.  el.  9,  v.  21. 

Teos,  or  Teios,  now  Sigagik,  a maritime  town 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Samos. 
It  was  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy, 
and  gave  birth  to  Anacreon  and  Hecatseus,  who  is 
by  some  deemed  a native  of  Miletus.  According  to 
Pliny,  Teos  was  an  island.  Augustus  repaired 
Teos,  whence  he  is  often  called  the  founder  of  it  on 
ancient  medals.  Strab.  14. — Mela,  1,  c.  17. — 
Paus.  7,  c.  3. — AElian.  V.  //.  8,  c.  5. — Horat.  x, 
od.  17,  v.  18. — Plitt.  s,  c.  31. 

Teredon,  a town  on  the  Arabian  gulf.  Die. 
Per.  98a. 
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Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  became 
mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a daughter  called 
Tulliola.  Cicero  repudiated  her  because  she  had 
been  faithless  to  his  bed,  when  he  was  banished  in 
Asia.  Terentia  married  Sallust,  Cicero’s  enemy, 
and  afterwards  Messala  Corvinus.  She  lived  to 
her  103rd,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  to  her  117th  year. 
Pint,  in  Cic.—Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13. — Cic.  ad  Attic. 

11,  ep.  16,  &c. The  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  wife  of  Mecaenas,  with  whom  it  was  said  that 
Augustus  carried  on  an  intrigue. 

Terentia  lex,  called  also  Cassia,  frumen- 
taria,  by  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus  and  C. 
Cassius,  A.U.C.  680.  It  ordered  that  the  same 
price  should  be  given  for  all  corn  bought  in  the 
provinces,  to  hinder  the  exactions  of  the  questors. 

Another,  by  Terentius  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  291, 

to  elect  five  persons  to  define  the  power  of  the  con- 
suls, lest  they  should  abuse  the  public  confidence, 
by  violence  or  rapine. 

Terentianus,  a Roman  to  whom  Longinus 

dedicated  his  treatise  on  the  sublime. Maurus, 

a writer  who  flourished  A.D.  240.  The  last  edition 
of  his  treatise  de  literis,  syllabis,  et  metris  Ho- 
ratii,  is  by  Mycillus,  Francof.  8vo,  1584.  Mar- 
tial. 1,  ep.  70. 

Terentius  Publius,  a native  of  Carthage  in 
Africa,  celebrated  for  the  comedies  which  he  wrote. 
He  was  sold  as  a slave  to  Terentius  Lucanus,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  educated  him  with  great  care, 
and  manumitted  him  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius. 
He  bore  the  name  of  his  master  and  benefactor, 
and  was  called  Terentius.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Greek  comedy  with  uncommon  as- 
siduity, and  merited  the  friendship  and  patronage 
of  the  learned  and  powerful.  Scipio  the  elder 
Africanus,  and  his  friend  Laelius,  have  been  sus- 
pected, on  account  of  their  intimacy,  of  assisting 
the  poet  in  the  composition  of  his  comedies ; and 
the  fine  language,  the  pure  expressions,  and  deli- 
cate sentiments  with  which  the  plays  of  Terence 
abound,  seem,  perhaps,  to  favour  the  supposition. 
Terence  was  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age  when  his 
first  play  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage.  All  his 
compositions  were  received  with  great  applause, 
but  when  the  words 

Homo  sum , humani  nil  a me  alienmn  puto, 

were  repeated,  the  plaudits  were  reiterated,  and 
the  audience,  though  composed  of  foreigners,  con- 
quered nations,  allies,  and  citizens  of  Rome,  were 
unanimous  in  applauding  the  poet,  who  spoke 
with  such  elegance  and  simplicity  the  language  of 
nature,  and  supported  the  native  independence  of 
man.  The  talents  of  Terence  were  employed  rather 
in  translation  than  in  the  effusions  of  originality. 
It  is  said  that  he  translated  108  of  the  comedies  of 
the  poet  Menander,  six  of  which  only  are  extant, 
his  Andria,  Eunuch,  Heautontimorumenos,  Adel- 
phi,  Phormio,  and  Hecyra.  Terence  is  admired 
for  the  purity  of  his  language,  and  the  artless  ele- 
gance and  simplicity  of  his  diction,  and  for  a con- 
tinual delicacy  of  sentiment.  There  is  more  origin- 
ality in  Plautus,  more  vivacity  in  the  intrigues,  and 
more  surprise  in  the  catastrophes  of  his  plays  ; but 
Terence  will  ever  be  admired  for  his  taste,  his 
expressions,  and  his  faithful  pictures  of  nature  and 
manners,  and  the  becoming  dignity  of  his  several 
characters.  Quintilian,  who  candidly  acknowledges 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Roman  comedy,  declares 
that  Terence  was  the  most  elegant  and  refined  of 
all  the  comedians  whose  writings  appeared  on  the 


stage.  The  time  and  the  manner  of  his  death  are 
unknown.  He  left  Rome  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
age,  and  never  after  appeared  there.  Some  sup. 
pose  that  he  was  drowned  in  a storm  as  he  returned 
from  Greece,  about  159  years  before  Christ,  though 
others  imagine  he  died  in  Arcadia  or  Leucadfa 
and  that  his  death  was  accelerated  by  the  loss  cf 
his  property,  and  particularly  of  his  plays  which 
perished  in  a shipwreck.  The  best  editions  of 
lerence  are  those  of  Westerhovius,  2 vols.  4to, 
Amst.  1726  ; of  Edinb.  i2mo,  1758  ; of  Cam! 
bridge,  4to,  1723;  Hawkey’s,  i2mo,  Dublin,  1745; 
and  that  of  Zeunius,  8vo,  Lips.  1774.  Cic.  ad 
Attic.  7,  ep.  3.—P at  ere.  1,  c.  17  .—Quintil.  10, 

c-  i- — H or  at.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  59. Culeo,  a Roman 

senator,  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  redeemed 
by  Africanus.  When  Africanus  triumphed,  Culeo 
followed  his  chariot  with  a pileus  on  his  head.  He 
was  some  time  after  appointed  judge  between  his 
deliverer  and  the  people  of  Asia,  and  had  the  mean- 
ness to  condemn  him  and  his  brother  Asiaticus, 

though  both  innocent.  Liv.  30,  c.  45. A tribune 

who  wished  the  number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  to 

be  increased. Evocatus,  a man  who,  as  it  was 

supposed,  murdered  Galba.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  41. 
Lentinus,  a Roman  knight  condemned  for  per- 
jury.  Varro,  a writer.  Vid.  Varro. A consul 

with  ALmilius  Paulus  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He 
was  the  son  of  a butcher,  and  had  followed  for 
some  time  the  profession  of  his  father.  He  placed 
himself  totally  in  the  power  of  Hannibal,  by  making 
an  improper  disposition  of  his  army.  After  he  had 
been  defeated,  and  his  colleague  slain,  he  retired  to 
Canusium,  with  the  remains  of  his  slaughtered 
countrymen,  and  sent  word  to  the  Roman  senate  of 
his  defeat.  He  received  the  thanks  of  this  vener- 
able body,  because  he  had  engaged  the  enemy, 
however  improperly,  and  not  despaired  of  the  affairs 
of  the  republic.  He  was  offered  the  dictatorship, 

which  he  declined.  Pint. — Liv.  22,  &c. An 

ambassador  sent  to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 

Massaliora,  an  edile  of  the  people,  &c. Marcus, 

a friend  of  Sejanus,  accused  before  the  senate  for 
his  intimacy  with  that  discarded  favourite.  He 
made  a noble  defence,  and  was  acquitted.  Tacit. 
Ann.  6. 

Terentus,  a place  in  the  Campus  Martius  near 
the  capitol,  where  the  infernal  deities  had  an  altar. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  504. 

Tereus,  a king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and 
Bistonis.  He  married  Progne  the  daughter  of 
Pandion  king  of  Athens,  whom  he  had  assisted  in 
a war  against  Megara.  He  offered  violence  to  his 
sister-in-law  Philomela,  whom  he  conducted  to 
Thrace  by  desire  of  Progne.  Vid.  Philomela  and 

Progne. A friend  of  /Eneas,  killed  by  Camilla. 

Virg.  VEn.  11,  v.  675. 

Tergreste  and  Tergrestum,  now  Trieste , a 
town  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  made  a Roman 
colony.  Mela , 2,  c.  3,  &c. — Dionys.  Pericg.  v.  380. 
— Paterc.  2,  c.  no. — Pliii.  3,  c.  18. 

Terias,  a river  of  Sicily  near  Catana. 

Teribazus,  a nobleman  of  Persia,  sent  with  a 
fleet  against  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus.  He  was 
accused  of  treason,  and  removed  from  office,  &c. 
Poly  (Fit.  7. 

Teridae,  a concubine  of  Menelaus.  . 

Teridates,  a favourite  eunuch  at  the  court  ot 
Artaxerxes.  At  his  death  the  monarch  was 
for  three  days,  and  was  consoled  at  last  only  by  tut 
arts  and  the  persuasion  of  Aspasia,  one  of  ni 
favourites.  rUliatt.  V.  //.  ia,  c.  1. 
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Terig-um,  a town  of  Macedonia. 

' Terina,  a town  of  the  Brutii. 

Terioli,  now  Tirol,  a fortified  town  at  the  north 
Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons. 
Termentia,  or  Termes,  a town  of  Hispania 
mrraconensis. 

ITermera,  a town  of  Caria. 

Termgrus,  a robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
•led  people  by  crushing  their  head  against  his 
n.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  the  same 
-inner.  Plut.  in  T/iess. 

ITermesus,  a river  of  Arcadia. 

-Termilae.  a name  given  to  the  Lycians. 
TTerminalia,  annual  festivals  at  Rome,  ob- 
r -ved  in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the  month 
' 1 February.  It  was  then  usual  for  peasants  to 
Memble  near  the  principal  landmarks  which  sepa- 
:ed  their  fields,  aad  after  they  had  crowned  them 
It  th  garlands  and  flowers,  to  make  libations  of 
; lk  and  wine,  and  to  sacrifice  a lamb  or  a young 
jij.  They  were  originally  established  by  Numa, 
i d though  at  first  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the 
bood  of  victims,  yet  in  process  of  time  landmarks 
i :re  plentifully  sprinkled  with  it.  Ovid.  Fast.  2, 
641. — Cic.  Phil.  12,  c.  10. 

"Terminalis,  a surname  of  Jupiter,  because  he 
leesided  over  the  boundaries  and  lands  of  indivi- 
duals, before  the  worship  of  the  god  Terminus  was 
it  troduced.  Dionys.  Hal.  2. 

'Terminus,  a divinity  at  Rome  who  was  sup- 
>-sed  to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  and  to 
1 .nish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land.  His 
l orship  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Numa, 

1 no  persuaded  his  subjects  that  the  limits  of  their 
r nds  and  estates  were  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
m of  heaven.  His  temple  was  on  the  Tarpeian 
( ck,  and  he  was  represented  with  a human  head 
thout  feet  or  arms,  to  intimate  that  he  never 

0 jved,  wherever  he  was  placed.  The  people  of 
it  e country  assembled  once  a year  with  their  fami- 
tMS,  and  crowned  with  garlands  and  flowers  the 
oones  which  separted  their  different  possessions, 

d offered  victims  to  the  god  who  presided  over 

1 rir  boundaries.  It  is  said  that  when  Tarquin 
k e Proud  wished  to  build  a temple  on  the  Tarpeian 
n ck  to  Jupiter,  the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give 
say,  though  the  other  gods  resigned  their  seats 
i ith  cheerfulness  ; whence  Ovid  has  said, 

Restitit,  et  mango  cum  Jove  templa  tenet. 

ionys.  Hal.  2. — Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  641. — Plut.  in 
um. — Liv.  5. — Virg.  AEn.  9. 

Termissus,  or  Termessus,  a town  of 

visidia. 

"Terpander,  a lyric  poet  and  musician  of 
eesbos,  675  B.C.  It  is  said  that  he  appeased  a 
1 mult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and  sweetness  of 
L-s  notes.  He  added  three  strings  to  the  lyre, 

• hich  before  his  time  had  only  four.  FEliati. 

H.  12,  c.  50. — Pint,  de  Mus. 

TerpsIchOre,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of 
■ jpitcr  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  danc- 
ing, of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  inventress,  as 
1 :r  name  intimates,  and  with  which  she  delighted 
t :r  sisters.  She  is  represented  like  a young  virgin 
r -owned  with  laurel,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
1 usical  instrument.  Juv.  7,  v.  35. — Apollod.  1. — 

• us tat.  in  II.  10. 

Terpsicr&te,  a daughter  of  Thespius.  A pal- 
pi. a,  c.  7. 

Terra,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  my- 
lology,  wife  of  Uranus,  and  mothor  of  Oceanus* 


the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Thea,  Rhea,  Themis, 
Phoebe,  Thetys,  and  Mnemosyne.  By  the  Air  she 
had  Grief,  Mourning,  Oblivion,  Vengeance,  See. 
According  to  Hyginus,  she  is  the  same  as  Tellus. 
Fid.  Tellus. 

Terracina.  Fid.  Tarricina. 

Terrasidius,  a Roman  knight  in  Caesar’s 
army  in  Gaul.  Cces.  B.  G.  3,  c.  7 & 8. 

Terror,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  the 
ancients  have  made  a deity,  and  one  of  the  attend- 
ants of  the  god  Mars,  and  of  Bellona. 

Tertia,  a sister  of  Clodius  the  tribune,  &c. 

A daughter  of  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus. 

Cic.  ad.  Div.  1,  c.  46. A daughter  of  Isidorus. 

Cic.  in  Ferr.  3,  c.  34. A sister  of  Brutus,  who 

married  Cassius.  She  was  also  called  Tertulla 
and  Jutiia.  Tacit.  A.  3,  c.  76. — Suet.  Cces.  50. — 
Cic.  ad  B.  5 & 6.  Ad  Att.  15,  ep.  11.  1.  16,  ep.  20. 

Tertius  Julianus,  a lieutenant  in  Ctesar’s 
legions. 

Tertullianus  J.  Septimius  Florens, 

a celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  who 
flourished  A.D.  196.  He  was  originally  a pagan, 
but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  of  which  he 
became  an  able  advocate  by  his  writings,  which 
showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a lively  imagina- 
tion, impetuous  eloquence,  elevated  style,  and 
strength  of  reasoning.  The  most  famous  and 
esteemed  of  his  numerous  works,  are  his  Apology 
for  the  Christians , and  his  Prescriptions.  The 
best  edition  of  Tertullian  is  that  of  Semlerus,  4 vols. 
8vo,  Hal.  1770  ; and  of  his  Apology,  that  of  Haver- 
camp,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1718. 

Tethys,  the  greatest  of  the  sea  deities,  was 
wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chiefest  rivers  of 
the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Alpheus,  the 
Maeander,  Simois,  Peneus,  Evenus,  Scamander, 
&c.,  and  about  3000  daughters  called  Oceanides. 
Tethys  is  confounded  by  some  mythologists  with 
her  granddaughter  Thetis  the  wife  of  Peleus,  and 
the  mother  of  Achilles.  The  word  Tethys  is 
poetically  used  to  express  the  sea.  Apollod.  1, 
c.  1,  &.C. — Firg.  G.  1,  v.  31. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  509. 
1.  9,  v.  498.  Fast.  2,  v.  191. — Hesiod.  Theogn.  v.  336. 
— Homer.  II.  14,  v.  302. 

Tetis,  a river  of  Gaul  flowing  from  the  Pyrenees. 
Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

TetrapSlis,  a name  given  to  the  city  of 
Antioch  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was  divided 
into  four  separate  districts,  each  of  which  resembled 
p city.  Some  apply  the  word  to  Seleucis,  which 
contained  the  four  large  cities  of  Antioch  near 
Daphne,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  and  Seleucia  in  Pieria. 

The  name  of  four  towns  at  the  north  of  Attica. 

Strab.  8. 

Tfitrlca,  a mountain  of  the  Sabines  near  the 
river  Fabaris.  It  was  very  rugged  and  difficult  of 
access,  whence  the  epithet  Tetricus  was  applied  to 
persons  of  a morose  and  melancholy  disposition. 
Firg.  /Eft.  7,  v.  713. 

Tetricus,  a Roman  senator,  saluted  emperor 
in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led  in  triumph 
by  his  successful  adversary,  whd  afterwards  heaped 
the  most  unbounded  honours  upon  him  and  his  son 
of  the  same  name. 

Teucer,  a king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  the  Scamander 
by  Ida.  According  to  some  authors  he  was  the 
first  who  introduced  among  his  subjects  the  worship 
of  Cybele,  and  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes.  The 
country  where  he  reigned  was  from  him  called 
Teucria,  and  his  subjects  Ttucri,  His  daughter 
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Batea  married  Dardanus,  a Samothracian  prince, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Teucria. 

Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — Virg.  FEn.  3,  v.  108. A son 

ot  Telamon  king  of  Salamis,  by  Hesione  the 
daughter  of  Laomedon.  He  was  one  of  Helen’s 
suitors,  and  accordingly  accompanied  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  signalized  himself  by 
his  valour  and  intrepidity.  It  is  said  that  his 
lather  refused  to  receive  him  into  his  kingdom,  be- 
cause he  had  left  the  death  of  his  brother  Ajax 
unrevenged.  This  severity  of  the  father  did  not 
dishearten  the  son  ; he  left  Salamis,  and  retired  to 
Cyprus,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Belus  king 
of  Sidon,  he  built  a town,  which  he  called  Salamis, 
after  his  native  country.  He  attempted,  to  no 
purpose,  to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis  after  his 
father’s  death.  He  built  a temple  to  Jupiter  in 
Cyprus,  on  which  a man  was  annually  sacrificed 
till  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Some  suppose  that 
Teucer  did  not  return  to  Cyprus,  but  that,  accord- 
ing to  a less  received  opinion,  he  went  to  settle  in 
Spain,  where  new  Carthage  was  afterwards  built, 
and  thence  into  Galatia.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  281. — 
Virg.  sEn.  1,  v.  623. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — Pans.  2, 

c.  29. — Justin.  44,  c.  3. — Paterc.  1,  c.  1. One 

of  the  servants  of  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum. 

Teucri,  a name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from 
Teucer  their  king.  Virg.  FEn.  1,  v.  42  & 239. 

Teucria,  a name  given  to  Troy,  from  Teucer 
one  of  its  kings.  Virg.  FEn.  2,  v.  26. 

Teucteri,  a people  of  Germany,  at  the  east  of 
the  Rhine.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  c.  22. 

Teumessus,  a mountain  of  Boeotia  with  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  where  Hercules,  when 
young,  killed  an  enormous  lion.  Stat.  Theb.  1, 
v- 331- 

Teuta,  a queen  of  Illyricum,  B.C.  231,  who 
ordered  some  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put  to 
death.  This  unprecedented  murder  was  the  cause 
of  a war,  which  ended  in  her  disgrace.  Flor.  2, 
c.  5. — Plin.  34,  c.  6. 

Teutamias,  or  Teutamis,  a king  of  Larissa. 
He  instituted  games  in  honour  of  his  father,  where 
Perseus  killed  his  grandfather  Acrisius  with  a quoit. 

Teutamus,  a king  of  Assyria,  the  same  as 
Tithonus  the  father  of  Memnon.  Diod.  5. 

Teutas,  or  Teutates,  a name  of  Mercury 
among  the  Gauls.  The  people  offered  human 
victims  to  this  deity.  Lucan.  1,  v.  445. — Ccesar. 
Bell.  G. 

Teuthrania,  a patt  of  Mysia  where  the 
Caycus  rises. 

Teutbras,  a king  of  Mysia  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caycus.  He  adopted  as  his  daughter,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  married,  Auge  the  daughter  of 
Aleus,  when  she  fled  away  into  Asia  from  her 
father,  who  wished  to  punish  her  for  her  amours 
with  Hercules.  Some  time  after  his  kingdom  was 
invaded  by  Idas  the  son  of  Aphareus,  and  to  re- 
move this  enemy,  he  promised  Auge  and  his  crown 
to  any  one  who  could  restore  tranquillity  to  his 
subjects.  This  was  executed  by  Telephus,  who 
afterwards  proved  to  be  the  son  of  Auge,  who  was 
promised  in  marriage  to  him  by  right  of  his  suc- 
cessful expedition.  The  50  daughters  of  Teuthras, 
who  became  mothers  by  Hercules,  are  called 
Teuthrantia  turba.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7,  &c. — Pans. 
3,  c.  25. — Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  19.  Heroid.  9,  v.  31. 

— II y gin.  fab.  100. A river’s  name. One  of 

the  companions  of  ./Eneas  in  Italy.  Virg.  FEn.  10, 
v.  402. 

Teutoburipiensis  sattras/  a forest  of  Ger- 


many, between  the  Ems  and  Lippa,  where  Varus 
and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces.  Tacit.  Ann  1 
c.  60.  ' ’ 

Teutomatus,  a prince  of  Gaul,  among  the 
allies  of  Rome. 

Teutoni  and  TeutSnes,  a people  of  Ger- 
many, who  with  the  Cimbri  made  incursions  upon 
Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies.  They 
were  at  last  defeated  by  the  consul  Marius,  and  an 
infinite  number  made  prisoners.  Vid.  Cimbri. 
Cic.  pro  Manil. — Flor.  3,  c.  3. — Pint,  in  Mar.~ 
Martial.  14,  ep.  26.— Plin.  4,  c.  14. 

Th.aben.na,  an  inland  town  of  Africa.  Hist. 
Afp'c-  77- 

Thabtisium,  a fortified  place  of  Phrygia. 
Liv.  38,  c.  14. 

Thais,  a famous  courtesan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
and  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  she 
made  him  bum  the  royal  palace  of  Persepolis. 
After  Alexander’s  death,  she  married  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt.  Menander  celebrated  her  charms  both 
mental  and  personal,  which  were  of  a superior 
nature,  and  on  this  account  she  is  called  Menandrea 
by  Propert.  2,  el.  6. — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  604. 
De  Rem.  Am.  v.  384. — Pint,  in  Alex. — Juv.  3,  v. 
93. — Athen.  13,  c.  13. 

Thala,  a town  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  21. 

Thal&me,  a town  of  Messenia,  famous  for  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae.  Pint,  in  Agid. 

Thalassius,  a beautiful  young  Roman  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  one 
of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for  beauty 
and  elegance,  and  her  ravisher,  afraid  of  many 
competitors,  exclaimed,  as  he  carried  her  away, 
that  it  was  for  Thalassius.  The  name  of  Thalassius 
was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than  all  were  eager  to 
preserve  so  beautiful  a prize  for  him.  Their  union 
was  attended  with  so  much  happiness,  that  it  was 
ever  after  usual  at  Rome  to  make  use  of  the  word 
Thalassius  at  nuptials,  and  to  wish  those  that  were 
married  the  felicity  of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Hymen,  as  he  was  made 
a deity.  Pint,  in  Rom. — Martial.  3,  ep.  92. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
born  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.  He  was  descended  from 
Cadmus  : his  father’s  name  was  Examius,  and  his 
mother’s  Cleobula.  Like  the  rest  of  the  ancients, 
he  travelled  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  for  some 
time  resided  in  Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt 
Under  the  priests  of  Memphis  he  was  taught  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to 
measure  with  exactness  the  vast  height  and  extent 
of  a pyramid  merely  by  its  shadow.  His  dis- 
coveries in  astronomy  were  great  and  ingenious; 
and  he  was  the  first  who  calculated  with  accuracy 
a solar  eclipse.  He  discovered  the  solstices  and 
equinoxes,  he  divided  the  heavens  into  five  zones, 
and  recommended  the  division  of  the  year  into  365 
days,  which  was  universally  adopted  by  the  Egyp- 
tian  philosophy.  Like  Homer,  he  looked  upon 
water  as  the  principle  of  everything.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  which  distinguished  itself 
for  its  deep  and  abstruse  speculations  under  the 
successors  and  pupils  of  the  Milesian  philosopher, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Ar- 
chelaus  the  master  of  Socrates.  Thales  was  never 
married  ; and  when  his  mother  pressed  him  to 
choose  a wife,  he  said  he  was  too  young.  I he  sam 
exhortations  were  afterwards  repeated,  but 
philosopher  eluded  them  by  observing  that  he  w 
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i too  old  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state.  He 
t in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,  about  548  years 
>re  the  Christian  era.  His  compositions  on  phi- 
phical  subjects  are  lost.  Herodot.  1,  c.  7. — 

to. — Diog.  1. — Ctc.  de  Nat.  D.,  &c. A lyric 

t of  Crete,  intimate  with  Lycurgus.  He  pre- 
• ;d  by  his  rhapsodies  the  minds  of  the  Spartans 
receive  the  rigorous  institutions  of  his  friend, 
inculcated  a reverence  for  the  peace  of  civil 
ety. 

.'halestria,  or  Thalestris,  a queen  of  the 
.azons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  women,  came 
fays’  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic 
. quests,  to  raise  children  by  a man  whose  fame 
so  great,  and  courage  so  uncommon.  Curt.  6, 

. — Strab.  11. — Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

.'haletes,  a Greek  poet  of  Crete,  900  B.C. 
.'haiia,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
rivals,  and  over  pastoral  and  comic  poetry.  She 
^presented  leaning  on  a column,  holding  a mask 
vier  right  hand,  by  which  she  is  distinguished 
i her  sisters,  as  also  by  a shepherd’s  crook. 

• dress  appears  shorter,  and  not  so  ornamented 
hat  of  the  other  Muses.  Horat.  4,  od.  6,  v.  25. 
Tart.  9,  ep.  75. — Pint,  in  Symp.,  &c. — Virg. 

6,  v.  2. One  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod. 

•og. — Virg.  /En.  5,  v.  826. An  island  in  the 

-Thene  sea. 

'hallo,  one  of  the  Horae  or  Seasons,  who  pre- 
d over  the  spring.  Pans.  9,  c.  35. 

.'iialpius,  a son  of  Eurytus,  one  of  Helen’s 
ors.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

'halyssia,  Greek  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
: pie  of  the  country  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to  whom 
first  fruits  were  regularly  offered.  Schol. 
rocr.  3. 

'hamiras,  a Cilician  who  first  introduced  the 
of  augury  in  Cyprus,  where  it  was  religiously 
served  in  his  family  for  many  years.  Tacit. 
:t.  2,  c.  3. 

V’hamuda,  a part  of  Arabia  Felix. 

1 ’hamyras,  or  Thamyris,  a celebrated  musi- 
: 1 of  Thrace.  His  father’s  name  was  Philammon, 
his  mother’s  Argiope.  He  became  enamoured 
he  Muses,  and  challenged  them  to  a trial  of 
i 1.  His  challenge  was  accepted,  and  it  was  mu- 
1 ly  agreed  that  the  conqueror  should  be  totally 
rhe  disposal  of  his  victorious  adversary.  He  was 
quered,  and  the  Muses  deprived  him  of  his  eye- 
1 it  and  his  melodious  voice,  and  broke  his  lyre, 
poetical  compositions  are  lost.  Some  accused 
of  having  first  introduced  into  the  world  the 
1.  atural  vice  of  which  Sotades  is  accused.  Homer. 
2,  v.  594.  1.  5,  v.  599.  — Apollod.  1,  c.  3.— Ovid. 

1 ’or.  3,  el.  7,  v.  62.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  399. — Pans. 

’.’hamyris,  one  of  the  petty  princes  of  the 

c ex,  in  the  age  of  Darius,  &c. A queen  of  the 

ssagetae.  Vid.  Thomyris. A Trojan  killed  by 

•nus.  Virg.  /En.  12,  v.  341. 
i .’hapsAcus,  a' city  on  the  Euphrates. 
r?hapsus,  a town  of  Africa  Propria,  where 
; pio  and  Juba  were  defeated  by  Cxsar.  Sil.  3, 

. — Liv.  29,  c.  30.  1.  33,  c.  48. A town  at  the 

• th  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 

rrharg’elia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour  of 
1 olio  and  Diana.  They  lasted  two  days,  and  the 
: ingest  of  both  sexes  carried  olive  branches,  on 
rich  were  suspended  cakes  and  fruits.  Athcn.  12. 
r^hari&des,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus, 

• Thar  ops,  the  father  of  (Eager,  to  whom  Bac- 


chus gave  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  after  the  death 
of  Lycurgus.  Diod.  4. 

Th.asi.us,  or  Thrasius,  a famous  soothsayer 
of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris  king  of  Egypt,  that  to 
stop  a dreadful  plague  which  afflicted  his  country, 
he  must  offer  a foreigner  to  Jupiter.  Upon  this  the 
tyrant  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  sacrificed  to 
the  god,  as  he  was  not  a native  of  Egypt.  Ovid. 

de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  549. A surname  of  Hercules, 

who  was  worshipped  at  Thasos. 

Thasos,  or  Thasus,  a small  island  in  the 
riigean.  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Nestus,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of 
/Eria , Odonis,  /Etkria , Acte,  Ogygia,  Chryse,  and 
Ccresis.  It  received  that  of  Thasos  from  Thasus 
the  son  of  Agenor,  who  settled  there  when  he  de- 
spaired of  finding  his  sister  Europa.  It  was  about 
40  miles  in  circumference,  and  so  uncommonly 
fruitful,  that  the  fertility  of  Thasos  became  prover- 
bial. Its  wine  was  universally  esteemed,  and  its 
marble  quarries  were  also  in  great  repute,  as  well  as 
its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  capital  of  the 
island  was  also  called  Thasos.  Liv.  33,  c.  30  Se  55. 
— Herodot.  2,  c.  44. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Pans.  5,  c.  25. 
— /Elian.  V.  H.  4,  See. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  91, — C.  Nep. 
Cim.  2. 

Thasus,  a son  of  Neptune,  who  went  with 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europa.  He  built  the  town  of 
Thasus  in  Thrace.  Some  make  him  brother  of 
Cadmus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

Thaumaci,  a town  of  Thessaly  on  the  Maliac 
gulf.  Liv.  32,  c.  4. 

Thaumantias  and  Thaumantis,  a name 
given  to  Iris  the  messenger  of  Juno,  because  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  the  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Terra  by  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
— Virg.  /En.  9,  v.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  479.  1.  14, 
v.  845. 

Thaumas,  a son  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  who 
married  Electra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  by  whom  he 
had  Iris  and  the  Harpyies,  & c.  Apollod.  1,  c.  2. 

Thaumasius,  a mountain  of  Arcadia,  on 
whose  top,  according  to  some  accounts,  Jupiter  was 
born. 

Thea,  a daughter  of  Uranus  and  Terra.  She 
married  her  brother  Hyperion,  by  whom  she  had 
the  sun,  the  moon,  Aurora,  Sec.  She  is  also  called 

Thia,  Titaea,  Rhea,  Tethys,  Sec. One  of  the 

Sporades. 

TheagrSnes,  a man  who  made  himself  master 

of  Megara,  &c. An  athlete  of  Thaos,  famous  for 

his  strength.  His  father’s  name  was  Timosthenes, 
a friend  of  Hercules.  He  was  crowned  above  1000 
times  at  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks,  and 
became  a god  after  death.  Pans.  6,  c.  6 Se  11. — 
Pint. A Theban  officer,  who  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Cheronxa.  Pint. A writer 

who  published  commentaries  on  Homer’s  works. 

Theages,  a Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Socrates.  Plato. — /Elian.  V.  H.  4,  &c. 

Theangela,  a town  of  Caria. 

Theano,  the  wife  of  Metapontus  son  of  Sisy- 
hus,  presented  some  twins  to  her  husband,  when 
e wished  to  repudiate  her  for  her  barrenness. 
The  children  were  educated  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  some  time  afterwards  Theano  herself  became 
the  mother  of  twins.  When  they  were  grown  up 
she  encouraged  them  to  murder  the  supposititious 
chi!dren;  who  were  to  succeed  to  their  father’s 
throne  in  preference  to  them.  They  were  both 
killed  in  the  attempt,  and  the  father,  displeased 
with  the  conduct  of  Theano,  repudiated  her  to 
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marry  the  mother  of  the  children  whom  he  had 

long  considered  as  his  own.  Hygin./ab.  186. 

A daughter  of  Cisseus,  sister  to  Hecuba,  who  mar- 
ried Anterior,  and  was  supposed  to  have  betrayed 
the  Palladium  to  the  Greeks,  as  she  was  priestess 
of  Minerva.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  298. — Pans.  10,  c.  27. 

— Dictys  Cret.  5,  c.  8. One  of  the  Danaides. 

Her  husband’s  name  was  Phantes.  A pollod.  2, 

c.  1. The  wife  of  the  philosopher  Pythagoras, 

daughter  of  Pythanax  of  Crete,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Brontinus  of  Crotona.  Diog.  8,  c.  42. 

The  daughter  of  Pythagoras. A poetess  of 

Locris. A priestess  of  Athens,  daughter  of 

Menon,  who  refused  to  pronounce  a curse  upon 
Alcibiades  when  he  was  accused  of  having  mutilated 

all  the  statues  of  Mercury.  Plut. The  mother 

of  Pausanias.  She  was  the  first,  as  it  is  reported, 
who  brought  a stone  to  the  entrance  of  Minerva’s 
temple,  to  shut  up  her  son  when  she  heard  of  his 

crimes  and  perfidy  to  his  country.  Polycen.  8. 

A daughter  of  Scedasus,  to  whom  some  of  the 

Lacedaemonians  offered  violence  at  Leuctra. A 

Trojan  matron,  who  became  mother  of  Mimas  by 
Amycus,  the  same  night  that  Paris  was  born.' 
Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  703. 

Theanum,  a town  of  Italy.  Vid.  Teanum. 

Thearidas,  a brother  of  Dionysius  the  elder. 
He  was  made  admiral  of  his  fleet.  Diod.  14. 

Thearius,  a surname  of  Apollo  at  Troezene. 
Patis.  2,  c.  51. 

Theatetes,  a Greek  epigrammatist. 

Theba,  or  Thebe,  a town  of  Cilicia.  Vid. 
Thebae. 

Tliebae  (arum),  a celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
Boeotia,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ismenus. 
The  manner  of  its  foundation  is  not  precisely 
known.  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  first  begun  to 
found  it  by  building  the  citadel  Cadmea.  It  was 
afterwards  finished  by  Amphion  and  Zethus  ; but, 
according  to  Varro,  it  owed  its  origin  to  Ogyges. 
The  government  of  Thebes  was  monarchical,  and 
many  of  the  sovereigns  are  celebrated  for  their 
misfortunes,  such  as  Laius,  OEdipus,  Polynices, 
Eteocles,  &c.  The  war  which  Thebes  supported 
against  the  Argives,  is  famous  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Epigoni.  The  Thebans  were  looked  upon  as  an 
indolent  and  sluggish  nation,  and  the  words  of 
Theban  pig , became  proverbial  to  express  a man 
remarkable  for  stupidity  and  inattention.  This, 
however,  was  not  literally  true  ; under  Epaminondas, 
the  Thebans,  though  before  dependent,  became 
masters  of  Greece,  and  everything  was  done  accord- 
ing to  their  will  and  pleasure.  When  Alexander 
invaded  Greece,  he  ordered  Thebes  to  be  totally 
demolished,  because  it  had  revolted  against  him, 
except  the  house  where  the  poet  Pindar  had  been 
born  and  educated.  In  this  dreadful  period  6000 
of  its  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  for 
slaves.  Thebes  was  afterwards  repaired  by  Cas- 
sander  the  son  of  Antipater,  but  it  never  rose  to  its 
original  consequence,  and  Strabo,  in  his  age,  men- 
tions it  merely  as  an  inconsiderable  village.  The 
monarchical  government  was  abolished  there  at  the 
death  of  Xanthu  , about  1190  years  before  Christ, 
and  Thebes  be  me  a republic.  It  received  its 
name  from  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Asopus,  to  whom 
the  founder  Amphion  was  nearly  related.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  4,  &c. — Melc,  2,  c.  3. — Pans.  2,  c.  6.  1.  9,  c.  5. 
— Strab.  9. — Plut.  in  Pel.  Flant.  Alex. — C. 

Nep.  in  Pel.  Epam.,  &c. — Horat.  Art.  Poet . 394. 

— Ovid.  Met. A town  at  the  south  of  Troas, 

built  by  Hercules,  and  also  called  Placia  and 


Ilypoplacia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilicians 
who  occupied  it  during  the  Trojan  war.  Curt  % 

c-  p.—Eiv.  37,  c.  19.—, Strab.  11. An  ancient 

celebrated  city  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  called  also 
Hecatompylos,  on  account  of  its  100  gates  and 
Diospolis,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter.  In  the  time 
of  its  splendour,  it  extended  above  23  miles,  and 
upon  any  emergency  could  send  into  the  field,  by 
each  of  its  100  gates,  20,000  fighting  men  and ’203 
chariots.  Thebes  was  ruined  by  Cambyses  king  of 
Persia,  and  few  traces  of  it  were  seen  in  the  age  of 
Juvenal.  Plin.  5,  c.  9 —Juv.  15,  v.  16 .—Tacit. 
Ann.  c.  2. — Herodot.  2 & 3. — Diod.  2. — Homer  II. 

9,  y.  381.— Strab.  17. — Mela , 1,  c.  9. A town  of 

Africa,  built  by  Bacchus. Another  in  Thessaly. 

Liv.  28,  c.  7. Another  in  Phthiotis. 

Thebais,  a country  in  the  southern  parts  of 

Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital. There 

have  been  some  poems  which  have  borne  the  name 
of  Thebais,  but  of  these  the  only  one  extant  is  the 
Thebais  of  Statius.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  war 
of  the  Thebans  against  the  Argives,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissension  of  Eteocles  with  his  brother  Poly- 
nices. The  poet  was  12  years  in  composing  it. 

A river  of  Lydia. A name  given  to  a native  of 

Thebes. 

Thebe,  a daughter  of  the  Asopus,  who  married 

Zethus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Pans.  2,  c.  5. The 

wife  of  Alexander  tyrant  of  Pherae.  She  was  per- 
suaded by  Pelopidas  to  murder  her  husband. 

Theia,  a goddess.  Vid.  Thea. 

Theias,  a son  of  Belus,  who  had  an  incestuous 
intercourse  with  his  daughter  Smyrna. 

Thelephassa,  the  second  wife  of  Agenor, 
called  also  Tclaphassa. 

Thelpusa,  a nymph  of  Arcadia.  Vid.  Tel- 
pusa. 

Thelxion,  a son  of  Apis,  who  conspired 
against  his  father,  who  was  king  of  Peloponnesus. 
Pans.  2,  c.  5. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Thelxiope,  one  of  the  Muses,  according  to 
some  writers.  Cic.  de  Fin. 

Themeneus,  a son  of  Aristomachus,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Temenus. 

Themesion,  a tyrant  of  Eretria.  Diod.  15. 

Themillas,  a Trojan,  &c.  Virg.  Ain.  9, 

Themis,  a daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Jupiter  against  her  own  inclination.  She 
became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene,  Eunomia,  the  Parc® 
and  Horse ; and  was  the  first  to  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  raised  temples.  Her  oracle  was 
famous  in  Attica  in  the  age  of  Deucalion,  who  con- 
sulted it  with  great  solemnity,  and  was  instructed 
how  to  repair  the  loss  of  mankind.  She  was  gene- 
rally attended  by  the  seasons.  Among  the  modems 
she  is  represented  as  holding  a sword  m one  hand, 
and  a pair  of  scales  in  the  other.  Ovid.  Met. 

v.  321. A daughter  of  Ilus,  who  married  Capys, 

and  became  mother  of  Anchises.  Apollod.  3,  c.  >2- 

Tbemiscyra,  a town  of  Cappadocia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  belonging  to  the  Ama- 
zons. The  territories  round  it  bore  the  same 
name.  _ .. 

Tbemlson,  a famous  physician  of  Laouicea, 
disciple  to  Asclepiades.  He  was  founder  of  a fc 
called  Methodists,  because  he  wished  to  mtroau 
methods  to  facilitate  the  learning  and  the  practa- 
of  physic.  He  nourished  in  the  Augustan  ag 

Plin.  29,  c.  1. — Juv.  10. One  of  the  gen®**" 

and  ministers  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
born  at  Cyprus.  Allan . V.  II.  2,  c.  41. 
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Themista,  or  Themistis,  a goddess,  the 
same  as  Themis. 

Themistlus,  a celebrated  philosopher  of 
Paphlagonia  in  the  age  of  Constantius,  greatly  es- 

• teemed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  called  Eu- 
phrasies, the  fine  speaker,  from  his  eloquent  and 
commanding  delivery.  He  was  made  a Roman 

s senator,  and  always  distinguished  for  his  liberalty 
. and  munificence.  His  school  was  greatly  fre- 
quented. He  wrote,  when  young,  some  commen- 
: taries  on  Aristotle,  fragments  of  which  are  still 
- extant,  and  33  of  his  orations.  He  professed  him- 
-self  to  be  an  enemy  to  flattery,  and  though  he  often 
deviates  from  this  general  rule  in  his  addresses  to 
t the  emperors,  yet  he  strongly  recommends  humanity, 
v wisdom,  and  clemency.  The  best  edition  of  The- 
tmistius  is  that  of  Harduin,  fol.  Paris,  1684. 

Titemisto,  a daughter  of  Hypseus,  was  the 
: third  wife  of  Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
-she  had  four  sons,  called  Ptous,  Leucon,  Schceneus, 
and  Erythroes.  She  endeavoured  to  kill  the  chil- 
dren of  Ino,  her  husband’s  second  wife,  but  she 
skilled  her  own,  by  means  of  Ino,  who  lived  in  her 
:house  in  the  disguise  of  a servant-maid,  and  to 
whom  she  entrusted  her  bloody  intentions,  upon 
which  she  destroyed  herself.  Pans.  9,  c.  23. — 

Apollod.  1,  c.  9. A woman  mentioned  by  Poly- 

_2enus. The  mother  of  the  poet  Homer,  accord- 

i ing  to  a tradition  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  10, 

. c.  24. 

ThemistQcles,  a celebrated  general  born  at 
. Athens.  His  father’s  name  was  Neocles,  and  his 
•mother’s  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonum,  a native  of  Hali- 
c camassus,  or  of  Thrace,  or  Acarnaia.  The  begin- 
: ning  of  his  youth  was  marked  by  vices  so  flagrant, 

• and  an  inclination  so  incorrigible,  that  his  father 
disinherited  him.  This,  which  might  have  dis- 

; heartened  others,  roused  the  ambition  of  Themi- 
stocles,  and  the  protection  which  he  was  denied 
: at  home,  he  sought  in  courting  the  favours  of  the 
; populace,  and  in  sharing  the  adminstration  of  public 
-affairs.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Themistocles 
•-was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and 
. in  this  capacity  the  fleet  was  entrusted  to  his  care. 

’ When  the  Lacedtemonians  under  Leonidas  were  op- 
[ posing  the  Persians  at  Thermopylae,  the  naval  opera- 
t tions  of  Themistocles,  and  of  the  combined  fleet  of 
tthe  Peloponnesians,  were  directed  to  destroy  the  ar- 
rmament  of  Xerxes,  and  to  ruin  his  maritime  power. 
The  obstinate  wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the 
1 Grecian  fleet  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  in- 
1 terest  of  the  allies,  had  not  Themistocles  freely  re- 
linquished his  pretensions,  and  by  nominating  his 
•rival  Eurybiades  master  of  the  expedition,  shown 
tthe  world  that  his  ambition  could  stoop  when  his 
country  demanded  his  assistance.  The  Persian 
Meet  was  distressed  at  Artemisium  by  a violent 
storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the  Greeks ; but  a 
(decisive  battle  had  never  been  fought  if  Themi- 
'-stocles  had  not  used  threats  and  entreaties,  and 
'even  called  religion  to  his  aid,  and  the  favourable 
answers  of  the  oracle,  to  second  his  measures.  The 

• Greeks,  actuated  by  different  views,  were  unwil- 
ling to  make  head  by  sea  against  an  enemy  whom 

sthey  saw  victorious  by  land,  plundering  their  cities 
(and  destroying  all  by  fire  and  sword  ; but  before 
' they  were  dispersed,  Themistocles  sent  intelligence 
■ of  their  intentions  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Xerxes, 

‘ by  immediately  blocking  them  with  his  fleet,  in  the 
bay  of  Salamis,  prevented  their  escape,  and  while 
he  wished  to  crush  them  all  at  one  blow,  he  obliged 
them  to  fight  for  their  safety,  as  well  as  for  the 


honour  of  their  country.  This  battle,  which  was 
fought  near  the  island  of  Salamis,  B.C.  480,  was 
decisive ; the  Greeks  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Themistocles  the  honour  of  having  destroyed  the 
formidable  navy  of  Xerxes.  Further  to  ensure  the 
peace  of  his  country,  Themistocles  informed  the 
Asiatic  monarch  that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to 
cut  the  bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  to  prevent  his  retreat  into  Asia.  This 
met  with  equal  success  ; Xerxes  hastened  away 
from  Greece,  and  while  he  believed  the  words  of 
Themistocles,  that  his  return  would  be  disputed,  he 
left  his  forces  without  a general,  and  his  fleets  an 
easy  conquest  to  the  victorious  Greeks.  These 
signal  services  to  his  country  endeared  Themistocles 
to  the  Athenians,  and  he  was  universally  called  the 
most  warlike  and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Greeks 
who  fought  against  the  Persians.  He  was  received 
with  the  most  distinguished  honours,  and  by  his 
prudent  admi  aistration,  Athens  was  soon  fortified 
with  strong  walls,  her  Pireus  was  rebuilt,  and  her 
harbours  were  filled  with  a numerous  and  powerful 
navy,  which  rendered  her  the  mistress  of  Greece. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  that  glory,  the  conqueror  of 
Xerxes  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen, 
which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  many  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors.  He  was  banished  from  the  city,  and 
after  he  had  sought  in  vain  a safe  retreat  among 
the  republics  of  Greece,  and  the  barbarians  of 
Thrace,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a mon- 
arch, whose  fleets  he  had  defeated,  and  whose 
father  he  had  ruined.  Artaxerxes,  the  successor  of 
Xerxes,  received  the  illustrious  Athenian  with  kind- 
ness ; and  though  he  had  formerly  set  a price  upon 
his  head,  yet  he  made  him  one  of  his  greatest 
favourites,  and  bestowed  three  rich  cities  upon  him, 
to  provide  him  with  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  Such 
kindness  from  a monarch,  from  whom  he,  perhaps, 
expected  the  most  hostile  treatment,  did  not  alter 
the  sentiments  of  Themistocles.  He  still  remem- 
bered that  Athens  gave  him  birth,  and  according  to 
some  writers,  the  wish  of  not  injuring  his  country, 
and  therefore  his  inability  of  carrying  on  war  against 
Greece,  at  the  request  of  Artaxerxes,  obliged  him 
to  destroy  himself  by  drinking  bull’s  blood.  The 
manner  of  his  death,  however,  is  uncertain,  and 
while  some  affirm  that  he  poisoned  himself,  others 
declare  that  he  fell  a prey  to  a violent  distemper 
in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  where  he  had  fixed  his 
residence,  while  in  the  dominions  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  His  bones  were  conveyed  to  Attica  and 
honoured  with  a magnificent  tomb  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  began  to  repent  too  late  of  their  cruelty 
to  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Themistocles  died 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  about  449  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  has  been  admired  as  a man 
naturally  courageous,  of  a disposition  fond  of  ac- 
tivity, ambitious  of  glory  and  enterprise.  Blessed 
with  a provident  and  discerning  mind  he  seemed 
to  rise  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  in  the  midst  of 
adversity,  possessed  of  resources  which  could  en- 
able him  to  regain  his  splendour,  and  even  to  com- 
mand fortune.  Pint.  &r>  C.  Ncp.in  Vita. — Pans.  1, 
c.  1,  1.  8,  c.  52. — PElian.  V.  //.  2,  c.  12.  1.  9,  c.  18. 

1.  13,  c.  40. A writer,  some  of  whose  letters  are 

extant. 

Themistog,6nes,  an  historian  of  Syracuse,  in 
the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Memnon.  He  wrote  on  the 
wars  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  a subject  ably  treated 
afterwards  by  Xenophon. 

TheOcles,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Corinth,  who 
liberally  divided  his  riches  among  the  poor.  Thra- 
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sonides,  a man  equally  rich  with  himself,  followed 

the  example.  /Elian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  24. A Greek 

statuary.  Pans.  6,  c.  19. 

Tkeoclus,  a Messenian  poet  and  soothsayer, 
who  died  B.C.  671.  Pans.  4,  c.  15,  &c. 

The  ocly  menus,  a soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended from  Melampus.  His  father’s  name  was 
T-hestor.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of  Ulysses 
to  Penelope  and  Telemachus.  Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  225, 
&c. — Hygin./ab.  128. 

TheScritus,  a Greek  poet  who  flourished  at 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  282  B.C.  His  father’s  name 
was  Praxagoras  or  Simichus,  and  his  mother’s  Phi- 
lina.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
whose  praises  he  sung,  and  whose  favours  he  en- 
joyed. Theocritus  distinguished  himself  by  his 
poetical  compositions,  of  which  30  idyllia  and  some 
epigrams  are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  admired  for  their  beauty,  elegance,  and  sim- 
plicity. Virgil,  in  his  eclogues,  has  imitated  and 
often  copied  him.  Theocritus  has  been  blamed  for 
the  many  indelicate  and  obscene  expressions  which 
he  uses  ; and  while  he  introduces  shepherds  and 
peasants  with  all  the  rusticity  and  ignorance  of 
nature,  he'often  disguises  their  character  by  making 
them  speak  on  high  and  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against  Hiero  king 
of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  be  strangled.  He 
also  wrote  a ludicrous  poem  called  Syrinx,  and 
placed  his  verses  in  such  order  that  they  repre- 
sented the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The  best  editions 
of  Theocritus,  are  Warton’s,  2 vols.  4to,  Oxon.  1770  ; 
that  of  Heinsius,  8vo,  Oxon.  1699  ; that  of  Valke- 
naer,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1781  ; and  that  ofReiske,  2 vols. 

4to,  Lips.  1790.  Quintil.  10,  c.  x. — Laert.  5. A 

Greek  historian  of  Chios,  who  wrote  au  account  of 
Libya.  Pint. 

Thodamas,  or  Thiodamas,  a king  of 
Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Hercules, 
because  he  refused  to  treat  him  and  his  son  with 
hospitality.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  438. — A poliod.  2,  c.  7. 
— Hygin./ab.  271. 

Theodectes,  a Greek  orator  and  poet  of  Pha- 
selis  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander,  and  disciple 
of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies,  besides  other 
works  now  lost.  He  had  such  a happy  memory 
that  he  could  repeat  with  ease  whatever  verses  were 
spoken  in  his  presence.  When  Alexander  passed 
through  Phaselis,  he  crowned  with  garlands  the 
statue  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  poet.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  24,  in  Orat.  51, 
&c. — Pint. — Quintil. 

Theodoras,  a town  of  Germany,  now  Thion- 
ville,  on  the  Moselle. 

Theodora,  a daughter-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Maximian,  who  married  Constantius. A daugh- 
ter of  Constantine. A woman  who,  from  being  a 

prostitute,  became  empress  to  Justinian,  and  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  her  intrigues  and  enterprises. 
The  name  of  Theodora  is  common  to  the  em- 
presses of  the  east  in  a later  period. 

Theodoretns,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers  who 
flourished  A.D.  425,  whose  works  have  been  edited, 
5 vols.  fol.  Paris,  1642,  and  5 vols.  H alac,  1769  to 

eodoritus,  a Greek  ecclesiastical  historian, 
whose  works  have  been  best  edited  by  Reading,  fol. 
Cantab.  1720. 

Theodoras,  a Syracusan  of  great  authority 
among  his  countrymen,  who  severely  inveighed 

against  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius. A philosopher, 

disciple  to  Aristippus.  He  denied  the  existence  of 


a God.  Pie  was  banished  from  Cyrene,  and  fled  to 
Athens,  where  the  friendship  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  saved  him  from  the  accusations  which  were 
carried  to  the  Areopagus  against  him.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  at  last  condemned  to  death  for  his 

impiety,  and  that  he  drank  poison. A preceptor 

to  one  of  the  sons  of  Antony,  whom  he  betrayed  to 

Augustus. A consul  in  the  reign  of  Honorius. 

Claudian  wrote  a poem  upon  him,  in  which  he 

praises  him  with  great  liberality. A secretary  of 

Valens.  He  conspired  against  the  emperor  and 

was  beheaded. A man  who  compiled  a history 

of  Rome.  Of  this,  nothing  but  his  history  of  the 
reigns  of  Constantine  and  Constantius  is  extant. 

A comic  actor.- A player  on  the  flute  in  the 

age  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  contemptuously 
rejected  the  favours  of  Lamia  the  mistress  of  the 

monarch. A Greek  poet  of  Colophon,  whose 

compositions  are  lost. A sophist  of  Byzantium, 

called  Logodaidalos  by  Plato. A Greek  poet  in 

the  age  of  Cleopatra.  He  wrote  a book  of  meta- 
morphoses, which  Ovid  imitated,  as  some  suppose. 

An  artist  of  Samos  about  700  years  B.C.  He 

was  the  first  who  found  out  the  art  of  melting  iron, 

with  which  he  made  statues. A priest,  father  of 

Isocrates. A Greek  writer,  called  also  Prodro- 

mus.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown. 
There  is  a romance  of  his  composition  extant,  called 
the  amours  of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles,  the  only 
edition  of  which  was  by  Gaulminus,  8vo,  Paris, 
1625. 

Theodosia,  now  Caffa , a town  in  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Theodosiopolis,  a town  of  Armenia,  built  by 
Theodosius,  &c. 

Theodosius  Flavius,  a Roman  emperor 
surnamed  Magnus,  from  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over  Thrace  and  the 
eastern  provinces,  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  Valentinian.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were 
marked  by  different  conquests  over  the  barbarians. 
The  Goths  were  defeated  in  Thrace,  and  4000  of 
their  chariots,  with  an  immense  number  of  prisoners 
of  both  sexes,  were  the  reward  of  the  victory.  This 
glorious  campaign  intimidated  the  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  Rome  ; they  sued  for  peace,  and  treaties  of 
alliance  were  made  with  distant  nations,  who 
wished  to  gain  the  favours  and  the  friendship  of  a 
prince  whose  military  virtues  were  so  conspicuous. 
Some  conspiracies  were  formed  against  the  em- 
peror, but  Theodosius  totally  disregarded  them ; 
and  while  he  punished  his  competitors  for  the  im- 
perial purple,  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  secure 
in  the  love  and  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  His 
reception  at  Rome  was  that  of  a conqueror;  he 
triumphed  over  the  barbarians,  and  restored  peace 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  died  of  a dropsy 
at  Milan,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign 
of  16  years,  the  17th  of  January,  A.D.  395.  H'-s 
body  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  buried 
by  his  son  Arcadius,  in  the  tomb  of  Constantine. 
Theodosius  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  who  was 
the  sole  master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  He 
left  three  children,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Pulchcria.  Theodosius  has 
been  commended  by  ancient  writers,  as  a prince 
blessed  with  every  virtue,  and  debased  by  no  viciou 
propensity.  Though  master  of  the  world,  ['?  ''as 
stranger  to  that  pride  and  arrogance  whic  1 
often  disgrace  the  monarch;  he  was  _affaule  m 
behaviour,  benevolent  and  compassionate,  an 
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is  his  wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  himself  was 
fated  when  a private  man  and  a dependant.  Men 
merit  were  promoted  to  places  of  trust  and 
nour,  and  the  emperor  was  fond  of  patronizing 
ri  cause  of  virtue  and  learning.  His  zeal  as  a 
I lower  of  Christianity  has  been  applauded  by  all 
: ecclesiastical  writers,  and  it  was  the  wish  of 
Meodosius  to  support  the  revealed  religion,  as 
;.  ich  by  his  example,  meekness,  and  Christian 
linty,  as  by  his  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
i!  ns.  His  want  of  clemency,  however,  in  one 
■:  tance,  was  too  openly  betrayed,  and  when  the 
iple  of  Thessalonica  had  unmeaningly,  perhaps 
I led  one  of  his  officers,  the  emperor  ordered  his 
Ldiers  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
less  than  6000  persons,  without  distinction  of 
: k,  age,  or  sex,  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 

► m in  the  space  of  three  hours.  This  violence 
1 tated  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Theodosius  was  com- 
1 led  by  St.  Ambrose  to  do  open  penance  in  the 
t rch,  and  publicly  to  make  atonement  for  an  act 

barbarity  which  had  excluded  him  from  the 
, of  the  church,  and  the  communion  of  the 
1 hful.  In  his  private  character  Theodosius  was 
example  of  soberness  and  temperance ; his  palace 
'<  dayed  becoming  grandeur,  but  still  with  modera- 
1 '•  hi?  ,never  indulged  in  luxury,  or  countenanced 

► erfluities.  He  was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and 
i- er  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervating 
1 lyments.  The  laws  and  regulations  which  he 

oduced  in  the  Roman  empire,  were  of  the  most 
■ tarv  nature.  Socrat.  5,  &c. — Zozim.  4,  &c. — 

; bros. — Augustin. — Claudian.,  &c. 
heodosius  II.,  succeeded  his  father  Arca- 
. as  emperor  of  the  western  Roman  empire, 
i igh  only  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 

• imecl  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  by  his  minis- 
and eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was  the  disposal 
ie  offices  of  state,  and  all  places  of  trust  and 

• >ur.  He  married  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  a 
kssopher  called  Leontius,  a woman  remarkable 
h ier  virtues  and  piety.  The  territories  of  Theo- 
!UJS  were  invaded  by  the  Persians,  but  the 

► :ror  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a numerous 
r:t  “e  the  two  hostile  armies  met  on  the 
F ,ers.  °‘  the  empire.  The  consternation  was 
1 ersal  on  both  sides  ; without  even  a battle,  the 
I.  lans  (led,  and  no  less  than  100,000  were  lost  in 
f *yaters  of  the  Euphrates.  Theodosius  raised 
I lege  of  Nisibis,  where  his  operations  failed  of 
k jss,  and  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and 
F iaJs,bY  brlbe?  and  Promises.  He  died  on  the 

of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  450, 
ng  only  one  daughter,  Licinia  Eudoxia,  whom 
named  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.  The 
'sssnessand  inattention  of  Theodosius  to  public 
s are  well  known.  He  signed  all  the  papers 
•were  brought  to  him  without  even  opening 
or  reading  them,  till  his  sister  apprised  nim  of 
-ghgence,  and  rendered  him  more  careful  and 
ntj  m ma  , n8  him  sign  a paper,  in  which  he 
-red  into  her  hand,  Eudoxia  his  wife  as  a 
and  menial  servant.  The  laws  and  regula- 
which  were  promulgated  under  him,  and 
1 1/  'm  t lC  mos*  useful  and  salutary  institu- 
1 °[h; " imperial  predecessors,  have  been  called 
neodosian  code.  Theodosius  was  a warm 
:ate  for  the  Christian  religion,  but  he  has 
blamed  for  his  partial  attachment  to  those 
-opposed  the  orthodox  faith.  Sozom.— Socrates 


Meodosius,  a lover  of  Antonina  the  wife  of 


Belisarius. A mathematician  of  Tripoli,  who 

flourished  75  B.C.  His  treatise,  called  Sphmrica, 

is  best  edited  by  Hunt,  8vo,  Oxon.  1707. A 

Roman  general,  father  of  Theodosius  the  Great : he 
died  A.D.  376. 

TheodSta,  a beautiful  courtesan  of  Elis,  whose 
company  was  frequented  by  Socrates.  Xenopk. 

de  Socr.—ZElian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  32. A Roman 

empress,  &c. 

Theodotian,  an  interpreter,  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus. 

TheodStus,  an  admiral  of  the  Rhodians,  sent 
by  his  countrymen  to  make  a treaty  with  the 
Romans.  A native  of  Chios,  who,  as  preceptor 
and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy,  advised  the  feeble 
monarch  to  murder  Pompey.  He  carried  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  Roman  to  Caesar,  but  the  resent- 
ment of  the  conqueror  was  such  that  the  mean 
assassin  fled,  and  after  a wandering  and  miserable 
life  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death 
by  Brutus.  Pint,  in  Brut.  Pomp. A Syra- 

cusan, accused  of  a conspiracy  against  Hieronymus 

the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. A governor  of  Bactriana 

in  the  age  of  Antiochus,  who  revolted  and  made 

himself  king,  B.C.  250. A friend  of  the  emperor 

Julian. A Phoenician  historian. One  of  the 

generals  of  Alexander. 

Theog-netes,  a Greek  tragic  poet.  Athen. 
Ineog-nis,  a Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who 
flourished  about  549  years  before  Christ.  He  wrote 
several  poems,  of  which  only  few  sentences  are  now 
extant,  quoted  by  Plato  and  other  Greek  historians 
and  philosophers,  and  intended  as  precepts  for  the 
conduct  of  human  life.  The  morals  of  the  poet 
have  been  censured  as  neither  decorous  nor  chaste, 
the  best  edition  of  Theognis  is  that  of  Black  wall, 

1 2mo,  London,  1706. There  was  also  a tragic 

poet  of  the  same  name,  whose  compositions  were  so 
lifeless  and  manimated,  that  they  procured  him  the 
name  of  C/iion,  or  snow. 

Theomnestus,  a rival  of  Nicias  in  the  admini- 
stration of  public  affairs  at  Athens.  Strab.  14 

A statuary  of  Sardinia.  Pans.  6,  c.  15.—-A11 
Athenian  philosopher,  among  the  followers  of  Plato’s 
octnnes.  He  had  Brutus,  Caesar’s  murderer, 

a-ong  his  pupils. A painter.  Plin.  35. 

Theon,  a philosopher,  who  used  frequently  to 

walk  in  his  sleep.  Diog. An  astronomer  of 

Smyrna,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. A painter  of 

Samos.  ZEhan.  P H.  3,  c.  44. Another  philo- 
sopher. Diog. An  infamous  reviler.  Horat.  1, 

ep.  19.  ’ 

Theonoe,  a daughter  of  Thestor,  sister  to 

m . r wa?  .carried  away  by  sea  pirates, 
and  sold  to  Icarus  king  of  Caria,  &c.  Hygin.  fab. 

190. A daughter  of  Proteus  and  a Nereid,  who 

vesse?C&cam0Ured  °f  Canobus> the  PiIot  of  a Trojan 

Theope,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Leos. 

N^.M,en?Ph  Sne-i  ? dau£{Uer  of  Bisaltus,  whom 
Neptune  changed  into  a sheep,  to  remove  her  from 

rrnmuT,er°nn.SUUOiS’  ?nd  conveyed  to  the  island 
1iHc  §°d  afterwards  assumed  the  shape 
of  a ram,  and  under  this  transformation  he  had  by 
the  nymph  a ram  with  a golden  fleece,  which  carried 

/Jrr8U8.  ChiS-  °Vld-  MtL  6’  V‘  ^7. -Hygin. 

M^v^npPhHne8’  3 Gr<:ek.  historian,  born  at 
Mitylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey, 
and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Roman  gcneraV 

the  b0aul^ofe'phenVrd  T"y  5dvantag«f  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  he  advised  Pompey  to 
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retire  to  the  court  of  Egypt.  Cic. pro  Arch.,  &c. 

. — Paterc. — Pint,  in  Cic.  Pomp. His  son 

M.  Pompeius  Theophanes  was  made  governor  of 

Asia,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Tiberius.- The 

only  edition  of  Theophanes  the  Byzantine  historian, 
is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1649. 

Theophania,  festivals  celebrated  at  Delphi  in 
honour  of  Apollo. 

Theophllus,  a comic  poet  of  Athens. — —A 
governor  of  Syria  in  the  age  of  Julian.  A friend 

of  Piso. A physician,  whose  treatise  de  Urinis 

is  best  edited  by  Guidotius,  L.  Bat.  1728,  and 

another  by  Morell,  8vo,  Paris,  1556. One  of  the 

Greek  fathers,  whose  work  ad  Autolycuvi  is  best 

edited  in  12010,  by  Wolf,  Hamb.  1724. The  name 

of  Theophilus  is  common  among  the  primitive 
Christians. 

Theophrastus,  a native  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos, 
son  of  a fuller.  He  studied  under  Plato,  and  after- 
wards under  Aristotle,  whose  friendship  he  gained, 
and  whose  warmest  commendations  he  deserved. 
His  original  name  was  Tyrtamus,  but  this  the 
philosopher  made  him  exchange  for  that  of  Eu- 
phrastus,  to  intimate  his  excellence  in  speaking, 
and  afterwards  for  that  of  Theophrastus , which  he 
deemed  still  more  expressive  of  his  eloquence,  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
language.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  when  the 
malevolence  of  the  Athenians  drove  all  the  philo- 
sopher’s friends  from  the  city,  Theophrastus  suc- 
ceeded Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  and  rendered  him- 
self so  conspicuous,  that  in  a short  time  the  number 
of  his  auditors  was  increased  to  2000.  Not  only 
his  countrymen  courted  his  applause,  but  kings  and 
princes  were  desirous  of  his  friendship  : and  Cas- 
sander  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  regarded  him  with 
more  than  usual  partiality.  Theophrastus  com- 
posed many  books,  and  Diogenes  has  enumerated 
the  titles  of  above  200  treatises,  which  he  wrote 
with  great  elegance  and  copiousness.  About  20  of 
these  are  extant,  among  which  are  his  history  of 
stones,  his  treatise  on  plants,  on  the  winds,  on  the 
signs  of  fair  weather,  &c.,  and  his  Characters,  an 
excellent  moral  treatise,  which  was  begun  in  the 
99th  year  of  his  age.  He  died,  loaded  with  years 
and  infirmities,  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age,  B.C. 
288,  lamenting  the  shortness  of  life,  and  complain- 
ing of  the  partiality  of  nature  in  granting  longevity 
to  the  crow  and  to  the  stag,  but  not  to  man.  lo 
his  care  we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
which  the  dying  philosopher  entrusted  to  him. 
The  best  edition  of  Theophrastus,  is  that  of  Hem- 
sius,  fol.  L.  Bat.  1613  ; and  of  his  Characters,  that 
of  Needham,  8vo,  Cantab.  1712,  and  that  of 
Fischer,  8vo,  Coburg,  1763.  Cic.  Tusc.  3,  c.  28,  in 
Brut.  c.  31,  in  Orat.  19,  &c .—Strab.  i^.—Biog.  in 
Vit&.-AElian.  V.H.  2,  c.  8.  1.  34,  c.  20.  1.  8,  C.  12. 
—Quintit.  10,  c.  1 —Pint.  adv.  Colot.—— An  officer 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth  by 

Antigonus.  Polyain.  . . 

TheopolSmus,  a man  who,  with  his  brother 
Hiero,  plundered  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi,  and 
fled  away  for  fear  of  being  punished.  Cic.  in 
VcKV*  5. 

TheopSlis,  a name  given  to  Antioch,  because 
the  Christians  first  received  their  name  there. 

Theopompus,  a king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidae,  who  succeeded  his  father  N icander, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  many  new  reSu- 
lations  which  he  introduced.  He  created  the 
Ephori,  and  died,  after  a long  and  peaceful  reign, 


B.C.  723.  While  he  sat  on  the  throne,  the  Spar- 
tans  made  war  against  Messenia.  Pint,  in  Lyc. — 

Pans.  3,  c.  7. A famous  Greek  historian  of 

Chios,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  flourished  B.C. 
354.  All  his  compositions  are  jost,  except  a few 
fragments  quoted  by  ancient  writers.  He  is  com- 
pared to  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  as  an  historian, 
yet  he  is  severely  censured  for  his  satirical  remarks 
and  illiberal  reflections.  He  obtained  a prize  in 
which  his  master  was  a competitor,  and  he  was 
liberally  rewarded  for  composing  the  best  funeral 
oration  in  honour  of  Mausolus.  His  father’s  name 
was  Damasistratus.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Pint,  in 
Lys. — C.  Nep.  7. — Pans.  6,  c.  18. — QuintU.  10, 

c.  1. An  Athenian,  who  attempted  to  deliver 

his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius. 
Polycen.  5. A comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Me- 
nander. He  wrote  24  plays,  all  lost. A son  of 

Demaratus,  who  obtained  several  crowns  at  the 

Olympic  games.  Pans.  6,  c.  10. An  orator  and 

historian  of  Cnidus,  very  intimate  with  J.  Cssar. 

Strab.  14. A Spartan  general,  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Tegyra. A philosopher  of  Cheronaea, 

in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip. 

TheopLylactus  Simocatta,  a Byzantine 
historian,  whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris,  1647. 

-One  of  the  Greek  fathers  who  flourished  A.D. 
1070.  His  works  were  edited  at  Venice,  4 vols. 
1754  to  1763. 

Theorius,  a surname  of  Apollo  at  Trcezene, 
where  he  had  a very  ancient  temple.  It  signifies 
clear-sighted.  ...  , 

Theotimus,  a wrestler  of  Elis,  m the  age  of 

Alexander.  Pans.  6,  c.  17. A Greek  who  wrote 

a history  of  Italy.  ** 

Theoxgna,  a noble  lady  of  Thessaly,  who 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  when  unable  to  escape 
from  the  soldiers  of  king  Philip,  who  pursued  her. 
Liv.  40,  c.  4.  , 

Theoxenia,  a festival  celebrated  in  honour  01 
all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece,  but  especially 
at  Athens.  Games  were  then  observed,  and  the 
conqueror  who  obtained  the  prize  received  a large 
sum  of  money,  or,  according  to  others,  a vest 
beautifully  ornamented.  The  Dioscuri  established 
a festival  of  the  same  name,  in  honour  of  the  gods 
who  had  visited  them  at  one  of  their  entertain- 
ments. 

Theoxenius,  a surname  of  Apollo.  , 

Thera,  a daughter  of  Amphion  and  TSiobe- 

Hygin.  fab.  69. One  of  the  Sporades  in  the 

zEgean  sea,  anciently  called  Callista,  now  Santorin. 
It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
left  there  under  Membliares  by  Cadmus,  when 
went  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa.  It  was  cal  eo 
Thera  by  Theras  the  son  of  Autesion,  who  settieo 
there  with  a colony  from  Lacedaemon,  faus.3. 

c.  1 .—Hcrodot.  4 —Strab.  8 A town  of  Lana. 

Theramhus,  a town  near  Pallenc  Ecioa 


TheramSnes,  an  Athenian  philowpher  * 
general  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  His  ‘ ^ 
name  was  Agnon.  He  was  one  of  the  3°  > A 
of  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in  the  cru- el «•**  . 
oppression  which  disgraced  their  adtniBis 
He  was  accused  by  Critias,  one  of  h>s  c° 
because  he  opposed  their  views,  and  he  ^ 
demned  to  drink  hemlock,  though  defend  . ^ 
own  innocence,  and  the  friendly  intercess 
philosopher  Socrates.  He  drank  the  p ^ ^ 
great  composure,  and  poured  some  <<xl»i* 

ground,  with  the  sarcaslical  exclamation  ot, 
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to  the  health  of  Critias.”  This  happened  about 
>4  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Tneramenes,  on 
;count  of  the  fickleness  of  his  disposition,  has 
;en  called  Cothurnus,  a part  of  the  dress  used 
jth  by  men  and  women.  Cic.  de  Orat.  3,  c.  16. — 
tut.  in  Alcib.,  &c. — C.  Nep. 

Therapne,  or  Terapne,  a town  of  Laconia, 
the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo  had  a 
mple  called  Phcebeum.  It  was  but  a very  short 
stance  from  Lacedaemon,  and,  indeed,  some 
ithors  have  confounded  it  with  the  capital  of 
aconia.  It  received  its  name  from  Therapne,  a 
lughter  of  Lelex.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  born 
ere,  and  on  that  account  they  were  sometimes 
died  Therapncei  fratres.  Paris.  3,  c.  14. — Ovid, 
ast.  5,  v.  223.— Sil.  6,  v.  303.  1.  8,  v.  414.  1.  13, 
43. — Liv.  2,  c.  16. — Dionys.  Hal.  2,  c.  49. — 
'.at.  7,  Theb.  v.  793. 

Theras,  a son  of  Autesion  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
>nducted  a colony  to  Callista,  to  which  he  gave 
e name  of  Thera.  He  received  divine  honours 
ter  death.  Pans.  3,  c.  1 & 15. 

Th.erim2Lch.us,  a son  of  Hercules  by  Megara. 
pollod.  2,  c.  4 & 7. 

Therippidas,  a Lacedaemonian,  &c.  Diod.  15. 
Theritas,  a surname  of  Mars  in  Laconia. 

Therma,  a town  of  Africa.  Strabo. A town 

Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Thessalonica , in 
>nourof  the  wife  of  Cassander,  and  now  Salonicki. 
ne  bay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Therma  is  called 
hemurus , or  Thermaicus  sinus,  and  advances 
r into  the  country,  so  much,  that  Pliny  has  named 
Macedonians  sinus,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  inti- 
ate  its  extent.  Strab. — Tacit.  Ann.  5,  c.  10. — 
erodot. 

Thermae  (baths),  a town  of  Sicily,  where  were 

e baths  of  Selin  us,  now  Sciacca. Another, 

.ar  Panormus,  now  Thermini.  Sil.  14,  v.  23. — 
•c.  Ver.  2,  c.  35. 

Thermodon,  now  Termeli , a famous  river  of 
ippadocia,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Amazons, 
lling  into  the  Euxine  sea  near  Themiscyra. 
aere  was  also  a small  river  of  the  same  name  in 
■jeotia,  near  Tanagra,  which  was  afterwards  called 
'ertton.  Strab.  11. — H erodot.  9,  c.  27. — Mela,  1, 
19. — Pans,  1,  c.  1.  1.  9,  c.  19. — Pint,  in  Detn. — 
ire.  a£n.  11,  v.  659. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  249,  &c. 
Thermopylae,  a small  pass  leading  from 
aessaly  into  Locris  and  Phocis.  It  has  a large 
Jge  of  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the 
st,  with  deep  and  dangerous  marshes,  being  in 
e narrowest  part  only  25  feet  in  breadth.  Thermo- 
'lae  receives  its  name  from  the  hot  baths  which 
e in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  celebrated  for  a 
.ttle  which  was  fought  there  B.C.  480,  on  the  7th 
August,  between  Xerxes  and  the  Greeks,  in 
licit  300  Spartans  resisted  for  three  successive 
.ys  repeatedly  the  attacks  of  the  most  brave  and 
.urageous  of  the  Persian  army,  which,  according 
some  historians,  amounted  to  5,000,000.  There 
is  also  another  battle  fought  there  between  the 
omans  and  Antiochus  kinjr  of  Syria.  Herodot.  7, 
176,  &.C.— Strab.  9. — Liv.  36,  c.  15. — Mela,  2, 
3. — Pint,  in  Cat.,  &c. — Pans.  7,  c.  15. 
'Thermum,  a town  of  /Etolia  on  the  Evenus. 
ilyb.  5. 


of 


olyb. 

IThermus,  a man  accused  in  the  reign 

iberius,  &c. — —A  man  put  to  death  by  Nero. 

! town  of  /Etolia,  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Therodftmaa,  a king  of  Scythia,  who,  as 
'me  report,  fed  lions  with  human  blood,  that  they 
fight  be  more  cruel.  Ovid,  lb.  383. 


Theron,  a tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  died 
472  B.C.  He  was  a native  of  Bceotia,  and  son  af 
/Enesidamus,  and  he  married  Damarete  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gelon  of  Sicily.  Herodot.  7. — Pind.  Olymp. 

2. One  of  Action’s  dogs.  Ovid. A Rutulian 

who  attempted  to  kill  /Eneas.  He  perished  in  the 

attempt.  Virg.  VEti.  10,  v.  312. A priest  in  the 

temple  of  Hercules  at  Saguntum,  &c.  Sil.  2,  v.  149. 

A Theban  descended  from  the  Spartae.  St  at. 

Theb.  2,  v.  572. A daughter  of  Phylas,  beloved 

by  Apollo.  Pans.  9,  c.  40. 

Therpander,  a celebrated  poet  and  musician 
of  Lesbos.  Vid.  Terpander. 

Thersander,  a son  of  Polynices  and  Argia. 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  but 
he  was  killed  in  Mysia  by  Telephus,  before  the 
confederate  army  reached  the  enemy’s  country. 

Virg.  /En.  2,  v.  261. — Apollod.  3,  c.  7. A son 

of  Sisyphus  king  of  Corinth. A musician  of 

Ionia. 

Thersllochus,  a leader  of  the  Paeonians  in 
the  Trojan  war,  killed  by  Achilles.  Virg.  VEn.  6, 

v.  483. A friend  of  ./Eneas,  killed  by  Turnus. 

Id.  12,  v.  363. An  athlete  at  Corcyra,  crowned 

at  the  Olympic  games.  Pans.  6,  c.  13. 

Thersippus,  a son  of  Agrius,  who  drove 

Glneus  from  the  throne  of  Calydon. A man 

who  carried  a letter  from  Alexander  to  Darius. 

Curt.  An  Athenian  author,  who  died  954 

B.C. 

Thersltes,  an  officer,  the  most  deformed  and 
illiberal  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  fond  of  ridiculing  his  fellow-soldiers,  particu- 
larly Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Ulysses.  Achilles 
killed  him  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  because  he 
laughed  at  his  mourning  the  death  of  Penthesilea. 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  17,  v.  15. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — 
Homer.  II.  2,  v.  212,  &c. 

Theseidee,  a patronymic  given  to  the  Athe- 
nians from  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings.  Virg.  G.  2, 
v.  383- 

Theseis,  a poem  written  by  Codrus,  containing 
an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Theseus,  and 
now  lost.  Juv.  1,  v.  2. 

Theseus,  a king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  /Egeus 
by  /Ethra  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
was  educated  at  Trcezene  in  the  house  of  Pittheus, 
and  as  he  was  not  publicly  acknowledged  to  be  the 
son  of  the  king  of  Athens,  he  passed  for  the  son  of 
Neptune.  When  he  came  to  years  of  maturity,  he 
was  sent  by  his  mother  to  his  father,  and  a sword 
was  given  him,  by  which  he  might  make  himself 
known  to  /Egeus  in  a private  manner.  Vid.  /Egeus. 
His  journey  to  Athens  was  not  across  the  sea,  as  it 
was  usual  with  travellers,  but  Theseus  determined 
to  signalize  himself  in  going  by  land,  and  en- 
countering difficulties.  The  road  which  led  from 
Trcezene  to  Athens  was  infested  with  robbers  and 
wild  beasts,  and  almost  impassable ; but  these 
obstacles  were  easily  removed  by  the  courageous 
son  of  /Egeus.  He  destroyed  Corynetes,  Synnis, 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  Procrustes,  and  the  celebrated 
Phma.  At  Athens,  however,  his  reception  was  not 
cordial  ; Medea  lived  there  with  /Egeus,  and  as 
she  knew  that  her  influence  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  if  Theseus  was  received  in  his  father’s 
nouse,  she  attempted  to  destroy  him  before  his 
arrival  was  made  public.  /Egeus  was  himself  to 
give  the  cup  of  poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at 
a feast,  but  the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of 
Theseus  reminded  him  of  his  amours  with  /Ethra. 
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He  knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the  people  of 
Athens  were  glad  to  find  that  this  illustrious 
stranger,  who  had  cleared  Attica  from  robbers  and 
pirates,  was  the  son  of  their  monarch.  The  Pal- 
lantides,  who  expected  to  succeed  their  uncle 
TEgeus  on  the  throne,  as  he  apparently  had  no 
children,  attempted  to  assassinate  Theseus ; but 
.they  fell  a prey  to  their  own  barbarity,  and  were  all 
put  to  death  by  the  young  prince.  The  bull  of 
Marathon  next  engaged  the  attention  of  Theseus. 
The  labour  seemed  arduous,  but  he  caught  the 
animal  alive,  and  after  he  had  led  it  through  the 
streets  of  Athens,  he  sacrificed  it  to  Minerva,  or 
the  god  of  Delphi.  After  this  Theseus  went  to 
Crete  among  the  seven  chosen  youths  whom  the 
Athenians  yearly  sent  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mino- 
taur. The  wish  to  deliver  his  country  from  so 
dreadful  a tribute,  engaged  him  to  undertake  this 
expedition.  He  was  successful  by  means  of  Ariadne 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  who  was  enamoured  of 
him,  and  after  he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth 
with  a clue  of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur 
[V id.  Minotaurus],  he  sailed  from  Crete  with  the 
six  boys  and  seven  maidens,  whom  his  victory  had 
equally  redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of 
Naxos,  where  he  was  driven  by  the  winds,  he  had 
the  meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings  which  his 
return  might  have  occasioned  at  Athens  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  TEgeus,  who  threw  himself 
into  the  sea  when  he  saw  his  son’s  ship  return  with 
black  sails,  which  was  the  signal  of  ill  success. 
Vid.  TEgeus.  His  ascension  on  his  father's  throne 
was  universally  applauded,  B.C.  1235.  The  Athe- 
nians were  governed  with  mildness,  and  Theseus 
made  new  regulations,  and  enacted  new  laws.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased 
by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  religious  worship 
was  attended  with  more  than  usual  solemnity,  a 
court  was  instituted  which  had  the  care  of  all  civil 
affairs,  and  Theseus  made  the  government  demo- 
cratical,  while  he  reserved  for  himself  only  the 
command  of  the  armies.  The  fame  which  he  had 
gained  by  his  victories  and  policy,  made  his  alliance 
courted  ; but  Pirithous  king  of  the  Lapithae,  alone 
wished  to  gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him  in 
the  field  of  battle.  He  invaded  the  territories  of 
Attica,  and  when  Theseus  had  marched  out  to  meet 
him,  the  two  enemies,  struck  at  the  sight  of  each 
other,  rushed  between  their  two  armies,  to  embrace 
one  another  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  from  that  time  began  the  most  sincere 
and  admired  friendship,  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial. Theseus  was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  his 
friend,  and  was  the  most  eager  and  courageous  of 
the  Lapithse,  in  the  defence  of  Hippodamia  and 
her  female  attendants,  against  the  brutal  attempts 
of  the  Centaurs.  When  Pirithous  had  lost  Hippo- 
damia, he  agreed  with  Theseus,  whose  wife  Phaedra 
was  also  dead,  to  carry  away  some  of  the  daughters 
of  the  gods.  Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen 
the  daughter  of  Leda,  and  after  they  had  obtained 
this  beautiful  prize,  they  cast  lots,  and  she  became 
the  property  of  Theseus.  The  Athenian  monarch 
entrusted  her  to  the  care  of  his  mother  A£thra,  at 
Aphidnae,  till  she  was  of  nubile  years,  but  the 
resentment  of  Castor  and  Pollux  soon  obliged  him 
to  restore  her  safe  into  their  hands.  Helen,  before 
she  reached  Sparta,  became  mother  of  a daughter 
by  Theseus,  but  this  tradition,  confirmed  by  some 
ancient  mythologists,  is  confuted  by  others,  who 
affirm  that  she  was  but  nine  years  old  when  carried 


away  by  the  two  royal  friends,  and  Ovid  introduces 
her  in  one  of  his  epistles,  saying,  Excepto  redii 
passa  tiviore  nihil.  Some  time  after  Theseus 
assisted  his  friend  in  procuring  a wife,  and  they 
both  descended  into  the  infernal  regions  to  carry 
away  Proserpine.  Pluto,  apprsed  of  their  in- 
tentions, stopped  them.  Pirithous  was  placed  on 
his  father’s  wheel,  and  Theseus  was  tied  to  a huge 
stone  on  which  he  had  sat  to  rest  himself.  Virgil 
represents  him  in  this  eternal  state  of  punishment 
repeating  to  the  shades  in  Tartarus  the  words  of 
Discite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temtiere  divos. 
Apollodorus,  however,  and  others  declare  that  he 
was  not  long  detained  in  hell ; when  Hercules 
came  to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus,  he  tore  him  away 
from  the  stone,  but  with  such  violence,  that  his 
skin  was  left  behind.  The  same  assistance  was 
given  to  Pirithous,  and  the  two  friends  returned 
upon  the  earth  by  the  favour  of  Hercules  and  the 
consent  of  the  infernal  deities,  not,  however,  with- 
out suffering  the  most  excruciating  torments. 
During  the  captivity  of  Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pluto,  Mnestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
theus,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favours  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  in  pre- 
ference to  the  children  of  the  absent  monarch.  At 
his  return  Theseus  attempted  to  eject  the  usurper, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians  had  forgotten 
his  many  services,  and  he  retired  with  great  morti- 
fication to  the  court  of  Lycomedes  king  of  the 
island  of  Scyros.  After  paying  him  much  attention, 
Lycomedes,  either  jealous  of  his  fame,  or  bribed  by 
the  presence  of  Mnestheus,  carried  him  to  a high 
rock,  on  pretence  of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  and  threw  him  down  a deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell  down 
this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed  to  death 
without  receiving  any  violence  from  Lycomedes. 
The  children  of  Theseus,  after  the  death  of  Mnes- 
theus, recovered  the  Athenian  throne,  and  that  the 
memory  of  their  father  might  not  be  without  tne 
honours  due  to  a hero,  they  brought  his  remains 
from  Scyros,  and  gave  them  a magnificent  burial. 
They  also  raised  him  statues  and  a temple,  and 
festivals  and  games  were  publicly  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  actions  of  a hero  who  had  ren- 
dered such  services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These 
festivals  were  still  celebrated  with  original  solem- 
nity in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch,  about 
1200  years  after  the  death  of  Theseus.  The  his- 
torians disagree  from  the  poets  in  their  accounts 
about  this  hero,  and  they  all  suppose  that,  instead 
of  attempting  to  carry  away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the 
two  friends  wished  to  seduce  a daughter  of  A:do- 
neus  king  of  the  Molossi.  This  daughter,  as  they 
say,  bore  the  name  of  Proserpine,  and  the  dog 
which  kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called  Cer- 
berus, and  hence,  perhaps,  arises  the  fiction  of  the 
poets.  Pirithous  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog, 
but  Theseus  was  confined  in  prison,  from  whence  he 
made  his  escape  some  time  after  by  the  assistance 
of  Hercules.  Some  authors  place  1 heseus  and  hts 
friend  in  the  number  of  the  Argonauts,  but  they 
were  both  detained,  either  in  the  infernal  regions, 
or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi.  in  the  time  ot 
Jason’s  expedition  to  Colchis.  Plui.  1,1  I da. 
Apollod.  3. — Hygin.  fab.  14  & 79. — Pans.  1,  c.  2, 
&c. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  433.  Ib.  41a.  hast.  3>  • 
473  & 491.  Heroid.—Diod.  1 & 

612. — Homer . Od.  21,  v.  293. — Hesiod. t* 

Here. — PElian.  V.  li.  4,  c.  5. — Slat.  1 hcb.  5,  • 
432. — Propert.  3. — L actant,  ad  7 hcb.  Stat. 
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t.  lean.  1. — Flac.  2. — Apollon.  1. — Virg.  AEn.  6, 
617. — Seneca,  in  Hippol. — St  at.  A chill.  1. 
Thesidee,  a name  given  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
xiuse  they  were  governed  by  Theseus. 
Thesldes,  a patronymic  applied  to  the  children 
'Theseus,  especially  Hippolytus.  Ovid.  Her.  4, 

ThesmophSra,  a surname  of  Ceres,  as  law- 
yer, in  whose  honour  festivals  were  instituted 
led  Thesmophoria.  The  Thesmophoria  were 
tituted  by  Triptolemus,  or,  according  to  some, 
Orpheus,  or  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  The 
;atest  part  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially 
hens,  observed  them  with  great  solemnity.  The 
rshippers  were  free-born  women,  whose  husbands 
re  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  festival, 
ey  were  assisted  by  a priest  called  me<pavo<popo^, 
.lause  he  carried  a crown  on  his  head.  There 
re  also  certain  virgins  who  officiated,  and  were 
aintained  at  the  public  expense.  The  freeborn 
men  were  dressed  in  white  robes,  to  intimate 
:ir  spotless  innocence ; they  were  charged  to 
;erve  the  strictest  chastity  during  three  or  five 
ys  before  the  celebration,  and  during  the  four 
fs  of  the  solemnity ; and  on  that  account  it  was 
lal  for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with  aguus  castus, 
xbane,  and  all  such  herbs  as  were  supposed  to 
•/e  the  power  of  expelling  all  venereal  propensi- 
They  were  also  charged  not  to  eat  pome- 
rjiates,  or  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads,  as  the 
ole  was  to  be  observed  with  the  greatest  signs 
•seriousness  and  gravity,  without  any  display  of 
ntonness  or  levity.  It  was,  however,  usual  to 
t at  one  another,  as  the  goddess  Ceres  had  been 
. de  to  smile  by  a merry  expression  when  she  was 
and  melancholy  for  the  recent  loss  of  her 
jghter  Proserpine.  Three  days  were  required 
: the  preparation,  and  upon  the  nth  of  the  month 
!ed  Pyanepsion,  the  women  went  to  Eleusis, 
rying  books  on  their  heads,  in  which  the  laws 
ich  the  goddess  had  invented  were  contained, 
the  14th  of  the  same  month  the  festival  began, 
:he  16th  day  a fast  was  observed,  and  the  women 
on  the  ground  in  token  of  humiliation.  It  was 
. ial  during  the  festival  to  offer  prayers  to  Ceres, 
-iserpine,  Pluto,  and  Calligenia,  whom  some  sup- 
e to  be  the  nurse  or  favourite  maid  of  the 
.dess  of  com,  or  perhaps  one  of  her  surnames. 
;re  were  some  sacrifices  of  a mysterious  nature, 
all  persons  whose  offence  was  small  were  re- 
.ed  from  confinement.  Such  as  were  initiated 
he  festivals  of  Eleusis  assisted  at  the  Thesmo- 
ria.  The  place  of  high  priest  was  hereditary 
he  family  of  Eumolpus.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  431. 
■t.  4,  v.  61  9.— Apollod.  1,  c.  4. — Virg.  VEn.  4, 
8. — Sophocl.  in  (Edip.  Col . — Clem.  Alex. 
'hesmothStae,  a name  given  to  the  last  six 
‘ hons  among  the  Athenians,  because  they  took 
:icular  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  see 
: ice  impartially  ' administered.  They  were  at 
. time  nine  in  number. 

’hespia,  now  Heocorio,  a town  of  Bueotia,  at 
foot  of  mount  Helicon,  which  received  its  name 
• il  I hespia  the  daughter  of  Asopus,  or  from 
•spius.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. — Pans,  o,  c.  ifi.—Strab.  9. 
.’hespiSclse,  the  sons  of  Thespiades.  Vid. 
•spius. 

'hespifides,  a name  given  to  the  50  daughters 
[Thespnis.  Vid.  Thespius.  Diod.  4. — Seneca, 

'Here.  (Et.  360. Also  a surname  of  the  nine 

•ics,  because  they  were  held  in  great  veneration 
hespia.  Place.  2,  v.  36 i.—Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  310. 


Thespis,  a Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  536  years  before 
Christ.  His  representations  were  very  rustic  and 
imperfect.  He  went  from  town  to  town  upon  a 
cart,  on  which  was  erected  a temporary  stage, 
where  two  actors,  whose  faces  were  daubed  with 
the  lees  of  wine,  entertained  the  audience  with 
choral  songs,  &c.  Solon  was  a great  enemy  to  his 
dramatic  representations.  Horat.  Art.  P.  276. — 
Diog. 

Thespius,  a king  of  Thespia,  in  Boeotia,  son 
of  Erechtheus,  according  to  some  authors.  He  was 
desirous  that  his  50  daughters  should  have  children 
by  Hercules,  and  therefore  when  that  hero  was  at 
his  court  he  permitted  him  to  enjoy  their  company. 
This,  which,  according  to  some,  was  effected  in  one 
night,  passes  for  the  13th  and  most  arduous  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  as  the  two  following  lines  from 
the  arcana  arcanissima  indicate  : 

Tertins  hinc  decintus  labor  est  durissimus,  und 

Quinquaginta  simul  stupravit  iwctc puellas. 

All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  male 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them  twins, 
particularly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the  youngest. 
Some  suppose  that  one  of  the  Thespiades  refused  to 
admit  Hercules  to  her  arms,  for  which  the  hero 
condemned  her  to  pass  all  her  life  in  continual 
celibacy,  and  to  become  the  priestess  of  a temple 
he  had  at  Thespia.  The  children  of  the  Thespi- 
ades, called  Thespiadce,  went  to  Sardinia,  where 
they  made  a settlement  with  Iolaus,  the  friend  of 
their  father.  Thespius  is  often  confounded  by 
ancient  authors  with  Thestius,  though  the  latter 
lived  in  a different  place,  and,  as  king  of  Pleuron, 
sent  his  sons  to  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Pans.  9,  c.  26  & 27. — Pint. 

Thesprotia,  a country  of  Epirus,  at  the  west 
of  Ambracia,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sea.  It 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus, 
which  the  poets,  after  Homer,  have  called  the 
streams  of  hell.  The  oracle  of  Dodona  was  in 
Thesprotia.  Homer.  Od.  14,  v.  315. — Strab.  7,  &c. 
— Pans.  1,  c.  17. — Lucan.  3,  v.  179. 

Thesprotus,  a son  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  8. 

Thessfilia,  a country  of  Greece,  whose  boun- 
daries have  been  different  at  different  periods. 
Properly  speaking,  Thessaly  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  or  Grmcia 
propria ; east,  by  the  /Egean  ; north,  by  Mace- 
donia and  Mygdonia  ; and  west,  by  Illyricum  and 
Epirus.  It  was  generally  divided  into  four  separate 
provinces,  Thessaliotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Istiaeotis,  and 
Phthiotis,  to  which  some  add  Magnesia.  It  has 
been  severally  called  VEmonia,  Pelasgicum,  Argos, 
Hellas , Argeia,  Dryopis,  Pelasgta,  Pyrr/uea, 
VEinathia,  &c.  The  name  of  Thessaly  is  derived 
from  Thessalus,  one  of  its  monarchs.  Thessaly  is 
famous  for  a deluge  which  happened  there  in  the 
age  of  Deucalion.  Its  mountains  and  cities  are 
also  celebrated,  such  as  Olympus,  Pelion,  Ossa, 
Larissa,  &c.  ^ The  Argonauts  were  partly  natives 
of  Ihessaly.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  passed 
for  a treacherous  nation,  so  that  false  money  was 
called  Thessalian  coin,  and  a perfidious  action, 
Thessalian  deceit.  Thessaly  was  governed  by 
kings,  till  it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs.  The  cavalry  was  universally  esteemed, 
and  the  people  were  superstitious,  and  addicted  to 
the  study  of  magic  and  incantations.  Thessaly  is 
now  called  Janna.  Lucan.  6,v.  438,  &c. — Dionys. 
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210. — Curt.  3,  c.  2. — /Elian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  1. — 
Pans.  4,  c.  36.  1.  10,  c.  1. — Mela  2,  c.  3. — Jus- 
tin. 7,  c.  6. — Diod.  4. 

Th.ess5.lion,  a servant  of  Mentor  of  Sidon,  in 
the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  &c.  Diod.  16. 

Thessaliotis,  a part  of  Thessaly  at  the  south 
of  the  river  Peneus. 

Thessalonlca,  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia, 
first  called  Therina,  and  Thessalonica,  after  Thes- 
salonica  the  wife  of  Cassander.  According  to 
ancient  writers  it  was  once  very  powerful,  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  a place  of  note.  Strab.  7. — 
Dionys. — Cic.  hi  Pis.  c.  17. — Liv.  29,  c.  17.  1.  40, 

c.  4.  1.  44,  c.  10  & 45. — Mela , 2,  c.  3. A daughter 

of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  She  married  Cassander,  by  whom  she 
had  a son  called  Antipater,  who  put  her  to  death. 
Pans.  8,  c.  7. 

Thessalus,  a son  of  iEmon. A son  of  Her- 

cules and  Calliope  daughter  of  Euryphilus.  Thes- 
saly received  its  name  from  one  of  these.  Apollod. 

2. — Dictys  Cret.  2. A physician  who  invited 

Alexander  to  a feast  at  Babylon  to  give  him  poison. 

A physician  of  Lydia  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He 

gained  the  favours  of  the  great  and  opulent  at 
Rome,  by  the  meanness  and  servility  of  his  be- 
haviour. He  treated  all  physicians  with  contempt, 
and  thought  himself  superior  to  all  his  predeces- 
sors.  A son  of  Cimon,  who  accused  Alcibiades 

because  he  imitated  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. A 

son  of  Pisicratus. A player  in  the  age  of  Alex- 

ander. 

Thest51us,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Epicaste. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Theste,  a sister  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  She  married  Philoxenus,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Sicilians. 

Thestia,  a town  of  HLtolia,  between  the  Evenus 
and  Achelous.  Polyb.  5. 

Thesti.5d.8e  and  ThestiSdes.  Vid.  Thes- 
piadse  and  Thespiades. 

ThestiSdse,  the  sons  of  Thestius,  Toxeus,  and 
Plexippus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  286. 

Thestias,  a patronymic  of  Althaea,  daughter  of 
Thestius.  Ovid.  Met.  8. 

Thestis,  a fountain  in  the  country  of  Cyrene. 

Thestius,  a king  of  Pleuron,  and  son  of  Par- 
thaon,  was  father  to  Toxeus,  Plexippus,  and  Al- 
thaea.  A king  of  Thespia.  Vid.  Thespius.  The 

sons  of  Thestius,  called  Thestiadee,  were  killed  by 
Meleager  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 

Thestor,  a son  of  Idmon  and  Laothoe,  father 
to  Calchas.  From  him  Calchas  is  often  called 
Tliestorides.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  19. — Stat.  1,  Ach. 
v.  497. — Apollon.  1,  v.  239. — Homer.  II.  1,  v.  69. 

Thestylis,  a country-woman  mentioned  in 
Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

Thetis,  one  of  the  sea  deities,  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris,  often  confounded  with  Tethys 
her  grandmother.  She  was  courted  by  Neptune 
and  Jupiter;  but  when  the  gods  were  informed 
that  the  son  she  would  bring  forth  must  become 
greater  than  his  father,  their  addresses  were  stopped, 
and  Peleus  the  son  of  CEacus  was  permitted  to 
solicit  her  hand.  Thetis  refused  him,  but  the  lover 
had  the  artifice  to  catch  her  when  asleep,  and,  by 
binding  her  strongly,  he  prevented  her  from  escap- 
ing from  his  grasp,  in  assuming  different  forms. 
When  Thetis  found  that  she  could  not  elude  the 
vigilance  of  her  lover  she  consented  to  marry  him, 
though  much  against  her  inclination.  Their  nup- 


tials were  celebrated  on  mount  Pelion  with  great 
pomp  ; all  the  deities  attended  except  the  goddess 
of  discord,  who  punished  the  negligence  of  Peleus, 
by  throwing  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  a golden 
apple,  to  be  given  to  the  fairest  of  all  the  goddesses. 
Vid.  Discordia.  Thetis  became  mother  of  several 
children  by  Peleus,  but  all  these  she  destroyed  by 
fire  in  attempting  to  see  whether  they  were  im- 
mortal. Achilles  must  have  shared  the  same  fate, 
if  Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her  hand  as 
she  was  going  to  repeat  the  cruel  operation.  She 
afterwards  rendered  him  invulnerable  by  plunging 
him  in  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  except  that  part  of 
the  heel  by  which  she  held  him.  As  Thetis  well 
knew  the  fate  of  her  son,  she  attempted  to  remove 
him  from  the  Trojan  war  by  concealing  him  in  the 
court  of  Lycomedes.  This  was  useless.  He  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The  mother,  still 
anxious  for  his  preservation,  prevailed  upon  Vulcan 
to  make  him  a suit  of  armour;  but  when  it  was 
done,  she  refused  the  god  the  favours  which  she 
had  promised  him.  When  Achilles  was  killed  by 
Paris,  Thetis  issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the  Nere- 
ides to  mourn  his  death,  and  after  she  had  collected 
his  ashes  in  a golden  urn,  she  raised  a monument  to 
his  memory,  and  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour. 
Hesiog.  Theog.  v.  244,  &c. — Apollod.  1,  c.  2 & 9. 
1.  3,  c.  13. — Hy gin.  fab.  54. — Homer.  II.  1,  ox. 
Od.  24,  v.  55. — Pans.  5,  c.  18,  &c. — Ovid.  Met.  n, 
fab.  7.  1.  \2, fab.  1,  &c. 

Th.eu.tis,  or  Teuthis,  a prince  of  a town  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went  to  the  Trojan 
war.  He  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon  at  Aulis. 
and  when  Minerva,  under  the  form  of  Melas  son  of 
Ops,  attempted  to  pacify  him,  he  struck  the  god- 
dess and  returned  home.  Some  say  that  the  goddess 
afterwards  appeared  to  him  and  showed  him  the 
wound  which  he  had  given  her  in  the  thigh,  and 
that  he  died  soon  after.  Pans.  8,  c.  28. 

Thia,  the  mother  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  Aurora 
by  Hyperion.  Vid.  Thea.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  371. 

One  of  the  Sporades,  that  rose  out  of  the  sea 

in  the  age  of  Pliny.  Plin.  27,  c.  12. 

Tllias,  a king  of  Assyria. 

Thimbron,  a Lacedaemonian,  chosen  general 
to  conduct  a war  against  Persia.  He  was  recalled, 
and  afterwards  reappointed.  He  died  B.C.  391. 
Diod.  17. A friend  of  Harpalus. 

Thiodamas,  the  father  of  Hylas.  Vid.  Theo- 
damus.  _ . 

Th.irm.idia,  a town  of  Numidia,  where  Hiemp- 
sal  was  slain.  Sal.  Jug.  2. 

Thisbe,  a beautiful  woman  of  Babylon.  Via. 

Pyramus. A town  of  Basotia,  between  two 

mountains.  Pans.  9,  c.  32. 

Thisias,  a Sicilian  writer. 

Tlliosa,  one  of  the  three  nymphs  who  leu 
upiter  in  Arcadia.  She  built  a town  which  bore 
er  name  in  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  38. 

Thistie,  a town  of  Boeotia.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

Thoantium,  a place  on  the  sea  coast  a 
Rhodes.  . , 

Thoas,  a king  of  Taurica  Chersonesus,  in 
age  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would  nay 
molated  these  two  celebrated  strangers  on  Lti 
altars,  according  to  the  barbarous  customs  o 
country,  had  they  not  been  delivered  by  Ipm^ 

Vid.  Iphigenia.  According  to  some,  i “0 
the  son  of  Borysthenes.  Ovid.  Font.  3. c 
A king  of  Lemnos,  son  of  Bacchus  and 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  husband  to 
Pie  had  been  made  king  of  Lemnos  by 
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nanthus.  He  was  still  alive  when  the  Lemnian 
vomen  conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in  the  island, 
mt  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only  daughter  Hip- 
;ipyle,  in  whose  favour  he  had  resigned  the  crown, 
rlipsipyle  obliged  her  father  to  depart  secretly  from 
..emnos,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  women,  and 
le  arrived  safe  in  a neighbouring  island,  which 
. ,ome  call  Chios,  though  many  suppose  that  Thoas 
, vas  assassinated  by  the  enraged  females  before  he 
: iad  left  Lemnos.  Some  mythologists  confound  the 
. ring  of  Lemnos  with  that  of  Chersonesus,  and 
mppose  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  man. 
■According  to  their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very  young 
i vhen  he  retired  from  Lemnos,  and  after  that  he 

• vent  to  Taurica  Chersonesus,  where  he  settled. 
-Place.  8,  v.  208  —Hygin.  fab.  74,  120.— Ovid,  in 
■ lb.  384.  Heriod.  6,  v.  114. — Slat.  Theb.  6,  v.  262  & 
.j86. — Apollon.  Rhod.  1,  v.  209  & 615. — Apollod.  1, 

9.  1.  3,  c.  6. — Enrip.  in  Iphig. A son  of  An- 

.iremon  and  Gorge  the  daughter  of  CEneus.  He 
•vent  to  the  Trojan  war  with  15,  or  rather  40  ships. 
Homer.  II.  2,  &c. — Dictys  Cret.  1. — Hygin.  fab. 

, 57. A famous  huntsman.  Diod.  4. A son  of 

Itcarius.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. A son  of  Jason  and 

rHipsipyle  queen  of  Lemnos.  Stat.  Theb.  6,  v.  342. 

A son  of  Ornytion,  grandson  of  Sisyphus. 

A king  of  Assyria,  father  of  Adonis  and  Myrrha, 

laccording  to  Apollod.  3,  c.  14. A man  who  made 

r himself  master  of  Miletus. — -An  officer  of  -Etolia, 
-who  strongly  opposed  the  views  of  the  Romans, 

. and  favoured  the  interest  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  193. 

One  of  the  friends  of  .Eneas  in  Italy,  killed 

;by  Halesus.  Firg.  AEn.  10,  v.  415. 

Thoe,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod.  Tit.  245. 

One  of  the  horses  of  Admetus. One  of  the 

. Amazons,  &c.  V al.  FI.  6,  v.  376. 

Tholus,  a town  of  Africa. 

Thomyris,  called  also  Tamyris,  Tameris, 
Thamyris,  and  Tomeris,  was  queen  of  the  Mas- 

• sagetae.  After  her  husband’s  death,  she  marched 
against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade  her  territories, 
cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
The  barbarous  queen  ordered  the  head  of  the  fallen 
monarch  to  be  cut  off  and  thrown  into  a vessel  full 
of  human  blood,  with  the  insulting  words  of  satia  te 

. sanguine  quem  sitisti.  Her  son  had  been  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  before  she  marched  herself  at  the 
head  of  her  armies.  Herodot.  1,  c.  205. — Justin. 
t,  c.  8. — Tibull.  4,  el.  1,  v.  143. 

Thon,  an  Egyptian  physician,  &c. 

Thonis,  a courtesan  of  Egypt. 

Thoon,  a Trojan  chief  killed  by  Ulysses.  Ovid. 

Met.  13,  v.  259. One  of  the  giants  who  made 

ivar  against  Jupiter.  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 

Thoosa,  a sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Phorcys, 
and  mother  of  Polyphemus  by  Neptune.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  236. — Homer,  od.  1,  v.  nx. 

Thootes,  one  of  the  Grecian  neralds. 

Thoranius,  a general  of  Metellus,  killed  by 
Sertorius.  PI  tit. 

Thorax,  a mountain  near  Magnesia  in  Ionia, 
where  the  grammarian  Daphitas  was  suspended  on 
a cross  for  his  abusive  language  against  kings  and 
absolute  princes,  whence  the  proverb  cave  a 

Thorace.  Strab.  14. A Lacedaemonian  officer 

who  served  under  Lysander,  and  was  put  to  death 

by  the  Ephori.  Pint,  in  Lys. A man  of  Larissa, 

who  paid  much  attention  to  the  dead  body  of 
Antigonus,  &c.  Pint,  in  Lvs.,  81  c. 

Thoria  lex,  agraria,  by  Sp.  Thoritis  the  tri- 
bune. It  ordained  that  no  person  should  pay  any 
rent  for  the  land  which  he  possessed.  It  also  made 


Cic. 


some  regulations  about  grazing  and  pastures, 
in  Brut.  . . , 

Thornax,  a mountain  of  Argolis.  It  received 
its  name  from  Thornax,  a nymph  who  became 
mother  of  Buphagus  by  Japetus.  The  mountain 
was  afterwards  called  Coccygia,  because  Jupiter 
changed  himself  there  into  a cuckoo.  Pans.  8,  c. 
27. 

Thorstis,  a river  of  Sardinia.  Pans.  10,  c.  17. 
Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as  Mer- 
cury.  , 

TllOUS,  a Trojan  chief,  &c. One  of  Actaeon  s 

Thrace,  a daughter  of  Titan. A name  of 

Thrace.  Fid.  Thracia. 

Tltraces,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  V id. 

Thracia. 

Thracia,  a large  country  of  Europe,  at  the 
south  of  Scythia,  bounded  by  mount  Haemus.  It 
had  the  Egean  sea  on  the  south,  on  the  west 
Macedonia  and  the  river  Strymon,  and  on  the 
east  the  Euxine  sea,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Helles- 
pont. Its  northern  boundaries  extended  as  far  as  the 
Ister,  according  to  Pliny  and  others.  The  Ihra- 
cians  were  looked  upon  as  a cruel  and  barbarous 
nation ; they  were  naturally  brave  and  warlike, 
addicted  to  drinking  and  venereal  pleasures,  and 
they  sacrificed  without  the  smallest  humanity  their 
enemies  on  the  altars  of  their  gods.  Their  govern- 
ment was  originally  monarchical,  and  divided 
among  a number  of  independent  princes.  Thrace 
is  barren  as  to  its  soil.  It  received  its  name  from 
Thrax  the  son  of  Mars,  the  chief  deity  of  the 
country.  The  first  inhabitants  lived  upon  plunder, 
and  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  sheep.  It  forms  now 
the  province  of  Romania.  Herodot.  4>  c.  99-  5> 

c.  3. — Strab.  1,  &c. — Virg.  rEn.  3,  &c.  Mela , 2, 
c.  2,  &c. — Paus.  9,  c.  29,  &c .—Ovid.  Met.  n,  v.  92. 

1.  13,  v.  565,  &c.— C.  Nep.  in  Ale.  11. 

Thracidae,  an  illustrious  family  at  Delphi,  de- 
stroyed by  Philomelus  because  they  opposed  his 
views.  Diod.  16. 

Thracis,  a town  of  Phocis.  Pans,  xo,  c.  3. 

Thr&seas,  or  Thrasius,  a soothsayer.  Fid 

Thrasius. Pectus,  a stoic  philosopher  of  Pa 

tavium,  in  the  age  of  Nero,  famous  for  his  inde 
pendence  and  generous  sentiments.  He  died  A.D 
66.  Juv.  5,  v.  36. — Mart.  1,  sp.  19- — Tacit.  A 
15,  c.  16. 

Thrasideus,  succeeded  his  father  Theron  as 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  conquered  by 
Hiero,  and  soon  alter  put  to  death.  Diod.  11. 

Thrasimeirus.  Fid.  Thrasymenus. 

Thrasius,  a general  of  a mercenary  band  in 
Sicily,  who  raised  a sedition  against  Timoleon. 
Diod.  16. A spendthrift  at  Rome,  &c.  Horat. 

2,  sat.  2,  v.  99. 

Thraso,  a painter.  Strab.  14.—; — A favourite 
of  Hieronymus,  who  espoused  the  interest  of  the 

Romans.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant. 

The  character  of  a captain  in  Terence. 

Thrasybulus,  a famous  general  of  Athens, 
who  began  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  of  his 
country,  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  30  of  his 
friends.  His  efforts  were  attended  with  success, 
B.C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  he  received  for  this 
patriotic  action  was  a crown  made  with  two  twigs 
of  an  olive  branch  ; a proof  of  his  own  disinterested- 
ness and  of  the  virtues  of  his  countrymen.  The 
Athenians  employed  a man  whose  abilities  and  hu- 
manity were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasybulus  was 
sent  with  a powerful  licet  to  recover  their  lost  power 
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in  the  /Egean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  After  he 
had  gained  many  advantages,  this  great  man  was 
killed  in  his  camp  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aspendus, 
whom  his  soldiers  had  plundered  without  his  know- 
ledge, B.C.  391.  Diod.  14. — C.  Nep.  in  Vita. — 

Cic. — Phil. — Val.  Max.  4,  c.  1. A tyrant  of 

Miletus,  B.C.  634. A soothsayer  descended  from 

Apollo.  Pans.  6,  c.  2. A son  of  Gelon,  banished 

from  Syracuse,  of  which  he  was  the  tyrant,  B.C. 

466. An  Athenian  in  the  army  of  the  Persians, 

who  supported  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus. 

Thrasydaeus,  a king  of  Thessaly,  &c. 

Th.rasyll.US,  a man  of  Attica,  so  disordered 
in  his  mind  that  he  believed  all  the  ships  which 
entered  the  Piraeus  to  be  his  own.  He  was  cured 
by  means  of  his  brother,  whom  he  liberally  re- 
proached for  depriving  him  of  that  happy  illusion 

of  mind.  VElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  25. A general  of 

the  Athenians  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades,  with  whom 
he  obtained  a victory  over  the  Persians.  Thucyd. 
8. A Greek  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  mathe- 

matician, who  enjoyed  the  favours  and  the  friend- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Suet,  in  T ib. 

Th.rasyinS.ch.US,  a native  of  Carthage,  who 
became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  of  Plato.  Though 
he  was  a public  teacher  at  Athens,  he  starved  for 
want  of  bread,  and  at  last  hanged  himself.  Juv. 

7,  v.  204. A man  who  abolished  democracy  at 

Cum®.  Arist.  Pol.  5,  c.  5. 

Thrasymed.es,  a son  of  Nestor  king  of  Pylos, 
by  Anaxibia  the  daughter  of  Bias.  He  was  one 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Trojan  war. 

Hygin.  fab.  27. — Parts.  2,  c.  26. A son  of  Phi- 

lomelus,  who  carried  away  a daughter  of  Pisistratus, 
whom  he  married.  Polycen.  5. 

ThrSsymenus,  a lake  of  Italy  near  Perusium, 
celebrated  for  a battle  fought  there  between  Annibal 
and  the  Romans,  under  Flaminius,  B.C.  217.  No 
less  than  15,000  Romans  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners,  or,  according 
to  Livy,  6000,  or  Polybius,  15,000.  The  loss  of 
Annibal  was  about  1500  men.  About  10,000  Ro- 
mans made  their  escape,  all  covered  with  wounds. 
This  lake  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Perugia. 
Strab.  5. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  765. — Pint. 

Threicius,  of  Thrace.  Orpheus  is  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  Threicius  Sacerdos.  Virg.  cEn. 
6,  v.  645. 

Th.rei.ssa,  an  epithet  applied  to  Harpalyce,  a 
native  of  Thrace.  Virg.  VEn.  1,  v.  310. 

Threpsippas,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Panope. 
Apollod. 

Thriambus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bacchus. 

Thronium,  a town  of  Phocis,  where  the  Boa- 
grius  falls  into  the  sea,  in  the  Sinus  Malicus.  Liv. 

36,  c.  20. — Strab.  9. — PI  in.  4,  c.  7. Another  of 

Thesprotia. 

Thryon,  a town  of  Messenia,  near  the  Alpheus. 
Strab.  8. — Homer.  II.  2. 

Thryus,  a town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Elis. 

Thucydides,  a celebrated  Greek  historian, 
born  at  Athens.  His  father’s  name  was  Olorus, 
and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned  the  great 
Miltiades.  His  youth  was  distinguished,  by  an 
eager  desire  to  excel  in  the  vigorous  exercises  and 
gymnastic  amusements  which  called  the  attention 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  when  he  had  reached 
the  years  of  manhood,  he  appeared  in  the  Athenian 
armies.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  was 
commissioned  by  his  countrymen  to  relieve  Amphi- 
polis ; but  the  quick  march  of  Brasidas  the  Lace- 
demonian general  defeated  his  operations,  and 


Thucydides,  unsuccessful  in  his  expedition,  was 
banished  from  Athens.  This  happened  in  the 
eighth  year  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  in  the  place 
of  his  banishment  the  general  began  to  write  an 
impartial  history  of  the  important  events  which  had 
happened  during  his  administration,  and  winch  still 
continued  to  agitate  the  several  states  of  Greece. 
This  famous  history  is  continued  only  to  the  21st 
year  of  the  war,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  time 
till  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  was 
described  by  the  pen  of  Theopompus  and  Xeno- 
phon. Thucydides  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as 
possessed  of  more  vigour,  purity,  elegance,  and 
energy.  He  spared  neither  time  nor  money  to  pro- 
cure authentic  materials  ; and  the  Athenians,  as 
well  as  their  enemies,  furnished  him  with  many 
valuable  communications,  which  contributed  to 
throw  great  light  on  the  different  transactions  of 
the  war.  His  history  has  been  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  his  daughter.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  interesting  history  is  well  known,  and 
the  noble  emulation  of  the  writer  will  ever  be  ad- 
mired, who  shed  tears  when  he  heard  Hercules 
repeat  his  history  of  the  Persian  wars  at  the 
public  festivals  of  Greece.  The  historian  of  Hali- 
carnassus has  been  compared  with  the  son  of 
Olorus,  but  each  has  his  peculiar  excellence. 
Sweetness  of  style,  grace,  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, may  be  called  the  characteristics  of  the 
former,  while  Thucydides  stands  unequalled  for 
the  fire  of  his  descriptions,  the  conciseness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  strong  and  energetic  matter  of 
his  narratives.  His  relations  are  authentic,  as  he 
himself  was  interested  in  the  events  he  mentions ; 
his  impartiality  is  indubitable,  as  he  nowhere  be- 
trays the  least  resentment  against  his  countrymen, 
and  the  factious  partisans  of  Cleon,  who  had  ban- 
ished him  from  Athens.  Many  have  blamed  the 
historian  for  the  injudicious  distribution  of  his  sub- 
jects ; and  while,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  the 
whole  is  divided  into  summers  and  winters,  the 
thread  of  history  is  interrupted,  the  scene  continu- 
ally shifted ; and  the  reader,  unable  to  pursue 
events  to  the  end,  is  transported  from  Persia  to 
Peloponnesus,  or  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse  to  the 
coast  of  Corcyra.  The  animated  harangues  of 
Thucydides  have  been  universally  admired ; he 
found  a model  in  Herodotus,  but  he  greatly  sur- 
passed the  original ; and  succeeding  historians  have 
adopted,  with  success,  a peculiar  mode  of  writing 
which  introduces  a general  addressing  himself  to 
the  passions  and  the  feelings  of  his  armies.  The 
history  of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  that  Demos- 
thenes, to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator,  transcribed 
it  eight  different  times,  and  read  it  with  such 
attention,  that  he  could  almost  repeat  it  by  heart. 
Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been 
recalled  from  his  exile,  in  his.  80th  year,  391  years 
before  Christ.  The  best  editions  of  Thucydides 
are  those  of  Duker,  fob  Amst.  1731  ; of  Glasgow, 
i2mo,  8 vols.  1759;  of  Hudson,  fob  Oxon.  1796, 
and  the  8vo  of  Bipont.  1788.  Cic.  de  Orat.,  &C.—" 
Diod.  12. — Diottys.  Hal.  dc  Thuc. — . Elian.  V.  H. 

12,  c.  50. — Quintil. A son  of  Milesias,  in  the 

age  of  Pericles.  He  was  banished  for  his  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  Pericles,  & c. 

Th.ui.sto,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Germans. 
Tacit.  , 

Thule,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  parts  01 
the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  distance  from  the  continent,  the  ancients  gave 
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the  epithet  of  ultima.  Its  situation  was  never 
accurately  ascertained,  hence  its  present  name  is 
unknown  by  modem  historians.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  island  now  called  Iceland  or  part  of 

• Greenland,  whilst  others  imagine  it  to  be  the  Shet- 

■ land  isles.  S/at.  3,  Syl.  5,  v.  20 .—Strab.  i.—Mela, 
3,  c.  6.— Tacit.  Agric.  10.— PI  in.  2,  c.  75.  1.  4,  c.  16. 

1 trg.  G.  1,  v.  y>.—Juv.  15,  v.  112. 

Thurise,  Thurii,  or  Thurium,  a town  of 
Lucania  in  Italy,  built  by  a colony  of  Athenians 
near  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  JB.C.  444.  In  the  number 
of  this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and  Herodotus. 

St™b-  Plin.  12,  c.  4.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. A town 

of  Messenia.  Pans.  4,  c.  31. — Strab.  8. 

Thurlmis,  a name  given  to  Augustus  when  he 
was  young,  either  because  some  of  his  progenitors 
were  natives  of  Thurium,  or  because  they  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  there.  Sue/on  Aug.  7. 

Thuscia,  a country  of  Italy,  the  same  as 
Ltruria.  Vul.  Etruria. 

Thya,  a daughter  of  the  Cephisus. A place 

near  Delphi. 

Thy&des  (sing.  Thyas),  a name  of  the  Baccha- 
rnals.  They  received  it  from  Thyas  daughter  of 
iCast alius,  and  mother  of  Delphus  by  Apollo.  She 
‘was  the  first  woman  who  was  priestess  of  the 
ff°d  Bacchus.  Virg.  Ain.  4,  v.  302.—  Pans.  10, 

foiy&mis,  a river  of  Epirus  falling  into  the 
1 toman  sea.  Pans.  1,  c.  11. — Cic.  7,  At/.  2. 
Thyana,  a town  of  Cappadocia.  Strab. 
Thyatira,  a town  of  Lydia,  now  Akisar.  Liv. 

• 17 1 c.  8 & 44. 

Thybarni,  a people  near  Sardes.  Diod.  17. 
Thyesta,  a sister  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of 

■ Syracuse. 

Thyestes,  a son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia, 
.nd  grandson  of  Tantalus,  debauched  /Erope  the 
' v , *1,s  brother  Atreus,  because  he  refused  to 

. ake  him  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 
^,his  was  no  sooner  known,  than  Atreus  divorced 
Erope,  and  banished  Thyestes  from  his  kingdom; 
,ut  s®0"  after,  the  more  effectually  to  punish  his 
ifidelity,  he  expressed  a wish  to  be  reconciled  to 
ini,  and  recalled  him  to  Argos.  Thyestes  was 
eceived  by  his  brother  at  an  elegant  entertainment, 
ut  he  was  soon  informed  that  he  had  been  feeding 
pon  the  flesh  of  one  of  his  own  children.  This 
itreus  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by  show- 
ig  him  the  remains  of  his  son’s  body.  This  action 
ppeared  so  barbarous,  that,  according  to  the 
ncient  mythologists,  the  sun  changed  his  usual 
purse,  not  to  be  a spectator  of  so  bloody  a scene, 
hyestes  escaped  from  his  brother,  and  fled  to 
'P'rus.  Some  time  after  he  met  his  daughter 
’elopea  in  a grove  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  he 
ffered  her  violence  without  knowing  who  she  was. 
his  incest,  however,  according  to  some,  was  in- 
mtionally  committed  by  the  father,  as  he  had 
een  told  by  an  oracle,  that  the  injuries  he  had 
iceived  from  Athsus  would  be  avenged  by  a son 
orn  from  himself  and  Pelopea.  The  daughter 
regnant  by  her  father,  was  seen  by  her  uncle 
treus  and  married,  and  some  time  after  she 
fought  into  the  world  a son,  whom  she  exposed  in 
te  woods.  I he  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by 
nats  ; he  was  called  TEgysthus,  and  presented  to 
,s  mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atreus. 
hen  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother  gave 
-r  son  TEgysthus  a sword,  which  she  had  taken 
\>tP  "er  unknown  ravisher  in  the  grove  of  Minerva, 
tth  hopes  of  discovering  who  he  was.  Meantime 


Atreus,  intent  to  punish  his  brother,  sent  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus  to  pursue  him,  and  when  at  last 
they  found  him,  he  was  dragged  to  Argos,  and 
thrown  into  a close  prison.  Aigysthus  was  sent  to 
murder  Thyestes,  but  the  father  recollected  the 
sword,  which  was  raised  to  stab  him,  and  a few 
questions  convinced  him  that  his  assassin  was  his 
own  son.  Pelopea  was  present  at  this  discovery, 
and  when  she  found  that  she  had  committed  incest 
with  her  father,  she  asked  /Egysthus  to  examine 
the  sword,  and  immediately  plunged  it  into  her 
own  breast.  /Egysthus  rushed  from  the  prison  to 
Atreus,  with  the  bloody  weapon,  and  murdered 
him  near  an  altar,  as  he  wished  to  offer  thanks  to 
the  gods  on  the  supposed  death  of  Thyestes.  At 
the  death  of  Atreus,  Thyestes  was  placed  on  his 
brother’s  throne  by  /Egysthus,  from  which  he  was 
soon  after  driven  by  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
He  retired  from  Argos,  and  was  banished  into  the 
island  of  Cythera  by  Agamemnon,  where  he  died. 
Apollod . 2,  c.  4. — Sophocl.  in  Ajac . — 1 lygiii.  Jab. 
86,  &c .—Ovid,  in  lb.  359.—. Lucan.  1,  v.  544.  1.  7. 
v.  451. — Settee,  in  Thyest. 

Thymbra,  a small  town  of  Lydia  near  Sardes, 
celebrated  for  a battle  which  was  fought  there 
between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated.  The  troops  of  Cyrus  amounted  to 
196,000  men,  besides  chariots,  and  those  of  Croesus 

were  twice  as  numerous. A plain  in  Troas, 

through  which  a small  river,  called  Thymbrius, 
falls  in  its  course  to  the  Scamander.  Apollo  had 
there  a temple,  and  from  thence  he  is  called  Thym- 
breeus.  Achilles  was  killed  there  by  Paris,  accord- 
ing to  some.  Strab.  13. — Stat.  4. — Syl.  7.  v.  22  — 
Dictys.  Cret.  2,  c.  52.  1.  2,  c.  1. 

Thymbraeus,  a surname  of  Apollo.  Virg.  G. 
4>v.  323.  Ain.  3,  v.  85.  V id.  Thymbra. 
Thymbris,  a concubine  of  Jupiter,  said  to  be 

HJPl.K  Ban.  Apollod. A fountain  and  river 

of  Sicily.  Theoc.  1,  v.  100. 

Thymbron.  Vid.  Thimbron. 

Tbymgle,  a celebrated  female  dancer,  favoured 
by_!i0mitl?n'  7uv.  1,  v.  36.  Stat.  6,  v.  36. 
Tbymiathis,  a river  of  Epirus.  Strab.  7. 
TnymocbSres,  an  Athenian  defeated  in  a 
battle  by  the  Lacedasmonians. 

Thymoetes,  a king  of  Athens,  son  of  Oxinthas, 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  1 heseus,  who  reigned 
at  Athens.  He  was  deposed  because  he  refused  to 
accept  a challenge  sent  by  Xanthus  king  of  Boeotia, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a Messenian,  B.C.  1128 
who  repaired  the  honour  of  Athens  by  fighting  the 

Boeotian  king.  Pans.  2,  c.  18.- A Trojan  prince, 

whose  wife  and  son  were  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Priam.  It  was  to  revenge  the  king’s  cruelty  that 
he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  bring  the  wooden 
horse  vithin  their  city.  He  was  son  of  Laoinedon. 
according  to  some.  Virg.  Ain.  2,  v.  32.— Dictys 
Cret.  4,  c.  4.— — A son  of  Hicetaon,  who  accom- 
panied Aneas  into  Italy,  and  was  killed  by  Turnus. 
VtZK;  ^n-  IO>  v.  123.  1.  12,  v.  364. 

Thyni,  or  Bythyni.  a people  of  Bithynia, 
hence  the  word  Thyna  tnerx  applied  to  their  com- 

mmv,eS-J//W’  3.*£  7,  v.  3. — Plin.  4,  c.  11. 
Thyod&mas.  l^ul.  Theodamus. 

Thyone,  a name  given  to  Semele  after  she  had 
been  presented  with  immortality  by  her  son  Bacchus. 
Apollod . 3,  c.  5. 

Thypneus,  a surname  of  Bacchus  from  his 
mother  Semele,  who  was  called  Thyone.  Apollod 
3,  c.  s .—Horat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  23 .—Ovid.  4,  Met.  v 
13. 
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Thyotes,  a priest  of  the  Cabiri,  in  Samothrace. 
Flacc.  2,  v.  438. 

Thyre,  a town  of  the  Messenians,  famous  for 
a battle  fought  there  between  the  Argives  and  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Herodot.  1,  c.  82. — Stat.  Theb. 
4,  v.  48. 

Thyrea,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
near  Hermione.  Herodot.  6,  c.  76. 

Thyreum,  a town  of  Acarnania,  whose  in- 
habitants are  called  Thyrienses.  Liv.  36,  c.  11. 

1.  38,  c.  9* 

Thyreus,  a son  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia. 

Fans.  8,  c.  3. A son  of  CEneus  king  of  Calydon. 

Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Thyrld.es,  three  small  islands  at  the  point  of 
Tsenarus.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Thyrsag-etse,  a people  of  Sarmatia,  who  live 
upon  hunting.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Thyrsus,  a river  of  Sardinia,  now  Oristagni. 

Thysos,  a town  near  mount  Athos. 

Thyus,  a satrap  of  Paphlagonia,  who  revolted 
from  Artaxerxes,  and  was  seized  by  Datames.  C. 
Nep.  in  Dat. 

Tiasa,  a daughter  of  the  Eurotas,  who  gave  her 
■ame  to  a river  in  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  18. 

Tibareni,  a people  of  Cappadocia,  on  the 

borders  of  the  Thermodon. A people  of  Pontus. 

Mela,  2,  c.  20. 

Tiberias,  a town  of  Galilee,  built  by  Herod, 
near  a lake  of  the  same  name,  and  called  after 
Tiberius.  Plin.  5,  c.  16.— Joseph.  A.  18,  c.  3. 

Tiberlnus,  son  of  Capetus,  and  king  of  Alba, 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Albula,  which  on  that 
account  assumed  the  name  of  T iberis,  of  which  he 
became  the  protecting  god.  Liv.  1,  c.  3. — Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  2,  c.  20. — Varro,  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5,  &c. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  389.  1.  4,  v.  47. 

Tib§ris,  Tyberis,  Tiber,  or  Tibris,  a 
river  of  Italy  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome 
was  built.  It  was  originally  called  Albula , from 
the  whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterwards  Tiberis, 
when  Tiberinus  king  of  Alba  had  been  drowned 
there.  It  was  also  named  Tyrrhetius,  because  it 
watered  Etruria,  and  Lydius , because  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighbourhood  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Lydian  origin.  The  Tiber  rises  in  the  Apennines, 
and  falls  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  16  miles  below 
Rome,  after  dividing  Latium  from  Etruria.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  v.  47,  329,  &c.  1.  5,  v.  641.  In  lb.  514.— 
Lucan.  1,  v.  381,  &c .—  Varro,  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5.— 
Virg.  /En.  7,  v.  30. — Horat.  x,  od.  2,  v.  13. — Mela, 

2,  c.  4. — Liv.  1,  c.  3. 

Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  a 

Roman  emperor  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  the  Claudii.  In  his 
early  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  entertain- 
ing the  populace  with  magnificent  shows  and  fights 
of  gladiators,  and  he  gained  some  applause  in  the 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  his  father, 
though  only  nine  years  old.  His  first  appearance 
in  the  Roman  armies  was  under  Augustus,  in  the 
war  against  the  Cantabn  ; and  afterwards,  in  the 
capacity  of  general,  he  obtained  victories  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  rewarded  with 
a triumph.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  1 iberius 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  retired 
to  Rhodes,  where  he  continued  for  seven  years  as 
an  exile,  till,  by  the  influence  of  his  mother  Livia 
with  the  emperor,  he  was  recalled.  His  return  to 
Rome  was  the  more  glorious  ; he  had  the  command 
of  the  Roman  armies  in  Illyricum,  Pannoma,  and 
Dalmatia,  and  seemed  to  divide  the  sovereign 


power  with  Augustus.  At  the  death  of  this  cele- 
brated emperor,  Tiberius,  who  had  been  adopted, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government ; and  while  with 
dissimulation  and  affected  modesty  he  wished  to 
decline  the  dangerous  office,  he  found  time  to  try 
the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  to  make  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Romans  believe  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  not  from  his  own  choice,  but  by 
the  recommendation  of  Augustus,  and  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  Roman  senate.  The  beginning  of 
his  reign  seemed  to  promise  tranquillity  to  the  world. 
Tiberius  was  a watchful  guardian  of  the  public 
peace  ; he  was  the  friend  of  justice,  and  never 
assumed  the  sounding  titles  which  must  disgust  a 
free  nation,  but  he  was  satisfied  to  say  of  himself 
that  he  was  the  master  of  his  slaves,  the  general  of 
his  soldiers,  and  the  father  of  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
That  seeming  moderation,  however,  which  was  but 
the  fruit  of  the  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared, 
and  Tiberius  was  viewed  in  his  real  character.  His 
ingratitude  to  his  mother  Livia,  to  whose  intrigues 
he  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  his  cruelty  to  his 
wife  Julia,  and  his  tyrannical  oppression  and 
murder  of  many  noble  senators,  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  people,  and  suspected  even  by  his 
most  intimate  favourites.  The  armies  mutinied  in 
Pannonia  and  Germany,  but  the  tumults  were 
silenced  by  the  prudence  of  the  generals  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  officers,  and  the  factious  demagogues 
were  abandoned  to  their  condign  punishment. 
This  acted  as  a check  upon  Tiberius  in  Rome; 
he  knew  from  thence,  as  his  successors  experienced, 
that  his  power  was  precarious,  and  his  very  ex- 
istence in  perpetual  danger.  He  continued  as  he 
had  begun,  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  the 
senate  ; all  libels  against  him  he  disregarded,  and 
he  observed  that,  in  a free  city,  the  thoughts  and 
the  tongue  of  every  man  should  be  free.  I he  taxes 
were  gradually  lessened,  and  luxury  restrained  by 
the  salutary  regulations,  as  well  as  by  the  prevail- 
ing example  and  frugality  of  the  emperor.  While 
Rome  exhibited  a scene  of  peace  and  public  tran- 
quillity, the  barbarians  were  severally  defeated  on 
the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  Tiberius  gained  new 
honours,  by  the  activity  and  valour  of  Germanicus 
and  his  other  faithful  lieutenants.  Yet  the  triumphs 
of  Germanicus  were  beheld  with  jealousy.  1 iberius 
dreaded  his  power,  he  was  envious  of  his  popularity, 
and  the  death  of  that  celebrated  general  in  Antioch 
was,  as  some  suppose,  accelerated  by  poison,  and 
the  secret  resentment  of  the  emperor.  Not  only 
his  relations  and  friends,  but  the  great  and  opulent, 
were  sacrificed  to  his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice ; 
and  there  was  scarce  in  Rome  one  single  family 
that  did  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  the  loss  of  a 
brother,  a father,  or  a husband.  He  at  last  retired 
to  the  island  of  Caprem,  on  the  coast  of  Campania, 
where  he  buried  himself  in  unlawful  pleasures. 
The  care  of  the  empire  was  entrusted  to  favourites, 
among  whom  Sejanus  ior  a while  shone  with  un- 
common splendour.  In  this  solitary  retrea 
emperor  proposed  rewards  to  such  as  invented  n 
pleasures,  or  could  produce  fresh  lux'ir'<rs'  j 
forgot  his  age,  as  well  as  his  dignity,  and  disgraced 
himself  by  the  most  unnatural  vices  and  011  ,e 
indulgences,  which  can  draw  a blush  even  .P0  uan. 
countenance  of  the  most  debauched  ? j 

doned.  While  the  emperor  was  lost  to  himsell  . 
the  world,  the  provinces  were  harassed  o ft 
side  by  the  barbarians,  and  Tiberius  found  ^ ^ 
insulted  by  those  enemies  whom  Either  n “ 
seen  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  cv  ,y 
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submissive  adulation.  At  last,  grown  weak  and 
helpless  through  infirmities,  he  thought  of  his 
approaching  dissolution  ; and  as  he  well  knew  that 
Rome  could  not  exist  without  a head,  he  nominated, 
as  his  successor,  Caius  Caligula.  Many  might 
inquire,  why  a youth  naturally  so  vicious  and 
abandoned  as  Caius  was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of 
an  extensive  empire  ; but  Tiberius  wished  his  own 
cruelties  to  be  forgotten  in  the  barbarities  which 
might  be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
whose  natural  propensities  he  had  well  defined,  in 
saying  of  Caligula  that  he  bred  a serpent  for  the 
Roman  people,  and  a Phaeton  for  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  Tiberius  died  at  Misenum  the  16th  of 
March,  A.D.  37,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  after 
a reign  of  22  years,  six  months,  and  26  days.  Cali- 
gula was  accused  of  having  hastened  his  end  by 
suffocating  him.  The  joy  was  universal  when  his 
death  was  known  ; and  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the 
midst  of  sorrow,  had  a moment  to  rejoice,  heedless 
of  the  calamities  which  awaited  them  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns.  The  body  of  Tiberius  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  and  burnt  with  great  solemnity. 
A funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Caligula,  who 
seemed  to  forget  his  benefactor  while  he  expatiated 
on  the  praises  of  Augustus,  Germanicus,  and  his 
own.  The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  examined 
with  particular  attention  by  historians,  and  his 
reign  is  the  subject  of  the  most  perfect  and  elegant 
of  all  the  compositions  of  Tacitus.  When  a private 
man,  Tiberius  was  universally  esteemed  ; when  he 
had  no  superior,  he  was  proud,  arrogant,  jealous, 
and  revengeful.  If  he  found  his  military  operations 
conducted  by  a warlike  general,  he  affected  modera- 
tion and  virtue  ; but  when  he  got  rid  of  the  power- 
ful influence  of  a favourite,  he  was  tyrannical  and 
dissolute.  If,  as  some  observe,  he  had  lived  in  the 
times  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have  been 
as  conspicuous  as  his  great  ancestors  ; but  the 
sovereign  power  lodged  in  his  hands,  rendered  him 
vicious  and  oppressive.  Yet,  though  he  encouraged 
informers  and  favoured  flattery,  he  blushed  at  the 
mean  servilities  of  the  senate,  and  derided  the 
adulation  of  his  courtiers,  who  approached  him, 
he  said,  as  if  they  approached  a savage  elephant. 
He  was  a patron  of  learning ; he  was  an  eloquent 
and  ready  speaker,  and  dedicated  some  part  of  his 
time  to  study.  He  wrote  a lyric  poem,  entitled, 
“A  Complaint  on  the  death  of  Lucius  Caesar,”  as 
also  some  Greek  pieces  in  imitation  of  some  of  his 
favourite  authors.  He  avoided  all  improper  ex- 
pressions, and  all  foreign  words  he  totally  wished 
to  banish  from  the  Latin  tongue.  As  instances  of 
his  humanity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was 
uncommonly  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  cities  had  been  destroyed  by  a violent  earth- 
quake, A.D.  17.  One  of  his  officers  wished  him  to 
increase  the  taxes.  “ No,”  said  Tiberius  ; “ a good 
shepherd  must  shear,  not  flay,  his  sheep.”  The 
senators  wished  to  call  the  month  of  November,  in 
which  he  was  bom,  by  his  name,  in  imitation  of 
J.  Caesar  and  Augustus,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August;  but  this  he  refused,  saying,  “What  will 
you  do,  conscript  fathers,  if  you  have  thirteen 
Caesars?"  Like  the  rest  of  the  emperors,  he  re- 
ceived divine  honours  after  death,  and  even  during 
his  life.  It  has  been  wittily  observed  by  Seneca, 
that  he  never  was  intoxicated  but  once  all  his  life, 
for  he  continued  in  a perpetual  state  of  intoxication 
from  the  time  he  gave  himself  to  drinking  till  the 
last  moment  of  his  life.  Sueton.  in  VitA,  &c — 
Tacit.  Ann.  6,  &lq.—Dioh.  Case. A friend  of 


Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  war  of 
Alexandria.  Tiberius  forgot  the  favours  he  had 
received  from  his  friend  ; and  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated, he  wished  all  his  murderers  to  be  publicly 

rewarded. One  of  the  Gracchi,  Vid.  Gracchus. 

Sempronius,  a son  of  Drusus  and  Livia  the 

sister  of  Germanicus,  put  to  death  Ly  Caligula. 

A son  of  Brutus,  put  to  death  by  his  father, 

because  he  had  conspired  with  other  young  noble- 
men to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne* A Thra- 

cian made  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  latter  ages  of 
the  empire. 

Tibesis,  a river  of  Scythia,  flowing  from  mount 
Haemus  into  the  Ister.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Tibiscus,  now  Teisse,  a river  of  Dacia,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  now  Temesiuar.  It  falls 
into  the  Danube. 

Tibris.  Vid.  Tiberis. 

Tibula,  a town  of  Sardinia,  now  Lango  Sardo. 

Tibullus  Atilus  Albius,  a Roman  knight 
celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions.  He  fol- 
lowed Messala  Corvinus  into  the  island  of  Corcyra, 
but  he  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  toils  of  war, 
and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to 
literary  ease,  and  to  all  the  effeminate  indolence  of 
an  Italian  climate.  His  first  composition  was  to 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  his  friend  Messala ; but 
his  more  favourite  study  was  writing  love  verses, 
in  praise  of  his  mistresses  Delia  and  Plautia,  of 
Nemesis  and  Neaera,  and  in  these  elegant  effusions 
he  showed  himself  the  most  correct  of  the  Roman 
poets.  As  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus, 
he  lost  his  possessions  when  the  soldiers  of  the 
triumvirate  were  rewarded  with  lands ; but  he 
might  have  recovered  them  if  he  had  condescended, 
like  Virgil,  to  make  his  court  to  Augustus.  Four 
books  of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining  pieces  of 
his  composition.  They  are  uncommonly  elegant 
and  beautiful,  and  possessed  with  so  much  grace 
and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  the  writer  is  de- 
servedly ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 
Tibullus  was  intimate  with  the  literary  men  of  his 
age,  and  for  some  time  he  had  a poetical  contest 
with  Horace,  in  gaining  the  favours  of  an  admired 
courtesan.  Ovid  has  written  a beautiful  elegy  on 
the  death  of  his  friend.  The  poems  of  Tibullus 
are  generally  published  with  those  of  Propertius 
and  Catullus,  of  which  the  best  editions  are  that  of 
Vulpius,  Patavii,  1737,  1749,  1755  ; that  of  Barbou, 
i2mo,  Paris,  1755  ; and  that  by  Heyne,  8vo,  Lips. 
1776.  Ovid.  3,  Am.  el.  9.  Trist.  2,  v.  487. — 
Horat.  1,  ep.  4.  1.  1,  od.  33,  v.  1. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

Tibur,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines,  about 
20  miles  north  of  Rome,  built,  as  some  say,  by 
Tiburtus  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  It  was  watered 
by  the  Anio,  and  Hercules  was  the  chief  deity  of 
the  place,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been 
called  Herculei  muri.  In  the  neighbourhood,  the 
Romans,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
had  their  several  villas  where  they  retired  ; and 
there  also  Horace  had  his  favourite  country  seat, 
though  some  place  it  nine  miles  higher.  Strab.  5. 
— Cic.  a,  Oral.  65. — Suet.  Cal.  21. — Virg.  /En.  7, 
v 630. — Horat.  3,  od.  4,  &c« — Ovid.  East.  6,  v.  61, 
&c. 

Ii.  Tiburtius,  a centurion  in  Ca:sar’s  army, 
wounded  by  Pompey’s  soldiers. 

Tiburtus,  the  founder  of  Tibut,  often  called 
Tiburtia  mtenia.  He  was  ane  of  the  sons  0/ 
Amphiaraus.  /En.  7.  v.  670. 

Tichis,  now  Tech,  a river  of  Spain,  falling  into 
the  Mediterranean. 
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Tichius,  a name  given  to  the  top  of  mount  CEta. 
Liv.  36,  c.  16. 

Ticlda,  a Roman  poet  a few  years  before  the 
age  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  epigrams,  and  praised  his 
mistress  Metella  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Petilla. 
Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  433. 

Ticinus,  now  Tesino,  a river  near  Ticinum , a 
small  town  of  Italy,  where  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  Annibal.  The  town  of  Ticinum  was 
also  called  Pavia.  The  Ticinus  falls  into  the  Po. 
Strab.  5. — Ital.  4,  v.  81. 

Tidius,  a man  who  joined  Pompey,  &c. 

Tiessa,  a river  of  Laconia,  falling  into  the 
Eurotas.  Pans.  3,  c.  18. 

Tifata,  a mountain  of  Campania,  near  Capua. 
Stat.  Sylv.  4. 

Tifernum,  a name  common  to  three  towns  of 
Italy.  One  of  them,  for  distinction’s  sake,  is  called 
Metaurense , near  the  Metaurus,  in  Umbria ; the 
other,  Tiberinum,  on  the  Tiber;  and  the  third, 
Samniticum , in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Liv. 
10,  c.  14. — Plin.  3,  c.  14. — Plin.  sec.  4,  ep.  1. 

Tifernus,  a mountain  and  river  in  the  country 
of  the  Samnites.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. — Liv.  10,  c.  30. — 
Mela,  3,  c.  4. 

Tigasis,  a son  of  Hercules. 

Tigelllnus,  a Roman  celebrated  for  his  in- 
trigues and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He  was 
appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators 
who  had  leagued  against  Nero,  for  which  he  was 
liberally  rewarded  with  triumphal  honours.  He 
afterwards  betrayed  the  emperor,  and  was  ordered 
to  destroy  himself,  68  A.D.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  72. 
— Pint. — Juv.  1. 

Tigellius,  a native  of  Sardinia,  who  became 
the  favourite  of  J.  Caesar,  of  Cleopatra  and  Au- 
gustus, by  his  mimicry  and  facetiousness.  He  was 
celebrated  for  the  melody  of  his  voice,  yet  he  was 
of  a mean  and  ungenerous  disposition,  and  of  un- 
pleasing manners,  as  Horace,  x,  sat.  2,  v.  3 et  seq. 
insinuates. 

Tigranes,  a king  of  Armenia,  who  made  him- 
self master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadocia.  He  mar- 
ried Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  and  by 
the  advice  of  his  father-in-law,  he  declared  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  despised  these  distant 
enemies,  and  even  ordered  the  head  of  the  mes- 
senger to  be  cut  off  who  first  told  him  that  the 
Roman  general  was  boldly  advancing  towards  his 
capital.  His  pride,  however,  was  soon  abated,  and 
though  he  ordered  the  Roman  consul  Lucullus  to 
be  brought  alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  from  his  capital,  and  was  soon  after 
defeated  near  mount  Taurus.  This  totally  dis- 
heartened him  ; he  refused  to  receive  Mithridates 
into  his  palace,  and  even  set  a price  upon  his  head. 
His  mean  submission  to  Pompey,  the  successor  of 
Lucullus  in  Asia,  and  a bribe  of  60,000  talents, 
insured  him  on  his  throne,  and  he  received  a garri- 
son in  his  capital,  and  continued  at  peace  with  the 
Romans.  His  second  son  of  the  same  name 
revolted  against  him,  and  attempted  to  dethrone 
him  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Parthia, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  This  did  not 
succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to  the  Romans, 
by  whom  he  was  put  in  possession  of  Sophenc, 
while  the  father  remained  quiet  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia.  The  son  was  afterwards  sent  in  chains 
to  Rome,  for  his  insolence  to  Pompey.  Cic.  pro 
Man.  — Val  Max.  5,  c..i.  Paterc.  2,  c.  33  & 37. — 
Justin.  40,  c.  1 & 2.  Pint,  in  Luc.  Pomp.,  &c. 
— A king  of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 


He  was  put  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  40. 

One  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Cappadocians 
chosen  by  Tiberius  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Armenia! 

— — A general  of  the  Medes. A man  appointed 

king  of  Armenia  by  Nero.  Tacit.  A.  14,  c.  26. 
A prince  of  Armenia  in  the  age  of  Theodosius. 

Tigranocerta,  now  Sered,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  was  built  by  Tigranes,  during  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  on  a hill  between  the  springs  of  the 
Tigris  and  mount  Taurus.  Lucullus,  during  the 
Mithridatic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty,  and  found 
in  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less  than  8000  talents 
in  ready  money.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  4. — Plin.  C, 

igres,  a river  of  Peloponnesus,  called  also 
Harpys,  from  a person  of  the  same  name  drowned 
in  it.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

Tigris,  now  Basi/ensa,  a river  of  Asia,  rising 
on  mount  Niphates  in  Armenia,  and  falling  into 
the  Persian  gulf.  It  is  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  Tigris  now  falls  into  the 
Euphrates,  though  in  the  age  of  Pliny  the  two 
separate  channels  of  these  rivers  could  be  easily 
traced.  Plin.  6,  c.  27. — Justin.  42,  c.  3. — Lucan. 
3>  v.  256. 

Tigurini,  a warlike  people  among  the  Helvetii, 
now  forming  the  modem  cantons  of  S-.uitz,  Zurich, 
Schajfhausen,  and  St.  Gall.  Their  capital  was 
Tigurnum.  Cces.  Bell.  G. 

Tilataei,  a people  of  Thrace.  TJiucyd.  2. 

Tilavemptus,  a river  of  Italy  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  at  the  west  of  Aquileia. 

Tilfossius,  a mountain  of  Boeotia. Also 

a fountain  at  the  tomb  of  Tiresias.  Pans.  Bceot. 
33-  . 

Tilium,  a town  of  Sardinia,  now  Argcntera. 

Tillius  Cimber.  Via.  Tullius. 

Tilox,  a north-west  cape  of  Corsica. 

Tilphussus,  a mountain  of  Boeotia. 

Timachus,  a river  of  Moesia  falling  into  the 
Danube.  The  neighbouring  people  were  called 
Timachi.  Plin.  3,  c.  26. 

Tirnse,  the  wife  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  was 
debauched  by  Alcibiades,  by  whom  she  had  a son. 
This  child  was  rejected  in  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  though  Agis,  on  his  death-bed,  declared 
him  to  be  legitimate.  Pint,  in  Ag. 

Timaeus,  a friend  of  Alexander,  who  came  to 
his  assistance  when  he  was  alone  surrounded  by 
the  Oxydracso.  He  was  killed  in  the  encounter. 
Curt.  9,  c.  5. An  historian  of  Sicily,  who  flour- 

ished about  262  B.C.,  and  died  in  the  96th  year  of 
his  age.  His  father’s  name  was  Andromachus. 
He  was  banished  from  Sicily  by  Agathocles.  His 
general  history  of  Sicily,  and  that  of  the  wars  of 
Pyrrhus,  were  in  general  esteem,  and  his  authority 
was  great,  except  when  he  treated  of  Agathocles. 
All  his  compositions  are  lost.  Pint,  in  Nic. — 
Cic.  de  Orat. — Diod.  5. — C.  Nep. — - A writer 
who  published  some  treatises  concerning  ancient 

philosophers.  Diog.  in  Emp. A Pythagorean 

1 losopher,  born  at  Locris.  He  followed  the  doc- 
trines of  the  founder  of  the  metempsychosis,  but  in 
some  parts  of  his  system  of  the  world  he  differed 
from  him.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  nature  and 
the  soul  of  the  w'orld,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  still 

extant.  Plato  in  Tim. — Pint. An  Athenian 

in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Pint. A sophist, 

who  wrote  a book  called  Lexicon  vocum  Platotu- 
carum. 

TimagSnes,  a Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
54  B.C.,  brought  to  Rome  by  Gabinius,  and  sold 
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as  a slave  to  the  son  of  Sylla.  His  great  abilities 
procured  him  his  liberty,  and  gained  the  favours  of 
the  great,  and  of  Augustus.  The  emperor  dis- 
carded him  for  his  impertinence  ; and  Timagenes, 
to  revenge  himself  on  his  patron,  burnt  the  interest- 
ing history  which  he  had  composed  of  his  reign. 

Plut. — Horat.  1,  ej>.  19,  v.  15. — Quintil. An 

historian  and  rhetorician  of  Miletus.— — A man 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  Alexander. 
Curt.  9,  c.  5. A general,  killed  at  Cheronaea. 

TimagrSras,  an  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
for  paying  homage  to  Darius,  according  to  the 
Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the  ground,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  ambassador.  Val.  Max. 
6,  c.  3. — Saidas. Another.  Vid.  Meles. 

Timandra,  a daughter  of  Leda,  sister  to 
Helen.  She  married  Echemus  of  Arcadi.  Pans. 
8,  c.  3. A mistress  of  Alcibiades. 

Timandrid.es,  a Spartan  celebrated  for  his 
virtues.  /Elian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  32. 

Timanth.es,  a painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his 
celebrated  painting  of  Iphigenia  going  to  be  im- 
molated, he  represented  all  the  attendants  over- 
whelmed with  grief ; but  his  superior  genius,  by 
covering  the  face  of  Agamemnon,  left  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  imagination  the  deep  sorrows  of  the 
father.  He  obtained  a prize,  for  which  the  cele- 
brated Parrhasius  was  a competitor.  This  was  in 
painting  an  Ajax  with  all  the  fury  which  his  dis- 
appointments could  occasion,  when  deprived  of  the 
arms  of  Achilles.  Cic.  de  Orat. — Val.  Max.  8,  c. 

u.  — /Elian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  11. An  athlete  of 

Cleone,  who  burnt  himself  when  he  perceived  that 
his  strength  began  to  fail.  Pans.  6,  c.  8. 

Timarclms,  a philosopher  of  Alexandria,  inti- 
mate with  Lamprocles  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 

Diog. A rhetorician,  who  hung  himself  when 

accused  of  licentiousness  by  riischines. — — A Cretan, 
accused  before  Nero  of  oppression.  Tacit.  Ann. 

15,  c.  20. An  officer  in  /Etolia,  who  burnt  his 

ships  to  prevent  the  flight  of  his  companions,  and 

to  ensure  himself  the  victory.  PolycBn.  5. A 

king  of  Salamis. A tyrant  of  Miletus,  in  the  age 

of  Antiochus,  &c. 

Timareta,  a priestess  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  94. 

Timasion,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  &c. 

Timasitheus,  a prince  of  Lipara,  who  obliged 
a number  of  pirates  to  spare  some  Romans  who 
were  going  to  make  an  offering  of  the  spoils  of  Veii 
to  the  god  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  senate  rewarded 
him  very  liberally,  and  137  years  after,  when  the 
Carthaginians  were  dispossessed  of  Lipara,  the 
same  generosity  was  nobly  extended  to  his  descend- 
ants in  the  island.  Diod.  14. — Plut.  in  Cam. 

TImavus,  a broad  river  of  Italy  rising  from  a 
mountain,  and,  after  running  a short  space,  falling 
by  seven  mouths,  or,  according  to  some,  by  one, 
into  the  Adriatic  sea.  There  are,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Timavus,  small  islands  with  hot  springs  of 
water.  Mela,  2,  c.  4 .—Virg.  Eel.  8,  v.  6.  /En.  1, 

v.  44  & 248. — Strab.  — Pun.  2,  c.  103. 

Timesius,  a native  of  Clazomeme,  who  began 

to  build  Abdera.  He  was  prevented  by  the 
Thracians,  but  honoured  as  a hero  at  Abdera. 
Ilrrodot.  1,  c.  168. 

Timoch&ris,  an  astronomer  of  Alexandria, 
294  B.C.  Vid.  Aristillus. 

Timoclea,  a Theban  lady,  sister  to  Theogcnes, 
who  was  hilled  at  Cheronaea.  One  of  Alexander's 


soldiers  offered  her  violence,  after  which  she  led 
her  ravisher  to  a well,  and  while  he  believed  that 
immense  treasures  were  concealed  there,  Timoclea 
threw  him  into  it.  Alexander  commended  her 
virtue,  and  forbade  his  soldiers  to  hurt  the  Theban 
females.  Plut.  in  Alex. 

Timocles,  two  Greek  poets  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  the  one  six,  and  the 
other  ri,  some  verses  of  which  are  extant.  A then. 
6. A statuary  of  Athens.  Pans.  10,  c.  34. 

TimocrStes,  a Greek  philosopher  of  uncom- 
mon austerity. A Syracusan  who  married  Arete 

when  Dion  had  been  banished  into  Greece  by 
Dionysius.  He  commanded  the  forces  of  the 
tyrant. 

Timocreon,  a comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic,  prizes  at 
Olympia.  He  lived  about  476  years  before  Christ, 
distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  for  his  resent- 
ment against  Simonides  and  Themistocles.  The 
following  epitaph  was  written  on  his  grave ; 

Multa  biberts,  et  multa  vorans,  mala  denique 
dicen  «• 

Muliis , hie  jaceo  Thnocreon  Rhodius. 

Timodemus,  the  father  of  Timoleon. 

TimolatlS,  a Spartan,  intimate  with  Philo- 

poemen,  &c. A son  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia. 

A general  of  Alexander,  put  to  death  by  the 

Thebans. 

Timoleon,  a celebrated  Corinthian,  son  of 
Timodemus  and  Demariste.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  his  own  brother  Timophanes,  when  he  at- 
tempted, against  his  representations,  to  make  him- 
self absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed  with 
pleasure  by  the  friends  of  liberty ; but  the  mother 
of  Timoleon  conceived  the  most  inveterate  aversion 
for  her  son,  and  for  ever  banished  him  from  her 
sight.  This  proved  painful  to  Timoleon  ; a settled 
melancholy  dwelt  upon  his  mind,  and  he  refused 
to  accept  of  any  offices  in  the  state.  When  the 
Syracusans,  oppressed  with  the  tyranny  of  Diony- 
sius the  younger,  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  had 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Corinthians,  all  looked 
upon  Timoleon  as  a proper  deliverer,  but  all  appli- 
cations would  have  been  disregarded,  if  one  of  the 
magistrates  had  not  awakened  in  him  the  sense  of 
natural  liberty.  “ Timoleon,'1  says  he,  “ if  you 
accept  of  the  command  of  this  expedition,  we  will 
believe  that  you  have  killed  a tyrant ; but  if  not, 
we  cannot  but  call  you  your  brother's  murderer.” 
This  had  due  effect,  and  Timoleon  sailed  for  Syra- 
cuse in  10  ships,  accompanied  by  about  1000  men. 
The  Carthaginians  attempted  to  oppose  him,  but 
Timoleon  eluded  their  vigilance,  lcetas,  who  had 
the  _ possession  of  the  city,  was  defeated,  and  Dio- 
nysius, who  despaired  of  success,  gave  himself  up 
into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  general.  This 
success  gained  Timoleon  adherents  in  Sicily  ; many 
cities  which  hitherto  had  looked  upon  him  as  an 
impostor,  claimed  his  protection  ; and  when  he  was 
at  last  master  of  Syracuse  by  the  total  overthrow  of 
lcetas  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  razed  the 
citadel  which  had  been  the  seat  of  tyranny,  and 
erected  on  the  spot  a common  hall.  Syracuse  was 
ajmost  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion  of  Timoleon,  a Corinthian  colony  was  sent  to 
Sicily;  the  lands  were  equally  divided  among  the 
citizens,  and  the  houses  were  sold  for  tooo  talents, 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
and  deposited  in  the  treasury.  When  Syracuse 
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was  thus  delivered  from  tyranny,  the  conqueror 
extended  his  benevolence  to  the  other  states  of 
Sicily,  and  all  the  petty  tyrants  were  reduced  and 
banished  from  the  island.  A code  of  salutary  laws 
was  framed  for  the  Syracusans ; and  the  armies  of 
Carthage,  which  had  attempted  again  to  raise  com- 
motions in  Sicily,  were  defeated,  and  peace  was  at 
last  re-established.  The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians 
was  shown  everywhere  to  their  deliverer.  Timoleon 
was  received  with  repeated  applause  in  the  public 
assemblies,  and  though  a private  man,  unconnected 
with  the  government,  he  continued  to  enjoy  his 
former  influence  at  Syracuse : his  advice  was  con- 
sulted on  matters  of  importance,  and  his  authority 
respected.  He  ridiculed  the  accusations  of  male- 
volence, and  when  some  informers  had  charged  him 
with  oppression,  he  rebuked  the  Syracusans  who 
were  going  to  put  the  accusers  to  immediate  death. 
A remarkable  instance  of  his  providential  escape 
from  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  has  been  recorded 
by  one  of  his  biographers.  As  he  was  going  to 
offer  a sacrifice  to  the  gods  after  a victory,  two 
assassins,  sent  by  the  enemies,  approached  his 
person  in  disguise.  The  arm  of  one  of  the  assassins 
was  already  lifted  up,  when  he  was  suddenly 
stabbed  by  an  unknown  person,  who  made  his 
escape  from  the  camp.  The  other  assassin,  struck 
at  the  fall  of  his  companion,  fell  before  Timoleon, 
and  confessed,  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  the 
conspiracy  that  had  been  formed  against  his  life. 
The  unknown  assassin  was  in  the  mean  time  pur- 
sued, and  when  he  was  found,  he  declared  that  he 
had  committed  no  crime  in  avenging  the  death  of 
a beloved  father,  whom  the  man  he  had  stabbed 
had  murdered  in  the  town  of  Leontini.  Inquiries 
were  made,  and  his  confessions  were  found  to  be 
true.  Timoleon  died  at  Syracuse,  about  337  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  His  body  received  an 
honourable  burial,  in  a public  place  called  from  him 
T imoleonteum ; but  the  tears  of  a grateful  nation 
were  more  convincing  proofs  of  the  public  regret, 
than  the  institution  of  festivals  and  games  yearly  to 
be  observed  on  the  day  of  his  death.  C.  Nep.  &> 
Pint,  in  Vita. — Polyam.  5,  c.  3. — Diod.  16. 

Timolus.  Vid.  Tmolus. 

TimomSchus,  a painter  of  Byzantium,  in  the 
age  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  His  painting  of  Medea 
murdering  her  children,  and  his  Ajax,  were  pur- 
chased for  80  talents  by  J.  Caesar,  and  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Venus  at  Rome.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

A general  of  Athens,  sent  to  assist  the  Thebans. 

Xenoph. 

Timon,  a native  of  Athens,  called  Misanthrope, 
for  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  mankind  and  to 
all  society.  He  was  fond  of  Apemantus,  another 
Athenian  whose  character  was  similar  to  his  own, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  some  partiality  for  Alcibi- 
ades,  because  he  was  one  day  to  be  his  country’s 
ruin.  Once  he  went  into  the  public  assembly,  and 
told  his  countrymen  that  he  had  a fig  tree  on  which 
many  had  ended  their  life  with  a halter,  and  that  as 
he  was  going  to  cut  it  down  to  raise  a building  on 
the  spot,  he  advised  all  such  as  were  inclined  to 
destroy  themselves,  to  hasten  and  go  and  hang 
themselves  in  his  garden.  Pint,  in  Ale.,  &c. — 

Lucan,  in  Tint. — Pans.  6,  c.  xa. A Greek  poet, 

son  of  Timarchus,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  all  now 
lost,  and  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Diop. — 
Athen.  6 & 13. An  athlete  of  Elis.  Pans.  6, 

C.  12. 

SJinaophSneB,  a Corinthian,  brother  to  Timo- 


leon. He  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  his 
country,  by  means  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  with 
whom  he  had  fought  against  the  Argives  and 
Cleomenes.  _ Timoleon  wished  to  convince  him  of 
the  impropriety  of  his  measures,  and  when  he  found 
him  unmoved,  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

Pint.  Lr>  C.  Nep.  in  Tim. A man  of  Mitylene, 

celebrated  for  his  riches,  &c. 

Timoth.eus,  a poet  and  musician  of  Miletus, 
son  of  Thersander  or  Philopolis.  He  was  received 
with  hisses  the  first  time  he  exhibited  as  musician 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people  ; and  further  appli- 
cations would  have  totally  been  abandoned,  had 
not  Euripides  discovered  his  abilities,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  follow  a profession  in  which  he 
afterwards  gained  so  much  applause.  He  received 
the  immense  sum  of  1000  pieces  of  gold  from  the 
Ephesians,  because  he  had  composed  a poem  in 
honour  of  Diana.  He  died  about  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  There  was  also  another  musician  of 
Boeotia  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  often  confounded 
with  the  musician  of  Miletus.  He  was  a great 
favourite  of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Cic.  de  Leg. 
2,  c.  15. — Pans.  3,  c.  12. — Pint  de  music,  de  fort, 

&c. An  Athenian  general,  son  of  Conon.  He 

signalized  himself  by  his  valour  and  magnanimity, 
and  showed  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  great 
father  in  military  prudence.  He  seized  Corcyra, 
and  obtained  several  victories  over  the  Thebans, 
but  his  ill  success  in  one  of  his  expeditions  dis- 
gusted the  Athenians,  and  Timotheus,  like  the  rest 
of  his  noble  predecessors,  was  fined  a large  sum  of 
money.  He  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  died. 
He  was  so  disinterested,  that  he  never  appropriated 
any  of  the  plunder  to  his  own  use,  but  after  one  of 
his  expeditions,  he  filled  the  treasury  of  Athens 
with  1200  talents.  Some  of  the  ancients,  to  imitate 
his  continual  successes,  have  represented  him 
sleeping  by  the  side  of  Fortune,  while  the  goddess 
drove  cities  into  his  net.  He  was  intimate  with 
Plato,  at  whose  table  he  learned  temperance  and 
moderation.  Athen.  10,  c.  3. — Pans.  1,  c.  29. — 
Pint,  in  Syll.,  &c. — VElian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  10  & 18. 

1.  3,  c.  16. — C.  Nep. A Greek  statuary.  Pans. 

1,  c.  32. A tyrant  of  Heraclea,  who  murdered 

his  father.  Diod.  16.- A king  of  the  Sapaei. 

TimoxSnus,  a governor  of  Sicyon,  who  be- 
trayed his  trust,  &c.  Polycen. A general  of  the 

Achaeans. 

Ting-is,  now  Tangiers,  a maritime  town  of 
Africa  in  Mauritania,  built  by  the  giant  Antaeus. 
Sertorius  took  it,  and  as  the  tomb  of  the  founder 
was  near  the  place,  he  caused  it  to  be  opened,  and 
found  in  it  a skeleton  six  cubits  long.  This  in- 
creased the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their 
founder.  Pint,  in  Sert. — Mela,  1,  c.  5. — Plin.  5, 
c.  i.—Sil.  3,  v.  258. 

Tinia,  a river  of  Umbria,  now  Topitio,  falling 
into  the  Clitumnus.  Strab.  5. — Sil.  8,  v.  454. 

Tipha,  a town  of  Boeotia,  where  Hercules  had 
a temple.  Oziid.  cf.  6,  v.  48. — Par/s.  9,  c.  32. 

Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts, 
was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to  some,  of 
Phorbas.  He  died  before  the  Argonauts  reached 
Colchis,  at  the  court  of  Lycus  in  the  Propontis,  ana 
Erginus  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Orph.  Apollo  ■ 
1,  c.  9. — Apollon. — Val.  Place. — Pans.  9,  c.  32- 
Hygin.  fab.  r4  & r8.  , 

Tiphysa,  a daughter  of  Thestius.  Apollod.  2, 

^IrSslas,  a celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  son 
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of  Everus  and  Chariclo.  He  lived  to  a great  age,  | 
which  some  authors  have  called  as  long  as  seven  | 
generations  of  men,  others  six,  and  others  nine, 
during  the  time  that  Polydorus,  Labdacus,  Laius, 
CEdipus,  and  his  sons  sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes. 
It  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  found  two  serpents 
in  the  act  of  copulation  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  that 
when  he  had  struck  them  with  a stick  to  separate 
them,  he  found  himself  suddenly  changed  into  a 
girl.  Seven  years  after  he  found  again  some  ser- 
pents together  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  recovered 
his  original  sex,  by  striking  them  a second  time 
with  his  wand.  When  he  was  a woman,  Tiresias 
had  married,  and  it  was  from  those  reasons,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  ancients,  that  Jupiter  and  Juno 
referred  to  his  decision,  a dispute  in  which  the 
deities  wished  to  know  which  of  the  sexes  received 
greater  pleasure  from  the  connubial  state.  Tiresias, 
who  could  speak  from  actual  experience,  decided  in 
favour  of  Jupiter,  and  declared,  that  the  pleasure 
which  the  female  received  was  xo  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  male.  Juno,  who  supported  a 
different  opinion,  and  gave  the  superiority  to  the 
male  sex,  punished  Tiresias  by  depriving  him  of 
his  eyesight.  But  this  dreadful  loss  was  in  some 
measure  repaired  by  the  humanity  of  Jupiter,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  live  seven  times  more  than  the  rest  of 
These  causes  of  the  blindness  of  Tiresias, 


men. 


which  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  Ovid, 
Hyginus,  and  others,  are  contradicted  by  Apollo- 
dorus,  Callimachus,  Propertius,  &c.,  who  declare 
that  this  was  inflicted  upon  him  as  a punishment, 
because  he  had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  foun- 
tain Hippocrene,  on  mount  Helicon.  Chariclo, 
who  accompanied  Minerva,  complained  of  the 
severity  with  which  her  son  was  treated ; but  the 
goddess,  who  well  knew  that  this  was  the  irrevo- 
cable punishment  inflicted  by  Saturn  on  such 
mortals  as  fix  their  eyes  upon  a goddess  without 
her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  Tiresias, 
by  making  him  acquainted  with  futurity,  and 
giving  him  a staff  which  could  conduct  his  steps 
with  as  much  safety  as  if  he  had  the  use  of  his  eye- 
sight. During  his  lifetime,  Tiresias  was  an  infal- 
lible oracle  to  all  Greece.  The  generals,  during 
the  Theban  war,  consulted  him,  and  found  his  pre- 
dictions verified.  He  drew  his  prophecies  some- 
times from  the  flight  or  the  language  of  birds,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  daughter  Manto,  and 
sometimes  he  drew  the  manes  from  the  .nfernal 
regions  to  know  futurity,  with  mystical  ceremonies. 
He  at  last  died,  after  drinking  the  waters  of  a cold 
fountain,  which  froze  his  blood.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans  on  mount  Til- 
phusses,  and  honoured  as  a god.  His  oracle  at 
Orchomenos  was  in  universal  esteem.  Homer  re- 
presents Ulysses  as  going  to  the  infernal  regions  to 
consult  Tiresias  concerning  his  return  to  Ithaca. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  6. — Theocrit.  Id.  24,  v.  70. — Slat. 
Theb.  2,  v.  96. — II y gin.  fab.  75. — Aischyl.  sep. 
ante  Theb. — Sophocl.  in  Gidip.  Tyr. — Pindar. 
Nem.  1. — Dioa.  4. — Ilomer.  Od.  11. — Plut.  in 
Symph.,  &c. — Paus.  g>  c-  33- 

Tiribases,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  killed  by 
the  guards  for  conspiring  against  the  king’s  life, 
B.C.  304.  Plut.  in  Art. 

Tirida,  a town  of  Thrace  where  Diomedes 
lived.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Tiridates,  a king  of  Parthia,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Phraates  by  his  subjects.  He  was  soon 
after  deposed,  and  fled  to  Augustus  in  Spain 


Horat,  1,  od.  26. A man  made  king  of  Parthia 

by  Tiberius,  after  the  death  of  Phraates,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Artabanus.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  &c. A 

keeper  of  the  royal  treasures  at  Persepolis,  who 
offered  to  surrender  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Curt. 

5,  c.  5,  &c. A king  of  Armenia,  in  the  reign  of 

Nero. A son  of  Phraates,  &c. 

Tiris,  a general  of  the  Thracians,  who  opposed 
Antiochus.  Polyceti.  4. 

Tiro  Tullius,  a freedman  of  Cicero,  greatly 
esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  learning  and  good 
qualities.  It  is  said  that  he  invented  shorthand 
writing  among  the  Romans.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
Cicero  and  other  treatises  now  lost.  Cic.  ad  Att., 
&c. 

Tirynthia,  a name  given  to  Alcmena,  because 
she  lived  at  Tirynthus.  Ovid.  Met.  6. 

Tirynthus,  a town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, founded  by  Tyrinx  son  of  Argus.  Hercules 
generally  resided  there,  whence  he  is  called  Tiryti- 
thius  heros.  Paris.  2,  c.  16  & 25. — Plin.  4,  c.  5. 
/Elian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  15  & 49 .—Virg.  ASn.  7,  v.  662. 
— Sil.  8,  v.  217. 

Tisaeum,  a mountain  of  Thessaly.  Polyb. 

Tisagroras,  a brother  of  Miltiades,  called  also 
Stesagoras.  C.  Nep.  in  Milt. 

TisamSnes,  or  Tisaxngnus,  a son  of  Orestes 
and  Hermione  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  who  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Argos  and  Lacedamon. 
The  Heraclidae  entered  his  kingdom  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
his  family  into  Achaia.  He  was  some  time  aftei 
killed  in  a battle  against  the  Ionians,  near  Helice. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  7.— Paus.  3,  c,  1.  1.  7,  c.  x. A 

king  of  Thebes,  son  of  Thersander  and  grandson  of 
Polynices.  The  Furies,  who  continually  persecuted 
the  house  of  CEdipus,  permitted  him  to  live  in  tran- 
quillity, but  they  tormented  his  son  and  successor 
Autesion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Paus. 

3,  c.  5.  1.  9,  c.  6. A native  of  Elis,  crowned 

twice  at  the  Olympic  games.  Paus.  3,  c.  xx. 

Tisandrus,  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  with 
Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse.  Some  suppose  him 
to  be  the  same  as  Thersander  the  son  of  Polynices. 
Virg.  /En.  2,  v.  261.  _ 

Ti.sarch.us,  a friend  of  Agathocles,  by  whom 
he  was  murdered,  &c.  Polycen.  5. 

Tisdra,  a town  of  Africa.  Cces.  Afr.  76. 

Tisiarus,  a town  of  Africa. 

Tisias,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Sicily,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  & c. 
Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  2.  Orat.  1,  c.  18. 

TIsIptlQne,  one  of  the  Furies,  daughter  of 
Nox  ana  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister  of  divine 
vengeance  upon  mankind,  and  visited  them  with 
plagues  and  diseases,  and  punished  the  wicked  in 
Tartarus.  She  was  represented  with  a whip  in  her 
hand,  serpents  hung  from  her  head,  and  were 
wreathed  round  her  arms  instead  of  bracelets.  By 
Juno’s  direction  she  attempted  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  Io  in  Egypt,  but  the  god  of  the  Nile  repelled 
her,  and  obliged  her  to  retire  to  hell.  Stat.  Theb.  1, 
v.  59 .—Virg.  G.  3,  552.  Ain.  6,  v.  555  —Horat. 

1,  sat.  8,  v.  34. A daughter  of  Alcmaeon  and 

Manto. 

Tisipll5nus,  a man  who  conspired  against 
Alexander  tyrant  of  Pherm,  and  seized  the  sovereign 
power,  &c.  Diod.  16. 

Tissa,  now  Randazzo,  a town  of  Sicily.  Sil. 
14,  v.  268.  Cic.  Verr.  3,  c.  38. 

TissamSnus.  Vid.  Tisamenus. 

TiBsaphernes.  an  officer  of  Darius. — —A 
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satrap  of'Persia,  commander  of  the  forces  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  against  Cyrus.  It 
was  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity  that  the  king’s 
forces  gained  the  victory,  and  for  this  he  obtained 
the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  and  all  the 
provinces  of  which  Cyrus  was  governor.  His  popu- 
larity did  not  long  continue,  and  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  when  he  had  been  con- 
quered by  Agesilaus,  395  B.C.  C.  Nep. An 

officer  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  killed  by  Artaxerxes 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  Pint. 

Titaea,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Thea,  Rhea,  Terra,  &c. 

Titan,  or  Titanus,  a son  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Coelus ; but  he  gave 
his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  pro- 
vided he  raised  no  male  children.  When  the  birth 
of  Jupiter  was  concealed,  Titan  made  war  against 
Saturn,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  brothers  the 
Titans,  he  imprisoned  him  till  he  was  replaced  on 
the  throne  by  his  son  Jupiter.  This  tradition  is 
recorded  by  Lactantius,  a Christian  writer,  who 
took  it  from  the  dramatic  compositions  of  Ennius, 
now  lost.  None  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  such 
as  Apollodorus,  Hesiod,  Hyginus,  &c.,  have  made 
mention  of  Titan.  Titan  is  a name  applied  to 
Saturn  by  Orpheus  and  Lucian,  to  the  sun  by 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  and  to  Prometheus  by  Juvenal. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  10. — Juv.  14,  v.  35. — Diod.  5. — 
Pans.  2,  c.  11. — Orpheus,  Hymn.  13. — Virg.  Ain. 
4,  v.  1 19. 

Titana,  a town  of  Sicyonia  in  Peloponnesus. 
Titanus  reigned  there. A man  skilled  in  astro- 

nomy. Pans.  2,  c.  11. 

Titanes,  a name  given  to  the  sons  of  Coelus 
and  Terra.  They  were  45  in  number,  according  to 
the  Egyptians.  Apollodorus  mentions  13,  Hyginus 
six,  and  Hesiod  20,  among  whom  are  the  Titanides. 
The  most  known  of  the  Titans  are  Saturn,  Hype- 
rion, Oceanus,  Japetus,  Cottus,  and  Briareus,  to 
whom  Horace  adds  Typhceus,  Mimas,  Porphyrion, 
Rhoetus,  and  Enceladus,  who  are  by  other  mytho- 
logists reckoned  among  the  giants.  They  were 
all  of  a gigantic  stature,  and  with  proportionable 
strength.  They  were  treated  with  great  cruelty  by 
Coelus,  and  confined  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  till 
their  mother  pitied  their  misfortunes,  and  armed 
them  against  their  father.  Saturn,  with  a scythe, 
cut  off  the  genitals  of  his  father,  as  he  was  going  to 
unite  himself  to  Terra,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea,  and  from  the  froth  sprang  a new  deity,  called 
Venus  ; as  also  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera, 
according  to  Apollodorus.  When  Saturn  succeeded 
his  father,  he  married  Rhea  ; but  he  devoured  all 
his  male  children,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  them  as  a 
punishment  for  his  cruelty  to  his  father.  The  wars 
of  the  Titans  against  the  gods  are  very  celebrated 
in  mythology.  They  are  often  confounded  with 
that  of  the  giants  ; but  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  the 
war  of  the  Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of 
the  giants  against  Jupiter.  Hesiod.  Theog.  135, 
See.— Apollod.  1,  c.  1. — Mschyl.  in  Prom. — Callim. 
in  Del._ij. — Diod.  1. — Hygin.  pref./ab. 

Titania,  a patronymic  applied  to  Pyrrha,  as 
granddaughter  of  Titan,  and  likewise  to  Diana. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  395.  1.  2,  &c. 

Titanides,  the  daughters  of  Coelus  and  Terra  ; 
reduced  in  number  to  six,  according  to  Orpheus. 
The  most  celebrated  were  Tethys,  1 hemis,  Dione, 
Thea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops,  Cybele,  Vesta,  Phoebe, 


and  Rhea.  Hesiod.  Theog.  145,  &c. — Apollod.  1 
c.  1. 

Titanus,  a river  in  Peloponnesus,  with  a town 
and  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Titaresus,  a river  of  Thessaly,  called  also 
Eurotas,  flowing  into  the  Teneus,  but  without 
mingling  its  thick  and  turbid  waters  with  the 
transparent  stream.  From  the  unwholesomeness 
of  its  water,  it  was  considered  as  deriving  its  source 
from  the  Styx.  Lucan.  6,  v.  376. — Homer.  It.  2, 
en.  258. — Strab.  8. — Pans.  8,  c.  18. 

Titenus,  a river  of  Colchis,  falling  into  the 
Euxine  sea.  Apollon.  4. 

Tithenidia,  a festival  of  Sparta,  in  which 
nurses,  TiOrjvat,  conveyed  male  infants  entrusted  to 
their  charge  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  they 
sacrificed  young  pigs.  During  the  time  of  the 
solemnity,  they  generally  danced  and  exposed 
themselves  in  ridiculous  postures  ; there  were  also 
some  entertainments  given  near  the  temple,  where 
tents  were  erected.  Each  had  a separate  portion 
allotted  him,  together  with  a small  loaf,  a piece  of 
new  cheese,  part  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  and 
figs,  beans,  and  green  vetches,  instead  of  sweet- 
meats. 

Titlionus,  a son  of  Laomedon  king  of  Troy, 
by  Strymo  the  daughter  of  the  Scamander.  He 
was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora  became  enamoured  of 
him,  and  carried  him  away.  He  had  by  her 
Memnon  and  ./Emathion.  He  begged  of  Aurora  to 
be  immortal,  and  the  goddess  granted  it ; but  as  he 
had  forgotten  to  ask  the  vigour,  youth,  and  beauty 
which  he  then  enjoyed,  he  soon  grew  old,  infirm, 
and  discrepit ; and  as  life  became  insupportable  to 
him,  he  prayed  Aurora  to  remove  him  from  the  world. 
As  he  could  not  die,  the  goddess  changed  him  into 
a cicada,  or  grasshopper.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  447.  Ain.  4,  v.  585.  1.  8,  v.  384.— 
Hesiod.  Theog.  984. — Diod.  1. — Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
v.  461.  1.  9,  v.  403  — Horat.  1,  od.  28.  1.  2,  od.  16. 

Tithorea,  one  of  the  tops  of  Parnassus.  Hero- 
dot.  8,  c.  32. 

Tith.rau.stes,  a Persian  satrap,  B.C.  39s, 
ordered  to  murder  Tissaphemes  by  Artaxerxes. 
He  succeeded  to  the  offices  which  the  slaughtered 
favourite  enjoyed.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Cimon. An  officer  in  the  Persian 

court,  &c. The  name  was  common  to  some  of  the 

superior  officers  of  state  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes. 
Pint. — C.  Nep.  in  Dat.  Cotton. 

Titia,  a deity  among  the  Milesians. 

Titia  lex,  de  magistratibus,  by  P.  Titius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.C.  710.  It  ordained  that  a trium- 
virate of  magistrates  should  be  invested  with  con- 
sular power  to  preside  over  the  republic  for  five 
years.  The  persons  chosen  were  Octavius,  Antony, 

and  Lepidus. Another,  de  provinciis,  which 

required  that  the  provincial  questors,  like  the  con- 
suls and  pretors,  should  receive  their  provinces  by 
lot.  _ 

Titiana  Flavia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Pen 
tinax,  disgraced  herself  by  her  debaucheries  and 
incontinence.  After  the  murder  of  her  husband  she 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  an  obscure  retreat. 

Titianus  Attil-,  a noble  Roman  put  to  death, 
A.D.  156,  by  the  senate  for  aspiring  to  the  purple. 
He  was  the  only  one  proscribed  during  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius. A brother  of  Otho. 

Titii,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who  observed 
the  flight  of  doves,  and  drew  omens  from  it.  I arro, 
de  L.  L.  4,  c.  4». — Lucan.  1,  v.  602. 
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Tit  ill  ins,  a tribune  of  the  people  in  the  first 

?f5,°[.the  republic. A friend  of  Cassius,  who 

uled  himself.  One  of  the  slaves  who  revolted 
t Capua.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the  Roman 
enerals. 

Titius  Pro cuius,  a Roman  knight,  appointed 
> watch  Messalina.  1' licit.  Attn.  1 1,  c.  35  \ 

ibune  of  the  people  who  enacted  the  Titian  law 

—An  orator  of  a very  dissolute  character. One 

Pompey  s murderers. One  of  Antony’s  officers. 

— A man  who  foretold  a victory  to  Sylla. 

Irl  .t*le  Augustan  age,  who  distin- 
nshed  himself  by  his  lyric  and  tragic  compositions, 
>w  lost.  Horat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  9. 

Titormus,  a shepherd  ofriStolia,  called  another 
ercules,  on  account  of  his  prodigious  strength, 
e was  stronger  than  his  contemporary,  Milo  of 
•otona,  as  he  could  lift  on  his  shoulders  a stone 
uch  the  Crotonian  moved  with  difficulty.  Ailian. 
H.  12,  c.  22. — Herociot.  6,  c.  127. 

Titurius,  a friend  of  Julia  Silana,  who  in- 
■med  against  Agrippina,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  13. 
-A  lieutenant  of  Cmsar  in  Gaul,  killed  by  Am- 

— Cars.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  29,  &c. 

Tl'to^  Vespasianus,  son  of  Vespasian  and 
ivia  Domitilla,  became.  known  by  his  valour  in 
: Roman  armies,  particularly  at  the  siege  of 
usalem.  In  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  the 
man  people  had  every  reason  to  expect  in  him 
: barbarities  of  a Tiberius  and  the  debaucheries 
1 J>ero.  While  in  the  house  of  Vespasian,  Titus 
i been  distinguished  for  his  extravagance  and 
ontinence  ; his  attendants  were  the  most  aban- 
ted  and  dissolute  ; and  it  seemed  that  he  wished 
. superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  gratifi- 
ion  of  every  impure  desire,  and  in  every  un- 
ural  vice,  from  such  a private  character,  which 
might  be  curbed  by  the  authority  and  example 
a father,  what  could  be  expected  but  tyranny 
' oppression?  Yet  Titus  became  a model  of 
ue,  and  in  an  age  and  office  in  which  others 
h to  gratify  all  their  appetites,  the  emperor 
ndoned  his  usual  profligacy,  he  forgot  his  de- 
chenes,  and  Berenice,  whom  he  had  loved  with 
orntnon  ardour,  even  to  render  himself  despised 
he  Roman  people,  was  dismissed  from  his  pre- 
:e.  When  raised  to  the  throne,  he  thought 
self  bound  to  be  the  father  of  his  people,  the 
rdian  of  virtue,  and  the  patron  of  liberty  ; and 
is  is,  perhaps,  the  only  monarch  who,  when  in- 
ed  with  uncontrollable  power,  bade  adieu  to 
e vices,  those  luxuries  and  indulgencies,  which 
1 private  man  he  never  ceased  to  gratify.  He 
moderate  in  his  entertainments,  and  though  he 
n refused  the  donations  which  were  due  to 
ireignty,  no  emperor  was  ever  more  generous 
magnificent  than  Titus.  All  informers  were 
isned  lrom  his  presence,  and  even  severely 
[shed.  A reform  was  made  in  the  judicial  pro- 
ings,  and  trials  were  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
poned  for  years.  The  public  edifices  were  re- 
xl,  and  baths  were  erected  for  the  convenience 
, -Spectacles  were  exhibited,  and  the 

ian  populace  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a 
, combat  *n  the  ancient  naumachia,  and  the 
;'rnf^op^ear:{nce  of  5ooo  wild  beasts  brought  into 

ecu  ST  a71!lsemenJ-  . To  do  good  to  his 
ects  vas  the  ambition  of  Titus,  and  it  was  at 
recollection  that  he  had  done’  no  service"  or 

n°  i!?VOUr’  ,one,  that  he  exclaimed  in 
memorable  words  of  " My  friends,  I have  lost  a 


day  ! A continual  wish  to  be  benevolent  and 
kind,  made  him  popular;  and  it  will  not  be  won- 
dered,  that  he  who  could  say  that  he  had  rather  die 
himself,  than  be  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  one 
of  his  subjects,  was  called  the  love  and  delight  of 
mankind.  Two  of  the  senators  conspired  against 
his  life,  but  the  emperor  disregarded  their  attempts  ; 
he  made  them  his  friends  by  kindness,  and,  like 
another  Nerva,  presented  them  with  a sword  to 
destroy  him.  During  his  reign,  Rome  was  three 
days  on  hre,  the  towns  of  Campania  were  destroyed 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  empire  was 
visited  by  a pestilence  which  carried  away  an  infi- 
nite number  of  inhabitants.  In  this  time  of  public 
calamity,  the  emperor’s  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy  were  conspicuous.  Titus  comforted  the 
afflicted  as  a father,  he  alleviated  their  distresses 
by  his  liberal  bounties,  and  as  if  they  were  but  one 
family,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  good  and  preser- 
vation of  the  whole.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
not  long  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  this  magnificent 
prince.  Titus  was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  retired  into 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  to  his  father’s  house,  his 
lnd'sposmon  was  increased  by  a burning  fever.  He 
lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  modest  submis- 
sion complained  of  the  severity  of  fate  which 
reeved  him  from  the  world  when  young,  where 
he  had  been  employed  in  making  a grateful  people 
happy.  He  died  the  13th  of  September,  A.D.  81 
m the  41st  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  two 
years,  two  months,  and  20  days.  The  news  of  his 
death  was  received  with  lamentations;  Rome  was 
filled  with  tears,  and  all  looked  upon  themselves  as 
deprived  of  the  most  benevolent  of  fathers.  After 
him  Domitian  ascended  the  throne,  not  without 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  having  hastened  his 
biothers  end,  by  ordering  him  to  be  placed,  during 
his  agony,  in  a tub  full  of  snow,  where  he  expired^ 
Domitian  has  also  been  accused  of  raising  commo- 
makl,ng  attempts  to  dethrone  his 
h ff  ’ a r‘cUS  dlsregarded  them,  and  forgave 
the  offender.  Some  authors  have  reflected  with 
severity  upon  the  cruelties  which  Titus  exercised 

fn  the  ■ffWS  V but  thouSh  certainly  a disgrace 
to  the  benevolent  features  of  his  character,  we  must 
consider  him  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  exerted  for  the  punishment  of  a wicked 
and  infatuated  people.  Joseph.  B.  J.  7,  c.  16,  &c 
— Suetonius. — Dio.,  &c. 

Titus  Tatius,  a king  of  the  Sabines.  Vid 
Xatius.— — Livius,  a celebrated  historian.  Vid  Lb 

V,8S- — 7 l-S05  °/  Ju"ius  Brutus,  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  father,  for  conspiring  to  restore  the 

Tarquins. A friend  of  Coriolanus. A native 

engaged  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy. 
-Lityrus,  a shepherd  introduced  in  Virgil’s 

eclogues,  &c. A large  mountain  of  Crete 

Tityus,  a celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra  • or 

S,«ofn  'll16"’  °f  JHPiter’  E'ara’  the 
uaugnter  of  Orchomenos.  He  was  of  such  a nrn 

tea1"'  W*  -other  died  in 

where  .Kddrap!!n  h°r  f’°"l  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
wncre  she  had  been  concealed  during  her  pregnancy 

offer'll tHe  an?r  of  Ju"0’  Tity«s  attempted*1  to 
he^rf  flnm6),9  • °na’  ba.  thc  goddess  delivered 
herself  from  his  importunities,  by  calling  to  her 

assistance  her  children,  who  killed  the  giant  with 
Rie.r  arrows.  He  was  placed  in  hell,  where  a ser- 
pent continually  devoured  his  liver  ; or,  according 
Intrailf^r  vultures  perpetually  fed  upon  his 
* grCW  agal?  as  soon  85  devoured.  It 
said  that  Tityus  covered  nine  acres  when  stretched 
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on  the  ground.  He  had  a small  chapel  with  an 
altar  in  the  island  of  Euboea.  Apollod.  i,  c.  4. — 
Find.  Fyth.  4.— Homer.  Od.  7,  v.  325.  1.  n,  v. 
575. — Apollon.  Rh.  i,  v.  182,  &c. — Virg.  AEn.  6, 
v.  525. — Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  77  .—Hygin.fab.  55. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  457. — Tibull.  1,  el.  3,  v.  75. 

• Tium,  or  Tion,  a maritime  town  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  built  by  the  Milesians.  Mela,  1,  c.  9. 

Tlepolemus,  a son  of  Hercules  and  Astyochia, 
born  at  Argos.  He  left  his  native  country  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  Licymnius,  and  retired  to 
Rhodes,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  where  he  was 
chosen  king,  as  being  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules. 
He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  nine  ships,  and 
was  killed  by  Sarpedon.  There  were  some  festivals 
established  at  Rhodes  in  his  honour,  called  Tlepo- 
letnia,  in  which  men  and  boys  contended.  Ihe 
victors  were  rewarded  with  poplar  crowns.  H omer . 
II. — Apollod.  2,  c.  7 .—Diod.  Hygin.fab.  97. 

One  of  Alexander’s  generals,  who  obtained 

Carmania  at  the  general  division  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  Diod.  18. An  Egyptian  general,  who 

flourished  B.C.  207.  . . 

Tmarus,  a Rutulian  in  the  wars  of  /Eneas. 

Virg.  AEn.  9,  v.  685. A mountain  of  Thesprotia, 

called  Tomarus  by  Pliny. 

Tmolus,  a king  of  Lydia,  who  married  Urn- 
phale,  and  was  son  of  Sipylus  and  Chthonia.  He 
offered  violence  to  a young  nymph  called  Arnphe, 
at  the  foot  of  Diana’s  altar,  for  which  impiety  he 
was  afterwards  killed  by  a bull.  The  mountain  on 
which  he  was  buried  bore  his  name.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  11, fab.  a,.— Hygin.fab.  191.— — 
A town  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 

A mountain  of  Lydia,  now  Bouzdag,  on  which 

the  river  Pactolus  rises.  The  air  was  so  wholesome 
near  Tmolus,  that  the  inhabitants  generally  lived 
to  their  150th  year.  The  neighbouring  country  was 
very  fertile,  and  produced  many  vines,  saffron,  and 
odoriferous  flowers.  Strab.  13,  &c. — Herodot.  1, 
c.  84,  &c .—Ovid.  Met.  2,  &.C.—SH.  7,  v.  210.— 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  56.  1.  2,  v.  98. 

To  gat  a,  an  epithet  applied  to  a certain  part  of 
Gaul  where  the  inhabitants  were  distinguished  by 
the  peculiarity  of  their  dress.  Vid.  Gallia. 

Tog’OIlius  G-allus,  a senator  of  ignoble  birth, 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  Tiberius,  whom  he  flat- 
tered, &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  2 

Tolbiacum,  a town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  south 

°^ToleilUS,  a river  of  Latium,  now  Salto,  falling 
into  the  Velinus.  Ovid.  Fast.  9,  v.  561.  . . 

Toletum,  now  Toledo , a town  of  Spain  on  the 

i£Tolistoboii,  a people  of  Galatia  in  Asia,  de- 
scended from  the  Boii  of  Gaul.  Plin.  5,  32.  Liv. 
58,  c.  15  & 16.  , 

Tollentlnum,  a town  of  Picenum.  FI  in.  3, 

C Tolrnldes,  an  Athenian  officer,  defeated  and 
killed  in  a battle  in  Boeotia,  477  B.C.  Poly  ten.  7- 

Tolosa,  now  Toulouse,  the  capital  of  ban 
guedoc,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  be 
came  a Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and  was 
afterwards  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of  ■ the 
sciences.  Minerva  had  there  a rich  temple,  wnicn 
Csepio  the  consul  plundered,  and  as  he  was  never 
after  fortunate,  the  words  auruin  Tolosanuni  be- 
came proverbial.  Ca;s.  Bell.  G.  Mela,  2,  c.  5- 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  20.  . 

Tolumnus,  an  augur  in  the  army  of  i nrnus 
against  /Eneas.  Virg.  AEn.  it,  v.  429-  ln® 


of  Veii,  killed  by  Cor.  Cossus  after  he  had  ordered 
the  ambassadors  of  Rome  to  be  assassinated.  Lit 
4,  c.  19. 

Tolus,  a man  whose  head  was  found  in  digging 
for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  concluded  that  their 
city  should  become  the  head  or  mistress  of  the 
world. 

Tom06Uili>a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus.  Thucyd. 
Tomarus,  or  Tmarus.  Vid.  Tmarus. 
Tomisa,  a country  between  Cappadocia  and 
Taurus.  Strabo. 

Tomos,  or  Tomi,  a town  situate  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Euxine  sea,  about  36  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  word  is  derived  from 
Tt/ai'ci),  seco,  because  Medea,  as  it  is  said,  cut  to 
pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Absyrtus  there.  It 
is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  where  Ovid  was 
banished  by  Augustus.  Tomos  was  the  capital  of 
Lower  Moesia,  founded  by  a Milesian  colony,  B.C. 
633 .—Strab.  7.— Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  2.— 
Ovid,  ex  Font.  4,  el.  14,  v.  59.  T nst.  3,  el.  g,  v. 
33,  &c. 

Tomyris.  Vid.  Thomyns. 

Tonea,  a solemnity  observed  at  Samos.  It  was 
usual  to  carry  Juno’s  statue  to  the  sea-shore,  and  to 
offer  cakes  before  it,  and  afterwards  to  replace  it 
a cain  in  the  temple.  This  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  theft  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  attempted  to 
carry  away  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  but  were  de- 
tained  in  the  harbour  by  an  invisible  force. 

Tongillius,  an  avaricious  lawyer,  &c.  Juv. 
7,  v.  130.  . . 

Topazos,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  an- 
ciently called  Ophiodes  from  the  quantity  of  serpents 
that  were  there.  1 he  valuable  stone  called  topaz 
is  found  there.  Plin.  6,  c.  20. 

Topiris,  or  Torpus,  a town  of  Ihrace. 

Torlni,  a people  of  Scythia.  _ V aler.  6. 

Torone,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31,  c.  45. 
Of  Epirus.  . . , 

Torquata,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  daughter 
of  C.  Silanus.  She  was  a vestal  for  64  years. 

Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  69.  j 

orquatus,  a surname  of  Titus  Manlius. 

Vid.  Manlius. Silanus,  an  officer  put  to  death 

by  Nero. A governor  of  Oricum,  in  the  interest 

of  Pompey.  He  surrendered  to  J . Ctesar,  and  was 

killed  in  Africa.  Hirt.  Afric.  96. An  officer  in 

Sylla’s  army. A Roman  sent  ambassador  to  tne 

court  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  of  Egypt. 

Tortor,  a surname  of  Apollo.  He  had  a statue 
at  Rome  under  that  name. 

Torus,  a mountain  of  Sicily,  near  Agngentum. 

Toryne,  a small  town  near  Actium.  lhe 
in  the  language  of  the  country  signifies  a toau. 
which  gave  Cleopatra  occasion  to  make  a pm 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus.  /<**•** 

Toxandri,  a people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Tbin- 


4’  Toxaridia,  a festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Toxaris,  a Scythian  hero  who  died  there. 
Toxeus,  a son  of  CEneus,  killed  by 

Apollod.  1,  c.  8.  , _ 

Toxicr&te,  a daughter  of  Thespius. 

Q,  Trabea,  a comic  poet  at  R°me,  ' in 
of  Regulus.  Some  fragments  of  his  poctr> 

Cic.  in  Tusc.  4,  c.  31.  Fin.  2,  c.  4-  , ;n  the 

Trach&lus  M.  G-alerius,  J?  n as  an 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  ^ eloquence 
orator,  and  for  a majestic  and  commanding  \r- 
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, Quintil. — Tacit. One  of  the  friends  and  ministers 

of  Otho. 

Trachas,  a town  of  Latium.  Ovid.  Met.  15, 
•v-  7*7; 

Trachtnia,  a small  country  of  Phthiotis,  on 
the  bay  of  Malea,  near  mount  CEta.  The  capital 
was  called  Trachis,  or  Trachina,  where  Hercules 
went  after  he  had  killed  Eunomus.  Strab.  9. — 
Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  269. 

Traclionltis,  a part  of  Judaea,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Jordan.  Pliti.  5,  c.  14. 

Trag"urium,  a town  of  Dalmatia  on  the  sea. 

Tragus,  a river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  Paus.  8,  c.  33. 

Traj  anopSlis,  a town  of  Thrace. A name 

:given  to  Selinus  of  Cilicia,  where  Trajan  died. 

Traj  anus  M.  Ulpius  Crinltus,  a Roman 
r emperor,  born  at  Italica  in  Spain.  His  great  vir- 
.ues,  and  his  private  as  well  as  public  character, 
und  his  services  to  the  empire,  both  as  an  officer, 

. i governor,  and  a consul,  recommended  him  to  the 
3 lotice  of  Nerva,  who  solemnly  adopted  him  as  his 
-;on  ; invested  him  during  his  lifetime  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Caesar 
rind  of  Germanicus.  A little  time  after  Nerva  died, 

1 md  the  election  of  Trajan  to  the  vacant  throne  was 
confirmed  by  the  unanimous  rejoicings  of  the  people, 
und  the  free  concurrence  of  the  armies  on  the  con- 
: ines  of  Germany  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
IThe  noble  and  independent  behaviour  of  Trajan 
evinced  the  propriety  and  goodness  of  Nerva’s 
: :hoice,  and  the  attachment  of  the  legions  ; and  the 
new  emperor  seemed  calculated  to  ensure  peace 
md  domestic  tranquillity  to  the  extensive  empire  of 

■ Rome.  All  the  actions  of  Trajan  showed  a good 
. md  benevolent  prince,  whose  virtues  truly  merited 

he  encomiums  which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  and 
courteous  panegyrist  has  paid.  The  barbarians 
continued  quiet,  and  the  hostilities  which  they 
: :enerally  displayed  at  the  election  of  a new  emperor 
. /hose  military  abilities  they  distrusted,  were  now 
pw.  Trajan,  however,  could  not  behold  with 
satisfaction  and  unconcern  the  insolence  of  the 
facians,  who  claimed  from  the  Roman  people  a 
r.-ibute  which  the  cowardice  of  Domitian  had 
rffered.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  emperor 
• n the  frontiers  awed  the  barbarians  to  peace  ; but 
riecebalus,  their  warlike  monarch,  soon  began 
hostilities  by  violating  the  treaty.  The  emperor 
ntered  the  enemy's  country,  by  throwing  a bridge 
cross  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Danube,  and  a battle 
' 'as  fought  in  which  the  slaughter  was  so  great, 

■ lat  in  the  Roman  camp  linen  was  wanted  to  dress 
ie  wounds  of  the  soldiers.  Trajan  obtained  the 
ictory,  and  Decebalus,  despairing  of  success, 

-estroyed  himself,  and  Dacia  became  a province 
t f Rome.  That  the  ardour  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
1 defeating  their  enemies  might  not  cool,  an  expe- 
i ition  was  undertaken  into  the  east,  and  Parthia 
1 ireatened  with  immediate  war.  Trajan  passed 
la  rough  the  submissive  kingdom  of  Armenia,  and, 
y his  well-directed  operations,  made  himself  master 
1 r the  provinces  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  He 
« < tended  his  conquests  in  the  east,  he  obtained 
i ctories  over  unknown  nations;  and  when  on  the 
extremities  of  India,  he  lamented  that  he  possessed 
ot  the  vigour  and  youth  of  an  Alexander,  that  he 
right  add  unexplored  provinces  and  kingdoms  to 
■-ie  Roman  empire.  _ These  successes  in  different 
tarts  of  the  world  gained  applause,  and  the  senators 
ere  profuse  in  the  honours  they  decreed  to  the 
onqueror.  This,  however,  was  but  the  blaze  of 


transient  glory.  Trajan  had  no  sooner  signified 
his  intentions  of  returning  to  Italy,  than  the  con- 
quered barbarians  appeared  again  in  arms,  and  the 
Roman  empire  did  not  acquire  one  single  acre  of 
territory  from  the  conquests  of  her  sovereign  in  the 
east.  The  return  of  the  emperor  towards  Rome 
was  hastened  by  indisposition  ; he  stopped  in  Ci- 
licia, and  in  the  town  of  Selinus,  which  afterward? 
was  called  Trajanopolis,  he  was  seized  with  a flux, 
and  a few  days  after  expired,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  A.D.  11 7,  after  a reign  of  19  years,  six 
months,  and  15  days,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Adrian,  whom 
the  . empress  Plotina  introduced  to  the  Roman 
armies,  as  the  adopted  son  of  her  husband.  The 
ashes  of  Trajan  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  de- 
posited under  the  stately  column  which  he  had 
erected  a few  years  before.  Under  this  emperoi 
the  Romans  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  for  a moment 
supposed  that  their  prosperity  was  complete  under 
a good  and  virtuous  sovereign.  Trajan  was  fond 
of  popularity,  and  he  merited  it.  The  sounding 
titles  of  Optimus,  and  the  father  of  his  country, 
were  not  unworthily  bestowed  upon  a prince  who 
was  equal  to  the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  and 
who,  to  indicate  his  affability,  and  his  wish  to  listen 
to  the  just  complaints  of  his  subjects,  distinguished 
his  palace  by  the  inscription  of  the  public  palace. 
Like  other  emperors,  he  did  not  receive  with  an  air 
of  unconcern  the  homage  of  his  friends,  but  rose 
from  his  seat  and  went  cordially  to  salute  them. 
He  refused  the  statues  which  the  flattery  of 
favourites  wished  to  erect  to  him,  and  he  ridiculed 
the  follies  of  an  enlightened  nation,  that  could  pay 
adoration  to  cold,  inanimate  pieces  of  marble. 
His  public  entry  into  Rome  gained  him  the  hearts 
of  the  people  ; he  appeared  on  foot,  and  showed 
himself  an  enemy  to  parade  and  an  ostentatious 
equipage.  When  in  his  camp,  he  exposed  himsefl 
to  the  fatigues  of  war,  like  the  meanest  soldier, 
and  crossed  the  most  barren  deserts  and  extensive 
plains  on  foot,  and  in  his  dress  and  food  displayed 
all  the  simplicity  which  once  gained  the  approba 
tion  of  the  Romans  in  their  countryman  Fabricius 
All  the  oldest  soldiers  he  knew  by  their  own  name  ; 
he  conversed  with  them  with  great  familiarity,  and 
never  retired  to  his  tent  before  he  had  visited  the 
camp,  and  by  a personal  attendance  convinced  him 
self  of  the  vigilance  and  the  security  of  his  army 
As  a friend  he  was  not  less  distinguished  than  as  a 
general.  He  had.  a select  number  of  intimates, 
whom  he  visited  with  freedom  and  openness,  and  at 
whose  tables  he  partook  many  a moderate  repast 
without  form  or  ceremony.  His  confidence,  how- 
ever, in  the  good  intentions  of  others,  was,  perhaps, 
carried  to  excess.  His  favourite  Sura  had  once 
been  accused  of  attempts  upon  his  life,  but  Trajan 
disregarded  the  informer,  and  as  he  was  that  same 
day  invited  to  the  house  of  the  supposed  con- 
spirator, he  went  thither  early.  To  try  further  the 
sincerity  of  Sura,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  shaved 
by  his  barber,  to  have  a medicinal  application 
made  to  his  eyes  by  the  hand  of  his  surgeon,  and 
to  bathe  together  with  him.  The  public  works  of 
I rajan  are  also  celebrated  ; he  opened  free  and 
easy  communications  between  the  cities  of  his  pro- 
vinces, he  planted  many  colonies,  and  furnished 
Rome  with  all  the  corn  and  provisions  which  could 
are  vent  a famine  in  the  time  of  calamity.  It  was 
>y  his  directions  that  the  architect  Apollodoriis 
built  that  celebrated  column  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  at  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Trajan’s  column. 
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The  area  on  which  it  stands  was  made  by  the 
labours  of  men,  and  the  height  of  the  pillar  proves 
that  a large  hill,  144  feet  high,  was  removed  at  a 
great  expense,  A.D.  114,  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories of  the  reigning  prince.  His  persecutions  of 
the  Christians  were  stopped  by  the  interference  of 
the  humane  Pliny,  but  he  was  unusually  severe 
upon  the  Jews,  who  had  barbarously  murdered 
200,000  of  his  subjects,  and  even  fed  upon  the  flesh 
of  the  dead.  His  vices  have  been  obscurely  seen 
through  a reign  of  continued  splendour  and  popu- 
larity, yet  he  is  accused  of  incontinence  and  many 
unnatural  indulgencies.  He  was  too  much  addicted 
to  drinking,  and  his  wish  to  be  styled  lord  has  been 
censured  by  those  who  admired  the  dissimulated 
moderation  and  the  modest  claims  of  an  Augustus. 
Plin.  Paneg.,  &c. — Dio.  Cass. — Eutrop. — A m- 

■mian. — Spartian. — Joseph.  Bell.  J. — -V ictor. 

The  father  of  the  emperor,  who  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the  consulship 
and  a triumph,  and  the  rank  of  a patrician  by  the 

emperor  Vespasian. A general  of  the  emperor 

Valens. A son  of  the  emperor  Decius. 

Trajectus  Rheni,  now  Utrecht,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

Tralles,  a town  of  Lydia,  now  Sultanhisar. 

Juv.  3,  v.  70  —Liv.  37,  c.  45- A people  of  Illy- 

ricum.  . 

Transtiberlna,  a part  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
on  one  side  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Vatican  was  in 
that  part  of  the  city.  Mart.  1,  ep.  109.  _ 

Trapezus,  a city  of  Pontus,  built  by  the 
people  ot  Sinope,  now  called  Trebizond.  It  had  a 
celebrated  harbour  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and  became 
famous  under  the  emperors  of  the  eastern  empire, 
of  which  it  was  for  some  time  the  magnificent 

capital.  Tacit.  H.  3,  c.  47. — Plin.  6,  c.  4. ;A 

town  of  Arcadia  near  the  Alpheus.  It  received  its 
name  from  a son  of  Lycaon.  Apollod.  3,  c.  8. 

Trasimenus.  Vid.  Thrasymenus. 

Trasullus,  a man  who  taught  Tiberius  astro- 
logy at  Rhodes,  &c.  _ 

Traulus  Montanus,  a Roman  knight,  one 
of  Messalina’s  favourites,  put  to  death  by  Claudius. 
Tacit.  A.  11,  c.  36. 

Treba,  a town  of  the  HCqui.  Plin.  3,  c.  12. 

C.  Trebatius  Testas,  a man  banished  by 
Julius  Cssar  for  following  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  He  was 
afterwards  reconciled  to  Caesar.  Irebatius  was 
not  less  distinguished  for  his  learning  than  for  his 
integrity,  his  military  experience,  and  knowledge 
of  law.  He  wrote  nine  books  on  religious  cere- 
monies, and  treatises  on  civil  law  ; and  the  verses 
that  he  composed  proved  him  a poet  of  no  inferior 
consequence.  Horat.  2,  sat.  1,  v.  4. 

Trebellianus  C.  Annius,  a pirate  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  of  Rome,  A.D.  264.  He 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Isauria,  by  the  lieutenants 
of  Gallienus. 

Trebellienus  Rufus,  a pretor  appointed 
governor  of  the  children  of  king  Cotys,  by  1 ibenus. 

A tribune  who  opposed  the  Gabinian  law. 

A Roman  who  numbered  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Britain.  Tacit.  A.  6, 

Trebellius  Pollio,  a Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  emperors.  I he 
beginning  of  this  history  is  lost ; part  of  the  reign 
of  Valerian,  and  the  life  of  the  two  Gallieni,  with 
the  30  tyrants,  are  the  only  fragments  remaining. 
He  flourished  A.D.  305. 


TrSbia,  a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  the 
Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Po,  at  the  west  of 
Placentia.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  which 
Annibal  obtained  there  over  the  forces  of  L.  Sem- 
pronius  the  Roman  consul.  Sil.  4,  v.  486. — Lucan. 

2,  v.  46. — Liv.  21,  c.  54  & 56.- A town  of  Latium. 

Liv.  2,  c.  39. Of  Campania.  Id.  23,  c.  14 

Of  Umbria.  Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

Trebius,  an  officer  in  Casar’s  army  in  Gaul. 
A parasite  in  Domitian’s  reign.  Juv.  4. 

Trgbonia  lex,  de provinciis,  by  L.  Trebonius 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  698.  It  gave  Caesar  the  chief 
command  in  Gaul  for  five  years  longer  than  was 
enacted  by  the  Vatinian  law,  and  in  this  manner 
prevented  the  senators  from  recalling  or  superseding 

him. Another,  by  the  same,  on  the  same  year, 

conferred  the  command  of  the  provinces  of  Syria 
and  Spain  on  Cassius  and  Pompey  for  five  years. 

Dio.  Cass.  39. Another,  by  L.  Trebonius  the 

tribune,  A.U.C.  305,  which  confirmed  the  election 
of  the  tribunes  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people. 
Liv.  3 & 5. 

Trebonius,  a soldier  remarkable  for  his  conti- 
nence, &c. Caius,  one  of  Caesar’s  friends,  made 

through  his  interest  pretor  and  consul.  He  was 
afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor’s  murderers.  He 
was  killed  by  Dolabella  at  Smyrna.  Cees.  Bell.  5, 
c.  17. — Cic.  in  Phil.  11,  c.  2. — Paterc.  56  & 69.— 

Liv.  119. — Dio.  47. — Horat.  1,  sat.  4,  v.  14. 

Garucianus,  a governor  of  Africa,  who  put  to  death 
the  proconsul  Clodius  Macer,  by  Galba's  orders. 

Tacit.  H.  1,  c.  7. A tribune  who  proposed  a law 

at  Rome,  and  imprisoned  Cato,  because  he  opposed 

it. One  of  the  adherents  of  Marius. A man 

caught  in  adultery,  and  severely  punished  in  the 
age  of  Horace. 

TrebUla,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  celebrated  for 
cheese.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Trebulani. 
Cic.  in  Ae'r.  2,  c.  25 .—Liv.  23.— Plin.  3,  c.  5 & 12. 

— Martial.  5,  ep.  72. Another,  in  Campania. 

Liv.  23,  c.  39.  . ' 

Trerus,  a river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the 
Liris. 

Tres  Tabernae,  a place  on  the  Appian  road, 
where  travellers  took  refreshment.  Cic.  A.  1,  ep.  13. 
1.  2,  ep.  10  & 11. 

Treveri,  a town  and  people  of  Belgium,  now 
called  Triers.  Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

Triaria,  a woman  well  known  for  her  cruelty 
She  was  the  wife  of  L.  Vitellius.  Tacit.  H.  1 

& 3. 

C.  Triarius,  an  orator  commended  by  Cicero. 

A friend  of  Pompey.  He  had  for  some  time 

the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia  against  Mithridates, 
whom  he  defeated,  and  by  whom  he  was  afterwards 
beaten.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey 
and  Caesar.  Cces.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  5. 

Triballi,  a people  of  Thrace,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Lower  Moesia.  They  were  conquered  by 
Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  ; and  some  ages 
after,  they  maintained  a long  war  against  tne 
Roman  emperors.  Plin.  . ,r  •, 

Triboci,  a people  of  Alsace  in  Gaul,  tacit,  w* 
Germ.  28. 

Tribulium,  a town  of  Dalmatia.  j 

Tribuni  Plebis,  magistrates  at  Rome,  ere 

in  the  year  U.C.  261,  when  the  people  after  a quaiw 
with  the  senators  had  retired  to  wIons.1?.aPe.r’  1..., 
two  first  were  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Alb.n.us  but 
their  number  was  soon  after  raised  to  >'e»  ‘ _ "jr 
years  after  to  10,  which  remained  j 

office  was  annual,  and  as  the  first  had  bee 
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on  the  4th  of  the  ides  of  December,  that  day  was 
ever  after  chosen  for  the  election.  Their  power, 
though  at  first  small,  and  granted  by  the  patricians 
-to  appease  the  momentary  seditions  of  the  populace, 

■ soon  became  formidable,  and  the  senators  repented 
too  late  of  having  consented  to  elect  magistrates, 

>who  not  only  preserved  the  rights  of  the  people, 
out  could  summon  assemblies,  propose  laws,  stop 
he  consultations  of  the  senate,  and  even  abolish 
;heir  decrees  by  the  word  Veto.  Their  approbation 
1 vas  also  necessary  to  confirm  the  senatus  consulta, 

. uid  this  was  done  by  affixing  the  letter  T under  it. 

■ f any  irregularity  happened  in  the  state,  their 
•jower  was  almost  absolute ; they  criticized  the 
:onduct  of  all  the  public  magistrates,  and  even 
dragged  a consul  to  prison,  if  the  measures  he  pur- 
ued  were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  The 
lictator  alone  was  their  superior,  but  when  that 
magistrate  was  elected,  the  office  of  tribune  was 
ot,  like  that  of  all  other  inferior  magistrates, 
.bolished  while  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the 

■ tate.  The  people  paid  them  so  much  deference, 
hat  their  person  was  held  sacred,  and  thence  they 

1 /ere  always  called  Sacrosaucti.  To  strike  them 
/as  a capital  crime,  and  to  interrupt  them  while 
hey  spoke  in  the  assemblies,  called  for  the  imme- 

• iate  interference  of  power.  The  marks  by  which 
viey  were  distinguished  from  other  magistrates 

'ere  not  very  conspicuous.  They  wore  no  par- 

> cular  dress,  only  a beadle  called  viator  marched 

■ efore  them.  They  never  sat  in  the  senate,  though, 
ome  time  after,  their  office  entitled  them  to  the 
«nk  of  senators.  Yet,  great  as  their  power  might 

ppear,  they  received  a heavy  wound  from  their 

- umber,  and  as  their  consultations  and  resolutions 
ere  of  no  effect  if  they  were  not  all  unanimous, 

l ie  senate  often  took  advantage  of  their  avarice, 

- id  by  gaining  one  of  them  by  bribes,  they,  as  it 
ere,  suspended  the  authority  of  the  rest.  The 

'fifice  of  tribune  of  the  people,  though  at  first 
:iemed  mean  and  servile,  was  afterwards  one  of 

> e first  steps  that  led  to  more  honourable  employ- 

• ents,  and  as  no  patrician  was  permitted  to  canvass 
r the  tribuneship,  we  find  many  that  descended 

Tnong  the  plebeians  to  exercise  that  important 
Tice;  From  the  power  with  which  they  were  at 
-st  invested  by  the  activity,  the  intrigues,  and 
•ntinual  applications  of  those  who  were  in  office, 
ey  became  almost  absolute  in  the  state,  and  it 
us  been  properly  observed,  that  they  caused  far 
eater  troubles  than  those  which  they  were  at  first 
eated  to  silence.  Sylla,  when  raised  to  the  dic- 
torship,  gave  a fatal  blow  to  the  authority  of  the 
1 ibunes,  and  by  one  of  his  decrees,  they  were  no 
■nger  permitted  to  harangue  and  inflame  the 
: ople.;  they  could  make  no  laws;  no  appeal  lay 
their  tribunal;  and  such  as  had  been  tribunes 
-■re  not  permitted  to  solicit  for  the  other  offices 
the  state.  This  disgrace,  however,  was  but 
momentary  ; at  the  death  of  the  tyrant  the  tribunes 
'■covered  their  privileges  by  means  of  Cotta  and 
>mpey  the  Great.  The  office  of  tribune  remained 
full  force  till  the  age  of  Augustus,  who,  to  make 
r-mself  more  absolute,  and  his  person  sacred,  con- 
fTed  the  power  and  office  upon  himself,  whence 
was  called  tribumtiA  potestate  donatus.  His 
tccessors  on  the  throne  imitated  his  example,  and 
the  emperor  was  the  real  and  official  tribune, 

1 ch  as  were  appointed  to  the  office  were  merely 
ttminal  without  power  or  privilege.  Under  Con- 

> intine  the  tribuneship  was  totally  abolished.  The 
1 “unes  were  never  permitted  to  sleep  out  of  the 


city,  except  at  the  Feriee  Latincc,  when  they  went 
with  other  magistrates  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  a 
mountain  near  Alba.  Their  houses  were  always 
open,  and  they  received  every  complaint,  and  were 
ever  ready. to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their  constitu- 
ents. Their  authority  was  not  extended  beyond 

the  walls  of  the  city. There  were  also  other 

officers  who  bore  the  name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the 
tribinn  militum  or  mili tares,  who  commanded  a 
division  of  the  legions.  They  were  empowered  to 
decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  in  the  army  ; 
they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  gave  the  watch- 
word. There  were  only  three  at  first,  chosen  by 
Romulus,  but  the  number  was  at  last  increased  to 
six  in  every  legion.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  they  were  chosen  by  the  consuls;  but 
afterwards  the  right  of  electing  them  was  divided 
between  the  people  and  the  consuls.  They  were 
generally  of  senatorian  and  equestrian  families, 
and  the  former  were  called  laticlavii , and  the 
latter  august iclavii,  from  their  peculiar  dress. 
Those  that  were  chosen  by  the  consuls  were  called 
Rutuli,  because  the  right  of  the  consuls  to  elect 
them  was  confirmed  by  Rutulus,  and  those  elected 
by  the  people  were  called  Comitiati,  because 
chosen  in  the  Comitia.  They  wore  a golden  ring, 
and  were  in  office  no  longer  than  six  months. 
When  the  consuls  were  elected,  it  was  usual  to 
choose  14  tribunes  from  the  knights,  who  had 
served  five  years  in  the  army,  and  who  were  called 
junto  res,  and  10  from  the  people  who  had  been 
m a?.  camPa'&ns)  who  were  called  seniorcs. 
— —1  here  were  also  some  officers  called  tribuni 
■militum  consular  1 potest  ate,  elected  instead  of 
consuls,  A.U.C.  310.  They  were  only  three 
originally,  but  the  number  was  afterwards  increased 
to  six  or  more,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  people  and  the  emergencies  of  the  state. 
Part  of  them  were  plebeians,  and  the  rest  of 
patrician  families.  When  they  had  subsisted  for 
about  70  years,  not  without  some  interruption,  the 
°*"Ce  was  totally  abolished,  as  the  plebeians  were 
admitted  to  share  the  consulship,  and  the  consuls 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  state  till  the  end  of 

the  commonwealth. The  tribuni  cohortium 

preetorianarum  were  entrusted  with  the  person  of 
the  emperor,  which  they  guarded  and  protected. 

The  tribuni  cerarii  were  officers  chosen  from 

among  the  people,  who  kept  the  money  which  was 
to  be  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  army. 
Ihe  richest  persons  were  always  chosen,  as  much 
money  was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers. 

I hey  were  greatly  distinguished  in  the  state,  and 
they  shared  with  the  senators  and  Roman  knights 
the  privileges  of  judging.  They  were  abolished  by 
Julius  Caisar,  but  Augustus  re-established  them, 
and  created  200  more,  to  decide  causes  of  smaller 
importance. The  tribuni  celemm  had  the  com- 

mand of  the  guard  which  Romulus  chose  for  the 
safety  of  his  person.  They  were  100  in  number, 
distinguished  for  their  probity,  their  opulence,  and 
their  nobility.  Ihe  tribuni  voluptatum  were 
commissioned  to  take  care  of  the  amusements 
which  were  prepared  for  the  people,  and  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  in  the  exhibitions.  This 
office  was  also  honourable. 

a fortified  place  at  the  south  of 
otcily,  between  Selinus  and  Agrigcntum.  Sil  14 

V.  271.  ‘ ’’ 

Tricasses,  a people  of  Champagne  in  Gaul. 
Tricastlni,  a people  of  Gallia  Narboncnsis. 
hit.  3,  v.  466. — Liv.  21,  c.  31. 
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Triccse,  a town  of  Thessaly,  where  ./Escu- 
lapius  had  a temple.  The  inhabitants  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  Liv.  32,  c.  13. — Homer.  Il.—Plin.  4, 
c.  8. 

Trich.0niu.1n,  a town  of  iEtolia. 

Tricipitinus.  Vid.  Lucretius. 

Triclaria,  a yearly  festival  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  appease  the 
anger  of  Diana  Triclaria,  whose  temple  had  been 
defiled  by  the  adulterous  commerce  of  Menalippus 
and  Cometho.  It  was  usual  to  sacrifice  a boy  and 
a girl,  but  this  barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by 
Eurypilus.  The  three  cities  were  Aroe,  Messatis, 
and  Anthea,  whose  united  labours  had  erected  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  Pans.  7,  19. 

Tricorii,  a people  of  Gaul,  now  Dauphine. 
Liv.  21,  c.  31. 

Tricorythus,  a town  of  Attica. 

Tricrena,  a place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some.  Mercury  was  born.  Pans.  8, 
c.  16. 

Tridentum,  a town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
called  Trent , and  famous  in  history  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical council  which  sat  there  18  years  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  A.D.  1545. 

Trieterica,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
celebrated  every  three  years.  Virg.  Ain.  4,  v. 
302. 

Tripanum,  a place  of  Latium  near  Sinuessa. 
Liv.  8,  c.  it. 

Tripolinus,  a mountain  of  Campania  famous 
for  wine.  Mart.  13,  ep.  104. — Plin.  14,  c.  7. 

Trigemlna,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so 
called  because  the  three  Horatii  went  through  it 
against  the  Curiatii.  Liv.  4,  c.  16.  1.  35,  c.  41. 
I.  40,  c.  51. 

TrinScria,  or  Trin&cris,  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Sicily  from  its  triangular  form.  Virg. 
VEn.  3.  v.  384,  &c. 

Trillium,  a river  of  Italy  falling  into  the 
Adriatic. 

Trinobantes,  a people  of  Britain  in  modern 
Essex  and  Middlesex.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  31. — 
Cars.  G.  5,  c.  20. 

TriocSla,  or  Triocla,  a town  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Sicily.  Sil.  14,  v.  271. 

Triopas,  or  Triops,  a son  of  Neptune  by 
Canace  the  daughter  of  ^Rolus.  He  was  father  of 
Iphimedia  and  of  Erisichthon,  who  is  called  on 
that  account  Triopeins,  and  his  daughter  Triopeia. 

Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  754. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7. A son 

of  Phorbas,  father  to  Agenor,  Jasus,  and  Messene. 

Homer.  Hymn,  in  Ap.  211. A son  of  Piran- 

thus. 

Triphylia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Elis. 

Liv.  28,  c.  8. A mountain  where  Jupiter  had  a 

temple  in  the  island  Panchaia,  whence  he  is  called 
T riphylius. 

Triopium,  a town  of  Caria 

Tripolis,  an  ancient  town  of  Phoenicia,  built 
by  the  liberal  contribution  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 

Aradus,  whence  the  name. A town  of  Pontus. 

A district  of  Arcadia, of  Laconia.  Liv.  35, 

c.  27. Of  Thessaly.  Ib.  42,  c.  53. — —A  town  of 

Lydia  or  Caria. A district  of  Africa  between 

the  Syrtes. 

TrlppolSmus,  a son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Trochilus,  a priest  of 
Argos.  According  to  the  more  received  opinion  he 
■was  son  of  Celeus  king  of  Attica  by  Nerma,  whom 
some  have  called  Metanira,  Cothonea,  Hyona, 
Melani,  or  Polymnia.  He  was  bom  at  Eleusis  in 


Attica,  and  was  cured  in  his  youth  of  a severe 
illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres,  who  had  been  invited 
into  the  house  of  Celeus,  by  the  monarch’s  children 
as  she  travelled  over  the  country  in  quest  of  her 
daughter.  To  repay  the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the 
goddess  took  particular  notice  of  his  son.  She  fed 
him  with  her  own  milk,  and  placed  him  on  burning 
coals  during  the  night,  to  destroy  whatever  particles 
of  mortality  he  had  received  from  his  parents. 
The  mother  was  astonished  at  the  uncommon 
growth  of  her  son,  and  she  had  the  curiosity  to 
watch  Ceres.  She  disturbed  the  goddess  by  a 
sudden  cry,  when  Triptolemus  was  laid  on  the 
burning  ashes,  and  as  Ceres  was  therefore  unable 
to  make  him  immortal,  she  taught  him  agriculture, 
and  rendered  him  serviceable  to  mankind,  by  in- 
structing him  how  to  sow  corn,  and  make  bread. 
She  also  gave  him  her  chariot,  which  was  drawn 
by  two  dragons,  and  in  this  celestial  vehicle  he 
travelled  all  over  the  earth,  and  distributed  com 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  In  Scythia  the 
favourite  of  Ceres  nearly  lost  his  life ; but  Lyncus 
the  king  of  the  country,  who  had  conspired  to 
murder  him,  was  changed  into  a lynx.  At  his 
return  to  Eleusis,  Triptolemus  restored  Ceres  her 
chariot,  and  established  the  Eleusinian  festivals 
and  mysteries  in  honour  of  the  deity.  He  reigned 
for  some  time,  and  after  death  received  divine 
honours.  Some  suppose  that  he  accompanied 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  Diod. — Hygin. 
fab.  147. — Pam.  2,  c.  14.  1.  8,  c.  4. — Justin.  2,  c.6. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  5. — Callim.  in  Cor.  22. — Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v 646.  Fast.  4,  v.  501.  Trist.  3,  cl.  8, 
v.  1. 

TricpuStra  a name  given  to  Sicily  by  the 
Latins,  for  its  triangular  form.  Lucret.  x,  v.  78. 

Trismegistus,  a famous  Egyptian.  Vid. 
Mercurius. 

Tritia,  a daughter  of  the  river  Triton,  mother 

of  Menalippus  by  Mars. A town  in  Achaia, 

built  by  her  son,  bore  her  name.  Pans.  7,  c.  22. 

Tritogrenia,  a surname  of  Pallas.  Hesiod.  — 
Festusde  V Sig. 

Triton,  a sea  deity,  son  of  Neptune  by  Amphi- 
trite,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Celeno,  or  Salacia. 
He  was  very  powerful  among  the  sea  deities,  and 
could  calm  the  ocean  and  abate  storms  at  pleasure. 
He  is  generally  represented  as  blowing  a shell. 
His  body  above  the  waist  is  like  that  of  a man,  and 
below  a dolphin.  Some  represent  him  with  the 
fore  feet  of  a horse.  Many  of  the  sea  deities  are 
called  Tritons,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to 
those  only  who  are  half  men  and  half  fishes.  Apol- 
lod. 1,  c.  4. — Hesiod.  Thcog.  v.  930. — Ovid.  Met.  1, 
v.  333. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  28.- — Virg.  Ain.  1, 

v.  148.  1.  6,  v.  173. — Pans.  9,  c.  20. A river  of 

Africa  falling  into  the  lake  Tritonis. One  of  the 

names  of  the  Nile. A small  river  of  Bceotia,  or 

Thessaly. 

Tritonis,  a lake  and  river  of  Africa,  near 
which  Minerva  had  a temple,  whence  she  is  sur- 
named  Tritonis,  or  Tritonia.  Hcrodot.  4,  c.  17®’ 
— Pans.  9,  c.  33. — Virg.  Ain.  2,  v.  rjx.—Mcla,  i, 

c.  7. Athens  is  also  called  Tritonis , because 

dedicated  to  Minerva. — Ovid.  Met.  5. 

Tritonon,  a town  of  Doris.  Liv.  28,  c.  7. 

Triventum,  a town  of  the  Samnites.  . 

Trivia,  a surname  given  to  Diana,  because  she 
presided  over  all  places  where  three  roads  met.  ' 
the  new  moon  the  Athenians  offered  her  sacrifices, 
and  a sumptuous  entertainment,  which  was  gene- 
rally distributed  among  the  poor.  1 irg.  Ain.  o» 
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• r.  13.  1.  7,  v.  774 .--Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  416. — Fast.  1, 

• v.  389. 

Triviee  antrum,  a place  in  the  valley  of 
■Aricia,  where  the  nymph  Lgeria  resided.  Mart. 
>6,  ep.  47.  . 

Trivite  lucus,  a place  of  Campania,  in  the 
bay  of  Cumae.  Virg.  rEn.  6,  v.  13. 

Trivlcum,  a town  in  the  country  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Italy.  Horat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  79. 

Triumviri,  reipublicce  constituenda , were 
: three  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  govern  the 

• Roman  state  with  absolute  power.  These  officers 
„gave  a fatal  blow  to  the  expiring  independence  of 
: the  Roman  people,  and  became  celebrated  for  their 
^different  pursuits,  their  ambition,  and  their  various 
^fortunes.  The  first  triumvirate,  B.C.  60,  was  in 
: the  hands  of  J.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who 
;at  the  expiration  of  their  office  kindled  a civil  war. 
’.The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  B.C.  43,  was 
Lunder  Augustus,  M.  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  and 
1 through  them  the  Romans  totally  lost  their  liberty. 
-Augustus  disagreed  with  his  colleagues,  and  after 
he  had  defeated  them,  he  made  himself  absolute  in 
■■Rome.  The  triumvirate  was  in  full  force  at  Rome 

ffor  the  space  of  about  12  years. There  were 

lalso  officers  who  were  called  triumviri  capitodes, 
^created  A.U.C.  464.  They  took  cognizance  of 
r murders  and  robberies,  and  everything  in  which 
, slaves  were  concerned.  Criminals  under  sentence 

of  death  were  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  they  had 
; them  executed  according  to  the  commands  of  the 

: pretors. The  triumviri  Jiocturni  watched  over 

: the  safety  of  Rome  in  the  night-time,  and  in  case 
: of  fire  were  ever  ready  to  give  orders,  and  to  take 

the  most  effectual  measures  to  extinguish  it. 

The  triumviri  agrarii  had  the  care  of  colonies 
i that  were  sent  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  They  made  a fair  division  of  the  lands 
.among  the  citizens,  and  exercised  over  the  new 
c colony  all  the  power  which  was  placed  in  the  hands 

r.of  the  consuls  at  Rome. The  triumviri  tnone- 

: tales  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and  had  the  care  of 
t the  coin,  hence  their  office  was  generally  intimated 
b ay  the  following  letters  often  seen  on  ancient  coins 
.and  medals:  HIVIR.  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  i.e.,  Trium- 

■ viri  auro,  argento,  are  Jlamio,  feriendo.  Some 
suppose  that  they  were  created  only  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  as  those  who  were  employed  before  them 

-were  called  Denariorutn  jlandorum  curatores. 

The  triumviri  valetudinis  were  chosen  when 

Rome  was  visited  by  a plague  or  some  pestiferous 
distemper,  and  they  took  particular  care  of  the 
temples  of  health  and  virtue. The  triumviri 

■ senatus  legetuii  were  appointed  to  name  those  that 

• were  most  worthy  to  be  made  senators  from  among 
: the  plebeians.  They  were  first  chosen  in  the  age  of 

Augustus,  as  before  this  privilege  belonged  to  the 

• kings,  and  afterwards  devolved  upon  the  consuls 

■and  the  censors,  A.U.C.  310. The  triumviri 

' mertsarii  were  chosen  in  the  second  Punic  war,  to 

■ take  care  of  the  coin  and  prices  of  exchange. 

Triumvirorum  insula,  a place  on  the 
Rhine  which  falls  into  the  Po,  where  the  triumvirs 
Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus  met  to  divide  the 
•Roman  empire  after  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Dio.  46, 
c.  55. — Appian.  Civ.  4. 

Tro&des,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

Troas,  a country  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of 
■which  Troy  was  the  capital.  When  Troas  is  taken 
i for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Priam,  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  Mysia  and  Phrygia  Minor;  but  if  only 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  Troy  was 


situate,  its  extent  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Troas  was  anciently  called  Dardania. 
Vid.  Troja. 

Trochois,  a lake  in  the  island  of  Delos,  near 
which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

Trocmi,  a people  of  Galatia.  Liv.  38,  c.  16. 

Troezene  a town  of  Argolis,  in  Peloponnesus, 
near  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  which  received  its  name 
from  Trcezen  the  son  of  Pelops,  who  reigned  there 
for  some  time.  It  is  often  called  T/teseis,  because 
Theseus  was  born  there  ; and  Posidouia,  because 
Neptune  was  worshipped  there.  Stat.  Theb.  4, 
v.  81. — Pans.  2,  c.  50. — Pint,  in  Thes. — Ovid.  Met. 

8,  v.  556.  1.  15,  v.  296. Another  town  at  the  south 

of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Trogilise,  three  small  islands  near  Samos. 

Trogrilium,  a part  of  mount  Mycale,  project- 
ing into  the  sea.  Strab.  14. 

Trogrilus,  a harbour  of  Sicily.  Sil.  14,  v.  2, 

59-  . . 

Troglodytse,  a people  of  ./Ethiopia,  who 
dwelt  in  caves  specus,  dvfxc  sicbeo).  They 

were  all  shepherds,  and  had  their  wives  in  common. 
Strab.  1. — Mela,  1,  c.  4 & 8. — Plin.  1,  c.  8.  1.  37, 
c.  10. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  a Latin  historian,  B.C. 
41,  bom  in  Gaul.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
friends  and  adherents  of  J.  Caesar,  and  his  an- 
cestors had  obtained  privileges  and  honours  from 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.  Trogus  wrote 
a universal  history  of  all  the  most  important  events 
that  had  happened  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  divided  into  44 
books.  This  history,  which  was  greatly  admired 
for  its  purity  and  elegance,  was  epitomized  by 
Justin,  and  is  still  extant.  Some  suppose  that 
the  epitome  is  the  cause  that  the  original  of 
Trogus  is  lost.  Justin.  47,  c.  5. — Aug.  de  Civ.  D. 
4,  c.  6. 

Troja,  a city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  a country  of  which  Ilium  was  the 
capital.  It  was  built  on  a small  eminence  near 
mount  Ida,  and  the  promontory  of  Sigteum,  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  sea-shore. 
Dardanus  the  first  king  of  the  country  built  it, 
and  called  it  Dardania.  and  from  Troas,  one  of 
his  successors,  it  was  called  Troja , and  from  Ilus, 
I lion.  Neptune  is  also  said  to  have  built,  or  more 
properly  repaired,  its  walls,  in  the  age  of  king 
Laomedon.  This  city  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  of  all  the  wars 
which  have  been  carried  on  among  the  ancients, 
that  of  Troy  is  the  most  famous.  The  Trojan  war 
was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks,  to  recover  Helen, 
whom  Paris  the  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy  had 
carried  away  from  the  house  of  Menelaus.  All 
Greece  united  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Menelaus, 
and  every  prince  furnished  a certain  number  of 
ships  and  soldiers.  According  to  Euripides,  Virgil, 
and  Lycophron,  the  armament  of  the  Greeks 
amounted  to  1000  ships.  Homer  mentions  them 
as  being  1186,  and  Thucydides  supposes  that  they 
were  1200  in  number.  The  number  of  men  which 
these  ships  carried  is  unknown;  yet,  as  the  largest 
contained  about  120  men  each,  and  the  smallest  50, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  no  less  than  100,000  men 
were  engaged  in  this  celebrated  expedition.  Aga- 
memnon was  chosen  general  of  all  these  forces  ; 
but  the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece  were  admitted 
among  His  counsellors,  and  by  them  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  were  directed.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Grecian  princes  that  distinguished 
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themselves  in  this  war,  were  Achilles,  Ajax,  Mene- 
laus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Prolesilaus,  Patroclus, 
Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Neoptolemus,  &c.  The  Gre- 
cian army  was  opposed  by  a more  numerous  force. 
The  king  of  Troy  received  assistance  from  the 
neighbouring  princes  in  Asia  Minor,  and  reckoned 
among  his  most  active  generals,  Rhesus  king  of 
Thrace,  and  Memnon,  who  entered  the  field  with 
20,000  Assyrians  and  ./Ethiopians.  Many  of  the 
adjacent  cities  were  reduced  and  plundered  before 
the  Greeks  approached  their  walls  ; but  when  the 
siege  was  begun,  the  enemies  on  both  sides  gave 
proofs  of  valour  and  intrepidity.  The  army  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  was  visited  by  a plague,  and  the 
operations  were  not  less  retarded  by  the  quarrel  of 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  The  loss  was  great  on 
both  sides  ; the  most  valiant  of  the  Trojans,  and 
particularly  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  were  slain  in  the 
field  ; and,  indeed,  so  great  was  the  slaughter, 
that  the  rivers  of  the  country  are  represented  as 
filled  with  dead  bodies  and  suits  of  armour.  After 
the  siege  had  been  carried  on  for  10  years,  some  of 
the  Trojans,  among  whom  were  ./Eneas  and  An- 
tenor,  betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
poets,  however,  support  that  the  Greeks  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place  by  artifice.  They 
secretly  filled  a large  wooden  horse  with  armed 
men,  and  led  away  their  army  from  the  plains,  as 
if  to  return  home.  The  Trojans  brought  the 
wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the  night,  the 
Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the  sides  of  the 
animal  rushed  out  and  opened  the  gates  to  their 
companions,  who  had  returned  from  the  place  of 
their  concealment.  The  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
habitants were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  others 
carried  away  by  the  conquerors.  This  happened, 
according  to  the  Arundelian  marbles,  about  1184 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  3530th  year  of 
the  Julian  period,  on  the  night  between  the  nth 
and  12th  of  June,  408  years  before  the  first  olym- 
piad. Some  time  after,  a new  city  was  raised, 
about  30  stadia  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Troy  ; but 
though  it  bore  the  ancient  name,  and  received 
ample  donations  from  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
he  visited  it  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  yet  it  con- 
tinued to  be  small,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo  it  was 
nearly  in  ruins.  It  is  said  that  J.  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  pass  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  ./Eneas, 
and  consequently  to  be  related  to  the  Trojans, 
intended  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  to  transport  there  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people.  The  same  apprehensions  were 
entertained  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  accord- 
ing to  some,  an  ode  of  Horace,  Justum  et  tenacevi 
propositi  virnvt , was  written  purposely  to  dissuade 
the  emperor  from  putting  into  execution  so  wild  a 
project.  Vid.  Paris,  /Eneas,  Antenor,  Agamemnon, 
Ilium,  Laomedon,  Menelaus,  &c.  Virg. /En.  Ho- 
mer.— Ovid. — Diod.,  &c. 

Trojani  and  TrojugrSnae,  the  inhabitants  of 
Troy. 

Troj  ani  ludi,  games  instituted  by  /Eneas,  or 
his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  circus  at  Rome. 
Boys  of  the  best  families,  dressed  in  a neat  manner, 
and  accoutred  with  suitable  arms  and  weapons, 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  list.  Sylla  exhibited 
them  in  his  dictatorship,  and  under  Augustus  they 
were  observed  with  unusual  pomp  and  solemnity. 
A mock  fight  on  horseback,  or  sometimes  on  foot, 
was  exhibited.  The  leader  of  the  party  was  called 


printeps  juventutis,  and  was  generally  the  son  of 
a senator,  or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire.  Virg. 
AEn.  5,  v.  602. — Sueton.  in  Cces.  &>in  Aug.~  Plut. 
in  Syll. 

Troilus,  a son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed  by 
Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 
— Horat,  2,  od.  9,  v.  16. — Virg.  VEn.  1,  v.  474. 

Tromentlna,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Liv. 
6,  c.  5. 

Tropaea,  a town  of  the  Brutii. A stone 

monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  by  Pompey. 

Drusi,  a town  of  Germany  where  Drusus  died, 

and  Tiberius  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  army. 

Trophonius,  a celebrated  architect,  son  of 
Erginus  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia.  He  built 
Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when  he  demanded  of 
the  god  a reward  for  his  trouble,  he  was  told  by  the 
priestess  to  wait  eight  days,  and  to  live  during  that 
time  with  all  cheerfulness  and  pleasure.  When 
the  days  were  passed,  Trophonius  and  his  brother 
were  found  dead  in  their  bed.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias,  however,  he  was  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 
earth  ; and  when  afterwards  the  country  was  visited 
by  a great  drought,  the  Boeotians  were  directed  to 
apply  to  Trophonius  for  relief,  and  to  seek  him  at 
Lebadea,  where  he  gave  oracles  in  a cave.  They  dis- 
covered this  cave  by  means  of  a swarm  of  bees,  and 
Trophonius  told  them  how  to  ease  their  misfortunes. 
From  that  time  Trophonius  was  honoured  as  a god ; 
he  passed  for  the  son  of  Apollo,  a chapel  and  a 
statue  were  erected  to  him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  his  divinity  when  consulted  to  give  oracles.  The 
cave  of  Trophonius  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated oracles  of  Greece.  Many  ceremonies  were 
required,  and  the  suppliant  was  obliged  to  make 
particular  sacrifices,  to  anoint  his  body  with  oil,  and 
to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  certain  rivers.  He  was  to 
be  clothed  in  a linen  robe,  and,  with  a cake  of  honey 
in  his  hand,  he  was  directed  to  descend  into  the 
cave  by  a narrow  entrance,  from  whence  he  re- 
turned backwards  after  he  had  received  an  answer. 
He  was  always  pale  and  dejected  at  his  return,  and 
thence  it  became  proverbial  to  say  of  a melancholy 
man,  that  he  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius. 
There  were  annually  exhibited  games  in  honour  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  Pans.  9,  c.  37,  &c. — Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  c.  47. — Plut. — PI  in.  34,  c.  7. — 'Elian.  I . 
H. _3,  c.  45. 

Tros,  a son  of  Ericthonius  king  of  Troy,  who 
married  Callirhoe  the  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
by  whom  he  had  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymedes. 
He  made  war  against  Tantalus  king  of  Phrygia, 
whom  he  accused  of  having  stolen  away  the  youngest 
of  his  sons.  The  capital  of  Phrygia  was  called 
Troja  from  him,  and  the  country  itselfTroas.  Virg. 
3,  G.  v.  36. — Homer.  II.  20,  v.  219. — Apollod.  3, 


c.  12.  , . , 

TrosstHum,  a town  of  Etruria,  which  gave 
the  name  of  Trossuli  to  the  Roman  knights  " 0 
had  taken  it  without  the  assistance  of  foot  soldiers. 
PI  in.  32,  c.  2. — Scnec.  cp.  86  & 87.  — Pen.  i>  v- 


82. 

Trotiluxn,  a town  of  Sicily.  Thucyd.  6. 

Truentum,  or  Truentinum,  a «''e 
Picenum,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  1 'cr0,li  ‘,-  y a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  • • 
v.  434. — Mela,  2. — Plin.  3,  c.  13. 

TryphertlS,  a celebrated  cook,  etc. 

Tryphiodorus,  a Greek  poet  and  gramman. 
of  Egypt  in  the  sixth  century,  who  wrote  a poc 
in  24  Dooks  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  from  w 
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he  excluded  the  a in  the  first  book,  the  /?  in  the 
second,  and  the  y in  the  third,  &c. 

Tryphon,  a tyrant  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  put  to 
death  by  Antiochus.  Justin.  36,  c.  1. A sur- 

name of  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  ALlian.  V.  H.  14, 

v.  31. A grammarian  of  Alexander  in  the  age  of 

Augustus. 

Tubantes,  a people  of  Germany.  Tacit.  1, 
c.  51- 

TubSro  Q,.  JElius,  a Roman  consul,  son-in- 
law  of  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
glory  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  family.  Sixteen  of 
the  Tuberos,  with  their  wives  and  children,  lived  in 
a small  house,  and  maintained  themselves  with  the 
produce  of  a little  field,  which  they  cultivated  with 
their  own  hand.  The  first  piece  of  silver  plate  that 
entered  the  house  of  Tubero  was  a small  cup  which 
his  father-in-law  presented  to  him  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  king  of  Macedonia. A learned  man. 

A governor  of  Africa. A Roman  general  who 

marched  against  the  Germans  under  the  emperors. 
He  was  accused  of  treason,  and  acquitted. 

Tuburbo  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Major 
and  Minor. 

Tucca  Plautius,  a friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Varus  and  Plotius,  ordered 
by  Augustus,  as  some  report,  to  revise  the  /Eneid 
of  Virgil,  which  remained  uncorrected  on  account 
of  the  premature  death  of  the  poet.  Horat.  1,  sat. 
5,  v.  40,  sat.  10,  v.  84. A town  of  Mauritania. 

Tuccia,  an  immodest  woman  in  Juvenal’s  age. 
Juv.  6,  v.  64. 

Tucia,  a river  near  Rome.  Sit.  13,  v.  5. 

Tuder,  or  Tudertia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Tuder tes. 
Sit.  4,  v.  222. 

Tudri,  a people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de  Germ. 
42- 

Tugia,  now  Torn,  a town  of  Spain.  Plin.  3, 

c.  1. 

Tugrini,  or  Tug-eni,  a people  of  Germany. 

Tugnrmus  Jul.,  a Roman  knight  who  con- 
spired against  Nero,  &c.  Tacit.  H.  15,  c.  70. 

Tuisto,  a deity  of  the  Germans,  son  of  Terra, 
and  the  founder  of  the  nation.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  2. 

Tulcis,  a river  of  Spain,  falling  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, now  Francoli. 

Tulingi,  a people  of  Germany  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Cass.  1,  c.  5.  B.  G. 

Tulla,  one  of  Camilla's  attendants  in  the  Rutu- 
lian  war  Fire.  Ain.  n,  v.  656. 

Tullia,  a daughter  of  Servius  Tullius  king  of 
Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the  Proud,  after  she  had 
murdered  her  first  husband  Arunx,  and  consented 
to  see  Tullius  assassinated;  that  Tarquin  might  be 
raised  to  the  throne.  It  is  said  that  she  ordered 
her  chariot  to  be  driven  over  the  body  of  her  aged 
father,  which  had  been  thrown  all  mangled  and 
bloody  into  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome.  She  was 
afterwards  banished  from  Rome  with  her  husband. 

Ovid,  hi  lb.  363. Another  daughter  of  Servius 

Tullius,  who  married  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  was 
murdered  by  her  own  husband,  that  she  might 

marry  her  ambitious  sister  of  the  same  name. A 

daughter  of  Cicero.  Fid.  Tulliola. A debauched 

woman.  Juv.  6,  v.  306. 

Tullia  lex,  de  senatu,  by  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
A.U.C.  689,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a libera 
legatio  granted  them  by  the  senate,  should  hold  it 
no  more  than  one  year.  Such  senators  as  had  a 
libera  legatio  travelled  through  the  provinces  of 


the  empire  without  any  expense,  as  if  they  were 

employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  state Another,  de 

ambitu,  by  the  same,  the  same  year.  It  forbade 
any  person,  two  years  before  he  canvassed  for  an 
office,  to  exhibit  a show  of  gladiators,  unless  that 
case  had  devolved  upon  him  by  will.  Senators 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  ambitu  were  punished  with 
the  aquee  et  ignis  interdictio  for  10  years,  and  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  Calpurnian  law. 

Tullianum,  a subterraneous  prison  in  Rome, 
built  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  added  to  the  other 
called  Robur , where  criminals  were  confined.  Sal- 
lust. in  B.  Catil. 

Tulliola,  or  Tullia,  a daughter  of  Cicero  by 
Terentia.  She  married  Caius  Piso,  and  afterwards 
Furius  Crassipes,  and  lastly  P.  Corn.  Dolabella. 
With  this  last  husband  she  had  every  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied.  Dolabella  was  turbulent,  and  conse- 
quently the  cause  of  much  grief  to  Tullia  and  her 
father.  Tullia  died  in  child-bed,  about  44  years 
before  Christ.  Cicero  was  so  inconsolable  on  this 
occasion,  that  some  have  accused  him  of  an  un- 
natural partiality  for  his  daughter.  According  to  a 
ridiculous  story  which  some  of  the  moderns  report, 
in  the  age  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  a monument  was  dis- 
covered on  the  Appian  road  with  the  superscription 
of  T ulliolce  filice  mece.  The  body  of  a woman  was 
found  in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon  as 
touched  ; there  was  also  a lamp  burning,  which  was 
extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air  gained  admission 
there,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lighted 
above  1500  years.  Cic. — Pint,  in  Cic. 

Tullius  Cimber,  the  son  of  a freedman,  rose 
to  great  honours,  and  followed  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  was  reconciled  to  J.  Caesar,  whom  he 
murdered  with  Brutus.  Pint. Cicero,  a cele- 
brated orator.  Fid.  Cicero. The  son  of  the 

orator  Cicero.  Fid.  Cicero. Servius,  a king  of 

Rome.  Fid.  Servius. Senecio,  a man  accused 

of  conspiracy  against  Nero  with  Piso. A friend 

of  Otho. One  of  the  kings  of  Rome.  Fid. 

Servius. 

TuHus  Uostilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Numa.  He  was  of  a warlike  and 
active  disposition,  and  signalized  himself  by  his 
expedition  against  the  people  of  Alba,  whom  he 
conquered,  and  whose  city  he  destroyed  after  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  He 
afterwards  carried  his  arms  against  the  Latins  and 
the  neighbouring  states  with  success,  and  enforced 
reverence  for  majesty  among  his  subjects.  He  died 
with  all  his  family,  about  640  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  a reign  of  32  years.  The  manner 
of  his  death  is  not  precisely  known.  Some  suppose 
that  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  while  he  was  per- 
forming some  magical  ceremonies  in  his  own  house  ; 
or,  according  to  the  more  probable  accounts  of 
others,  he  was  murdered  by  Ancus  Martius,  who  set 
fire  to  the  palace,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  im- 
piety of  Tullus  had  been  punished  by  heaven.  Flor. 
Ii  c.  3. — Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  1. — Firg.  Ain.  6,  v.  814. 

—Liv.  1,  c.  22.— Pans. A consul,  A.U.C.  686. 

Horat.  3,  od.  8,  v.  12. 

Tuneta,  or  Tunis,  a town  of  Africa,  near 
which  Rcgulus  was  defeated  and  taken  by  Xan- 
thippus.  Liv.  30,  c.  9. 

TungTi,  a name  given  to  some  of  the  Germans, 
supposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Maese,  whose 
chief  city,  called  Atuatuca,  is  now  Tongeren.  The 
river  of  the  country  is  now  the  S/aw.  'Tacit,  de 
Germ . 2. 
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C Turanius,  a Latin  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  29. 

Turba,  a town  of  Gaul 

Turbo,  a gladiator,  mentioned  Horat.  2,  sat.  3, 
v.  310.  He  was  of  small  stature,  but  uncommonly 
courageous.— -A  governor  of  Pannonia,  under  the 
emperors. 

Turdet&ni,  or  Turduti,  a people  of  Spain, 
inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Baetis.  Liv.  21,  c.  6. 
1.  28,  c.  39.  1.  34,  c.  17. 

Turesis,  a Thracian  who  revolted  from  Tibe- 
rius. 

Turias,  a river  of  Spain  falling  into  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Valentia,  now  the  Guadalavier. 

Turicuru,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Zurich , in 
Switzerland. 

Turiosa,  a town  of  Spain. 

Turius,  a corrupt  judge  in  the  Augustan  age. 
Herat.  2,  sat.  1,  v.  49. 

Turnus,  a king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of  Daunus 
and  Venilia.  He  made  war  against  ./Eneas,  and 
attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy,  that  he 
might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  who  had 
been  previously  engaged  to  him.  His  efforts  were 
attended  with  no  success,  though  supported  with 
great  courage  and  a numerous  army.  He  was  con- 
quered, and  at  last  killed  in  a single  combat  by 
Aineas.  He  is  represented  as  a man  of  uncommon 
strength.  Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  56,  &c. — Tibull.  2,  el.  5, 
v.  49. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  879.  Met.  14,  v.  451. 

Turones,  a people  of  Gaul,  whose  capital, 
Caesarodunum,  is  the  modern  Tours. 

Turpio.  Fid.  Ambivius. 

Turrits,  a river  of  Italy  falling  into  the  Adri- 
atic. 

Turullius,  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers. 

Turuntus,  a river  of  Sarmatia,  supposed  to 
be  the  Dwina,  or  Duna. 

Tuscania  and  Tuscia,  a large  country  at 
the  west  of  Rome,  the  same  as  Etruria.  Fid. 
Etruria. 

Tusci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. The  villa 

of  Pliny  the  younger  near  the  sources  of  the  Tiber. 
PI  in.  ep.  5 & 6. 

Tusculamim,  a country  house  of  Cicero,  near 
Tusculum,  where,  among  other  books,  the  orator 
composed  his  Quajstiones,  concerning  the  contempt 
of  death,  &c.,  in  five  books.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  4. 
Att.  15,  ep.  2.  Div.  2,  c.  1. 

Tusculum,  a town  of  Latium  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill,  about  12  miles  from  Rome,  founded  by 
Telegonus  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  is  now 
called  Frescati,  and  is  famous  for  the  magnificent 
villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  Cic.  ad  Attic. — Strab. 
3. — Horat.  3,  od.  23,  v.  8,  &c. 

Tuscus,  belonging  to  Etruria.  The  Tiber  is 
called  Tuscus  Amnis,  from  its  situation.  Firg. 
ZEn.  10,  v.  199. 

Tuscus  vicus,  a small  village  near  Rome.  It 
received  this  name  from  the  Etrurians  of  Porsenna’s 
army  that  settled  there.  Liv.  2,  c.  14. 

Tuscum  mare,  a part  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  Fid.  Tyrrhenum. 

Tuta,  a queen  of  Ulyricum,  &c.  Fid.  Teuta. 

Tutia,  a vestal  virgin  accused  of  incontinence. 
She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by  carrying 
water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple  of  Vesta  in  a 
sieve,  after  a solemn  invocation  to  the  goddess. 

Liv.  20. A small  river  six  miles  from  Rome, 

where  Annibal  pitched  his  camp,  when  he  retreated 
from  the  city.  Liv.  26,  c.  u. 

Tuticum,  a town  of  the  Hirpini. 


Ty&na,  a town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus  in 
Cappadocia,  where  Apollonius  was  born,  whence 

he  is  called  Tyancus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  719. 

— Strab.  12. 

Tyanitis,  a province  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Cappadocia. 

. Tybris.  Fid.  Tiberis. A Trojan  who  fought 

in  Italy  with  ./Eneas  against  Turnus.  Firg.  ZEn. 
10,  v.  124. 

Tybur,  a town  of  Latium  on  the  Anio.  Fid. 
Tibur. 

Tyche,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod.  Theog. 

v.  360. A part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse.  Cic.  in 

Ferr.  4,  c.  53. 

Tycbius,  a celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in  Boeotia, 
who  made  Hector’s  shield,  which  was  covered  with 
the  hides  of  seven  oxen.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  823. — 
Strab.  9. — Homer.  II.  7,  v.  220. 

Tyde,  a town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Ital. 
3,  v.  367. 

Tydeus,  a son  of  CEneus  king  of  Calydon  and 
Periboea.  He  fled  from  his  country  after  the  ac- 
cidental murder  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  found  a 
safe  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adrastus  king  of  Argos, 
whose  daughter  Deiphyle  he  married.  When  Adras- 
tus wished  to  replace  his  son-in-law  Polynices  on 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  Tydeus  undertook  to  go  and 
declare  war  against  Eteocles,  who  usurped  the 
crown.  The  reception  he  met  provoked  his  resent- 
ment ; he  challenged  Eteocles  and  his  officers  to 
single  combat,  and  defeated  them.  On  his  return 
to  Argos  he  slew  50  of  the  Thebans  who  had  con- 
spired against  his  life,  and  lay  in  an  ambush  to 
surprise  him  ; and  only  one  of  the  number  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  tidings  of 
the  fate  of  his  companions.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Adrastus,  and  during 
the  Theban  war  he  behaved  with  great  courage. 
Many  of  the  enemies  expired  under  his  blows,  till 
he  was  at  last  wounded  by  Menalippus.  Though 
the  blow  was  fatal,  Tydeus  had  the  strength  to 
dart  at  his  enemy,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  ground, 
before  he  was  carried  away  from  the  fight  by  his 
companions.  At  his  own  request,  the  dead  body 
of  Menalippus  was  brought  to  him,  and  after  he 
had  ordered  the  head  to  be  cut  off,  he  began  to 
tear  out  the  brains  with  his  teeth.  The  savage 
barbarity  of  Tydeus  displeased  Minerva,  who  was 
coming  to  bring  him  relief  and  to  make  him  im- 
mortal, and  the  goddess  left  him  to  his  fate,  and 
suffered  him  to  die.  He  was  buried  at  Argos, 
where  his  monument  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  age 
of  Pausanias.  He  was  father  to  Diomedes.  Some 
suppose  that  the  cause  of  his  flight  to  Argos  was 
the  murder  of  the  son  of  Melus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Alcathous  his  father’s  brother,  or  perhaps 
his  own  brother  Olenius.  Homer.  II.  4,  v.  365, 
387. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8.  1.  3,  c.  6. — ZEschyl.  Sept, 
ante  T/u'b. — Pans.  9,  c.  18. — Diod.  2.  — Eurip. 
in  Sup.  — Firg.  ZEn.  6,  v.  479.  — Ovid,  in  lb.  350, 
&c. 

Tydld.es,  a patronymic  of  Diomedes,  as  son 
of  Tydeus.  Firg.  ZEn.  1,  v.  101. — Horat.  1,  od. 
13,  v.  28. 

Tylos,  a town  of  Peloponnesus  neat  lajnanis, 
now  Bahrain.  _ 

Tymber,  a son  of  Daunus,  who  assisted  Turnus. 
His  head  was  cut  off  in  an  engagement  by' 1 alias. 

Firg.  sEn.  10,  v.  391,  &c. 

Tymolus,  a mountain.  Ovid.  Met.  6.  v-  15- 
Fid.  Tmolus. 

Tympania,  an  inland  town  of  Elis. 
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Tynpheei,  a people  between  Epirus  and 

Thessaly. 

Tynd.arld.8e,  a patronymic  of  the  children  of 
Tyndarus,  as  Castor,  Pollux,  and  Helen,  &c. 
Ovid.  Met.  8. A people  of  Colchis. 

Tyndtiris,  a patronymic  of  Helen  daughter  of 

Tyndarus.  V irg.  Ain.  2,  v.  569. A town  of 

Sicily  near  Pelorus,  founded  by  a Messenian  colony. 
Strab.  6. — Plin.  2,  c.  91. — Sil.  14,  v.  209. Ho- 

race gave  this  name  to  one  of  his  mistresses,  as  best 
expressive  of  all  female  accomplishments,  1,  od.  17, 

v.  10. A name  given  to  Cassandra.  Ovid.  A.  A. 

2,  v.  408. A town  of  Colchis  on  the  Phasis. 

Plin. 

Tynd&rus,  son  of  CEbalus  and  Gorgophone, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Perieres.  He  was  king 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  married  the  celebrated  Leda, 
who  bore  him  Timandra,  Philonoe,  &c.,  and  also 
became  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen  by  Jupiter. 
Vid.  I,eda,  Castor,  Pollux,  Clytemnestra,  &c. 

Tynnlchus,  a general  of  Heraclea.  Polycen. 

Typhceus,  or  Typhon,  a famous  giant,  son 
of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  who  had  100  heads  like 
those  of  a serpent  or  a dragon.  Flames  of  devouring 
fire  were  darted  from  his  mouth  and  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  uttered  horrid  yells,  like  the  dissonant 
shrieks  of  different  animals.  He  was  no  sooner 
born,  than,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brothers 
the  giants,  he  made  war  against  heaven,  and  so 
frightened  the  gods  that  they  fled  away  and  as- 
sumed different  shapes.  Jupiter  became  a ram, 
Mercury  an  ibis,  Appollo  a crow,  Juno  a cow, 
Bacchus  a goat,  Diana  a cat,  Venus  a fish,  &c. 
The  father  of  the  gods  at  last  resumed  courage,  and 
put  Typhceus  to  flight  with  his  thunderbolts,  and 
crushed  him  under  mount  /Etna,  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  or,  according  to  some,  under  the  island 
Inarime.  Typhoeus  became  father  of  Geryon, 
Cerberus,  and  Orthos  by  his  union  with  Echidna. 
Hygin.  Jab.  152  & 196. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  325. — 
Aischyl.  Sept,  ante  Theb. — Hesiod.  Theog.  820. — 
Homer.  Hymn. — Herodot.  2,  c.  156. — Virg.  Ain. 
9,  v.  716. 

Typhon,  a giant  whom  Juno  produced- by 
striking  the  earth.  Some  of  the  poets  make  him 
the  same  as  the  famous  Typhceus.  Vid.  Typhceus. 

A brother  of  Osiris,  who  married  Nepthys.  He 

laid  snares  for  his  brother  during  his  expedition, 
and  murdered  him  at  his  return.  The  death  of 
Osiris  was  avenged  by  his  son  Orus,  and  Typhon 
was  put  to  death.  Vid.  Osiris.  He  was  reckoned 
among  the  Egyptians  to  be  the  cause  of  every  evil, 
and  on  that  account  generally  represented  as  a 
wolf  and  a crocodile.  Pint,  in  Is.  <5r»  Os. — Diod.  1. 

Tyrannion,  a grammarian  of  Pontus,  intimate 
with  Cicero.  His  original  name  was  Theophrastus, 
and  he  received  that  of  Tyrannion,  from  his  aus- 
terity to  his  pupils.  He  was  taken  by  Lucullus, 
and  restored  to  his  liberty  by  Muraena.  He  opened 
a school  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Cicero,  and  en- 

SI  his  friendship.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
s,  and  collected  a library  of  about  30,000 
volumes.  To  his  care  and  industry  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Aristotle’s  works. 

There  was  also  one  of  his  disciples  called 

Diodes,  who  bore  his  name.  He  was  a native  of 
Phtenicia,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
Augustus  and  Antony.  He  was  bought  by  Dymes, 
one  of  the  emperor’s  favourites,  and  afterwards  by 
Tcrentia,  who  gave  him  his  liberty.  He  wrote  68 
different  volumes,  in  one  of  which  he  proved  that 
the  Latin  tongue  was  derived  from  the  Greek  ; and 


another  in  which  Homer’s  poems  were  corrected, 
&c. 

Tyrannus,  a son  of  Pterelaus. 

Tyras,  or  Tyra,  a river  of  European  Sarmatia, 
falling  into  the  Euxine  sea,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Borysthenes,  and  now  called  the  Niester. 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  50.  _ 

Tyres,  one  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas  in  his 
wars  against  Turnus.  He  was  brother  to  Teuthras. 
Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  403. 

Tyridates,  a rich  man  in  the  age  of  Alexander, 
&c.  Curt. 

Tyrii,  or  Tyrus,  a town  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Tyriotes,  a eunuch  of  Darius,  who  fled  from 
Alexander’s  camp,  to  inform  his  master  of  the 
queen’s  death.  Curt.  4,  c.  10. 

Tyro,  a beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Salmo- 
neus  king  of  Elis  and  Alcidice.  She  was  treated 
with  great  severity  by  her  mother-in-law  Sidero, 
and  at  last  removed  from  her  father’s  house  by  her 
uncle  Cretheus.  She  became  enamoured  of  the 
Enipeus ; and  as  she  often  walked  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  Neptune  assumed  the  shape  of  her 
favourite  lover,  and  gained  her  affections.  She 
had  two  sons,  Pelias  and  Neleus,  by  Neptune, 
whom  she  exposed,  to  conceal  her  incontinence 
from  the  world.  The  children  were  preserved  by 
shepherds,  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity,  they  avenged  their  mother’s  injuries  by 
assassinating  the  cruel  Sidero.  Some  time  after 
her  amour  with  Neptune,  Tyro  married  her  uncle 
Cretheus,  by  whom  she  had  Amythaon,  Pheres, 
and  /Eson.  Tyro  is  often  called  Salmonis  from 
her  father.  Homer.  Od.  n,  v.  234. — Pindar. 
Pyt/i.  4. — Apollod.  x,  c.  9. — Diod.  4. — Propert.  i, 
el.  13,  v.  20.  1.  2,  el.  30,  v.  51.  1.  3,  el.  19,  v.  13. 
— Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  6,  v.  43. — .Elian.  V.  H.  12, 
c.  42. 

Tyros,  an  island  of  Arabia. A city  of  Phoe- 

nicia. Vid.  Tyrus. 

Tyrrheid.se,  a patronymic  given  to  the  sons  of 
Tyrrheus,  who  kept  the  flocks  of  I.atinus.  Virg. 
Ain.  7,  v.  484. 

Tyrrheni,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  Vid. 
Etruria. 

Tyrrhenum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It  is 
also  called  Inferum,  as  being  at  the  bottom  or  south 
of  Italy. 

Tyrrhenus,  a son  of  Atys  king  of  Lydia,  who 
came  to  Italy,  where  part  of  the  country  was  called 
after  him.  Strab.  5. — Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  55. — Pa- 

terc.  x,  c.  x. A friend  of  /Eneas.  Virg.  Ain.  xx, 

v.  612. 

Tyrrheus,  a shepherd  of  king  Latinus,  whose 
stag  being  killed  by  the  companions  of  Ascanius, 
was  the  first  cause  of  war  between  /Eneas  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Latium.  Hence  the  word  Tyrrheides. 

Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  485. An  Egyptian  general, 

B.C.  91. 

Tyrsis,  a place  in  the  Balearides,  supposed  to 
be  the  palace  of  Saturn. 

Tyrteeus,  a Greek  elegiac  poet,  born  in  Attica, 
son  of  Archimbrotus.  In  the  second  Messenian 
war,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  directed  by  the 
oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a general,  if 
they  wished  to  finish  their  expedition  with  success, 
and  they  were  contemptuously  presented  with  Tyr- 
tteus.  _ The  poet,  though  ridiculed  for  his  many 
deformities,  and  his  ignorance  of  military  affairs, 
animated  the  Lacedtemonians  with  martial  songs, 
just  as  they  wished  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ilhome, 
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and  inspired  them  with  so  much  courage,  that  they 
defeated  the  Messenians.  For  his  services,  he  was 
made  a citizen  of  Lacedamnon,  and  treated  with 
great  attention.  Of  the  compositions  of  Tyrtaeus 
nothing  is  extant  but  the  fragments  of  four  or  five 
elegies.  He  flourished  about  684  B.C.  Justin.  2, 
c.  5. — Strab.  8. — Aristot.  Polit.  5,  c.  7. — Herat, 
de  Art.  P.  402. — PElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  50. — Pans.  4, 
c.  6,  &c. 

Tyrus,  or  Tyros,  a very  ancient  city  of  Phoe- 
nicia, built  by  the  Sidonians,  on  a small  island  at 
the  south  of  Sidon,  about  200  stadia  from  the 
shore,  and  now  called  Sur.  There  were,  properly 
speaking,  two  places  of  that  name,  the  old  Tyros, 
called  Palcetyros,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  other 
in  the  island.  It  was  about  19  miles  in  circum- 
ference, including  Palsetyros,  but,  without  it,  about 
four  miles.  Tyre  was  destroyed  by  the  princes  of 
Assyria,  and  afterwards  rebuilt.  It  maintained  its 
independence  till  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  took  it 
with  much  difficulty,  and  only  after  he  had  joined 
the  island  to  the  continent  by  a mole,  after  a siege 
of  seven  months,  on  the  20th  of  August,  B.C.  332. 
The  Tyrians  were  naturally  industrious  ; their  city 
was  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and  they  were 
deemed  the  inventors  of  scarlet  and  purple  colours. 
They  founded  many  cities  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  Carthage,  Gades,  Leptis,  Utica, 
&c.,  which  on  that  account  are  often  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Tyria.  The  buildings  of  Tyre  were 
very  splendid  and  magnificent ; the  walls  were  150 
feet  high,  with  a proportionate  breadth.  Hercules 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  It  had  two  large 
and  capacious  harbours,  and  a powerful  fleet,  and 
was  built,  according  to  some  writers,  about  2760 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Strab.  16.  — Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  44. — Mela,  1,  c.  12. — Curt.  4,  c.  4. — Virg. 
sEn.  1,  v.  6,  339,  &c. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  &c.  Met.  5 & 

10. — Lucaji.  3,  & c. A nymph,  mother  of  Venus, 

according  to  some. 

Tysias,  a man  celebrated  by  Cicero.  Vid. 
Tisias. 


T7ACATI0NE  ( lex  de),  was  enacted  concern- 
V ing  the  exemption  from  military  service,  and 
contained  this  very  remarkable  clause,  nisi  bcllum 
Gallicum  exoriatur,  in  which  case  the  priests 
themselves  were  not  exempted  from  service.  This 
can  intimate  how  apprehensive  the  Romans  were 
of  the  Gauls,  by  whom  their  city  had  once  been 
taken. 

Vacca,  a town  of  Numidia.  Sallust.  Jug. 

A river  of  Spain. 

Vaccsei,  a people  at  the  north  of  Spain.  Liv. 
21,  c.  5.  1.  35,  c.  7.  1.  46,  c.  47. 

"VaCCUS,  a general,  &c.  Liv.  8,  c.  19. 

Vacuna,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  repose  and  leisure,  as  the  word  indicates  (va- 
care).  tier  festivals  were  observed  in  the  month  of 
December.  Ovid.  Past.  6,  v.  307. — Horat.  1,  e/>.  10, 

\fadimonis  lacus,  now  Bassano,  a lake  of 
Etruria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous.  The 
Etrurians  were  defeated  there  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  Gauls  by  Dolabella.  Liv.  9,  c.  39. — Flor.  1, 
c.  13. — Plin.  8,  cp.  20. 

Vag  a,  a town  of  Africa.  Sil.  3,  v.  259. 


Vag’edrusa,  a river  of  Sicily  between  the 
towns  of  Camarina  and  Gela.  Sil.  14,  v.  229. 

Vag-ellius,  an  obscene  lawyer  of  Mutina. 
Juv.  16, _v.  23. 

Vag-eni,  or  Vag-ienni,  a people  of  Liguria, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capital  was  called 
Augusta^  Vagicnnoruin.  Sil.  8,  v.  606. 

Valialis,  a river  of  modern  Holland,  now  called 
the  Waal.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  6. 

Vala  C.  Numonius,  a friend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  poet  addressed  1,  ep.  13. 

Valens  Flavius,  a son  of  Gratian,  born  in 
Pannonia.  His  brother  Valentinian  took  him  as 
his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  appointed  him 
over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
bold  measures  and  the  threats  of  the  rebel  Pro- 
copius frightened  the  new  emperor ; and  if  his 
friends  had  not  interfered,  he  would  have  willingly 
resigned  all  his  pretensions  to  the  empire  which  his 
brother  had  entrusted  to  his  care.  By  perseverance, 
however,  Valens  was  enabled  to  destroy  his  rival, 
and  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  wars  against  the 
northern  barbarians.  But  his  lenity  to  these  savage 
intruders  proved  fatal  to  the  Roman  power  ; and 
by  permitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  settle  in  the 
provinces  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  free  access  to 
every  part  of  the  country,  Valens  encouraged  them 
to  make  depredations  on  his  subjects,  and  to  disturb 
their  tranquillity.  His  eyes  were  opened  too  late  ; 
he  attempted  to  repel  them,  but  he  failed  in  the 
attempt.  A bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
barbarians  obtained  some  advantage,  and  Valens 
was  hurried  away  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
and  the  affection  of  the  soldiers  for  his  person,  into 
a lonely  house,  which  the  Goths  set  on  fire.  Va- 
lens, unable  to  make  his  escape,  was  burnt  alive  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  13  years, 
A.D.  378.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his  superstition 
and  cruelty,  in  putting  to  death  all  such  of  his 
subjects  whose  name  b"gan  by  Theod,  because  he 
had  been  informed  by  his  favourite  astrologers  that 
his  crown  would  devolve  upon  the  head  of  an  officer 
whose  name  began  with  these  letters.  Valens  did 
not  possess  any  of  the  great  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish a good  and  powerful  monarch.  He  was 
illiterate,  and  of  a disposition  naturally  indolent 
and  inactive.  Yet  though  timorous  in  the  highest 
degree,  he  was  warlike  ; and  though  fond  of  ease, 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  officers, 
and  preferred  none  but  such  as  possessed  merit. 
He  was  a great  friend  to  discipline,  a pattern  of 
chastity  and  temperance,  and  he  showed  himself 
always  ready  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  his 
subjects,  though  he  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  flattery 

and  malevolent  informations.  Amntian.,  &c. 

Valerius,  a proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  of  Rome,  when  Marcian,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  purple  in  the  east,  attempted 
to  assassinate  him.  He  reigned  only  six  months, 

and  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.D.  261. 

Fabius,  a friend  of  Vitellius,  whom  he  saluted 
emperor,  in  opposition  to  Otho.  He  was  greatly 

honoured  by  Vitellius,  See. A general  of  the 

emperor  Honorius. The  name  of  the  second 

Mercury  mentioned  by  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,.  c.  22, 
but  considered  as  more  properly  belonging  to 
Jupiter.  _ 

Valentia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Rome. 

A town  of  Spain,  a little  below  Saguntum, 

founded  by  J.  Brutus,  and  for  some  time  known  by 

the  name  of  Julia  Collonia. A town  of  Italy.  ~ 

Another,  in  Sardinia. 
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Valentinianus  I.,  a son  of  Gratian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  his  merit  and  valour. 
He  kept  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for  himself, 
and  appointed  over  the  east  his  brother  Valens. 
He  gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  military 
valour  in  the  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
barbarians  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  The  insolence  of  the  Quadi  he  punished 
with  great  severity ; and  when  these  desperate  and 
indigent  barbarians  had  deprecated  the  conqueror’s 
mercy,  Valentinian  treated  them  with  contempt, 
and  upbraided  them  with  every  mark  of  resentment. 
While  he  spoke  with  such  warmth,  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground.  He 
was  conveyed  into  his  palace  by  his  attendants,  and 
soon  after  died,  after  suffering  the  greatest  agonies, 
from  violent  fits  and  contortions  of  his  limbs,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  A.D.  375.  He  was  then  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  12  years. 
He  has  been  represented  by  some  as  cruel  and 
covetous  in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  naturally 
of  an  irascible  disposition,  and  he  gratified  his 
pride  in  expressing  a contempt  for  those  who  were 
his  equals  in  military  abilities,  or  who  shone  for 
gracefulness  or  elegance  of  address.  Ammian. 

Valentinianus  II.,  second  son  of  Valen- 
tinian I.,  was  proclaimed  emperor  about  six  days 
after  his  father's  death,  though  only  five  years  old. 
He  succeeded  his  brother,  Gratian,  A.D.  383,  but 
his  youth  seemed  to  favour  dissension,  and  the  at- 
tempts and  the  usurpations  of  rebels.  He  was 
robbed  of  his  throne  by  Maximus,  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Gratian  ; and  in  this  helpless  situation 
he  had  recourse  to  Theodosius,  who  was  then  em- 
peror of  the  east.  He  was  successful  in  his  appli- 
cations ; Maximus  was  conquered  by  Theodosius, 
and  Valentinian  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  accom- 
panied by  his  benefactor.  He  was  some  time  after 
strangled  by  one  of  his  officers,  a native  of  Gaul, 
called  Arbogastes,  in  whom  he  had  placed  too 
much  confidence,  and  from  whom  he  expected 
more  deference  than  the  ambition  of  a barbarian 
could  pay.  Valentinian  reigned  nine  years.  This 
happened  the  15th  of  May,  A.D.  392,  at  Vienne, 
one  of  the  modem  towns  of  France.  He  has  been 
commended  for  his  many  virtues,  and  the  applause 
which  the  populace  bestowed  upon  him  was  be- 
stowed upon  real  merit.  He  abolished  the  greatest 
part  of  the  taxes ; and  because  his  subjects  com- 
plained that  he  was  too  fond  of  the  amusements  of 
the  circus,  he  ordered  all  such  festivals  to  be 
abolished,  and  all  the  wild  beasts  that  were  kept 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  to  be  slain. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  benevolence  and  cle- 
mency, not  only  to  his  friends,  but  even  to  such  as 
had  conspired  against  his  life  ; and  he  used  to  say 
that  tyrants  alone  are  suspicious.  He  was  fond  of 
imitating  the  virtues  and  exemplary  life  of  his 
friend  and  patron  Theodosius,  and  if  he  had  lived 
longer,  the  Romans  might  have  enjoyed  peace  and 
security. 

Valentinianus  III.,  was  son  of  Constantius 
and  Placidia  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  therefore,  as  related  to  the  imperial  family,  he 
was  saluted  emperor  in  his  youth,  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  such  at  Rome,  the  3rd  of  October, 
A.D.  423,  about  the  sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
at  first  governed  by  his  mother,  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  generals  and  courtiers ; and  when  he  came 
to  years  of  discretion,  he  disgraced  himself  by 
violence,  oppression,  and  incontinence.  He  was 


murdered  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  A.D.  454,  in  the 
36th  year  of  his  age,  and  31st  of  his  reign,  by 
Petronius  Maximus,  to  whose  wife  he  had  offered 
violence.  The  vices  of  Valentinian  III.  were  con- 
spicuous ; every  passion  he  w'ished  to  gratify  at  the 
expense  of  his  honour,  his  health,  and  character ; 
and  as  he  lived  without  one  single  act  of  benevo- 
lence or  kindness,  he  died  lamented  by  none, 
though  pitied  for  his  imprudence  and  vicious  pro- 
pensities. He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  Theo- 
dosius. 

Valentinianus,  a son  of  the  emperor  Gratian, 
who  died  when  very  young. 

Valeria,  a sister  of  Publicola,  who  advised  the 
Roman  matrons  to  go  and  deprecate  the  resentment 

of  Coriolanus.  Pint,  in  Cor. A daughter  of 

Publicola,  given  as  a hostage  to  Porsenna  by  the 
Romans.  She  fled  from  the  enemy’s  country  with 
Cloelia,  and  swam  across  the  Tiber.  Pint,  de 

Virt.  Mill. A daughter  of  Messala,  sister  to 

Hortensius,  who  married  Sylla. The  wife  of  the 

emperor  Valentinian. The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Galerius,  & c. A road  in  Sicily,  which  led  from 

Messana  to  Lilybseum. A town  of  Spain.  PI  in. 

3.C.3. 

Valeria  lex,  de  provocation , by  P.  Valerius 
Poplicola  the  sole  consul,  A.U.C.  245.  It  per- 
mitted the  appeal  from  a magistrate  to  the  people, 
and  forbade  the  magistrate  to  punish  a citizen  for 
making  the  appeal.  It  further  made  it  a capital 
crime  for  a citizen  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  or  to  exercise  any  office  without  the  choice 
and  approbation  of  the  people.  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  1. 

— Liv.  2,  c.  8 .—Dion.  Hal.  4. Another,  de 

debitoribus , by  Valerius  Flaccus.  It  required  that 
all  creditors  should  discharge  their  debtors,  on 

receiving  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  sum. 

Another,  by  M.  Valerius  Corvinus,  A.U.C.  453, 
which  confirmed  the  first  Valerian  law,  enacted  by 

Poplicola. Another,  called  also  Horatia,  by  L. 

Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  the  consuls,  A.U.C.  305. 
It  revived  the  first  Valerian  law,  which,  under  the 

triumvirate,  had  lost  its  force. Another,  de 

magistratibus , by  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  sole  con- 
sul, A.U.C.  245.  It  created  two  questors  to  take 
care  of  the  public  treasure,  which  was  for  the  future 
to  be  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Pint,  in  Pop. 
— Liv.  2. 

Valerianus  Publius  Licinius,  a Roman, 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rhrntia,  A.D. 
254.  The  virtues  which  shone  in  him  when  a 
private  man,  were  lost  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  Formerly  distinguished  for  his  temperance, 
moderation,  and  many  virtues,  which  fixed  the  un- 
influenced choice  of  all  Rome  upon  him,  Valerian, 
invested  with  the  purple,  displayed  inability  and 
meanness.  He  was  cowardly  in  his  operations, 
and  though  acquainted  with  war,  and  the  patron  of 
science,  he  seldom  acted  with  prudence,  or  favoured 
men  of  true  genius  and  merit.  He  took  his  son 
Gallienus  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and 
showed  the  malevolence  of  his  heart  by  persecuting 
the  Christians  whom  he  had  for  a while  tolerated. 
He  also  made  war  against  the  Goths  and  Scythians; 
but  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook  against 
Sapor  king  of  Persia,  his  arms  were  attended  with 
ill  success.  He  was  conquered  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  when  he  wished  to  have  a private  conference 
with  Sapor,  the  conqueror  seized  his  person,  and 
carried  him  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  where  he 
exposed  him,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  his  empire,  to 
the  ridicule  and  insolence  of  his  subjects.  When 
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the  Persian  monarch  mounted  on  horseback, 
Valerian  served  as  a footstool,  and  the  many  other 
insults  which  he  suffered  excited  indignation  even 
among  the  courtiers  of  Sapor.  The  monarch  at 
last  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  salt  to  be 
thrown  over  his  mangled  body,  so  that  he  died  in 
the  greatest  torments.  His  skin  was  tanned,  and 
painted  in  red ; and  that  the  ignominy  of  the 
Roman  empire  might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in 
one  of  the  temples  of  Persia.  Valerian  died  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  260,  after  a reign  of 
seven  years. A grandson  of  Valerian  the  em- 

peror. He  was  put  to  death  when  his  father,  the 

emperor  Gallienus,  was  killed. One  of  the 

generals  of  the  usurper  Niger. A worthy  senator, 

put  to  death  by  Heliogabalus. 

Valerius  Publius,  a celebrated  Roman  sur- 
named  Poplicola,  from  his  popularity.  He  was 
very  active  in  assisting  Brutus  to  expel  the  Tar- 
quins,  and  he  was  the  first  that  took  an  oath  to 
support  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his  country. 
Though  he  had  been  refused  the  consulship,  and 
had  retired  with  great  dissatisfaction  from  the 
direction  of  affairs,  yet  he  regarded  the  public 
opinion  ; and  when  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
inveighed  against  the  towering  appearance  of  his 
house,  he  acknowledged  the  reproof,  and  in  making 
it  lower,  he  showed  his  wish  to  be  on  a level  with 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  not  to  erect  what  might  be 
considered  as  a citadel  for  the  oppression  of  his 
country.  He  was  afterwards  honoured  with  the 
consulship,  on  the  expulsion  of  Collatinus,  and  he 
triumphed  over  the  Etrurians,  after  he  had  gained 
the  victory  in  the  battle  in  which  Brutus  and  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  had  fallen.  Valerius  died  after  he 
had  been  four  times  consul,  and  enjoyed  the  popu- 
larity, and  received  the  thanks  and  the  gratitude, 
which  people  redeemed  from  slavery  and  oppression 
usually  pay  to  their  patrons  and  deliverers.  He 
was  so  poor,  that  his  body  was  buried  at  the  public 
expense.  The  Roman  matrons  mourned  his  death 
a whole  year.  Pint,  in  Vita. — Flor.  1,  c.  9. — 

Liv.  3,  c.  8,  &c. Corvinus,  a tribune  of  the 

soldiers  under  Camillus.  When  the  Roman  army 
were  challenged  by  one  of  the  Senones,  remarkable 
for  his  strength  and  stature,  Valerius  undertook  to 
engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  by 
means  of  a crow  that  assisted  him,  and  attacked 
the  face  of  the  Gaul,  whence  his  surname  of 
Corvinus.  Valerius  triumphed  over  the  Etrurians, 
and  the  neighbouring  states  that  made  war  against 
Rome,  and  was  six  times  honoured  with  the  con- 
sulship. He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his  age, 
admired  ahd  regretted  for  many  public  and  private 
virtues.  Vat.  Max.  8,  c.  13. — Liv.  7,  c.  27,  &c. — 

Pint,  in  Mar. — Cic.  in  Cat. Antias,  an  excellent 

Roman  historian  often  quoted,  and  particularly  by 

Livy. Marcus  Corvinus  Messala,  a Roman, 

made  consul  with  Augustus.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  learning  as  well  as  military  virtues.  He 
lost  his  memory  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
and  according  to  some,  he  was  even  ignorant  of  his 

own  name.  Sueton.  in  Aug. — Cic.  in  Brut. 

Soranus,  a Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar, 
put  to  death  for  betraying  a secret.  He  acknow- 
ledged no  god,  but  the  soul  of  the  universe. — — 

Maximus,  a brother  of  Poplicola. A Latin 

historian  who  carried  arms  under  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  dedicated  his  time  to  study,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  all  the  most  celebrated  sayings  and 
actions  of  the  Romans,  and  other  illustrious  persons, 
which  is  still  extant,  and  divided  into  nine  books. 


It  is  dedicated  to  Tiberius.  Some  have  supposed 
that  he  lived  after  the  age  of  Tiberius,  from  the 
want  of  purity  and  elegance  which  so  conspicuously 
appear  in  his  writings,  unworthy  of  the  correctness 
of  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman  literature.  The 
best  editions  of  Valerius  are  those  of  Torrenius, 
4to,  L.  Bat.  1726,  and  of  Vorstius,  8vo,  Berolin. 
1672. Marcus,  a brother  of  Poplicola,  who  de- 

feated the  army  of  the  Sabines  in  two  battles.  He 
was  honoured  with  a triumph,  and  the  Romans,  to 
show  the  sense  of  his  great  merit,  built  him  a house 

on  mount  Palatine,  at  the  public  expense. 

Potitus,  a general  who  stirred  up  the  people  and 
army  against  the  decemvirs,  and  Appius  Claudius 
in  particular.  He  was  chosen  consul,  and  con- 
quered the  Volsci  and  /Equi. Flaccus,  a Roman, 

intimate  with  Cato  the  censor,  whose  friendship  he 
honourably  shared.  He  was  consul  with  him,  and 
cut  off  an  army  of  10,000  of  the  Insubres  and  Boii 
in  Gaul,  in  one  battle.  He  was  also  chosen  censor, 

and  prince  of  the  senate,  & c. A Latin  poet  who 

flourished  under  Vespasian.  He  wrote  a poem  in 
eight  books  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  but  it 
remained  unfinished  on  account  of  his  premature 
death.  The  Argonauts  were  there  left  on  the  sea 
in  their  return  home.  Some  critics  have  been  lavish 
in  their  praises  upon  Flaccus,  and  have  called  him 
the  second  poet  of  Rome,  after  Virgil.  His  poetry, 
however,  is  deemed  by  some  frigid  and  languishing, 
and  his  style  uncouth  and  inelegant.  The  best 
editions  of  Flaccus  are  those  of  Burman,  L.  Bat. 

1724,  and  i2mo,  Utr.  1702. Asiaticus,  a celebrated 

Roman,  accused  of  having  murdered  one  of  the 
relations  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  was  con- 
demned by  the  intrigues  of  Messalina,  though 
innocent,  and  he  opened  his  veins,  and  bled  to 

death.  Tacit.  Ann. A friend  of  Vitellius. 

Fabianus,  a youth  condemned  under  Nero,  for 
counterfeiting  the  will  of  one  of  his  friends,  &c. 

Tacit.  Aim.  14,  c.  42. Lsevinus,  a consul  who 

fought  against  Pyrrhus  during  the  Tarentine  war. 
Vid.  Laevinus. Praeconius,  a lieutenant  of  Cae- 
sar's army  in  Gaul,  slain  in  a skirmish. Paulinus, 

a friend  of  Vespasian,  &c. 

Valerus,  a friend  of  Tumus  against  /Eneas. 
Virg.  VEn.  xo,  752.  . 

Valgius  Rufus,  a Roman  poet  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  He  was  very 
intimate  with  Horace.  Tibull.  3,  1.  1,  v.  180.— 
Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  82. 

Vandalii,  a people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  c.  3.  . 

Vangiones,  a people  of  Germany.  Their 
capital,  Borbetomagus,  is  now  called  IV arms. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  431. — Cars.  G . 1,  c.  51. 

Vannia,  a town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Po,  now 
called  Civita.  , . , 

■Vannius,  a king  of  the  Suevi,  banished  under 
Claudius,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  29. 

Vapineum,  a town  of  Gaul. 

Varanes,  a name  common  to  some  of  the 
Persian  monarchs,  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  em- 


perors. 

Vardsei,  a people  of  Dalmatia. 


Cic.  Fain.  5. 


v’aria,  a town  of  Latium.  T 

Varia  lex,  de  m aj estate,  by  the  tribune  L>. 
'arrus,  A.U.C.  662.  It  ordained  that  all  such  as 
ad  assisted  the  confederates  in  their  war  *Eain* 
Lome,  should  be  publicly  tried.—  Another, 
Mate,  by  Q.  Varfus  Hybrida.  It  punishcdjdl 
uch  as  were  suspected  of  having  assisted  or  sup 
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ported  the  people  of  Italy  in  their  petition  to  become 
free  citizens  of  Rome.  Cic.  pro.  Mil.  36,  in  Brut. 
56,  88,  &c. 

Varini,  a people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de  Ger. 
40. 

Varisti,  a people  of  Germany. 

Lucius  Varius,  or  Varus,  a tragic  poet 
intimate  with  Horace  and  Virgil.  He  was  one  of 
those  whom  Augustus  appointed  to  revise  Virgil's 
zEneid.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  still 
extant.  Besides  tragedies,  he  wrote  a panegyric 
on  the  emperor.  Quintilian  says,  1.  10,  that  his 
Thyestes  was  equal  to  any  composition  of  the  Greek 

poets.  Herat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  40. A man  who 

raised  his  reputation  by  the  power  of  his  oratory. 

Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  25. One  of  the  friends  of 

Antony,  sumamed  Cotylon. A man  in  the  reign 

of  Otho,  punished  for  his  adulteries,  &c. 

Varro  M.  Terentius,  a Roman  consul  de- 
feated at  Cannae,  by  Annibal.  Vid.  Terentius. 
A Latin  writer,  celebrated  for  his  great  learning. 
He  wrote  no  less  than  500  different  volumes,  which 
are  all  now  lost,  except  a treatise  de  Re  R us  tied, 
and  another  de  L ingua  Latina,  in  five  books, 
written  in  his  80th  year,  and  dedicated  to  the 
orator  Cicero.  He  was  Pompey’s  lieutenant  in  his 
piratical  wars,  and  obtained  a naval  crown.  In  the 
civil  wars  he  was  taken  by  Csesar  and  proscribed, 
but  he  escaped.  He  has  been  greatly  commended 
by  Cicero  for  his  erudition,  and  St.  Augustin  says 
that  it  cannot  but  be  wondered  how  Varro,  who 
read  such  a number  of  books,  could  find  time  to 
compose  so  many  volumes ; and  how  he  who  com- 
posed so  many  volumes,  could  be  at  leisure  to 
peruse  such  a variety  of  books,  and  gain  so  much 
literary  information.  He  died  B.C.  28,  in  the  88th 
year  of  his  age.  The  best  edition  of  Varro  is  that 
of  Dordrac,  8vo,  1619.  Cic.  in  Acad.,  &c. — Quin- 

til. Atacinus,  a native  of  Gaul,  in  the  age  of 

J.  Caesar.  He  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  with  great 
correctness  and  elegance.  He  also  wrote  a poem 
entitled  de  Bello  Sequanico , besides  epigrams  and 
elegies.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  still 
extant.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write  satire. 
Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  46. — Ovid.  Am.  1,  v.  15. — 
Quint.  10,  c.  1. 

Varrdnis  villa,  now  Vicovaro , was  situate 
on  the  Anio,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Cic. 
Rhil.  2,  ep.  41. 

Varus  Qaiintilius,  a Roman  proconsul,  de- 
scended from  an  illustrious  family.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  made 
commander  of  the  armies  in  Germany.  He  was 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  under  Arminius,  a crafty 
and  dissimulating  chief,  and  his  army  was  cut  to 
ieces.  When  he  saw  that  everything  was  lost,  he 
illed  himself,  A.D.  10,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  his  officers.  His  head  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  by  one  of  the 
barbarian  chiefs,  as  also  his  body ; and  so  great 
was  the  influence  of  this  defeat  upon  the  emperor, 
that  he  continued  for  whole  months  to  show  all  the 
marks  of  dejection,  and  of  deep  sorrow,  often  ex- 
claiming, “ O Varus,  restore  me  my  legions  !’’  The 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  left  in  the  field  of  battle, 
where  they  were  found  six  years  after  by  Ger- 
manicus,  and  buried  with  great  pomp.  Varus  has 
been  taxed  with  indolence  and  cowardice,  and  some 
have  intimated,  that  if  he  had  not  trusted  too  much 
to  the  insinuations  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  he  might 
have  not  only  escaped  ruin,  but  awed  the  Germans 
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to  their" duty.  His  avarice  was  also  conspicuous; 
he  went  poor  to  Syria,  whence  he  returned  loaded 
with  riches.  Horat.  i,od.  24. — Paterc.  2,  c.  117. — 

Flor.  4,  c.  12. — V irg.  Eel.  6. A son  of  Varus, 

who  married  a daughter  of  Germanicus.  Tacit. 

Ann.  4,  c.  6. The  father  and  grandfather  of 

Varus,  who  was  killed  in  Germany,  slew  themselves 
with  their  own  swords,  the  one  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  the  other  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia. 

Quintilius,  a friend  of  Horace,  and  other  great 

men  in  the  Augustan  age.  He  was  a good  judge 
of  poetry,  and  a great  critic,  as  Horace,  Art.  P. 
438,  seems  to  insinuate.  The  poet  has  addressed 
the  18th  ode  of  his  first  book  to  him,  and  in  the 
24th  he  mourns  pathetically  his  death.  Some  sup- 
pose this  Varus  to  be  the  person  killed  in  Germany, 
while  others  believe  him  to  be  a man  who  devoted 
his  time  more  to  the  muses  than  to  war.  V id.  Va- 
rius.  Lucius,  an  epicurean  philosopher,  intimate 

with  J.  Caesar.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  to  him 
that  Virgil  inscribed  his  sixth  eclogue.  He  is 

commended  by  Quin  til.  6,  c.  3,  78. Alfrenus,  a 

Roman,  who,  though  originally  a shoemaker,  be- 
came consul,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
abilities  as  an  orator.  He  was  buried  at  the  public 
expense,  an  honour  granted  to  few,  and  only  to 

persons  of  merit.  Horat.  1,  sat.  3. Accius,  one 

of  the  friends  of  Cato  in  Africa,  See. A river 

which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west  of 
Nice,  after  separating  Liguria  from  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis.  Lucan.  1,  v.  404. 

Vasates,  a people  of  Gaul. 

Vasc5n.es,  a people  of  Spain,  on  the  Pyrenees. 
They  were  so  reduced  by  a famine  by  Metellus,  that 
they  fed  on  human  flesh.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. — Auson.  2, 
v.  100. — Juv.  15,  v.  93. 

Vasio,  a town  of  Gaul  in  modern  Provence. 
Cic.  Pant.  10,  ep.  34. 

Vaticanus,  a hill  at  Rome,  near  the  Tiber 
and  the  Janiculum,  which  produced  wine  of  no 
great  esteem.  It  was  disregarded  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air,  and 
the  continual  stench  of  the  filth  that  was  there, 
and  of  stagnated  waters.  Heliogabalus  was  the 
first  who  cleared  it  of  all  disagreeable  nuisances. 
It  is  now  admired  for  ancient  monuments  and 
pillars,  for  a celebrated  public  library,  and  for  the 
palace  of  the  pope.  Horat.  r,  od.  20. 

v&tienus,  now  Saterno,  a river  rising  in  the 
Alps  and  falling  into  the  Po.  Martial.  3,  ep.  67. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Vatinia  lex,  de  provinciis,  by  the  tribune 
P.  Vatinius,  A.U.C.  694.  It  appointed  Csesar 
governor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyricuin,  for  five 
years,  without  a decree  of  the  senate,  or  the  usual 
custom  of  casting  lots.  Some  persons  were  also 
appointed  to  attend  him  as  lieutenants  without  the 
interference  of  the  senate.  His  army  was  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  he  was  em- 
powered to  plant  a Roman  colony  in  the  town  of 

Novocomum  in  Gaul. Another  by  P.  Vatinius 

the  tribune,  A.U.C.  694,  de  repetundis,  for  the 
better  management  of  the  trial  of  those  who  were 
accused  of  extortion. 

Vatinius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  once 
distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  the  orator.  He 
hated  the  people  of  Rome  for  their  great  vices  and 
corruption,  whence  excessive  hatred  became  pro- 
verbial in  the  words  Vatinianum  odium.  Catull. 
14,  v.  3. A shoemaker,  ridiculed  for  his  deformi- 

ties, and  the  oddity  of  his  character.  He  was  one 
of  Nero’s  favourites,  and  he  surpassed  the  rest  of 
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the  courtiers  in  flattery,  and  in  the  commission  of 
every  impious  deed.  Large  cups,  of  no  value,  are 
called  Va  tint  ana  from  him,  because  he  used  one 
which  was  both  ill-shaped  and  uncouth.  Tacit. 
Ann.  13,  c.  34.—  Juv. — Mart.  14,  ep.  96. 

Ubii,  a people  of  Germany  near  the  Rhine, 
transported  across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  who  gave 
them  the  name  of  Agrippinenses,  from  his  daughter 
Agrippina,  who  had  been  born  in  the  country. 
Their  chief  town,  Ubiorum  oppidum,  is  now  Co- 
logne. Tacit.  G.  28.  Ann.  12,  c.  27. — Plin.  4,  c.  17, 
—Cees.  4,  c.  30. 

TJc&lgg-on,  a Trojan  chief,  remarkable  for  his 
great  age,  and  praised  for  the  soundness  of  his 
counsels  and  his  good  intentions,  though  accused 
by  some  of  betraying  his  country  to  the  enemy. 
His  house  was  first  set  on  fire  by  the  Greeks.  Virg. 
Ain.  2,  v.  312. — Hotner.  II.  3,  v.  148. 

TJcetia,  a town  of  Gaul. 

TJcubis,  now  L-ucubi,  a town  of  Spain.  Hir- 
tins. 

Udina,  or  Vedlnum,  now  Udino , a town  of 
Italy. 

"Vectis,  the  isle  of  Wight , south  of  Britain. 
Suet.  Cl.  5. 

Vectius,  a rhetorician,  & c.  Juv.  7,  v.  150. 

Vectones.  Vid.  Vettones. 

Vedins  Pollio,  a friend  of  Augustus,  very 

cruel  to  his  servants,  &c.  Vid.  Pollio. Aquila, 

an  officer  at  the  battle  of  Bebriacum,  &c.  Tacit. 
H.  2,  c.  44. 

Vegetius,  a Latin  writer,  who  flourished  B.C. 
386.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  de  Re  Mill- 
tari,  together  with  Modestus,  is  that  of  Paris,  4to, 
1607. 

Veg-ia,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

V eia,  a sorceress,  in  the  age  of  Horace,  ep.  5, 
v.  29. 

VeiartUS,  a gladiator,  in  the  age  of  Horace,  1, 
ep.  i,  v.  4. 

Veientes,  the  inhabitants  of  Veii.  They  were 
carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribe  they  composed 
was  called  Veientina.  Vid.  Veii. 

Veiento  Eabr.,  a Roman,  as  arrogant  as  he 
was  satirical.  Nero  banished  him  for  his  libellous 
writings.  Juv.  3,  v.  185. 

Veii,  a powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the  distance 
of  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It  sustained  many 
long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Camillus,  after  a siege  of  10 
years.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction,  Veii  was  larger 
and  far  more  magnificent  than  the  city  of  Rome. 
Its  situation  was  so  eligible,  that  the  Romans,  after 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  were  long 
inclined  to  migrate  there,  and  totally  abandon  their 
native  home ; and  this  would  have  been  carried 
into  execution,  if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  and 
eloquence  of  Camillus.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  195. — 
Cic.  dc  Div.  1,  c.  44. — Horat.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  143. — 
Liv.  5,  c.  2i,  &c. 

VejSvis,  or  Vejuplter,  a deity  of  ill  omen 
at  Rome.  He  had  a temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill 
built  by  Romulus.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
the  same  as  Jupiter  the  infant , or  in  the  cradle, 
because  he  was  represented  without  thunder,  or  a 
sceptre,  and  had  only  by  his  side  the  goat  Amalthaca, 
and  the  Cretan  nymph  who  fed  him  when  young. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  430. 

V elabrum,  a marshy  piece  of  ground  ( n the 
side  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Aventine,  Palatine, 
and  Capitoline  hills,  which  Augustus  drained,  and 
where  he  built  houses.  The  place  was  freauented 


as  a market,  where  oil,  cheese,  and  other  com- 
modities were  exposed  to  sale.  Horat.  2,  sat.  3 v. 
229.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  401. — Tibull.  2,  el.  5,  v n' 
— Plant.  3,  cap.  1,  v.  29. 

Velanius,  one  of  Caesar’s  officers  in  Gaul 
&c.  ’ 

Velauni,  a people  of  Gaul. 

Velia,  a maritime  town  of  Lucania,  founded  by 
a colony  of  Phoceans,  about  600  years  after  the 
coming  of  .(Eneas  into  Italy.  The  port  in  its  neigh- 

bourhood  was  called  Velinus  portus.  Sired.  6. 

Mela , 2,  c.  4.. — Cic.  Phil.  10,  c.  4.— Virg.  Ain.  6, 

v.  366. An  eminence  near  the  Roman  forum, 

where  Poplicola  built  himself  a house.  Liv.  2,  c.  6. 
— Cic.  7,  Alt.  15. 

Velica,  or  Vellica,  a town  of  the  Cantabri. 

Velina,  a part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  adjoin- 
ing mount  Palatine.  It  was  also  one  of  the  Ro- 
man tribes.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  52. — Cic.  4,  ad 
Attic,  ep.  15. 

Velinns,  a lake  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
formed  by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Velinus, 
between  some  hills  near  Reate.  The  river  Velinus 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  after  it  has  formed  the 
lake,  it  falls  into  the  Nar,  near  Spoletium.  Virg. 
Ain.  7,  v.  517. — Cic.  Div.  1,  c.  36. 

Veliocassi,  a people  of  Gaul. 

Veliterna,  or  Velitrse,  an  ancient  town 
of  Latium  on  the  Appian  road,  20  miles  at  the 
east  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Veli- 
terni.  It  became  a Roman  colony.  Liv.  8,  c.  12, 
&c. — Sneton.  in  Aug. — Ital.  8,  v.  378,  &c. 

Vellari,  a people  of  Gaul. 

Vellaunodunu.nl,  a town  of  the  Senones, 
now  Beaune.  Cees.  7,  c.  11. 

Velleda,  a woman  famous  among  the  Germans, 
in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  and  worshipped  as  a deity. 
Tacit,  de  Germ.  8. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  a Roman  historian, 
descended  from  an  equestrian  family  of  Campania. 
He  was  at  first  a military  tribune  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  for  nine  years  served  under  Tiberius  in 
the  various  expeditions  which  he  undertook  in 
Gaul  and  Germany.  Velleius  wrote  an  epitome  of 
the  history  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  and  of  other 
nations  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  but  of  this 
authentic  composition  there  remain  only  fragments 
of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  from  the  con- 
quest of  Perseus,  by  Paulus,  to  the  17th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  in  two  books.  It  is  a judicious 
account  of  celebrated  men  and  illustrious  cities  ; 
the  historian  is  happy  in  his  descriptions,  and 
accurate  in  his  dates  ; his  pictures  are  true,  ai.J 
his  narrations  lively  and  interesting.  The  whole 
is  candid  and  impartial,  but  only  till  the  reign  of 
the  Csesars,  when  the  writer  began  to  be  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  the  power  of  his 
favourites.  Paterculus  is  deservedly  censured  for 
his  invectives  against  Cicero  and  Pompey,  and  his 
encomiums  on  the  cruel  Tiberius,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Sejanus.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  of  this  disappointed  courtieij 
whom  he  had  extolled  as  a pattern  of  virtue  and 
morality.  The  best  editions  of  Paterculus  are 
those  of  Ruhnkenius,  8vo,  2 vols.  L.  Bat.  1779 ; of 
Barbou,  Paris,  i2mo,  1777 ; and  of  Burman,  8vo, 
L.  Bat.  1719. Caius,  the  grandfather  of  the  his- 

torian of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Livia. 
He  killed  himself  when  old  and  unable  to  accom- 
pany Livia  in  her  flight.  , . 

Velocasses,  the  people  of  Vcxin,  in  Nor- 
mandy. Cees.  G.  2,  c.  4. 
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Venafrom,  a town  of  Campania  near  Ar- 
pinum,  abounding  in  olive  trees.  It  became  a 
'Roman  colony.  It  had  been  founded  by  Dio- 
:nedes.  Horat.  2,  od.  6,  v.  16. — Martial.  13,  pe. 
■78  .—Juv.  5,  v.  86. — St  rah.  5. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

"Venedi,  a people  of  Germany,  near  the  mouth 
>f  the  Vistula,  or  gulf  of  JDantzic.  Tacit,  de  Germ. 
36. — Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Veneli,  a people  of  Gallia  Celtica. 

VenSti,  a people  of  Italy  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
iear  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  They  were  descended 
rrom  a nation  of  Paphlagonia,  who  settled  there 
inder  Antenor  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war. 
The  Venetians,  who  have  been  long  a powerful 
ind  commercial  nation,  were  originally  very  poor, 

1 vhence  a writer  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  emperors 
aid,  they  had  no  other  fence  against  the  waves  of 
he  sea  but  hurdles,  no  food  but  fish,  no  wealth 
resides  their  fishing-boats,  and  no  merchandise  but 
alt.  Strap.  4,  &c. — Liv.  1,  c.  1. — Mela,  1,  c.  2. 

. 2,  c.  4. — Cees.  Bell.  G.  3,  c.  8. — Lucan.  4,  v.  134. 

-Ital.  8,  v.  605. A nation  of  Gaul,  at  the  south 

f’f  Armorica,  on  the  western  coast,  powerful  by  sea. 
Their  chief  city  is  now  called  Vannes.  Cees.  3,  G.  8. 

Vengtia,  a part  of  Gaul,  on  the  mouths  of  the 
Jo.  Vid.  Veneti. 

"Venetus  Paulas,  a centurion  who  conspired 
,-gainst  Nero  with  Piso,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  15, 

• 5°- A lake  through  which  the  Rhine  passes, 

ow  Bodensee  or  Constance.  Mela,  3,  c.  2. 
vgnllia,  a nymph,  sister  to  Amata,  and  mother 
f Turnus  by  Daunus.  Amphitrite  the  sea  goddess 
; also  called  Venilia.  Virg.  Ain.  10,  v.  76. — Ovid. 
Let.  14,  v.  334. — Varro,  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. 
Vennones,  a people  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 

V enonius,  an  historian  mentioned  by  C.ic.  ad 
Utic.  12,  ep.  3,  &c. 

Venta  Belgrarum,  a town  of  Britain,  now 

Winchester. Silurum,  a town  of  Britain,  now 

aerwent,  in  Monmouthshire. Icenorum,  now 

Toruiich. 

Venti.  The  ancients,  and  especially  the  Athe- 
tans,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  winds,  and 
Tered  them  sacrifices  as  to  deities,  intent  upon 
te  destruction  of  mankind,  by  continually  causing 
:orms,  tempests,  and  earthquakes.  The  winds 
ere  represented  in  different  attitudes  and  forms, 
"he  four  principal  winds  were  Eurus,  the  south- 
ast,  who  is  represented  as  a young  man  flying 
•ith  great  impetuosity,  and  often  appearing  in  a 
laysome  and  wanton  humour.  A us  ter,  the  south 
ind,  appeared  generally  as  an  old  man  with  grey 
a gloomy  countenance,  a head  covered  with 
ouds,  a sable  vesture,  and  dusky  wings.  He  is 
le  dispenser  of  rain,  and  of  all  heavy  showers. 
ephyrus  is  represented  as  the  mildest  of  all  the 
inds.  He  is  young  and  gentle,  and  his  lap  is 
led  with  vernal  flowers.  He  married  Flora  the 
sddess,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
licity.  Boreas,  or  the  north  wind,  appears  always 
>ugh  and  shivering.  He  is  the  father  of  rain, 
tow,  hail,  and  tempests,  and  is  always  represented 
1 surrounded  with  impenetrable  clouds.  Those  of 
ferior  note  were  Solanus,  whose  name  is  seldom 
entioned.  He  appeared  as  a young  man  holding 
uit  in  his  lap,  such  as  peaches,  oranges,  &c. 
fricus,  or  south-west,  is  represented  with  black 
ings,  and  a melancholy  countenance.  Corns,  or 
irth-west,  drives  clouds  of  snow  before  him,  and 
tjuilo,  the  north-east,  is  equally  dreadful  in  ap- 
rarance.  The  winds,  according  to  some  mytho- 
gists,  were  confined  in  a large  cave,  of  which 


./Bolus  had  the  management ; and  without  this 
necessary  precaution,  they  would  have  overturned 
the  earth,  and  reduced  everything  to  its  original 
chaos.  Virg.  Ain.  1,  v.  57,  See. 

Ventldius  Bassus,  a native  of  Picenum, 
born  of  an  obscure  family.  When  Asculum  was 
taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  triumphant  chariot 
of  Pompeius  Strabo,  hanging  on  his  mother’s 
breast.  A bold,  aspiring  soul,  aided  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  family  of  Ctesar,  raised  him  from  the 
mean  occupation  of  a chairman  and  muleteer  to 
dignity  in  the  state.  He  displayed  valour  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  gradually  arose  to  the  offices  of 
tribune,  pretor,  high  priest,  and  consul.  He  made 
war  against  the  Parthians,  and  conquered  them  in 
three  great  battles,  B.C.  39.  He  was  the  first 
Roman  ever  honoured  with  a triumph  over  Parthia. 
He  died  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  buried  at  the  public  expense.  Pint,  in 

Anton. — Juv.  7,  v.  199. Cumanus.  governor  of 

Palestine,  &c.  Tacit.  A.  13,  c.  54. Two 

brothers  in  the  age  of  Pompey,  who  favoured 
Carbo’s  interest,  &c.  Pint. 

VeniUeius,  a writer  in  the  age  of  the  emperor 

Alexander. A friend  of  Verres.  Cic.  in  Ver. 

3,  c.  42. 

Venfilus,  one  of  the  Latin  elders  sent  into 
Magna  Graecia  to  demand  the  assistance  of  Dio- 
medes,  &c.  Virg.  Ain.  8,  v.  9. 

VSnus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  deities  of 
the  ancients.  She  was  the  goddess  of  beauty,  the 
mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter,  the  mistress 
of  the  graces  and  of  pleasures,  and  the  patroness  of 
courtesans.  Some  mythologists  speak  of  more  than 
one  Venus.  Plato  mentions  two,  Venus  Urania 
the  daughter  of  Uranus,  and  Venus  Popularia  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  Cicero  speaks  of 
four,  a daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Light,  one  sprung 
from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  a third,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  the  Nereid  Dione,  and  a fourth  born 
at  Tyre,  and  the  same  as  the  Astarte  of  the 
Syrians.  Of  these,  however,  the  Venus  sprung 
from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part 
of  the  body  of  Uranus  had  been  thrown  there  by 
Saturn,  is  the  most  known,  and  of  her  in  particular 
ancient  mythologists,  as  well  as  painters,  make 
mention.  She  arose  from  the  sea  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  or,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Cythera, 
whither  she  was  wafted  by  the  zephyrs,  and  re- 
ceived, on  the  sea-shore  by  the  seasons,  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  soon  after  carried 
to  heaven,  where  all  the  gods  admired  her  beauty, 
and  all  the  goddesses  became  jealous  of  her  personal 
charms.  Jupiter  attempted  to  gain  her  affections 
and  even  wished  to  offer  her  violence,  but  Venus 
refused,  and  the  god,  to  punish  her  obstinacy,  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  his  ugly  and  deformed  son 
Vulcan.  This  marriage  did  not  prevent  the  goddess 
°[  fr.om  gratify‘ng  her  favourite  passions,  and 
she  denied  her  husband  s bed  by  her  amours  with 
the  gods.  Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  most 
celebrated.  She  was  caught  in  her  lover's  arms, 
and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  laughter  of  all  the 
gods.  Vid.  Alectryon.  Venus  became  mother  of 
Hcrmione,  Cupid,  and  Anteros  by  Mars  j by 
Mercury  she  had  Hermaphroditus ; by  Bacchus, 
Priapus;  and  by  Ncptuue,  Eryx.  Her  great 
partiality  for  Adonis  made  i.  _r  abandon  the  seats 
of  OJympus  [Vid.  Adonis],  and  her  regard  for 
Anchises  obliged  her  often  to  visit  the  woods  and 
solitary  retreats  of  mount  Ida.  Vid.  Anchises 
>Eneas.  The  power  of  Venus  over  the  heart  was 
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supported  and  assisted  by  a celebrated  girdle, 
called  zone  by  the  Greeks,  and  cestus  by  the  Latins. 
This  mysterious  girdle  gave  beauty,  grace,  and 
elegance,  when  worn  even  by  the  most  deformed ; 
and  it  excited  love  and  rekindled  extinguished 
flames.  Juno  herself  was  indebted  to  this  powerful 
ornament  to  gain  the  favours  of  Jupiter,  and  Venus, 
though  herself  possessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner 
put  on  her  cestus,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  resist  the 
influence  of  love,  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and 
infidelities. of  his  wife,  and  fabricated  arms  even  for 
her  illegitimate  children.  The  contest  of  Venus 
for  the  golden  apple  of  Discord  is  well  known. 
She  gained  the  prize  over  Pallas  and  Juno  [ Vid . 
Paris,  Discordia],  and  rewarded  her  impartial 
judge  with  the  hand  of  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
world.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  universally 
established ; statues  and  temples  were  erected  to 
her  in  every  kingdom,  and  the  ancients  were  fond 
of  paying  homage  to  a divinity  who  presided  oyer 
generation,  and  by  whose  influence  alone  mankind 
existed.  In  her  sacrifices  and  in  the  festivals  cele- 
brated in  her  honour,  too  much  licentiousness  pre- 
vailed, and  public  prostitution  was  often  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Victims  were  seldom  offered  to  her,  or 
her  altars  stained  with  blood,  though  we  find 
Aspasia  making  repeated  sacrifices.  No  pigs,  how- 
ever, or  male  animals  were  deemed  acceptable. 
The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  were  sacred 
to  Venus  ; and  among  birds,  the  dove,  the  swan, 
and  the  sparrow,  were  her  favourites  ; and  among 
fishes,  those  called  the  aphya  and  the  lycostomus. 
The  goddess  of  beauty  was  represented  among  the 
ancients  in  different  forms.  At  Elis  she  appeared 
seated  on  a goat,  with  one  foot  resting  on  a tortoise. 
At  Sparta  and  Cythera,  she  was  represented  armed 
like  Minerva,  and  sometimes  wearing  chains  on 
her  feet.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  she 
was  represented  by  Phidias,  as  rising  from  the  sea, 
received  by  love,  and  crowned  by  the  goddess  of 
persuasion.  At  Cnidos  her  statue,  made  by  Praxi- 
teles, represented  her  naked,  with  one  hand  hiding 
what  modesty  keeps  concealed.  Her  statue  at 
Elephantis  was  the  same,  with  only  a naked  Cupid 
by  her  side.  In  Sicyon  she  held  a poppy  in 1 one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  an  apple,  while  on  her  head 
she  had  a crown,  which  terminated  in  a point,  to 
intimate  the  pole.  She  is  generally  represented 
with  her  son  Cupid,  on  a chariot  drawn  by  doves, 
or  at  other  times  by  swans  and  sparrows.  The 
surnames  of  the  goddess  are  numerous,  and  only 
show  how  well  established  her  worship  was  all  over 
the  earth.  She  was  called  Cypria,  because  par- 
ticularly worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
in  that  character  she  was  often  represented  with  a 
beard,  and  the  male  parts  of  generation,  with  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  the  body  and  dress  of  ?, 
female,  whence  she  is  called  duplex  Amathusia 
by  Catullus.  She  received  the  name  of  Pap/iia, 
because  worshipped  at  Paphos,  where  she  bad  a 
temple  with  an  altar,  on  which  rain  never  fell, 
though  exposed  in  tbe  open  air.  Some  ot  the 
ancients  called  her  Apostrobhia  or  Epistrophia,  as 
also  Venus  Urania,  and  Venus  Pandemos.  I he 
first  of  these  she  received  as  presiding  over  wan- 
tonness and  incestuous  enjoyments ; the  second 
because  she  patronized  pure  love,  and  chaste  and 
moderate  gratifications  ; and  the  third  because  she 
favoured  the  propensities  of  the  vulgar,  and  was 
fond  of  sensual  pleasures.  The  Cmdians  raised 
her  temples  under  the  name  of  Venus  Acreea,  of 
Doris,  and  of  Eupioea.  In  her  temple  under  the 


name  of  Eupioea,  at  Cnidos,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  her  statues,  being  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  Praxiteles.  It  was  made  with  white  marble, 
and  appeared  so  engaging,  and  so  much  like  life, 
that,  according  to  some  historians,  a youth  of  the 
place  introduced  himself  in  the  night  into  her 
temple,  and  attempted  to  gratify  his  passions  on 
the  lifeless  image.  Venus  was  also  surnamed 
Cythercea,  because  she  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Cythera ; Exopolis,  because  her  statue  was  without 
the  city  of  Athens  ; Phallommeda,  from  her  affec- 
tion for  the  phallus  ; Philommedis,  because  the 
queen  of  laughter;  Telessigania,  because  she  pre- 
sided over  marriage  ; Caliada,  Colotis,  or  Colias, 
because  worshipped  on  a promontory  of  the  same 
name  in  Attica ; A rea,  because  armed  like  Mars ; 
Verticordia,  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts  of 
women  to  cultivate  chastity  ; Apaturia,  because 
she  deceived  ; Calva,  because  she  was  represented 
bald ; Ericyna,  because  worshipped  at  Eryx ; 
Etaira , because  the  patroness  of  courtesans; 
Acidalia,  because  of  a fountain  of  Orchomenos; 
Basilea,  because  the  queen  of  love ; Myrtea, 
because  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  her  ; Libertina, 
from  her  inclinations  to  gratify  lust  \Mechanitis, 
in  allusion  to  the  many  artifices  practised  in  love, 
&c.,  &c.  As  goddess  of  the  sea,  because  bom  in 
the  bosom  of  the  waters,  Venus  was  called  Pontia, 
Marina,  Limnesia,  Epipontia,  Pelagia,  Saligenia, 
Pontogenia , Aligena,  T/ialassia,  &c.,  and  as  rising 
from  the  sea,  the  name  of  Anadyomene  is  appl"  -d 
to  her,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Apelles,  which  represented  her  as 
issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and  wringing 
her  tresses  on  her  shoulder.  V id.  Anadyomene. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  27.  1.  3,  c.  23.-0 rphcus 
Hymn.  54. — Hesiod.  T heog. — appho.  H omer. 
Hymn,  in  Ven.,  &c .—Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  800,  &c  — 
Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  16,  19,  &c.  Met.  4,  fab.  5,  &c. 
—Diod.  1 & 5. — Hygin.  fab.  94,  171  .—Pans.  2, 
c.  x.  1.  4,  c.  30.  1.  5,  c.  18—  Martial.  6,  ep.  13.— 
Eurip.  in  Hel.  in  Iphig.  in  Troad.  Plut.  in 
Erotic— BE lian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  x.—Athen.  12,  &c. 
Catullus. — Lactant.  de  Falsa  Re.— Calaber,  11. 
Lucian,  dial.,  &c. — Strab.  14. — Tacit.  Ann,  3, 
See.— Pal.  Max.  8,  c.  xx.—Plin.  f.—Horai.  3, 

od.  26.  1.  4,  od.  11,  &c. A planet  called  by  the 

Greeks  Phosphorus,  and  by  the  Latins  Lucifer, 
when  it  rises  before  the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it, 
Hesperus  or  Vesper.  Cic.  de  Nat.  2,  c.  20.  In 
Somn.  Scip.  . , 

Venus  Pyrensea,  a town  of  Spam  near  the 
borders  of  Gaul.  .. 

Venusia,  or  Venusium,  a town  of  Apulia, 
where  Horace  was  bom.  Part  of  the  Roman 
army  fled  thither  after  the  defeat  at  Cannae.  JLhe 
town,  though  in  ruins,  contains  still  many  pieces  or 
antiquity,  especially  a marble  bust  preserved  in 
the  great  square,  and  said  falseiy  to  be  an  original 
representation  of  Horace.  Venusia  was  on  t e 
confines  of  Lucania,  whence  the  poet  said  Lucamts 
an  A pul  us  anceps,  and  it  was  founded  by  Uio- 
medes,  who  called  it  Venusia  or  Aphrodisia,  alter 
Venus,  whose  divinity  he  wished  to  appease. 
Strab.  5 & 6 .—Horat.  2,  sat.  1,  v.  35.— Liv.  22, 

c.  54. — Plin.  3,  c.  11.  , . _ 

Veragri,  a people  between  the  Alps  and  tn 
Allobroges.  Liv.  21,  c.  ■fi.—Ceesar.G.  3,  c.  1. 
Verania,  the  wife  of  Piso  Licuuanus,  whom 

Galba  adopted.  . , vr.M 

Veranius,  a governor  of  Britain  under 
He  succeeded  Didius  Gallus.  Tacit.  Ann.  14. 
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Verbanus  lacus,  now  Majora , a lake  of 
.taly,  from  which  the  Ticinus  flows.  It  is  in  the 
modern  duchy  of  Milan,  and  extends  50  miles  in 
. ength  from  south  to  north,  and  five  or  six  in 
::>readth.  Strab.  4. 

Verbig-enus,  a village  in  the  country  of  the 

^eltje. 

Verbimun,  a town  in  the  north  of  Gaul. 
Vercellse,  a town  on  the  borders  of  Insubria, 
tvhere  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  Pirn.  3,  c.  17. 
— Cic.  Fam.  11,  ep.  19. — Sil.  8,  v.  598. 

VercingetSrix,  a chief  of  the  Gauls,  in  the 
•.me  of  Caesar.  He  was  conquered  and  led  in 
• riumph,  &c.  Ccesar.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  4. — Flor.  3,  c.  10. 

Veresis,  a small  river  of  Latium  falling  into 
.‘■he  Anio. 


Verg-asillaunus,  one  of  the  generals  and 

• riends  of  Vercingetorix.  Cces.  Bell.  G. 

Vergae,  a town  of  the  Brutii.  Liv.  30,  c.  19. 
Vergellus,  a small  river  near  Cannae,  falling 
nto  the  Aufidus,  over  which  Annibal  made  abridge 
.with  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  the  Romans.  Flor. 
, c.  6. — Val.  Max.  9,  c.  11. 

Verg-ilia,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  &c. 
Vergllia,  a town  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be 
. Murcia. 

Vergilise,  seven  stars,  called  also  Pleiades. 
'Vhen  they  set,  the  ancients  began  to  sow  their  corn. 

. .’hey  received  their  name  from  the  spring,  quia 
•ere  oriantur.  Propert.  1,  el.  8,  v.  18.—  Cic.  de 
'■Vat.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

Verginius,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
rroops  in  Germany,  who  relused  the  absolute  power 
.-hich  his  soldiers  offered  to  him.  Tacit.  Hist.  1, 

■ A rhetorician  in  the  age  of  Nero,  banished 

: n account  of  his  gieat  fame.  Id.  Ann.  15,  c.  71. 
Vergium,  a town  of  Spain. 

V ergobretms,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  .dSdui, 
I the  age  of  Csesar,  &c.  Cccsar.  G.  1,  c.  16. 
Veritas  {truth),  was  not  only  personified  by 
me  ancients,  but  also  made  a deity,  and  called  the 
: aughter  of  Saturn  and  the  mother  of  Virtue.  She 
1 .as  represented  like  a young  virgin,  dressed  in 
; '“i1®  apparel,  v/ith  all  the  marks  of  youthful 

• lmdence  and  modesty.  Democritus  used  to  say 
mat  she  hid  herself  at  the  bottom  of  a well,  to 

inmate  the  difficulty  with  which  she  is  found. 
Verodoctius,  one  of  the  Helvetii.  Cces.  G.  1, 


. Veromandui,  a people  of  Gaul,  the  modern 
ermandois.  The  capital  ts  now  St.  Quintin.  Cces. 


'.  B.  2. 


Verona,  a town  of  Venetia,  on  the  Athesis,  in 
taly,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  by  Brennus  the 
r-jader  of  the  Gauls.  C.  Nepos,  Catullus,  and 
'liny  the  elder  were  born  there.  It  was  adorned 
"ith  a circus  and  an  amphitheatre  by  the  Roman 
rmperors,  which  still  exist,  and  it  still  preserves  its 
ncient  name.  Plin.  9,  c.  22. — Strab.  5. — Ovid. 
fw.  3,  el.  15,  v.  7. 

Verones,  a people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
ti-  3.  v.  578. 

Verreclnum,  a town  in  the  country  of  the 
olsci.  Liv.  4,  c.  1,  &c. — Val.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

1 C.  Verres,  a Roman  who  governed  the  province 
.C1Iy  M Pretor-  The  oppression  and  rapine  of 
’ ’.h>ch  he  was  guilty,  while  in  office,  so  offended  the 
icihans,  that  they  brought  an  accusation  against 
tm  before  the  Roman  senate.  Cicero  undertook 
ie  cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  pronounced  those 
i‘2lebrated  orations  which  are  still  extant.  Verres 
was  deieudcd  by  Horteusius,  but  as  he  despaired 


of  the  success  of  his  defence,  he  left  Rome  without 
waiting  for  his  sentence,  and  lived  in  great  affluence 
in  one  of  the  provinces.  He  was  at  last  killed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  about  26  years 
after  his  voluntary  exile  from  the  capital.  Cic.  in 
Ver. — Plin.  34,  c.  2. — Lactant.  2,  c.  4. 

Verritus,  a general  of  the  Frisii  in  the  age  of 
Nero,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  54. 

Verrius  Flaccus.  afreedman  and  grammarian 
famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing.  He  was  ap- 
pointed over  the  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  and 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings.  Gell.  4, 

c.  5. — Suet,  de  Gram. A Latin  critic,  B.C.  4, 

whose  works  have  been  edited  with  Dacier’s  and 
Clerk’s  notes,  4to,  Amst.  1699. 

Verrugo,  a town  in  the  country  of  the  Volsci. 
Liv.  4,  c.  1. 

Vertico,  one  of  the  Nervii  who  deserted  to 
Csesar’s  army,  &c.  Cces.  B.  G.  6,  c.  45. 

Verticordia,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Venus, 
the  same  as  the  Apcu-irophia  of  the  Greeks,  because 
her  assistance  was  implored  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  Roman  matrons,  and  teach  them  to  follow  virtue 
and  modesty.  Val.  Max.  8. 

Vertiscus,  one  of  the  Rhemi,  who  commanded 
a troop  of  horse  in  Caesar’s  army.  Cces.  B.  G.  8, 
c.  12. 

Vertumnus,a  deity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  the  spring  and  over  orchards.  He 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  goddess 
Pomona  ; and  to  effect  this,  he  assumed  the  shape 
and  dress  of  a fisherman,  of  a soldier,  a peasant,  a 
reaper,  &c.,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  till,  under  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  he  prevailed  upon  his 
mistress  and  married  her.  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a young  man  crowned  with  flowers, 
covered  up  to  the  waist,  and  holding  in  his  right 
hand  fruit,  and  a crown  of  plenty  in  his  left.  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  642,  &c. — Propert.  4,  el.  2,  v.  2. — 
Horat.  st,  sat.  7,  v.  14. 

Verulae,  a town  of  the  Hernici.  Liv.  9,  c.  42. 

VerulantlS,  a lieutenant  under  Corbulo,  who 
drove  away  Tiridates  from  Media,  &c.  Tacit. 
Anti.  14,  c.  26. 

Verus  Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus,  a 

Roman  emperor,  son  of  /Elius  and  Domitia  Lucilla. 
He  was  adopted  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age  by  M. 
Aurelius,  at  the  request  of  Adrian,  and  he  married 
Lucilia  the  daughter  of  his  adopted  father,  who 
also  took  him  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He 
was  sent  by  M.  Aurelius  to  oppose  the  barbarians 
in  the  east. . His  arms  were  attended  with  success, 
and  he  obtained  a victory  over  the  Parthians.  He 
was  honoured  with  a triumph  at  his  return  home, 
and  soon  after  he  marched  with  his  imperial  col- 
league against  the  Marcomanni  in  Germany.  He 
died  in  this  expedition  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  39th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  eight  years  and 
some  months.  _ His  body  was  brought  back  to 
Rome,  and  buried  by  M.  Aurelius  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.  Verus  has  been  greatly  censured 
for  his  debaucheries,  which  appeared  more  enormous 
and  disgusting,  when  compared  with  the  temperance, 
meekness,  and  popularity  of  Aurelius.  The  example 
of  his  father  did  not  influence  him,  and  he  often 
retired  from  the  frugal  and  moderate  repast  of 
Aurelius,  to  the  profuse  banquets  of  his  own  palace, 
where  the  night  was  spent  in  riot  and  debauchery, 
with  the  meanest  of  the  populace,  with  stage- 
dancers,  buffoons,  and  lascivious  courtesans.  At 
one  entertainment  alone,  where  there  were  no  more 
than  U guests,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
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millions  of  sesterces,  or  about  32,200 /.  sterling.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  whatever  was  most  scarce 
and  costly  was  there  ; the  guests  never  drank  twice 
out  of  the  same  cup ; and  whatever  vessels  they 
had  touched,  they  received  as  a present  from  the 
emperor  when  they  left  the  palace.  In  his  Parthian 
expedition,  Verus  did  not  check  his  vicious  pro- 
pensities ; for  four  years  he  left  the  care  of  the  war 
to  his  officers,  while  he  retired  to  the  voluptuous 
retreats  of  Daphne,  and  the  luxurious  banquets  of 
Antioch.  His  fondness  for  a horse  has  been  faith- 
fully recorded.  The  animal  had  a statue  of  gold, 
he  was  fed  with  almonds  and  raisins  by  the  hand  of 
the  emperor,  he  was  clad  in  purple,  and  kept  in  the 
most  splendid  of  the  halls  of  the  palace,  and  when 
dead,  the  emperor,  to  express  his  sorrow,  raised 
him  a magnificent  monument  on  mount  Vatican. 
Some  have  suspected  M.  Aurelius  of  despatching 
Verus  to  rid  the  world  of  his  debaucheries  and 
guilty  actions,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  report  of 

malevolence. L.  Annaeus,  a son  of  the  emperor 

Aurelius,  who  died  in  Palestine. The  father  of 

the  emperor  Verus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  em- 
eror  Adrian,  but  like  his  son  he  disgraced  himself 
y his  debaucheries  and  extravagance.  He  died 
before  Adrian. 

Vesbius,  or  Vesubius.  Vid.  Vesuvius. 

Vescia,  a town  of  Campania.  Liv.  8,  c.  n.  _ 

Vescianum,  a country  house  of  Cicero  in 
Campania,  between  Capua  and  Nola.  Cic.  15,  ati 
Attic.  2. 

PI.  Vescularius,  a Roman  knight  intimate 
with  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 

Vesentio,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Besattcon. 
Co’s.  G.  38. 

Vesentium,  a town  of  Tuscany. 

Veseris,  a place  or  river  near  mount  Vesuvius. 
Liv.  8,  c.  8. — Cic.  Oft.  3lc.  31. 

Vesevius  and  Vesevus.  Vid.  Vesuvius. 

Vesidia,  a town  of  Tuscany. 

Vesonna,  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Perigueux . 

Vespaciae,  a small  village  of  Umbria,  near 
Nursia.  Suet.  Vesp.  1. 

Vespasianu3  Titus  Flavius,  a Roman 
emperor,  descended  from  an  obscure  family  at 
Reate.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consulship,  not 
so  much  by  the  influence  of  the  imperial  courtiers, 
as  by  his  own  private  merit,  and  his  public  services. 
He  accompanied  Nero  into  Greece,  but  he  offended 
the  prince  by  falling  asleep  while  he  repeated  one 
of  his  poetical  compositions.  This  momentary 
resentment  of  the  emperor  did  not  prevent  Ves- 
pasian from  being  sent  to  carry  on  a war  against 
the  Jews.  His  operations  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ; many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine  surrendered, 
and  Vespasian  began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  'I  his 
was,  however,  achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son 
Titus,  and  the  death  of  Vitellus  and  the  affection  of 
his  soldiers  hastened  his  rise,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  at  Alexandria.  The  choice  of  the  army 
was  approved  by  every  province  of  the  empire  ; but 
Vespasian  did  not  betray  any  signs  of  pride  at  so 
sudden  and  so  unexpected  an  exaltation,  and  though 
once  employed  in  the  mean  office  of  a horse-doctor, 
he  behaved,  when  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
with  all  the  dignity  and  greatness  which  became  a 
successor  of  Augustus.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  Vespasian  attempted  to  reform  the  manners 
of  the  Romans,  and  he  took  away  an  appointment 
which  he  had  a few  days  before  granted  to  a young 
nobleman  who  approached  him  to  return  him  thanks, 
all  smelling  of  perfumes  and  covered  with  ointment, 


adding,  “ I had  rather  you  had  smelt  of  garlic.’’ 
He  repaired  the  public  buildings,  embellished  the 
city,  and  made  the  great  roads  more  spacious  and 
convenient.  After  he  had  reigned  with  great  popu- 
larity for  10  years,  Vespasian  died  with  a pain  in 
his  bowels,  A.D.  79,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  that  died  a 
natural  death,  and  he  was  also  the  first  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  own  son  on  the  throne.  Vespasian 
has  been  admired  for  his  great  virtues.  He  was 
clement,  he  gave  no  ear  to  flattery,  and  for  a long 
time  refused  the  title  of  father  of  his  country,  which 
was  often  bestowed  upon  the  most  worthless  and 
tyrannical  of  the  emperors.  He  despised  informers, 
and  rather  than  punish  conspirators,  he  rewarded 
them  with  great  liberality.  When  the  king  of 
Parthia  addressed  him  with  the  subscription  of 
“ Arsaces  king  of  kings  to  Flavius  Vespasianus,” 
the  emperor  was  no  way  dissatisfied  with  the  pride 
and  insolence  of  the  monarch,  and  answered  him 
again  in  his  own  words,  11  Flavius  Vespasianus  to 
Arsaces  king  of  kings.”  To  men  of  learning  and 
merit,  Vespasian  was  very  liberal : 100,000  sesterces 
were  annually  paid  from  the  public  treasury  to  the 
different  professors  that  were  appointed  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  arts  and  sciences.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  apparent  generosity,  some  authors 
have  taxed  Vespasian  with  avarice.  According  to 
their  accounts,  he  loaded  the  provinces  with  new 
taxes,  he  bought  commodities,  that  he  might  sell 
them  to  a greater  advantage,  and  even  laid  an  im- 
post upon  urine,  which  gave  occasion  to  Titus  to 
ridicule  the  meanness  of  his  father.  Vespasian, 
regardless  of  his  son’s  observation,  was  satisfied  to 
show  him  the  money  that  was  raised  from  so  pro- 
ductive a tax,  asking  him  at  the  same  time  whether 
it  smelt  offensive.  His  ministers  were  the  most 
avaricious  of  his  subjects,  and  the  emperor  used  very 
properly  to  remark  that  he  treated  them  as  sponges, 
by  wetting  them  when  dry,  and  squeezing  them 
when  they  were  wet.  He  has  been  accused  of  sell- 
ing criminals  their  lives,  and  of  condemning  the  most 
opulent  to  make  himself  master  of  their  possessions. 
If,  however,  he  was  guilty  of  these  meaner  practices, 
they  were  all  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, who  wished  to  enrich  herself  by  the  avarice 
and  credulity  of  the  emperor.  Sueton.  in  Vita. — 
Tacit.  Hist.  4. 

Vesper,  or  VespSrus,  a name  applied  to 
the  planet  Venus  when  it  was  the  evening  star. 
Virg.  . 

Vessa,  a town  of  Sicily. 

Vesta,  a goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Sa- 
turn, sister  to  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is  often  con- 
founded by  the  mythologists  with  Rhea,  Ceres, 
Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecate,  and  Tellus.  When 
considered  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  she  is  the 
mother  of  Rhea  and  Saturn  ; and  when  considered 
as  the  patroness  of  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  goddess 
of  fire,  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea.  Under  this  last  name  she  was  worshipped 
by  the  Romans.  A£neas  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced her  mysteries  into  Italy,  and  Numa  built 
her  a temple  where  no  males  were  permitted  to  go. 
The  palladium  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
served within  her  sanctuary,  and  a fire  was  con- 
tinually kept  lighted  by  a certain  number  of  virgins, 
who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  ot  the 
goddess.  Vid.  Vestales.  If  the  fire  of  Vesta  vas 
ever  extinguished,  it  was  supposed  to  threaten  the 
republic  with  some  sudden  calamity.  The  virgin 
by  whose  negligence  it  had  been  extinguished,  was 
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verely  punished,  and  it  was  kindled  again  by  the 
ys  of  tne  sun.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of  a 
and  form,  and  the  goddess  was  represented  in  a 
ng,  flowing  robe,  with  a veil  on  her  head,  holding 
one  hand  a lamp,  or  a two-eared  vessel,  and  in 
ne  other  a javelin,  or  sometimes  a palladium.  On 
>me  medals  she  appears  holding  a drum  in  one 
und,  and  a small  figure  of  victory  in  the  other. 
'esiod.  Theog.  v.  454. — Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  12. — 
pollod.  1,  c.  1 .—Virg.  cEn.  2,  v.  296. — Diod.  5. — 
■vid.  Fast.  6.  Trist.  3. — Fed.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Pint. 

! Num. — Pans.  5,  c.  14. 

Vestales,  priestesses  among  the  Romans,  con- 
icrated to  the  service  of  Vesta,  as  their  name 
idicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient,  as  the 
lother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  vestals.  .Eneas 
supposed  to  have  first  chosen  the  vestals.  Nutna 
rst  appointed  four,  to  which  number  Tarquin 
:dded  two.  They  were  always  chosen  by  the 
lonarchs,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
ue  high  priest  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
•tern.  As  they  were  to  be  virgins,  they  were 
iosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten  ; and  if 

■ tere  was  not  a sufficient  number  that  presented 
temselves  as  candidates  for  the  office,  20  virgins 
-ere  selected,  and  they  upon  whom  the  lot  fell 
■-  ere  obliged  to  become  priestesses.  Plebeians  as 
•ell  as  patricians  were  permitted  to  propose  them- 

. :lves,  but  it  was  required  that  they  should  be  born 
! f a good  family,  and  be  without  blemish  or  de- 
; >rmity,  in  every  part  of  their  body.  For  30  years 
tey  were  to  remain  in  the  greatest  continence  ; 

■ te  10  first  years  were  spent  in  learning  the  duties 
1 f the  order ; the  10  following  were  employed  in 
; ischarging  them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity,  and 

te  10  last  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered  the 
coviciate.  When  the  30  years  were  elapsed,  they 
ere  permitted  to  marry,  or  if  they  still  preferred 
celibacy,  they  waited  upon  the  rest  of  the  vestals. 
l-  s soon  as  a vestal  was  initiated,  her  head  was 
■laved,  to  intimate  the  liberty  of  her  person,  as 
le  was  then  free  from  the  shackles  of  parental 
. uthority,  and  she  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  her 

■ ossessions  as  she  pleased.  The  employment  of 
1 le  vestals  was  to  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire  of 

esta  was  not  extinguished,  for  if  it  ever  happened, 
was  deemed  the  prognostic  of  great  calamities  to 
te  state  ; the  offender  was  punished  for  her  neg- 
.gence,  and  severely  scourged  by  the  high  priest, 
n such  a case  all  was  consternation  at  Rome,  and 
le  fire  was  again  kindled  by  glasses  with  the  rays 
1 f the  sun.  Another  equally  particular  charge  of 
le  vestals  was  to  keep  a sacred  pledge,  on  which 
depended  the  very  existence  of  Rome,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  the  palladium  of  Troy,  or 
- jme  of  the  mysteries  of  the  gods  of  Samothrace. 

1 'he  privileges  of  the  vestals  were  great ; they  had 
le  _ most  honourable  seats  at  public  games  and 
t istivals  ; a Iictor  with  the  fasces  always  preceded 
. lem  when  they  walked  in  public ; they  were 
..arried  in  chariots  when  they  pleased;  and  they 
1 ad  the  power  of  pardoning  criminals  when  led  to 
xecution,  if  they  declared  that  their  meeting  was 
k ccidental.  Their  declarations  in  trials  were  re- 
-eived  without  the  formality  of  an  oath  ; they  were 
‘ hosen  as  arbiters  in  causes  of  moment  and  in  the 
execution  of  wills,  and  so  great  was  the  deference 
>.  aid  them  by  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  by  the 
People,  that  the  consuls  themselves  made  way  for 
Extern,  and  bowed  their  fasces  when  they  passed 
* efore  them.  To  insult  them  was  a capital  crime, 
1 ud  whoever  attempted  to  violate  their  chastity. 


was  beaten  to  death  with  scourges.  If  any  of 
them  died  while  in  office,  their  body  was  buried 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  an  honour  granted  to 
few.  Such  of  the  vestals  as  proved  incontinent 
were  punished  in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Numa 
ordered  them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder 
dug  a large  hole  under  the  earth,  where  a bed  was 
placed  with  a little  bread,  wine,  water,  and  oil, 
and  a lighted  lamp,  and  the  guilty  vestal  was 
stripped  of  the  habit  of  her  order,  and  compelled 
to  descend  into  the  subterraneous  cavity,  which 
was  immediately  shut,  and  she  was  left  to  die 
through  hunger.  Few  of  the  vestals  were  guilty 
of  incontinence,  and  for  the  space  of  1000  years, 
during  which  the  order  continued  established  from 
the  reign  of  Numa,  only  18  were  punished  for  the 
violation  of  their  vow.  The  vestals  were  abolished 
by  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  the  fire  of  Vesta 
extinguished.  The  dress  of  the  vestals  was  pecu- 
liar ; they  wore  a white  vest  with  purple  borders,  a 
white  linen  surplice  called  linteum  supermini, 
above  which  was  a great  purple  mantle  which 
flowed  to  the  ground,  and  which  was  tucked  up 
when  they  offered  sacrifices.  They  had  a close 
covering  on  their  head,  called  infula,  from  which 
hung  ribands,  or  vitta.  Their  manner  of  living 
was  sumptuous,  as  they  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  though  originally  satisfied  with 
the  simple  diet  of  the  Romans,  their  tables  soon 
after  displayed  the  luxuries  and  the  superfluities 
of  the  great  and  opulent.  Liv.  2,  &c. — Pint,  in 
Num.,  &c. — Val.  Max.  x,  c.  1. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
3,  c.  30. — Flor.  1. — Propert.  4,  el.  11. — Tacit.  4, 
c.  10. 

Vestalia,  festival  in  honour  of  Vesta,  observed 
at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Banquets  were  then 
prepared  before  the  houses,  and  meat  was  sent  to 
the  vestals  to  be  offered  to  the  gods ; millstones 
were  decked  with  garlands,  and  the  asses  that 
turned  them  were  led  round  the  city  covered  with 
garlands.  The  ladies  walked  in  the  procession 
bare-footed  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  an 
altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter  surnamed  Pistor.  Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  v.  305. 

Vestalmm  Mater,  a title  given  by  the  senate 
to  Livia  the  mother  of  Tiberius,  with  the  permission 
to  sit  among  the  vestal  virgins  at  plays.  Tacit.  4, 
Ann.  c.  16. 

"Vestia  Oppia,  a common  prostitute  of  Capua. 

Vesticius  Spurina,  an  officer  sent  by  Otho 
to  the  borders  of  the  Po,  &c.  Tacit. 

Vestilius  Sextus,  a pretorian  disgraced  by 
Tiberius,  because  he  was  esteemed  by  Drusus.  He 
killed  himself.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  16. 

Vestilla,  a matron  of  a patrician  family,  who 
declared  publicly  before  the  magistrates  that  she 
was  a common  prostitute.  She  was  banished  to 
the  island  of  Seriphos  for  her  immodesty. 

Vestlni,  a people  of  Italy  near  the  Sabines. 

famous  for  the  making  of  cheese.  PI  in.  3 c.  5. 

Martial.  13,  ep.  3X. — Strab.  5. 

L.  V estlnus,  a Roman  knight  appointed  by 
Vespasian  to  repair  the  capitol,  &c.  Tacit.  //.  4 

c-  53-T -Liv.  8,  c.  29. A consul  put  to  death  by 

Nero  in  the  time  of  Piso’s  conspiracy. 

Vesvius.  Vid.  Vesuvius. 

Vestllus,  now  Visa,  a large  mountain  of  Li- 
guria, near  the  Alps,  where  the  Po  takes  its  rise 
Virg.  sEn.  10,  v.  708.— Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Vesiivius,  a mountain  of  Campania,  about  six 
miles  at  the  east  of  Naples,  celebrated  for  its  vol- 
cano, and  now  called  Mount  Soma.  The  ancients, 
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particularly  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  spoke 
of  Vesuvius  as  a place  covered  with  orchards  and 
vineyards,  of  which  the  middle  was  dry  and  barren. 
The  first  eruption  of  this  volcano  was  in  the  79th 
year  of  the  Christian  era  under  Titus.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  which  overturned 
several  cities  of  Campania,  particularly  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  and  the  burning  ashes  which  it 
threw  up  were  carried  not  only  over  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  but  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Syria.  This  eruption  proved  fatal  to 
Pliny  the  naturalist.  From  that  time  the  erup- 
tions have  been  frequent.  Vesuvius  continually 
throws  up  a smoke,  and  sometimes  ashes  and 
flames.  The  perpendicular  height  of  this  moun- 
tain is  3780  feet.  Dio.  Cass.  46. — Varro,  de  R.  1, 
c.  6. — Liv.  23,  c.  39.  —Strab.  5. — Tacit.  Hist.  1, 
c.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — PI  hi.  6,  ep.  16. — Ital.  12, 
v.  152,  &c. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  224. — Mart.  4,  ep.  43 
& 44. 

Vetera  castra,  a Roman  encampment  in  Ger- 
many, which  became  a town,  now  Sanlen,  near 
Cleves.  Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  18.  Ann.  1,  c.  45. 

Vettius  Sp.,  a Roman  senator  who  was  made 
interrex  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  till  the  election 
of  another  king.  He  nominated  Numa,  and  re- 
signed his  office.  Pint,  in  Nutn. A man  who 

accused  Caesar  of  being  concerned  in  Catiline’s 

conspiracy. Cato,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 

allies  in  the  Marsian  war.  He  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  at  last  betrayed  and  murdered. 

A Roman  knight  who  became  enamoured  of  a 
young  female  at  Capua,  and  raised  a tumult  among 
the  slaves  who  proclaimed  him  king.  He  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  adherents,  upon  which  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himself. 

Vettona,  a town  of  Umbria.  Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

Vettones,  Vetones.  or  Vectones,  an  an- 
cient nation  of  Spain.  Sit.  3,  v.  378. — Plin.  25, 
c.  8. 

Vetulonia,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria, 
whose  hot  waters  were  famous.  The  Romans  were 
said  to  derive  the  badges  of  their  magisterial  offices 
from  thence.  Plin.  2,  c.  103.  1.  3,  c.  3. — Ital.  8, 
v.  484-  _ 

Veturia,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes,  divided  into 
two  branches  of  the  Junii  and  Senii.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  Veturian  family,  which  was 

originally  called  Vetusian.  Liv.  36. The  mother 

of  Coriolanus.  She  was  solicited  by  all  the  Roman 
matrons  to  go  to  her  son  with  her  daughter-in-law, 
and  entreat  him  not  to  make  war  against  his 
country.  She  went  and  prevailed  over  Coriolanus, 
and  for  her  services  to  the  state,  the  Roman  senate 
offered  to  reward  her  as  she  pleased.  She  only 
asked  to  raise  a temple  to  the  goddess  of  female 
fortune,  which  was  done  on  the  very  spot  where 
she  had  pacified  her  son.  Liv.  2,  c.  40. — Dionys. 
Hal.  7,  &c. 

Veturius,  a Roman  artist  who  made  shields 

for  Numa.  Vid.  Mamurius. Caius,  a Roman 

consul,  accused  before  the  people,  and  fined  because 

he  had  acted  with  imprudence  while  in  office. 

A Roman  who  conspired  against  Galba.  Tacit. 

Hist.  1,  c.  25. A consul  appointed  one  of  the 

decemvirs. Another  consul  defeated  by  the 

Samnites,  and  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke 

with  great  ignominy. A tribune  of  the  people, 

&c. 

Li.  Vetus,  a Roman  who  proposed  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
German  ocean  by  means  of  a canal.  He  was  put 


to  death  by  order  of  Nero. A man  accused  of 

adultery,  8tc. 

TJfens,  a river  of  Italy  near  Tarracina.  Virg. 
AEn.  7,  v.  892. — —Another  river  of  Picenum.  Liv. 

S,  c.  35. A prince  who  assisted  Turnus  against 

riineas.  The  Trojan  monarch  made  a vow  to 
sacrifice  his  four  sons  to  appease  the  manes  of  his 
friend  Pallas,  in  the  same  manner  as  Achilles  is 
represented  killing  some  Trojan  youths  on  the  tomb 
of  Patroclus.  Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  745.  1.  10,  v.  518. 
He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Gyas.  Id.  12, 
v.  460. 

TJfentina,  a Roman  tribe  first  created  A.U.C. 
435)  with  the  tribe  Falerina,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  population  at  Rome.  Liv.  9,  c.  20. 
— Fcstus. 

Via  .ZEmylia,  a celebrated  road,  made  by  the 
consul  M.  Asmylius  Lepidus,  A.U.C.  567.  It  led 
with  the  Flaminian  road  to  Aquileia.  There  was 
also  another  of  the  same  name  in  Etruria,  which 

led  from  Pisae  to  Dertona. Appia,  was  made  by 

the  censor  Appius,  and  led  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
and  from  Capua  to  Brundusium,  to  the  distance  of 
350  miles,  which  the  Romans  call  a five  days’ 
journey.  It  passed  successively  through  the  towns 
and  stages  of  Aricia,  Forum  Appii,  Tarracina, 
Fundi,  Minturnae,  Sinuessa,  Capua,  Caudium, 
Beneventum,  Equotuticum,  Herdonia,  Canusium, 
Barium,  Egnatia,  to  Brundusium.  It  was  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  regina  viarum,  made  so 
strong,  and  the  stones  so  well  cemented  together, 
that  it  remained  entire  for  many  hundred  years. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples.  Appius  carried  it  only  130 
miles,  as  far  as  Capua,  A.U.C.  442,  and  it  was 

finished  as  far  as  Brundusium  by  Augustus. 

There  was  also  another  road  called  Minucia  or 
Numicia,  which  led  to  Brundusium,  but  by  what 

places  is  now  uncertain. Flaminia,  was  made  by 

the  censor  Flaminius,  A.U.C.  533.  It  led  from  the 
Campus  Martius  to  the  modern  town  of  Rimini,  on 
the  Adriatic,  through  the  country  of  the  Osci  and 

Etrurians,  at  the  distance  of  about  360  miles. 

Lata,  one  of  the  ancient  streets  of  Rome. — — 
Valeria,  led  from  Rome  to  the  country  of  the  Marsi, 
through  the  territories  of  the  Sabines.  There  were, 
besides,  many  streets  and  roads  of  inferior  note, 
such  as  the  Aurelia,  Cassia,  Campania,  Ardentina, 
Labicana,  Domitiana,  Ostiensis,  Prasnestina,  &c., 
all  of  which  were  made  and  constantly  kept  in 
repair  at  the  public  expense. 

Viadrus,  the  classical  name  of  the  Oder, 
which  rises  in  Moravia,  and  falls  by  three  mouths 
into  the  Baltic.  Ptol. 

Vibidia,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins  in  the  favour 
of  Messalina,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  32. 

Vibidius,  a friend  of  Maecenas.  Horat.  2, 
sat.  8,  v.  22. 

Vibius,  a Roman  who  refused  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  Cicero  when  banished,  though  he  had 
received  from  him  the  most  unbounded  favours.— — 

Siculus.  Vid.  Sica. A proconsul  of.  Spain, 

banished  for  ill  conduct.-  -A  Roman  knight  ac- 
cused of  extortion  in  Africa,  and  banished. A 

man  who  poisoned  himself  at  Capua. -Sequester, 

a Latin  writer,  whose  treatise  de  Flntnitulms , &c., 
is  best  edited  by  Oberlin,  8vo,  Argent.  1778. 

Vibo,  a town  of  Lucania,  anciently  called  Hip- 
ponium  and  Hippo.  Cic.  ad  Att.  3,  c.  3 .—Plin.  3, 
c.  5. A town  of  Spain, of  the  Brutii. 

Vibulenus  Agrrippa,  a Roman  knight  ac- 
cused of  treason.  He  attempted  to  poison  himself. 
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and  was  strangled  in  prison,  though  almost  dead. 
Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  40. A mutinous  soldier  in  the 

army  of  Germanicus,  & c.  . 

Vibullius  Rufus,  a friend  of  Pompey,  taken 
by  Caesar,  &c.  Plut.—Cic.  in  ep. A pretor  in 

^ Vica  Pota,  a goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  victory  (a  vincere  et  pot  in).  Liv.  ^2,  c.  7. 
Vicellius,  a friend  of  Galba,  who  brought  him 

news  of  Nero’s  death.  . 

Vicentia,  or  Vicetia,  a town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  at  the  north-west  of  the  Adriatic.  Tacit. 

h Victor  Sext.  Aurelius,  a writer  in  the  age 
of  Constantius.  He  gave  the  world  a concise 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  time,  or  A.D.  360.  He  also 
wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  history  before 
the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  is  now  extant,  and 
ascribed  by  different  authors  to  C.  Nepos,  to 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  &c.  Victor  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and  honoured  with  the 
consulship.  The  best  editions  of  Victor  are  that  of 
Pitiscus,  8vo,  Utr.  1696  ; and  that  of  Artnzemus, 

4to,  Amst.  1733.  ...  , . „ 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Nice,  supposed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  or  of  Titan  and  Styx. 
The  goddess  of  victory  was  sister  to  Strength  and 
Valour,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants  of  Jupiter. 
She  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Greeks,  particu- 
larly at  Athens.  Sylla  raised  her  a temple  at  Rome, 
and  instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She  was 
represented  with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  the  branch  of  a palm  tree  in  her  hand.  A 
golden  statue  of  this  goddess,  weighing  320  ppunds, 
was  presented  to  the  Romans  by  Hiero  king  of 
Syracuse,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on 
the  Capitoline  hill.  Liv.  22 .—Varro,  de  L.  L. 
Hesiod.  Theog. — Hygin.  praf.  fab.— Suet. 

Victoria  mons,  a place  of  Spain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Iberus.  Liv.  24,  c.  41. 

Victorius,  a man  of  Aquitain,  who,  A. L).  403, 
invented  the  paschal  cycle  of  532  years. 

Victorina,  a celebrated  matron  who  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and 
made  war  against  the  emperor  Gallienus.  Her  son 
Victorinus,  and  her  grandson  of  the  same  name, 
were  declared  emperors,  but  when  they  were  assas- 
sinated, Victorina  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
one  of  her  favourites  called  Tetricus.  She  was 
some  time  after  poisoned,  A.D.  269,  and  according 
to  some  by  Tetricus  himself. 

Victorinus,  a Christian  writer,  who  composed 
a worthless  epic  poem  on  the  death  of  the  seven 
children  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees,  and  distin- 
guished himself  more  by  the  active  part  he  took  in 
his  writings  against  the  Arians.  . 

Victumvise,  a small  town  of  Insubna  near 
Placentia.  Liv.  21,  c.  45. 

Vicus  lonerus,  a street  at  Rome,  where  an 
altar  was  raised  to  the  goddess  Pudicitia,  or  the 

modesty  of  the  plebeians.  Liv.  10,  c.  23. Cy- 

prius,  a place  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  where  the 
Sabines  dwelt. 

Viducasses,  a people  of  Normandy.  Pun.  4, 

c.  18.  . . , 

Vienna,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the 
Rhone,  below  Lyons.  Strab.  x. — Lies.  Bell.  G.  7, 


required  for  exercising  the  office  of  a magistrate, 
25  years  for  the  questorship,  27  or  28  for  the  edile- 
ship  or  tribuneship,  for  the  office  of  pretor  30,  and 
for  that  of  consul  43.  Liv.  11,  c.  44-  , , 

Villius,  a tribune  of  the  people,  author  ot  the 
Villian  law,  and  thence  called  Annalis,  a surname 

borne  by  his  family.  Liv.  it,  c.  44- Prf>llVs’,^ 

Roman  ambassador  sent  to  Antiochus.  He  held 
a conference  with  Annibal,  who  was  at  that  mon- 
arch’s court. A man  who  disgraced  himself  by 


c.^ 


v illia  lex.  annalis  or  annaria,  hy  L.  Villius 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  574.  defined  the  -roper  age 


arcn  s coun. ^ ***“•“.  — p — , , , c ,,  - 

his  criminal  amours  with  the  daughter  of  Sylla. 

Horat.  i,  sat.  2,  v.  64-  , , • , 

Viminalis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
osiers  (vimines)  which  grew  there.  Servius  Tullius 
first  made  it  part  of  the  city.  Jupiter  had  a temple 
there,  whence  he  was  called  Viminalis.  Liv.  1, 
c.  44. — Varro,  L.  L.  4,  c.  8. 

Vinalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter 

Vicentius,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  A.D. 
434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by  Baluzius,  Pans, 

l6^ineius,  a Roman  knight,  condemned  under 
Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  40- An  officer  in  Ger- 

Vindalius,  a writer  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tius who  wrote  10  books  on  agriculture. 

Vindelici,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
Their  country,  which  was  called  Vindehcia,  forms 
now  part  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  and  their  chief 
town,  Augusta  Vindelicorum,  is  now  Ausburg 
Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  18.  , , 

Vindemiator,  a constellation  that  rose  about 
the  nones  of  March.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  407.—  Phn. 

l8vindex  Julius,  a governor  of  Gaul,  who 
revolted  against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver 
the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranny.  He  was 
followed  by  a numerous  army,  but  at  last  defeated 
by  one  of  the  emperor’s  generals.  When  he  per- 
ceived that  all  was  lost  he  laid  violent  hands  upon 
himself,  68  A.D.  Seuton.  in  Galb.— Tacit.  Hist.  1, 

c.  51. — Plin.  9,  ep.  19.  , 

Vindicius,  a slave  who  discovered  the  con- 
spiracy  which  some  of  the  most  noble  of  the  Roman 
citizens  had  formed  to  restore  P arquin  to  his  throne. 
He  was  amply  rewarded  and  made  a citizen  ot 
Rome.  Liv.  2,  c.  5 — Pint,  in  Popl. 

Vindili,  a nation  of  Germany.  Plin.  4,  c.  14. 
Vindonissa,  now  Wendish , a town  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  Aar,  in  the  territory  of  Berne. 
Tacit.  4,  Hist.  61  & 70.  . , 

Vimcius,  a Roman  consul  poisoned  by  Messa- 
lina,  &c. A man  who  conspired  against  Nero, 

Vinidius,  a miser  mentioned  by  Horace,  1, 
sat.  1,  v.  95.  Some  manuscripts  read  Numidius  and 
Umidius. 

T.  Vinius,  a commander  in  the  pretonan 
guards,  intimate  with  Galba,  of  whom  he  became 
the  first  minister.  He  was  honoured  with  the  con 
sulship.  and  some  time  after  murdered.  Tacit.  H . 

x,  c.  it,  42  & 48 .—Pint. A man  who  revolted 

from  Nero. 

Vinnius  Asella,  a servant  of  Horace,  to 
whom  ep.  13  is  addressed,  as  injunctions  how  to 
deliver  to  Augustus  some  poems  from  his  master. 

Vipsania,  a daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  mother 
of  Drusus.  She  was  the  only  one  of  Agnppa’s 
daughters  who  died  a tiatviral  death.  She  was 
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married  to  I iberius  when  a private  man,  and  when 
she  had  been  repudiated,  she  married  Asinius 
Gallus.  Tacit.  A.  1,  c.  12.  1.  3,  c.  19. 

Vir bills  (qui  inter  viros  bis  fuit),  a name  given 
Jo  Hippolytus,  after  he  had  been  brought  back  to 
hfe  by  Asculapius,  at  the  instance  of  Diana,  who 
nis  unfortunate  end.  Virgil  makes  him  son 
of  Hippolytus.  sEn.  7,  v.  762.— Ovid.  Met.  15, 
v.  544. — Hygin.fab.  251. 

Publ.  Virg-Ilius  Marco,  called  the  prince 
°J  the  Latin  poets , was  born  at  Andes,  a village 
near  Mantua,  about  70  years  before  Christ,  on  the 
15th  of  October.  His  first  years  were  spent  at 
Cremona,  where  his  taste  was  formed,  and  his 
rising  talents  first  exercised.  The  distribution  of 
the  lands  of  Cremona  to  the  soldiers  of  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  poet,  and  when  he  attempted  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  his.  fields  with  a soldier,  Virgil  was 
obliged  to  save  his  life  from  the  resentment  of  the 
lawless  veteran,  by  swimming  across  a river.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  greatness  ; he  with  his 
father  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Mecaenas,  and  recommended 
himself  to. the  favours  of  Augustus.  The  emperor 
restored  his  lands  to  the  poet,  whose  modest  muse 
knew  so  well  how  to  pay  the  tribute  of  gratitude, 
and  his  first  bucolic  was  written  to  thank  the  patron, 
as  well  as  to  tell  the  world  that  his  Hvours  were 
not  unworthily  bestowed.  The  10  bucolics  were 
written  in  about  three  years.  The  poet  showed  his 
countrymen  that  he  could  write  with  graceful  sim- 
plicity, with  elegance,  delicacy  of  sentiments,  and 
with  purity  of  language.  Some  time  after,  Virgil 
undertook  the  Georgies,  a poem  the  most  perfect  and 
finished  of  all  Latin  compositions.  The  AEneid 
was  begun,  as  some  suppose,  at  the  particular 
request  of  Augustus,  and  the  poet,  while  he  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  Julian  family  was  lineally 
descended,  from  the  founder  of  Lavinium,  visibly 
described  in  the  pious  and  benevolent  character  of 
his  hero  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  imperial 
patron.  The  great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well 
known,  and  it  will  ever  remain  undecided  which  of 
the  two  poets,  either  Homer  or  Virgil,  is  more 
entitled  to  our  praise,  our  applause,  and  our  ad- 
miration. The  writer  of  the  Iliad  stood  as  a pattern 
to  the  favourite  of  Augustus.  The  voyage  of 
ASneas  is  copied  from  the  Odyssey ; and  for  his 
battles,  Virgil  found  a model  in  the  wars  of  Troy, 
and  the  animated  descriptions  of  the  Iliad.  The 
poet  died  before  he  had  revised  this  immortal  work, 
which  had  already  engaged  his  time  for  11  succes- 
sive years.  He  had  attempted  to  attend  his  patron 
in  the  east,  but  he  was  detained  at  Naples  on  ac- 
count of  his  ill. health.  He,  however,  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  met  Augustus  in  his  return,  but 
he  soon  after  fell  sick  at  Megara,  and  though  indis- 
posed, he  ordered  himself  to  be  removed  to  Italy. 
He  landed  at  Brundusium,  where  a few  days  after 
he  expired,  the  22nd  of  September,  in  the  51st  year 
of  his  age,  B.C.  19.  He  left  the  greatest  part  of 
his  immense  possessions  to  his  friends,  particularly 
to  M.ecaenas,  Tucca,  and  Augustus,  and  he  ordered, 
as  his  last,  will,  his  unfinished  poem  to  be  burnt. 
These  last  injunctions  were  disobeyed  ; and  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  an  ancient  poet,  Augustus  saved 
his  favourite  Troy  from  a second  and  more  dismal 
conflagration.  The  poem  was  delivered  by  the 
emperor  to  three  of  his  literary  friends.  They  were 
ordered  to  revise  and  to  expunge  whatever  they 
deemed  improper;  but  they  were  strictly  enjoined 


not  to  make  any  additions,  and  hence,  as  some  sup- 
pose, the  causes  that  so  many  lines  of  the  Aineid 
are  unfinished,  particularly  in  the  last  books.  The 
body  of  the  poet,  according  to  his  own  directions 
was  conveyed  to  Naples,  and  interred  with  much 
solemnity  in  a monument,  erected  on  the  road  that 
leads  from  Naples  to  Puteoli.  The  following 
modest  distich  was  engraved  on  the  tomb,  written 
by  the  poet  some  few  moments  before  he  expired  : 

Mantua,  me  genuit ; Calabri  rapuere ; tenet  nunc 

l arthenope : cecini  pascua,  ntra,  duces. 

The  Romans  were  not  insensible  of  the  merit  of 
their  poet.  Virgil  received  much  applause  in  the 
capital  and  when  he  entered  the  theatre,  he  was 
astonished  and  delighted  to  see  the  crowded  audi- 
ence rise  up  to  him  as  to  an  emperor,  and  welcome 
his  approach  by  reiterated  plaudits.  He  was 
"“lly  modest,  and  of  a timorous  disposition. 
When  people  crowded  to  gaze  upon  him,  or  pointed 
at  him  with  the  finger  with  rapture,  the  poel 
blushed,  and  stole  away  from  them,  and  often  hid 
himself  in  shops  to  be  removed  from  the  curiosity 
and  the  admiration  of  the  public.  The  most  liberal 
and  gratifying  marks  of  approbation  he  received 
were  from  the  emperor  and  from  Octavia.  He 
attempted  in  his  -dine id  to  paint  the  virtues,  and  to 
lament  the  premature  death  of  the  son  of  Octavia, 
and  he  was  desired  by  the  emperor  to  repeat  the 
lines  in  the  presence  of  the  afflicted  mother.  He 
had  no  sooner  begun  O nate,  &c.,  than  Octavia 
burst  into  tears  ; he  continued,  but  he  had  artfully 
suppressed  the  name  of  her  son,  and  when  he  re- 
peated in  the  16th  line  the  well-known  words,  Tu 
Marcellus  eris,  the  princess  swooned  away,  and 
the  poet  withdrew,  but  not  without  being  liberally 
rewarded.  Octavia  presented  him  10  sesterces  for 
every  one  of  his  verses  in  praise  of  her  son,  the 
whole  of  which  was  equivalent  to  2000/.  English 
money.  As  an  instance  of  his  modesty,  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  has  been  recorded.  Virgil  wrote 
this  distich,  in  which  he  compared  his  patron  to 
Jupiter, 

Node  pluit  totd,  redeunt  spedacula  mane, 

Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Casar  habet , 

and  placed  it  in  the  night  on  the  gates  of  the  palace 
of  Augustus.  Inquiries  were  made  for  the  author 
by  order  of  Augustus,  and  when  Virgil  had  the 
diffidence  not  to  declare  himself,  Bathyllus,  a con- 
temptible poet  of  the  age,  claimed  the  verses  as  his 
own,  and  was  liberally  rewarded.  This  displeased 
Virgil ; he  again  wrote  the  verses  near  the  palace, 
and  under  them 

H os  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honorcs  ; 
with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these  words, 

Sic  vos  non  vobis, 

four  times  repeated.  Augustus  wished  the  lines  to 
be  finished.  Bathyllus  seemed  unable,  and  Virgil  at 
last,  by  completing  the  stanza  in  the  following  order — 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  vcllera  fertis  oves  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  mcllificatis  apes  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis fertis  aratra  boves  ; 

proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  distich,  and 
the  poetical  usurper  became  the  sport  and  ridicule 
of  Rome.  In  the  works  of  Virgil  we  can  find  a 
more  perfect  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  Romans, 
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than  in  all  the  other  Latin  poets,  Ovid  excepted. 
Everything  he  mentions  is  founded  upon  historical 
truth,  and  though  he  borrowed  much  from  his  pre- 
decessors, and  even  whole  lines  from  Ennius,  yet 
he  has  had  the  happiness  to  make  it  all  his  own. 
He  was  uncommonly  severe  in  revising  his  own 
poetry,  and  he  used  often  to  compare  himself  to  a 
bear  that  licks  her  cubs  into  shape.  In  his  con- 
nections, Virgil  was  remarkable ; his  friends  en- 
joyed his  unbounded  confidence,  and  his  library 
and  possessions  seemed  to  be  the  property  of  the 
public.  Like  other  great  men,  he  was  not  without 
his  enemies  and  detractors  in  his  lifetime,  but  from 
their  aspersions  he  received  additional  lustre. 
Among  the  very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  of 
Virgil,  these  few  may  be  collected  as  the  best : that 
of  Masvicius,  2 vols.  4to,  Leovardise,  1717 ; of 
Baskerville,  4to,  Birmingham,  1757 ; of  the  Vari- 
orum, in  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1661 ; of  Heyne,  4 vols.  8vo, 
Lips.  1767  ; of  Edinburgh,  2 vols.  i2mo,  1755  ; and 
of  Glasgow,  i2mo,  1758.  Paterc.  2,  c.  36. — Horat. 
1,  sat.  5,  v.  40. — Propert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  61. — Ovid. 
Trist.  4,  el.  10,  v.  51. — Mart.  8,  ep.  56. — Juv.  11, 

v.  178  .—Quintil.  10,  c.  x. — PI  in.  3.  ep.  21. 

Caius,  a pretor  of  Sicily,  who,  when  Cicero  was 
banished,  refused  to  receive  the  exiled  orator, 
though  his  friend,  for  fear  of  the  resentment  of 
Clodius.  Cic.  ad.  Q.  Fratr. 

Virginia,  a daughter  of  the  centurion  L. 
Virginius.  Appius  Claudius  the  decemvir  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her 
from  the  place  where  she  resided.  She  was  claimed 
by  one  of  his  favourites  as  the  daughter  of  a slave, 
and  Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with  the  authority 
of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sentence,  and  de- 
livered her  into  the  hands  of  his  friend,  when  Vir- 
ginius, informed  of  his  violent  proceedings,  arrived 
from  the  camp.  The  father  demanded  to  see  his 
daughter,  and  when  this  request  was  granted,  he 
snatched  a knife  and  plunged  it  into  Virginia’s 
breast,  exclaiming,  “This  is  all,  my  dearest  daugh- 
ter, I can  give  thee,  to  preserve  thy  chastity  from 
the  lust  and  violence  of  a tyrant.”  No  sooner  was 
the  blow  given,  than  Virginius  ran  to  the  camp 
with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers 
were  astonished  and  incensed,  not  against  the 
murderer,  but  the  tyrant  that  was  the  cause  of  Vir- 

finia’s  death,  and  they  immediately  marched  to 
lome.  Appius  was  seized,  but  he  destroyed  him- 
self in  prison,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
law.  Spurius  Oppius,  another  of  the  decemvirs 
who  had  not  opposed  the  tyrant's  views,  killed 
himself  also,  and  Marcus  Claudius  the  favourite  of 
Appius  was  put  to  death,  and  the  decemviral  power 
abolished,  about  449  years  before  Christ.  Liv.  3, 
c.  44,  &c. — Juv.  10,  v.  294. 

Virginius,  the  father  of  Virginia,  made 

tribune  of  the  people.  Vid.  Virginia. A tribune 

of  the  people  who  accused  Q.  Caeso  the  son  of 
Cincinnatus.  He  increased  the  number  of  the 
tribunes  to  10,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 

seditions  against  the  patricians. Another  tribune 

in  the  age  of  Camillus,  fined  for  his  opposition  to  a 

law  which  proposed  going  to  Veii. An  augur 

who  died  of  the  plague. Caius,  a pretor  of 

Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Cicero  into  his 
province,  though  under  many  obligations  to  the 

orator.  Some  read  Virgilius. A tribune  who 

encouraged  Cinna  to  criminate  Sylla. One  of 

the  generals  of  Nero  in  Germany.  He  made  war 
against  Vindex  and  conquered  him.  He  was 
treated  with  great  coldness  by  Galba,  whose  in- 


terest he  had  supported  with  so  much  success.  He 
refused  all  dangerous  stations,  and  though  twice 
offered  the  imperial  purple,  he  rejected  it  with  dis- 
dain. Pint. A Roman  orator  and  rhetorician. 

Viriathus,  a mean  shepherd  of  Lusitania, 
who  gradually  rose  to  power,  and  by  first  heading 
a gang  of  robbers,  saw  himself  at  last  followed  by 
a numerous  army.  He  made  war  against  the 
Romans  with  uncommon  success,  and  for  14  years 
enjoyed  the  envied  title  of  protector  of  public 
liberty  in  the  provinces  of  Spain.  Many  generals 
were  defeated,  and  Pompey  himself  was  ashamed 
to  find  himself  beaten.  Csepio  was  at  last  sent 
against  him.  But  his  despair  of  conquering  him 
by  force  of  arms,  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
artifice,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to  bribe  the  ser- 
vants of  Viriathus  to  murder  their  master,  B.C.  40. 
Flor.  2,  c.  17. — Val.  Max.  6,  c.  4. — Liv.  52  & 54. 

Viridom&rus,  a young  man  of  great  power 
among  the  .Edui.  Caesar  greatly  honoured  him, 
but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romans.  Cces. 
Bell.  G.  7,_c.  39,  &c. 

Viriplaca,  a goddess  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  the  peace  of  families,  whence  her 
name  (inn cm  placare').  If  any  quarrel  happened 
between  a man  and  his  wife,  they  generally  repaired 
to  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  which  was  erected  on 
the  Palatine  mount,  and  came  back  reconciled. 
Val.  Max.  2,  c.  1. 

Virro,  a fictitious  name  introduced  in  Juvenal’s 
fifth  sat. 

"Virtus.  All  virtues  were  made  deities  among 
the  Romans.  Marcellus  erected  two  temples,  one 
to  Virtue,  and  the  other  to  Honour.  They  were 
built  in  such  a manner,  that  to  see  the  temple  of 
Honour  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  that  of 
Virtue  ; a happy  allegory  among  a nation  free  and 
independent.  The  principal  Virtues  were  dis- 
tinguished, each  by  their  attire.  Prudence  was 
known  by  her  rule,  and  her  pointing  to  a globe  at 
her  feet ; Temperance  had  a bridle  ; Justice  had 
an  equal  balance,  and  Fortitude  leant  against  her 
sword ; Honesty  was  clad  in  a transparent  vest ; 
Modesty  appeared  veiled ; Clemency  wore  an  olive 
branch,  and  Devotion  threw  incense  upon  an  altar  ; 
Tranquillity  was  seen  to  lean  on  a column  ; Health 
was  known  by  her  serpent,  Liberty  by  her  cap,  and 
Gaiety  by  her  myrtle.  Cic.  de  N.  D.  2,  c.  23. — 
Plant,  in  Amph.  Prol. — Liv.  29,  c.  11. — Val. 
Max.  1,  c.  1. — A ug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  20. 

Visargis,  a river  of  Germany,  now  called  the 
IV esc r,  and  falling  into  the  German  ocean.  Varus 
and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  there  by  the 
Germans.  Veil.  2,  c.  105. — Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  70. 
1.  2,  c.  9. 

Viscellse,  now  Weltz,  a town  of  Noricum,  be- 
tween the  Ens  and  Mure.  Cic.  Am.  11. 

ViseUia  lex,  was  made  by  Visellius  Varro 
the  consul,  A.U.C.  776,  to  restrain  the  introduction 
of  improper  persons  into  the  offices  of  the  state. 

Jj.  "Visellius  Varro,  a lieutenant  in  Ger- 
many under  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Am.  3,  c.  41.  1.  4, 
c- 17; 

Visellus,  a man  whose  father-in-law  the  com- 
mentators of  Horace  believe  to  have  been  afflicted 
with  a hernia,  on  their  observations  on  this  verse 
(1,  sat.  1,  v.  105),  Est  inter  Tatiaim  quiddam , 
socerumque  Viselli. 

Vistula,  a river  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany. 

Vitellia,  a Roman  colony  on  the  borders  of 
the  Equi.  Liv.  5,  c.  29. 
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Vitellius  Aulus,  a Roman  raised  by  his 
vices  to  the  throne.  He  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome,  and  as 
such  he  gained  an  easy  admission  to  the  palace 
of  the  emperors.  The  greatest  part  of  his  youth 
was  spent  at  Capreae,  where  his  willingness  and 
compliance  to  gratify  the  most  vicious  propensities 
of  Tiberius  raised  his  father  to  the  dignity  of  con- 
sul and  governor  of  Syria.  The  applause  he  gained 
in  this  school  of  debauchery  was  too  great  and 
flattering  to  induce  Vitellius  to  alter  his  conduct, 
and  no  longer  to  be  one  of  the  votaries  of  vice. 
Caligula  was  pleased  with  his  skill  in  driving  a 
chariot.  Claudius  loved  him  because  he  was  a 
great  gamester,  and  he  recommended  himself  to 
the  favours  of  Nero  by  wishing  him  to  sing  publicly 
in  the  crowded  theatre.  With  such  an  insinuating 
disposition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Vitellius 
became  so  great.  He  did  not  fall  with  his  patrons, 
like  the  other  favourites,  but  the  death  of  an  em- 
peror seemed  to  raise  him  to  greater  honours,  and 
to  procure  him  fresh  applause.  He  passed  through 
all  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  gained  over  the 
soldiery  by  donations  and  liberal  promises.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Romans  legions  in  Germany 
when  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperot,  and  the  exalt- 
ation of  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard  in  the  camp, 
than  he  was  likewise  invested  with  the  purple  by 
his  soldiers.  He  accepted  with  pleasure  the 
dangerous  office,  and  instantly  marched  against 
Otho.  Three  battles  were  fought,  and  in  all 
Vitellius  was  conquered.  A fourth,  however,  in 
the  plains  between  Mantua  and  Cremona,  left  him 
master  of  the  field  and  of  the  Roman  empire.  He 
feasted  his  eyes  in  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
and  the  ground  covered  with  blood,  and  regardless 
of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  proceeding  from  so 
many  carcases,  he  told  his  attendants  that  the  smell 
of  a dead  enemy  was  always  sweet.  His  first  care 
was  not  like  that  of  a true  conqueror,  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  the  conquered,  or  patronize  the 
friends  of  .the  dead,  but  it  was  to  insult  their 
misfortunes,  and  to  intoxicate  himself  with  the 
companions  of  his  debauchery  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Each  successive  day  exhibited  a scene  of  greater 
extravagance.  Vitellius  feasted  four  or  five  times 
a day,  and  such  was  his  excess  that  he  often  made 
himself  vomit  to  begin  his  repast  afresh,  and  to 
gratify  his  palate  with  more  luxury.  His  food  was 
of  the  most  rare  and  exquisite  nature ; the  deserts 
of  Libya,  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Carpathian  sea,  were  diligently  searched  to 
supply  the  table  of  the  emperor.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  feasts  was  that  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  his  brother  Lucius.  The  table,  among 
other  meats,  was  covered  with  2000  different  dishes 
of  fish,  and  7000  of  fowls,  and  so  expensive  was  he 
in  everything,  that  above  seven  millions  sterling 
were  spent  in  maintaining  his  table  in  the  space  of 
four  months  ; and  Josephus  has  properly  observed, 
that  if  Vitellius  had  reigned  long,  the  great  opulence 
of  all  the  Roman  empire  would  have  been  found 
insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  banquets. 
This  extravagance,  which  delighted  the  favourites, 
soon  raised  the  indignation  of  the  people.  Ves- 
asian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army,  and 
is  minister  Primus  was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial 
glutton.  Vitellius  concealed  himself  under  the  bed 
of  the  porter  of  his  palace,  but  this  obscure  retreat 
betrayed  him ; he  was  dragged  naked  through  the 
streets,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  a 
drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin  to  make 


him  lift  his  head.  After  suffering  the  greatest  in- 
sults from  the  populace,  he  was  at  last  carried  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  put  to  death  with  re- 
peated blows.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  to 
a pole,  and  his  mutilated  body  dragged  with  a hook 
and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  A.D.  69,  after  a reign 
of  one  year,  except  12  days.  Suet. — Tacit.  Hist. 

2. — Eutrop. — Dio. — Pint. Lucius,  the  father  of 

the  emperor,  obtained  great  honours  by  his  flattery 
to  the  emperors.  He  was  made  governor  of  Syria, 
and  in  this  distant  province  he  obliged  the  Par- 
thians  to  sue  for  peace.  His  adulation  to  Messalina 
is  well  known,  and  he  obtained  as  a particular 
favour  the  honourable  office  of  pulling  off  the  shoes 

of  the  empress,  &c.  Suet.,  &c. A brother  of  the 

emperor,  who  enjoyed  his  favours  by  encouraging 
his  gluttony,  &c. Publius,  an  uncle  of  the  em- 

peror of  that  name.  He  was  accused  under  Nero 
of  attempts  to  bribe  the  people  with  money  from 
the  treasury  against  the  emperor.  He  killed  him- 
self before  his  trial. One  of  the  flatterers  of 

Tiberius. An  officer  of  the  pretorians  under 

Otho. A son  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  put  to 

death  by  one  of  his  father’s  friends. Some  of 

the  family  of  the  Vitellii  conspired  with  the  Aquilii 
and  other  illustrious  Romans  to  restore  Tarquin  to 
his  throne.  Their  conspiracy  was  discovered  by 
the  consuls,  and  they  were  severely  punished. 
Pint.,  &c. 

Viter-bum,  a town  of  Tuscany,  where  Fanum 
Volumnae  stood.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  classical 
writers.  Liv.  4,  c.  23&61.  1.  5,  c.  17. 

Vitia,  a mother  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  for 
weeping  at  the  death  of  her  son,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 
7,  c.  10. 

Vitricus,  a surname  of  Mars.  Ovid. 

M.  Vitruvius  Pollio,  a celebrated  architect 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  born  at  Formiae.  He  is 
known  only  by  his  writings,  and  nothing  is  re- 
corded in  history  of  his  life  or  private  character. 
He  wrote  a treatise  on  his  profession,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  it  is  the  only  book  on 
architecture  now  extant  written  by  the  ancients. 
In  this  work  he  plainly  shows  that  he  was  master 
of  his  profession,  and  that  he  possessed  both  genius 
and  abilities.  The  best  edition  of  Vitruvius  is 
that  of  De  Laet,  Amst.  1649. 

VitiLla,  a deity  among  the  Romans  who  pre- 
sided over  festivals  and  rejoicings.  Macrob.  3,  c.  2. 

Vitularia  via,  a road  in  the  country  of  Ar- 
pinum.  Cic.  Q.fr.  3,  ep.  1. 

TJlpia  Traj  ana,  a Roman  colony  planted  in 
Sarmatia  by  Trajan. 

ITlpianus  Domitius,  a lawyer  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  of  whom  he  became  the 
secretary  and  principal  minister.  He  raised  a perse- 
cution against  the  Christians,  and  was  at  last  mur- 
dered by  the  pretorian  guards,  of  which  he  had  the 
command,  A.D.  226.  There  are  some  fragments 
of  his  compositions  on  civil  law  still  extant.  The 
Greek  commentaries  of  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes 

were  printed  in  fol.  1527,  apud  Aldum. Mar- 

cellus,  an  officer  in  the  age  of  Commodus.  • 
Julian  us,  a man  sent  to  oppose  Heliogabalus,  &c. 

Ulttbrae,  a small  town  of  Latium  on  the  river 
Astura,  where  Augustus  was  educated.  Juv.  to, 
v.  102. — Herat.  1,  cp.  11. 

Ulysses,  a king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and 
Dulichium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  Laertes,  °r,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Sisyphus.  Vid.  Sisyphus  and 
Anticlea.  He  became,  like  the  other  princes  01 
Greece,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  but  as  he 
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despaired  of  success  in  his  applications,  on  account 
of  the  great  numbers  of  his  competitors,  he  solicited 
the  hand  of  Penelope  the  daughter  of  Icarius. 
Tyndarus  the  father  of  Helen  favoured  the  ad- 
dresses of  Ulysses,  as  by  him  he  was  directed  to 
choose  one  of  his  daughter’s  suitors  without  offend- 
ing the  others,  and  to  bind  them  all  by  a solemn 
oath,  that  they  would  unite  together  in  protecting 
Helen  if  any  violence  was  ever  offered  to  her  person. 
Ulysses  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  hand  of  Pene- 
lope, than  he  returned  to  Ithaca,  where  his  father 
resigned  him  the  crown,  and  retired  to  peace  and 
rural  solitude.  The  rape  of  Helen,  however,  by 
Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to  remain  in. his 
kingdom,  and  as  he  was  bound  to  defend  her  against 
every  intruder,  he  was  summoned  to  the  war  with 
the  other  princes  of  Greece.  Pretending  to  be 
insane,  not  to  leave  his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked 
a horse  and  a bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  sowed  salt  instead  of  corn.  1 his 
dissimulation  was  soon  discovered,  and  Palamedes, 
by  placing  before  the  plough  of  Ulysses  his  infant 
son  Telemachus,  convinced  the  world  that  the  father 
was  not  mad  who  had  the  providence  to  turn  away 
the  plough  from  the  furrow,  not  to  hurt  his  child. 
Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  the  war, 
but  he  did  not  forget  him  who  had  discovered  his 
pretended  insanity.  V id.  Palamedes.  During  the 
Trojan  war,  the  king  of  Ithaca  was  courted  for 
his  superior  prudence  and  sagacity.  By  his  means 
Achilles  was  discovered  among  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes  king  of  Scyros  [ V id.  Achilles],  and 
Philoctetes  was  induced  to  abandon  Lemnos,  and 
to  fight  the  Trojans  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
Vid.  Philoctetes.  He  was  not  less  distinguished 
for  his  activity  and  valour.  With  the  assistance  of 
Diomedes  he  murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaughtered 
the  sleeping  Thracians  in  the  midst  of  their  camp, 

[ Vid.  Rhesus  and  Dolon],  and  he  introduced  him- 
self into  the  city  of  Priam,  and  carried  away  the 
Palladium  of  the  Trojans.  Vid.  Palladium.  For 
these  eminent  services  he  was  universally  applauded 
by  the  Greeks,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms 
of  Achilles,  which  Ajax  had  disputed  with  him. 
After  the  Trojan  war  Ulysses  embarked  on  board 
his  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  exposed 
to  a number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached  his 
native  country.  He  was  thrown  by  the  winds  upon 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited  the  country  of  the 
Lotophagi,  and  of  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily.  Poly- 
phemus, who  was  the  king  of  the  Cyclops,  seized 
Ulysses  with  his  companions,  five  of  whom  he  de- 
voured [Vid.  Polyphemus],  but  the  prince  of  Ithaca 
intoxicated  him  and  put  out  his  eye,  and  at  last 
escaped  from  the  dangerous  cave  where  he  was  con- 
fined, by  tying  himself  under  the  belly  of  the  sheep 
of  the  Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture.  In  vEolia  he 
met  with  a friendly  reception,  and  jEoIus  gave  him, 
confined  in  bags,  all  the  wind  which  could  obstruct 
his  return  to  Ithaca,  but  the  curiosity  of  his  com- 
panions to  know  what  the  bags  contained  proved 
nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed  with  impetuosity, 
and  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed,  except  the  ship 
which  carried  Ulysses.  From  thence  he  was  thrown 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  of  the 
island  TEea,  where  the  magician  Circe  changed  all 
his  companions  into  pigs  for  their  voluptuousness. 
He  escaped  their  fate  by  means  of  an  herb  which  he 
had  received  from  Mercury,  and  after  he  had  ob- 
liged the  magician  by  force  of  arms  to  restore  his 
companions  to  his  original  shape,  he  yielded  to  her 
charms,  and  made  her  mother  of  Telegonus.  He 


visited  the  infernal  regions  and  consulted  Tiresias 
how  to  regain  his  country  in  safety  ; and  after  he 
had  received  every  necessary  information,  he  re- 
turned on  earth.  He  passed  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Sirens  unhurt,  by  the  directions  of  Circe  [Vid. 
Sirenes],  and  escaped  the  whirlpools  and  shoals  of 
Scylla,  and  Charybdis.  On  the  coast  of  Sicily  his 
companions  stole  and  killed  some  oxen  that  were 
sacred  to  Apollo,  for  which  the  god  destroyed  the 
ships,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  who 
saved  himself  on  a plank,  and  swam  to  the  island 
of  Calypso,  in  Ogygia.  There,  for  seven  years,  he 
forgot  Ithaca,  in  the  arms  of  the  goddess,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children.  The  gods  at  last  interfered, 
and  Calypso,  by  order  of  Mercury,  suffered  him  to 
depart,  after  she  had  furnished  him  with  a ship, 
and  everything  requisite  for  the  voyage.  He  had 
almost  reached  the  island  of  Corcyra,  when  Nep- 
tune, still  mindful  that  his  son  Polyphemus  had 
been  robbed  of  his  sight  by  the  perfidy  of  Ulysses, 
raised  a storm  and  sunk  his  ship.  Ulysses  swam 
with  difficulty  to  the  island  of  the  Phasacians, 
where  the  kindness  of  Nausicaa,  and  the  humanity 
of  her  father  king  Alcinous,  entertained  him  for  a 
while.  He  related  the  series  of  his  misfortunes  to 
the  monarch,  and  at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he 
was  conducted  in  a ship  to  Ithaca.  The  Phseacians 
laid  him  on  the  sea-shore  as  he  was  asleep,  and 
Ulysses  found  himself  safely  restored  to  his  country 
after  a long  absence  of  20  years.  He  was  well  in- 
formed that  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a number  of 
suitors,  who  continually  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Penelope,  and  therefore  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
beggar,  by  the  advice  of  Minerva,  and  made  him- 
self known  to  his  son,  and  his  faithful  shepherd 
Eumaeus.  With  them  he  took  measures  to  re- 
establish himself  on  his  throne  ; he  went  to  the 
palace,  and  was  personally  convinced  of  the  virtues 
and  of  the  fidelity  of  Penelope.  Before  his  arrival 
was  publicly  known,  all  the  importuning  suitors 
were  put  to  death,  and  Ulysses  restored  to  the 
peace  and  bosom  of  his  family.  Vid.  Laertes, 
Penelope,  Telemachus,  Eumaeus.  He  lived  about 
16  years  after  his  return,  and  was  at  last  killed  by 
his  son  Telegonus,  who  had  landed  in  Ithaca,  with 
the  hopes  of  making  himself  known  to  his  father. 
This  unfortunate  event  had  been  foretold  to  him  by 
Tiresias,  who  assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the 
violence  of  something  that  was  to  issue  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sea.  Vid.  Telegonus.  According  to 
some  authors,  Ulysses  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  had  the 
meanness  to  seduce  Erippe  the  daughter  of  a king 
of  Epirus,  who  had  treated  him  with  great  kindness. 
Erippe  had  a son  by  him  whom  she  called  Euryalus. 
When  come  to  years  of  puberty,  Euryalus  was  sent 
to  Ithaca  by  his  mother,  but  Penelope  no  sooner 
knew  who  he  was  than  she  resolved  to  destroy  him. 
Therefore,  when  Ulysses  returned,  he  put  to  im- 
mediate death  his  unknown  son  on  the  crimination 
of  Penelope  his  wife,  who  accused  him  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue.  The  adventures  of  Ulysses  in  his 
return  to  Ithaca  from  the  Trojan  war  are  the  sub- 
ject of  Homer’s  Odyssey.  Homer.  II.  Od.~ 
Virg.  /En.  2,  3,  &c. — Dictys.  Cret.  1,  &c. — Ovid. 
Met.  13.  Heroid.  1. — Hygiti.  fab.  201,  &c.—sl/ol- 
lod.  3,  c.  10. — Pans.  1,  c.  17  & 22.  1.  3,  c.  12.  1.  7, 
c.  4. — /Elian.  V.  H . 13,  c.  12. — Horat.  3,  Od.  29, 
v.  8. — Parthtn.  Erot.  3. — Pint. — Plin.  35. — Tzets. 
ad  Lyc. 

TJlysseum,  a promontory  of  Sicily,  west  of 
Pachinus. 
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Umber,  a lake  of  Umbria  near  the  Tiber.  Pro- 
pert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  124. 

Umbra  Pompeia,  a portico  of  Pompey  at 

Rome.  Mart.  5,  ep.  10. 

Umbria,  a country  of  Italy,  separated  from 
Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Adriatic  sea,  east  by  Picenum  and  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  and  south  by  the  river  Nar.  Some 
derive  the  word  Umbria  ab  imbribus,  the  frequent 
showers  that  were  supposed  to  fall  there,  or  from 
the  shadow  {umbra)  of  the  Apennines  which  hung 
over  it.  Umbria  had  many  cities  of  note.  The 
Umbrians  opposed  the  Romans  in  the  infancy  of 
their  empire,  but  afterwards  they  became  their 
allies,  about  the  year  U.C.  434.  Catull.  40,  v.  11. — 
Strab.  5.  —Plin.  3,  c.  12. — Dionys.  Hal. 

Umbrigrius,  a soothsayer,  who  foretold  ap- 
proaching calamities  to  Galba.  Juv.  3,  v.  21. — 
Tacit.  H.  1,  c.  27. 

Umbro,  a navigable  river  of  Italy.  Plin.  3, 

c.  5. A general  who  assisted  Turnus  against 

•/Eneas,  and  was  killed  during  the  war.  He  could 
assuage  the  fury  of  serpents  by  his  songs,  and 
counteract  the  poisonous  effects  of  their  bite.  Virg. 
HLn.  7,  v.  752.  1.  10,  v.  544. 

Unca,  a surname  of  Minerva  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Thebans. 

Un.ch.ae,  a town  of  Mesopotamia. 

Undecemviri,  magistrates  at  Athens,  towhom 
such  as  were  publicly  condemned  were  delivered 
to  be  executed.  C.  Hep.  in  Phoc. 

Unelli,  a people  of  Cotantin  in  Gaul,  con- 
quered by  Caesar.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  34. 

UnigSna,  a surname  of  Minerva,  as  sprung  of 
Jupiter  alone. 

Unxia,  a surname  of  Juno,  derived  from  ungere, 
to  anoint,  because  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans 
for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  threshold  of  her  husband, 
and  from  this  necessary  ceremony  wives  were  called 
Unxores , and  afterwards  Uxores,  from  Unxia,  who 
presided  over  them.  Arnob.  3. 

Vocetius,  part  of  mount  Jura  in  Gaul.  Tacit. 
H.  1,  c.  68. 

Voconia  lex,  de  testamentis,  by  Q.  Voconius 
Saxa  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  584,  enacted  that  no  woman 
should  be  left  heiress  to  an  estate,  and  that  no  rich 
person  should  leave  by  his  will  more  than  the  fourth 
part  of  his  fortune  to  a woman.  This  step  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  noblest  and  most 
illustrious  of  the  families  of  Rome.  This  law  was 
abrogated  by  Augustus. 

Voconii  forum,  a town  of  Gaul,  between  An- 
tibes and  Marseilles.  Cic.  10,  Pam.  17. 

Voconius  Victor,  a Latin  poet,  &c.  Martial. 

7,  ep.  28. Saxa,  a tribune  who  made  a law. 

An  officer  of  Lucullus  in  Asia. 

Vocontia,  now  Vasio.  Sil.  3,  v.  167. 

Vogesus,  now  Vauge,  a mountain  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  which  separates  the  Sequani  from  the  Lin- 
gones.  Lucan.  1,  v.  397. — Cces.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

Volse,  a city  of  the  ASqui.  Liv.  4,_c.  49. 

Volaglnius,  a soldier  who  assassinated  one  of 
his  officers,  &c.  Tacit.  H.  2,  c.  75. 

Volana,  a town  of  the  Samnites. 

Volandum,  a fortified  place  of  Armenia. 

Volaterra,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  famous 
for  hot  baths.  Perseus  the  satirist  was  born  there. 
Liv.  10,  c.  12. — Strab.  5. — Cic.  15,  Pam.  4. 

Volcse,  or  Volg'80,  a people  of  Gaul  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone.  Liv.  21,  c.  26. — 
Meta,  2,  c.  5. 

Volci,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania,  now  Lau- 


ria.  Liv.  27,  c.  15. A town  of  Etruria.  Plin.  3, 

c.  5- 

Vologreses,  a name  common  to  many  of  the 
kings  of  Parthia,  who  made  war  against  the  Roman 
emperors.  Tacit.  12,  Ann.  14. 

Volscens,  a Latin  chief  who  discovered  Nisus 
and  Euryalus  as  they  returned  from  the  Rutulian 
camp  loaded  with  spoils.  He  killed  Euryalus,  and 
was  himself  immediately  stabbed  by  Nisus.  Virg. 
/En.  9,  v.  370  & 442. 

Volsci,  or  Volci,  a people  of  Latium,  whose 
territories  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea,  north  by  the  country  of  the  Hemici  and 
Marsi,  west  by  the  Latins  and  Rutulians,  and  east 
by  Campania.  Their  chief  cities  were  Antium, 
Circeii,  Anxur,  Corioli,  Fregellse,  Arpinum,  &c. 
Ancus  king  of  Rome  made  war  against  them,  and 
in  the  time  of  the  republic  they  became  formidable 
enemies,  till  they  were  at  last  conquered  with  the 
rest  of  the  Latins.  Liv.  3 & 4. — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  168. 
VEn.  9,  v.  505.  1.  11,  v.  546,  &c. — Strab.  5.— Mela, 
2,  c.  4 & 5. 

Volsinium,  a town  of  Etruria  in  Italy,  de- 
stroyed, according  to  Pliny  2,  c.  53,  by  fire  from 
heaven.  The  inhabitants  numbered  their  years  by 
fixing  nails  in  the  temple  of  Nortia,  a Tuscan  god- 
dess. Liv.  5,  c.  31.  1.  7,  c.  3. — Juv.  15,  v.  191. — 
Tacit.  Ann.  4. 

Voltinia,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes. 

Volubilis,  a town  of  Africa,  supposed  Fez,  the 
capital  of  Morocco.  Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Volumnae  Fanum,  a temple  in  Etruria, 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Volumna,  who  presided  over 
the  will  and  over  complaisance,  where  the  states  of 
the  country  used  to  assemble.  Viterbo  now  stands 
on  the  spot.  Liv.  4,  c.  23.  1.  5,  c.  17.  1.  6,  c.  2. 

Volumnia,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus.  Liv.  2, 

c.  40. The  freedwoman  of  Volumnius  Eutrapelus, 

Cic.  Phil.  2,  c.  24. 

Volumnus  and  Volumna,  two  deities  who 
presided  over  the  will.  They  were  chiefly  invoked 
at  marriages  to  preserve  concord  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  They  were  particularly  worshipped 
by  the  Etrurians.  Liv.  4,  c.  61. 

T.  Volumnius,  a Roman  famous  for  his 
friendship  towards  M.  Lucullus,  whom  M.  Antony 
had  put  to  death.  His  great  lamentations  were  the 
cause  that  he  was  dragged  to  the  triumvir,  ot  whom 
he  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the  body  of  his 
friend,  and  there  to  be  put  to  death.  His  request 

was  easily  granted.  Liv.  124,  c.  20. A mimic 

whom  Brutus  put  to  death. An  Etrurian  who 

wrote  tragedies  in  his  own  native  language.— — A 
consul  who  defeated  the  Samnites  and  the  Etru- 
rians, &c.  Liv.  9. A friend  of  M.  Brutus.  He 

was  preserved  when  that  great  republican  killed 
himself,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  death  and 
of  his  actions,  from  which  Plutarch  selected  some 
remarks. A prefect  of  Syria,  B.C.  11. A Ro- 

man knight  put  to  death  by  Catiline. 

Voluptas  and  Volupia,  the  goddess  of  sen- 
sual pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  she  had 
a temple.  She  was  represented  as  a young  and 
beautiful  woman,  well  dressed,  and  elegantly 
adorned,  seated  on  a throne,  and  having  virtue 
under  her  feet.  Cic.  de  N.  D.  2,  c.  25. — Mac  rob.  1, 
c.  10. — Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  8.  . , 

C.  Volusenus,  a military’  tribune  in  Ca:sar  s 
army,  &c.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  3. 

V olusianus,  a Roman  taken  as  colleague  on 
the  imperial  throne,  by  his  father  Gallus.  He  was 
killed  by  his  soldiers. 
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VOltlsius,  a poet  of  Patavia,  who  wrote,  like 
Ennius,  the  annals  of  Rome  in  verse.  Seneca,  ep. 

93. — Catull.  96,  v.  7. Saturninus,  a governor  of 

Rome,  who  died  in  the  93rd  year  of  his  age, 
beloved  and  respected,  under  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann. 

13. Cains,  a soldier  at  the  siege  of  Cremona.  &c. 

One  of  Nero’s  ofliceis.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  51. 

Volusus,  a friend  of  Turnus.  Vitg.  AEn.  n, 
v.  463. 

Volux,  a son  of  Bocchus,  whom  the  Romans 
defeated.  Sylla  suspected  his  fidelity,  & c.  Sallust. 
Jut r.  105.  ... 

Vomanus,  a river  of  Picenum  in  Italy.  Plin. 
3,  c.  13—Sil.  Ii.  8,  v.  438. 

Vonon.es,  a king  of  Parthia  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the  throne  of 

Armenia.  Tacii.  Ann.  12,  c.  14. Another  king 

of  Armenia. A man  made  king  of  Parthia  by 

Augustus. 

Vopiscus,  a native  of  Syracuse,  303,  A.D. 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Florianus, 
Probus,  Firmus,  Carus,  &c.  He  is  one  of  the  six 
authors  who  are  called  Histories  Augustes  scrip- 
tores,  but  he  excels  all  others  in  the  elegance  of  his 
style,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  relates  the 
various  actions  of  the  emperors.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  his  faults,  and  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  purity  or  perspicuity  of  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age. 

v Sranus,  a freedman  of  Q.  Luctatius  Catulus, 
famous  for  his  robberies  as  well  as  his  cunning,  &c. 
Horat.  1,  sat.  8,  v.  39. 

Votienus  Montanus,  a man  of  learning, 
banished  to  one  of  the  Baleares  for  his  malevolent 
reflections  upon  Tiberius.  Ovid  has  celebrated 
him  as  an  excellent  poet.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  42. 

Upis,  the  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas,  mentioned 
by  the  ancients,  from  which  circumstance  Diana 
herself  is  called  Upis.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23. — 
Callim.  in  Dian. 

UrAnia,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  astronomy. 
She  is  generally  called  mother  of  Linus  by  Apollo, 
and  of  the  god  Hymenaeus  by  Bacchus.  She  was 
represented  as  a young  virgin  dressed  in  an  azure- 
coloured  robe,  crowned  with  stars,  and  holding  a 
globe  in  her  hands,  and  having  many  mathematical 
instruments  placed  round.  Hesiod.  Tkeog.  77. — 

Apollod.  1,  c.  2. — Hygin.  Jab.  161. A surname 

of  Venus,  the  same  as  Celestial.  She  was  sup- 
posed, in  that  character,  to  preside  over  beauty  and 
generation,  and  was  called  daughter  of  Uranus  or 
Coelus  by  the  Light.  Her  temples  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Italy  were  numerous.  Plato  in  Syvtp. 

• -Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23. — Pans-  1,  c.  14,  &c.  1.  7, 
c-  26,  &c- A town  of  Cyprus. 

Ur  Ami,  or  TJrii,  a people  of  Gaul. 

U ranOpOlis,  a town  at  the  top  of  Athos. 

UrAnus,  or  Ouranas,  a deity,  the  same  as 
Coelus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  He 
married  Tithea  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he  had 
Ceus,  Creus,  Hyperion.  Mnemosyne,  Cotttis, 
Phoebe,  Briareus,  Thetis,  Saturn,  Gyges,  called 
from  their  mother  Titans.  His  children  conspired 
against  him,  because  ne  confined  them  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  his  son  Saturn  mutilated  him,  and 
drove  him  from  his  throne. 

Urba,  now  Orbe,  a town  *f  the  Helvetii,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name. 

Urbicua,  a town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Urbicus,  an  actor  at  Rome,  in  Domitian’s 
reign.  Juv.  6. 


Urbimim,  now  Urbino,  a town  of  Umbria. 
Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

TJr go,  now  Gorgona,  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Pisa,  25  miles  west  of  Leghorn,  famous  for  ancho- 
vies. Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Uria,  a town  of  Calabria,  built  by  a Cretan 
colony,  and  called  also  Hyria.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. — 
Slrab.  6. Of  Apulia. 

Urites,  a people  of  Italy.  Liv.  42,  c.  48. 

Ursentum,  a town  of  the  Brutii,  now  Orso. 
Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Ursidius,  an  adulterer.  Juv.  6,  v.  38. 

Uscana,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  43, 
c.  18. 

Usceta,  a town  of  Africa  Propria.  Hist.  Af. 
89. 

Uscudama,  a town  of  Thrace.  Eutrop.  6, 
c.  8. 

UsipStes,  or  Usipii,  a people  of  Germany. 
Cess.  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  1,  &c. 

Ustlca,  a town  in  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  near  Panormum.  Horat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  11. 

Utens,  a river  of  Gaul,  now  Montone,  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  by  Ravenna.  Liv.  5,  c.  35. 

Utica,  now  Satcor,  a celebrated  city  of  Africa, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  same 
bay  as  Carthage,  founded  by  a Tyrian  colony 
above  287  years  before  Carthage.  It  had  a large 
and  commodious  harbour,  and  it  became  the  metro- 
polis of  Africa,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  in 
the  third  Punic  war,  and  the  Romans  granted  it  all 
the  lands  situate  between  Hippo  and  Carthage.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  death  of  Cato,  who  from 
thence  is  called  Uticensis,  or  of  Utica.  Strab.  17. 
— Lucan.  6,  v.  306. — Justin.  18,  c.  4. — Plin.  16, 
c.  40. — Liv.  25,  c.  31. — Sil.  3,  v.  242. — Horat.  1. 
ep.  20,  v.  513. 

Vulcanalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vulcan, 
brought  to  Rome  from  Praeneste,  and  observed  in 
the  month  of  August.  The  streets  were  illumi- 
nated, fires  kindled  everywhere,  and  animals  thrown 
into  the  flames,  as  a sacrifice  to  the  deity.  Varro, 
de  L.  L.  5. — Dion.  Hal.  x.—Columell.  zi. — Plin. 
18,  c.  X3._ 

Vulcani  insula,  or  Vulcania,  a name 
given  to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  now 
called  Lipari.  Pirg.  AEn.  8,  v.  422.  They  re- 
ceived it  because  there  were  there  subterraneous 
fires,  supposed  to  be  excited  by  Vulcan  the  god  of 
fire. 

Vulcanius  Terentianus,  a Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  three  Gor- 
dians,  &c. 

Vulcanus,  a god  of  the  ancients  who  presided 
over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  artists  who 
worked  iron  and  metal.  He  was  son  of  Juno  alone, 
who  in  this  wished  to  imitate  Jupiter,  who  had 
produced  Minerva  from  his  brains.  According  to 
Homer,  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the 
mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the  deformities  of  her 
son,  that  she  threw  him  into  the  sea  as  soon  as 
bom,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  more  received  opinion,  Vulcan  was  edu- 
cated in  heaven  with  the  rest  of  the  gods,  but  his 
father  kicked  him  down  from  Olympas,  when  he 
attempted  to  deliver  his  mother,  who  had  been 
fastened  by  a golden  chain  for  her  insolence.  He 
was  nine  days  in  coming  from  heaven  upon  earth, 
and  he  fell  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  the  inhabitants,  seeing  him  in  the 
air,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  He,  however,  broke 
his  leg  by  the  fall,  and  ever  after  remained  lame  of 
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one  foot.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  Lemnos,  where 
he  built  himself  a palace,  and  raised  forges  to  work 
metals.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  became 
sensible  of  his  industry,  and  were  taught  all  the 
useful  arts  which  could  civilize  their  rude  manners, 
and  render  them  serviceable  to  the  good  of  society. 
The  first  work  of  Vulcan  was,  according  to  some, 
a tip-one  of  gold  with  secret  springs,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  his  mother  to  avenge  himself  for  her  want 
of  affection  towards  him.  Juno  no  sooner  was 
seated  on  the  throne,  than  she  found  herself  unable 
to  move.  The  gods  attempted  to  deliver  her  by 
breaking  the  chains  which  held  her,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  Vulcan  alone  had  the  power  to  set  her  at 
liberty.  Bacchus  intoxicated  him,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  come  to  Olympus,  where  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  parents.  Vulcan  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  ingenious  works  and 
automatical  figures  which  he  made,  and  many 
speak  of  two  golden  statues,  which  not  only  seemed 
animated,  but  which  walked  by  his  side,  and  even 
assisted  him  in  the  working  of  metals.  It  is  said 
that,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  he  made  the  first 
woman  that  ever  appeared  on  earth,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Pandora.  Vid.  Pandora.  The 
Cyclops  of  Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendants, 
and  with  him  they  fabricated  not  only  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and  the 
most  celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were  supposed 
to  be  under  mount  /Etna,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  as 
well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth  where  there  were 
volcanoes.  The  most  known  of  the  works  of  Vul- 
can which  were  presented  to  mortals  are  the  arms 
of  Achilles,  those  of  /Eneas,  the  shield  of  Hercules 
described  by  Hesiod,  a collar  given  to  Hermoine 
the  wife  of  Cadmus,  and  a sceptre,  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  Agamemnon  king  of  Argos  and 
Mycenae.  The  collar  proved  fatal  to  all  those  that 
wore  it,  but  the  sceptre,  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon, was  carefully  preserved  at  Cheronaea,  and 
regarded  as  a divinity.  The  amours  of  Vulcan  are 
not  numerous.  He  demanded  Minerva  from  Jupi- 
ter, who  had  promised  him  in  marriage  whatever 
goddess  he  should  choose,  and  when  she  refused 
his  addresses,  he  attempted  to  offer  her  violence. 
Minerva  resisted  with  success,  though  there  re- 
mained on  her  body  some  marks  of  V ulcan’s  passion, 
which  she  threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in 
wool.  Vid.  Erichsithonius.  This  disappointment 
in  his  love  was  repaired  by  Jupiter,  who  gave  him 
one  of  the  Graces.  Venus  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  the  wife  of  Vulcan  ; but  her 
infidelity  is  well  known,  as  well  as  her  amours  with 
Mars,  which  were  discovered  by  Phoebus,  and 
exposed  to  the  gods  by  her  own  husband.  Vid. 
Alectryon.  The  worship  of  Vulcan  was  well  esta- 
blished, particularly  in  Egypt,  at  Athens,  and  at 
Rome.  It  was  usual,  in  the  sacrifices  that  were 
offered  to  him,  to  burn  the  whole  victim,  and  not 
reserve  part  of  it,  as  in  the  immolations  to  the  rest 
of  the  gods.  A calf  and  a boar  pig  were  the  prin- 
cipal victims  offered.  Vulcan  was  represented  as 
covered  with  sweat,  blowing  with  his  nervous  arm 
the  fires  of  his  forges.  His  breast  was  hairy,  and 
his  forehead  was  blackened  with  smoke.  Some 
represent  him  lame  and  deformed,  holding  a hammer 
raised  in  the  air,  ready  to  strike  ; while  with  the 
other  hand  he  turns,  with  pincers,  a tnunderbolt  on 
his  anvil,  for  which  an  eagle  waits  by  his  side  to 
carry  it  to  Jupiter.  He  appears  on  some  monu- 
ments with  a long  beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half 
naked,  and  a small  round  cap  on  his  head,  while  he 


holds  a hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand.  The 
Egyptians  represented  him  under  the  figure  of  a 
monkey.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names  of  Mul- 
ciber,  Pamphattes , Clytotechnes , Pandamator, 
Cyllopodes,  C halaipoda,  &c.,  all  expressive  of  his 
lameness  and  his  profession.  He  was  father  of 
Cupid  by  Venus ; of  Caeculus,  Cecrops,  Cacus, 
Periphetes,  Cercyon,  Ocrisia,  &c.  Cicero  speaks 
of  more  than  one  deity  of  the  name  of  Vulcan. 
One  he  calls  son  of  Coslus  and  father  of  Apollo  by 
Minerva;  the  second  he  mentions  is  son  of  the 
Nile,  and  called  Phtas  by  the  Egyptians ; the  third 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his 
residence  in  Lemnos ; and  the  fourth  who  built  his 
forges  in  the  Lipari  islands  was  son  of  Menalius. 
Vulcan  seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  heaven 
more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  purpose.  He 
seems  to  be  the  great  cuckold  of  Olympus,  and 
even  his  wife  is  represented  as  laughing  at  his 
deformities,  and  mimicking  his  lameness  to  gain 
the  smiles  of  her  lovers.  Hesiod.  Thcog.  & in 
Scut.  Here.  140  & 320. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3,  &c.— 
Homer.  11.  1,  v.  57.  & 1.  15,  v.  18.  1.  n,  v.  397,  &c. 
— Diod.  5. — Paus.  1,  c.  20.  1.  3,  c.  17. — Cic.  dt 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  22. — Herodot.  2 & 3. — Varro,  de  L. 
L. — Virg.  VEn.  7,  &c. 

Vulcatius,  a Roman  knight,  who  conspired 

with  Piso  against  Nero,  &c.  Tacit. A senator 

in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  attempted  to  write 
a history  of  all  such  as  had  reigned  at  Rome, 
either  as  lawful  sovereigns  or  by  usurpation.  Of 
his  works  nothing  is  extant  but  an  account  of 
Avidius  Cassius,  who  revolted  in  the  east  during 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  which  some  ascribe  to 
Spartianus. 

Vulsinum,  a town  of  Etruria.  Vid.  Vol- 
simum. 

Vulso,  a Roman  consul  who  invaded  Africa 

with  Regulus. Another  consul.  He  had  the 

provinces  of  Asia  while  in  office,  and  triumphed 
over  the  Galatians. 

Vultura,  or  Vlllturaria,  a mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Apulia.  Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  9. — Lucan. 
9,  v.  183. 

Vulturius,  a man  who  conspired  against  his 
country  with  Catiline. 

Vulturnius,  a surname  of  Apollo.  Vid. 
Vulturnus. 

Vulturnum,  a town  of  Campania,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Vulturnus.  Liv.  25,  c.  20. — Plin.  3, 

c.  5. Also  an  ancient  name  of  Capua.  Liv.  4, 

c.  37.  _ ..... 

Vulturnus,  a river  of  Campania  rising  in  the 
Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  after 
passing  by  the  town  of  Capua.  Lucrct.  5,  664. — 

Virg.  Hi n . 7,  v.  729. The  god  of  the  I iber  was 

also  known  by  that  name.  Varro,  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. 
The  wind,  which  received  the  name  of  Vul- 
turnus when  it  blew  from  the  side  of  the  Vulturnus, 
highly  incommoded  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of 
Cann®.  Liv.  22,  c.  43  & 46--: — A surname  of 
Apollo  on  mount  Lissus  in  Ionia,  near  Ephesus. 
The  god  received  this  name  from  a shepherd  who 
raised  him  a temple  after  he  had  been  drawn  out  of 
a subterraneous  cavern  by  vultures.  . 

Vulsinum,  a town  of  Etruria,  where  Sejanus 
was  born.  . 

TJxama,  a town  of  Spain  on  the  Iberus.  o». 

o V.  "3  8 4 . 

’ Uxantis,  now  Ushant,  an  island  on  the  coast 

XJxellodunum,  a town  of  Gaul  defended  by 
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steep  rocks,  now  Puech  d’Issoiu.  Cces.  B.  G.  8, 

C’tfxenttim,  a town  of  Calabria,  now  Ugento. 

XTxii.  mountains  of  Armenia,  with  a nation  of 
the  same  name,  conquered  by  Alexander.  The 
Tigris  rises  in  their  country.  Strab. — Diod. 
TJxisama,  an  island  in  the  western  ocean. 
qj2.it a an  inland  town  of  Africa  destroyed  by 
Caesar.  Hirt.  de  APmc.  4L 


Hesiod. 


VANTHE,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Theog.  v.  356.  . , , . 

Xanthi,  a people  of  Thrace. The  inhabi- 

tants of  Xanthus  in  Asia.  Vid.  Xanthus. 

Xanthia  Phoceus,  a Roman  whom  Horace 
addresses  in  his  2,  od.  4,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  as 
enamoured  of  a servant-maid. 

Xanthica,  a festival  observed  by  the  Macedo- 
nians in  the  month  called  Xanthicus,  the  same  as 
April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a lustration  of 
the  army  with  great  solemnity.  A bitch  was  cut 
into  two  parts,  and  one  half  of  the  body  placed  on 
one  side,  and  the  other  part  on  the  other  side,  after 
which  the  soldiers  marched  between,  and  they 
imitated  a real  battle  by  a sham  engagement. 

Xanthippe,  a daughter  of  Dorus.  Vid. 

XanthippTis,  a son  of  Melas  killed  by  Tydeus. 
Vid.  Xantippus. 

Xantho,  one  of  Cyrene’s  attendant  nymphs. 
Virg.  G.  4,  v.  336-  ^ „ 

Xanthus,  or  Xanthos,  a river  of  Troas,  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Scamander, 
but,  according  to  Homer,  it  was  called  Xanthus  by 
the  gods  and  Scamander  by  men.  V id.  Scamander. 

A river  of  Lycia,  anciently  called  Sirbes.  It 

was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  fell  into  the  sea  near 
Patara.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  172. — Virg.  sEn.  4, 

v.  143.— Mela,  1,  c.  15. One  of  the  horses  of 

Achilles,  who  spoke  to  his  master  when  chid  with 
severity,  and  told  him  he  must  soon  be  killed. 

Homer.  II.  19. One  of  the  horses  given  to  J uno 

by  Neptune,  and  afterwards  to  the  sons  of  Leda. 

An  historian  of  Sardes  in  the  reign  of  Darius. 

A Greek  historian  of  Lydia,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  his  country,  of  which  some  fragments 

remain.  Dionys.  Hal. A king  of  Lesbos. A 

king  of  Bosotia,  who  made  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians. He  was  killed  by  the  artifice  of  Melanthus. 

Vid.  Apaturia. A Greek  poet.  /Elian.  V.  II . 4, 

c.  26. — Suidas. A philosopher  of  Samos,  in 

whose  house  TEsop  lived  some  time  as  servant. 

A town  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  distance  of  about  15  miles  from  the  sea-shore. 
The  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  love  of 
liberty  and  -national  independence.  Brutus  laid 
siege  to  their  city,  and  when  at  last  they  were 
unable  longer  to  support  themselves  against  the 
enemy,  they  set  fire  to  their  houses  and  destroyed 
themselves.  The  conqueror  wished  to  spare  them, 
but  though  he  offered  rewards  to  his  soldiers  if 
they  brought  any  of  the  Xanthians  alive  into  his 
presence,  only  150  were  saved,  much  against  their 
will.  Appian.  t,.—Plut.  in  Brut. 

Xantlcles,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

Xantippe,  a daughter  of  Dorus,  who  marriec 


Pleuron,  by  whom  she  had  Agenor,  &c.  Apollod. 

c.  7. The  wife  of  Socrates,  remarkable  tor 

her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposition,  which  are 
become  proverbial.  Some  suppose  that  the  philo- 
sopher was  acquainted  with  her  moroseness  and 
insolence  before  he  married  her,  and  that  he  took 
her  for  his  wife  to  try  his  patience,  and  inure  him- 
self to  the  malevolent  reflections  of  mankind.  She 
continually  tormented  him  with  her  impertinence  , 
and  one  day,  not  satisfied  with  using  the  most 
bitter  invectives,  she  emptied  a vessel  of  dirty 
water  on  his  head,  upon  which  the  philosopher 
coolly  observed,  “ After  thunder  there  generally 
falls  rain.”  AElian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  10.  1.  9)  c • 7-  '•  JI> 
c.  12. — Diog.  in  Socrat.  . 

Xantippus,  a Lacedaemonian  general  who 
assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  defeated  the  Romans,  256  B.C.,  and  took  the 
celebrated  Regulus  prisoner.  Such  signal  sei vices 
deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  the  Carthaginians 
looked  with  envious  jealousy  upon  Xantippus,  and 
he  retired  to  Corinth  after  he  had  saved  them  from 
destruction.  Some  authors  support  that  the  Car- 
thaginians  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated,  and  his 
body  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  as  he  was  returning 
home ; while  others  say  that  they  had  prepared  a 
leaky  ship  to  convey  him  to  Corinth,  which  he  ait- 
fully  avoided.  Liu.  18  & 28,  c.  43.  Appian.  de  Pun. 

An  Athenian  general  who  defeated  the  Persian 

fleet  at  Mycale  with  Leotychides.  A statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  at  the  citadel  of  Athens.  He 
made  some  conauests  in  Thrace,  and  increased  the 
power  of  Athens.  He  was  father  to  the  celebrated 
Pericles  by  Agariste  the  niece  of  Clisthenes,  who 
expelled  the  Pisistratidas  from  Athens.  Pans.  3, 

c.  7.  1.  8.  c.  52. A son  of  Pericles  who  disgraced 

his  father  by  his  disobedience,  his  ingratitude,  and 
his  extravagance.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Plut.  _ _ 

Xenag'oras,  an  historian.  Dionys.  Hal. 

A philosopher  who  measured  the  height  of  mount 
Olympus.  „ ... 

Xenarchus,  a comic  poet. A peripatetic 

philosopher  of  Seleucia,  who  taught  at  Alexandria 
and  at  Rome,  and  was  intimate  with  Augustus. 

Strab.  14. A pretor  of  the  Achaean  league,  who 

wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Perseus  king  of 
Macedonia  against  the  Romans. 

Xenares,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta. 

Xenetus,  a rich  Locrian,  whose  daughter 
Doris  married  Dionysius  of  Sicily,  &c.  Arist. 
Pol.  5,  c.  7. 

Xeneus,  a Chian  writer  who  composed  a 
history  of  his  country. 

Xeni&des,  a Corinthian  who  went  to  buy 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  when  sold  as  a slave.  He 
asked  him  what  he  could  do ; upon  which  the 
Cynic  answered,  “ Command  freemen.”  This 
noble  answer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  he  gave 
the  Cynic  his  liberty,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
care  and  education  of  his  children.  Diog. — Cell.  2, 
c.  18. 

Xenius,  a surname  given  to  Jupiter  as  the  god 
of  hospitality. 

Xenoclea,  a priestess  of  Apollo’s  temple  at 
Delphi,  from  whom  Hercules  extorted  an  oracle  by 
force,  when  she  refused  to  answer  him  because  he 
was  not  purified  of  the  blood  and  death  of  Iphitus. 
Pans.  10,  c.  13. 

Xen&cles,  a tragic  writer,  who  obtained  four 
times  a poetical  prize  in  a contention  iu  which 
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Euripides  was  competitor,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  by  the  bribery  of  his  judges.  The 
names  of  his  tragedies  which  obtained  the  victory 
were  CEdipus,  Lycaon,  Bacchae,  Athamas  Satyricus, 
against  the  Alexander,  Palamedes,  Trojani,  and 
Sisyphus  Satyricus  of  Euripides.  His  grandson 
bore  also  the  name  of  Xenocles,  and  excelled  in 

tragical  compositions.  VElian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  8. 

A Spartan  officer  in  the  expedition  which  Agesilaus 

undertook  against  the  Persians. An  architect 

of  Eleusis. A friend  of  Aratus. One  of  the 

friends  of  Cicero. A celebrated  rhetorician  of 

Adramyttium.  Strab.  13. 

Xenocr&tes,  an  ancient  philosopher  born  at 
Chalcedonia,  and  educated  in  the  school  of  Plato, 
whose  friendship  he  gained,  and  whose  approbation 
he  merited.  Though  of  a dull  and  sluggish  dis- 
position, he  supplied  the  defects  of  nature  by  un- 
wearied attention  and  industry,  and  was  at  last 
found  capable  of  succeeding  in  the  school  of  Plato 
after  Speusippus,  about  339  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  remarkable  as  a disciplinarian,  and  he 
required  that  his  pupils  should  be  acquainted  with 
mathematics  before  they  came  under  his  care,  and 
he  even  rejected  some  who  had  not  the  necessary 
qualification,  saying  that  they  had  not  yet  found 
the  key  of  philosophy.  He  recommended  himself 
to  his  pupils  not  only  by  precepts,  but  more  power- 
fully by  example,  and  since  the  wonderful  change 
he  had  made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his 
auditors  [ Vid . Polemon],  his  company  was  as  much 
shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extravagant,  as  it 
was  courted  by  the  virtuous  and  benevolent.  Philip 
of  Macedon  attempted  to  gain  his  confidence  with 
money,  but  with  no  success.  Alexander  in  this 
imitated  his  father,  and  sent  some  of  his  friends 
with  50  talents  for  the  philosopher.  They  were 
introduced,  and  supped  with  Xenocrates.  The 
repast  was  small,  frugal,  and  elegant,  without 
ostentation.  On  the  morrow,  the  officers  of  Alex- 
ander wished  to  pay  down  the  50  talents,  but  the 
philosopher  asked  them  whether  they  had  not  per- 
ceived from  the  entertainment  of  the  preceding  day 
that  he  was  not  in  want  of  money.  “ Tell  your 
master,”  said  he,  “ to  keep  his  money ; he  has  more 
people  to  maintain  than  I have.”  Yet,  not  to 
offend  the  monarch,  he  accepted  a small  sum,  about 
the  200th  part  of  one  talent.  His  character  was 
not  less  conspicuous  in  every  other  particular,  and 
he  has  been  cited  as  an  instance  of  virtue  from  the 
following  circumstance : The  courtesan  Lais  had 

pledged  herself  to  forfeit  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
if  she  did  not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates. 
She  tried  every  art,  assumed  the  most  captivating 
looks,  and  used  the  most  tempting  attitudes  to  gain 
the  philosopher,  but  in  vain  ; and  she  declared  at 
last  that  she  had  not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  conquer  a human  being,  not  a 
lifeless  stone.  Though  so  respected  and  admired, 
yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and  he  was  dragged  to 
prison,  because  he  was  unable  to  pay  a small 
tribute  to  the  state.  He  was  delivered  from  con- 
finement by  one  of  his  friends.  His  integrity  was 
so  well  known,  that  when  he  appeared  in  the  court 
as  a witness,  the  judges  dispensed  with  his  oath. 
He  died  B.C.  314,  in  his  82nd  year,  after  he  had 
presided  in  the  academy  for  above  25  years.  It  is 
said  that  he  fell  in  the  night  with  his  head  into  a 
basin  of  water,  and  that  he  was  suffocated.  _ He 
had  written  above  60  treatises  on  different  subjects, 
all  now  lost.  He  acknowledged  no  other  deity  but 
heaven,  and  the  seven  planets.  Diog. — Cic.  ad 


Attic.  10,  ep.  1,  &c.  Tusc.  5,  c.  32.— Val  Max.  2, 

c.  10. — Lucian. A physician  in  the  age  of 

Nero,  not  in  great  esteem.  His  Greek  treatise, 
de  alimento  ex  aquatilibus , is  best  edited  by  Fran- 

zius  Lips.  8vo,  1774. An  excellent  painter.  Plin. 

34.  c.  8. 

Xenodamus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Menelaus 

by  Gnossia.  Apollod.  3,  c.  n. An  athlete  of 

Anticyra.  Pans.  10,  c.  36. 

Xenodlce,  a daughter  of  Syleus,  killed  by 

Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. A daughter  of 

Minos  and  Pasiphae.  Ib.  3,  c.  1. 

Xen.od5ch.us,  a Messenian  crowned  at  the 

Olympic  games.  Pans.  4,  c.  5. A native  of 

Cardia,  &c. 

Xenophanes,  a Greek  philosopher  of  Colo- 
phon, disciple  of  Archelaus,  B.C.  535.  He  wrote 
several  poems  and  treatises,  and  founded  a sect 
which  was  called  the  Eleatic,  in  Sicily.  Wild  in 
his  opinions  about  astronomy,  he  supposed  that 
the  stars  were  extinguished  every  morning,  and 
rekindled  at  night ; that  eclipses  were  occasioned 
by  the  temporary  extinction  of  the  sun  ; that  the 
moon  was  inhabited,  and  18  times  bigger  than  the 
earth  ; and  that  there  were  several  suns  and  moons 
for  the  convenience  of  the  different  climates  of  the 
earth.  He  further  imagined  that  God  and  the 
world  were  the  same,  and  he  credited  the  eternity 
of  the  universe,  but  his  incoherent  opinion  about 
the  divinity  raised  the  indignation  of  his  country- 
men, and  he  was  banished.  He  died  very  poor, 
when  about  100  years  old.  Cic.  Qwest.  4,  c.  37. 
De  Div.  1,  c.  3-  De  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  n. — Lactant. 

Div.  Inst.  3,  c.  23. A governor  of  Olbus,  in  the 

age  of  M.  Antony.  Strab.  14. One  of  the 

ministers  of  Philip,  who  went  to  Annibal’s  camp, 
and  made  a treaty  of  alliance  between  Macedonia 
and  Carthage. 

XenopMlus,  a Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
lived  to  his  170th  year,  and  enjoyed  all  his  faculties 
to  the  last.  He  wrote  upon  music,  and  thence  he 
was  called  the  musician.  Lucian,  de  Macrob.— 

Plin.  7,  c.  50. — Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13. One  of 

Alexander’s  generals.  Curt.  5,  c.  2. A robber 

of  whom  Aratus  hired  some  troops. 

Xen5pllon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gryllus,  cele- 
brated as  a general,  an  historian,  and  a philosopher. 
In  the  school  of  Socrates  he  received  those  instruc- 
tions and  precepts  which  afterwards  so  eminently 
distinguished  him  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in 
literary  solitude,  and  as  the  prudent  father  of  a 
family.  He  was  invited  by  Proxenus,  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  to  accompany  Cyrus  the  younger 
in  an  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
king  of  Persia  ; but  he  refused  to  comply  without 
previously  consulting  his  venerable  master,  and 
inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  such  a measure. 
Socrates  strongly  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  it 
might  raise  the  resentment  of  his.  countrymen,  as 
Sparta  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Persian 
monarch  ; but,  however,  before  he  proceeded  fur- 
ther, he  advised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Xenophon  paid  due  deference  to  the 
injunctions  of  Socrates,  but  as  he  was  ambitious 
of  glory,  and  eager  to  engage  in  a distant  expedi- 
tion, he  hastened  with  precipitation  to  Sardis, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  young  prince,  and 
treated  with  great  attention.  In  the  army  of  Cyrus, 
Xenophon  showed  that  he  was  a true  disciple  of 
Socrates,  and  that  he  had  been  educated  1.1  the 
warlike  city  of  Athens.  After  the  decisive  battle 
in  the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  and  the  fall  of  younji 
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Cyrus,  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his  mind  were 
called  into  action.  The  10,000  Greeks  who  had 
followed  the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince  were 
now  at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues  from  their 
native  home,  in  a country  surrounded  on  every  side 
■by  a victorious  enemy',  without  money,  without 
provisions,  and  without  a leader.  Xenophon  was 
selected  from  among  the  officers  to  superintend  the 
retreat  of  his  countrymen,  and  though  he  was  often 
, opposed  by  malevolence  and  envy,  yet  his  per- 
suasive eloquence  and  his  activity  convinced  the 
Greeks  that  no  general  could  extricate  them  from 
every  difficulty'  better  than  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 
He  rose  superior  to  danger,  and  though  under 
continual  alarms  from  the  sudden  attacks  of  the 
i Persians,  he  was  enabled  to  cross  rapid  rivers, 
penetrate  through  vast  deserts,  gain  the  tops  of 
mountains,  till  he  could  rest  secure  for  a while  and 
refresh  his  tired  companions.  This  celebrated  re- 
treat was  at  last  happily  effected ; the  Greeks 
returned  home  after  a march  of  1155  parasangs,  or 
leagues,  which  was  performed  in  215  days,  after  an 
.absence  of  15  months.  The  whole,  perhaps,  might 
mow  be  forgotten,  or  at  least  obscurely  known,  if 
:he  great  philosopher  who  planned  it  had  not  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which  he 
e .‘scaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  surmounted. 

; He  was  no  sooner  returned  from  Cunaxa,  than  he 
;ought  new  honours  in  following  the  fortune  of 
\gesilaus  in  Asia.  He  enjoyed  his  confidence,  he 
I 'ought  under  his  standard,  and  conquered  with  him 
i n the  Asiatic  provinces,  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of 
L^oronsea.  His  fame,  however,  did  not  escape  the 
aspersions  of  jealousy ; he  was  publicly  banished 
frrom  Athens  for  accompanying  Cyrus  against  his 
i mother,  and  being  now  without  a home,  he  retired 
o Scillus,  a small  town  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
-he  neighbourhood  of  Olympia.  In  this  solitary 
' etreat  he  dedicated  his  time  to  literary  pursuits, 

1 nd  as  he  had  acquired  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expe- 
i litions,  he  began  to  adorn  and  variegate  by  the 
land  of  art,  for  his  pleasure  and  enjoymentj  the 
: ountry  which  surrounded  Scillus.  He  built  a 
r.  ragnificent  temple  to  Diana,  in  imitation  of  that 
f Ephesus,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  in  rural 
: mployments,  or  in  hunting  in  the  woods  and 
: aountains.  His  peaceful  occupations,  however, 

> /ere  soon  disturbed.  A war  arose  between  the 
-acedsemonians  and  Elis,  and  the  sanctity  of 
Anna’s  temple,  and  the  venerable  age  of  the  philo- 
opher,  who  lived  in  the  delightful  retreats  of 
•cilius,  were  disregarded,  and  Xenophon,  driven 
y the  Elians  from  his  favourite  spot,  where  he  had 
omposed  and  written  for  the  information  of  pos- 
erity,  and  the  honour  of  his  country,  retired  to  the 
ity  of  Corinth.  In  this  place  he  died  in  the  90th 
ear  of  his  age,  359  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
r ’he  works  of  Xenophon  are  numerous.  He  wrote 
n account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  called  the 
Inabasis,  and  as  he  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
'he  enterprise,  his  description  must  be  authentic,  as 
e was  himself  an  eye-witness.  Many,  however, 
•lave  accused  him  of  partiality.  He  appeared  often 
00  fond  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  his  favourite 
pyrus,  and  white  he  describes  with  contempt  the 
; mprudent  operations  of  the  Persians,  he  does  not 
-eglect  to  show  that  he  was  a native  of  Greece. 
His  Cyrofxrdia,  divided  into  eight  books,  has  given 
’ ise  to  much  criticism,  and  white  some  warmly 
maintain  that  it  is  a faithful  account  of  the  life  and 
he  actions  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it 
3 supported  by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  others  as 


vehemently  deny  its  authenticity.  According  to 
the  opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero,  the  Cyropaedia 
of  Xenophon  was  a moral  romance,  and  these  vene- 
rable philosophers  support  that  the  historian  did 
not  so  much  write  what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what 
every  true,  good,  and  virtuous  monarch  ought  to 
be.  His  Hellenica  were  written  as  a continuation 
of  the  history  of  Thucydides  ; and  in  his  Memora- 
bilia of  Socrates,  and  in  his  Apology , he  has  shown 
himself,  as  Valerius  Maximus  observes,  a perfect 
master  of  the  philosophy  of  that  great  man,  and  he 
has  explained  his  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  with 
all  the  success  of  persuasive  eloquence  and  con- 
scious integrity.  These  are  the  most  famous  of  his 
compositions,  besides  which  there  are  other  small 
tracts,  his  eulogium  given  on  Agesilaus,  his  oecono- 
mics,  on  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  the  dialogue 
entitled  Hiero,  in  which  he  happily  describes  and 
compares  the  misery  which  attended  the  tyrant, 
with  the  felicity  of  a virtuous  prince  ; a treatise 
on  hunting,  the  symposium  of  the  philosophers,  on 
the  government  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  a treatise  on 
the  revenues  of  Attica,  &c.  The  simplicity  and 
the  elegance  of  Xenophon’s  diction  have  procured 
him  the  name  of  the  Athenian  muse,  and  the  bee  of 
Greece,  and  they  have  induced  Quintilian  to  say 
that  the  graces  dictated  his  language,  and  that  the 
goddess  of  persuasion  dwelt  upon  his  lips.  His 
sentiments,  as  to  the  divinity  and  religion,  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  venerable  Socrates ; he  sup- 
orted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  exhorted 
is  friends  to  cultivate  those  virtues  which  ensure 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  with  all  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  a Christian.  He  has  been  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  tenderness  and  of  resignation  on  Provi- 
dence. As  he  was  offering  a sacrifice,  he  was  in- 
formed that  Gryllus  his  eldest  son  had  been  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Upon  this  he  tore  the 
garland  from  his  head,  but  when  he  was  told  that 
his  son  had  died  like  a Greek,  and  had  given  a 
mortal  wound  to  Epaminondas,  the  enemy’s  general, 
he  replaced  the  flowers  on  his  head,  and  continued 
the  sacrifice,  exclaiming  that  the  pleasure  he  de- 
rived from  the  valour  of  his  son  was  greater  than 
the  grief  which  his  unfortunate  death  occasioned. 
The  best  editions  of  Xenophon  are  those  of  Leun- 
clavius,  fol.  Francof.  1596,  of  Ernesti,  4 vols.  8vo, 
Lips.  1763,  and  the  Glasgow  edition,  i2mo ; of  the 
Cyropaedia,  1767,  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  1764, 
the  Memorabilia,  1761,  and  the  history  of  Greece* 
1762,  and  likewise  the  edition  of  Zeunius,  published 
at  Leipsic,  in  8vo,  in  6 vols.,  between  the  years 
1778  and  1791.  Cic.  iti  Orat.  19. — Val.  Max.  5, 
c.  10. — Quintil.  10,  c.  2. — /Elian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  13. 

b 4.  c.  5. — Diog.  in  Xenoph. — Seneca. A writer 

in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  known  by 
his  Greek  romance  in  five  books,  Dc  Amoribus 
Anthiee  et  Abroconue , published  in  ’8vo  and  4to  by 
Cocceius,  Lond.  1726. A physician  of  the  em- 

peror Claudius,  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  Asclepiades.  He  enjoyed 
the  emperor’s  favours,  and  through  him  the  people 
of  Cos  were  exempt  from  all  taxes.  He  had  the 
meanness  to  poison  his  benefactor  at  the  instigation 

of  Agrippina.  Tacit.  Ann.  t2,  c.  61  & 67. An 

officer  under  Adrian,  &c. 

Xera,  a town  of  Spain,  now  Xercx,  where  the 
Moors  gained  a battle  over  Roderic  king  of  the 
Goths,  and  became  masters  of  the  country. 

Xerolibya,  a part  of  Africa  between  Egypt 
and  Gyrene. 

Xerxena.  a part  of  Armenia.  Strab.  11. 
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Xerxes  I.,  succeeded  his  father  Darius  on  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the  second  son  of 
the  monarch,  he  was  preferred  to  his  elder  brother 
Artabazanes.  The  causes  alleged  for  this  prefer- 
ence were,  that  Artabazanes  was  son  of  Darius 
when  a private  man,  and  that  Xerxes  was  born, 
after  his  father  had  been  raised  on  the  Persian 
throne,  of  Atossa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus.  Xerxes 
continued  the  warlike  preparations  of  his  father, 
and  added  the  revolted  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  his 
extensive  possessions.  He  afterwards  invaded 
Europe,  and  entered  Greece  with  an  army  which, 
together  with  the  numerous  retinue  of  servants, 
eunuchs,  and  women  that  attended  it,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  5,283,220  souls.  This  multitude, 
which  the  fidelity  of  the  historians  has  not  ex- 
aggerated, was  stopped  at  Thermopylae,  by  the 
valour  of  300  Spartans,  under  king  Leonidas. 
Xerxes,  astonished  that  such  a handful  of  men 
should  dare  to  oppose  his  progress,  ordered  some  of 
his  soldiers  to  bring  them  alive  into  his  presence  ; 
but  for  three  successive  days  the  most  valiant  of 
the  Persian  troops  were  repeatedly  defeated  in  at- 
tempting to  execute  the  monarch’s  injunctions,  and 
the  courage  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have 
triumphed  longer,  if  a Trachinian  had  not  led  a 
detachment  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  sud- 
denly fallen  upon  the  devoted  Leonidas.  The  king 
himself  nearly  perished  on  this  occasion,  and  it 
has  been  reported  that,  in  the  night,  the  desperate 
Spartans  sought,  for  a while,  the  royal  tent,  which 
they  found  deserted,  and  wandered  through  the 
Persian  army,  slaughtering  thousands  before  them. 
The  battle  of  Thermopylae  was  the  beginning  of 
the  disgrace  of  Xerxes.  The  more  he  advanced,  it 
Was  to  experience  new  disappointments  ; his  fleet 
was  defeated  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and 
though  he  burnt  the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  and 
trusted  to  the  artful  insinuations  of  Themistocles, 
yet  he  found  his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a 
nation  that  was  superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  war  and  maritime  affairs.  Mortified  with  the  ill 
success  of  his  expedition,  and  apprehensive  of 
imminent  danger  in  an  enemy’s  country,  Xerxes 
hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  30  days  he  marched  over 
all  that  territory  which  before  he  had  passed  with 
much  pomp  and  parade  in  the  space  of  six  months. 
Mardonius,  the  best  of  his  generals,  was  left  be- 
hind with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  the  rest 
that  had  survived  the  ravages  of  war,  of  famine, 
and  pestilence,  followed  their  timid  monarch  into 
Thrace,  where  his  steps  were  marked  by  the 
numerous  birds  of  prey  that  hovered  round  him, 
and  fed  upon  the  dead  carcases  of  the  Persians. 
When  he  reached  the  Hellespont,  Xerxes  found 
the  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  erected  there 
totally  destroyed  by  the  storms,  and  he  crossed  the 
straits  in  a small  fishing  vessel.  Restored  to  hjs 
kingdom  and  safety,  he  forgot  his  dangers,  his 
losses,  and  his  defeats,  and  gave  himself  up  to  riot 
and  debauchery.  His  indolence  and  luxurious 
voluptuousness  offended  his  subjects,,  and  Arta- 
banus,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  conspired  against 
him,  and  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  in  the  21st  year 
of  his  reign,  about  464  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  personal  accomplishments  of  Xerxes 
have  been  commended  by  ancient  authors,  and 
Herodotus  observes  that  there  was  not  one  man 
among  the  millions  of  his  army  that  was  equal  to 
the  monarch  in  comeliness  or  stature,  or  that  was 
as  worthy  to  preside  over  a great  and  extensive 
empire.  The  picture  is  finished,  and  the  character 


of  Xerxes  completely  known,  when  we  hear  Justin 
exclaim  that  the  vast  armament  which  invaded 
Greece  was  without  a head.  Xerxes  has  been 
cited  as  an  instance  of  humanity.  When  he  re- 
viewed his  millions  from  a stately  throne  in  the 
plains  of  Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  a torrent  of  tears 
on  the  recollection  that  the  multitude  of  men  he 
saw  before  his  eyes  in  100  years  should  be  no  more. 
His  pride  and  insolence  have  been  deservedly 
censured  ; he  ordered  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  the  waves  to  be  whipped,  because  the  first 
bridge  he  had  laid  across  the  Hellespont  had  been 
destroyed  by  a storm.  He  cut  a channel  through 
mount  Athos,  and  saw  his  fleet  sail  in  a place  which 
before  was  dry  ground.  The  very  rivers  were 
dried  up  by  his  army  as  he  advanced  towards 
Greece,  and  the  cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to 
want  and  poverty.  Herodot.  1,  c.  183.  1.  7,  c.  2, 
&c. — Diod.  11. — Strab.  9. — AElian.  3,  V.  H.  25. — 
Justin.  2,  c.  10,  &c. — Fans.  3,  c.  4.  1.  8,  c.  46. — 
Lucan.  2,  v.  672. — Pint,  in  Them.,  &c.  Val. 
Max. — Isocrat.  in  Panath.  — Seneca  de  Const. 
Sap.  4. 

Xerxes  II.,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  425  B.C.,  and 
was  assassinated  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by 
his  brother  Sogdianus. 

Xerxes,  a painter  of  Heraclea,  who  made  a 
beautiful  representation  of  Venus. 

Xeuxes,  an  officer  of  Antiochus  the  Great  king 
of  Syria. 

Xiline,  a town  of  Colchis. 

Xiphonia,  a promontory  of  Sicily  at  the  north 

of  Syracuse,  now  Cruce.  Strab.  6. Also  a town 

near  it,  now  Augusta. 

Xois,  an  island  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile.  Strab.  17. 

Xuthia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  of 
Leontium  in  Sicily.  Diod.  5. 

Xutlrus,  a son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Deuca- 
lion. He  was  banished  from  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers,  and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
Creusa  the  daughter  of  king  Erechtheus,  by  whom 
he  had  Achaeus  and  Ion.  He  retired  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  into  Achaia,  where  he 
died.  According  to  some,  he  had  no  children,  but 
adopted  Ion,  the  son  whom  Creusa,  before  her 
marriage,  had  borne  to  Apollo.  Apoliod.  1,  c.  7.— 
Paiis.  7,  c.  1. — Euripid.  in  Ion.  1,  sc.  1. 

Xychus,  a Macedonian  who  told  Philip  of  his 
cruelty  when  he  had  put  his  son  Demetrius  to 
death,  at  the  instigation  of  Perseus. 

Xylenopolis,  a town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  built  by  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  Lahcri. 
Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Xyline,  a town  of  Pamphylia.  Liv.  38,  c.  15. 

XylopSlis,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Plin.  4, 
c.  10. 

Xynias,  a lake  of  Thessaly,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Bceotia.  Liv.  32,  c.  13.  1.  33,  c.  3. 

Xynoichia,  an  anniversary  day  observed  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  time  in  which  the  people  of  Attica  left 
their  country  seats,  and,  by  advice  of  Theseus,  all 
united  in  one  body. 
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r7ABATTTS,  a river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
. Tigris,  near  which  the  10,000  Greeks  stopped 
in  their  return.  Xenophon. 

Zabdicene,  a province  of  Persia. 

Zabirna,  a town  of  Libya,  where  Bacchus 
destroyed  a large  beast  that  infested  the  country. 
Diod.  3. 

Zabus,  a river  of  Assyria,  falling  into  the 
Tigris. 

Zacynthus,  a native  of  Boeotia,  who  accom- 
panied Hercules  when  he  went  into  Spain  to 
destroy  Geryon.  At  the  end  of  the  expedition  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Geryon's  flocks  by 
the  hero,  and  ordered  to  conduct  them  to  Thebes. 
As  he  went  on  his  journey,  he  was  bit  by  a serpent, 
and  some  time  after  died.  His  companions  carried 
his  body  away,  and  buried  it  in  an  island  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  which  from  that  time  was  called 
Zacynthus.  The  island  of  Zacynthus,  now  called 
Zante,  is  situate  at  the  south  of  Cephalenia,  and  at 
the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  about  60  miles 
in  circumference.  Liv.  26,  c.  24. — PI  in.  4,  c.  12. — 
Strab.  2 & 8. — Mela , 2,  c.  7. — Homer.  Od.  1,  v. 
246.  1.  9,  v.  24. — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  432.— 

Pans.  4,  c.  23. — Virg.  /En.  3,  v.  270. A son  of 

Dardanus.  Pans.  8. 

Zadris,  a town  of  Colchis. 

Zagrseus,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  the 
same  as  the  first  Bacchus,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks. 
Some  say  that  Jupiter  obtained  Proserpine’s  favours 
in  the  form  of  a serpent  in  one  of  the  caves  of 
Sicily,  where  her  mother  had  concealed  her  from 
his  pursuits,  and  that  from  this  union  Zagraeus  was 
bom. 

ZagTUS,  a mountain  on  the  confines  of  Media 
and  Babylonia.  Strab.  n. 

Zalates,  an  effeminate  youth  brought  to  Rome 
from  Armenia  as  a hostage,  &c.  Juv.  20,  v.  164. 

Zaleucus,  a lawgiver  of  the  Locrians  in  Italy, 
and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  550  B.C. 
He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
austere,  and  he  attempted  to  enforce  his  laws  more 
by  inspiring  shame  than  dread.  He  had  wisely 
decreed  that  a person  guilty  of  adultery  should  lose 
both  his  eyes.  His  philosophy  was  called  to  a 
trial  when  he  was  informed  that  his  son  was  an 
adulterer.  He  ordered  the  law  to  beexecuted  ; the 
people  interfered,  but  Zaleucus  resisted,  and  rather 
than  violate  his  own  institutions,  he  commanded  one 
of  his  own  eyes,  and  one  of  those  of  his  son,  to  be 
put  out.  This  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
people,  that  while  Zaleucus  presided  over  the  Lo- 
crians, no  person  was  again  found  guilty  of  adul- 
tery. Pal.  Max.  1,  c.  2.  1.  6,  c.  5.—  Cic.  de  Lee.  2, 
c.  6.  Ad.  Attic.  6,  ep.  1.— /Elian.  P.  //.  2,  cT  37. 
1.  3,  c.  17.  1.  13,  c.  24 .—Strab.  6. 

Zama,  or  Zagrna,  a town  of  Numidia,  300 
miles  from  Carthage,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  Scipio  obtained  there  over  the  great  Annibal, 
B.C.  202.  Metellus  besieged  it,  and  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  great  loss.  After  Juba's  death  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Hirt.  A /.  91. — C Alep 
in  Annib.—Liv.  30,  c.  29.—  Sallust,  de  jug.— 
Flor.  3,  c.  i.—ltal.  3,  v.  261  .—Strab.  17.— -A 
town  of  Cappadocia of  Mesopotamia. 

Zameis,  a debauched  king  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Semiramis  and  Ninus,  as  some  report.  He  reigned 
38  years. 

Zainolxis,  or  Zalnaoxia,  a slave  and  disciple 


of  Pythagoras.  He  accompanied  his  master  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  retired  into  the  country  of 
the  Get®,  which  had  given  him  birth.  He  began 
to  civilize  his  countrymen,  and  the  more  easily  to 
gain  reputation,  he  concealed  himself  for  three 
years  in  a subterraneous  cave,  and  afterwards  made 
them  believe  that  he  was  just  raised  from  the  dead. 
Some  place  him  before  the  age  of  Pythagoras. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honours.  Diod. — 
Herodot.  4,  c.  19,  &c. 

Zancle,  a town  of  Sicily,  on  the  straits  which 
separate  that  island  from  Italy.  It  received  its 
name  from  its  appearing  like  a scythe,  which  was 
called  favKAov  in  the  language  of  the  country,  or, 
as  others  say,  because  the  scythe  with  which  Saturn 
mutilated  his  father  fell  there,  or  because,  as  Dio- 
dorus reports,  a person  named  Zanclus  had  either 
built  it  or  exercised  its  sovereignty.  Zancle  fell 
•nto  the  hands  of  the  Samians  497  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  three  years  after  it  was  recovered 
by  Anaxilaus  the  Messenian  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  country,  and 
called  it  Messana.  It  was  founded,  as  most  chrono- 
logers  support,  about  1058  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  by  the  pirates  of  Cum®  in  Italy,  and  peopled 
by  Samians,  Ionians,  and  Chalcidians.  Strab.  6. 
— Diod.  4. — Ital.  1,  v.  662. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  499. 
Met.  14,  v.  6.  1.  15,  v.  290. — Pans.  4,  c.  23. 

Zarax,  a town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Zarbienus,  a petty  monarch  of  Asia,  who  was 
gained  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  Lucullus.  Tigranes  put  him  to  death  for 
his  desertion,  and  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  by  the  Roman  general.  Pint, 
in.  Luc. 

Zariaspes,  a Persian  who  attempted  to  revolt 

from  Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  9,  c.  10. A river, 

now  Dehash,  on  which  Bactria,  the  capital  of  Bac- 
tnana,  was  built.  It  is  called  Bactrus  by  Curtius, 
7,  c.  4. — Plin.  6,  c.  15  & 16. 

Zatbes,  a river  of  Armenia. 

Zaueces,  a people  of  Libya.  Herodot.  4,  c. 

I9£ 

Zebina  Alexander,  an  impostor  who  usurped 
the  throne  of  Syria,  at  the  instigation  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon. 

Zela,  or  Zelia,  a town  of  Pontus  near  the  river 
Lycus,  where  C®sar  defeated  Pharnaces  son  of 
Mithridates.  In  expressing  this  victory,  the  general 
used  the  words,  Peni,  vidi,  vinci.  Suet.  Co’s.  37. 
~Hirt.  Alex.  72. — —A  town  of  Troas  at  the  foot 
of  Ida. — —Another  in  Lycia. 

Zelasium,  a promontory  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  31, 

Zeles  , a town  of  Spain. 

Zelus,  a daughter  of  Pallas. 

a philosopher  of  Elia  orVelia  in  Italy,  the 
disciple,  or,  according  to  some,  the  adopted  son  of 
Parmenides,  and  the  supposed  inventor  of  dialectic. 
His  opinions  about  the  universe,  the  unity,  incom- 
prehensibility, and  immutability  of  all  things,  were 
the  same  with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of 
the  Eleatic  philosophers.  It  is  said  that  he  at- 
tempted to  deliver  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Nearchus.  His  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was 
exposed  to  the  most  excruciating  torments  to  reveal 
the  name  of  his  accomplices,  but  this  he  bore  with  un- 
paralleled fortitude,  and  not  to  be  at  last  conquered 
by  tortures,  he  cut  off  his  tongue  with  his  teeth 
and  spit  it  into  the  face  of  the  tyrant.  Some  say 
that  he  was  pounded  alive  in  a mortar,  and  that  in 
the  midst  of  his  torments  he  called  to  Mearehus  as 
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if  to  reveal  something  of  importance  ; the  tyrant  ap- 

Eroached  him,  and  Zeno,  as  if  willing  to  whisper  to 
im,  caught  his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  off. 
Cic.  Ties.  2,  c.  22.  De  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  33. — Diog.  in 

Frag. — V al.  Max.  3,  c.  3. — Diog.  9. The 

founder  of  the  sect  of  the  stoics,  born  at  Citium  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  he  was  soon 
called  to  more  elevated  employments.  As  he  was 
returning  from  Phoenicia,  a storm  drove  his  ship  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  he  was  shipwrecked  near 
the  Pineus.  This  moment  of  calamity  he  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  his  fame.  He  entered  the  house 
of  a bookseller,  and,  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  re- 
flections, he  began  to  read.  The  book  was  written 
by  Xenophon  ; and  the  merchant  was  so  pleased 
and  captivated  by  the  eloquence  and  beauties  of 
the  philosopher,  that  from  that  time  he  renounced 
the  pursuits  of  a busy  life,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Ten  years  were  spent  in 
frequenting  the  school  of  Crates,  and  the  same 
number  under  Stilpo,  Xenocrates,  and  Polemon. 
Perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  improved 
from  experience  as  well  as  observation,  Zeno  opened 
a school  at  Athens,  and  soon  saw  himself  attended 
by  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  powerful.  His 
followers  were  called  Stoics , because  they  received 
the  instructions  of  the  philosopher  in  the  portico 
called  o-Toa.  He  was  so  respected  during  his  life- 
time, that  the  Athenians  publicly  decreed  him  a 
brazen  statue  and  a crown  of  gold,  and  engraved 
their  decree,  to  give  it  more  publicity,  on  two 
columns  in  the  academy,  and  in  the  Lyceum.  His 
life  was  an  example  of  soberness  and  moderation  ; 
his  manners  were  austere,  and  to  his  temperance 
and  regularity  he  was  indebted  for  the  continual 
flow  of  health  which  he  always  enjoyed.  After  he 
had  taught  publicly  for  48  years,  he  died  in  the 
gSth  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  264,  a stranger  to  diseases, 
and  never  incommoded  by  a real  indisposition.  He 
was  buried  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Ceramicus, 
where  the  Athenians  raised  him  a monument.  The 
founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy  shone  before  his  fol- 
lowers as  a pure  example  of  imitation.  Virtue  he  per- 
ceived to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  researches.  He 
wished  to  live  in  the  world  as  if  nothing  was  properly 
his  own  ; he  loved  others,  and  his  affections  were 
extended  even  to  his  enemies.  He  felt  a pleasure 
in  being  kind,  benevolent,  and  attentive,  and  he 
found  that  these  sentiments  of  pleasure  were  re- 
ciprocal. He  saw  a connection  and  dependence  in 
the  system  of  the  universe,  and  perceived  that  from 
thence  arose  the  harmony  of  civil  society,  the  ten- 
derness of  parents,  and  filial  gratitude.  In  the  at- 
tainment of  virtue  the  goods  of  the  mind  were  to  be 
preferred  to  those  of  the  body,  and  when  that  point 
was  once  gained,  nothing  could  equal  our  happiness 
and  perfection,  and  the  stoic  could  view  with  in- 
difference health  or  sickness,  riches  or  poverty,  pain 
and  pleasure,  which  could  neither  move  nor  in- 
fluence the  serenity  of  his  mind.  Zeno  recommended 
resignation ; he  knew  that  the  laws  of  the  universe 
cannot  be  changed  by  man,  and  therefore  he  wished 
that  his  disciples  should  not  in  prayer  deprecate 
impending  calamities,  but  rather  beseech  Providence 
to  grant  them  fortitude  to  bear  the  severest  trials 
with  pleasure  and  due  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  An  arbitrary  command  over  the  passions 
was  one  of  the  rules  of  stoicism  ; to  assist  our  friends 
in  the  hour  of  calamity  was  our  duty,  but  to  give 
way  to  childish  sensations  was  unbecoming  our 
nature.  Pity,  therefore,  and  anger,  were  to  be 
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banished  from  the  heart,  propriety  and  decorum 
were  to  be  the  guides  in  everything,  and  the  ex- 
ternal. actions  of  men  were  the  best  indications  of 
their  inward  feelings,  their  secret  inclinations,  and 
their  character.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  stoic  to 
study  himself ; in  the  evening  he  was  enjoined  to 
review  with  critical  accuracy  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  to  regulate  his  future  conduct  with  more  care, 
and  always  to  find  an  impartial  witness  within  his 
own  breast.  Such  were  the  leading  characters  of 
the  stoic  philosophy,  whose  followers  were  so  illus- 
trious, so  perfect,  and  so  numerous,  and  whose 
effects  were  productive  of  such  exemplary  virtues 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  Zeno  in  his 
maxims  used  to  say,  that  with  virtue  man  could  live 
happy  under  the  most  pressing  calamities.  He  said 
that  nature  had  given  us  two  ears,  and  only  one 
mouth,  to  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  listen  more  than 
speak.  He  compared  those  whose  actions  were 
dissonant  with  their  professions,  to  the  coin  ol 
Alexandria,  which  appeared  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
though  made  of  the  basest  metals.  He  acknow- 
ledged only  one  God,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  the  body,  and  therefore  he  be- 
lieved that  those  two  together  united,  the  soul  and 
the  body,  formed  one  perfect  animal,  which  was  the 
god  of  the  stoics.  Amongst  the  most  illustrious 
followers  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  most  respect- 
able writers,  may  be  mentioned  Epictetus,  Seneca, 
the  emperor  Antoninus,  &c.  Cic.  Acad.  1,  c.  12. 
De  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  14.  1.  2,  c.  8 &24.  1.  3,  c.  24.  Pro. 
Mar.  de  Orat.  32,  &c.  Finib. — Seneca. — Epicte- 
tus.— Arrian. — /Elian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  26. — Diog. 

An  Epicurean  philosopher  of  Sidon,  who  numbered 
among  his  pupils  Cicero,  Pomponius  Atticus,  Cotta, 
Pompey,  &c.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  21  & 34.  A 
rhetorician,  father  to  Polemon,  who  was  made  king 

of  Pontus. The  son  of  Polemon,  who  was  king  of 

Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno.  Strab.  12. — Tacit. 

Ann.  2,  c.  56. A native  of  Lepreos,  son  of  Cal- 

liteles,  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  honoured 
with  a statue  in  the  grove  of  Jupiter,  and  at  Olym- 
pia. Pans.  6,  c.  15. A general  of  Antiochus. 

A philosopher  of  Tarsus,  B.C.  207. The  name  of 

Zeno  was  common  to  some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries. 

Zenobia,  a queen  of  Iberia,  wife  to  Rhada- 
mistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband  when  he 
was  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Armenians  ; 
but  as  she  was  unable  to  follow  him  on  account  of 
her  pregnancy,  she  entreated  him  to  murder  her. 
Rhadamistus  long  hesitated,  but  fearful  of  her  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  obeyed,  and  threw 
her  body  into  the  Araxes.  Her  clothes  kept  her 
up  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  she  was 
found  by  some  shepherds,  and  as  the  wound  was 
not  mortal,  her  life  was  preserved,  and  she  was 
carried  to  Tiridates,  who  acknowledged  her  as 
queen.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  51. Septitnia,  a cele- 

brated princess  of  Palmyra,  who  married  Odenatus, 
whom  Gallienus  acknowledged  as  his  partner  on 
the  Roman  throne.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  she  is  said  to 
have  hastened,  Zenobia  reigned  in  the  east  as  regent 
of  her  infant  children,  who  were  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Cmsars.  She  assumed  the  name  of  Augusta, 
and  she  appeared  in  imperial  robes,  and  ordered 
herself  to  be  styled  the  queen  of  the  east  1 he 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  western 
parts  of  the  empire,  prevented  the  emperor  from 
checking  the  insolence  and  ambition  of  this  princess, 
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who  boasted  to  be  sprung  from  the  Ptolemies  of 
Egypt-  Aurelian  was  no  sooner  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple  than  he  marched  into  the  east,  de- 
termined to  punish  the  pride  of  Zenobia.  He  well 
knew  her  valour,  and  he  was  not  ignorant  that  in 
her  wars  against  the  Persians  she  had  distinguished 
herself  no  less  than  Odenatus.  She  was  the  mis- 
tress of  the  east  ; Egypt  acknowledged  her  power, 
and  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  subject 
to  her  command.  When  Aurelian  approached  the 
plains  of  Syria,  the  Palmyrean  queen  appeared  at 
the  head  of  700,000  men.  She  bore  the  labours  of 
the  field  like  the  meanest  of  her  soldiers,  and  walked 
on  foot  fearless  of  danger.  Two  battles  were 
fought ; the  courage  of  the  queen  gained  the 
superiority,  but  an  imprudent  evolution  of  the 
Palmyrean  cavalry  ruined  her  cause ; and  while 
they  pursued  with  spirit  the  flying  enemy,  the 
Roman  infantry  suddenly  fell  upon  the  main  body 
of  Zenobia’s  army,  and  the  defeat  was  inevitable. 
The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra,  determined  to  support 
a siege.  Aurelian  followed  her,  and  after  he  had 
almost  exhausted  his  stores,  he  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation,  which  were  rejected  with  disdain 
by  the  warlike  princess.  Her  hopes  of  victory, 
however,  soon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed 
the  Romans  night  and  day  by  continual  sallies 
from  her  walls,  and  the  working  of  her  military 
engines,  she  despaired  of  success  when  she  heard 
that  the  armies  which  were  marching  to  her  relief 
from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  east,  had  partly  been 
defeated  and  partly  bribed  from  her  allegiance. 
She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  the  night,  but  Aurelian, 
who  was  apprised  of  her  escape,  pursued  her,  and 
she  was  caught  as  she  was  crossing  the  river 
Euphrates.  She  was  brought  into  the"  presence  of 
Aurelian,  and  though  the  soldiers  were  clamorous 
for  her  death,  she  was  reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.  She  was  treated  with  great  hu- 
manity, and  Aurelian  gave  her  large  possessions 
near  Tibur.  where  she  was  permitted  to  live  the 
rest  of  her  days  in  peace,  with  all  the  grandeur  and 
majesty  which  became  a queen  of  the  east,  and  a 
warlike  princess.  Her  children  were  patronized  by 
the  emperor,  and  married  to  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  at  Rome.  Zenobia  has  been  admired 
not  only  for  her  military  abilities,  but  also  for  her 
literary  talents.  She  was  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  useful  learning,  and  spoke  with  fluency 
the  language  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Latins.  She  composed  an  abridgment  of  the 
history  of  the  oriental  nations,  and  of  Egypt,  which 
was  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  She  re- 
ceived no  less  honour  from  the  patronage  she 
afforded  to  the  celebrated  Longinus,  who  was  one 
of  her  favourites,  and  who  taught  her  the  Greek 
tongue.  She  has  also  been  praised  for  her  great 
chastity,  and  her  constancy,  though  she  betrayed 
too  often  her  propensities  to  cruelty  and  intoxication 
when  in  the  midst  of  her  officers.  She  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Aurelian  about  the  273rd  year  of  the 

Christian  era.  Aitr.  Hct.—Zos.,  &c. A town 

of  Syria  on  the  Euphrates. 

Zenobii  insuleB,  small  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

Zenodorus,  a sculptor  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
He  made  a statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a colossus 
for  the  emperor,  which  was  no  or  120  feet  high 
and  which  was  consecrated  to  the  sun.  The  head 
of  this  colossus  was  some  time  after  broken  by 
Vespasian,  who  placed  there  the  head  of  an  Apollo 
surrounded  with  seven  beams,  each  of  which  was 


seven  feet  and  a half  long.  From  this  famous 
colossus  the  modern  coliseum,  whose  ruins  are 
now  so  much  admired  at  Rome,  took  its  name. 
Plin.  54,  c.  7. 

Zenodotia,  a town  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
Nicephorium.  Pint,  in  Crass. 

Zenodotus,  a native  of  Troezene,  who  wrote 
a history  of  Umbria.  Dion.  Hal.  2. A gram- 

marian of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
celebrated  library  of  Alexandria.  He  died  B.C.  245. 

ZerLOth.em.is,  a Greek  writer.  sEliau.  P.  H. 
17,  c.  30. 

Zephyrium,  a promontory  of  Magma  Gracia 
towards  the  Ionian  sea,  whence,  according  to  some, 

the  Locrians  are  called  Epizephyrii. A town  of 

Cilicia.  Liv.  33,  c.  20. A cape  of  Crete,  now 

San  Zuane. Of  Pontus,  &c. 

Zephyrum,  a promontory  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, where  Venus  had  a temple  built  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  whence  she  was  called  Zephyria.  It 
was  in.this  temple  that  Arsione  made  an  offering  of 
her  hair  to  the  goddess  of  beauty. 

Zephjrrus,  one  of  the  winds,  son  of  Astreus 
and  Aurora,  the  same  as  the  Favonius  of  the 
Latins.  He  married  a nymph  called  Chloris,  or 
Flora,  by  whom  he  had  a son  called  Carpos. 
Zephyr  was  said  to  produce  flowers  and  fruits  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  breath.  He  had  a temple  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  represented  as  a young  man 
of  delicate  form,  with  two  wings  on  his  shoulders, 
and  with  his  head  covered  with  all  sorts  of  flowers. 
He  was  suppossd  to  be  the  same  as  the  west  wind. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  377. — Virg.  PEn.  1,  v.  135.  1.  2, 
v.  417.  1.  4,  v.  223,  &c .—Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  64.  1.  15, 
v.  700. — Propert.  1,  el.  16,  v.  34,  &c. 

Zerynthus,  a town  of  Samothrace,  with  a cave 
sacred  to  Hecate.  The  epithet  of  Zerynthius  is 
applied  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  Venus.  Ovid.  Trist. 
1,  el.  9,  v.  19. — Liv.  38,  c.  41. 

Zetlies,  Zetes.  or  Zetus,  a son  of  Boreas 
kingof  Thrace  and  Orithyia,  who  accompanied,  with 
his  brother  Cailas,  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis.  In 
Bithynia,  the  two  brothers,  who  are  represented 
with  wings,  delivered  Phineus  trom  the  continual 
persecution  of  the  Harpies,  and  drove  these  mon- 
sters as  far  as  the  islands  called  Strophades,  where 
at  last  they  were  stopped  by  Iris,  who  promised 
them  that  Phineus  should  no  longer  be  tormented 
by  them.  They  were  both  killed,  as  some  say,  by 
Hercules  during  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and 
were  changed  into  those  winds  which  generally 
blow  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  dog-star  appears, 
and  are  called  Prodromi  by  the  Greeks.  Their 
sister  Cleopatra  married  Phineus  king  of  Bithynia. 
Orpheus,  Arg.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 1.  3,  c.  iS—Hygin. 
fab.  14.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  716.— Pans.  3,  c.  18.— 
Pal.  Place. 

Zetta,  a town  of  Africa,  near  Thapsus,  now 
Zerbi.  Strab.  17. — Hirt.  Afr.  68. 

Zetus,  or  Zethus,  a son  of  Jupiter  and  An- 
tiope,  brother  to  Ainphion.  The  two  brothers  were 
born  on  mount  Cithseron,  where  Antiope  had  fled  to 
avoid  the  resentment  of  her  father  Nvcteus.  When 
they  had  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  they  col- 
lected a number  of  their  friends  to  avenge  the 
injuries  which  their  mother  had  suffered  from  I.ycus 
the  successor  of  Nycteus  on  the  throne  of  Thebcsj 
and  from  his  wife  Dirce.  Lyons  was  put  to  death’ 
and  his  wife  tied  to  the  tail  of  a wild  bull,  that 
dragged  her  over  rocks  and  precipices  till  she  died. 
The  crown  of  Thebes  was  seized  by  the  two  brothers. 
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not  only  as  the  reward  of  this  victory,  but  as  their 
inheritance,  and  Zethus  surrounded  the  capital  of 
his  dominions  with  a strong  wall,  while  his  brother 
amused  himself  with  playing  on  his  lyre.  Music 
and  verses  were  disagreeable  to  Zethus,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some,  he  prevailed  upon  his  brother  no 
longer  to  pursue  so  unproductive  a study.  Hygin. 
fab.  7. — P aiis.  2,  c.  6,  &c.—Apollod.  3,  c.  5 & 10.— 
Horat.  1,  ep.  18,  v.  41. 

Zetlgls,  a portion  of  Africa,  in  which  Carthage 
was.  The  other  division  was  called  Byzacium. 
Isidor.  14,  c.  5. — Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Zeugma,  a town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  was  a well- 
known  passage  across  the  river.  It  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in 
Pliny’s  age  a chain  of  iron  was  said  to  extend  across 
it.  Plin.  5,  c.  24. — Strab.  16. — Curt.  3,  c.  7. — 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  12. A town  of  Dacia. 

Zeus,  a name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks,  ex- 
pressive of  his  being  the  father  of  mankind,  and  by 
whom  all  things  live.  Diod.  5. 

ZeuxidSmus,  a king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidse.  He  was  father  of  Archidamus 
and  grandson  of  Theopompus,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Archidamus.  Pans.  3,  c.  7. 

Zeuxidas,  a pretor  of  the  Achaean  league,  de- 
posed because  he  had  promised  to  his  countrymen 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

Zeuxippe,  a daughter  of  Eridanus,  mother  of 
Butes,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  &c.  Apollod.  3, 

c.  15. A daughter  of  Laomedon.  She  married 

Sicyon,  who  after  his  father-in-law’s  death  became 
king  of  that  city  of  Peloponnesus,  which  from  him 
has  been  called  Sicyon.  Pans.  2,  c.  6. 

Zeuxis,  a celebrated  painter,  born  at  Heraclea, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Heraclea  of  Sicily. 
He  flourished  about  468  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Apollodorus,  and  con- 
temporary with  Parrhasius.  In  the  art  of  painting 
he  surpassed  not  only  all  his  contemporaries,  but 
also  his  master,  and  became  so  sensible,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  proud,  of  the  value  of  his  pieces,  that 
he  refused  to  sell  them,  observing  that  no  sum  of 
money,  however  great,  was  sufficient  to  buy  them. 
His  most  celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jupiter 
sitting  on  a throne,  surrounded  by  the  gods  ; his 
Hercules  strangling  the  serpents  in  the  presence  of 
his  affrighted  parents ; his  modest  Penelope  ; and 
his  Helen,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Italy.  This  last  piece 
he  had  painted  at  the  request  of  the  people  of 
Crotona,  and  that  he  might  not  be  without  a model, 
they  sent  him  the  most  beautiful  of  their  virgins. 
Zeuxis  examined  their  naked  beauties,  and  retained 
five,  from  whose  elegance  and  graces  united,  he 
conceived  in  his  mind  the  form  of  the  most  perfect 
woman  in  the  universe,  which  his  pencil  at  last 
executed  with  wonderful  success.  His  contest  with 
Parrhasius  is  well  known  [ V id.  Parrhasius] ; but 
though  he  represented  nature  in  such  perfection, 
and  copied  all  her  beauties  with  such  exactness,  he 
often  found  himself  deceived.  He  painted  grapes, 
and  formed  an  idea  of  the  goodness  of  his  piece 
from  the  birds  which  came  to  eat  the  fruit  on  the 
canvas.  But  he  soon  acknowledged  that  the  whole 
was  an  ill-executed  piece,  as  the  figure  of  the  man 
who  carried  the  grapes  was  not  done  with  sufficient 
expression  to  terrify  the  birds.  According  to  some, 
Zeuxis  died  from  laughing  at  a comical  picture 
which  he  had  made  of  an  old  woman.  Cic.  de  Inv. 
2,  c 1. — Pint,  in  Par.,  &c. — Quintil. 


Zeuxo,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 

Zilia,  or  Zelis,  a town  in  Mauritania,  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name.  Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Zimara,  a town  of  Armenia  Minor,  12  miles 
from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Plin.  5,  c.  24. 

Zingris,  a promontory  of  ^Ethiopia,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  sea,  now  cape  Orfiti. 

Zioberis,  a river  of  Hyrcania,  whose  rapid 
course  is  described  by  Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

Zipsetes,  a king  of  Bithynia,  who  died  in  hij 
70th  year,  B.C.  279. 

Zitha,  a town  of  Mesopotamia. 

Ziza,  a town  of  Arabia. 

ZoHus,  a sophist  and  grammarian  of  Amphi- 
polis,  B.C.  259.  He  rendered  himself  known  by 
his  severe  criticisms  on  the  works  of  Isocrates  and 
Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Homeromastic,  or  the  chastiser 
of  Homer.  He  presented  his  criticisms  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  but  they  were  rejected  with  indig- 
nation, though  the  author  declared  that  he  starved 
for  want  of  bread.  Some  say  that  Zoilus  was 
cruelly  stoned  to  death,  or  exposed  on  a cross  by 
order  of  Ptolemy,  while  others  support  that  he  was 
I urnt  alive  at  Smyrna.  The  name  of  Zoiltis  is 
generally  applied  to  austere  critics.  The  works  of 
this  unfortunate  grammarian  are  lost.  ZElian. 
V.  H 11,  c.  10. — Dionys.  Hal. — Ovid,  de  Rem. 
Am.  266. An  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexander. 

Zoippus,  a son-in-law  of  Hiero  of  Sicily. 

Zona,  a town  of  Africa.  Dio.  48. — -Of  Thrace, 
on  the  lEgean  sea,  where  the  woods  are  said  to 
have  followed  the  strains  of  Orpheus.  Mela , 2, 
c.  2. — Herodot. 

Zonaras,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whose  Greek  Annales  were  edited,  2 vols.  fol. 
Paris,  1686. 

Zopyrio,  one  of  Alexander's  officers  left  in 
Greece  when  the  conqueror  was  in  Asia,  & c.  Curt. 
10,  c.  1. 

Zopyrion,  a governor  of  Pontus,  who  made 
war  against  Scythia,  &c.  Justin.  2,  c.  3. 

Zopj^TUS,  a Persian,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who, 
to  show  his  attachment  to  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  while  he  besieged  Babylon,  cut  off  his 
ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  the  enemy,  telling  them 
that  he  had  received  such  a treatment  from  his 
royal  master  because  he  had  advised  him  to  raise 
the  siege,  as  the  city  was  impregnable.  This  was 
credited  by  the  Babylonians,  and  Zopyrus  was 
appointed  commander  of  all  their  forces.  When  he 
had  totally  gained  their  confidence,  he  betrayed 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  for  which  he  was 
liberally  rewarded.  The  regard  of  Darius  for 
Zopyrus  could  never  be  more  strongly  expressed 
than  in  what  he  used  often  to  say,  that  he  had 
rather  have  Zopyrus  not  mutilated  than  20 
Babylons.  Herodot.  3,  c.  154,  &c. — Plut.  in 

Apoph.  Reg.  3. — Justin.  1,  c.  10. An  orator  of 

Clazomense.  Quintil.  3,  c.  6. A physician  in 

the  age  of  Mithridates.  He  gave  the  monarch  a 
description  of  an  antidote  which  would  prevail 
against  all  sorts  of  poisons.  The  experiment  was 

tried  upon  criminals,  and  succeeded. A physician 

in  the  age  of  Plutarch. An  officer  of  Argos,  who 

cut  off  the  head  of  Pyrrhus.  Plut. — —A  man  ap- 
pointed master  of  Alcibiades,  by  Pericles.  /V**/. 
A physiognomist.  Cic.  de  fat.  5. A rhe- 
torician of  Colophon.  Diog. 

Zoroanda,  a part  of  Taurus  between  Me- 
sopotamia and  Armenia,  near  which  the  ligns 
flows.  Pliu.  6,  c.  27. 
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Zoroaster,  a king  of  Bactria,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  Ninus  king  of  Assyria, 
some  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  According  to 
Justin,  he  first  invented  magic,  or  the  doctrines  of 
the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  known  by  his  deep 
and  acute  researches  in  philosophy,  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and  the  study  of  astronomy.  He  was 
respected  by  his  subjects  and  contemporaries  for 
his  abilities  as  a monarch,  a lawgiver,  and  a phi- 
losopher, and  though  many  of  his  doctrines  are 
puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet  his  followers  are  still 
found  in  numbers  in  the  wilds  of  Persia,  and  the 
extensive  provinces  of  India.  Like  Pythagoras, 
Zoroaster  admitted  no  visible  object  of  devotion 
except  fire,  which  he  considered  as  the  most  proper 
emblem  of  a supreme  being  ; which  doctrines  seem 
to  have  been  preserved  by  Numa,  in  the  worship 
and  ceremonies  which  he  instituted  in  honour  of 
Vesta.  According  to  some  of  the  moderns,  the 
doctrines,  the  laws,  and  regulations  of  this  cele- 
brated Bactrian  are  still  extant,  and  they  have  been 
lately  introduced  in  Europe  in  a French  translation 
by  M.  Anquetil.  The  age  of  Zoroaster  is  so  little 
known  that  many  speak  of  two,  three,  four,  and 
even  six  lawgivers  of  that  name.  Some  authors, 
who  support  that  two  persons  only  of  this  name 
flourished,  describe  the  first  as  an  astronomer  living 
in  Babylon,  2459  years  B.C.,  whilst  the  era  of  the 
other,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of 
Persia,  and  the  restorer  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi, 
is  fixed  589,  and  by  some  519  years  B.C.  Justin, 
t,  c.  1. — August,  de  Civ.  21,  c.  14. — Oros.  1. — 
Plin.  7,  c.  10.  1.  30,  c.  1. 

Zoslmus,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  younger,  about  the  year  410  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors 
in  Greek,  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  of  which  only  the  five  first 


books,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  extant. 
In  the  first  of  those  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  ac- 
count from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  but  in  the  succeeding  he  becomes  more 
diffuse  and  interesting.  His  composition  is  written 
with  elegance,  but  not  much  fidelity,  and  the  author 
showed  his  malevolence  against  the  Christians  in 
his  history  of  Constantine,  and  some  of  his  sue- 
cessors.  The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are  that  oi 
Celarius,  8vo.  Jenae,  1728,  and  that  of  Reiemier, 
8vo,  Lips.  1784. 

Zosme,  the  wife  of  king  Tigranes,  led  in 
triumph  by  Pompey.  Pint. 

Zoster,  a town,  harbour,  and  promontory  of 
Attica.  Cic.  ad  Att.  5,  ep.  12. 

Zosteria,  a surname  of  Minerva.  She  had 
two  statues  under  that  name  in  the  city  of  Thebes, 
in  Boeotia.  The  word  signified  girt,  or  armed  for 
battle,  words  synonymous  among  the  ancients. 
Paiis.  9,  c.  17. — Horn.  II.  2,  v.  478.  1.  11,  v.  15. 

Zotale,  a place  near  Antiochia  in  Margiana, 
where  the  Margus  was  divided  into  small  streams. 
Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

Zothraustes,  a lawgiver  among  the  Arimaspi. 
Diod. 

Zuchis,  a lake  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtis  Minor, 
with  a town  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  a purple 
dye,  and  salt-fish.  Strab.  17. 

Zyg-antes,  a people  of  Africa. 

Zygia,  a surname  of  Juno,  because  she  presided 
over  marriage  {a  ^evyw/xi  jungo).  She  is  the  same 
as  the  Pronuba  of  the  Latins.  Pindar. — Pollux. 
3,  c.  3. 

Zygrii,  a savage  nation  at  the  north  of  Colchis. 
Strab.  11. 

ZygopSlis,  a town  of  Cappadocia,  on  the 
borders  of  Colchis.  Strab.  12. 

ZygritPS,  a nation  of  Libya. 
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GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH  REDUCED  TO 
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ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH  REDUCED  TO 
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The  Grecian  square  measures  were  the  plethron , or  acre,  containing  1444,  as  some  say, 
or  as  others  report,  10,000  square  feet ; the  aroura,  which  was  half  the  plethron. 
The  aroura  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  square  of  100  cubits. 

The  Roman  square  measure  was  the  jugerum , which,  like  their  libra  and  their  as,  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts  called  uncice,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 
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N.B.  The  Actus  Major  was  14,400  square  feet,  equal  to  a Semis.  The  Clima  was  3600  square  feet, 
equal  to  a sescuticia,  or  an  undo,  and  a half,  and  the  actus  minimus  was  equal  to  a sextans. 

The  Roman  as  or  ces  was  called  so  because  it  was  made  of  brass. 


ATTIC  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY  FOR  THINGS  LIQUID,  REDUCED 
TO  THE  ENGLISH  WINE  MEASURE. 
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ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY  FOR  THINGS  LIQUID,  REDUCED 

TO  ENGLISH  WINE  MEASURE. 
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N.B.  The  quadrantal  is  the  same  as  the  amphora.  The  Cadus,  Congiarius,  and  Dolium  denote 
no  certain  measure.  The  Romans  divided  the  Sextarius,  like  the  libra,  into  12  equal  parts,  called 
Cyathi,  and  therefore  their  calicos  were  called  sextantes,  quadrantes , trientes,  &c.,  according  to  the 
lumber  of  cyathi  which  they  contained. 


ATTIC  MEASURE  OF  CAPACITY  FOR  THINGS  DRY,  REDUCED  TO 

ENGLISH  CORN  MEASURE. 

pecks,  gals.  pts.  sol. in.  dec. 


N.B.  Besides  this  Medimnus,  which  is  the  Medicus,  there  was  a Medimnus  Georgicus , equal  to  six 
r Roman  Mudii. 
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ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY  FOR  THINGS  DRY,  REDUCED  TO 

ENGLISH  CORN  MEASURE. 
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THE  MOST  ANCIENT  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS,  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH 

TROY  WEIGHT. 
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LESS  ANCIENT  GRECIAN  AND  ROMAN  WEIGHTS,  REDUCED  TO 
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N.B.  The  Roman  ounce  is  the  English  avoirdupois  ounce,  which  was  anciently  divided  into  seven 
denarii , and  eight  drachma,  and  as  they  reckoned  the  denarius  equal  to  an  Attic  drachma,  the  Attic 
weights  were  one-eighth  heavier  than  the  correspondent  weights  among  the  Romans. 

The  Greeks  divided  their  obolus  into  chalci  and  smaller  proportions  ; some  into  six  chalci,  and  every 
chalcus  into  seven  smaller  parts;  and  others  divided  into  eight  chalci.  and  each  chalcus  into  eight 
parts. 
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THE  GREATER  WEIGHTS  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH  TROY  WEIGHT. 
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N.  B.  There  was  also  another  Attic  talent  which  consisted  of  8o,  or,  according  to  some,  of  ioo  mince. 
lit  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  every  tnina  contains  ioo  drachmcp,  and  every  talent  60  mince. 
I The  talents  differ  according  to  the  different  standard  of  their  mince  and  drachma , as  the  following  tabic 


n iidicates : — 
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THE  VALUE  AND  PROPORTION  OF  THE  GRECIAN  COINS. 

£ S.  d. 
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N.Ii.  The  drachma,  and  the  didrachmon,  were  silver,  the  others  generally  of  brass.  The  tridrach- 
■ man,  triobolus,  &c.,  were  sometimes  coined.  The  drachma  and  the  denarius  are  here  supposed  to  be 
equal,  though  often  the  former  exceeded  in  weight. 

The  gold  coin  among  the  Greeks  was  the  slater  aureus,  which  weighed  two  Attic 
drachma,  or  half  the  stater  argenteus,  and  was  worth  25  Attic  drachma,  of  silver,  or  in  £ s.  d. 

! English  money  0 j6  i| 

Or  according  to  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver,  at  present  109 

The  Stater  Cyziceuus  exchanged  for  28  Attic  drachma , or o 18  1 

The  Stater  Philippi  and  Stater  Alexandri  were  of  the  same  value. 

The  Slater  Daricus,  according  to  Josephus,  was  worth  50  Attic  drachma,  or  1 11  3J 

The  Stater  Croesi  was  of  the  same  vulua. 
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THE  VALUE  AND  PROPORTION 


Terentius  ... 


2 

Sembella 

4 

2 

Libella,  or  As  

IO 

5 

A 

Sestertius 

20 

IO 

S 

2 

Quinarius,  or  Victoriatus 

40 

20 

IO 

4 

2 Denarius 

OF  THE  ROMAN  COINS. 


£ 

O 

S. 

O 

d. 

O 

7- 

O 

O 

O 

Ah 

O 

O 

O 

3i*« 

O 

O 

I 

3? 

O 

O 

3 

3 Ji 

O 

O 

7 

3 

N.B.  The  denanus , victonatns,  sestertius,  and  sometimes  the  as,  were  of  silver,  the  others  were  of 
rass.  The  tnens , sextans , uncia , sextula , and  dupondius , were  sometimes  coined  of  brass. 


THE  COMPUTATION  OF  MONEY  AMONG  THE  GREEKS  WAS  BY 
DRACHMAE,  AS  FOLLOWS 


r Drachma  

to  Drachma 

too  Drachma  equal  to  a Mina  ... 
10  Mince 


£ s.  d.  q. 
0073 
0652 
3 4 7 
32  5 10 


60  M inee  equal  to  a Talent 

10  Talents  

100  T alents  


£ s.  d. 
...  193  15  o 

...  1937  10  o 

...  19375  o o 


AMONG  THE  ROMANS  THE  COMPUTATION  WAS  BY  SESTERTII 

NUMMI,  AS— 


£ S.  d.  q. 

A Sestertius  ...  ...  ...  000  ii 

10  Sestertii  ...  ...  ...  017  ij 

1000  Sestertii  equal  to  one  Sester- 

tium  ...  ...  ...  ...  8152 

10  Sestertia  80  14  7 o 

100  Sestertia  807  5 10  o 


1000  Sestertia  or  decies  Sester- 
titlm  (centies  und.)  or 
decies  centena  vtillia 

nummtim  

Centies  vel  centies  H.  S. 

Millies  H.S 

Millies  centies  H.S 


£ s.  d.  q. 


8072  18  4 o 

80729  340 

807291  13  4 o 

888020  16  8 o 


The  Mina  Syria 
Ptolemaica 
Antiochica 
Euboica 
Babylonica 
Attica  major 
Tyria 
ALgincea 
Rhodia 


Was  worth  of  Attic 
drachmce 


The  Talcntum  Syriunt 
Ptolemaiann 
A ntiochicum 
Euboicutn 
Babylonicum 
A tticum  majus 
Tynum 
ASgineeum 
Rhodium 
ALgyptium  > 


Was  worth  of  Attic 
mince 


( 15 

20 

60 

60 


70 

80 

80 


100 

100 

80 


The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  aureus , which  generally  weighed  double  the  denarius. 
The  value  of  it,  according  to  the  first  proportion  of  coinage  mentioned  by  Pliny,  was 

Or  according  to  the  proportion  of  coinage  at  present  

According  to  the  decuple  proportion  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux  

According  to  Tacitus,  as  it  was  afterwards  valued  and  exchanged  for  25  denarii 


£ s.  d.  q. 
14  3 3 
109 

O T2  II 

o 16  i 3 


The  value  of  coin  underwent  many  changes  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman  republic, 

and  stood,  as  Pliny  mentions  it,  as  follows  : 


In  the  reign  of  Servius 
A.U.C.  490 
A.U.C.  537 
A.U.C.  586 
A.U.C.  485 
A.U.C.  537 
A.U.C.  547 


} 


The  as  weighed  of  brass 

The  denarius  exchanged 
for 


1 

( 

{ 


1 pound 

2 ounces 
1 ounce 
i ounce 
10  asses 
16  asses 


. D+/>  a scruple  of  gold  was  worth  20  sestertii;  coined  afterwards  of  the 
pound  of  gold,  20  denarii  aurei ; and  in  Nero’s  reign  of  the  pound  of  gold,  45 
denarii  aurei. 


N.  B.  In  the  above  tables  of  money,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  silver  has  been  reckoned  at  5J. 
rand  gold  at  £4  per  ounce. 

A talent  of  gold  among  the  Jews  was  worth  ^5475,  and  one  of  silver  ^342  3$.  gd. 

The  greater  talent  of  the  Romans  was  worth  £gg  6s.  8 d.,  and  the  less  £60,  or,  as  some  say,  £7$, 
.and  the  great  talen  ^1x25. 

The  value  of  the  Roman  pondo  is  not  precisely  known,  though  some  suppose  it  equivalent  to  an  Attic 
1 wmina,  or  £3  4J.  7 d.  It  is  used  indifferently  by  ancient  authors  for  ees,  as,  and  mina,  and  was  supposed 
to  consist  of  100,  or  96  denarii.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whenever  the  word pottdo  is  joined  to  numbers, 

. it  signifies  the  same  as  libra , but  when  it  is  used  with  other  words  it  bears  the  same  signification  as  the 
■tTTaUfxr)  or  o\<n  of  the  Greeks,  or  the pondus  of  the  Latins.  The  word  nummus,  when  mentioned  as  a 
'Sum  of  money,  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a sestertius , and  though  the  words  sestertius  and  nummus 
are  often  joined  together,  yet  their  signification  is  the  same,  and  they  intimate  no  more  than  either  does 
-separately. 

We  must  particularly  remark,  that  in  reckoning  their  sesterces,  the  Romans  had  an  art  which  can  be 
rendered  intelligible  by  the  observation  of  these  rules  : If  a numeral  noun  agreed  in  case,  gender,  and 
r number  with  the  word  sestertius,  it  denoted  precisely  as  many  sestertii ; as  for  example,  decent  sestertii 
■*was  ten  sestertii.  If  a numeral  noun  of  another  case  was  joined  with  the  genitive  plural  of  sestertius,  it 

• denoted  so  many  thousand,  as  decern  sestertilim  signifies  so  many  thousand  sestertii.  If  the  adverb 

• numeral  was  joined,  it  denoted  so  many  hundred  thousand,  as  decies  sestertilim  was  ten  hundred  thousand 
sesterii.  If  the  numeral  adverb  was  put  by  itself,  the  signification  was  not  altered;  therefore  decies, 

: vigesies,  &c. , in  a sentence,  imply  as  many  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  or  hundred  sestertia,  as  if  the  word 
mestertiilm  was  expressed. 

The  denarius,  which  was  the  chief  silver  coin  used  at  Rome,  received  its  name  because  it  contained 
<;  ienos  ceris,  ten  asses. 

The  as  is  often  expressed  by  an  L.  because  it  was  one  pound  weight ; and  the  sestertius,  because  it 
was  equivalent  to  two  pounds  and  a half  of  brass,  is  frequently  denoted  by  H.  S.  or  L.  L.  S. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was  worth  about  ^3  sterling. 

The  Roman  talent  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four  sestertia,  or  nearly  ^193  sterling. 


THE  END. 
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